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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
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Hybrid Shrubs and Flowering Trees. 


WHEN we covsider the large number of 
hardy shrubs and flowering trees that are 
nvailable for garden decoration, it is sur- 
prising that so few should be hybrids, 
more so as the greater number is of a 


to the hybridist every encouragement 
proceed with his work by practically 
assuring him of successful results. Ex- 
cept with a few genera, very little sys- 
tematic hybridisation appears to have 
been curried on, many very useful hybrids 
owing their origin to chance. Probably 
the most energetic hybridist in the case of 
slirubs was the late M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
With the two genera, Philadelphus and 
Deutzia alone, his work will always be re- 
membered by the numerous showy hybrids 
which have appeared during the last gene- 
ration. In other directions he has also 
done good work, for numerous Diervillas, 
Syringas, and autumn-flowering Ceano- 
ihuses have originated in his nursery. 
The names of Jackman, Cripps, Smith, 
and Moser are household words where 
Clematises are concerned. Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas have for many yeal 
been favourite subjects with the hybridist, 
but comparatively few species have been 
used as parents when considered in con- 
nection with the large number available. 
Names such as Gill, Mangles, Godman, 
and Davis are intimately connected with 
hybrids raised between semi-tender, spe- 
cies, while among hardier sorts some of 
the more important workers have been 
Messrs. Waterer, Paul, Koster, and 
Davis. ‘Summer-leafing Rhododendrons or 
Azaleas were, in the first place, raised 
principally in. Ghent, but many fine 


hybrids originated through the efforts of | 


Mr. A. Waterer, while the late Mr. Cripps 
also raised a number of useful forms. In 
the genus Rhododendron alone there is 


still plenty of work to be done, especially | £ 
; ia ? Ay , | som, and D. Roseball. 
among the dwarf species, and. if suitable | 


“nates could be, found for species such as 
KR. racemosum, R. intricatum,» and 
flayidum a new 
would doubtless appear. 

The advisability of keeping strict re- 
cords of all crosses made, with the time 
séed. coliection, sowing, appearance of 
ants, and time of flowering, .cannot. be 
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overestimated, for, in the event of a par- | 
ticularly useful or interesting plant being | 


Rt. | 
race of garden hybrids | 











raised, the hybridist is asked to supply 
this and other information. With 
this in view, every cross should be re- 


corded in a book kept for the purpose, 


| other items of information being added at 
highly decorative character, thus offering | 
to | 


the proper times. 


Deurzra.—The various hybrid Deutzias 


| have been raised by crossing the follow- 


ing species :—D. gracilis, D. parviflora, D. 
discolor, D. discolor var. purpurascens, D. 
setchuenensis, and the hybrid D. 
Lemoinei with other kinds. One of the 
earliest hybrids was D. Lemoinei, which 
appeared in 1891 from a cross between 1B 


gracilis and D. parviflora. Ite is well 


known by reason of its large corymbs 
lof white flowers, which appear towards 
the end of May. It is a good outdoor 


shrub, nlthough ifs great use in this coun- 


try is for forcing. The advent tof D. discolor 
| and 


its variety purpurascens gave the 
opportunity to raise hybrids with coloured 
flowers and the purple, which is a con- 
spicuous feature in the flowers of those 


two plants, more especially the latter, is 


‘ound in varying degrees in the hybrids. 


*) The widelyrexpanded forms of those two 


shrubs have also exerted an influence upon 
the hybrids, and a considerable difference 
in shape of flowers is noticeable. Sone 


fine hybrids between these two and D. 
eracilis are found in D. floribunda, D. 


erandiflora, D. rosea, D. campanulata, D. 
cearminea, D. eximia, and. D. multiflora. 
D. eampanulata and D. multiflora have 
white. flowers, while those of the others 


are more or less stained with pink or 
purple. D. kalmiieflora is an exception- 


ally fine shrub of erect babif, with flat, 
rounded flowers, whitish within and rich 
rose without.. Its parents were D. dis- 
color purpurascens and D. parviflora. 
Other fine hybrids may be found in D. 
myriantha, D. Avalanche, D. Apple Blos- 


PHILADELPHUS. — The, most familiar 
hybrid Philadelphus is P- Lemoinei and 
its variety erectus, the latter an improve- 
ment on the type, and may be considered 
as one of the best twelve flowering shrubs. 
Its parents are P. coronarius and. the 
dwarf P. microphyllus. Other fine hybrids 
are P. Boule de Neige, P. Gerbe de Neige, 
P. Boule d’Argent, P. Bouquet Blane, P. 
Candelabre, P. Manteau d’Hermine, Mee 
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| Magnolias 


| coloured 


| best 


| blooms. 


Mont Blane; P. Mer.de ‘Glace, and P. 
Rosace. 

DIERVILLAS.—These include such hybrids 
as De Eva Rathke, D. Lavallei, D. Pascal, 
D: P’ Duchartre, D. Saturne, D. Con- 
querant, D. Seduction, .D. Abel Carriere, 
ete. Garden forms of 

LILAG are Jegion, but perhaps the most 
distinet hybrid is Syringa chinensis, often 
called the Rouen Lilac. It originated by 
erossing the common §. vulgaris with the 
dwarf S.. persica. The resulf is a plant 
crowing at least 15 feet high and the same 
in diameter, of free-flowering character, 
with the elegant inflorescences of the 


| Persian Lilac, though intermediate in size 


between those of both parents. Although 
so much has h@g\ done with fruiting kinds 
of Gooseberres ind Currants, little has 
been accomplished with the ornamental 
flowering kinds of 

Ripes. The only hybrid of 
is R. Gordonianum, a 
sanguineum and R. aureum. 






pi, 


importance 
hetween R. 
In habit it 


CTOSS 


most’ closely resembles the former species 
but the flowers are of an intermediate 
character. 

ForsyTH1A.—A hybrid Iorsythia is 


found in F. intermedia, its parents being 
#. suspensa and I’. viridissima. It flowers 


freely, and is intermediate in character 


|_between the two parents. 


There -are several 
raised between M. 
and M. obovata, M. Soulangeana be 
the best’ known. The large, 
Howers M. Lennei 
other parents, although if is usually ac- 
cepted as one of the progeny of the above 


MAGNOLIA. hybrid 
conspieua 
ing’ 
highly 


suggest 


Ove 
of 


of 


species. 
PrRooms.—Of several hybrid Brooms, the 
known is Cytisus priecox, an early- 
plant with eream-ceoloured 
Its parents are, apparently, ¢ 


flowering 


‘ 


albus!and C. purgans., Two very show) 
dwarf hybrids were raised at Kew as 
chance hybrids. They are C. Beani and 


C. kewensis.. In each ease the seed-bearer 


was C. Ardoini, the other parents pro- 
bably being C. purgans and. -Gs, .albus: 


Another Kew hybrid is C. Dallimorei. In 
this there is no doubt as to parentage, for 
emasculated flowers of an isolated plant of 


Cc. Seoparius Andreanus were pollinated 
from C. albus. ‘Growing as. tall as the 
common Broom, it differs from all other 


Brooms by having rosy-purple flowers. 


BeRpBERIS.—DBerberis stenophylla is tl 
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most conspicuous hybrid Barberry. An 
excellent evergreen, it is also a first-rate 
flowering shrub. Its parents are B. Dar- 
wini and B. empetrifolia. 

HyperRicuM.—Hypericum Moserianum, a 
very good summer and autumn flowering 
sub-shrub, is a hybrid between H. caly- 
cinum and H. patulum. The genus does 
not, however, appear to be an easy one to 
raise hybrids from. 

Pyrus.—Pyrus Scheideckeri is a. very 
free-flowering, semi-double-flowered Crab 
Apple, a hybrid between P. prunifolia and 
P. floribunda. Another free-flowering and 
very decorative tree is P. Kaido, which is 
considered to be a cross between P. spec- 
tabilis and P. Ringo. P. auricularis is a 
curious hybrid between VP. Aria and P. 
communis. Its red and yellow, Pear- 
shaped fruits are borne in large, flattened 
heads, and are very showy. Among 

LABURNUMS there are several hybrids 
between L. alpinum and L. vulgare, of 
which L: Watereri and L. Parksi are 
good examples. The graft hybrid, L. 
Adami, is both interesting and attractive, 
on account of its producing three distinct 
kinds of flowers on the same tree.. Ordi- 
nary racemes of yellow Laburnum flowers, 
racemes of purplish flowers, and flowers 
and growths such as are borne by Cytisus 
purpureus may be seen at the same time. 
This remarkable plant appeared from a 
Taiburnum stock upon which C. purpureus 
had been grafted. Another instance of 
hybrids raised by graft influence is seen 
in Cratsgo-Mespilus Asnieresi and C.-M. 
Dardari, both of which bear three kinds 
of leaves, three kinds of flowers, and 
three kinds of fruits. They appeared 
atter a Medlar had been grafted upon a 
Thorn. 

Horse CHESTNUT. — The Red-flowered 
Horse Chestnut (4fsculus carnea) is an- 
other good example of a showy-flowered 
hybrid tree, while other hybrid Chestnuts 
are found in 48. Lyoni, /® neglecta, and 
1). plantierensis. Améiasx the several 
hybrid 

Srrrzas, 8. arguta is one of the best, 
and few shrubs command more attention 
during early April, for its white flowers 
are borne in such profusion as to hide the 
branches, 

Although it would be possible fo men- 
tion other instances of first-rate orna- 
mental shrubs and trees of hybrid origin, 
those enumerated are suflicient to direct 
attention to the subject. D. 


Notes of the Week. 


Cistus albidus.—This Rock Rose is a 
good deal like ©. villosus, but the foliage 
is more hoary, and the large flowers of 
rither a deeper crimson. Unfortunately, 
it is one of the less hardy species, and 
often falls a victim to a severe or an unh- 
usually wet winter. It is easily raised 
however, and, as young 
plants stand the winter better than older 
oves, it is not difficult to keep a stock 
going to replace losses, A very dry and 
stony, poor soil seems to suit the Cisti 
best, and gives them more of a chance of 
surviving severe weather.—N. L. 

Undisbudded Chrysanthemums.—I ai 
pleased to find that numbers of people, 
while allowing the monstrous exhibition 
Chrysanthemum bloom its due merits, are, 
nevertheless, much attached to the 
smaller, more naturally grown blooms, 
especially for cutting. Tt is surprising 
what a number of amateurs, and even 
cottagers, adjoining large towns now grow 
creditable batches of plants for the adorn- 

















ment of their small greenhouses, many of 
them home-made. In many large. bay 
windows also beautiful groups of Japanese 
varicties may be seen artistically ar- 
ranged. Few of these are disbudded, but, 
being grown in comparatively small pots 
and not highly fed, all or most of the side 
buds open and keep up the display for a 
considerable time.—B. 8S. N, 


Crassula lactea.—This winter-flowering 
succulent: is not nearly so largely grown 
for warm greenhouse decoration as it de- 
serves. It is not at all fastidious as to 
soil, as any ordinary: potting eompost 
suits it, provided there is an ample supply 
of coarse sand mixed with it to make it 
porous,  Cultings struck early ‘in the 
spring and grown on during the summer 
months, and afterwards well ripened up 
in a frame, flower well the following win- 
ter. The plants, being of dwarf habit, 
come in extremely useful in the winter 
season, both for room and conservatory 
decoration, when their pretty spikes of 
white flowers at once arrest attention. 


Aster puniceus.—A Starwort which has 
sole attractions after its flowers are over, 
on account of its red stems, is Aster puni- 
ceus. It is frequently seen in what may 
be ealled a shabby condition, caused by 
its being grown in poor, dry Sol. th is 
really a moisture lover, revelling in a 
damp border and not objecting to having 
from 3 inches to 6 inches of water at times 
about its roots. It makes tall, red stems 
some 4 feet or so high, with heads of 
flowers composed of a number OL Lay 
petals of a good, clear blue. It shares 
with a goodly number of the other. Star- 
worts the habit of spreading considerably 
at the root, and it is advisable to lift it 
every two or three years, to prevent its 


monopolising too much space.—sS. ARNOTT. 


Cestrum aurantiacum.—Though scarcely 
coming under the designation of climber, 
this distinct and pretty-coloured flowering 
plant is useful in the warm greenhouse at 
this’ season of the year. The golden- 
orange colour of the flowers—a shade. of 
colour rarely seen, in fact—is quite dis- 
tinct. The plants, however, require to be 
of a good age before flowering freely, and 
when this occurs but little pruning will be 
necessary. A mixture largely of peat, 
with a fourth part good loam, and some 
prick rubble freely added together with 
sand, will suit it well. Careful watering, 
too, is very necessary, as an overdose or 
a wet condition of the soil at the root is 
often attended with injury. If planted 
out, but little water will be required at 
this season. 


Lilies for the south of Spain.—In reply 
to “Don Quixote’s”’ inquiry (D. 648), J 
have no personal experience of the eultiva- 
tion of Lilies in Spain, but, from what I 
observed during a fortnight’s stay im 
Andalusia last spring, I should imagine 
the conditions to be most favourable to all 
species that do not, require constant mois- 
ture during growth. It would not be ad- 
visable to try such things as the Panther 
Lily (lu. pardalinum), or the Giant Lily 
(L. giganteum), but I saw the Madonna 
Lily flowering luxuriously in many gar- 
dens in May, a full month before it opened 
a blossom in England. The foliage bore 
no trace of botrytis, and in one garden a 
brilliant. effect was produced by the 
Madonna~ Lily growing and flowering 
among clumps of carmine Hippeastrum 
(Amaryllis), which is quite hardy in that 
sunny land. Other Lilies which might be 
planted with confidence (some of them be- 
ing natives of Spain) are L. chaleedoni- 
cum, pomponium, monadelphum, testa- 
cecum, pyrenaicum rubrum, Martagon 
album and dalmatiecum, croceum and um- 
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pellatum in variety. There is no lime in 
the soil of most parts of Andalusia, but 
that is not essential to these species, 
although some of them relish it. I have 
mentioned only easy doers. I fear the soil 
might be too ardent for Chinese Lilies, but 
it would be interesting to experiment with 
lL. neilgherrense, WL. Jongiflorum,  L. 
sulphureum, and L. nepalense.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, JMonrcith. 


Chrysanthemum H. W. Thorpe.—Good, 
fresh-looking flowers of this variety have 
been on view at several recent exhibi- 
tions, proof at once that it is: good both 
for early and midseason work, if not for 
late use. It is an incurved yariety of the 
purest white, and as an early is well 
known and much esteemed. Further 
proof of its utility was, however, forth- 
coming on December 2nd, when Lord Lam- 
bourne sent to the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society a considerable num- 
ber of plants grown in quite small pots, 
the examples of 2} feet or so high carry- 
ing about a dozen flowers. For gaunt, 
single-legged plants with one or two mops 
at the top there is but a limited sphere of 
usefulness, while for moderately, sized and 
well-flowered examples there is prac- 
tically unlimited scope. It is to be hoped 
that amateurs in general took note of the 
useful dwarf and Well-flowered plants re- 
ferred to.—S. V. 8. 


_ Gassinia fulvida.—As a winter shrub 
Cassinin. fulvida, also known as Dip- 
lopappus chrysophyllus, should be men- 
tioned at this time for the benefit of the 
many who desire a little brightness in their 
gardens when fiowers are almost absent. 
Its inflorescence is not ite charm, as its 
hends of whitish flowers are not specially 
attractive, but it is to the golden hue of 
the branches and undersides of the leaves 
that it owes its value at this time. The 
leaves themselves are small and most at- 
tractively arranged on the slender 
branches. It is fairly hardy, but may be 
lost in unusually severe winters if the 
plants are in exposed situations, especially 
when they have grown large. Fortunately, 
they ean be kept low by judicious pruning, 
and a low bush a foot or so high ean be 
easily secured hy this process. If left alone 
it will grow much taller, and against a 
wall it may attain a height of 6 feet with- 
out being cut back by frost, but all de- 
pends on the district, the season, and the 
position it occupies in the garden. C. 
fulvida is one of the easiest of all shrubs 
to propagate by cuttings.—S. ARNOTT. 


Chrysanthemum’ Barbara’ Field.—De- 
spite the great number of new varieties, 
there is always room for the best, and 
that above named, which gained an 
Award of Merit on November 18th last 
when exhibited: before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, promises well. A Japun- 
ese reflexed variety, it is one of the most 
yeautiful white-flowered decorative sorts 
that. has yet appeared, alike good in 
natural spray form or disbudded. When 
cut, the elegance of the sprays and the 
exceeding purity of the flower-heads were 
matters of general comment, the superbly 
grown pot plant shown at the same time 
the most convincing tribute to freedom of 
flowering and high utility. Its firm petal 
texture, too, denoted good keeping quali- 
dies, and a variety that will travel well— 
matters of high import to those who haye 
to send these flowers long distances. It 

“as exhibited by Mr. Smith, gardener to 
Captain Maldwin Drummond, Southamp-. 
ton. Messrs. G. G. Whitelegge and Co., 
Chislehurst, are distributing the new- 
comer.-—J. 





Escallonia exoniensis.—Notes have from 





time to time appeared concerning the 
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value of some of the WHscallonias for 
autumn blooming, E. macrantha and HH. 
montevidensis, or floribunda, having been 
especially singled out as autumn flowerers. 
IT have, however, noticed no recent men- 
tion of E. exoniensis, 
flower fully as late in the season as any 
of the others. This, a hybrid between 
Bscallonia pterocladon and B. rubra, is a 
small tree, for it will attain a height of 
15 feet to 20 feet. The flowers, which are 
white or tinged with pink, are borne in 
terminal panicles from 2 inches to 3 inches 


long. A succession is kept up from mid- 
summer or soon after till the autumn 


nights get too cold. 
good display as late as November. With 
the exception of the summer-leafing LE. 
Philippiana, this hybrid is among the har- 
diest of the Escallonias.—K. R. W. 
Crategus Carrierei.—In this we have a 
tree of unusual beauty, and certainly one 


I have often had a 


of the most distinct Thorns in cultiva- 
tion. It forms a good-sized tree, and is 


now (December 5th) loaded with sprays of 


handsome, large fruits, each 2 inch long, 
of an orange-red colour, with tiny dark 
specks. Among a collection of Thorns of 
good size and age, C. Carrierei is most 
conspicuous, requiring only a gleam of 


| 
} 
| 
\ 


which continues to | 


sunshine to bring out the full effect of its. 


beautiful fruit. Its leaves are retained 
long after those of other Thorns ; there- 
fore, the tree is easily recognised. A 
spray over 4 feet long and loaded with 
fruit was cut recently for indoor decora- 
tion, for which purpose if answers well. 
The large, white flowers (each 1 inch 
across) are very attractive also, and are 
produced in-June. J. W. Bean, speaking 
of this remarkable Thorn in his ‘‘ Trees 
and Shrubs,’ gives its origin as uncer- 
tain, and mentions that C. Lavallei is 
generally regarded as the same thing. 
The trees here are at least 20 feet high 
and through, and amply justify the high 
opinion occasionally given to this hand- 
some Thorn. The birds do not appear to 
eat the fruit as they do that of other 
trees near, many of which are already 
bare.—M., Sussez. : 








| green 


| value when cooked. 


| tepid condition. 
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Apple Arthur Turner. 


Tats Apple, when shown by Mr. C. Turner, , 
Slough, before the Fruit Committee of the | 
Royal Horticultural Society on September 
24th, 1912, was given an Award of Merit 
under the name of Turner’s Prolific, this 
name being subsequently changed to that | 
of Arthur Turner. A very beautiful dish 
of it was shown on November 4th of this | 
year, the fruits at the date mentioned 
being in fine condition. It is what might 
be termed conical in shape, the skin pale | 
suffused with orange on the side 
exposed tothe sun. The flesh is somewhat | 
acid, but this does not detract from its 
The tree is of vigor- 
ous growth and crops freely. It is a valu- 





able addition to our late cooking Apples, | 





Apple Arthur Turner. 


its season from December to 


January. 


lasting 





Early Peaches.—If these are desired 
next season, the house which has usually | 
been requisitioned for meeting a similar 
demand in, former seasons should now be 
closed, and the border, if in need of water, 
moistened throughout with water in a 
Prior to watering dust 
the surface with a concentrated fruit 
manure, and mix it with the soil as much 
as possible with the aid of a rake. 
Manures of this description need to be ap- 
plied with caution, and the quantity ad- 
vised by the vendors that should be ap- 
plied to the square yard should never be 
exceeded, In many instances three dreiss- 
ings suffice, the first when starting the 
house, the second after the fruit has set, 
and the third when stoning is complete. 
This does not debar the use of liquid 
manure, which may be applied at intervals 
when water is required, but not too soon 
after an application of artificial manure. 
For the first fortnight the fact of having 





the house closed_will ss jutiici ont to mildly 
50Ss45t"”: 


excite the trees. “After this enough arti- 
ficial warmth to maintain a night and day 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. and 
50 degs. to 55 degs. respectively may be 
employed, or sufficiency of heat can be 
obtained for the purpose with the aid of 
a bed of tree leaves, which should be 
turned and added to as oceasion requires. 
On sunny days dew the trees with tepid 
water, admit a little air if the mercury 
rises above 65 degs., and close early, with 
a view to husbanding solar warmth as far 
as possible. It is not always convemient 
to make up a bed of leaves without en- 
eroaching en the border. When such is 
the case, shutters or boards will serve to 
keep the leaves from coming into contact 
with the border and prevent undue stimu- 


lation of root action, With regard to old- 
fashioned houses, where the borders are 
often outside, the latter should be covered 
with a foot or so of dry leaves, and these 
in turn covered with shutters, iron sheet- 
ing, or long litter. 


The dargonelle Pear. 
Now that planting time is here, those who 
may not possess a garden wall, but who 
have a warm gable to their house, might 
do worse than plant Jargonelle. A gar- 
dener under whom I worked—a North 
countryman—told me that it did well as 
far north as Ross-shire, and that the fruits 
were not, in any way, inferior to those 
grown south of the Forth, in Midlothian. 
From this is may be gathered that the 
variety would be suitable for Scotland 
generally, and for the north of England. 
Mistakes are often made in the pruning of 
Jargonelle, and these mistakes lead to an 
infertile character, and for this reason, it 
has acquired in some cases the character 
of being an unsatisfactory Pear. Perhaps 
an instance which came under my notice 
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may put intending planters, and those who 
hay@ sone astray in the matter of pruning, 
on the right track. A tree was planted on 
a wall about 6 feet in height, and until it 
rerched the ‘top it was kept spurred closely 
in, the wood formed each season being 
ruthlessly cut back. It bore but. in- 
differently. When the shoots began- to 
overtop the wall they were permitted to 
grow at will, partly to form a sereen. Ina 
year or two the crop upon the wood above 
the wall was phenomenal, and the owner, 
being an observant man, at onee altered 
his» treatment, with the best results. I 
find Jargoneile on the Quince unsatisfae- 
tory. It fruits well, but declines to make 
wood. The variety is much to be preferred 
when double-grafted or upon the free 
stock. When grafted on the latter it is 
longer before the tree comes into bearing, 
but, when it begins to bear, it fruits con- 
sistently and produces wood in abundance. 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. W. McG. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Denniston’s Superb.—This is a very 
valuable dessert Plum and does well when 
given the warmer end of a wall with a 
south-westerly aspect. Here the variety 
does not ripen until September is some 
way advanced, but I have known it, in 
Nottinghamshire, to be ready in the middle 
of August. It hangs in good order for a 
considerable time—indeed, by some it is 
preferred when it begins to shrivel on the 
surface of the skin—these holding that the 
fruits are then mueh sweeter. As a tree, 
the variety is satisfactory, producing, even 
when it is in quite a young state, plenty of 
clean, short-jointed, and fruitful wood, a 
thing which cannot be said of many Plums. 
Denniston’s Superb makes an- admirable 
Plum.for pots in orchard-houses, the fruits 
of a longish oval (or oblong) shape, colour 
dull yellow thickly strewn with purple dots 
when ripe.—KiIrkKCUDBRIGHT. 

Pear trees on walls.—In pruning Pear 
trees. on walls, it is a good plan, in the 
case of old trees, to thin,out a proportion 
of the spurs annually. This may be done 
with advantage in the centre of the trees, 
where the foliage comes small, and where, 
consequently, there is likely to be few 
fruit-buds. Trees which have been 
affected. by the midge ought at this time 
to be well cleaned with some favoured in- 
secticide. I have found a certain amount 
of benefit to result from dusting such 
trees with freshly slaked and powdery 
lime until they are quite white, When 
this is done, it is necessary to choose a 
still day, and to see that the bark-of the 
trees is not too wet. If the dusting can 
be done in foggy weather, such as some- 
tames precedes frost, it will he found that 
the bark is in the correct condition as re- 
gards moisture.—Scor, 

Fruit trees.—Where it is intended to do 
any planting in the way of fruit trees, a 
start can be made with the preparation of 
the sites. Tt is as ‘well that these be 
ready, in the event of ‘suitable’ weather 
when the trees arrive. It is sound policy 
to replace trees which are becoming. worn 
out or unprofitable by fresh young stuff, 
although it must be said.that intending 
planters will have to pay .an enhanced 
price for trees during the present planting 
season. Good trees, too, will be some- 
what scarce and difficult to come by, so 
that ordering ought to be done in good 
time.—W. McG. 

Planting or replanting.—Such work in 
these. respects as is contemplated® among 
wall treés may he carried out without 
delay ; indeed, the soéner the work is done 
the better will the chanees of the trees 
be. A good watering or two after plant- 
ing has been done wall do no harm, even 
if the soil is apparently quite moist. No 
nailing ought to be done until the trees 
have settled into their new places.— 
KirK, 
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Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 


ONE seldom sees any reference to the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums in GARDENING, and it 
appears to be rather a mistake that the 
good qualities of the family, whether for 
pots or for use during the summer months 
in the flower garden, are not appreciated 
to a greater extent. For decoration Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums grown in pots under 
glass are equally as valuable .and as 
showy as the Zonal varieties, and it is 
questionable whether, in respect of their 
habit of growth, they are not superior to 
them. If the range of colour, is not xo 
wide there is yet a good variety of shades, 
from white through different tints of pink 
to deep. red and scarlet. There are both 
Single and double forms, and these. flowers 
are admirably adapted for cutting, lasting 
longer in water and being less easily 
shaken than those of the Zonal varieties. 
Everyone knows how suitable for hanging- 
baskets or pots these Pelargoniums are, 
and how useful they are, for draping 
stages. Nor are they, under glass, much 
troubled by insect pests, while their free 
growth in beds in the flower garden during 
summer makes them additionally valuable. 

The culture of Tyy-leaved Pelargoniums 
is not exacting. A compost similar to that 
which is used for Zonals suits them per- 
fectly, and: may consist of three parts of 
good loam, one part of leaf-mould, a little 
well-rotted-horse-manure, and a sufficiency 
of coarse sand. Potting must be firmly 
done, as, if the soil is: not well rammed 
down round the roots, the>growth will be 
loose and flabby and the plants will not do 
well. - Young plants do ‘very well and 
flower freely,- but two-year-old — plants 
trained pyramidally by the use of light 
stakes’ make very good exampleS which 
bloom freely. It is, however, inadvisable 
to train too rigidly after the désired out- 
line has been formed, or the plants will be 
much Jess attractive than when the shoots 
are, to some extent, allowed to droop in a 
natural way. .'Phe value of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums for . furnishing roofs or 
pillars-is well understood, and is an addi- 
tional recommendation for their extended 
use. 

VARIETIES.—The old Souvenir de Charles 
Turner is yet one of the best for all round 
purposes, being equally effective on roofs 
or pillars: when trained balloon-wise or 
pyramidally or when used in beds. ~The 
colour of the blooms may be described as 
scarlet with a suspicion of magenta. Mme. 
Crousse is equally well known, in colour 
salmon-rose and very free. Albert Crousse 
(cerise) is one of the most robust of the 
family, and, like S. de Charles Turner, 
may be used for any purpose. Louis 
Thibaut is a good sort, more suitable for 
growing under glass than in the open, and 
with bright red blooms. Mme. Thibaut 
(rose) is an excellent sort, while Jeanne 
d’Are, a double form of much merit, is very 
fine under glass. If grown in the open the 
flowers are invariably suffused with pink 
and are less effective than those from 
plants given greenhouse cultivation. There 
are newer varieties than those described: 
the older sorts, however, are equally good. 

A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 





Tecoma Smithi._-_Some years ago this 
Tecoma was more often met with in the 
greenhouse than it is at the present day. 
With ample root room in a shaded struc- 
ture, it will grow freely, but very seldom 
flowers. In order to obtain a show of 








blossoms, cuttings of the strong shoots 
should be struck in early spring and grown 
on freely. During the latter part of the 
summer they* must be stood out of doors 
and fully exposed to the sun, in order to 
thoroughly ripen the wood. They ‘must, 
of course, be well supplied with water at 
the roots. This treatment will lead to the 
production of heads of reddish-yellow, 
tubular - shaped blossoms. If young 
growths push out just below the flower- 
heads, they must be pinched, otherwise 
the blooms will go blind.—Kk. R. W. 





Stove Plants. 

AT the time of writing there is a keen 
frost, and steady firing is nécessary in the 
case of the stove. It is usually recom- 
mended that, at this time, the temperature 
of the stove should range in the neighbour- 
hood of 65 degs. at-10 p.m., with the drop 
of a degree or two.toward daybreak. This 
temperature, of course, is only applicable 
to normal weather, and when a severe frost 
occurs it is positively harmful to strive 
after this temperature. Five degrees less 
under such conditions will be ample and 
prevent possible outbreaks of insect pests, 
which are, unfortunately, only too ready to 
take advantage of overheated> houses of 
any -kind.. During frosty weather there is, 
generally, a considerable amount of sun 
during the hours of daylight, and this, in 
combination with pipe-heat,. means that 
plants will dry up quickly and -that regu- 
lar and careful watering will be necessary. 
Let this-be done-in the early part of the 
day when convenient, remembering, how- 
ever, that this is the seasén of :rest for 
some plants and that’ water in their case 
must be but sparingly afforded. | Damp 
down the house thoroughly once a day: 
Generally speaking, it will bé found best 
to-do this about noon. Outdoor work be- 
ing more or less at a standstill advantage 
ought to be taken of this to’ Clean any of 


‘the fine-foliaged stove plants which may 


appear to need attention in this respect. 
Indeed, such plants are none the worse tor 
an’ occasional application ‘of ‘the sponge, 
whether they, strictly speaking, need it or 
not. At this time the earlier Lorraine 
Begonias make .-an excellent show. 
Gesneras, also, are useful inothe stove at 
present, and a, useful roof. plant which 
does not take-up too much space is Thun- 
bergia laurifolia. Weak stimulants can 
be safely given to any plants coming into. 
bloom—Cypripediums, Coleus thyrsoideus, 
and the like. Scor. 





Eucomis punctata.—In this Cape bulb 
we have one which is very amenable to 
pot culture, and one which may be easily 
grown. It requires, however, rather a 
rich medium, and this can be provided by — 
using a Joam of good quality, with the ad- 
mixture of some  wellrotted stable 
manure. A few nodules of charcoal, too; 
will be serviceable, and these may be 
placed among -the *‘ ¢rocks’’? which eom- 
pose the drainage. © Allow the bulbs to 
form their roots under cold-frame treat- 
iment, and afterwards remove the pots to 
warmer quarters. When in bloom do not 
overwater. Eucomis punctata also sue- 


| ceeds in warm, light soil in a sheltered 


border. It must, in such eases, be planted 
rather deeply, at ‘least 6 inches from the 
surface.—KIRk. 
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Bouvardia Pink Perfection. 


No new fouvardia has been exhibited be- 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society for 
some years now, and none of them, so far 
as I remember, excited anything like the 
interest the above-named created on De- 
cember 2nd last, when by a unanimous 
vote it was granted an Award of Merit. 
No winter-flowering subject ever.deserved 
it more. Its elaims to general popularity 
are due chiefly to colour richness, size of 
flower, and truss. The first-named is a 
rich pink, as pure intone as it is beau- 
fiful and refined. In point of size, the 
individual pips compare with those of. jas- 
minoides. In fine, it is not too much to 
say of it that, while marking a great ad- 


ever, full of interest. “Hitherto the view 
has been held—it is supported, too, by 
any amount of practical experience—that 
root euttings invariably come true to 
variety or stock, and yet, what more 
natural, it may be argued, that if the in- 
elination to sport exists, if should not be 
in the root if anywhere. Root propagation 
of plants I have been associated with simce 
boyhood, and how many thousands I have 
been instrumental in raising I could not 
give even an approximate But 
the total ineludes large numbers of Bou- 
vardias, too. Whether Bouvardia or her- 
baceous plant, hardy or tender, that now 
referred to is the first instance I recall of 
the direct evidence of root sporting. I 


guess. 





Louvardia Pink Perfection. 


yance among coloured varieties generally, 
it is immeasurably superior to any pink- 
flowered known to. cultivation in 
these islands. So much, then, for its 
beauty and high ornament. 

There is, however, .another side to it, 
and which is full of interest... The new- 
comer originated as a sport from Bb. Pre- 
sident Cleveland, a well-known variety, 
whose fiowers are of , crimson-scarlet 
eolour : not as a branch sport, as’ is most 
usual.in such plants, but as a root sport, 
or, in other words, as a sport from a plant 
raised from a root cutting. Of this there 
appears to be no doubt, since Mr. Hazel- 
ton, the gardener at, North Mymms Park, 
Hatfield, with whom. it originated, raises 
his plants in no other way. Whether the 
instance is unique or not I do not know. 
As a direct authenticated instance of the 
sportive tendency of the root, it is, how- 


sort 





way in order not to confuse the 
that known to Chrysanthemum 


put it that 
point with 


specialists as ‘‘ root sports’? among the 
plants ; that is, instances where entire 


plants, not branches only, have taken on 
a new colour and retained it. The Marie 
Masse and Deseranges families, with the 
old incurved Duchess of Teck, afford ex- 
amples of it.- In each of these the phrase 
‘root sport ” referred to a whole plant— 
thes **roote2 But as in these instances 
each plant had resulted from a growth cut- 
ting, it was assumed that in the eutting 
alone rather than any other part of the 
plant was vested that form of yaria- 
bility in plant life which, in Common, par- 
lauee, is known to the gardener as a 
“ sport.”? The matter, however, is full of 
interest, and the view of the scientist 
would be welcomed on the subject. 
E. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Statice profusa, increasing.—J have ex- 
perienced a certain amount of difficulty in 
propagating this fine greenhouse Statice 
from cuttings, the method by which I have 
generally seen propagation done. Men- 
tioning my difficulty to a friend, he ex- 
pressed surprise that if had never 
eurred to me fo notch the shoots 
arly to those of Carnations in the process 
of layering, and to Moss the shoots on the 
parent plant. Further, he observed, 8S. 
profusa may be readily from 
root cuttings, plants from these being of a 
compact, dwarf nature. As others may 
have experienced the same difficulty as 
myself, I pass on the hint.—W. McG. 


Sonerilas in bloom.—The Sonerilas have 
peen long valued as ornamental-leaved 
a . 
stove plants,. but in late autumn and 
early winter their flowers are well worth 
consideration. Most of the forms in gar- 


OC- 


simi- 


increased 


dens sre varieties of Sonerila margari- 
tacen. As a rule, the flowers of the dif- 
ferent kinds are of a light. rosy-mauve 


eolour.—K. R. W. 
ROSES. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses, black spot on.—I am interested 
in reading your replies to. queries on many 
subjects. and would feel much obliged if 
you could advise me what to do in regard 
to a blight on my Roses. Soon after the 
leaves develop they get covered with 
brown spots, which gradually turn black. 
Eventually they drop off, and plants lose 
all their leaves. I have tried picking off 
each affected. leaf appear and 
burning them, and have also limed the 
eround on surface, but neither has had 
any effect. The Rose plants, in three dif- 
ferent plots, apart from each other, are 
alfected. Would syringing the leaf-buds 
as soon as developed in spring with an in- 
secticide do any good?—ABERDEENSHIRE, 


{Your 


as spots 


Roses have been attacked by a 
disease known as ‘“‘ black spot,’? which is 
quite distinct from mildew. Spraying 
next spring before the leaves appear, and. 
before the disease shows itself, with Bor- 
deszux mixture would lessen the attack if 
it did not actually stop it. All prunings 
and dead leaves should be carefully 
gathered up and at once burned. ] 


Rose Climbing Caroline Testout in con- 
servatory.—I have taken charge of a gar- 
den where there is a Climbing Caroline 
Testout Rose planted out against the back 
wall of the conservatory. It has shoots 
each 12 feet long and as thick as a walk- 
ing-stick. Would you advise root-pruning 


or bending down the growing shoots? My 
master tells me that the Rose has been 


planted ten years and has never bloomed. 
—W. HOLLINGS. 

[We certainly advise you to lift the Rose 
in question and shorten the strong roots 
somewhat, of which you will no doubt find 
a few, and an absence of those of a more 
fibrous nature. This particular variety of 
Rose is, naturally, a strong grower, and is 
best grown on a pillar or areh. When 
pruning, shorten the long shoots about one- 
third, and endeavour to get them clothed 
with spurs, when you will be rewarded 
with a plentiful crop of blooms. If the 
production of long shoots is encouraged the 
same as with Rambler Roses the variety, in 
our experience, flowers but sparsely. Once 
it is established and the area of wall, 
pillar, or arch covered and the production 
of spurs afterwards eneouraged, it will 
ploom as freely as the dwarfer Caroline 
Testout.] 
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Early Vegetables. 


THERE is no better method of obtaining 
early vegetables than by doing so on hot- 
beds. No time should be lost in gathering 
up all the leaves that one can get, and 
carting them to the frame-ground to be 
used in conjunction with long stable lit- 
fer, if this can be obtained. Two parts 
Jeaves and one of litter are an ideal mix- 
ture. ‘These should be mixed, and made 
up into beds about 2 feet wider all round 
than the frames fo be placed on them, 
and about 4 feet high. Make up evenly, 
and well tread it all over as the work 
proceeds, as the firmer the beds are made 
the more lasting will be the heat there- 
from. Allow the whole to settle for a few 
days, and then place the frames on the 
top. Plunge a stick or hotbed thermo- 
meter into the middle of the bed, and 
when the heat is just on the decline place 
some rough soil about 2 inches: deep on 
the surface, and fill wp with a good friable 
compost nearly.to the top of the frame, as 
it is sure to sink a little. Keep the lights 
on the frames, and just tilt them a little 
at the baek, to allow superfluous moisture 
to escape. If stable litter is’ not avail- 
able, then leaves alone will have to be 
used. ‘These generate plenty of heat, but 
it is not so lasting. Old potting soil mixed 
with loam and old hotbed manure make 
an ideal mixture for nearly all vegetables 
that can be foreed. 

Porarors.—These should be of an early 
variety, and in the meantime be sprouted 
in trays. When the growths are about 
half an inch long the tubers are ready for 
plantine. The frames need not contain 


quite so much soil for these as for the’ 


smaller-crowing vegetables, and this will 
permit of space for top-dressing. Plant 
the tubers about 15 inehes apart, and 
cover them with 2 inehes of soil. Admit 
a little air to the frame in the daytime, 
but close it early in the afternoon. <As 
the shoots develop, admit more air, to 
promote a sturdy growth. Protect the 
frames at night in frosty weather with 
garden mats or litter. When moisture is 
needed at the roots, use water from a tank 
in a warm greenhouse, and apply it in the 
morning. When the shoots are 5 inches 
or 6 inches high, the plants should be 
earthed up, placing the soil, which should 
be warm, carefully between the roots, and 
watering in with a rosed can. The crop 
will not need much more attention be- 
yond ventilation. On warm days the 
lights may be removed altogether. If the 
haulm touches the, glass, lift the frame 
with a crowbar, place some bricks under 
each corner, and pack round with some 
more fermenting material to keep the heat 
in. Midlothian Early is a splendid Potato 
for forcing in this manner, as it is a quick 
grower and matures early. 





Carrots, Turnies, ANp -Bret.—Selected 
early-maturing varieties of all these force 
readily, and give delicious roots for the 
table. The soil should be sifted through 
a d-ineh sieve, and the frame almost 
filled. In a day or two the soil will sink 
a few inches, and should then be levelled 
over, made moderately firm, and the seed 
sown in drills 6 inches apart. Cover the 
secd with fine soil to the depth of half an 
inch. Water with tepid water through a 
fine-rosed can and close the frame. See 
that the frame does not become too wari, 
and if there is a danger in this direction 
admit a little. air. When the seedlings 
have made rough leaves, thin them out 
sparingly, and sprinkle a little fresh soil 
along the Trows. Do not overwater the 
plants, the moisture arising from the hot- 
bed suflicing while the plants are small, 
but direct watering may be needed as the 
sun increases in power. The lights may 
be removed on warm days. 

Lerrucrs.—It is extraordinary the rate 
at which Lettuces grow in frames on hot- 
beds. It seems to suit them better than 
any other method of culture. It is: best 
to raise the plants in a warm greenhouse, 
and when they are large enough to handle 
transplant them to the prepared frames 


at about 4 inches apart >for the ‘Tom— 


humb varieties and a little more for ‘the 
larger-growing sorts. I rely on Commo- 
dore Nutt for the earliest supply, as the 
flavour is good, and the plants stand well 
when mature. The roots should never be 
allowed to become dry, or the leaves will 
taste bitter. 

Rapisues may be forced very quickly, 
and are a weleome addition to the salad 
bowl early in the season. Some growers 
sprinkle a few seeds amongst other vege- 
tables in frames, this practive answering 
very well if small-growing varieties are 
used, as the roots mature in about three 
weeks, and can then be cleared off. As 
a rule, they do best in a light by them- 
selves, as they will stand more heat and 
moisture than most vegetables. Sow in 
drills 6 inches apart, and... when large 
enough to handle thin them out, and well 
supply with tepid water when required, 
or they will become tough and stringy. 

R.- W. THATCHER. 

Carlton Park Gardens, Market Har- 

boro’. 





. NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of clay soil.—I have recently 
come into possession of a garden that 
has been very much neglected. The land 
is very full of clay, and about three 
months ago I dug in a large quantity of 
road sweepings (horse droppings, leaves, 
and a fair amount of grit). Now I am 
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thinking of forking in basic slag, along 
with either soot or fallen lime. Shall I 
be right in doing this, or would the lime 
and slag go together, with the soot to fol- 
low at a later date? I want to grow vege- 
tables for next year, and, as the ground 
is fallow, I propose putting it in good con- 
dition, if I only know how this is to be 
done.—AMATEUR, Colwyn Bay. 

[There should be no delay if you desire to 
use basic slag on your clay land (and you 
could not do better). Save the soot until 
spring, and then sprinkle if on the sur-— 
face. You need not lime (unless the soil 
is very sour) if you use the slag at the 
‘te of 6 ths. to the square ‘rod, but if it 
be sour, you may use both slag and lime. 
In any case, do not mix the lime and soot 
before applying them.] 

Potato Edzeil Blue.—I was surprised to 
see that Ndzell Blue is not an early variety 
of Potato. Last year I planted about fifty 
sets of this variety in Derbyshire, and 
after the first week. in June supplied the 
household (three persons) with good-sized 
new Potatoes until the middle of July 
without lifting any of the plants. After a 
month’s holiday I returned home, and to- 
wards the end of August lifted the whole 
of the fifty plants, which yielded an aver- 
age of 2 Ibs. per plant. Considering that 
the plants had kept us well supplied for a 
month, and*then yielded such a good crop, 
T should say that Hdzell Blue is a very 
prolific yielder, and no one in this district 
will dispute the fact that a variety which 
yields Potatoes.as early as the first week 
in June is an early variety. I have still 
some of the crop stored for use, and they 
are quite good. Added to all these good 
points is the ‘fact that -it is a = nicely- 
flavoured Potato and a good baker or 
boiler.—I’. R. Hi. S. 

[It would be interesting if “I, R. H. 8.” 
could tell us what weight of Potatoes was 
used in the household during the time 
stated, as-then some idea of the cropping 
qualities of this Potate could be gleaned. 
—HEp.| 

Seakale .and Rhubarb for forcing.—- 
Clear away dead leaves from Seakale, and 
lift’ and store crowns intended for forcing 
in soil orsashes in some easily accessible 
place. As the crowns are lifted, break or 
cut off the strongest thong-like roots and 
bury them in ashes until they ean be made 
into cuttings for planting next year. The 
outdoor plantation for affording late sup- 
plies next spring should be cleared of dead 
leaves and weeds, leaving the crowns ex- 
posed to the elements. Recently lifted 
crowns which have been exposed to the 
weather to give them an enforced rest mav 
now he put into .a  Mushroom-house or 
other suitable place to, force. The same 
remarks apply to. Rhubarb  crowns.— 
A.W. ¥ 

Potato and root stores.—On wet days 
both seed and ware Potatoes should be 
turned over, to rid them of decaying: 
tubers, and at the same time rub off the 
shoots from any which may have started 
erowing. Late keeping Onions should be 
bunched and hung on cords stretched near 
the roof, so that'a free current of air may 
pass through them, both to prolong their 
keeping and to prevent them~ growing. 
Bect, Carrots, and Parsnips should also be 
turned, to ascertain if there are no decay- 
ing roots amongst them, and carefully re- 
place them again in whatever the material 
js in which they were buried in the first 
instance.—A. W. 

Cauliflower plants growing in cold 
frames or pits should be afforded plenty 
of fresh air whenever the weather is 
favourable, removing the lights entirely 
on fine, mild days, replacing them in the 
evenings. The plants should be placed 
within. 1 foot of the roof-glass, to keep 
them as hard and. stocky as possible.— 


1 OY Gs 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Ramondia. 


No genus of alpine plants holds’ higher 
rank than Ramondia, and no-~ selection, 
however choice, can be complete without 
Bie From every point of view, high de- 
corative value, simplicity of culture, and 
the ease with which it may be increased 
from seeds, it is second to none.~ It is 
true the genus does not boast. of - great 
floral wealth, though .the species, Wwe 
know, are appreciated at their fullest 
worth. - Moreover, they can be grown by 


anyone, and this is the secret of their 
popularity. Where they fail or, behave in- 





deed, is an even greater essential than the 
coolness of the position, for with this 
assured, the plants may be grown almost 
to perfection in the fullest sunlight. ~ We 
have many plants that will do this; but 
too few so richly endowed as the Raimon- 
dias and so capable of adorning the cool 
recesses of the rock garden. Moreover, 
the plants associate so perfectly with the 
rocks, “ growing over them, and, when 
freely planted,’so effacing them that the 








a sure indication of dryness at the root, 
and note should be made of the fact. Par- 
ticularly should the cultivator be alert in 
early spring, when drying, parching winds 
are being experienced, for then it is that 
the il-conditioned. plants suffer most. 
Propacation.— The Ramondia, like other 
Gesneraceous subjects, may be increased 
by leaves, but the process is a slow one, 
and at its best not very satisfactory. It 
ix, indeed, easier to ruin a eood rosette in 
taking its leaves than it is to secure an 
inerease of stock thereby...From_ seeds, 
however, the plants may be increased 
with the greatest ease, and this, in short, 
is the only way worthy of general apipli- 
cation. It may be—indeed, is—that the 
seedlings will vary a little in colour, and, 


€ 





Ramondia pyrenaica. 


one apvears essential to the other. ©The 
nearly vertical face of a rock wall can pe 


differently under cultivation, the error is | thus prettily adorned, while crack and 


easily traced by anyone having a know- 
ledge of their requirements. Loamy soils 
with much lime in them are not conducive 
fo success; dry, parched positions, from 
whatever cause, mean starvation and 
ruin. The conditions essential to success 
are the cooling influences of »moisture- 
laden rock, and where this exists there 
need, be little fear about the plants one 
has in mind. Vegetable soils, peat and 
leaf-mould in about equal parts, will suit 
them well, and if accompanied by miois- 
ture during the greater part of the year, 
so much the better. The moisture, in- 





cranny and moist ravine may each have 
their share of these delightful plants. 

In nature the plant seen in the picture is 
usually found on steep and shady rocks, 
hence the planter will not gr satly err by 
doing likewise. Positions to be avoided 
are those formed by large, overhanging 
rocks, which are fatal to success, because 
of their exceeding dryness, the rocks 
forming a roof overhead, ‘robbing the 
plants even of the rainfall. The plants 
are so perfectly hardy that even in winter 
they should not.be allowed to become dry. 
The ineurving of the leaves at any time is 











if so, all the better from the picture-mak- 
ing point of view. Sow the seeds as soon 
as harvested on the surface of very sandy, 
finely. sifted peat, and take care that it 
never becomes dry. When watering is 
necessary, the finest spray, from a syringe 
will be found better than any watering- 
ean application. Owing to dryness and 
ignorance, the seedlings may linger on for 


| half-a-dozen years before flowering ; with 


moisture and experience they may flower 
in two. 

VARIETIES.—The following are the more 
notable varieties of the group, and all are 
endowed with rosettes of deeply wrinkled 
or. blistered leaves, which are. usually 
shaggy, beneath :— 
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R. NATALIAA.—The value of this hand- 
some Servian species cannot well be over- 
estimated. The leaves are rather long, 


and covered with silky, yellow hairs be- | 


neath. The flowers come earlier than 
those of R. pyrenaica, and are of a more 
brilliant violet-purple. 


It. pYRENAICA, the typical species, is well | nd 
the flowers of the majority of species the 


known. Its habit of growth is well shown 
in the picture. The violet-purple flowers 
have a conspicuous golden centre. R. p. 
alba is a rare, nearly 
R. p. rosea is an equally 
quisite form; its 
tinted flowers render it 
In 

R. serpica.—The leaves are smoother 
and lenger than in the last-named species, 
the flowers varying from lilac to purple. 
It is a pretty and distinet plant of quite 
easy cultivation. 


rare and ex- 


very charming. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Lilium testaceum. 


THERE is no doubt that Lilium testaceum | 


is one of the most beautiful of the whole 
genus, with its corolla of a delicate shade 
of apricot slightly tinged with flesh colour, 
which distinguishes this Lily from all 
others, its bright orange anthers forming 
a charming contrast with its buff-coloured 
gracefully reflexed petals. Its origin is 
unknown, as it has never been found in a 
wild state, but it is believed to be a hybrid 
between the Madonna Lily (lL. candidum) 
and the Turk’s Cap Lily (i. chalcedoni- 
eum), and it certainly bears some 
semblance to these two species, its stature 
and constitution closely resembling those 
of the Madonna Lily, while the bright ver- 
milion of Lilium chaleedonicum shows in 
the delicate tint of the flowers, while it also 
somewhat resembles the latter species with 
ifs reflexed petals. It is supposed to have 
been first noticed among a batch of seed- 
lings raised at Erfiirt in 1846, although it 
has also been said to come from Japan, 
though neither of its reputed parents 
grows there; but reference is made in Dr. 
Wallace’s ** Notes on Lilies’’ that he had 
actually seen a figure of this Lily among 
Japanese drawings. ‘The plant grows from 
5 feet to 6 feet high, the flowers being 
borne in trusses of from six to twelve 
during July on stiff stems, densely clothed 
their whole length with linear leaves 
spirally arranged. It is also known under 
the names of lL. excelsum and L. isabelli- 
num, but its popular English name is the 
**Nankeen Lily,’’ as its colour very closely 
approaches Nankeen dye. It requires 
similar conditions to the Madonna Lily. 
The bulbs should be planted as soon as the 
flowering stems have died down, certainly 
not after the middle of September, putting 
them just below the surface in a sheltered 
position in good loam, preferably not in 
full sun, and if the soil is not of a eal- 
eareous nature lime or mortar-rubbish 
should be added. They may not make a 
great show the first year, but once estab- 
lished they should be left undisturbed, 
when they will increase and form a beauti- 
ful mass.—F’. G. Preston, Cambridge, in 
Trish Gardening. 
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pyrenzus.—This Starwort 
largely into neglect, owing, 
to the number of new varieties 
which have been raised of late years. 
It does not deserve this. Je is 
some 8 feet high, and bears large-sized 
blooms of a brilliant purple from July to 
August, before the majority of the other 
Starworts come into flower. It comes 
from Catalonia, and is quite hardy in our 
British gardens.—S. ARNOTT. 


has 
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pure-white form. | 


glistening white, rose- | 
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Irises. 


Tere is Something about this big family 
of plants which has-a special charm for 
many garden lovers. Apart from the 
beauty of colouring and elegant shape of 


foliage is often strikingly beautiful, setting 
off the graceful blossoms to perfection and 
making the plants handsome objects in the 
border even when the blooms are over. 
Many of them, particularly those of the 
Germanica and allied classes, are SO easy 
grow that for that very reason they 
often do not get the cultivation they de- 
serve and are relegated to some out-of-the- 
Way spot where nothing much else will 
grow, but where, though they may grow, 
they can neyer flower as they should. 
Eyen where they are appreciated and 
treated properly, however,’ it is quite a 
common thing to find nothing but. a few 
forms of the Germanica class grown, and, 
benutiful as ‘these are, they cannot take 
the place of many of the other numerous 
species, some of which are quite as easy to 
manage as the Germanica forms and quite 
beautiful. One does .sometimes 
a clump or two of the Siberian-Iris (I am 
speaking of ordinary gardens), and occa- 
sionally I. ochroleuca, and, of course, such 
bulbous species as I. hispanica and 1. 


to 


as see 


| anglica, but when one has mentioned these 


it comprises practically all the species 
known to the average gardener, except, 
perhaps, I. K:empferi, which is) supposed 
by many to be impossible except in a bog 
or shallow water. There is a great wealth 
of Irises which are little Known to the 
average man, but which ean be quite easily 
grown even in an ordinary little London 
suburban garden, and which, increasing in 
beauty as they do year by year, would be 
far more interesting than many of the 
annuals or more ordinary perennials with 
such gardens are usually filled. 
How many people, for instance, grow the 
lovely winter-flowering Algerian Iris which 
gives. its delicate sky-blue flowers with 
their sweet scent just when blooms are 


| most precious, from November to March. 


And yet it is perfectly easy to manage ina 
raised bed of light or leafy soil at the foot 
of a south wall, growing and flowering 
luxuriantly even in a smoky London gar- 


den. Iris reticulata is quite as easy, given 
similar treatment, and its deep violet- 


coloured and. Violet-scented blossoms are 
most welcome in February. The sweet- 
scented Iris’ graminea, too, is perfectly 
easy in an-ordinary border, and will give 
plenty of its rather curious blue and purple 
flowers, nestling among the Grassy foliage 
and smelling strongly of Apricot jam. Iris 
missouriensis is another lovely Iris,_ free- 
flowering and most easily grown in an 
ordinary border, but rarely seen. Its 
flowers are of a peculiarly beautiful and 
delicate shade of lavender-blue, difficult to 
describe, but very charming. The Siberian 
Tris, though growing best in moist condi- 
tions, does very well in an ordinary border 
if deeply dug and well hoed, and is, in my 
opinion, one of the most beautiful of the 
whole of the Iris family, with its long, 
narrow, arching foliage and sheaves of 
graceful flowers on long stems in white or 
various shades of blues and purples, which 
are most decorative in the garden as well 
as in the house. There are many named 
forms, Snow Queen being, perhaps, the 
finest white, and this is, indeed, a lovely 
thing. The flowers of this species seed 
profusely, and it is interesting-and easy to 
raise seedlings. So it is from the Japanese 
Iris Krempferi, which also, though natu- 
ally a marsh-loving species, is quite easy 
to grow in a well-cultivated border. It is, 





of course, a noble species with enormous 
flowers, but, personally, tT much prefer the 
snaller but more graceful Siberian Iris. 
The Japanese Iris naturally grows more 
vigorously in a boggy situation, and if, a 
tub or a tank be sunk in the ground a 
miniature bog can easily be made which 
will answer quite well for the marsh- 
loving species. Iris Wilsoni, a Chinese 
species somewhat like a yellow I. sibirica, 
will grow well under such conditions—so 
will Monnieri and its hybrid Monspur and 
others. 

The Mourning Tris (I. Susiana), which, 


though subdued in colouring is a singu- 
larly beautiful one, belongs to a group 
which does present some. difficulties of 


cultivation, but the hybrids which the late 
Sir’ Michael. Foster raised between this 
group and the Germanica group combine 
much of the interest and beauty of the 
former with the accommodating nature of 
the latter, and in well-drained, sunny posi- 
tions, are little, if any, more difficult than 
the Germanica forms. 

One of the- few Trises which will flourish 
in Shade is our native Gladwin Iris” (1. 
fotidissima). Although the flowers of this 
are inconspicuous it is a species well worth 
growing for the sake of the seed-pods, 
which are well-known objects for winter 
decoration when they haye half opened, 
displaying the bright coral-red seeds in- 
side. There is a rare form of this’ with 
yellow flowers, and another with yarie- 
gated foliage. Another native, I. pseuda- 
corus, the well-known Marsh Tris with 
deep yellow flowers, is -handsome ‘and 
easily grown in the border, but the flowers 
do not last very Jong. This also has a 
form with variegated leaves. 

Then, in addition to the tall June-flower- 
ing Irises of the Germanica group, there is 
the dwarf I. pumila, flowering quite early 
and not more than a few inches high. 
though with much larger blooms than one 
would expect from the size of the plants. 
These are suitable for the front .of/the 
border or for the rock garden, 

The above-mentioned are all @asily- 
grown species, but by no means exhaust 
the list of Irises: which ean be grown in 
any garden. - It such a fascinating 
family that the more anyone gets to know 
of the various kinds the more anxious will 
he be to try some of those more difficult 
ones which are not everybody’s plants, but 


is 








will readily respond if their needs are 
studied. Weaty. 
NOTES AND. REPETHS. 
Phygelius' capensis.—A recent note 


upon this plant reminds me that, while it 
is, generally speaking, very hardy, it may 
succumb during a winter of exceptional 
severity. It might be planted more freely 
even in exposed districts, notwithstand- 
ing its somewhat. suspicious name. leg 
capensis is a very serviceable plant for 
autumn flowering, and its reddish-scarlet 
blooms are very attractive. The plant in 
height may be from 2 feet to 23 feet, and 
succeeds in the usual border, soil.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

Herbaceous PxHonies.—These handsome 
plants make quite a deal of root growth 
during the winter, and any old clumps will 
be greatly benefited by a good mulching of 
old manure lightly forked in now, so that 
the rains of winter may wash the nutri- 
ment down to the roots and hélp them for 
the flowering season. Ponies are very 
gross feeders, and established plants often 
suffer from lack of sufficient nourishment 
in the soil.—O. ©. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Berberis orthobotrys. 


AN “alinost bewildéring number of DBar- 
berries ‘can be obtained for garden de- 
coration ; some are well known and freely 
plinted, ofthers are seldom met with. The 
subject of this note is one of the latter, 
and, although attractive when in fruit, it 
is not superior to a number of the better- 
known kinds. A free-growing ~ shrub 








sometimes surprised to see a: well-grown 
tree. Moreover, it gives fairly satisfac- 
tory results in towns, and a specimen 40 
feet high, with a trunk nearly 18 inches 
in diameter, may be seen in a small gar- 
den adjoining Goldhawk Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. Itds a native of China, and 


is a favourite ornamental tree, not only 


Fruiting branches of Berberis orthobotrys. 


several feet high, it-is of graceful outline, 
with greyish, spiny branches clothed with 
small, deciduous leaves, from the axils of 
Which short racemes of yellow flowers ap- 
pear, these being followed by *small, ob- 
long, red fruits. A well-fruited bush is 
attractive, but no more beautiful than a 
bush of the common LB. vulgaris. The 
Inajority of the Barberries succeed in any 
200d garden soil, and give little trouble 
once they are established. D 





Paulownia imperialis.—Although Taul- 
ownia imperialis cannot be regarded as a 
Suitable tree for general cultivation in the 
British Isles, it does well in the warmer 
parts, and even in the Midlands one is 


in that ‘country; but in’ Japan: ‘The 
flowers are tubular, blue-purple, up to 2 
inches long, and almost as far across, the 
flowering time being late May and early 
June. Unfortunately, the flower-buds are 
produced in autumn, and they are some- 
times killed by winter frost. As a rule, 
however, they” escape injury in the 
southern counties, where it forms one of 
the most beautiful of all flowering trees. 


Planted in well-drained, loamy soil, it 
gives excellent results, while it may be 
easily. propagated by root cuttings in 


spring, sections 4 inches long and of the 
thickness of a lead pencil being suitable. 


-—D. 
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Two Beautiful Rocksprays. 
COTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS.—Surely this 
is one of the most distinct and beautiful of 
large group of Rocksprays, the low 
horizontal growth placing it in the fore- 


ground of choice shrubs. Indispensable 
for bold grouping along the sides of 


carriage drives and paths, or fringing the 
sides of rocky streams and lakes, where 
the charming Fern-like growths immerse 
themselves in the water, decorating these 
positions in late autumn with a gorgeous 
mantle of crimson leaves and fruits. By 
the end otf November most of the leaves 
have fallen, leaving the  fishbone-like 
growths ablaze in the sunshine with their 
lond of  gorgeous-coloured fruits . un- 
equalled in brilliance in the autumn land- 
scape. It isa beautiful shrub for furnish- 
ing steep, sloping banks, spreading out its 
growths in a flattish way, exposing its 
beauty to perfection. When trained to a 
wall, as if often is, it is equally handsome 
and will grow to a good height. 

©. Stwonsr.—Another remarkably hand- 
some kind which assumes a tall, uprigh! 
character, quite distinct from the above, 
with much larger fruits of the same bril- 
liant colour. Although the leaves of this 
remain on longer, they do not develop the 
colouring of those of C. horizontalis. The 
shrubs of this are unusually loaded with 
fruit this year, and are most effective on 
high, hungry ground, where they are fully 
exposed and where their slender branches 
are seen to great advantage. 
this handsome shrub interlaced with 
Jasminum —nudiflorum, whose yellow 
flowers, trailing among the crimson fruit, 
were very lovely.—E. M. 


I once saw 





NOTES. AND RAPLIES. 

The River Birch (Betula nigra).—This is 
quite unlike the generally cultivated 
forms of Birch met with in this country. 
It is usually divided into several large 


branches at but a little height from the 
ground. A still more distinctive feature 
is furnished by the bark, which in the 


old trees is of a dark blackish tint. It 
partially peels off and remains attached to 
the stem and principal branches in large, 
eurling flakes, which give to a specimen 
a rugged appearance. The new bark, 
which is then exposed, is of a brownish 


tint. At a little distance the trunk and 
principal branches appear to be stouter 
than they really are, by reason of this 
loose bark. This Birch is: a native of 
astern North America. In, a state of 


nature it. inhabits the banks of water- 
courses and: similar moist spots.. From a 
timber point of view, the wood from moist 
districts is inferior to that from more up- 
land places. In this country its chief re- 


‘commendation is as an ornamental tree, 


for it is particularly striking, especially 
in winter, whether in.a group near the 


water or as a single specimen on the 
lawn. When associated with other 
Birches, the contrast between this and 


some of-the different kinds, whose trunks 
glisten in, the» sunshine like burnished 
silver, is very marked.—K. R. W. 

Cassinia fulvida.—The Cassinias seem 
to be only represented in this district by 
C. fulvida, still frequently grown as Dip- 
lopappus echrysophyllus. TI look upon it as 
practically hardy, although some seasons 
may try it severely, and even lead to the 
death of an old plant or two. The golden 
stems, with the same colouring in the 
leaves, give special beauty .to this shrub, 
although the heads of white flowers do not 
elaim any special notice. They are of ser- 
vice late in the year, often lasting until 
the middle of November.—DUMFRIES, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Lawns.—Lawns should be well swept 
and rolled, and walks also. Alterations, 
either in regard to the making of new 


lawns or relevelling of those in existence, 
and the making of new 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Scotland. 


Potting materials.—lIt always ad- 


1S 





| visable to keep up a good supply of the 


> 


necessary ingredients—loam, peat, and 


| sand—for potting, and the present time is 


footpaths or | 


gravelling such as require it, should be 


pressed forward. The widening of drives 
which need it is also werk which should be 
undertaken now, and the same with re- 
spect to gravelline. To meet the 
and tear of motor traffic, the last-named 
should he exceptionally well constructed, 
and the surface made very firm and 
smooth. The planting of deciduous. and 
other trees to form avenues and groups for 
effect and wind-hreaks should be pushed 


on, securely staking them afterwards. The | 
some | 


value of the large-fruited Crabs, 
varieties of Apples.and Pears, and the 
many species of other flowering trees and 
shrubs should not be overlooked when 
eroups of ornamental trees and shrubs are 


being formed, either in the grounds or be- | 


yond the confines of the latter. 
Fruit-houses.—The present is a suitable 
time for the buying in of choice varie- 
ties of Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, and dessert Cherries for the 
orchard-house. Get them potted up after 
trimming off broken roots or any of the 
strongest of undue length. For compost 
nse good turfy loam, with an addition of 


lime rubbish, wood ashes or burnt soil, 
and bone meal. <A thin layer of 4-inch 
hones placed over the draimage is also 


heneficial, The compost should be in a 


fairly dry condition, and made quite firm | 


by ramming. If early forced 
Strawberries are required, plants of an 
early variety grown for the purpose should 
‘be placed in genial warmth to give them a 
start. <A pit which will accommodate a 
good deep bed of tree leaves is the best of 
all places in which to start pot Straw- 
berries, as the heat engendered by the 
leaves is usually sufficient to promote root- 
action, and induce the plants in due course 
to push up their flowers well above the 
foliage. The next best means of forcing 
them is to stand the plants on a shelf in 
either a Peach-house or vinery just being 
started. In the former case, stand the 
plants either on the leaves or plunge the 
vots to the rims in them, according to the 
heat of the bed, which should be tested 
with the aid of a plunging thermometer. 
Free the plants of dead leaves, scrape off 
a little of the surface soil, and top-dress 
with rich, loamy compost, and scrub the 
pots. Before the plants push up_ their 
flower-trusses subject them to vaporising, 
or whenever it may be necessary. 
Plant-houses.—Well-established plants 
of Callas will now, if introduced to gentle 
warmth, quickly produce a good supply 
of spathes, and that this may for some 
time to come be continuous. afford the 
roots mild doses of tepid hquid manure 
when water is needed. Karly-flowering 
bunch Narcissi may be induced to bloom 
more quickly if introduced to genial 
warmth, and the same with early Daffo- 
dils, if the pots or boxes in which they 
are grown are well filled with roots. 
Roman Hyacinths may, if necessary, be 
subjected to a certain amount of forcing, 
but keep them near the light. to prevent 
the spikes from becoming unduly drawn. 
Tnspect the foliage of Cyclamens_ fre- 
quently, and vaporise at once if but a few 
thrips are found, as these auickly increase, 
and not only spoil the foliage, but cause 
the flowers to come malformed. As a pre- 


ventive, see that the surroundings on 
beds, stages, or shelves do not become 


dry, this being a fruitful source of infec- 
tion. For the same reason the atmosphere 


in the house should be charged with a 
slight degree of humidity by lightly 


sprinkling the floor in fine weather. 


A. W. 


wear | 


| cover 


| pots which are being 








a good one at which to add to the stock 
in hand. Concerning loam, the top’of a 
pasture closely eaten by sheep or by deer 
is unequalled. The turves should be cut 
at an equal thickness of 2 inches, and 
stacked either in a square or in a ridged 
heap, Grass side down. If a sprinkling of 
soot and a little stable manure can_ be 
given between each layer, the addition 
will ultimately be beneficial. The obtain- 
ine of peat in some districts is a difficult 
job, and where it is not naturally pre- 
sent and of good quality it is preferable 
to purchase it, even if less must be used. 
Sand ought to be clean and sharp, not too 
fine. Sea sand, which is of a shelly nature, 
is excellent for most purposes, and those 
who can procure it need have no apprehen- 
sions about its being dangerous. Some 
subject it to washing with fresh water, 
hut [ find that if it 1s not used for some 
little time after being stored the saline 
particles evaporate, and leave the sand 
harmless to roots even of the most tender 
description. Leaf-mould, too, is usually 
in request, and, while this is not, perhaps, 
quite essential in potting composts, use 
and wont have sanctioned its employment. 
Tt\is in most places, of course, quite easily 
obtainable, the best being that formed by 
the decay of the leaves of Oak or of Beech, 
In a comparatively short time the need 
for considerable quantities of soil of dif- 
ferent kinds for ‘seed-eowine and other 
purposes will arise. It is wise, therefore, 
during suitable weather to get under 
as:much as may presumably he 
wanted. An open shed or similar place is 
well fitted for storing such materials, and 
when these are got ready at this season 
there is no delay, when seed-time arrives, 
on account of frozen or sodden. soil. 

Wall trees.—Suited by the weather, fur- 
ther progress has been made im attending 
to wall fruit trees. Plum trees have been 
taken in hand during the week, and_ will 
shortly be completed. | There is a large 
and representative collection grown in 
these gardens, and soil and climate appear 
to suit them exceptionally well. It is 
worthy of note that during the present 
season there is almost an, entire absence of 
strong growths which usually form after 
summer pruning. On the other hand, it 
is many years since the spurs were so 
covered with fruit-buds, so that the out- 
look for the ensuing year is bright. In 


| dealing with Plum trees, it is advisable to 


be as sparing with the knife as possible. 
See that the ties, or shreds, used 1n secur- 
ing the branches and shoots to the wall 
are, while firm enough, not too tight to 
impede circulation or to chafe the bark. 
Chafing, if it is not entirely responsible 
for outbreaks of canker and gumming, 
will, at any rate, predispose a branch to 
these diseases. 


Cold frames.—On all suitable occasions 
let these be aired as freely as possible. 
Where cuttings have been put out an beds 
thickly in cold frames they are inclined to 
damp if kept closed too long. | Even in 
frosty weather there is generally an in- 
terval of sun about midday, when the 
sashes can be removed for a time. No 
watering, in the case of store plants an 
wintered in cold 
frames, should for a time be necessary. 
Should the leaves of such things as Tufted 
Pansies or of Pemtstemons begin to rot 
owing to damp, these should be removed 
without delay. A hittle freshly slaked 
lime, scattered over the surface of the 
beds, will do no harm, 


W. McGurroca, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Midland Counties, 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—At this 
| time of the vear there is no flower to equal 
these for cutting. The Enchantress forms 
still hold their own. among all the newer 
varieties that have been introduced. These 
are most. reliable, and at the present time 
are. producing blooms of lovely shades. 
Destiny is also very fine at the present 
time, its colour, soft cerise, remaining good 
under all conditions. The stems are good 
and the habit perfect. Other good varie- 
ties that are now in full bloom are Empire 
Day (pale salmon-pink), Lady Northcliffe 
(rich salmon-pink), Pink Sensation (rose- 
pink), R. I°. Felton (rose-pink), Mary All- 


wood (cherry-salmon, form perfect}, 
Triumph (vich erimson), Mikado | (helio- 
trope), Circe — (heliotrope, ‘flaked. deep 
cerise, calyx splits), Saffron (the best 
yellow), White Wonder, and Wivels- 
field White. For “the next five or 


six weeks—the most trying time in Carna- 
tion culture—manure, if applied at all, 
must be used with great judgment. Nitro- 
eenous manures especially should mot be 
wsed, a flaccid condition. of the flower, ac- 
companied by a weak calyx that more 
often than not splits, following their use. 
Another cause of weakness in some varie- 
ties is the production of too many 
crowths, which, if not reduced, either do 
not flower or only yield small, worthless 
blooms. Varieties which require atten- 
tion in this direction should be examined 
and tthinned two or three times in the 
period from October to May. Those left 
in a very short time increase in vigour. 
An atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. 
should be maintained when the weather is 
mild, but rather than. resort to too much 
fire-heat. lower the temperature to 45 degs., 
or even 40 degs., in severe weather. Ven- 
tilate the house freely on all favourable 
OCCASIONS. 


French Beans.—Great care is needed to 
obtain a supply of these during the dull 
winter mouths. However well one may be 
provided with means, some difficulty will 
be experienced owing to insufficient sun 
and daylight. Extreme . temperature 
either way must be guarded against. Too 
much fire-heat is worse than allowing the 
temperature to get somewhat low, as the 
plants become weakened, and red spider is 
almost certain to make its appearance. 
Endeavour to keep the temperature of the 
house at about 55 degs., allowing the maxi- 
mum to be 60 degs. and the minimum 50 
degs., according to the outdoor tempera- 
ture. The atmosphere of the house musb 
be kept moist, and the foliage of the 
plants thoroughly syringed with tepid 
water between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. on. fine 
days. Water with care, and afford weak 
liquid manure at every other watering. 
The pods should. be picked immediately 
they are of sufficient size for use. If not 
all required for present use, they ean be 
preserved for several days by plaeing the 
ends in a little water and keeping the 
vessel in the same temperature as that in 
which the Beans are growing, changing 
the water every day. I make fresh sow- 
ings in 7-inch pots about once a fortnight, 
and very little water is needed until the 
seeds have germinated. 

Rotation of crops should receive care- 
ful consideration, as, except in a few in- 
stances, it is necessary to change the site 


of crops each year. Selection of varie- 
ties of vegetables from the seed list 


should be given careful attention. Varie- 
ties that succeed in one locality may be, 
and often are, a complete failure in an- 
other district. The best of everything 
should be grown, as inferior sorts require 
just ‘as much, if not more, attention as 
the superior varieties, Good standard 
kinds should always be grown for the 
maincrop, but a few of the new kinds 


may be included, as they afford oppor- 
tunities for comparison with the older 
ones. 





F. W. G. 
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Mr. Ernest BALLARD is a prose poet as 
well as a philosopher, and his volume, 
“Days in My Garden,’’ will be read with 
pleasure by lovers of poetry and Nature. 
The work is of the size known as crow)! 


quarto, with ample margins, and it con-. 


tains some 130 illustrations from photo- 
grapbs taken by the author. The yolume 
is issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, and, needless to say, it is well 
printed. The object of the author is to 
communicate to others the happiness he 
feels when surrounded by natural beauty. 
If we have a love for Nature and for the 
secrets she possesses, we have, he believes, 
an inward joy of which none can rob us. 
The more he turns to Nature the more he 
realises the mystery of her greatness. She 
never fails, and in the largeness of her 
heart there is nothing to cause pain. 
“Nature never did betray the 
heart that loves her.’’ 

Indeed, the theme of the book through- 
out is Nature and beauty. The author has 
travelled, and his references to distant 
places are happy in that they help the 


-vender to a fuller realisation of the home 


ecenes he may be. describing. To only a 
favoured few, he points out, comes the 
chance of seeing more than a tiny portion 
of the world. “Still, for those whose 
anchorage is limited, there exists around 
them a world of infinite wonder and 
beauty, the charm of colour, limitless life, 
the web of design, the workshop of the 
mind that is behind all we see and know. 

To give our readers an idea of Mr. 
Ballard’s descriptive -and  soliloquising 
powers we quote from the last chapter in 
the book, entitled ‘‘ The End of the Year.” 

“The folding dusk of evening curtains 
the sky, and the spirit of the night rides in 
on great clouds of darkness, and real 
I stir the 
logs upon the hearth into,a blaze, not that 
T need its light (for I shut my eyes that 1 
may see more clearly), but, somehow, that 
ruddy, flickering glow has a subtle jn- 
fluence which kindles memory, and before 
iny inner eyes float the pictures of * ny 
garden.’ 

““T sce a river bed, grey-boulder strewn, 
ifs sun-sbrunk stream a thread of whitened 
foam that leaps and hides in the wadi; on 
every side a bare, treeless land in colour 
ruddy chestnut-brown. Grouped, by the 
stream in- patchy. upright growth are 
Oleander bushes, their deep, rich green 
erowned with pink-fleshed blooms, of ex- 
quisite colour, while sentinelled around 
upon great stones, in frequent spots as if 
petrified, stand quaint yet graceful herons, 
the lovely grey of their plumage coim- 
pleting one of wild Nature’s perfect colour 
schemes. 

** Again, a terraced old-world Rose gar- 
den seems to sleep in the long June-day 
sun. I see and smell the fragrant blooms, 
I hear the happy twitter of the swallows, 
which, like blue-steel shuttles, weave a 
great aerial web in their flight down to 
where the river glides. 

“T look down upon a flower border into 
-ansies, with 
their eat-like faces, blending the richest 
hues in their soft velvet folds. 

“Before me lies an Irish bog, rough 
Heather-grown, its naked patches of peat, 
tan and sepia-toned, its face pitted where 








*“Days in my Garden.” By Ernest Ballard. 212 pages, 
with 131 illustrations. Cambridge University Press. Price 
2ls. net; post free, 21s. 6d, Of all Booksellers or from our 
own Book Department, 





the pot-holes lurk, their margins fringed 
deep ted with tiny sundews, and just be- 
yond, a breeze-tossed, snowflaked breadth 
of Cotton Grass; the emerald-green of 
Water Grasses laces the level stretch to 
where the Brooms blaze and giant Gorse 
gold-spatters the Ben, blue-hazed. I hear 
the curlews whistle, I smell the burning 
turves. 

“Anon, a silent world, snow-thatched, 
the burden of deep whiteness almost too 
much for bending bough and prostrate 
growth; there is the hush of smothered 
life in the profound stillness. 

““T see, too, the familiar figure of a true 
friend as he stoops to gather carefully 
what some would call a weed from the 
hedgerow, or, kneeling, tenderly plucks 
the tiny spray from the flowerland he 
loves and in which, to him, there hardly 
ever is a stranger. Great sorrows have 
but made his life one of unbroken praise 
and worship, its quiet beauty and rever- 
ence an inspiration and influence to those 
who are privileged to know him. ‘ 

“And so, without any conscious mental 
effort, a hundred scenes, at home, afar, 
visualise, each portrayed on the magic 
canvas hung in the hidden galleries of re- 
membrance that no obliterating blackness 
ean hide nor cloud dull—stored happiness; 
joys that none can snatch away—memories 
of ‘Days in my garden’; mine, ‘to have 
and to hold till death us do part’ and then 
still not lost; in the Larger Progress of the 
After of Life to enlarge and develop more 
abundantly in the Greater Gardens, where 
the spirit of Beauty and of Truth shall 
guide and reveal to us in due time all 
things that we would know.” 








Ducks and Geese at Kew. 


Srr,—My letter to the Minister of Agri- 
culture was too short, for the full expres- 
sion of my feelings about this business ¢f 
the absence of the lovely Water Lilies and 
other aquatie plants from the waters at 
Kew, and the best way is to tell of my own 
trials. 

Hardy Nymplhieas are the most striking 
gain, we have ever had in the open-air 
garden, and their origin and treatment 
should have importance for us. Being 
much interested in my first results with 
them, I went to see the man who raised 
them. He was a modest amateur, M. 
Latour-Marliae (1 think a retired apothe- 
cary), ina small town near sordeaux, and, 
unlike so many Frenchmen, who take to 
dominoes when about forty, he had turned 
his attention to gardening in a small way. 
Like Piron, he was ‘‘ not even an academi- 
cien.” I heard from his own lips how he 
came to take up the subject. He had read 
in a Belgian magazine the description of 2 
Victoria Regia house and the splendour of 
the plants, and it interested him so much 
that he collected some old crocks and dairy 
pots in which to grow a few hardy white 
Water Lilies. These plants he crossed 
with the Swedish red variety (N. alba var. 
rosea), and thus he pottered on for about 
ten years. One morning his wife came in 
and said, ‘‘ There is a red Lily in flower.”’ 
In that way he originated the race of 
hardy Nymphieas, which hag since become 
so. valuable in Inglish gardens. The 


beauty of a Victorian Regia house is far 


surpassed by anyone who makes the best 
use of these plants. M. Latour-Marliac 
went on from one gain to another, and be- 
fore his death he had raised a large num- 
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ber of colour varieties and hybrids to his 
everlasting fame. 

These plants are as hardy here as the 
common Dock, wanting little care and no 
protection, save from vermin and water- 
fowl. I went one day to Kew, and was 
surprised to find them absent from the 
lakes there. On asking the late curator, 
Mr. George Nicholson, why these plants 
were not grown at Kew, I was informed 
that the ducks and geese would destroy 
them. He regarded it as what lawyers 
call an ‘‘act of God,’ and not to be 
changed! This appeared to be so un- 
reasonable that I wae led to write to the 
Minister of Agriculture, deploring the fact 
that the greatest of botanic gardens should 
be deprived of so much floral beauty for the 
sake of ducks and geese. In our islands, 
with their noble estuaries, long coast- 
lines, lovely rivers, and broads in Norfolk, 
and Irish lakes, it is ridiculous that the 
waters at Kew should be bare of vegeta- 
tion for the sake of birds which, offering 
as they do many opportunities, are better 
accommodated at the Zoo and elsewhere. 
These creatures utterly spoil all attempts 
at water-gardening. Once or twice I gave 
way to the shooting men by allowing them 
the use of my ponds for water-fowl, the 
result being the total loss of beauty in the 
flowers there. 

Geese and ducks may be seen in every 
farmyard. There is no objection to. the 


coming of wild creatures naturally. We 
have the kingfisher, the moorhen, the 


dipper, and the heron very often; occa- 
sionally, too, swans light upon the ponds, 
but they do no harm. The greatest enemy 
we found at first was the water-vole, that 
takes the flowers to the bank and makes a 
meal of them. Constant trapping helped 
us to save the blooms, but lef the waters 
alone and all the flowers go hefore it. 
Next to it is the water-hen, that knocks 
the flowers about and eats them, but it is 
not nearly so active an enemy as the water- 
vole. The brown rat is no good, and we 
trap it with other things, but it is not an 


enemy like the water-vole. The greatest 
destruction was when I gave way to the 


shooters, and allowed ducks to be brought 
up. These destroyed the leaves and 
flowers every year, but they are such 
strong-rooted things that they came up is 
well as ever in the following years. Grebes 
and coots or any other birds just came and 
looked after themselves, and did us no 
harm. 

At Kew the waters are so situated that 
there might be beautiful pictures made 
with aquatic plants, not covering the water 
the wrong way, but by the contrast be- 
tween the groups of Water Lilies and the 
open water. 

The cost and care of these ducks and 
eeese must also be thought of. It is not 
worth while to spend money on food for 
them and on men to look after them to 
spoil the garden with their various dis- 
figurements. I have no doubt that if the 
Minister of Agriculture would consult any 
competent gardeners he would find they 
would agree with me that for the sake of 
the Water Lilies and other aquatie plants 
Kew should be relieved of the presence of 





these creatures.—W. JRopinson in the 
Field. 
The grey squirrel.—What a pest the 


grey squirrel is! I have shot several 
dozen during the last two seasons because 
they are so destructive to Nuts and fruits. 
The Walnut is an especial favourite. 
Several trees around here were cleared 
entirely, in spite of shooting so many. 
Looking around Woburn in 1918 1 saw 
more proof of this animal’s pilfering. 
Peaches three-parts grown, which they had 
got from the trees on the walls, lay on the 
top of the kitchen garden wall.—BeEps. 
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BEES, 


Beekeeping in Large Towns. 


the flat iroofs of 


““Wuy should all big, 
Loudon be wasted? ’’ ‘This 4juestion is 
quoted from the chatty and always in- 


page—* Social and Political 
* in the Daily Graphic. 


teresting 
Talk of the Town 
The writer records the use DOW 
made of one such flat roofs, not far 
from the Houses of Parliament, where a 
poultry, run-.has. been established with 
SUCCeSS. This paragraph was followed 
up the next day by an illustration ef the 


of 


identical poultry run, in which illustra- 
tion I noticed, too, one or two rabbit 
hutches. I did not, however, see any 
bee-hives. Why not? In conversation 
wilh townspeople on bees, I have 
been confronted by them with the 
supposed difficulty in’ ,the: “way.. ot 


their taking up beekeeping, of *‘ no room 
for hives.” My statement that 3 feet 
or 4 feet square of space anywhere in the 


4 en, rit 7JEeLs - OF ruil “ees rj j | . : . 4 
a with flowers or fruit trees within | 4¢ tne one instance mentioned above. 


being | 


five or six miles will suffice, has set them | 


thinking. But, though apparently 


possessing 
enterprise. 


interest, they all seem to lack | 
To keep bees in an odd bit of | 


space has not hitherto been the custom, 


and therefore one’s suggestion has not 
caught on. The novelty of it, however, 
does not dispense with its practicability. 

In November, 1917, there was printed 
in this column an actual photograph of 
2 couple of bee-hives on the leads of a 
business man’s house, where bees were 
kept easily and profitably, and then I 
commended the idea. I do so again now, 
but. to-day I particularly invite dwellers 
in towns think it. I have often 
pressed superiority of beekeeping 


to of 


the 


over poultry, both in the matter of com, | 


parative profit and also of time demanded 
for attention, as well as outlay in begin- 
ning. The Daily Graphic. correspon- 
dent’s idea of poultry on the flat roofs of 
ordinary dwelling-houses and hospitals 
is, of course, exeellent, but I think T can 
go one better in. saying “ Keep bees 
there.’ They will require less attention, 
and, consequently, there will be fewer 
demands for trudging up those awful 
stairs. There is a difference fhat a busy 
person will appreciate, between a journey 
up to the flat roof two or three times a 
day to feed poultry, not forgetting the 
weekly carrying down of refuse, and a 
journey to those regions just occasion- 
ally for observation purposes, and at one 
season only, for bringing down the grati- 
fying burden of the honey harvest. In 
wet weather bees ought never to need 
visiting, whereas with poultry this is all 


jhe more necessary. In any competition 
for a space.on the flat roof of a town 
house» or hospital bees» win, “ hands 


down.’ over every other contestant. 
“Phe eult of beekeeping bas made 
rapid advances during the year, and the 
outlook is extremely cheering.”’ So says 
the Beekeepers’ Record. The number of 
beekeepers in this country is almost 
doubled, while, says the same authority, 
in some parts the number, has increased 
six and Seven fold. At present, however, 
the general idea is that this is an indus- 
try only for people in rural districts—an 
erroneous idea, swrely, because, apart 
from the. locations available for hives on 
even flat roofs, all big towns, and Lon- 
don. especially so, have their parks, open 
spaces, squares, ete. Mr. John Hunter, 
in his ‘“‘:Manual of Beekeeping,’ pub- 
lished about 1878, supports the practica- 
bility in London, despite~ its fogs and 
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smoke. He reminds us that even if the 
| flowers be dirty, their nectaries secrete 


the coveted sweet, and the natura] filter 
of the bees will clarify it better. than any 
artificial one could do. I expect the only 
objection could possibly: be’ that. the bees 


might be tempted to raid the © sweet 
shops-or the grocers, but.against this one 
would say that from the, tops of the 
houses the bees would preferably make 

a bee line” for the trees. and flowers 
in the park, ete. I was. told some time 
ago that the bees from an apiary in the 


vicinity of Burton-on-Trent once raided 
a brewery there, to the confusion of the 
workmen, and also, unfortunately,.to the 
loss of the bees, which perished by drown- 
ing in the. wort, the sweet infusion 
malt, which had attracted them.’ Also, 
those bees which escaped. drowning. got 
imprisoned. in. the -brewery. Mr. John 
Hunter; too, mentions « this danger i 
breweries, -but I ;should. think, with 
plenty of natural forage outside,’ the dan- 


vey is usually almost a negligible one. -I 
know of several bee masters very‘ close 


to Burton-on-Trent, but I have only heard 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses on own roots (//. C'. Lewin).—lt 
is, unfortunately, net the practice of Rose 
crowers to supply China or other Roses 
on. their own roots. Your best 
will be to purchase those grafted in the 





usual way, and to propagate from cut- 
tings. This is easily done by takine 
shoots which have flowered during the 


current season with a heel, and inserting 
them in sandy soil, either in a bed in the 
open or beneath a wail, 
these cuttings, make.the soil very 
A good many, years ago I planted 600 of 
these Monthly Roses on their own roots. 
These came from a French firm. 


Violets unhealthy (/. 


leaf spot-fungus. All you can do now 1s 
to echlect and burn all the affected leaves 
and if possible also destroy by burning the 
surface soil around, otherwise you may 
have an-.even worse visitation next year. 
You should next year spray the plants 
with Bordeaux mixture in advance of the 
disease appearing, on the principle of pre- 
vention being the best cure. In addition 
to the fungus attack, the plants have been 


ce | 
OL 


of: | 


course | 


After putting 1 | 
y firm, | 
and they will in due course form roots. | 


W.).—Your | 
Violets have been attacked by the Violet- | 
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attacked by red spider, due in great mea- | 


sure to dryness at the roots and neglect to | 


keep them well watered and syringed dur- 
ing-the summer. Your only plan to 
syringe 


is 


roughly: wetted on hoti’ sides. 
FRUIT. 

Shanked Grapes (7'. 77.).—When berries 

in bunches of Grapes ’fail to colour, and 

turn sour or acid, the stems attaching 


the plants well with Quassia ex- | 
tract, seeing to it that the leaves are tho- | 


RITO Is the wonderful energiser for soll 

bacteria and multiplies all Allotment and 

Carden Produce, Of all corn dealers, seeds- 

men, and florists. If any difficulty is experi- 

enced in obtaining- supplies, write to the 
Makers, 


THE MOLASSINE Co., LTD., Dept.16, Greenwich, 8. H. 10. 


























PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Boards, planed and 
V- jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with felt, over tongued 
boards. _ Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, 
etc. 





Copyright Registered. 





CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 
6 ft, long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high -. £611 0. 16/- 
7 tt. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft.4in. high 710 6 23/6 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft. 8in. high 949.6. 35/- 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 111 4  45/- 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 13 3 0 55/- 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, ft. 4in. high 1418 6 70/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
HsTasiisHED 89 Years. BRIDE OnRD. 
Works, 6 acres. 





JOHN KLINKERT, 
F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 


Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 
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TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


LETHORION 


IMPROVED METAL VAPOUR CONE 


Fumigator 


Introduced 1885. 
OTHING yet intro: 


duced has surpassed. 








this. valuable 
method of Fumigating 


Greenhouses. . It com- 
bines economy with effi- 





ciency in every way, and 
is certain death to all 
pests, without any injury 
to vegetation ! 

Only a match required 
for starting it! Full 
directions for use on each 








such berries to the ‘bunches, invariably 
turning brown and shrivellang, they. are 
then suffering from shanking. It is caused 
by unsatisfactory root-action, and the only 
remedy is found in removing the top soil 
of the border, carefully lifting the roots, 
forking .up and. mixing with the bottom 
soil. some. wood.ashes, lime rubbish, and 
crushed bone, also some fresh soil, then 
relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, and 
covering them but a few inches with fresh 
soil. After giving a good watering, lay 
over the surface in the winter, if outdoors, 
a good mulch of long stable manure, 3 
inches thick. In the spring remove it, 
and as growth ensues give two or three 
light sprinklings of some artificial Vine 
manure, well washing it in.. Do not. also 
crop too heavily, as that sometimes leads 
to shanking. 
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tegd. Trade Mark 62957. Cone. 
Prices.—No. 1, for Frames and ‘‘Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 
cubic ft, 9d. each; No. 2. for Small Greenhouses up to 
1,500 cnbie ft.. 1’= each; No. 8, for general use in Large 
Greenhouses from 2,000 to 2,500 cubic ft, 1/6 each, 

Sold by the Trade generally. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., LONDON, S.E.1. 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATH, E.O. 
85 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
KILLS } 


VAPORITE wsc2 eon 


-Of all Seedsmen 
Strawsonw Cremicar Co tre 79.QueeNn Victoria 
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Planting Fruit-Trees in Heavy Soils. 


GIVEN a light or medium soil- with ample 
- drainage, planting suitable trees and the 
attainment of good all-round success are 
comparatively easy matters. It is in deal- 
ing with heavy, retentive soils that the 
inexperienced so often meet with failures. 
So-called economy often means increased 
labour and outlay in the end, and it is far 
wiser to plant a dozen or two trees only 
after due preparation of the ground than 
to rush headlong ‘into planting for plant- 
ing’s sake. I believe that plots which ean 
be assigned to fruit culture entirely with- 
out any regard to a grass surface for eattle 
or sheep should be trenched, or if too 
shallow for this operation, turned up one 
spit deep in autumn or early winter and 
aliowed to remain unplanted till the fol- 
lowing November, the improvement effected 
in the soil by such treatment and the con- 
sequent greater speed and freedom with 
which the roots of the newly-planted trees 
lay hold of the rooting medium warranting 
it. During the summer, whether weeds 
and rubbish make their appearanee or not, 
several harrowings or scuflings with five- 
lined forks should be given, no barrier 
then existing to a speedy completion of 
planting when the proper date arrives. Of 
course, where the loam too n Aly. ap- 
proaches clay to allow of an. effectual 
escape of surplus water, draining the plot, 
however small, by means of drain-pipes 
must precede trenching, nothing being so 
detrimental to free’ and short-joiuted 
growth as a cold, stagnant root-run. In 
the ease of clay subsoils overlaid with only 
a medium depth of passable loam it is well 
where labour is plentiful to lay the surface 
on one side, burn, say, the next 12 inches, 
and, the burning completed, mix the two 
together, adding as well road scrapings, 
mortar rubble, charred wood, or burnt 
garden refuse. Where capital hag been 
searce I have known this plan adopted for, 
Say, & space of 6 feet round where each 
tree is to grow, first placing a few inches 
of clinkers over the bottom to act as drain- 
age. This will suffice for a few years, 
when, if need be, a further similar addi- 
tion may be made. I am opposed to adding 
animal manure as a rule to heavy coni- 
posts at planting time, provided the staple 
is not. of a hungry. nature, as it almost in- 
variably ends in the. formation of rank, 
long-jointed wood, which-even root-pruning 
frequently takes years to remedy. Assist- 
anee by surface mulchings can always be 
siven. I have always advocated the use 
of stations composed of tiles, slates, or 
similar material to check descending tap- 
roots and induce the fibrous portion to 
take a horizontal course near to the sur- 
face, where they. will reap the full benefit 
of sun and ‘air. A-foot from the top is a 
good distance at which to fix these. In 
extra strong, cold mediums, bush trees, or 
at any rate those worked on the Paradise 
in the ease of Apples and Pears on the 
Quince, are imperative. These naturally 








root hearer the surface than Crab and Pear 
stocks, and, if necessary, the 

MOUNDING SYSTEM can be adopted with 
bush trees, as high winds have less effect 
on them than on tall standards. By the 
mound system I mean keeping the roots 
well up almost on the surface and forming 
mounds over them. This plan has often 
been attended with capital results where 
the soil has been shallow, poor, or gravelly. 
A very important point when dealing with 
the above sites is early planting. As soon 
as the trees can be safely lifted the work 
should be done, then they get a good root- 
hold before bad weather sets in. Neglect 
planting until, say, the middle of Decem- 
ber or later, and the roots remain inactive 
till spring, which is an evil almost, in fact, 
as bad as spring planting. Firm planting 
of Vines and Peach-trees is generally 
deemed imperative, but how often are 
many fruit-trees left in at least a semi- 
loose condition? Provided abundance of 
correctives is incorporated, Apples, Pears, 
and Plumé can hardly be made too firm, 
and for this reason it is hecessary to ecateh 
the soil in just the right condition—on the 
dry side. The final treading should be 
given previous to the last layer of soil 
being laid on. The supporting stakes 
should also be inserted soon after the tree 
is in position, as the compost can then be 
‘ammed around it piecemeal and firmness 
secured. Hammering the stakes in when 
planting is completed is unsatisfactory in 
more ways than one. It sometimes hap- 
pens that trees in heavy soil are considered 


Safe from drought, and are therefore left 


even ina dry summer to take care of them- 
selves, but I have known fine trees ruined 
by neglect of this simple operation, and 


| berhaps even left tnmulched, when one 
moderate soaking in April or May would 


have sufliced. Sometimes cold soil orehards 
also occupy exposed positions, in which 
case some varieties are more cértain to 
succeed than others. The following.warie- 


‘ties of Apples should in such sases be in- 


cluded :—Lord Grosvenor, not liable to 
‘anker like Lord Suffield: Golden Spire, 
unsurpassed for cold, damp situations; 
Seaton House, an Apple gradually gaining 
favour; Lady ~Henniker, Northern and 
Yorkshire Greening, and Sturmer Pippin. 


LRN Rol Pedr OLN: 
Notes of the Week. 


Calla Little Gem. Though considerable 
stir was made when this variety was intro- 
duced, it ean scarcely be said to have kept 
up its reputation. The flower by itself is 
certainly pretty enough, but, unfortunately 
for those who grow it, not only are the 
spathes small, but the crop of these js 
distinctly poor also, and therefore not 
likely to please those who have to produce 
flowers in quantity. “More than this, in a 
large bateh of seedjings of the old form 








there are many which, while being pro- 
duced with much greater freedom, are 
scarcely distinguishable fron the above, 
and from their smalier stems are well 
suited for quite small glasses. 

Pieris ficribunda in pots.—This very 
useful and highly ornamental] shrub is 
generally met with out of doors, but it ean 
be grown very successfully in a cool or 
moderately-heated greenhouse. When it is 
of a medium size it may. be lifted and put 
into a 10-ineh or 12-inch pot, and is attrac- 
tive at the dullest season of the year. Such 
plants succeed perfectly in good loam with 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould.—W. McG. 

Strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo).—This 
is one of the most Striking shrubs in flower. 
It grows to a height of about 20 feet, and 
forms a well-balanced ornamental tree. 
Its white bell-shaped flowers are borne in 
panicles, and when properly expanded 
have a charming effect against the deep 
green foliage, and large red Strawberry- 
like fruits, which are borne very freely. 
It delights in a sandy, well-drained soil. 
and, though perfectly hardy, prefers a 
sheltered spot. A. Unedo is Suitable for 
Planting on the outskirts of the lawn. 

Cynoglossum amabilex—F. Markham 
(page 674) bestows no more praise than is 
due to the beauty of this Chinese 
Hound ’s-tongue ; but. I venture to offer a 
word of warning against planting it where 
dogs or cats are likely to come into con- 
tact with it. The innumerable burrs 
which it produces are peculiarly adhesive, 
and cause intolerable irritation to any 
animal that gets them into its fur or hair. 
As it is impossible to get them out, the 
only way to rid the victim of them is by 
clipping the coat.—Herperr MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 

Symphoricarpus racemosus. Is not this 
North American. shrub overpraised ? I 
have grown it for some years, and my ex- 
perience is that. while young, it is cer- 
tainly a very effective and beautiful 
shrub when laden with its ropes of snovw- 
white fruit. To maintain this effect, how- 
ever, it is essential that it be grown in 
good soil and pruned annually, otherwise 
this picturesque result is not fortheom- 
ing. A group of it had to go unpruned 
during the war, and so poor had the 
plants becomé that a place has been found 
for them in the home woods.—E.. M. 


White Heather.—Most people like white 
Heather, but many are unaware that it 
ean be grown in an ordinary garden, and 
even in a town garden, with little trouble. 
So long as it ean be given a soil free from 
lime, not too heavy, prefe rably, but not 
ne@essarily, peaty, it will grow and flower 
well. Good leaf-mould with some old cow 
manure and good loam mixed with it 
mikes an excellent rooting medium for 
most Heaths, which do not like to get too 
dry atthe roots. One of the best forms 
of white Heather is Galluna yulgaris var. 
Serlei, which has a good branching habit. 
C. vulgaris var. Hagmmondi is another 
good white.—N. L. 
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Chelone barbata.—We shall shortly be | 
going through our flower seed catalogues | 


for next not 
plant 


It 


year, and those who have 
hitherto grown this handsome 
would. do well to make a sowing. 


an old inhabitant of our gardels, 


is 


not grow it, seeing that its tall spikes of 
brilliant scarlet flowers are quite unique 
in their effect. It is a very- 
where, and seems to be somewhat tender 
on heavy soils, but in any medium or light 
soil it is quite easy. Sown in spring, it 
will flower freely the following year, It 
is a perennial, and can be increased by 
division, but I think it best to raise 
seedlings every three years Or S0, a5 the 
younger plants seem to be stronger and 


1 


oom more freely.—W. O. ©. 


hot success < 


is 


Rosa virginiana (syn. R. lucida).—A 
‘sood deal of interest is now being taken | 
in the wild Roses, of which the above is 

|The yariety is one of Mr. Herbert Chap- 


the latest to bloom, and certainly one of 


the best. Coming into flower towards the | 
end of July, when most of our early single 
lof the rose-pink buds before expanding, 


Roses are getting past their best, it con- 
tinues to Hower right into late autumn. 
With me it grows to a height of 4 feet, 
and annually produces a pountiful dis- 
play of its large, rosy-pink, and sweetly- 
scented flowers, each 23 inches across, 
while its glossy foliage is very pleasing. 
These are succeeded later by a crop 
Orange-shaped, deep red hips. 
the bare twigs assume a red colour, nou 
unlike that of a Red Dogwood. It is a 
native of North America, and one of thie 
first American Roses to be prought to this 
country.—BH. MARKHAM. 


Grapes without heat.—Jn GARDENING 
for December 6th “ Croydon’ says 
Grapes can be ripened in Bast Surrey with- 
out heat. It might be#the , case in that 
locality with a season like the past. But. 
when will we have such a long spell of 
fine weather again? I venture to say 
that 90 per cent. of gardeners canne rb grOW 
such Grapes as Muscat of Alexandria, 
Black Hamburgh, and Lady 
without artificial heat. 
be grown in the North of England, in 
Scotland, and our damp Irish climate? I 
would like to have the opinion of gar- 
deners in the above dist riets on the sub- 
ects el think they will agree with ime 
that such 
without. artificial heat. We can 
erow good Grapes in Ireland, but not 
under the same 
—Awn JRISH GARDENER. 


Success 


Chimonanthus fragrans. — The | first 
flowers of the Winter Sweet were picked 
ou November 6 close to the wall with the 


tree still in full leaf and showing only a | 
autumn | 


fxint tinge of yellow, the mild 
peing responsible for the early expansion 


of the one and the long retention of the | 


other. This picking was from the variety 
usually found in gardens. It is. a-.trifle 
earlier than grandiflorus, but in size ot 
bloom and in fragfance not up to the 
standard of the latter. Where the bloons 


ave prized for shallow bowls or vases it is} 


desirable to make provision for obtaining 
them as far as possible all through the 
winter, and if the trees are on a wall this 
may be effected by the aid of a piece of 
tiffany fastened to stout laths, the latter 
being temporarily secured both to the top 
of the wall and in the ground. This affords 
sufficient protection from snowstorms and 
from any ordinary frost, and can easily be 
removed during spells of mild weather. 
Convolvulus althzoides.—This is one of 
those plants which must be used with a 
good deal of care, or it will become a pest. 
In some places it seems difficult to estab- 
lish, but where the conditions suit it, it 


| is 


| 
but I 
am surprised to find how many people do | 


| surroundi 
| its disposition to ran 
| checked. 


| my London ge 


| overlay to’ a white ground is both dis- 


| erowned by chocolate anthers, a rare Con 


of | 
In winter | 
| tive, 
| wew pale salmon-coloured novelty it en- 


| on a pedestal of its own. 
| that so marked.a feature will be handed 
| down to other hybrids in the near future. 


| —In 
| America, 


| the greater part of the season, and always | 
Downe’s 
Can such Grapes | 
| of 
l lacing the branches, and, to my sur] rise, 
| fruiting 


Grapes cannot be grown with | 
| very elegant as { 
| der, wiry branches. 
‘conditions as ‘ Croydon.’’ | 


| eraceful habit, large elegant leaves, attrac: | 








eoes ahead at a tremendous pace, extend- 
ing underground and pushing up in all 
manner of places. At the same time, if it 
kept within hounds, it is well worth 
crowing for the large flowers, which are 
of a deep pink colour. It seems de- 
mand a dry situation and a soil wilh a 
good proportion of lime insit..2in a peaty 
compost it offen seems unhappy, and a 
plan is to plant it in a good-sized 
led with limy soil, but with the 
jpeaty nalure, so that 
ble too far may be 
y-well ina retaining 
li long trails covered with’ | 
flowers falling down the rock 
such a situation it does well in 
rden.—N. L. 

Nerine Valletta.—It is but rarely that a 
flower of this class is possessed of 50 | 
many good attributes as this one, the 
whole contributing such effect. 


to 


cood 
poeket fil 


neg soil of a 


{t looks-ver 





wall, wi its 
brilliant 


faee. In 





to 


good 
man’s raising. Apart from flowers above 
ordinary size and the exceptional length 


the pale salmon colour of the sepals as al 


tinct and pleasing. To these, however, 
are wedded, brilliantly coloured filaments 


bination which makes for distinetion and 
display. In varieties of greater. bril- 
liancy it would naturally be less effec- | 
while as an accompaniment to this 


hances all the good in it, while setting it 
It is to be hoped | 


—H), EE. JENKINS. 

The Horse Briar (Smilax rotundifolia). 
this, a native of Eastern ~ South 
we have a vigorous, though | 
none tle less handsome, species of Smilax, 
its large and generally heart-shaped, | 
glossy green leaves looking well during 


at thgir- best after a shower. With me 
the above has found its way into the top 
a large flowering Cherry tree, inter- 


freely. The berries, about the 
size of Currants, round and blaek, and 
covered with a white bloom, are borne in | 


| cate, Musk-like fragrance. 


| plants are often imported from Japan as 
ithe growth of seedlings during the early 
| years is often slow. For the gardens of 
Devon and Cornwall it is.a very suitable 
shrub and quite distinct from anything else 
in, the garden.—D. 

| Eucalyptus citriodora.— Many acquainted 
l with the Blue Gum (1. globulus) do not 
| know the finer E. citriodora. ‘This variety 
is quite as easily grown and is of less 
robust growth, while its foliage, if bruised, 





|emits a perfume very much like that ot 


the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citrio- 
dora). The scented Wucalyptus makes, 
with » few pinchings, a neat pot plant, 


| not without value in rooms or in the win- 
dow. 


Id. citriodora is quite easily raised 
from seeds sown in a moderate heat uf 
early spring.—A ScortTisH GARDENER. 


Rosa moschata floribunda.—An im- 
proved form of R. moschata, this lovely 
Rose is always admired in June, when its 
great trusses of white flowers with a yel- 
low centre unfold their petals, which, 
after a heavy dew, fill the air with a deli- 
It is essen- 
tially a rose for-the furnishing of large 
bowers, tree stumps, .or for planting 
among large shrubs or small trees, where 
a certain amount of freedom is obtain- 
able, as it develops vigorous, wand-like 
growths during the summer, which, if 
they stand the winter, become graceful 
branching arches, supporting a Juxuriant 
profusion of flowers. Dut it is of its won- 
derful- autumn or winter beauty that I 
wish to write, the flower-siprays of sum- 
mer having now become sprays of rich 
orange-red fruit. Covering a large bower 
unattended for the past few years, with a 
Clematis and Wistaria companions, 
this Rose is quite a conspicuous feature 
seen from any point of view. Exposed to 
all weather and storms, there is little 
doubt as to its hardiness. A curious point 
about the fruits.is that even at this date 
(December 16th) not one has been touched 
by birds, although Holly berries are 
already suffering from these feathered 
friends:—E., Sussea. 


as 


The Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata).— 


Gardens in the south-west counties of 
Hugland vontain many interesting anid 





clusters of from three to six, and 
hey droop from the slen- | 
I grow it in various | 
positions, but this is the first time I have 
observed it in fruit. This Smilax suc- | 
ceeds best in warm-and rather dry soils, | 


look | 


land during the past summer I'saw it in | 
| beautiful 


old tree 
eTacn.—| 


eondition 
an Sussex 


covering 


stumps 1 Heath 
G. M.S. 

Nandina comestica.—In Japanese and | 
Chinese gardens this evergreen shrub, is | 


said to be very popular by reason of its | 


tive flowers, and showy fruits. It is really | 
a native of China, but was originally intro- | 
duced from Japan. In this country its | 
open-air cultivation ‘is contined to the 
milder parts, where it forms a bush 6 feet 
high with numerous slender, erect stems 
springing from a common rootstock and 
producing clusters of evergreen leaves, 
each 12 inches to 18 inches long, from near 
the apex. The leaves ave doubly or trebly 
pinnate, with many long, narrow leaflets. 
The flowers, usually white with yellow 
anthers, are borne in large terminal 
panicles during summer, The fruits are 
red, but are not matured in large numbers 
in this country with any degree of 
regularity. Provided the climate is mild 
and the atmosphere clear it can be grown 
in ordinary loamy. soil with little trouble. 


useful trees that are not met with in other 
parts of the country, except under glass, 
and even then they are not seen to ad- 
vantage, for there are neither height nor 
width, as a rule, to allow them 10 de- 
velop in such a manner that their attrac- 
tions car be appreciated. Such is the 
ease with the Silver Wattle, for ‘in ils 
native country, Australia, it is a large 
tree, and if is only under such conditions 


| that it can so develop that the full beauty 


of foliage and flowers can be seen. In 
some parts of Deyoushire and Cornwall 
trees 30 feet to 40 feet or more high may 
be seen, wilh, oceasionally, .trunks. 12 
inches in diameter. The branches spread 
widely, and are effective, owing to the 
glaucous colour of the young wood and — 
the much-divided pinnate leaves. ‘The 
yellow flowers are in small, fluffy balls, a 
large number of which are included in 
each inflorescence. Flowering time is 
winter and early spring, and the contrast 
between the large inflorescences of yellow 
flowers and the glaucous leaves is very 
fine. It is one of the trees in the South 
of France from which branches are cut 
and exported to this country to be sold 
about the streets under the name. of 
Mimosa. Unfortunately, it is not a satis- 
factory species for cultivation in pots. 
Well-grown trees withstand a good deal 
of pruning, but plants in pots cut back to 





It is best increased from seeds, but smal 


keep them within bounds rarely bloom 
| well.—D. ¢ 








“leaved, dwarf, spreading shrub, 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 
‘The Dwarf Flaxes (Linum). 


Oxb character which the Linums present 


isa 


which the usually harrow leaves, slender 


| worthy 


lighiness and elegance of contour, to | 


stems, and delicate peduncles which sup- | 


port the individual flowers, all tend to 
contribute. This speciality is equally 
patent to those who are familiar with our 
commercial Flax (linum usitatissimum), 
whose eullivation. extends over. large 
fields in some parts of the country, and 
where, when: in full blossom, such 
can be compared to nothing more appro- 
priate than an azure sea, varied’ only in 
its lights and shades as it is gently rip- 
pled by the summer’s. breeze, or in the 
condition with whieh most people are 


fields 





| Where in 


TALES: 


of a 


native of 


position on roekwork. A 


hilly parts of 


KHurope, Asia Minor, and North <Afriea: 
usually propagated by eutlings. It. -ts 
sometimes grown as a frame and green- 


should be 
“spots on 


house plant, but 
warm 
banks, or roekwork. 
in early summer. 

I. CAMPANULATUM. — An herhaccous 
plant, wilh golden-yellow flowers in 
corymbs on stemns from 12 inches to 18 
inches high, distinet from anything else 
in cultivation, and well worthy of a place 
in collections of alpine and herbaceous 
It is a native of the. South of 


tried every- 
dry borders, 
It begins to .\bloom 





| im fact, 


South-Hbastern + 


| authors it is 
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flowers, which are produced in August, 
being of a rich golden-yellow. It is per 
fectly hardy, and forms a handsome and 


long-lived herbaceous plant, and should 
certainly receive a larger meed of atten- 
tion than it has hitherto. By some 


named L. tauricum, being 
abundant in the Taurian Mountains, and, 
is generally met with in the up- 
land meadows in Hastern Europe. 

LL. GRANDIFLORUM is a shéwy hardy an- 
nual from Algeria, with deep red blo 
soms. By successive sowings it may be 
had in bloom from May till October. Seed 
sown in autumn will give plants for 
spring blooming, and sowings made from 
March to June will yield a display through 
the summer and autumn. By sowing 
seeds in pots in good, rich soil in sum- 
mer, and plunging in a sunny border with 
plenty of water, plants may be obtained 
for the greenhouse or window during 
October and November. 

lL. MONOGYNUM.—A beautiful kind, with 





familiar, as cultivated in its perenniai 
form (I... perenne) as a border plant, 
possessing with neatness of habit a long- 
continued blooming season. 

L. ALPINUM.—This Flax, growing only 
from 3 inches to 6 inches high, bears very 
large, dark blue flowers in summer. It is 
easily distinguished by its external sepals 
being acuminately pointed. A charming 
rock plant, native of the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and many hilly parts of Europe, it does 
well in warm, well-drained spots on rock- 
work, in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat. There are several varieties ;- lL. 
austriacum is intimately related to it, 
and scarcely sufficiently distinct from a 
garden point ot view. : 

L. arnokruM.—This is a neat, glaucous- 
with a 
profusion of clear, handsome, large, yel- 
low flowers, each an inch and a-half 
across. Although said to be rather ten- 
der in the colder parts of the country, it 
thrives well in others in the open air,. 
even as a border plant, and in all is well 





A group of Linum salsoloides nanum. 


Hurope, flowering in summer and flourish- 
ing freely in dry- soil on the warm sides 
of banks or rockwork, and propagated by 


seeds. This is a very distinct plant from 
that usually grown as L.. flavum, the 


leaves much narrower, more stoutly set, 
the plant altogether dwarfer and neater 
in habit, and seeding more freely. It 


large, pure white blossoms opening in 
summer. It grows about 14 feet high*in 


| good, light soi!, its neat and slender habit 
| rendering it particularly pleasing for the 


also flowers more freely on much shorter | 


stems. 

L. FLAVUM.—For very many years L. 
campanulatum was known by this name, 
and so generally had the 
come established that even at the present 
day the mistake is frequently perpe- 
trated ; nevertheless, the two plants are 
amply distinct. This species is an her- 
baceous plant in the strictest sense of the 


word, dying down annually to a short, 
woody, subterranean root-stoek, from 
which year by year rise several erect- 
flowering stems, sharply angled and 


clothed with dark, olive-green foliage, 
ovate, slightly cordate at the base, and 
gradually narrowing 


misnomer be- | 





| border, the rock garden, or for pot eulture. 


It may be readily increased by seed or 
division ; it is hardy in the more tem- 
perate parts of England, but in the colder 
districts is said to require some protec- 
tion. L. candidissimum is a finer and 
hardier variety. Voth are natives of New 
Zealand. 

L. NARBONNENSE.—A 
tinct sort, bearing during the summer 
months a profusion of large, light 
blue flowers, with violet-blue veins. A 
fine ornament for borders, the flower gar- 
den, or the lower flanks of rockwork on 
rich, light soils, it forms lovely masses of 
blue from 15 inches to 20 inches high. A 
native of Southern Europe, distinguished 
from its relatives by its sepals tapering 
to a long point, its anthers being three 


beautiful and dis- 


sky- 


| times as long as broad, its long, thread- 


upwards, the | 


like stigmas, and its large flowers. 






| 
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TL. prReNNE.—A plant found in some 
parts of Dritain, particularly in. the 
Eastern Counties, but very rare. It | 
usually grows in dense tufts from 12 
inches to 1S inches high; with bright | 
eobalt-blue flowers, each more than an 
inch in diameter, the stamens in some | 
being longer than the styles, in others | 


shorter, the petals overlapping each other 
at the edges. L. perenne album also 
an ornamental plant, and there is also a 
variety with blue.flowers, yariegated with 
white, known in gardens as L. Lewisi 
variegatum, but this marking is not very 
conspicuous or lasting. L. sibiricum and 
L. provinciale are also included under L. 
perenne. It is a useful border plant, and 
mav also be used in rough, rocky places. 

LL. SALSALOTDES is a dwarf, half shrubby 
species, essentially a rock garden plant, 
its flowers, white, with a purplish eye, re- 
minding one of some of our white creep- 
ing Phloxes. In the rock garden, .in a 
well-exposed and sunny position, the plant 


is 


is quite hardy, and trails over stones, 
flowering freely. It rarely produces 
seeds, so that it must be increased by cut- 


ie short shoots taken off about 
These will strike freely and 


eS 


tings of tl 
midsummer. 
make vigorous plants when potted in th 
following spring.. L. viscosum, with pink 
flowers, is a closely allied plant ; native 
of the mountains of Burope. 

L.. SALSOLOIDES NANUM.— -This, a 
of which is here figured, is dwarfer than 
the typical plant, and ought to be an 
acquisition where the latter, which grows 
about a foot high, is on the tall side. It 
may be said to be a dwarf counterpart of 
this beautiful Flax, with the same lovely 
white, purple-centred flowers and elegant 
habit. 


eroup 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Campanula mollis.—This name has occa- 
sionally been applied to the major variety 
of Campanula portenschlagiana (that often 
ealled C. bavarica or C. portenschlagiana 
var. bavarica). It is, however, quite dis- 
tinct, and difficult to grow except in hot 
limestone soils. Instead of having rather 
smooth green leaves, the true G. mollis 
has them of a downy grey. The habit, too, 
is distinct, and the bells, which are on 
slender stalks, are open and cup-like in- 
stead of being formed like those OL: 
portenschlagiana. It is many years since 
IT was first introduced to the major form 
of C. portenschlagiana as C. mollis by Mr. 
Mungo Chapman, who was then in charge 
of the late Mr. Charles Jenner’s garden at 
Easter Duddingstone Lodge, Edinburgh. 
and he then said he could see nothing,.but 
size to distinguish it from the ordinary C. 
mortenschlagiana. Time has proved that 
he was right.—S. ARNOTT. 
Papaver rupifragum atlanticum.—It is 
a pity that the flowers of this Poppy are so 
fleeting, as they would be lovely for house 
decoration with their delicate apricot- 
coloured petals. In the early morning 
they are beautiful, but on a warm, sunny 
day the petals have all fallen by the after- 
noon unless they are growing in a shady 
place, when they will last until the even- 
ing. It is a very_easily-grown perennial 
Poppy and excellent for naturalising in a 
rough wall, where it soon sows itself about. 
—W. 0. C. 
Hieracium rubrum.—The great 





fault 


all over the place. 


the rock garden. It 
unlike H. aurantiaecum, which it otherwist 


resembles, and no trouble to grow, liking 


a rather dry and sandy soil, but not at al 
particular. A large patch of it gives 


“ 


| be cut well back, all broken or damaged 


of 
the Hawkweeds is their habit of seeding 
The rich deep orange- 
red of this variety is so desirable, how- 
ever, that I like to have a few plants in 
is dwarf-growing— 


<l 
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Tits is often delayed until the leaves have t 
fallen, but where the best results are de- 
sired next season, planting should be pro- 


eeeded with The plants should 


I 


at once. 


roots shortened, also all the leaves re- 
moved in order to assist root action, which 
will take place immediately if the work is | 
earried out while the soil is still warm. 
Where beds have become thin from various | 
causes and in need of filling up, it isa good | 
plan to take out a hole 1 foot to 18 inches | 
deep where such plants are to go and fill 
it, when planting, with fresh compost, pre- 
suming the bed is in good heart and the 
remaining plants satisfactory. T have seen 
Roses treated on sandy soils in this way, 
clayey soil being used with splendid re- 
sults. I will-give an instance of the ad- 
yantage of early planting. Some beds 
hitherto filled with Roses were required 
for Phloxes, and it was decided to move | 
the former early in October. The beds for 
these Roses not being ready at the time, 
they were laid in  nursery-beds. On 
November 5th they were again lifted and 
transferred to. their new quarters. 
Although many of these were quite old 
plants they had become a mass of fibrous 
roots during this short period, and were 
taking hold of the soil in the most delight- 
ful manner, illustrating what a splendid 
practice it is to get the planting done while 
there is still warmth in the soil. The ad- 
vantage derived very noticeable the 
following year. I have planted Roses in 
January and February when the soil has | 
been wet and soapy, and have found, even 
six weeks later, not the slightest sign of | 
new root action: If early planting were 
more generally adopted we should hear 
less of plants having succumbed during 
the winter. Q. 


— Whatever is done in preparing 
for Roses must be done well, as only 
good culture will give satisfactory returns. 
When the soil is got ready several weeks 
in advance of planting it gets settled 
down, and is, consequently in a better 
state to receive the plants. In preparing 
the site for a Rose-bed, deep working and 
moderate manuring are essential. If the 
soil is good, the ground only needs. trench- 


is 





cood rotten manure, keeping this well 
down, so that it will not come into contact 
with the roots. .On poor, shallow, or very 
light soils, it is necessary to remove part 


of the subsoil and replace with good, 
fresh, turfy loam of rather a_ heavy, 
greasy nature. Roses also dishke stag- 


nant moisture at the roots; thus, in low- 
lying situations where the soil is 


to lighten the staple with burnt refuse, 
. c . by + ? 

road scrapings, ete. The beds should be 
simple in form, and, if planting for effect, 
preference should be given to Hybrid 
Teas and the best China Roses, planting 
in. masses of one sort.—F. W. G. 





Rosa nitida.—QLooking through the gar- 
den in the last days of November, one is 


hips of Rosa nitida and the ruddy cotoyr- 
ing of the younger branches. Its 
bloom is probably the cause of its retain- 
ing its hips longer in beauty than many 
of the other Roses, while the fact that 


> 


y 


Autumn and Winte 


by ster 


ing to a depth of 3 feet., adding some | 


very | 
heavy and retentive, it may be necessary | 


struck with the brightness of the scarlet 


late | 
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PUG SY GARD eee 
ROSES. 


Planting of Roses. 


he other Rose species, but their pretty 
rlobular form and pright scarlet hue ma ke 
hem specially attractive.—Ess. 





r Pruning of 
Tea Roses. 


GARDENING, like other arts, is overridden 


‘eotyped rules, among them that we 
must not prune Roses until April. I fol- 
lowed this for years, and saw the fair Li 
Tosca and Marie Van Houtte knocked 
about by equinoctial and other gales, the 
stems at base forming a greasy pithole 
with the ceaseless movement of the winds. 
I have had some thousands of like Roses 
over long years, and make no difference 
between the Teas and Hybrid Teas, think- 
ing that a vain attempt at classification. 
Then doubts arose as to the wisdom of 
letting the most beautiful of Roses be 
knocked about like Briars during our long 
winters, and I began to relieve the bushes 
a little from the power of storms by cut- 
ting them halfway down. That did a little 
good, but it led to a better way. 

I begin to prune in late October and do 
all I can in November, and with good re- 
sults. I prune close to the best © young 
crowths. This helps also in clearing 
the beds so that we may attend to the 
various:surface plants beneath the Roses. 
I never mulch except with living plants, 


often choice perennials, Pansies, Wood 
Forget-me-nots, Missouri Evening Prim- 


rose, grey Speedwell, and wall Hairbell. 
As I write (November 25th) some of the 
beds are done and ready for the spring. 
Others I> hope to finish this month 
leaving as little as possible to add to the 
spring work. A few beds only are left 
fallow for things we can‘only plant or sow: 
in early summer-—Heliotrope, Mignonette, 
some Carnations, and the choicer annual 
flowers of California | and Australia, 
Rhodanthe, and Swan River Daisy. Some 
oft the Californian annuals I sow in Sep- 
tember in Rose-beds not requiring much 
change. - Nemophila insignis and Collinsia 
bicolor are now fresh in growth among the 
Roses. If one lived in the Riviera or 
France the Roses would bloom on, but in 
our clime they waste their energies trying 
to grow, and they are far better at com- 
plete rest. AV. R. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


Rhododendron leaves, injury to.—I hee 
to enclose a blighted leaf of an Himalayan 
Rhododendron. There are a dozen or 
more on the plant, which is 3 feet high. 
Could you kindly say if if is the Rhododen- 
dron disease or a mere accident? If the 
former; please say what is the remedy to 
| prevent if spreading.—SUBSCRIBER. 

[The Rhododendron leaf has been dam- 
aged by a sucking insect while it was yet 
in the bud. Probably a species of bug is 
the culprit, and somewhere about May 
the time of the attack. Watch might be 
kept next spring for an active, rather 
“long-legged, green or brown insect, pro- 
bably at that stage, wingless, visiting the 
Rhododendron buds. If it is seen, the 
bushes should be sprayed with a nicotine 
‘wash, made by dissolving 4 Ibs. of soft 








1 
plant much more attractive. 





very brilliant effeet.—N. Tl. 


they are plentifully produced makes the 
These hips 


soap in forty gallons of water, and inti- 
mately stirring into the solution of 


» 


o OZS. 


“ 





are small compared with those of many of 


nicotine. ] 
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THESE types of the Chrysanthemum have 
never been grown to the same extent as 
the Jarger types of the flower. This want 
of popularity may be traced to the faet 
that the flowers are small. I am very 
fond of these thread-petalled and spidery 
Chrysanthemums, The majority of the 
flowers are quaint and beautiful, and 
several yarieties, given good cultivation, 
yield a wonderful crop of dainty blos- 
soms. The free-flowering sprays of some. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The Spidery and Thread-Petalled 


Chrysanthemums. 





_ Not strong in growth as Chrysanthemums 


; $0, yet niece bushes can be had by pinch- 


ing the shoots about twice during the 


-early summer, and if some are rooted as 








late as Mareh or April one may obtain 
useful little pot plants for the house. In 
all cases big pots will not be required, 
those $ inches in diameter being a good 
size for the earliest plants. Particularly 
good varieties of this section, in addition 
to those mentioned ahove, are Mrs. James 


Thread-petallcd Chrysanthemum Mrs, Lawson. 


sorfs and the individual flowers of others 
are well adapted for dinner-table and 
other decorations, and their value is un- 
doubtedly inereased because the plants 


mostly come into bloom after the ordi- 
nary midseason kinds have practically 
finished their display. When the 


National Chrysanthemum Society used to 
hold a December show, some of the most 
interesting exhibits were made up exclu- 
Sively, or almost exclusively, of these 
spidery blooms, and yery beautiful they 
were. Tairly large vases and hand- 
baskets were filled with such sorts as Mrs. 
William Filkins (bright golden yellow) and 
King of Plumes (deep yellow), with cut 
and notched florets, one of the largest, 
though not by any means large compared 
even with most market blooms. 


Mostly flowering in 
keep fresh until well 


December, 
after 


they 
Christmas. 


Carter (pale yellow), Cannell’s Favourite 
(white), and Mrs. W. Lawson 
pink), shown at a recent meeting of the 
toyal Horticultural Society. G. 
Chrysanthemum Mons. Gustave Gruner- 
wald.—Generally treated as. a _ border 
variety, this Chrysanthemum is not with- 
out value for early work in pots in the 
greenhouse or conservatory. In its early 
stages it does not appear to make much 
progress, but when placed in the flower- 
ing-pots the plants grow rapidly, and by 


| the end of September are full of bloom. 
The blooms are of a good size, silvery- 








white and rose, 
are removed the smaller buds soon expand. 
There are several equally useful sports 
from Gustave »~Grunerwald—Mrs. R. 
Mollinson (bronzy-yellow), Louis Lemaire 
(rosy-bronze),. and Henri. Yvon_ (rosy- 
salmon on a buff ground).—Kirr,. 





(silvery | 


and if the spent blooms | 





| anthemum 





The Latest New Chrysanthemums. 


AT the meeting of the National 
Society’s Floral 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, 
December 1st last, the 


Chrys: 
Committee, 
WC.35.0on 
following were 


given first-class certificates :— 


Bronze Mortniy.—This is a _ beautiful 
flower, apricot with amber base. It is 4 
sport from the well-known single Molly 
Godfrey. The flower is large and very re- 
fined, having long florets of medium width 
evenly disposed round a well-proportioned 
golden dise. ‘There are several rows of 
florets, so the flowers should travel well 
in a cut state. Shown by Messrs. W. J. 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, Devon. 

Lapy Astor, M.P.—This was classified 
as V 2a, which means that it is a flower of 
more than 8 inches in diameter, probably 


| rather more than 44 inches: in diameter, 





eolour rich crimson. The flowers are of 
beautiful form, haying about three rows of 


| rather narrow florets very evenly disposed 
) round a nicely-proportioned golden-yellow 


dise. This is a promising and attractive 
novelty. Irom Messrs. Godfrey and Son. 
Mrs. H. EH. Dixon.—A very large exhibi 
tion Japanese bloom having very broad 
florets—-some 11 inches across—and evenly 
disposed, building up a deep bloom with 
high shoulders, the florets reflexine and 
drooping, slightly twisting and curling at 
the ends; colour, bronze over a rich yellow 
ground. From Messrs. R. Luxford and 
Co., Harlow. DPB CF 





‘NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Singie Chrysanthemums, large-flowered, 
—I shall be obliged if you will give me a 
list of about -half-a-dozen single Chrysan- 
themums with large flowers and long 
florets, after the style of Juno and Tsobel 
Felton. I am not referring to the Iates' 
varieties.—J. WHItpy. 

[No type has shown greater progress in 
recent years than the large-flowered sinele 
Chrysanthemum. Six of the more note- 
worthy large varieties having long florets 


| are the following :—Mollie Godfrey, deep 


pink, with white zone round dise : Bertha 
airs, orange, flushed rose ; Portia, rich 
bronzy-red—very distinct 
red-bronze, shaded 


rich 
bright 


; Jessica, 


gold’; Max, 


| bronzy-crimson, tipped gold: and Stuart 


Smith, pure white. We would advise you 
to include in your list both Juno and 
Isobel Felton, mentioned by you, as they 
are excellent sorts. Grow also Sandown 
tadiance, a rich chestnut-erimson, as il 
is an ideal flower, but it requires very 
good culture to have it at its best. ] 


Chrysanthemums.—These are still in 
good order, and, with the necessary at- 
tention to details, the blooms will be 
plentiful for some time yet. Some of tlre 
old favourites might very well find a place 
in every collection where late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are wanted, 
these being preferable to others of more 
recent introduction. Mention may be 
made of W. H. Lincoln, Princess Vic- 
toria, Souy. d’un Petite Amie, and Lady 
Raglan, the last generally grown for large 
blooms in the middle of the season, but 
doing well as a bush, in which form it 
does not bloom until after the New Year. 
The white Nellie Pockett, too, if pinched 


some of 


| in late July and grown in bush form, is 


valuable at or about the same time. Quite 
the latest single Chrysanthemum which I 
‘know is the deep cerise Jessie T. Angus. 
Mildew may make its appearance now if 
the weather continues to be muggy, and 
remedies ought to be applied on the first 
appearance of the fungus.—Scor. 
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“ Pseudolarix. amabilis in the United 
States,” appeared in Whe Bulletin- o/ 
Popular Information (Arnold Arboretum, 
New Series,. Vol: X.). This Conifer is 
more generally known jn this country as 
Pseudolarix Fortunei, J/ayr, the 
specific available name eiven in associa- 
tion wilh the true genus. The tree has, 
as synonyms, P. Kaempferi, Gordon ; and 
P. amabilis, Rehder:— 


For the northern United States and 
for general cultivation certainly the 
most valuable of the monotypie Asiatic 
Conifers is the Chinese Golden Lareh 
(Pseudolarix amabilis), atree with the 
deciduous leaves of thé Larch and large 
cones erect on the branches with scales 
which fall when mature from the-axis 
of the cone like those of Fir-trees and 
the Cedar of-Lebanon. As a wild tree 
not much is yet known of the distribu- 
tion, size, and economic value of 
Pseudolarix. Robert Fortune, who 
was sent to China by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in 1848 as a botanical 
collector, first made known this free 
to Buropeans. He found it originally 
in temple gardens growing in pots and 
much- stunted, and-it was not -until 
1854 in a journey in the province of 
Chekiang that: Fortune found Pseudo- 
larix growing in the open ground at 
the monastery of Tsan-(sin. ‘ They 
were growing,’ he- writes, “in the 
vicinity of a Buddhist monastery in 
the western part of the Province of 
Chekiang at an elevation of 1,000 feet 
or 1,590 feet above the level of the sea. 
Their stems, which: measured fully 
5 feet in circumference 2 feet from the 
ground, were of this size, with a slight 
diminution, to a height of 50 feet, this 
being the height of the lower branches. 
he total height I estimated about 
120 feet or 130 feet. The stems were 
perfectly straight throughout, the 
branches symmetrical, slightly inclined 
to a horizontal form, and having the 
appearance of something between the 
Cedar and the Larch.”’ 

Fortune found these trees, which had 
probably been planted, covered with 
cones, and sent seeds home to England. 
Unfortunately, only a small percentage 
of them germinated. The following 
autumn, in the hope of securing 
another supply of seeds, Fortune ex- 
plored a higher range in the western 
part of Chekiang on which he had 
heard that the Pseudolarix was more 
abundant. Here he found at altitudes 
just below 4,000 feet a larger number 


oldest 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pseudolarix Fortunel. 


Tue following article under the title of 


of both large and small trees which he 
thought had also been planted. The 
largest tree which Fortune saw dt this 
high altitude he estimated to be 130 
feet high; the trunk was 8 feet in cir- 
cumferenece, and the lower branches 
nearly touched the ground, There 
were no cones on these trees, and 
Fortune was told by the monks that 
cones were only produced in alternate 
years. He dug up a few plants, and it 
is probable that the largest frees Now 
growing in Europe and the United 
States were of this sending. 

After Fortune’s visit to the Chekiang 
Mountains in 1855 Pseudolarix was not 
seen again in China until 1878, when 
Charles Maries, a traveller for Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of London, found it 
at the temple of Tein Chu on the 
Lushan range in Kiengsi, and sent 
seeds to England. The last traveller 
to see the Pseudolarix in China (1... 
Wilson) met with it in August, 1907, at 
an altitude of about 4,000 feet on the 
Lushan range near Kuling, which is 
the most western station where this 
tree has been seen in China by 
foreigners. The larger trees near 
Kuling had been_ planted, but Wilson 
saw emall trees on the mountain side 
which were evidently wild,-and if is 
probable, therefore, that these small 
trees are the only self-sown trees of 
Pseudolarix seen by European botani- 
eal travellers unless the forests of the 
Larch Fir on the mountains south of 
Poyang lake, in Kiangsi, which were 
mentioned by Barrow in his ‘‘ Chinese 
Travels,” published in 1804, and which, 
as Wilson has pointed out, must have 
been Pseudolarix, were wild trees. 

In spite of all Fortune’s endeavours 
to introduee this tree into Burope it 
has not become common. The largest 
specimen in Europe is in’ the Royvello 
nursery af Pallanza, on Lake Mag- 
giore in Italy. In 1907 this tree was 
(4 feet high, with a trunk 6 feet 10 
inches in girth. It has produced seeds 
at different times for several years, 
and these germinate freely where they 
fall under the tree. There are a few 
of the original trees in France, Ger- 
many, and Pelgium, the largest pro- 
bably being the tree which is in the 
nursery of the Horticultural Society at 
Calmpthout, near Antwerp, which in 
1910 was said to be 46 feet high, with 
a trunk 3 feet in girth. There are 
several of these original trees growing 
in Great Britain, but they are smaller 
than the large specimen on the Con- 
tinent, for apparently Pseudolarix 
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needs a hot summer and autumn sun 
for its rapid growth. 

Two, and perhaps three, of the plants 
sent by Fortune to Hngland in 1854 are 
growing in different parts of the United 
States. The largest of these was im- 
ported by 8. B. Parsons in 1859, and 
planted in his nursery at Flushing, 
Long Island. In 1895 this tree was 
55 feet high, with a trunk: 2 feet in 
diameter. This tree is still in perfect 
health, and is now fully $0 feet high 
(estimated), with a tall, straight trunk 
9 ~eet 10 inches in diameter, free of 
branches for from 20 feet to 25 feet and 
carrying a broad, symmetrital, pyra- 
midal head. The bark, unlike that of 
the arches, is thick, divided into 
broad, rounded ridges and is dark 
brown. For many years this tree has 
produced large crops of seeds, usually 
only in alternate seasons. It “is -cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting 
exotic trees in eastern North America 
and well worth a visit. Another of 
Fortune’s original trees is growing in 
Mr. Hunnewell’s Pinetum at Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts.e The date of the 
importation of this plant is not known, 
but it was probably before 1865. This 
is rather a flat-topped. tree and ‘has 
retained its wide - spreading lower 
branches. In 1905 this tree was 35 feet 
high, with a trunk 4 feet in circum- 
ference and a spread of branches of 
97 fect. This tree produced fertile 
seeds previous to 1896. In that year 
the late- Mr. Probasco stated that the 
Pseudolarix which he had planted in 
the neighbourhood of Cincinnati was 
rather larger than the Wellesley {ree. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
this was. also one of the original 
Fortune. plants. ‘The two fine speci- 
mens planted by Mr. GC, A. Dana at 
Dosoris, Long Island, were probably 
raised from the seeds sent to England 
by Maries in 1878. 

Pseudolarix is planted in the Arnold 
Arboretum on the left-hand side of the 
Bussey Hill Road close to the Walter 
Street entrance. The two larger trees 
were imported from England in 1STd; 
the smaller trees were raised from seed 
produced by the Wellesley tree and 
sown in January, 1906., 

Poeudolarix is a tree of extra- 
ordinary botanical interest; as a tim- 
per tree if may prove valuable; for the 
decoration of lawns and parks it de- 
serves the attention of all lovers of 
handsome trees. It is perfectly hardy, 
at least as far north as Massachusetts; 
the. leaves, which are Tonger and 
broader than those of the Larches, are 
light green when they first appear in 
early spring, dark green during the 
summer and until they begin to change 
colour early in October, when they 
generally become the colour of old gold, 
some of the leaves remaining green 
after others have assumed their deep- 
est autumn tints. The leaves of the 
Pseudolarix have not been attacked yet 
by the insects which too often destroy 
in early summer the beauty of Larch- 
trees. Planted as a specimen on a 
lnwn as the Wellesley tree was planted, 
Pseudolarix may be expected to retain 
its lower branches for many years; 
planted closely together in groves it 
will grow taller and form a tall La reh- 
like trunk. As Pseudolarix seeds are 
produced in quantity by at least two 
trees in the United States, and pro- 
bably by several trees in Europe, there 
is no reuson why this tree should not 
be taken up _by hurserymen and 
brought within reach of the lovers of 
handsome and interesting trees. 
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a noble plant indeed. 
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Lilium giganteum. 


VERY few, perhaps, have seen this Lily in 
the fulness of its glory, towering to a dozen 
or more feet in height, and giving a pro- 
portionate display of leaf and blossom be- 
cause of the increased stature. The mere 
fact of any bulbous plant attaining to so 
many feet in height would have but little 
interest for the cultivator were it not for | 
the fact that such stature can only result 
from great streneth of bulb and general | 


established before the year of flowering. | 
Very large bulbs that flower in the year of 


Dlanting are more or less disappointing; 
indeed, they may be decidedly so, or they 


may. be absolute failures. Usually a bulb | 


of this species. flowers when about six 


years or seven years old, and by planting.| 


bulbs that are half-grown a reasonable 


time must elapse before any attempt to | 


bloom is made. Quite early in the spring 
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cession of flowering plants. Seeds are very 
freely produced, and the seedlings, while 
not giving much trouble to the cultivator. 
make flowering plants when about. eix 
years or eight years old. In all the stages 
a rich soil and generous treatment are 
necessary, and in this way an earlier 
flowering is brought “about. The huge, 


} drooping flowers are white and. stained 


with crimson internally. ‘The species 
usually blooms in August or September. 


Crinum capense.—Planted deeply under 
a warm wail, this Goes very well in a 
town garden, and gives plenty of strong 
spikes of the lovely pink flowers. I have 
never found it suffer in the winter if 





activity of the root. An example of this 
Lily may from quite large bulbs reach but 
4 feet_in height, or the same figure multi- | 
plied by three—and in the latter case it is | 
Development and 
stature in this Lily depend not a little 
upon the bulbs, the age at which they were | 
planted, and the kind of treatment afforded 
the plants. Most people know that this 
giunt Lily of the Himalayas flowers but 
once, but products offsets about the base of 
the plant which earry on the flowering in 
due season. Lecause of this one-flowering 
characteristic of the bulbs it is essential. 
if the best results are to be obtained, ‘that | 
only moderately large or half-grown bulbs 
should be planted. In this Way an oppor- 
tunity is afforded. the plant of becoming 








Lnlium giganteum in the woodland. 


the large, glossy, heart-shaped leaves are 
produced, and to obtain these quite a good 
position. sheltered from east and north 
should be given. The best way is to plant 
in groups, a sheltering bank or border of 


| Shrubs preventing the north and easterly 


winds harming the plants. By digging and 
manuring the soil to a depth of 8 feet a 
good bed would be prepared for this fine 
species, taking care to arrange the bulbs a 
few inches below the surfaee of the soil 
when planting. The bulbs may be planted 
in the open in spring, or be started in pots 
and transferred to their permanent posi- 
tions. 

Those in charge of large gardens should 
make a speciality of this Lily, and raise 
seedlings in quantity for keeping up a suec- 








planted deeply in a fairly light soil. When 
the clumps get too big, they can be broken 
up and the bulbs replanted singly. The 
replanting needs care to avoid destroying 
the large, fleshy roots, which are pro- 
duced in great profusion. If these are 
damaged, the transplanted bulb may take 
a couple of vears to recover. The indi- 
vidual flowers go off rather quickly in hot 
weather, but if the spikes are cut and 
brought indoors, the flowers last much 
longer, and the remaining buds will con- 
tinue to open well for quite a long time 
after cutting, just as the flowering spikes 
of Hemerocallis will. Such flowers are 
particularly suitable for the rooms of in- 
valids, who find much pleasure in watch- 
ing the buds develop.—W. J. O. 
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In almost every garden there are places 
which are partially shaded from the sun, 
though not entirely so, and where some 
difficulty frequently experienced in 
finding plants which will grow and bloom 
with almost a minimum of sunshine. 
There is, however, ample choice, and in 
the following notes a-selection of suitable 
plants is given. 

For trailing over the ground, the 
Acenas, or New Zealand Burs, are excel- 
lent, among the best being A. microphylla, 
with bronzy leaves and little heads of 
crimson-spined flowers. This is excellent 


is 


in a moist position, although better in 
sunny places. The Spring Adonis, A. ver- 


nalis, for which a stiff, moist soil answers 


well, will be prétty, with its golden 
«blooms on plants 9 inches or 12 inches 
high. Useful plants, also, are the Ajugas, 
or Dugles. These creep close to the 


ground, and the: flowers rise only some 3 
inches or 4 inches above the leaves. A 
handsome, taller Bugle is A. genevensis 
Brockbanki, about 9 inches high. The 
flowers are of a brilliant deep blue. Those | 
who like the Garlics will find that such 
species as Allium triquetrum, A. roseum, 
and A. subhirsutum will thrive. They in- 
crease rapidly, however, and everyone does 
not care for these bulbous plants. 
Anemones afford us an ample choice, 
from the varieties of the lovely Anemone 
nemorosa, of which the opal-blue Robin- 
soniana is still one of the best ; the yellow 
A. ranuneculoides, the blue A. apennina, 
the blue A. blanda, the white A. narcissi- 


flora, and the white <A. sylvestris, and 
many of the lovely and invaluable A. 


japonica for autumn. The Columbines, 

also, are grand for early summer, and 

any of them may be tried with advantage, 
though Aquilegia vulgaris, the common 
Columbine, is the best for our purpose. 
Asperulas give us nothing better than the 
native, white, sweet-scented Woodruff, A. 
odorata. Almost any of the perennial 
Asters, or Starworts, may be planted with 
profit in half shade. One exception is 
Aster alpinus and its varieties. Prac- 
{ically all the Cammpanulas, except some 
of the smaller and choicer alpine species; 
will do well. C. persicifolian Moerheimi 
is one of the finest of these for our pur- 
pose ; but C. platiloba, or grandis, and 
C(. latifolia alba are also fine. Daphne 
Mezereum.is grand as a shrub in the half- 
shaded border, while the Epimediums, or 
Barrenworts, give plenty of attractive 
leaves and pretty flowers in their season. 
Any of these may be chosen with confi- 
denee. Erigerons do as well Asters, 
which they much resemble, but they 
have narrower and more elegant petals. 
Bf. salsuginosus is one of the prettiest. 
Lysimachias are good, and our. little 
creeping Moneywort, UL. numimularia, 
especially the  golden-leaved variety; 
aurea, may be employed to carpet the 
ground. lL. eclethroides is useful, with its 
plumes of white, about 2 feet high. 
For those who want a plant to fill a 
large, dull place in the shade where 


as 
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Plants for Half-Shaded Borders. 


; very 


| Violets to perfection, hence we can only 


it may die off in a year or two. Blue- 
eyed Mary, as Omphalodes verna is called, 
a useful carpeter,. with little blue 
flowers ; but O. Lucilix need not be at- 
tempted in moist places, as the slugs are 
y fond of it. Primulas afford us a full 
choice, and all the Primroses and Polyan- 
thuses may be tried, with such Primulas 
as japonica, dentieulata, pulverulenta, 
and a few more of the same type. If not 
under the drip of trees, a number of the 
Saxifrages will grow, the Mossy ones, the 
Meegasea section, with large leaves, and 
the London Pride class being the best for 
this purpose. Spireas will practically all 
thrive, with their allies the Astilbes, and 
the would-be grower may choose with con- 
fidence from the catalogues any he may 
think tempting. Tiarellas, or Toam 
Flowers, the lovely Trilliums (in moist 
places), and the host of lovely Violas, now 
<«) numerous and so effective, will surely 
eonvince the reader that the half-shaded 
border may be rendered bright and gay. 

hopes © 
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Violets Failing. | 

(Rerty To G. EB. MILES.) 
Ir the Violets ‘‘ never flower ’’ we should 
destroy them. without further ado, and 
get a stock that will Quite near you for 
years, and probably still, a specialist grew 


conclude that some local imfluence, of 
which we have no information, bars the 
way to success in your case. You do not 
give the name of the yariety which fails. 
In your letter one or two points which 
eall for notice occur. One is “ the Violets 
were planted out from frames last 
spring,’ but you say nothing as to whether 
these were old stock or young plants, or 
whether they flowered or not, Then the 
heavy clay soil might be against success, 
as the rather “ shaded position ”’ would 
most certainly be opposed to a good flower- 
ing. You refer, too, to ** old plants,*? and 
| if you are growing these on continuously 
you are courting failure. The best way 
to grow Violets is to take unflowered run- 
ners in October or November, treat them 


ILLUSTRATED. 


| for the magenta tone of its flowers. 


| that. we 


| it loves 


| climbers. 
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shrouded in snow, ‘pelted by winter rains, 
it-is-little wonder that we are disposed to 
think that such flowers are of little value 
for our northern gardens. Yet some 
seasons favour them, and we may 
such plants as P. megasewfolia ‘to some 
advantage, even although we do not CATE. 
Yet 
outdoor 


see 


we should be less eritical when 


| flowers are searce, and so we even think 


that this Caucasian Primula is worth 
covering with a bell-glass or handlight, so 
may it in happier cirecum- 
stances than when exposed to all the vicis- 
situdes of a British winter. It is hardy ; 
a moist place; it comes well 
enough from seeds and stands division 
well: it has no special fads to consider 5 
so that at least something can be said for 
it, even if it may savour of ‘* damning it 
with faint praise.” I recollect one winter 


see 


| in particular where a solitary plant in.a 


sunless, damp corner was so bright as to 


be much admired, even by those who con- 
| sider magenta an objectionable colour.—S. 


ARNOTT. 

Plants for garden arches.—lIt is not so 
long ago that in erecting garden arches 
one was accustomed to see them covered, 
in painful repetition, with Roses of, the 
Rambler type, Dorothy, Perkins in most 
instunces predominating. Now, with the 
fullest allowance for the prodigality of the 
blossoms, it must be admitted by all ad- 
mirers of this class of. Roses, that when 
one has given all the praise which is due 
to them, their flowering period is a very 
prief one as compared with that of other 
To-day a change is apparent ; 
people, in fact, who put up garden arches 


|are asking themselves whether three or 
four weeks of blossom; when the borders 


are ablaze with other flowers, are enough, 
whether, after all, itis not better to plant 
| something that will flower, either eavlier 
lor for a longer period, and that does. not 
need-to be followed quite so frequently 
with scissors or knife to keep them within 
proper limits. I think these are some of 
the reasons why we are getting back to 
the appreciation of Clematises, which we 
may have in early summer as well “as in 
the late autumn, and to Roses that give 
us of their beauty, most of the way, at 
least, from June to October, and to some 


= 





as cuttings, grow in airy frames for the 
winter, and plant out in well-prepared 
ground in early April. The position 
should be fully exposed. Your clayey soil 
might, with advanta be appreciably 
lightened and enriched by incorporating 
leaf-mould and manure respectively at the 
{ime of digging, and by restricting the 
plants to the main crowns during the sum- 
mer. Naturally, in-a dry season like the 
past one, watering and spraying with soot- 
water would have to be resorted to rather 
freely. So far as we understand your 
failure, we cannot say more now, but if 
you can supply any further particulars or 
send us a plant, we shall be pleased to 
investigate the matter, and help you out 
of your difficulty if possible. In any ease, 
we are no believers in the statement that 


orp 
pts 
















nothing else is wanted, the Welsh Poppy, 
Meconopsis cambrica, will soon colonise 
| it with its seedlings. The double variety, 








M. cambriea fi.-pl., is as easy as the 
other, but does not fill up a space so 
quickly. Some of the Qsnotheras, § or 














i Ivening Primroses, are capital, the tall 
piennial Lamarckiana, a variety of M2. 
piennis, beimg good in the evening, though 
dowdy during the day. ds. Youngi is 
better as a day bloomer; while a lovely 

trailing plant is G3. taraxacifolia, though 






































Violets cannot be flowered in your dis- 
trict. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Primula megaseefolia.—Strive as we 
may, we often forget to recognise that | 
flowers which bloom with us in mid- 


winter must undergo hardships in these 


sensons of ours, which are suflicient to 
rob them of their highest beauty. So do 
we think as we observe the magenta 


blooms of Primula megaseefolia unfolding 
above the Megasea-like leaves. Nipped 
by frost, shattered by sleet, sometimes 


of the: sweetly scented climbers, such as 
Honeysuckle and  Jasmines.—Wooppast- 
Wick. : 
Thermopsls caroiiniana.—This is a very 
bright subject for the early summer bor- 
der, having spikes of Lupin-like flowers 
of a deep yellow colour, which are very 
effective in a mass. It is not at all diffi- 
cult to get a large patch, as the plant is 
a rampant grower, and would soon mono- 
polise a big space if.it were allowed to do 
so. I rather like these strone-growing, 
showy plants, as they are eapable of such 
striking effects, and need -no coddling or 
special attention, and il really very 
little trouble to keep the clamps within 
bounds if they are gone over about twice 
a year, cutting round the elump with a 
sharp spade and forking out all roots 


is 


which have extended beyond the pre- 
| scribed area.—N,. Li. 
Anemone ranunculoides.—This-~ never 


receiyes the consideration to which it is 
entitled. It may be ealled the yellow 
Wood Anemone, although its flowers 
| are smaller than those of A..nemorosa, it 


as, 


lovely flower, and will flourish in the same 
positions. It is of a bright yellow, but 
| there also a paler form, called 
ranuneuloides sulphurea, A. r. 
some. There is also a variety with double 
flowers.—S. ARNOTT. 
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bears a considerable resemblanee to that | 
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pallida by | 
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GARDENING 








FRUIT. 





Apple Welford Beauty. 


Tats new Apple, when shown by Mr. Pope, | three seasons ago. 


Welford Gardens, Newbury, was pro- 
Visionally given an Award of Merit by the 


Fruit Committee of the Royal Tlortieul- 
tural Society. It was again: shown on 


September 25, and a satisfactory report on 
the growth and cropping of the tree having 
been submitted after having been inspected 
by the members of the Committee, the 
award was confirmed. It comes into use 
in September, is very handsome, of large 
size, and of fine quality. The skin is of a 
rich red colour. 


The good effects of root-pruning.—I am 
a great advocate of the system, and never 
fail to practise it directly I find a tree— 
whether young or otherwise—begins . to 








This has become neces- 
sary on account of their making far too 
strong growth, and the severing of the 
strong roots and the laying out of the 
fibrous ones afresh will, I have not the 


slightest doubt, bring about the desired re- 


sult. The soil is now in splendid condi- 
tion for carrying out this kind of Work, 


and the sooner it is done the better, as the 
wounded portions of the roots then Have 


the chance to heal over.—W. M. S. 





Summer Pruning Apples. 
[ WAVE read with interest, and, I trust, 
with profit, Mr. Challis’s reply to my re- 
marks upon this subject. As I said at 


the outset, it is only by the exchange of 


Apple Welford Beauty. Given an Award of Merit 
on September 23, 1919. 


make strong growth and fails to set fruit- 
buds. 


as it should be as a means of inducing 
fertility. My first experience of 
pruning was gained about fifty years ago, 
and the gardener under whom I 
served, gnd who was at that time a noted 
fruit Brower, used always, when necessary, 
to practise it with most excellent results. 
On a fertile soil such as I have to deal with 
it is imperative to root-prune young trees 
Planted round the vegetable quarters to 
keep them within bounds and to prevent 
them unduly shading the ground. Once 
the strong growth is checked and the trees 
become fruitful it is not often they give 
further trouble, and the fact of their bear- 


ful check afterwards. Hardly a season 
Passes in which I do not see this simple 
expedient neglected in different parts of 
the country, and yet when the advice is 
given that root-pruning could rectify mat- 


ters, it is not acted upon as often ag it | 
At the present time I am root- | 


might be. 
pruning some young cordon Plums planted 








Root-pruning is not by any means | 
new, but it is not resorted to so generally | 


root- | 
| the 
then | 





: : : | Summer. pruning or pinching—call it 
ing fruit,-of course, then supplies the need- | : , : 
2 pplies the need | any name—were to their adyantage, such 


those in the open, 


opinions and 
results of our 


by communicating the 
various experiences and 
observation that the truth ean be arrived 
at. My notes were based on my own ex- 
perience and observation, confirmed by 
behaviour of the trees under my 
charge. Deing perfectly satisfied with 
the results obtained by the treatment 
which I indicated, I see no reason to alter 
it. I venture to think, however, that Mr. 
Challis underrates the differences of our 
respective climates, and, as another con- 
tributor to, this discussion very per- 
tinently obseryed, the market growers do 
not follow the course approved of by him. 
I am perfectly certain that if these very 
wideawake growers found the benefits of 
by 


a course would have been adopted by 
them—very possibly by us all following 
their example—long ago. 

Mr. Challis refers to the practice of 
summer pruning wall trees, and compares 
that practice with the summer pruning of 
I am, perhaps, stray- 


| after 
| dessert 
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ing from the immediate subject under dis 
cussion, but it does not appear to me that 


the cases are analogous. It iis obvious 
that, were the breastwood not removed 
in early summer from wall trees. these 


shoots would prevent the fruits receivine 
the benefits of air and sun, for the wall 
prevents the tree from getting the sun 
light all round. On the other hand, trees 
in the open, unhampered by a wall, have 


an opportunity. of “being ripened up 
All roond: lL believe could we eo 
far enough back, we would find that the 


practice of Summer pruning originated in 
the case of wall frees, and for the reasons 
which I have pointed out. Finally, like 
the contributor to whom I have already 
referred, I have yet to be convinced that 


summer pruning will convert a leaf-bud 


into-a fruit-bud. The type of bud must, 
I think, be determined lone before the 
time of summer pruning, and the ques 


tion might prove an interesting one for 
those who devote themselves to the physio 
logy of plants. W.. McG. 





Pruning Gooseberries. 


| GOOSEBERRIES may be pruned in two dif- 


ferent ways, in accordance with the pur- 
pose for which the fruit is required. Those 
which are intended to supply berries for 
gathering green may have the wood Jeft 
much thicker, the same being partly 
shortened instead of being spurred back. 
Very heavy crops generally result from 
this method of treatment, but if-the pro- 
duce had to remain on the-bushes and 
ripen, the berries would,’ from want of 
sufficient sunlicht, be inferior, both in size 
and flavour. Those intended to produce 
fruit for dessert should, therefore, be kept 
well thinned and the young wood spurred 
in, shortening the leaders as circumstances 


| demand, 
INCREASING BUSH FRUITS.—Bush fruits 
are easily propagated, and it is a good 


plan to insert a few cuttings each year, 
By this means a supply of young bushes, 


which always produce tthe finest fruit, 
will always be available. In the case 
| of Red and White Currants and Goose- 


berries, select as cuttings young shoots 
of medium strength, making them 
about 12 inches long. temove with a 


sharp knife all the buds with the excep- 
tion of three or four at the upper end. 
This will cause the plant to make a head 
on a clear stem, and prevent the forma- 
tion of suckers. Black Currant cutting: 
may be made in a similar manner, excep 
that no buds should be removed, as it i 
desirable to encourage the development of 
as many hasal growths as possible. Tn 
planting the cuttings, make a_ trench 
about 8 inches deep, placing some sandy 
soil at the bottom. Plant the base of the 
shoots in the added mould, and then fill 
in with the ordinary soil, making it firm 
as the work proceeds. Ws Ge 


S 


{ 
{ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Hollandbury.—[ cannot under- 
stand why this fine. Apple should be so 
often deseribed as a cooking variety. I 
find if a much sweeter and more sought- 
Apple than many of our 

kinds,.and one jpossessing a vers 
pleasant spice-like flavour. The trees of 
it here last year bore an excellent 
of unusually large, handsome fruit, which, 
excellent as they are when cooked, are 
none the less so eatem raw. The only 


so-enlled 


CLTOP 


| fault I have to find with this Apple is that 


it does not keep well, and is not a yery 
heavy cropper, if we omit the present 
season, which has been unusually favour- 
able to Apples. It would be interesting 
to hear the opinion of others who grow 
the Hollandbury, as to its keeping quali- 


ties.—H. M. 
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Southern Counties. 


Plant-houses.—With the aid of Zonal | 
Pelargoniums, early Cinerarias of the stel- | 
late types, Primula sinensis, Cyclamens, 
perpetual-flowering © Carnations, Roman 
Hyacinths, Callas, Poinsettias, ete., the | 
houses can be kept bright and cheerful, 
while late-flowering Chrysanthemums will 
afford a plentiful supply of cut bloom for 
sone time to come. In a few weeks Nar- 
cissus Paper White will be available, with 
early-flowering Daffodils close on their 
heels: A few plants of the early-bloom- | 
ing Indian Azaleas may be put into heat 
to force, and in less warmth a few plants 
each of Cytisus racemosus and Cordnilla 
glauca. A few bulbs of -Amaryllis aulica 
and choice hybrids, if placed in heat, will, 
it they have been well ripened and rested, 
quickly respond, and push up their flower- 
spikes. Shake out and repot Liliums be- 
fore they. commence reoting to any ex- 
tent, and place them in a cool place. Pot 
up Azalea mollis and other shrubs ac- 
quired for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration in the late winter and spring, 
and stand them either outside cr in a cold 
greenhouse. 


Old hotbeds in the frame ground should 
he broken down, and, if in a sufficiently 
decomposed condition, wheeled out to 
where manure is required in the kitchen 
garden. It is always'a good plan to re- 
serve a certain proportion of such mate- | 
rial for the manuring of flower-beds and 
herbaceous borders in the spring, placing | 
it in a heap in some convenient spot to 
undergo further decomposition between 
now and the time it will be required. Once 
out of the way, the course will be clear 
for making up, as neeessity arises, a 
series of other hotbeds to succeed those 
recently alluded to for the forcing of Pota- 
toes, ete. If possible, the ground where | 
they are to be constru¢ted should be below 
the surrounding Jevel, or excavated for 
the purpose, as not only is the heat of the 
beds conserved and more enduring, but the 
beds are less untidy in appearance. A | 
sufficiency of the best material of beds 
made up entirely of leaves last winter 
should be placed under coyer, to provide 
leaf-mould for potting and cther purposes. 
When a convenient opportunity presents 
itself, give attention to the past season’s 
accumulation of rubbish, and, if no trench- 
ing is going on, to afford means for its 
disposal, either char or turn and give it 
a good dressing of fresh-slaked lime, when 
it will in due course prove invaluable for 
applying to the kitchen garden quarters, 
especially when the supply of manure from 
other’ sources is limated. 


Collecting leaves.—When there are 
many summer-leafing forest trees in the 
pleasure grounds and_= shrubberies, the 
fallen leaves.should be collected, both to 
avoid further trouble with regard to their 
blowing about and causing an untidy ap- 
pearance as well-as to prevent their being 





drawn into the turf. by worms. Being 
in a soddened condition, they can be 
dealt with at once, be collected more 


quickly, and be got into closer compass 
for conveying to a convenient spot to 
undergo decomposition than when dry. It 
is not always prudent to clear leaves away 
from amongst shrubs every season, as if 
pointed In, or if enough soil is cast over 
to hold them down, they soon decay, and, 
from a manurial point of view, prove bene- 


ficial. 


__ General work.—Get all ground manpred 
if necessary, and dig or trench it forth- 
with. Ground in need of dime should be 
treated accordingly, but this should be 
applied some little time before or after 
manuring has been carried out. Fresh 
kiln lime is best for this purpose. 


| exposed to suniight. 


| crops is to be grown. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 


Midland Counties. 


Chrysanthemums.—Propagating is pro- 
ceeded with as suitable cuttings become 
available. Many plants are developing | 
strone shoots suitable for cuttings, and | 
these are inserted singly in thumb-pots. | 
If no better place is available, they may | 
be rooted in a cold frame, but the cuttings 
will be longer in forming roots than if- a 
little -heat were provided. My method is | 
to place a small frame on. the staging of a 
cool house. The work ean then be at-| 
tended to at any time, whereas cuttings 
placed in frames in the open may suffer 
from neglect during severe weather. A | 
suitable mixture of soil consists. of two 
parts leaf-mould and one part fine loan, 
with a plentiful addition of sharp sand, 
The soil should be made moderately firm 
in the pots, and the cuttings inserted with 
the least possible delay, as a wilted eutting 
loses much of its vitality. After having 
been watered, they are placed in the frame, 
which*is kept close during the day, ven- 
tilating a iittle in the afternoon, and if 
much moisture accumulates the lights are 
removed for a short time. * When roots 
are formed ventilation is given. freely, 
and in a few days the plants are removed 
from the frame, stood near the glass, and 





French Beans.—Larger batches of these 
will now be sown in pots than was advis- 
able a short time ago, because by the 
time the plants are in full’ growth the 
days will be lengthening, and the growth 
made will have a better chance of keep- 
ing sturdy, thus* ensuring heavier crops 
of full-lavoured pods. Good varieties for 
present sowing are Sunrise, Masterpiece, 
and Osborn’s Early Forcing. With the 
New Year, work in the vegetable depart- 
ment aust be proceded with in earnest 
if the best results are to be obtained. If 
not already done, a rough plan of the 
vegetable garden should be made, mark- 
ing en it where each of the principal 
The preparation of 
the ground is of the utmost importance,” 
more depending on this than many people 
imagine. I am a strong advccate of deep 
trenching, and each year I am more fully 
convinced as to its value. What are 
termed old and worn-out gardens can be 
improved, and new life imparted to the 
soil by bringing up the bottom to the sur- 
face and working in suitable ingredients, 
according to the nature of the staple. 


Sowing under glass.—Many kinds of 
vegetables should be sown early in Janu- 
ary under glass and raised in gentle heat. 
Onions for furnishing large bulbs meed to 
be sown early, so that the crop. will 
mature early, as the bulbs keep much 
better when they are thoroughly ripened. 
Sow the seeds in (shallow, well-drained 
boxes, using a moderately light, porous 
soil. and making it very firm. Ailsa 
Craie and Premier are the best varieties 
for furnishing large “bulbs. Leeks may 
also be sown now for an early supply. 


Hotbeds.—It will be necessary to aug- 
ment these considerably during the_pre- 
sent month, as there are many choice 
vevetables that can be forwarded with the 
aid of hotbeds and portable frames. The 
chief danger in hotbeds lies in getting too 
much heat, and before adding the soil one 
must be quite sure that the heat is on the 
decline, for if once the soil becomes baked 
(as it most assuredly will if the heat is ex- 
cessive) no crops will grow in it satisfac- 
torily. Asparagus, Carrots, Turnips, 
Radishes, Potatoes, and such crops are all 
suitable to this kind of treatment, 
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Scotland. 


Plant-houses.—Fveryone likes to have a 
bright. display in plant-houses . during 


| Christmas aud New Year time, and with a 


little forethought such a display can 
easily be had. - We have become accus- 
tomed during the past few years to rely 
less upon imported bulbs than we did, and 
‘t must be confessed that their scarcity 
has brought into prominence for winter 
and spring flowering other plants which 
were in danger of being forgotten. For 
example, Dielytra spectabilis can hardly 
be surpassed for such a purpose; it 1s 
showy and easily forced, while it remains 
in good condition for a very long time, 
Pieces in pots, & inches or 9 inches in 
diameter, are, I think, much more useful 


| and showy than smaller plants, Solomon’s 


Soal, too, is useful in the same way, good 
plants being obtainable m 6-inch - pots. 
With Cinerarias of the stellata and grandi- 
flora types, various Primulas, Chrysan- 
themums, and Sailvias of different kinds, a 
good display cught to be available at this 
time. Iiliums, of course, are always ap- 
preciated, and such ought to he kept free, 
by syringing or by vaporising, of attacks 
of green-fly. Mimosa makes a fine roof 
plant; Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums trained to 
pillans or rafters are always meie or less 
in bloom; and so, too, are Heliotropes. In 
the stove, Lorraine Begonias. are very free, 
and last well. I used to like Coleus 
thyrsoideus at this seascm, but have lost 
sicht of it for a few years past. Thyr'sa- 
canthus rutilans is always useful, and is 
usually grown in pots, but it is even, better 
where it can be planted out and trained to 
a rafter. In such a position it blooms 
very freely during the winter, its bright 
flowers on their slender stems having a 
good effect. Those who grow a few 
Orchids in the stove will have these either 
in bud or in bloom just now. Cypripe- 
diums are invaluable, and are easily man- 
aged; so, too, are scme of the Odontogles- 
sums, Lycaste Skinneri. Phaius_ grandi- 
florus, and Coelogyne cristata. Plants of 
all kinds in the neighbourhood of the hot- 
water pipes will, need regular attention in 
respect of watering. At the present time 
the weather is mild, and there is no need 
of a high temperature indoors, A thermo- 
meter reading round about 60 degs. in the 
early morning is quite high enough, and, 
should the sun be bright during the dav, 
the fires can be temvorarily banked with 
ashes. Syringing is not objectionable 
when-the water is pure, but when there is 
any doubt as to the matter, let damping 
be confined to walls and to paths. 
Kitchen garden.—In the course of -last 
month we experienced in this district a 
rather severe snap of frost. This did not 
last sufficiently long to injure winter vege- 
tables, but it has been followed by a period 
of excessive rainfall. ~The winter vege- 
tables are now gorged with moisture, and, 
in the event of further frosts, they may 
suffer. severely. When conditions favour 
such work, digging and trenching ought to 
be pushed on. The busy season approaches 
quickly, and the more digaing done at this 
time, the greater will be the relief in early 
spring. The deepening of vegetable 
ground by trenching should be carried out 
in early winter. Where, however, the sub- 
soil is of a clayey nature, or is not par- 
ticularly good, double digging will be found 
more suitable. I have known cases in 
which, in order to forward the digging (T 


trenching was not interrupted when there 
were 3 inches of smow on the ground. 
This is entirely wrong. IT never bury 
the surface soil, even when it is only 
moderately frozen. A_ little reflection 
ought to show those who practise this that 
it is very dangerous. Further, when 
surface conditions are more favourable, the 
work is done much more quickly and in 
a more satisfactory way. 


W. McGurroa, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Wart Disease of Potatoes. 


THE numerous outbreaks of wart disease 
that have occurred this season in districts 
hitherto well-nigh free must give rise to 
considerable anxiety. Some years ago the 
disease Was almost confined to the indus- 
trial areas in South Lancashire and South 
Wales; to-day; with the exception of 
Suffolk and Cornwall, no county is entirely 
free from it. The trouble is- still most 
prevalent ju the industrial districts in the 
North, the Midlands, and in South Wales, 
and it has been-found necessary to schedule 
a number of large districts as ‘‘ Infected 
Areas.”’ The largest stretch of land so 
scheduled conrprises the counties of Car- 
narvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and 
Montgomery in North Wales, the County 
of Stafford, and the northern half of the 
County of Salop. Next comes a large acre- 
age in South Wales, scheduled as one area 
and Comprising the County of Glamorgan, 
‘with part of the Counties of Carmarthen, 
Brecon, and Monmouth. Then there is an 
area comprising all Lancashire south of 
the River Ribble, together with a part of 
North Cheshire. The Boroughs of Bir- 
mingham, Smethwick, and Sutton Cold- 
field, in Warwickshire, together with a 
portion of Oldbury, in Worcester, form 
another large infected area. Besides these, 
there are several areas comprising a num- 
ber of parishes in and on the borders of 
Derbyshire, with parishes on the Leicester- 
Derbyshire County and Derbyshire-Notts. 
County borders, certain parishes in West- 
moreland, and some in Lincolnshire. 
There are other areas comprising parts 
-of two or more parishes, several com- 
prising single parishes and a very large 
humber comprising groups of allotments 
only in all parts of the country. Mention 
must also be made of the numerous small 
/ eottage and private gardens and isolated 
. fields that are treated separately. It is the 
. large number of these, now discovered in 
the more southerly and hitherto practically 
clean districts, that gives rise to the fear 
that these districts may soon be as badly 
infected as those in the North and Mid- 
lands to which reference has. been made 
above. The large Potato-growing districts 
of South Lincolnshire and- North Cam- 
bridgeshire are still practically free from 
' the disease, and growers in these parts are 
advised to exercise the greatest care in the 
purchase of their seed; obtaining it only 
from those districts in Scotland, Ireland, 
and elsewhere known to be quite free from 
infection, The greatest evil of this disease 
is its power of contaminating the soil, and 
the cultivation of Potatoes in the infected 
parts ef the country would have been 
_ rendered almost impossible had it not been 
— for the discovery of the immunity to the 
- disease of certain varieties. Many experi- 
“nents have been made to discover au effi- 
cient fungicide or soil, but no success has 
been achieved. The only method at pre- 
sent known of raising clean crops in in- 
fected land is by restricting cultivation to 
immune varieties. All growers in the 
~ South should, without delay, become 
familiar with these varieties and their 
suitability to local conditions. 
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_ Parsnip Hollow Crown.—Recently in a 
_ greengrocer’s shop I-saw a very fine strain 
of this, each root a counterpart of the 
- other. Out of many bushels one could 
__hardly see a coarse root. I inquired where 
_ they were grown, and I was told a farmer 
grew them in a field. -My friend thought 
he saved his own seed. I see more value 
in such samples than in those long roots 
seen at exhibitions.—Crook. 
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BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories About Famous 
London Gardens.’ 


QUITE a new line—and that an acceptable 
one—is taken by Miss Jessie Macgregor in 
her ‘‘Gardens of Celebrities and Cele- 
brated Gardens In and Around London."’ 
There is, of course, a considerable amount 
of space given to the gardems she describes, 
but the greater portion of the book is filled 
with anecdotal and historical references {o 
famous personages who have trodden those 
lawns and paths in the years of long ago. 

The book itself is a handsome produc- 
tion. Miss Macgregor took high rank «as 
an artist, and her favourite work was that 
of painting garden scenes. She thus be- 
came acquainted with a number of famous 
gardens in and near London, and the book 
contains twenty coloured reproductions 
and pencil drawings from her own works. 
These are well done. The pictures are of 
good size, the book pages being handsome 
crown quarto (10 inches by 8 inches), and 
the reproductions are of sufficient size to 
please the eye and bring out details that 
would be lost in smaller pictures. We ean 
quite understand that with the historie 
material before her, which the houses and 
gardens ‘she describes are known to 
possess, she found it difficult to stay her 
pen when she began to write. The book: is, 
indeed, a treasure-house of anecdote, story, 
legend, and descriptions of events—some 
humorous and-many tragic—which have 
their basis somewhere in the gardens and 
homes she describes. 

The book is nore particularly interesting 
to those who ‘know London and are 
students of its social, artistic, and political 
life. I’or instance, the’ author supplies 
illustrations of the gardens of Marlborough 
House, Lambeth Palace, the Bishop's gar- 
den at Fulham, Syon House, Chiswick 
House, Walpole House, Holland House, 
Hogarth House, Carlyle House, Kelmscott 
House, Leighton House, and others, all 
Within the London area. Each of these 
gardens is famous in its own way for some 
gardening treasure, and the author happily 
brings it into notice. She refers to gar- 
deners of the past, to architects, to artists, 
to politicians, and all in a kindly and 
sympathetic way, which gives the work 
grace and ¢harm. She mentions some curi- 
ous and little known facts, such as the 
prejudice originally felt for the Hop; to 
the introduction of certain vegetables, the 
Gooseberry, Orange, and Vig. “It is 
said,’ she writes, ‘ that 

The first Mulberry-trees were those 
in the Protector Somerset’s garden at 

Syon, Middlesex, and.avere, doubtless, 

Planted under the auspices of Dr. 

Turner, physician to Edward VI. Ae- 

cording to others, the: Mulberry was 

first planted in the gardens at Hatfield. 

It seems to have been James I., and 

not Queen Elizabeth, as sometimes: 

supposed, who, with a view to the 
establishment of the silk industry in 
this country, caused the Mulberry-tree 
to be planted freely in the south of 
England. That Strawberries’ were 
common in England in the sixteenth 
century we have Shakespearean 
authority for stating, for Gloucester 
says in Richard III.: ‘“‘ When I was 
last in Holborn I saw good Straw- 





“Gardens of Celebrities and Celebrated Gardens in and 
around London.” By Jessie Macgregor. With twenty 
coloured plates and pencil drawings by the Author, with 
index. Messrs Hutchinson and Co. Crown quarto. 526 
paves. Price 253. net; rost free, 253, 6d. From all book- 
sellers, or from our own Book Depaitment, : 





berries in your garden there. I do be- 
seech you send for some of them.” 


There are many references to medicinal 
plants and herbs. 


‘* Tn those days 


Medicinal plants and herbs were not 
forgotten. They were cultivated by the 
thrifty dames of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries for every farmhouse 
and manor house. Dwelling for the 
most part, as they did, in country dis- 
tricts whete intercommunication be- 
tween towns, villages, and outlying 


hamlets was painfully slow and difli- . 


cult, they were content, to a great 
extent, to practise the healing art 
themselves, and if many of their 
nostrums, as we find from the herbal 
literature, were extravagant and ab- 
surd, and caleulated according to 
modern ideas to do their patients more 
harm than good, they themselves 
brought often to the _ service of 
humanity—if not science and learning 
—at any rate skill, initiative, and com- 
moi sense, as well as the wisdom 
which may be derived from practical 
experience, and handed down from 
mother to daughter. There can be but 
little doubt that, up to the sixteenth 
century, we owe the preservation, if 
not positively the new birth of science, 
after the War of the Roses, largely to 
the monks. They were able and in- 
dustrious gardeners, and often skilled 
in the application of the herbs and 
siuples they so assiduously cultivated, 
and in remote neighbourhoods, in the 
absence of the leech or apothecary, 
they must frequently have been called 
upon to undertake, not only.the cure 
of souls, but the cure of bodies also. 
We owe a good deal to the “ monke of 
old.’ Their place’ knows them no 
more, though such names as “ Grey 
Iriars’’ and Covent or Convent are 
suggestive of the old Romish times.”’ 

“From all the foregoing it is clear 
that long before the seventeenth cen- 
tury the garden played a considerable 
part in the life of the Inglish people. 
It would,.-naturally. do. so, forthe 
houses of .the ecommonalty, especially 
in towns, were confined, gloomy, and 
airless. ‘They were badly lit by small, 
deeply recessed, heavily-leaded lattice 
windows, such as are still to be seen 
in old, thatched, gabled, and lhalf- 
timbered cottages in some parts of the 
country—habitations that are  de- 
liciously picturesque,’ but insanitary. 
Even the larger farmhouses where the 
yeomanry dwelt, and the abodes. of 
substantial citizens in town, were dark 
by reason of their heavily-mullioned 
windows and thick walls, and also be- 
cause in cities the streets were narrow 
and the upper storey of.a dwelling com- 
monly projected beyond the lower, and 
sometimes almost touched its opposite 
neighbour, leaving only a narrow strip 
of sky visible. between. Such houses 
could not be good to live in. Yet the 
English race has always een ruddy 
and’ healthy, the men = stalwart, the 
women fresh and fair. From this we 
may infer that not only the country 


7 


‘ gentry, always addicted to sport, and 


the peasant who tilled the soil, but the 
citizen also lived very much jn the 
open. Many of the most stirring 
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episodes in English History happened 
in the green fields or on the King’s 
Highway.”’ 

The author gives more credit to John 
Hyelyn, the diarist, for improvements in 
gardens, and landscape than she does to 


Lord Bacon, and the reason she assigns is | 


that Byelyn set the fashion to plant the 
Oak, whieh in his time had been greatly 
cut. down. Disraeli said that Nelson’s 


ships were built with the Oaks that the 
In addition | 


genius of Evelyn had planted. 
to Bacon and Evelyn she pays 
deserved tribute to the activities in 
dening matters of 
Horace Walpole. 


well- 


gar- 


Miss Macgregor confesses that, although | 
her object in the book is primarily to write | 


about her 
desire is also to interest 
men and women who made, or owned, and, 
in many cases, loved them. To quote from 
her anecdotal pages would lead us too far 
from 


the gardens she has painted, 


jJoyed by every lover of gardens and 
student of English life and character. We 
would much have liked to quote some of 
her anecdotes about Carlyle, Morris, 
Leighton, and Coleridge. They show thut 
great men are very human after all. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Gladwin (Iris footidissima) (Jf. C.). 
Phis is the name of the plant of which you 





send berried clusters. It is a British 
plant, 14 feet to 2 feet high, with lead- | 
coloured or bluish, and rarely yellow 
flowers. A variety with variegated leaves 


forms a pleasing border plant, and is an | 


excelJent house plant.. The common green 


form is worth growing in semi-wild places, 


as 1ts brilliant coral-red seeds, which are 


plentifully produced in autumn in gaping | 


scattered 
erow into 


are effecative. Seeds, 
semi-wild places, will soon 


capsules, 
Ltl 
by division, 


the roughest part 
orounds, 


it is happiest in groups in 
ol the 


Etcremocarpus scahber 
nove. the dead tops of your plant. 
a. hative of. Chih, it is not absolutely 
hardy excep in sheitered positions in the 
south-west. 
the warmest nook* you can find, covering 
the reots with ashes or Cocoanut fibre be- 
re the advent of hard frost. 
hus, even if it gets cut down- to the 
eround, it should send up shioots from the 
ot-stock next spring. It is very easily 
aised from seed, which should be sown in 
entle heat in March, planting out after 


S 
’ 





having been well hardened off in May. 
hese should flower in the autumn. 

Cineraria leaves, insects in (Anxrivus).— | 
4 


cour Cineraria Jeaves have been attacked 
: : 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly. which bur- 


rows in the Jeaves of these Daisies, Cine- | 


yarias, and other composite’ plants, and 
feeds on the inner surface; When many 
leaves are attacked in this way, the 


plants are not.only rendered unsightly, 
but they also suffer in health. The best 
way of destroying this pest-is to cut off 
the iifested leaves and burn them, or, if 
the attack has only just commenced, to 
pinch the leaves where the grubs are. 
Syringing with an insecticide avails little, 
as this would not reach the grubs, but if 
done at the*right time it might probably 
prevent the flies laying their eggs. : 


Treatment of Freesias ((/. S.).—The 
gpeat thing with these useful  spring- 
flowering bulbs, ian order to secure a 


strong growth, is to bring them on very 
oradually at first, as, if hurried in the 
east, 


Sir Wm. Temple and | 


irdening, but suffice it to say that | 
the book is one which can be read and en- | 


plants, and the plant may also be increased 


pleasure | 


(B.).—Only re- 
Being } 


You should give this chmber | 


Treated | 


failure jis sure to follow, the flower-| 





the reader in the | 





| 


cot 





| . . 
| stems not appearing, and if they do they 
| are weak and puny. 


The best way is to 
place the bulbs, after they have been 
potted, in quite a cool greenhouse, keep- 
ing them fairly dry until growth begins, 
and then remove them to an intermediate 
house. 
early, but if the bulbs are kept in a cool 


store, they may be potted as late as March | 


with good results. 
FRUIT, 
Scale on Vine (7’. W. 7/’.).—Your Vine 
has been attacked by scale. When 
prune your Vines gather up all the leaves 


you | 


and shocts and at once burn them. Then tie | 
up the rods in a bunch and have the house | 
thoroughly cleaned, washing all the wood- | 
work and glass with a mixture of soft | 
soap, which has been dissolved in boiling | 
water, to which have been added 2 ozs. of | 


petroleum to a gallon of water. Also 
dress all the brickwork with hot limewash. 
Then scrub.the rods with hot soapy water, 


and afterwards dress with Gishurst Com- | 


pound, brushing this well into any crevice 
where the scale is likely to lurk. 


the border, if an inside one, wheel it away, 
and either bury or burn it, replacing this 
with some good, rich turfy lcam. 


VEGETABLES, 


Failure of Celery (J/. l.).—Your Celery | 


has bolted—i.e., run to seed—brought 
about by.sowing too early, and later allow- 
ing the plants to remain too long in the 
seed-bed, and thus become drawn 
weak. In earthing up the plants, soil had 
into the hearts and caused 


amongst the plants previous to earthing 
up, this would have in great measure pre- 
vented the attacks of the slugs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remaking a tennis lawn 
lawn is evidently water-logged, and the 
first thing you will have to do is to see 
to the drainage, after having first lifted 
all the turf in strips 3 feet long and 1 foot 
wide, rolling these up and laying on one 
side till wanted. After the drainage has 
been completed, have the whele of the 
lawn thoroughly well 
as ‘the work goes “on some well-+rotted 
inanure and plenty of grit. Tread 
whole over well, and make firm and level, 
then, when the soil has settled down, you 
may relay the turf, and when this has 
been made firm also, spread over the 
whole a top-dressing of loamy soil, retten 
manure, and wood ashes, letting this le 
duriug the winter.” In the spring the top- 


oO 
aD 


©) 


dressing may be raked into the turf, and 


thus fill up the joints. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


It would | 
be well also to clear off the surface soil of | 


and | 


decay. | 
Slugs also have attacked the plants. Had | 
you spread some lime over the soil and | 





(B:).—Your 


dug, incorporating | 


the | 


Names of plants.—dberdcen.—Specimen | 


any certainty. 
») 


insufficient to name with 
-_—_H, A.—1l, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 2, 
the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus_ race- 
mosus); 38, Asparagus Sprengeri; 4, Win- 
ter Helotrope ({Petasites fragrans). 
G. D.—1, Libonia floribunda ; 2, Asplenium 
bulbiferum ; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, Coelogyne 
cristata._—-G, G.—1, Mesembryanthe- 
mum cordifolium variegatum; 2, Sedum 
carneum folus variegatis; 3, Cyrtomium 
faleatum.——C’. 2.—1, Escallonia macran- 
tha; 2, Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) ; 3, 
Cotoneaster microphylla. L; B.—The 
Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo). 


Names of fruit. 











(, Lshed.—Apples not 





recognised.— LL, H,.—Apple Sturmer 
Pippin. M.- H.—1, ‘Apple ~ Newton 
Wonder. Pear: 2, Glow Morceau.—- 


J. R&R. W.—Apples:°1; Bramley’s; 2, Nor- 
folk Beaufin; 3, Winter Greening (syn. 
French Crab); 4, Five-Crowned or London 
Pippin; ——_-_/f, = D.—Pears: - 1, Winter 





Nelis; 2, Zephirin Gregoire. Y tae « ba 
Apples: 1, Mere de Ménage; 2, Golden | 


Noble ; 8, Sturmer Pippin. 
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Freesias are generally potted up | 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 
(1740) 80, Chancery Lane, London, W:Ca2: 





Direct and Once Grown. 
interest to all persons interested in gardening. 


TOM E. 


33. ; standards, 33.. 33. 6d, and 4s. 6d. each. 
pyramid, cordons 2s 6d., 3s. 6d , and 5s. each 
,yramid, cordons, 2s, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 

Peas, Plums, 3s.. 33. 6d. 

Hatfst sndard Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Morello:, 

| 23. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
grape, 6s. and 93. doz 
berry plants, 5s. 100. 
Lists free. 


12 Giant Pan-ies. 
A fine lot. 


liugton. 
Paes 1 Hailshamberry.. Packed and carriage paid, 
Os. 6d. 


CLARKE'S Royal Hampton Nurseries, Middlesex. 


discovery with automatic air cushions 


| or hurting. f 1 
| ure, and gend it to you on astrict guar- 


| and we wll refund your money. 


SEED POTATOES 


ll 


(Potatoes grown specially 
for Seed ON OUR OWN FARM 
at MURTHLY, PERTHSHIRE, 
where disease is unknown, 
will give you much better 
Crops than Home- Saved 
Seed, or smal! sized Tubers 
from over manured Crops 

grown for market. 


Our Catalogue of SEEDS, 
PLANTS, MANURES, PEST 
and WEED KILLERS, is 
Now Ready—Send for Copy. 


Special terms 12 Bona Fide members 
of Allotment Association, mentioning 
Socicty. 





SELECTED 
SEED POTATOES 


Before giving your order elsewhere, send for 
our new List of over thirty varieties Scotch 


The List.is full of 





KING 


Seed Potato Grower & Merchant, 


Somersham, St Ives, Hunts, 


Contractor to His Majesty's Government. 


GREAT FRUIT TREE SALE 


OF FINEST AND BEST KINDS. 


4-year-old Apples bush, pyramid, cordons, 2s.,2s.6d sand 
Pears, bush, 
Plums, bush, 
Standard Apples, 
Bush Morello Cherries, 2s 6d. 


Black Currants, Boskoop Giant and Red- 
Raspberry canes, 28. doz. Straw- ‘ 
Please include extra for carriage. 


A LOVELY SPRING GARDEN. 
100 Wallflowers, ruby, gold, crimson. 12 Brompton Sto k-. 
12 Sweet Williams. 12 glorious Poppies. 
Carriage paid, 3s. Gd. List free. 
AMATEUR FRUIT COLLECTION,. 
4 Fruiting Apple Trees, Cox's, Blenheim, Russet, Wel- 
6 Black.amt Red Currants. 12 Raspberries. 12 





by EES Casi Sonn eee ae a A, 
p ‘a 
Phone: SALES BY AUCTION 

of ROSES Herbaceous Plants, AZALEAS, Palms, 
GLADIOLUS and oth. r Bulbs, Khododendrons, 
LILIES, etc., by Messrs. 


PROTHERO and MORRIS 


at their Central Sale Raoms 
Every WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
Write for Catalogues. #7 & 68 Oheanside B.C, 2. 





Don’t Wear a 
Truss. 


Brooks’ Avpliance ig a new scientific 


that draws the broken pa ts together. 
and binis them aa you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and never slizs Always 
light and co 1, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing 
We make it to your meas- 





antee of satisfaction or money refunded, and we hav put 
our pric3 so low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order send it to you—you 
wear 1t—and if it doesn’t satis‘y you, you send it back to us, 
That is the way we do 
business —always atsolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thousands of people this way for the past ten years. 


| Remember, we use no sa'ycs, no harness, no lies, no fakes, 


We just give you a straight Lusin:ss deal at a reasonable 
EES Write at once for 
our Illustrated Booklet. 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 
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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garcon’? 
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Winter Work and Summer Beauty. 


By F. J. FLETCHER. 


THE whole year lies before us. If we are 
laggard at the post we are never likely to 
win a prize. The days may be short and 
dark, but there is plenty for us to be do- 
ing. Summer beauty in our gardens is 
produced now; what we do to-day will be 
shown in the results. It takes several 
thousands of plants to furnish my garden, 
and these cannot be produced by any 
sleight-of-hand or legerdemain. ~ A large 
proportion of these plants is now in the 
very early stages, and the dampness and 
dulness of the weather are not friendly to 
them. They are at their tenderest age and 
are exacting in their demands upon our 
attention. Neglect now means death ty 
many of them. 

I note first that the Pelargonium cut- 
tings, now well rooted, growing eight in a 
pot, need potting singly if they are to make 
really bushy stuff for planting out at the 
end of May. Well-grown plants go farther 
and make a better display than weak 
plants growing thickly, and I would rather 
furnish my beds with 500 good Pelar- 
goniums from 5-inch pots than with 1,000 
from 38-inch pots. 

Next, I notice that my stock of Lobelia 
euttings wants more room, and I have to 
remove them from the pans in which they 
were struck and transplant them to bows. 
In these boxes they will spread out and 
emit plenty of roots, so that when Febru- 
ary comes to an end I shall be able to sub- 
divide them again. By this method I in- 
erease as far as I want to, and at the same 
time secure better and larger plants than I 
ean get from ordinary cuttings. The 
Heliotrope is a plant I use largely. I like 
My garden to be almost heavy with its 
perfume for as many months ag possible. 
Massed together it is very effective, its 
coleur being unique, but a few plants here 
and a few yonder are not pronounced 
enough to make any effect. So I mass 
them. Consequently, I need several hun- 
dreds of plants, and these have to be 
started with the New Year. I just prune 
my ,old stock plants, put them into tlie 
warmest corner I can find, and as fast as 
they send out their young growths I take 
them off as cuttings. 

I use a lot of Mesembryanthemum for 
summer edging. I put in my first batch 
of cuttings on December 31st. This is a 
plant easily propagated at almost any time 
if one will only see to it that, though kept 
moist, the soil is not too wet. Damping off 
will run through a whole lot of cuttings. 
I strike the cuttings now in a hot case, but 
always have a small block under the light 
to admit the air of the house. . . 

At this early date I find it very im- 
portant to use well-sanded soil for cut- 
tings. Later on the need for a rapidly- 
drained soil is not so great, but during the 
winter, when evaporation is at its mini- 
mum and when the atmosphere is always 
damp, a good sharp silver sand liberally 
mixed with the soil is a veritable safety 





valve. My list is by no means exhausted. 
There is another sweet-scented plant, as 
important in its way as the Heliotrope. I 
mean -Aloysia citriodora. Nothing to look 
at, but pass a few plants in the summer 
garden and after a shower they are as a 
breath of good wine, My stock plants of 


Bearded Iris Dimity. 
(For description, see page 32) 


this are now giving nice young cuttings, 
and I like to take them before they harden 
At this midwinter season I strike them in 
pots plunged in the forcing bed amd cover 
them with a bell glass. They take three 
weeks to root, though later on they will 
root in ten days. 
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Not only do plants for bedding require 
attention, but the late spring-flowering 
plants for the greenhouse must get their 
meed of labour. Late batches’ of 
Cinerarias and Primutilas“have to be re- 
moved from 60’s to 48’s. “Some fine-grown 
Schizanthus from 48’s have to be repotted 
into 82’s. Herbaceous Caleeolarias are 
asking for a move, and must have it, too. 
sone of them into 7-inch pots to become 
the pride of the conservatory in April 
That most useful of. all winter-flowering 
plants, Primula malacoides, in lavender. 
red, and white, has to be brought on in 
batches, and the more I grow of. this 
charming plant the better I like it. 

The Chrysanthemums are throwing up 
cuttings galore, and these must be taken 
before they get long. I believe in giving 
this *“‘ Queen of the Autumn’’ cool treat- 
ment throughout, and in all its stages en- 
courage a short, hardy growth. That is 
why I like to take cuttings as early as 
possible and strike them in a cool house. 
The trade, because of the public demand, 
has to strike early in a hothouse and 
handle hundreds where I only handle 
dozens, but I sometimes fear that the con- 
stitution of hothouse-struck plants is not 
all that we could desire. 


Notes of the Week. 


Geum Borisi.—This is a distinct and 
most ornamental species, which derives 
much of its value from its long-continued 
flowering. It often begins in early spring 
and continues for months to produce its 
bright flowers, which are large and in 
colour a good orange-yellow. The leaves, 
which are rather hairy, are heart-shaped. 
Its height depends upon the soil, but it will 
probably average from 6 inches to 18 inches 
in good compost. It is a native of Bul- 
garia.—S. <A. 

Berberis empetrifolia.—A recent refer- 
ence to this Barberry reminds me that, in 
my experience, it possesses rather a deli- 
cate constitution. It is somewhat small- 
growing, and not, I think, one which 
succeeds in a very marked way in some 
districts. I admit that B. empetrifolia is 
very pretty when seen in a healthy condi- 
tion, but its chief claim to fame is that it 
is regarded as one of the parents of B. 
stenophylla, a Barberry only second to LB. 
Darwini.—A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 

The winter garden at Avery Hi‘! Park, 
Eltham.—Anyone interested in gardening 
under glass can profitably spend an hour 
or two here inspecting the frand specimen 
Palms, Tree Ferns, Bamboos, and a host 
of other sub-tropical, fine-foliaged, and 
flowering plants, most of them planted out 
and growing Juxuriantly in an_ inter- 
mediate temperature. It is doubly inter- 
esting at this time of year, when, outside, 
everything appears at a standstill. Not so 
in this huge glass-roofed building, where 
new fronds among the Ferns and leaves 
of the 20 feet high Palms unfold among 
their more dormant neighbours. Tine 
specimens of the Sago Palm pushing up 
a host of young leaves were noted, while 
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the Date Palm was of huge dimensions. 
The western end, divided from the Palm- 
house, is mainly devoted to Ferns planted 
in grotto-formed caverns, the trailing 
Asparagus depending from the archways 
to good. advantage, while the miniature 
pond in the centre, where goldfish sport 
among the Water Lilies, attracts 
the younger generation—JAMES MAYNE, 
Eltham. 

Yellow-berried Holly.—This is a very old 
but rarely seen variety of the Holly, whose 
most notable feature is the colour of the 
berries, which are of a clear yellow tint, 
and on that account it is well worth the 
attention of planters. It does not appear 
to fruit so freely as some of the common 
kinds: still, there is often a goodly display 
of its berries, which at once attract atten- 
tion by reason of their uncommon hue. [nu 
all other respects it-is an ordinary green- 
leaved Holly.—M. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus).—A 
delightful winter shrub is C. fragrans, now 
in bloom. It should be planted against a 
wall. The leafless shoots are adorned with 
comparatively- large yellow, very sweet- 
scented flowers with crimson sepals. It 
should have as sheltered a position as 
possible, or facing south, the flowers being 
then less likely to suffer from adverse 
weather. When twigs are cut and placed 
in a small vase in the house they spread 
abroad a sweet, but not overpowering, 
smell. 


Genista virgata.—According to some 
authorities Genista virgata should grow 


8 feet or 4 feet high. It is a native of 
Madeira, and I am not aware whether it 
grows taller there, but it probably does, as 
its height in some gardens in this country 
greatly exceeds that stated in works of 
reference. There is, for example, a magni- 
ficent plant in Sir Herbert Maxwell's gar- 
den. It must be 10 feet or 12 feet high 
and as much or more through. It was in 
full flower in July, as against the time 
(March) given by some authorities. In the 
mild climate of Monyeith, near the sea 
coast of Wigtonshire, Genista virgata is 
quite hardy.—S. ARNOTT. 

Eleagnus macrophylla..— This, the 
largest-leaved and handsomest of all the 
Oleasters, is a valuable shrub either for 
summer or winter effect. It is of a spread- 
ing habit of growth, wood and buds silvery 
when young. The leaves are dark shiny 
green on the surface, the underside of a 
silvery metallic hue. The clusters of 
flowers produced from the  leaf-axils 
during October and onwards are fragrant. 
Native of Japan, it has proved perfectly 
hardy. The effect of a group of this shrub 
when tossed about by wind and storm, ex- 
posing the silvery underside of the large 
leaves, is not surpassed by that of any 
other subject of our home landscape.— 
H.M. 

The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—A peculiar charm of the various species 
of Daphne is the delicious fragrance that 
accompanies the opening of the blooms, 
while in many instances the flowers are, 
in addition, very beautiful. That 
ease with D. Cneorum, for the rosy-pink 
flowers are produced in clusters in May, 
each shoot being terminated by a dense 
head of flowers nearly 2 inches across. It 
is an evergreen trailing shrub usually less 
than 9 inches high. When planted under 
suitable conditions it grows rapidly and 
soon Covers a considerable aréa. Moist 
conditions at the roots are essential, but 
the ground must not be waterlogged. It is 
sometimes seen in excellent condition in 
heavy, loamy soil overlying chalk, and at 
the same time it gives very good results in 
the sandy peat of the Woking district. A 
native of the mountains of Central and 
Southern Hurope, it is perfectly hardy in 
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the British Isles, but is sometimes rather 
difficult to establish, particularly . on 
naturally dry soils. When once it has be- 
come well established it should be left 
undisturbed. It is an excellent shrub for 
the rock garden, for not only is its ever- 
green character an advantage throughout 
the year, and particularly in winter, but 
there are few more charming plants when 
in bloom in May.—D. 


Jasminum nudiflorum.—How lovely this 
is this year. I have it at the foot of an 
‘old cottage wall where the wood, having 
been well ripened during the past summer, 
is now a mass of buds and open flowers, 
the long, trailing growths promising a 
wealth of material for vases. The sharp 
frosts experienced a few weeks ago de-- 
stroyed some of the earliest buds, but with 
the advent of milder weather no trace of 
damage is visible. Shrubs such as this, 
which brighten up our dwellings during 
the dark winter days, should find a place 
in every garden. The best effect I ever 
saw was where a large plant was rambling 
among the branches of a fine Cotoneaster 
Simonsi several feet high over a cottage 
door, the yellow flowers and scarlet fruits 
producing an exquisite effect.—H. M. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.—This_ variety, 
which created such a sensation when it 
vas first sent out, is widely grown now, 
but many people fail with it, and it often 
dies out in the winter if not properly 
treated. My experience with it is that it 
does best in a very stony, light, and well- 
drained soil, rather rich than otherwise. 
It pays for dividing every year, as it is 
the older plants which suffer most in the 
winter. I fancy it is rather a gross feeder 
and soon exhausts the soil, but when re- 
planted it seems to like a soil with plenty 
of leaf-mould in it rather than one which 
has been manured with dung. I find it is 
a great success in a leafy compost which 
has plenty of soft broken brick mixed with 
it, especially if it is in a border somewhat 
raised above the surrounding level. Be- 
sides being increased by division it is 
readily raised from seeds, the greater per- 
centage of the plants coming true. It is 
quite one of our best border perennials, 
and has a brilliant effect when grown in a 
mass. «It is also excellent for cutting.— 
INL. 


Daphniphyllum macropodon (syn. D. 
glaucescens).—At the present time the 
above is the most conspicuous evergreen 
shrub in the garden, its large, handsome, 
Rhododendron-like leaves shining dark 
green on the surface and coated with a 
glaucous bloom on the underside, thickly 
clustered along the ends of the shoots. 
Prominent features of this distinct shrub 
are the leaf-stalks, each 2} inches long and 
almost white—at least, they appear so 
from a short distance. The flowers, which 
appear in early summer, give off a rather 
pungent odour and are scarcely seen. The 
fruit, which is now developing, is at first 
covered with a white bloom, ultimately 
becoming Pea-green. The shrub referred 
to has been in its present position for 
several years and is 6 feet high with a 
similar spread. A specimen, 12 feet high 
by 20 feet spread, is said to exist at Tre- 
widden. D. humile, growing near, is also 
a beautiful shrub of slower and less robust 
growth, and producing in early summer 
small, inconspicuous flowers, which are 
hidden by the handsome leaves. These 
are succeeded in winter by short racemes 
of purple Pea-shaped fruits coated with a 
glaucous bloom. The leaves of this kind 
are not so large as those of D. macro- 
podon, but the leaf-stalks and buds are 
red and produce a very pretty effect. The 
Dapbniphyllums are rarely met with in 
gardens, This is to be regretted, for they 
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are excellent subjects where winter effect 
is desired and for planting in positions 
where slow-growing and low choice ever- 
greens are necessary. They are not 
fastidious as to soil or position, flourishing 
in quite ordinary loam. ‘The Daphni- 
phyllums are natives of Japan, where they 
are said to be common undershrubs in the 
forests of the Island of Yezo.—E. MArk- 
HAM, Sussex. 


Fatsia japonica.—As a lad I well re- 
member the precautions I was instructed 
to take in watering, potting, and attending 
to the above well-known plant, often in a 
4-inch pot. In those days little did I 
realise its possibilities or its hardiness. 
We have here what appears to be a minia- 
ture forest of this handsome species be- 
neath which one ean walk comfortably and 
obtain protection from the-hot sun. I was 
tempted to count the plants, and I found 
there were about sixty, and a magnificent 
group they make. Each. plant is from 
11 feet to 12 feet high and all in robust 
health, producing in summer huge spread- 
ing panicles of creamy-white flowers, the 
handsome and deeply-cut foliage supported 


‘by a leaf-stalk 2 feet in length.—H. M., 


Gravetye. 

Paris Daisies in winter.—It is astonish- 
ing the amount of bloom that may be had 
from large plants of the above during the 
winter when properly prepared. Those 
who have only seen them growing as small 
plants can hardly realise the effect a speci- 
men gives during the winter when placed 
in a show house or conservatory. I have 
two large plants, each from 5 feet to 6 feet 
high and 38 feet to 4 feet across. These 
have been a mass of bloom since the early 
part of November up to now, and they are 
still very gay. I cut back the plants in 
February and place them in the open air 
during the summer. When in full growth 
they are well supplied with manure-water. 
The flowers are very useful for cutting, 
and are much sought after by ladies.— 
A. G. 


Pear Beurré Diel.—In your issue of De- 
cember 27th (p. 710) reference is made to 
the variability of this Pear in its ripening. 
I, too, have had the same experience in the 
south. I found out, however, some years 
ago now, that if the trees were watered 
freely during the final swelling of the 
fruits this could be obviated. I referred to 
this when I first noted the effect thus pro- 
duced. I think it is borne out, too, by the 
much less rainfall than usual during this 
past autumn. My plan was to scoop out a 
little soil from around the base of the stem 
and then Jay on the hose-pipe, allowifg a 
steady flow. This I repeated according to 
the state of the crop. The tree in question 
was a healthy one in every respect. It 
usually bore good crops, hence, again, I 
think the treatment was quite justified. 
It was on the Pear stock, having at one 


time been a summer-pruned pyramidal 
tree. Finding this pruning in the summer 


did not result in fertility, I relinquished it 
and then got good crops. The soil was a 
light loam resting on gravel and overlying 
the London clay. My theory for the free- 
dom from grittiness that I thus secured I 
attributed to the dispersion of the granules 
surrounding the core in the process of 
watering. It is during the final swelling 
that this occurs, especially if the crop be a 
heavy one. I have treated other varieties 
in the same way, and have had similar 
results. . When I took charge in 1876 this 
tree wae a well-furnished pyramid, having 
been planted in 1851. I did not, however, 
intend to be satisfied with a good-looking 
tree and no.further results. I advise 
others to do the same if the previous re- 
sults have been as in my case,—JAs, 
HvuDSsoN, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Transplanting Hollies. 


GENERALLY speaking, Hollies are difficult 
to move after they have attained a large 
size, for which réason most of our: best 
authorities recommend transplanting in 
May, just as the young growth is develop- 
ing, and frequent warm rains assist the 
shrubs to re-establish themselves. Yet, 
although experience has proved that to 
transplant in May is sound advice, which 
should be practised where hedges and 
large grafted specimens have to be dealt 
with, it is, from the gardener’s point of 
view, a very inconvenient time for doing 
this, and interferes with the enormous 
amount of important work which of neces- 
sity must be done in May. Therefore, 
where a long length of hedge has to be 


planted, and where the trench can be pre- 
pared beforehand, it will. be advisable to 
get this work completed during the 
autumn or early winter. The shrubs 
should be carefully taken up with good 
balls of soil, and if replanted in their new 
position straight away, they will nol 
suffer greatly. A great many Hollies have 
been successfully moved in this way here 
in former years, but in doing so I always 
reduce the top one-half, thereby greatly 
assisting in the re-establishment of the 
trees. The syvringing and watering, 
necessary where Hollies are moved in 
May, are dispensed with, and much valu- 
able time saved. 

I find that by reducing the tops of most 
evergreen trees and shrubs when trans- 
planting, a much earlier recovery follows. 
Seedling Hollies undoubtedly bear trans- 
planting best, and quickly become re- 
established. Many of the grafted kinds 
I have known look very sick for two or 


three years, eventually reeovering and 
doing well. There is no need for alarm if 
a newly planted Holly sheds its leaves if 
the wood remains plump. It is when the 
leaves die and still cling to the twigs that 
the shrub is doomed. In these gardens 
we have a great variety of Hollies, many 
of them loaded with their seasonable and 
attractive fruits, some bright yellow, 
others orange and scarlet. WH. M. 


Berberis polyantha, 
THis is a native of the uplands of the 
Chino-Thibetan borderland at elevations 
between 6,000 feet and 10,000 feet, and on 
this account there is no question as to its 





Fruiting sprays of Berberis polyantha. 


hardiness where the well-known B. Thun- 
bergi can be grown. It grows from 5 feet 
to 10 feet high, and is of erect and branch- 
ing habit. The flowers are rich clear 
yellow, freely produced in pendulous, 
somewhat loose panicles, each 6 inches to 
9 inches long, and succeeded by oblong, 
dull salmon-red fruits, with a _ pale, 
glaucous bloom. 





The Spindle Tree (Euonymus europzeus). 
—A group of this native tree is now laden 
with its richly coloured fruit. I have it 
by the waterside, where, boldly grouped 
on rising ground, it is very effective. <A 
spray 4 feet long, cut and brought into 
the house, was loaded with the dazzling 


fruits from end to end, and this, placed . 


in a large vase, shows its value for indoor 
decoration. In the winter of 1917, when 
my battalion was resting near St. Omer, 
I was astonished to find this tree quite 
Common in the hedgerows of the neigh- 


bourhood, what struck me most being the 
great variety of colour shades; so much 
so, that I was tempted to gather a spray 
of each shade and place it at the entrance 
to our tent, an-empty ‘‘ pork and beans ”’ 
tin answering for a vase. My comrades 
were interested in this find of mine, and 
not a little surprised to hear that it was 
a wild tree of our own country. As 
Tennyson says, ‘‘ It’s the fruit that in 
our autumn woodlands looks a flower.’’ 
The Huonymi have all been good this year, 
even the little HB. radicans variegatus and 
BH. alatus fruiting.—H. MARKHAM. 


Spirea Van Houttei.—There are many 
shrubby Spirzas that are worth classing as 
first-rate flowering shrubs, the plant under 
notice being one of the most attractive. 
Its parents are said to be S. trilobata and 
S. cantoniensis, the former a_widely- 
distributed shrub in N. China, S. Siberia, 
and Turkestan, producing closely-arranged 
umbels of white flowers in June, while the 
latter is a Chinese and Japanese shrub 


better suited to the warmer climate of the 
Riviera than to the British Isles, for if is 
rarely seen at its best here. S. Van 
Houttei grows quite 6 feet high, forming a 
large, shapely bush with semi-pendent 
branches. The leaves are deeply notched 
at the margins and sometimes distinctly 
three-lobed, while the white flowers, each 
about } inch across, are borne in compact 
umbels, each 1} inches to 2 inches across, 
the flowering time being June. It blossoms 
with the greatest freedom and never fails. 
Propagated by cuttings of short shoots 
8 inches or 4 inches long inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame in July, it forms a 
nice flowering bush in the course of two 
seasons. It should be planted in good 
loamy soil and be allowed plenty of room 
to spread, for it is one of the kinds that is 
able to continue year after year without 
pruning. Th addition to forming a useful 
isolated specimen it is excellent for groups. 
—D. 
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Trees and Shrubs Certificated by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1919. 


THe number of these, exclusive of Roses, 
shows 4 considerable advance on 1918, 


when two First-class Certificates and 
eight Awards of Merit were bestowed. In 


1919 the numbers were two and thirteen 
respectively. 


The two First-class Certificates were 
given to— 

COTONEASTER GLAUCOPHYLLA. — Sent up 
from the garden at  Wisley, this 


Cotoneaster is presumably a Chinese spe- 
cies. It is a very graceful shrub, reach- 
ing a height of 5 feet to 6 feet. When 
shown on January 13th it was freely laden 
with small, bright-red berries. At that, 
season the specific name of glaucophylla 
Was not apparent. 

PYRACANTHA ROGERSIANA FORMA FLAVA.— 
We have had many different kinds of 
Pyracantha introduced from China within 
receut years. This is a decidedly valu- 
able acquisition to the genus, the berries, 
which are borne in the greatest profusion, 
being of a rich golden-yellow colour, thus 
forming a marked contrast to the -ordi- 
nary Fire Thorn. Shown October 21st. 

Awards of Merit were given to the fol- 
lowing :— 

BeERBERIS ORTHOBOTRYS.—The bright scar- 
let, oval-shaped berries of this Chinese 
Barberry are its most attractive feature, 
though the bronzy tint of the spiny, ovate 


leaves forms at the same time avery 
pleasing item. A.M., October 21st. 
Cistus Sitver Pink.—Supposed to be 


the result of a cross between Cistus eypri- 
us and Cistus villosus. The newcomer 
has flowers of a beautiful shade of pink. 
A.M., June 17th. 

Cras AppLe ‘(GOLDEN GrEM.—The fruits of 
this Crab, which are about the size of a 
small Cherry, are mostly of a golden hue. 
It has been suggested as a cross between 
Pyrus floribunda and Crab John Downie. 
At all events, it is very attractive from a 
fruiiing point of view. A.M., September 
23rd. 

CYTISUS SESSILIFLORUS.—A very old mem- 
ber of the Broom family, a native of 
South Hurope and North Africa. itis 
quite hardy, and bears its golden-yellow 
in great profusion during the 
months of May and June. It branches 
freely, and reaches a height of 5 feet to 
6 feet. A.M., May 27th. 

LONICERA CILIOSA.—An exceedingly rare 
Honeysuckle, which was introduced from 


blossoms 


Western North America as long ago as 
1824. It belongs to the searlet Honey- 
suckle section, the best known being 


Lonicera sempervirens. The flowers of 
Lonicera cCiliosa are of an orange-scarlet 


colour. A.M., June 17th. 
PYRACANrTHA ROGERSIANA FORMA AURAN- 
yracs.—In general appearance this _ re- 


sembles the variety forma flaya, but in- 
stead of a golden-yellow, the berries of 


this are of a reddish-orange tint. A.M., 
October 21st. 

PYRUS FRANSITORA  'TORINGOIDES. — An 
ornamental Pyrus, introduced by E. H. 
Wilson from Western China in 1904. — It 


belongs to the same group as Pyrus Sar- 
genti and P. Toringo. The fruits, which 
are borne in great profusion, are each 


about the size of a small Cherry, and in. 


colour yellow, flushed red. Octo- 


ber 21st. 


A-.M., 


RHOvODENDRON GiLLI.—TLhis is the result 


of crossing Rhododendron Griffithianum, 


better known as R. Aucklandi, and .the 
richly coloured R. Thomsoni. The new- 
comer shows the influence of R. Grif- 
fithianum in the size ‘of the- blossoms, 


which are of a rich red outside and paler 
within. A.M., May 18th. : 


RHODODENDRON LEPIDO-BoorHt.—A hybrid 
between two Himalayan species—namely, 
R. Jepidotum and R. Boothi. The flowers 
of R. lepido-Boothi, of a blush-white tint, 
are broadly campanulate in shape, and 
disposed horizontally in a terminal head. 
A.M., May 20th. 


RHODODENDRON Mrs. ADELAIDE CLOW.— 
Said to be a hybrid between White Pearl 
and Griffiithianum. ‘The flowers are large, 
and in colour white, flushed pink. A.M., 
April 29th. 

RHOVDODENDRON MADAME G. VERDE DELISLE. 
—The flowers of this are of a rich rosy 
hue, as might be expected of the issue of 
Doneaster and Griflithianum. A.M., April 
29th. : 


RuyopopENDROoN Mrs. Tom Lowinsky.—A 
fine white flower, a good deal in the way 
of Mrs. Glow. -A.M.,. April 29th. 


RHODODENDRON  XERNIA.—A very fine 
pure white flower. Thé result of crossing 
R.. Helen Schiffner with R. Mrs. Charles 
Bullen. A.M., April 29th. 





Some. January-flowering Shrubs 


Ir is remarkable that such a large number 
of shrubs should blossom in January, for 
though on first thoughts we may not think 
of more than two or three, closer con- 
sideration reveals the fact that there is : 
considerable number. -When thinking of 
January-flowering shrubs, the Hamamelis 
quickly calls for attention, for in addition 
to the golden blossoms being peculiarly 
bentitiful, the strangely-twisted petals of 
some of the species give them a weird ap- 
pearance. The showiest of all is the 
strong-growing Chinese species, H. mollis, 
which has Primrose-scented blossoms.. H., 


arborea, H. japonica, and the variety 
Zuccariniana are all lovely, however. 


Fragrant flowers are met with in other 
5 
places on such plants as Lonicera  fra- 


grantissima, lL. Standishi, Chimonanthus 
fragrans and its variety grandiflorus, and 


Daphne Mezereum var. grandiflora. Loni- 
cera fragrantissima is a sub-eyvergreen 
Chinese shrub which produces white 


flowers in pairs from the leaf-axils.. During 
mild seasons some of the leaves are re- 
tained until well on into the winter, but 
they usually fall before the time for new 
ohes to appear. L. Standishi, also of 
Chinese origin, differs from L. fragrantis- 
sima in its larger leaves, which fall in 
early autumn, and its cream-coloured 
flowers. When planted at the foot of a 
wall it sometimes perfects a crop of bright 
red fruits in June. Chimonanthus fragrans 
is well known by reason of its cream and 
brown flowers, which are very useful for 
cutting for house decoration on account of 
their delicious - perfume. The variety 
grandiflorus’ has larger, golden blossoms. 
It is usually grown against a wall, but the 
type thrives quite well in the open ground, 
though it is possible that the branches of 
those plants which have the protection of 


a wall flower more. freely. Daphne 
Mezereum grandiflora is a glorified 


Mezereon, which bears its reddish-purple 
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flowers six or eight weeks in advance of 
the type—in fact, it may sometimes be seen 
in bloom in autumn, and for this reason 
the name of autumnalis has also been ap- 
plied to it. Erica mediterranea hybrida, 
which has been blossoming for a couple of 
months or so, hae a fine lot of flowers open 
during January, and towards the end of 
the month early blooms of Erica carnea . 
may be looked for. Jasminum nudiflorum 
is usually gay throughout the month, and 
few more showy objects can be imagined 
than this when covered with its golden 
plooms? Should the weather be open, the 
rosy-purple flowers of Rhododendron 
dauricum may be looked for during the 
month, while it is quite likely that a num- 


ber of blooms will be open on R. 
Nobleanum. In woods and hedgerows the 


yellow catkins of the Hazel are conspicu- 
ous, and closer inspection reveals the 
bright red female flowers. Clematis offers 
a species in C. calycina, which blooms at 
this time, but it cannot be said to be really 
showy, though in some southern gardens 
ft occasionally makes a fair display. The 
Laurustinus.can generally be depended on 
to bloom well throughout the winter, and 
though it may have been in flower from 
the end of November, it is often at its best 
during January. Its pinkish buds and 
white flowers are well set off by the dark 
evergreen leaves. Where Cydonia japonica 
is grown against.a south wall early flowers 
may be found during the month, though it 
will not be at-its best for some six or eight 
weeks at least. In southern gardels 


_where Camellias can be grown well out-of- 


doors flowers will be found on some kinds 
as early as January, while in Cornish gar- 
dens several other Rhododendrons in ad- 
dition to those already referred to are 
commencing to blossom. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A selection of Crategus and Prunus,—I 
would be very much obliged if you would 
kindly give me the names of about a dozen 
of the best Crategus to grow as standards. * 
I want these to plant among Azaleas and 
Camellias in a place that faces south, but 
is Somewhat shaded for a good part of the 
day in summer. I suppose they would do 
in such a place all right? Also, if you 
would kindly give me the names of eight 


of the best Prunus to grow as standards, - 


| would prefer those that do not flower be- 
fore April.—J. A. 

[A selection of Cratiegus likely to suit. 
your purpose are :—O©. Carrieri, ©. coc- 
einea, . GC. > cordata, “Co. Crus-ealli; © C; 
heterophylla, C. Korolkowi, C. macran- 


tha, C. mollis, C. orientalis, C. Oxyacan- 


tha alba-plena, C. Oxyacantha coccinea, 
GC. Oxyacantha, C. coecinea plena, C. 


punetata, C. tanacetifolia, and C. tomen- 
tosa. These are handsome when in 
flower, and in most the fruits and decay- 
ing Jeaves are very attractive. Hight 
Prunus are :—Prunus acida sempervirens, 
P. Avium, P. japonica flore-pleno, P. 
Mahaleb, P. Padus flore-pleno, P. micro- 
lepis, P. pendula, P. serrulata, and P. 
serrulata Veitchiana. ] 


Garrya_ elliptica.—This shrub is less 
free flowering than usual, and the catkins 
are not so long, although the growth has 
been very robust. Here it receives the 
shelter of a wall, although it is not in any 
way trained or secured to it. In the open 


G. elliptica is mot trustworthy, being 
killed in this district by severe frosts. 


The eatkins are not without value for 
cutting, and, associated with Holly or with 
berried sprays of Cotoneaster frigida, 
quite a good effect can be secured.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Large Single Chrysanthemums. 


Some of the recently introduced large- 
flowered single Chrysanthemums _ illus- 
trate in no uneertain fashion the great 
progress that has been made with these 
increasingly popular flowers. One of the 
latest is Bronze Molly, a beautiful sport 
from Molly Godfrey. The colour may be 
described as apricot, with amber base. 
Like those of the parent, the flowers are 
very large and of good form, with florets 
of medium width and good length. This 
variety quite recently received the First- 





growers, and I know of one very large 
market grower who regards this variety 
with the greatest favour. It is a large 
bloom, having several rows of florets 
neatly arranged, and building up a flower 
that travels well when cut; colour, rich, 
deep golden-yellow. 

The war hindered the raising of new 
varieties, but some of those brought into 
prominence a few years ago, and desery- 
ing special notice are Bertha Fairs, 
orange, flushed rose ; Flossy, purest 

e 


Chrysanthemum Lady Astor, M.P. 


Class Certificate ef the National Chrysan- 
themum Society. Glorious is a beautiful 
deep. yellow sport from Mrs. Loo Thom- 
son, which in turn was a primrose sport 
from Mensa, which has for years been re- 
garded as an ideal flower. Sweet Auburn 
was shown in excellent form and con- 
dition during the past season. It is a 
large flower of good form, and the colour 
may be described as reddish terra-cotta 
on a deep yellow ground. A good thing 
is Supreme, a variety that received an 
award for colour in 1916. It is a large 
single, 5 inches to 6 inches across, having 
about three rows of broad florets of good 
length, and pointed; colour, deep crim- 
son, with yellow zone. Phyllis Cooper is 
highly valued by many of the leading 


white, good disbudded or in sprays ; 
Stuart Smith, large, pure white, of beau- 
tiful form, and small disc ; Isobel Felton, 
a very large, golden-yellow sort ; Sussex 
Yellow, a golden-yellow variety,  re- 
garded favourably by many growers ; and 
Gem, a large flower, having several rows 
of fairly broad florets, white, good dis- 
budded or in sprays. This variety was 
certificated in 1916. The list may well 
conelude with Lady Astor, M.P. (here 
figured). lt is a large flower of beautiful 


form, with florets of narrow to medium - 


breadth ; colour, crimson. This was 


given an Award of Merit when shown by 
Messrs. Godfréy and Son, Exmouth, be- 
fore the Floral Committee of the Royai 
Horticultural Society on Dec. 2, 1919. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Greenhouse Salvias. 


ALMOST everyone now knows the value of 
certain of the Salvias for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration during the winter 
and early spring. Their popularity is not 
to be wondered at when their few wants, 
their easy culture, and their ornamental 
character are taken into consideration. 
During the past few seasons, when bulbs 
were expensive and difficult to procure, the 
value of Salvias has been- very apparent. 
The scarlet or crimson forms are, perhaps, 
more run after than those which have 
flowers of a more subdued shade, but the 
latter deserve a place. The usual method 
of propagation is by means of cuttings 
tuken in the early spring, but in most cases 
seeds sown about the end of February will 


provide equally useful plants. Some 
growers treat Salvias as pot plants 


throughout the summer, but this involves 
a good deal of labour in potting, repotting, 
and watering, and need not necessarily be 
followed. A very good result may be ob- 
tained by planting out the young Salvias 
in a well-manured position with a good 
exposure after danger from late frosts is 
over. When established, these make plants 
which are much larger and with healthier 
foliage than those which are grown in pots 
during the summer. The lifting and pot- 
ting up of such plants do not interfere to 
any extent with their vigour. Towards 
the end of August, if the plants be cut 
round with a spade, innumerable fibrous 
roots will be formed, these permitting the 
plants to be lifted with good balls and re- 
ducing the danger of foliage-dropping to a 
minimum. Lifting ought not to be delayed 
after the last week of September—earlier 
if frosts threaten—and if kept shaded and 
syringed overhead for a few days they may 
be safely housed. 

The more generally grown 
Salvin for the purpose under notice are, 
us has been said, the scarlet-flowered 
varieties. These include the showy and 
well-known S. Pride of Zurich and 8. 
Glory of Stuttgart, both also useful in the 
flower garden in the autumn. Salvia 
splendens is a more robust form which 
grows to a greater height and- which is. 
pre-eminently, a greenhouse variety. Its 
striking terminal blooms are of a vivid 
scarlet and are useful for the furnishing 
of large houses when potted into 10-inch 
pots. An improved form, perhaps even 
more effective, is S. splendens grandiflora, 
the blooms of which are larger and more 
Invasive than those of the type. Salvia 
rutilans, with its aromatic foliage, and 
known as the Pineapple-scented Sage, 
ought also to find room. Attractive as the 
delicately-perfumed leaves may be, the 
coral-pink sprays of bloom, freely pro- 
duced, are equally so. Salvia lactiflora is 
of rather a coarser nature; so, too, is 8. 
Bethelli, with rosy-pink spikes. The well- 
known and rich blue S. Pitcheri completes 
the list of the most useful Salvias for 
winter use under glass. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkeudbright. 


forms of 


Begonia manicata aureo-maculata.— 
This is quite distinct from most of the 
Begonias that are grown for the sake of 
their handsome leafage. The typical B 
manicata is a native of Mexico, and ts 
principally cultivated for the sake of its 
upright branching panicles of small pink 
blossoms which are borne early in the year. 
The leaves are large and of a_ bright 





shining green. In the ‘variety aureo- 
maculata they are irregularly blotched 


and marbled with golden-yellow, often to 
a considerable extent. There is another 
variety, B. m. crispa.—W. T. 
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Notes on Grape Culture. 


THose who grow Grapes for profit on a 
large scale invariably make sure that the 
natural conditions-are favourable for the 
production of high-class produee.. No 
market grower would dream of erecting 
vineries where the soil is cold and reten- 
tive, or where the natural drainage is de- 
fective. To do so would minimise the 
chances of obtaining high-class fruit, and 
probably reduce the profits to the vanish- 
ing point. The market grower does not 
take chances. He makes. sure that the 
rooting medium contains the very ground- 
work of success. ‘The private grower, on 
the contrary, has to make the best of 
what he has, and often he is, severely han- 
dicapped by the nature of the soil and bad 
natural drainage. The market grower, 
having fixed om land which experience 
tells him is suitable, simply prepares it, 
turning it over several times and adding 
the fertilising ingredients he may consider 
necessary. -In some eases, having marked 
out the planting area, he has the whole of 
the soil wheeled: out and _ thoroughly 
weathered before it is returned. This 
means a lot of labour, but it pays, for it 
must be remembered that the Vines have 
to live in it for many years, and there is 
no chance of sweetening it when once the 
Vines are established. 

All who have had anything to do with 
Grape growing know that the Vine has an 
unconquerabile tendency to push its roots 
downwards, and ~ then, where the sub- 
soil is bad and drainage. defective, Vines 
are apt to come into a poor condition when 
they have been planted some years. 
Where these unfavourable conditions exist 
—in private gardens they frequently do 
exist—something must be done to coun- 
teract them. There is probably nothing 
better than 2 feet of brick rubble, but. this 
caunot always be obtained. Clinkers are 
good for the purpose—one good grower 
uses them largely. -He begins with 1 foot 
of clinkers, and covers these with 6 inches 
of ashes, which have been found sufficient 
to ensure the roots against stagnant mois- 
ture. Outside borders should be made in 
autumn, not in the depth of winter. Where 
the natural soil is light, it should be well 
- trodden as the work proceeds, and in all 
cases plenty of soot should be used, espe- 
cially in the upper portion of the border. 
Soot has a peculiar attraction for roots ; 
if it is applied in the form of a fop-dress- 
ing to pot plants it will be found that 
the surface soil is covered with white 
fibres. It will act in the same way with 
Vine roots, helping to counteract the in- 
clination to push downwards. 

PLANTING.—Having prepared the border, 
the next thing. of course, is to stock it, 
and here I would give a. word of advice. 


Having gone to the expense of making a 
good border, do not neutralise the work 
by purchasing inferior Vines. I know 
that good plants are exceptionally dear 
just now, but that expense must be cheer- 
fully met, for if second-rate stuff is 
planted there will be sorrow for the 
grower. What he may save in the cost of 
the Vines he will lose over and over 
again in other ways. Using second-rate 
canes will mean a difference of a year, 
perhaps two, in bringing the Vines into 
full bearing condition, and will have much 
influence on the quality of the fruit. Two- 
pound bunches are not likely to come on 
Vines that have had a poor start. Another 
error to be guarded against is planting 
the Vines just as they come to hand, for 
if they have been well grown, the soil 
will be crammed with fibrous roots, form- 
ing a solid ball. The roots must be libe- 
rated from the soil, and this can only be 
done by washing it away from them, so 
that when planted they come into contact 
with the fresh, new compost. If planted 
with balls intact, the roots may not break 
away for that reason, and, should the 
balls happen to get dry, the effect will be 
disastrous. The canes have, of course, to 
be shortened, and growers are not agreed 
as to the amount of shortening they should 
get. Ina general way, they are cut back 
‘to two eyes, but some prefer to leave three 
eyes. I am rather in favour of leaving 
three eyes, as the shoots from the two bot- 
tom ones help to create a free flow of sap 
in the early stages of growth. In the case 
of 

INSIDE BORDERS, the Vines can be planted 
at any time during the winter; in fact, 
market growers almost always do so, as 
they then have more time for the work ; 
but I should not plant an outside border 
before March. The Vines are better in 
their pots and under cover through the 
winter. Spread \Ithe roots out, so that 
they come into contact with the soil, 
which should be pressed firmly round 
them. 

CuULTURE.—It all depends upon the 
varieties as to whether fire-heat should be 
employed. In the warmer counties, the 
Black Hambro’ ripens its wood and will 
give good earops in cool houses. I cannot 
say if it will do so in northern districts. 
Alicante is uncertain when grown cool in 
span-roofed houses, but in lean-to struc- 
tures facing south it will ripen well in 
ordinary years in the warmer districts. 
Market men make it a rule to use heat 
for this Grape, not only to make sure that 
it ripens fully, so that it will keep well, 
for its market season is from November 
until the middle of January, but also to 
guard against imperfect setting. When 


grown without fire-heat, and the weather 
is cool when it is in bloom, many of the 
flowers will not set properly, with the re- 
sult that the bunches will be malformed, 
which much lowers their market value. 
Muscats and Gros Colman must have a 
long season, and should get artifi¢ial 
warmth from February onwards. 

In the case of young Vines, a nice grow- 
ing temperature should be maintained, 
syringing them twice and damping down 
the house twice daily in hot weather. If 
all has been done that should be done, 
there will by September be canes about 12 
feet long, well ripened, and with abundant 


stored-up energy. They should be cut 
back to within a couple of feet of the 


ground, and will run up to the top of the 
house by late summer. The following year 
the grower begins to reap some reward for 
his labour, but he should not expect much, 
as many good Vines have been crippled by 
overcropping in the first three yearns of 
their life. J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears Doyenné du Comice and Mar- 
guerite Marillat.—I have planted two covr- 
don Pear trees-—a Doyenné du Comice 
and Marguerite Marillat—within 3 feet of 
a south wall, which is about eight yards 
long. The wall is fully occupied by two 
Plum trées, and my intention is to train 
the cordons horizontally at about.15 inches 


from the ground, and parallel with the 
wall. The planting is done at points near 


the centre of the wall, and equidistant 
from its extremities. The soil is a sandy 
loam of good quality overlying a porous 
subsoil, and situated in the Midlands of 
Scotland. Is there any chance of the 
Pears doing, or is the climate unsuited for 
one or both of them? If so, ean you .or 
any of your readers recommend a good 
variety or varieties which would be likely 
to give satisfaction trained as 
The Marillat Pear is on the Quince, but 
I have a suspicion that the du Comice, 
whose roots are much less fibrous, is on 
the Pear.—AMATEUR. 

[We see no reason why the Pear trees 
named should not succeed, as both ‘soil 
and situation appear to be eminently suit- 
able. With regard to the training of the 
same in the manner suggested, we should, 
if it is not too late, prefer the stems or 
branches being trained out at a distance 
of not less than 2 feet from ground level. 
“The Fruit Garden,’ by G. Bunyard and 
O. Thomas, contains a number of illustra- 
tions and diagrams of the different 
methods of training fruit trees, ete. This 
can be supplied by our Book Department. ] 


Pears Beurré Capiaumont and B. Bosc. 
—I have been much interested in reading 
the many articles on fruit-growing in the 
recent issues of your paper, especially 
with reference to Pears. Will some of 
your numerous readers give me their ex- 
perience as to the following kinds—viz., 
Jeurré Capiaumont and Beurré Bose? I 
have a pyramid of the former and a stan- 
dard of the latter ; both haye borne fruit 
for the first time this year. The Beurré 
Bose was planted some six years since, 
the B. Capiaumont only two years ago. 
The fruit of this latter kind all turned 
black and went rotten, and that of 
3eurré Bose was nearly as bad, though a 
few did ripen. They were all stored on 
wooden shelves in a well-aired loft over 
a garage. I had a good crop of Emile 
d’Heyst. They were stored in the same 
room, have kept beautifully, and I still 
have a few left. I cannot speak too highly 
of this last kind, while I am inelined to 
scrap the other two. Of course, it was a 
very trying summer owing to the drought. 
—CuHASs. El. BraDNELL, Major. 
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The Tulip Garden in May. 


THe month of May has frequently been a 
theme for the satirist, by reason of the 
vagaries of the English climate. One day 
we bask in welcome sunshine, lured for a 
few hours into the belief that summer is 
at our very threshold. The next day, 
maybe, the wind veers round to the north- 
east, and we find ourselves back into 
winter, with piercing cold and leaden 
Skies. Notwithstanding these rebutfs, we 
can with confidence remind ourselves that 
“the ‘blue of heaven is larger than the 





“June brings Tulips, Lilies, Roses’? I 
venture to say that he never experienced 
the delight of the May-flowering sorts. To 
him ‘the Darwins, in their gorgeous 
colourings, were unknown. I wonder, 
too, sometimes what the earlier florists 
would have said to these gems? Did they 
have a vision of a time when magnificent 
flowers, shapely and of exquisite colour- 
ing, would be trought into being, surpass- 
ing their wildest dreams? 

Is it a matter for surprise that May- 
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until occupied later bly the summer-flower- 
ing subjects. That is the spot where you 
can effect an-improvement, and have their 
beauty from the first day when Pride of 
Haarlem, or Clara Butt, °Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, or Tarncombe Sanders “féveal 
their lovely ‘tints. You may have some 
secluded, sheltered place where rough 
winds cannot do much damage—a corner 
near a window--as in the illustration. 
Make a point of planting, ‘another 
autumn, some of the Darwins, or the 
quainter and beautiful Cottage sorts, such 
as Picotee, Orange King, Pride of Ingles- 
combe, La Merveille, Bouton d’Or, and 
that deepest of all yellows, Walter T. 
Ware. To anyone interested in Tulips, 
and who up to now has not ventured to 
cultivate them, may I say that they are 
not difficult to deal with, any fairly light, 


Lhe Tulip garden in May. From a photograph at Mounton House, Chepstow. 


cloud ;”’ that days of royal weather will 
succeed ; that trees, unfolding to us all 
the-charms of their new dress, will form 
a perfect setting to the precious heritage 
of the fast-opening flowers. So our 
thoughts run in these yet early weeks of 
the year to the blossoms that will surely 
come, for some May morning we shall walk 
into the garden and feast our eyes on 
flowers that to us, at this season at least, 
occupy the first place in our mind, be- 
cause they are so beautiful. Such gre the 
Tulips that bring with them the very 
glory of the springtime! Of all the 
plants that bloom in the spring, we value, 
perhaps more highly than them all, the 
Tulips, as, rising on tall and stately stems 
from out their broad leaves, they open 
wide their peerless blossoms under the 
hoonday sun. Why did that old poet sing 


flowering Tulips, and Darwins in particu- 
lar, have made rapid strides in public 
favour during the last decade? One 
satisfactory feature about them is that 
they are not exclusively grown by Con- 
tinental dealers ; on the other hand, we 
know quite well that they are raised to- 
day on English soil, and are within the 
“ange of the one with a modest purse. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the fact that one 
Inay grow on the young bulblets, and after 
a year or two have the pleasure of the 
flowers. 

Have you a border devoted for the most 
part to hardy perennials? If so, you 
may have a much greater enjoyment froin 
it if you arrange colour groups of Darwin 
and Cottage Tulips, planting the bulbs in 
October, or, maybe, you have beds near a 
window that are not seen at their best 


deeply dug soil suiting them, that they 
love a sunny position, that. when the 
foliage has died down the bulbs should 
be lifted, put in a cool place in fibre or 
ashes, until planting time again? ‘They 
need no more to ensure a continuance of 
beauty, and you may add to this that they 
are the advance guard of the summer 
flowers. LEAHURST. 





Allium Moly.—Although not one of the 
choicer members of the Garlic family, this 
asily grown species is very showy and 
useful. It has broad foliage and bright 
yellow flowers in large heads, and a good- 
sized patch of it is very effective in sum- 
mer. It is not particular as to soil or 
position, but perhaps ‘prefers a dry spot, 
where it increases rapidly.—N. L. 
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The Pabersis 


THESE are very attractive garden plants, 
their season of bloom extending through 
many months. The yellow-flowered 

T. poLYPHYLLUM (here figured) is the 
earliest to bloom, being at its best in mid- 
June. Its shoots rarely exceed 4 feet in 
length, and the plant is seen at its best 
when hanging over a low rock. If a dozen 
or more tubers are planted immediately 
behind such a rock it will be entirely 
covered with a sheet of bright yellow that 
has a brilliant effect in the sunlight. As 
soon as the flowers fade, the stems and 
foliage wither away, and are generally 
gone by the end of July. 

Tl’. PENTAPHYLLUM is a stronger grower, 
often making shoots 10 feet in length. Its 
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Tropzolums. 


established. It does best planted beneath 
some evergreen, through whose branches 
its shoots may ramble. Ina South Devon, 
garden we can call to mind a hedge of 
Berberis stenophylla which was quite full 
of the roots of this Tropxolum, and which, 
when in bloom, quite veiled the hedge in 
an unbroken mantle of scarlet. We have 
also seen it flowering freely in a Sussex 
garden, the scarlet trails of bloom garland- 
ing some large Hollies at the foot of which 
the tubers were planted and: into the 
branches of which the flower-laden growths 
had found their way. The finest display 
of the Flame Nasturtium we have ever 
seen was on the front of a cottage perched 


Flowering growths of Tropeolum polyphyllum. 


flowers, Which are borne in profusion, are 
Indian red in colour, with tiny pale green 
petals, and are borne through the entire 
summer, and often well into the winter. 

T. TUBEROSUM is a rampant grower, 
rarely in bloom before the end of August, 
when its bright red and yellow flowers 
stand out on long footstalks from the 
abundant and large leafage. This should 
have poor soil, for in rich and deep com- 
post it often grows so vigorously that it 
does not come into bloom before the first 
frosts. 

T’. speciosum, the Flame Nasturtium, is 
the most brilliant of the family, its trails 
of vivid scarlet flowers being indescribably 
bright when seen threading the foliage of 
Yew or some dark evergreen. It isa weed in 
Scotland, but often refuses to grow satis- 
factorily in the hotter south. In the South 
of England it requires a shady site for its 
roots,-and abundant moisture until well 


on a bank and overlooking Balmoral 
Castle. he entire front of the cottage 


was a mass of scarlet. 


Anemone x Seemanni.—This is how said 
to be the correct name of a pleasing little 
Windflower which I once received from a 

-correspondent abroad as A. X intermedia, 
whereas, it appears, the latter name really 
belongs to the hybrid between A. patens 
and A. vernalis. A. Seemanni is halfway 
between <A. nemorosa and A. ranuncu- 
loides, its reputed parents. The colour of 
the flowers is yellow, as in A. ranuncu- 
loides, but modified to almost a straw 
shade, while the flower is rather bigger 
than that of A. ranunculoides, and with a 
greater resemblance in this respect to that 
of A. nemorosa. It is said to have been 
riised several times in different gardens, 
and also to make its appearance occasion- 
ally as a natural hybrid.—S. Annort. 
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Bearded Iris Dimity. 
Tus very beautiful form needs to be seen 
in the garden even more than some of the 
others in order to see and appreciate all 
its good points. It is of the Mme. Chereau 
type, and remarkable for freedom, among 
other good points. A glance at the illus- 


tration on page 25 will show the 
vastly improved branching habit of 


Dimity, in common with not a few of these 
modern Irises, an attribute which, in con- 
junction with new colour sbades ‘and 
handsomer, more firmly textured flowers, 
renders them of a far greater garden 
value than their predecessors. The ob- 
ject of the cross, Mr. Bliss tells me, was 
to obtain a paler I. plicata than Mme. 
Chereau, or possibly a white. The result 
was about as hoped for, but the specially 
fine veining in Dimity was a quite unex- 
pected feature. The Mme. Chereau charac- 
ter of finely pencilled violet or other mark- 
ings on the standards and falls is not seen 
in the illustration, nor is the veining made 
possible. These notwithstanding, it is a 
charining and distinct variety, its patch 
of almost wholly white a welcome change 
amid the clouds of blue, lavender, and 
shades akin. WH. H. JENKINS. 





Cuphea platycentra. 

Ir is a pity that this little summer-bloom- 
ing plant is so little in favour nowadays. 
It is so neat of habit and so weatherproof 
that it is one of the most satisfactory 
things that can be used in the outdoor 
In’ a wet summer, when tender 
plants are having a bad time, this Cuphea 
seems to rejoice in the downpour of THI. 
I do not think that it has ever been gener- 
ally known that this plant is one of the 
best things for a shady position; in fact, 
it is «the only tender 
thing 1 know that is perfectly satisfactory 
where but little sun comes. In a private 
garden I know there is a big Acacia near 
the dwelling, and the owner very much 
wished to have the ground underneath em- 
bellished with summer-blooming things. 
-Many things were tried, all were failures, 
and then the gardener thought that he 
would try the Cuphea.- It was a success; 
the plants bloomed as well as if they had 
been in the full sun, and made a stiff, 
sturdy growth. The rather heavy shade 
seemed to have no enervating effect. I do 
not remember to have seen this Cuphea 
used for window-boxes, but, owing to its 
compact growth, free-flowering nature, 
and ability to withstand weather fluctua- 
tions it ought to be well adapted for that 
purpose. It should look well as a back- 


ground to Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums or 
blue Lobelias. I used to grow it for 
nutumn decoration, getting the young 


plants into 6-inch pots by the middle of 
July and keeping them in the open until 
the middle of September. Half a century 
ago it was popular as a bedding plant, but 
the advent of so many showy summer- 
blooming plants has caused some of those 
things that were in favour for the summer 
decoration of the outdoor garden fo be, in 
a great measure, forgotten. We hear very 
little of Koniga maritima, Centaurea 
candidissima, ©. ragusina, and Cerastium 
siebersteini nowadays, but there -was a 
great beauty about these things that ap- 
pealed to me. At the present time there 
are too many Zonal Pelargoniums to please 
me. BY¥FYLEET. 





‘Allium ciliatum.—This is a very pretty 
Garlic, with white flowers on _ slender 
stems, quite easy to grow in any light and 
rather dry soil Some of the Garlies in- 
erease so quickly as to become rather a 
nuisance, but this one has not that fault. 
It is very useful for cutting.—O. C. 
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Oncidium 


THE pretty yellow blossoms of this Onci- 
dium are among the most ornamental in 
the genus, notwithstanding the plant only 
grows a few inches high. On the strongest 
plants the bulbs seldom exceed 2 inches in 
| height, yet from these a spike springs over 
a foot in length densely packed with large 
flowers. Though not a difficult plant to 
grow, it is one that, when received in good 
| condition, every endeavour should be made 
| to keep it so. Once get the pseudo-bulbs 
badly shrivelled from over-flowering or 
lack of moisture and it will not be an easy 
matter to bring it back to luxuriance, but 
/ when thoroughly healthy it is the culti- 
| vator’s own fault if he does not keep it'so. 
Though a native of Brazil, it is found 


concolor. 


enough to: repot or rebasket, but if the 
surface seems at all sour in the intervening 
season let a little of it be removed and 
replaced with new. Care is needed in do- 
ing this, especially around the new pseudo: 
bulbs, for if the young roots are damaged 
or broken much more harm will be done to 
the plants than the top-dressing does good. 
After disturbance keep the roots well on 
the dry side for a time, but load the atmo- 
sphere with moisture. Keep this up all 
the year round, and when new roots have 
formed and the plants are again estab- 
lished water may again be freely applied. 





Saccolabium bigibbum.—The principal 
merits of this Orchid are that it is very 





Oncidium concolor. 


taturally at considerable elevations upon 
the Organ Mountains ; consequently cool 
/ and moist conditions all the year round 
suit it best. One thing. that.all these cool 
_Oncidiums detest is a dry or draughty 
fouse. Air they delight in—must have— 
but the currents of air must be regular 
and tempered by moisture. Perhaps the 
best of ull positions is one not far froin a 
ventilator in the roof, where the air cur- 
rents rustle the foliage as if moved by the 
fouch, and in a house that never rises 
much above 70 degs. in summer or falls 
below 50 degs. in winter. The roots are of 
Ihedium strength, but are not ambitious in 
leaving their pot or basket, preferring 
father to coil around the lumps of charcoal 
and crocks that are mixed with the peat 
and Moss given as compost. A little only 
Of this is required, from an inch in thick- 
hess for the smaller plants, to 14 inches or 
So for the larger ones. But let the material 
be the best at command, as it does not like 
disturbance. Once in two years is often 





distinct from others «f the family and that 
it blooms during a dull’ season. The 
flower-spikes are but a few inches in 
height, they push up horizontally, and are 
covered with pale yellow blossoms. The 
spikes are so numerous as to give the idea 
of overcrowding, and this certainly de- 
tracts from the value of S. bigibbum. The 
variety requires a fairly high temperature 
and a considerable amount of moisture, 
while it is of advantage if shade can be 
afforded, when it is in bloom, during even 
the seanty hours of sunshine which occur 
at that time.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 
Calanthe Veitchi and C. vestita are 
coming into flower, and have been removed 
to an intermediate-house, where the blooms 
will last for a considerable time in good 
condition, and, when cut, will not fade so 
soon as when brought from a close, moisi 
atmosphere. After the spikes are cut the 
plants should be allowed a complete rest, 
placing them on a dry shelf near the roof- 
glass so that they are well exposed to the 


3d 





light. The temperature of the house 
Should not fall below 60 degs. Withhold 
water from the roots until the plants start 
into growth again in the spring. If space 
is limited the pseudo-bulbs may be care- 
fully removed from the pots, the soil 
shaken from the roots, and the plants 
stored in boxes with silver sand around 
the base of the bulbs. Where possible it is 
preferable to leave them in the pots, as 
they then start more freely into growth in 
the spring. 





Zygopetalum Mackayi. 


THERE is a number of Zygopetalums in 
Cultivation, but the one usually met with 
in gardens is Z, Mackayi, a fine, bold 
Orchid, which produces its flower-sca pes 
during the winter, It was introduced 
fiom Brazil in 1826, and at later dates 
varieties appeared, such as intermedium 
and crinitum, the latter of which. has been 
raised to specific rank. . 


Z. Mackayi has always been a favourite, 
the perfume of its flowers and the euse 
with which it can be grown tending in 
this direction. ‘he flower-spikes are from 
18 inches to 30 inches in length, and bear 
several large and somewhat flat flowers. 
The sepals and petals are light yellowish- 
green, blotched with purplish-brown, 
While the broad, fan-shaped lip is white 
spotted and streaked with violet-purple. 
A few weeks after the spikes are removed 
the plants may be repotted, but this 
operation is only necessary every second 
Year, 

The Orchid under notice is very strong 
rooling, and requires a liberal compost, 
Which should consist of the best fibrous 
loam, with a sprinkling of partly-decayed 
Oak or Beech leaves. If the loam is of 
poor quality, or contains little fibre, a 
portion of peat or Osmunda fibre should 
be added. The pots are filled to one- 
fourth of their depth with drainage, over 
Which is placed a thin layer of Moss or 


fibre. When it is decided to repot a speci- 
men, select a receptacle two sizes larger, 


and make the soil fairly firm. 7. Mackayi 
enjoys plenty of water during the growing 
period, so the compost must be just below 
the rim of the pot. 


I have grown this plant in a cool house, 
but occasionally the foliage became 
marked with the ‘* spot’? disease, other- 
Wise it -was quite a success. A few de- 
srees more warmth, however, are reconi- 
mended, but when grown in a warm house 
thrips often attack the new growths, 
which must be watched, and directly these 
insects are seen the division ought to be 
vaporised, or the plants dipped in some 
insecticide. Z. Mackayi is raised readily 
from seed, the seedlings flowering in a 
year or two. A flower is fertilised with 
its own pollen, and when the seed-pod is 
ripe the contents are sown around the 
base of an old plant, preferably one that 
will not need repotting for a year. The 
seed is not covered, and careful watering 
is necessary, to prevent it being washed 
away. In a week or two tiny green 
globules will appear, and later on, when 
a leaf is formed, they are pricked off into 
small pans of prepared compost. No 
loam is used, but a little Sphagnum Moss 
is incorporated with the fibre, the whole 
being cut up rather fine and made firm. 
Never allow the seedlings to become dry, 
and grow on in a warm house. If moved 
into larger ‘pots as needed, plants of 
flowering size will soon be the result. I 
have raised. and flowered a number of 
seedlings, and found little or no variation 
from the type. fl DE ad 
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ORDERING SEEDS. 


Southern Counties. 


Manuring and digging.—Before manur- 
ing and digging the kitchen garden quar- 
ters to any extent, it is always a good plan 
to draw up a scheme as to the cropping 
of the same for the ensuing year, and make 
preparations accordingly. As far as pos- 
sible, pay due regard to rotation, as only 
in exceptional circumstances should the 
same kind of vegetable be grown on the 
same plot two seasons in succession. Pota- 
toes may succeed almost any other kind cf 
crop, and for the early varieties a fair 
quantity of old leaf-mould may form 
part of the manurial dressing. Cauli- 
flowers, Onions, Cabbage, and so on hike 
rich soil, and the plots for them should be 
prepared accordingly. Carrots, Beet, and 
Parsnips shouldbe sown on ground which 
was manured for a previous crop, as fresh 
manure will cause the roots to come forked 
and ill-shapen. Peas may ‘succeed any 
crop except that of a leguminous nature, 
and if manure has to be dug in for them, it 
should be in a thoroughly decayed con- 
dition, 


French Beans, Broad Beans, and Scar- 
let Runners appreciate ground which has 
been well manured, but, whereas the first 
and last named do best on soil in a nice 
friable condition, the second does best on 
a stiff soil, or such as has been made so by 
treading previous to sowing. Heavy soils 
may be ridged, allowing the ridges to 
stand 18 inches, 2 feet, or 2 feet 6 inches 
apart, according to the crop that is to be 
grown in each instance. In the furrows, 
after the soil has become weathered, Peas 
may be sown. Potatoes and early Cauli- 
flowers, planted where the soil on shel- 
tered borders has been so dealt with, 
invariably sueceed well grown- im _ this 
way, as the mdges serve to break cold 
winds and afford the plants a great deal of 
protection. On the plot intended for 
second early and maincrop Potatoes, 
spaces should be reserved 10 feet to 12 
feet apart for maincrop and late Peas, as 
the latter then obtain ‘an abundance of 
light and air, and thus are not so subject 
to mildew. The foregoing hints are mot 
intended to be complete, but merely to 
serve ais reminders or suggestions when 
making cropping arrangements for the 
future. To expedite matters, turves on 
which to sow 


Peas should be got ready. Boxes for 
the raising of the same and other things, 
such as Broad Beans, Onions of the Ailsa 
Craig type, Cauliflower, Lettuces, etc., 
should be overhauled,, cleaned, and re- 
paired if necessary, then crocked and 
placed on one side till required. Pots 5 
inches and 6 inches in diameter and pans 
are preferred by many to the preceding for 
the purpose. The necessary number in 
such case should be cleaned and made 
ready for use. Suitable compost to meet 
all eases should also be prepared. By at- 
tending to such details much time will be 
saved, while it affords work during incle- 
ment weather. 


Plum trees, when old, are very prone to 
become crowded with ‘spurs, which in 
course of time project a long distance from 
the wall. These matters may be advan- 
tageously dealt with at the present time, 
not too drastically, as in bad cases the 
work is best spread over two or three 
seasons. Judiciously carried out, the main 
branches can then be reclothed with new 
spurs in time, and the trees, as a result, 
will be rejuvenated. The same process 
may be extended to Pears and Apples if in 
a healthy condition ; if not, the best thing 
is to grub and burn them. 

AW 


Midland Counties, 


The pruning and training of hardy fruit 
trees should be completed as soom as pos- 
sible. Advantage should be taken of 
frosty weather to wheel out all manure, 
soil, etc., in readiness for mulching and 
top-dressing. Any trees growing against 
walls, or any Apple and Pear trees that 
usually carry heavy crops of fruit, and 
trees that show signs of exhaustion, should 
have the surface soil removed down to the 
roots and replaced with good loam, wood 
ashes, and a liberal sprinkling of bone 
meal. A good dressing of manure may be 
applied later, 

American blight.—Apple trees infested 
with American blight should be attended 
to. The branches may be scrubbed with 
Gushurst Compound, made fairly strong, 
applying the specific while it is still warm. 
In many cases the worst attacks are at the 
bass of the tree. Where this is the case, 
the soil should be removed to the depth of 
several inches, and the trunk washed tho- 
roughly with the imsecticide, afterwards 
filling im with fresh loam mixed with lime, 
the discarded soil being carted away. 
Where only an occasional colony of the 
blight is present, this may be destroyed 
by damping the affected parts with methy- 
lated spirit, afterwards thoroughly spray- 
ing all the trees with an effective winter 
dressing. 

The  fruit-room. — Inclement 
affords an opportumity of overhauling the 
fruit in the fruit-room. . Examine care- 
fully all Apples and Pears, and remove 
any which show the least signs of decay. 
Both Apples and Pears are keeping re- 
markably well, and, there are ample sup- 
plies to meet the demand, both of cooking 
and dessert kinds, for a long time to come. 

Early Melons.—Little is to be gained by 
raising Melons before the middle of Jan- 
uary, but plants raised in the present 
month, if grown under favourable condi- 
tions, will yield ripe fruits early in May. 
Seeds should be ‘sowm singly in small pots 
filled with moderately mowst, fine compost. 
Plunge the pots in a hotbed and cover 
with a shaded piece of glass, placing them 
in an atmospheric temperature of 70 degs. 
at night. No water should be given until 
the seedlings appear. At this stage they 
should be given a light position near the 


glass. Syringe them daily, and do not 
allow the roots to suffer from want of 


moisture, 

Cucumbers.—Young plamts will now be 
raised to fruit in succession to the old 
plants now showing signs of exhaustion. 


The seeds are sown singly in small pots 
containing a compost of loam and _ leaf- 


mould in equal parts and treated as ad- 
vised for Melons. *  . 

Tomato plants raised from seed sown 
early in November and now in 3-inch pots 
are placed on shelves in the lightest possi- 
ble position where an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. is main- 
tained. They need to be watered with 
great care at this season, it being neces- 
sary to keep them slightily on the dry side. 
The plants must not be overpotted, but 
when the pots are quite full of roots they 
will be repotted into 5-inch pots. They 
should be ready for this shift by the third 
week in January. Seeds for successional 
batches will now be sown and placed on a 
gentle bottom-heat until the young plants 
are above the soil, when they will be trans- 
ferred to a shelf near the roof-glass, in 
order to promote a stocky growth. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle they will be potted singly into 
small pots, using a compost of finely-sifted 
loam and leaf-soil in equal parts, with a 
good sprinkling of coarse sand. 


F. W. G. 


weather 


January 17, 1920 


Scotland. 


The root store.—There is often at this 
season a spell of weather during which out- 
side work may be brought to a standstill. 
This affords an opportunity for overhaul- 
ing the roots in store, to see that all is 
well with them, and to remove diseased or 
decayed samples. Such things as Beet, 
Carrots, and Parsnips, if they have been 
correctly stored, seldom give much trouble 
im the way of decaying, the chief damger 
being that, owing to carelessness, they 
may become exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere and shrivel. On the other 
hand, no matter how carefully Potatoes 
and Turnips may have been stored, there 
are always from time to time a few roots 
which go bad. These readily affect others 
near, and so the trouble spreads. At re- 
cular intervals, therefore, it is advisable 
to overhaul these roots and tubers, and to 
remove any which show symptoms of 
disease or of decay. In the case of Pota- 
toes, growth may be observed. These 
erowths should be rubbed out, otherwise 
the tuber will become soft and unwhole- 
sone. Onions in store, too, should not be 
neglected. Each bulb should be seru- 
tinised, and those which show signs of 
starting into growth ought to be set apart 
and used first. It may be interesting to 
Onion growers if I mention that, by ap- 
pearances, bulbs from seeds sown in 
August, 1918, planted out March, 1919, 
and harvested in August, 1919, are lkely 
to keep firmer and sounder over a longer 
period than those sown in heat in January 
of this year, planted out in late April, and 
harvested in September. This, of Gourse, 
is explained by the fine weather in the 
earlier part of the summer, which per- 
mitted the autumn Onions to be. tho- 
roughly ripened and well ‘‘ got,’’ while the 
long-continued rains at the time of lifting 
the spring-sown bulbs were equally against 
their keeping qualities. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings.—We are not: 


now in so great a hurry to put in cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums as was at one time 
the case, but there is no harm in making a 
beginning. Certain varieties produce cut- 
tings but sparingly, and in such cases the 
first cuttings ought to be secured, even i 
the date is earlier than that approved of. 
It is quite a simple matter to take the top 
of the young plant and strike it at a later 
date. A nice light, rather sandy compost 
is best, the pots must be clean, and the 
drainage perfect. The cuttings should be 
correctly and legibly labelled, and the pots 
placed in a cool house near the glass. They 
will not require a great deal of water in 
their earliest stages, but if the cuttings 
are dewed over through a fine syringe ii 
the afternoon, it will keep them fresh and 
prevent flagging. _ Aphis is apt to be 
troublesome in the tips of cuttings when 
they are freshly put in, but a. pinch of 
Tobacco pendet carefully applied will dis- 
pose of these pests. 

Seeds. 





Very soon the seedsmen will be 


publishing their usual lists, and it does’ 


not require much discernment to see that 
there will be no present fall in the prices 
of seeds. As ‘a matter of fact, from what 
I have learned, the tendency during the 
year 1920 wall be quite the other way. 
Despite this, it is false economy to go to 
second or third-rate firms simply because 
the seeds they offer are, on the face 
of it, cheaper. The first-class firm sup- 
plies a first-class article, their seeds, if ex- 
pensive, can be relied on, and are, ulti- 
mately, cheapest and most satisfactory in 
the end. In view of the forthcoming lists, 
an evening may profitably be » spent > in 
drawing out approximate quantities of the 
usual and indispensable varieties, in order 
that the list may be early completed and 
dispatched after its arrival. The early 
seed list is early attended to, and in these 
days of irregular deliveries it is worth 
while to be as well in advance with the 
ordering as possible. 
W. MoGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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THE KITGHEN GARDEN. 


Early Tomatoes. 


In the majority of gardens the first Toma- 
toes are obtained from plants raised early 
in the season. In the case of older plants 
which have been producing fruit through- 
out the winter, fresh growths can be laid 
in to provide a serviceable lot of fruit 
until far on in the season ; but it is best 
not to rely upon these unless they are per- 
fectly clean and healthy and worth keep- 
ing. By judicious management fresh 


























and with, early Tomatoes this is a very 
frequent occurrence. 

It is not during the very early stages 
that a warm and moist temperature is 
injurious. The only precaution taken is 
to .keep them from becoming drawn, 
which is easily prevented by exposing the 
Seedlings to the light on a shelf near the 
glass. When the plants are allowed to 
stand pot to pot, even in a light struc- 
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Tomatoes growing in cool house. 


plants raised at the time mentioned are 
not long, under good treatment, in grow- 
ing to a fruiting size. Very often early 
Tomatoes are grown in a high and moist 
temperature ; but the growth is so weak 
that what flowers do form fail to set. 
There is no danger of the plants becoming 
*ruined through early fruiting, as the 
earlier fruits, if induced to form, assist 
in checking exuberant growth, and the 
succeeding blooms set better. What is 
needed is a strong mature growth, built 
up by free exposure to sunshine, with a 
warm, buoyant atmosphere. It is very 
annoying to haye strong plants capable of 
earrying a good weight of fruit ina barren 
state through the blooms: failing to set, 





ture, they are very apt to become much 
enfeebled, and the lower leaves,- instead 
of becoming fully developed, are pumy, 
with a very yellow cast. In most gardens 
the earliest fruits are produced from 
plants grown in pots and boxes, as these 
can be removed to other available places 
later on. In those gardens where space 
is limited, sundry places have to be re- 
sorted to, to ensure their fruiting -satis- 
factorily. Karly Ruby and Conference 
are admirably adapted for growing in pots 
and boxes, the growth not being so vigor- 
ous as in some of the other sorts. 

After having been potted into 6-inch 
pots and they become established, it will 
have to be decided whether they are to 


be grown with single stems or with two 
or three. The single-cordon plants will 
commence to fruit the earliest, and if 
there is room this system may be adopted. 
Hven with two or three shoots, the 
method is the same. If the plants are re- 
potted into 12-inch ots and other plants 
are coming on for succession, the leaders 
should be stopped after two or three 
bunches of fruit to a shoot are formed. It 
must not be thought that keeping the 
plants in the 6-inech pots is an aid to early 
fruiting, as in this respect they are not 
in the least more jprecocious ; in fact, in 
the end they are behind others which have 
been early potted or boxed. A very dry 
atmosphere is as much against a free set 
as an over-moist and close one. By keep- 
ing fhe atmosphere fairly moist, the 
pollen is more potent, and sharply tap- 
ping the shoots in the middle of the day 
is generally sufficient. The two extremes 
of atmospheric conditions must be guarded 
against. 

The soil can easily be too rich and light 
and also loose. Where the soil is known 
fo be poor, a little Kainit and superphos- 
phate mixed with it will greatly assist 
the plants. On the other hand, good crops 
may be produced with sound loam and a 
fourth of pulverised horse manure. The 
plants delight in a firm root-run, this im- 
parting a fruitful growth, as later ‘on 
when they need assistance richer fare in 
the form of clarified liquid will prove 
beneficial. In the early stages of growth 
Tomatoes should not receive, nor do they 
need, an over-rich soil or a fpoverty- 
stricken one, both extremes proving in- 
jurious to the well-being of the plants. 


BEES. 
The Care of Bee Combs. 


NExT to the bees themselves, their combs 
are the most valuable asset the beekeeper 
possesses, and no beekeeper is likely to 
achieve success unless he takes pains to 
secure and maintain in good order an 
ample supply of them. 

Broadly speaking, there are three types 
of comb. The. first is- that used in the 
standard frame, appropriated solely to the 
brood chamber. To secure perfect combs 
in these frames it is necessary to use a full 
sheet of foundation and to wire it into the 
frame, not only that it may be secure, but 
perfectly flat, and thus give the maximum 
capacity with perfect freedom in manipula- 
tion. Nothing can compensate for care- 
lessness in preparing brood frames, for 
crooked ones are an intolerable nuisance, 
The selection of a suitable frame goes far 
to render easier the making up of frames. 
I have tried a good many kinds, and have 
come to the conclusion that the wedge 
fixing-frame is as near perfection as one 
could hope for. The feature of this frame 
is that on the underside of the top bar 
there are two saw cuts, one of which re- 
ceives the foundation while the other takes 
Qa wedge supplied with the frame. When 
this wedge is pressed home the foundation 
is firmly held without further fixing, and 
there are no cracks left open which will 
hide the larve of the wax moth. Before 
fixing foundation it is advisable to wire 
the frame. For this work the require- 
ments are some No. 80 tinned wire, a pair 
of round-nosed pliers, and some 3 oval 
brads or panel pins. Four of these pins 
are needed for each frame, and they are 
driven through the side bars from the out- 
side, about an inch and a half from top 
and bottom. Hach is then bent with the 
pliers to form a hook. Now make a loop 
on the end of the wire and slip this over 
one of the bottom hooks. Pull the wire 
tight, pass it to the top hook on the same 
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side, across to the top one on the opposite 
side and down to the bottom one. Keep 
the wire tightly stretched at each turn 
over a hook or it will soon slacken. From 
the bottom hook bring the wire up between 
the top wire and the top bar, and carry ‘t 
down to the first hook used. At this point 
the wire, after being pulled as tightly as 
possible, must be secured by twisting it 
round the hook and the standing part of 
the wire. This type of wiring, which is 
one of many, is the most effectual and 
economical I have tried. After wiring, the 
foundation is fixed in the top bar and the 
frame is laid on a wiring board with the 
wires uppermost, in order to embed them 
in the foundation. A ‘‘ spur embedder ”’ 
is the best implement, but a good sub- 
stitute can be made from a wire nail with 
the point rounded off and a longitudinal 
groove filed in it. The implement must be 
slightly heated and run over the wires, 
when they will sink into the midrib of the 
foundation and become firmly fixed. 

I'rames prepared in this way will stand 
any reasonable amount of handling with- 
out breaking down, even when fully laden. 
The preparation of frames is very suitable 
work for winter evenings, and a stock pre- 
pared beforehand results in better combs 
than when they are got ready in a hurry 
at the last minute. 

It is a good plan to supply each brood 
chamber with a couple of new frames 
every season, so that a constant supply is 
kept up to replace those which become too 
old for further use, but unless the cells are 
much reduced in size by the cocoons of 
numerous generations of bees they should 
not be discarded, but carefully stored, for 
swarms started on a set of fully-drawn-out 
combs make much more rapid headway 
and often devote all their energies to 
foraging, to the benefit of the beekeeper. 

The second type of comb is usually 
formed from drone base foundation in- 
stead of the worker base in brood comb. 
It is fitted into shallow frames, and may 
be used without wires, but a single one 
across the frame just below the middle is 
recommended. Great care should be taken 
to store the stock of shallow frames, 
which, in a well-managed apiary, should 
consist of not less-than a set for each hive. 
In summer they must be carefully pro- 
tected from wax moth by storage in a 
closed box or cupboard, and, after being 
used, must be very thoroughly cleared of 
honey and dried before storage. 

The third form of comb is that built in 
sections. This, of course, is never wired, 
but in order to secure well-filled and uni- 
formly-built sections a. whole sheet of 
foundation cut to exactly fit the section 
must. be used. Great care is needed when 
fitting it to see that it hangs quite straight, 
otherwise the comb will be very irregular, 
and unsightly sections will result. Sec- 
tions provided with a groove all.round the 
inside are the easiest to fill, and if these 
are placed in a section block while being 
made up, give’ no trouble in preparation, 
provided the foundation is cut perfectly 
square. As completed, these prepared sec- 
tions should be placed in the racks, which 
are afterwards wrapped in paper until re- 
quired for use. -It is an excellent ‘plan to 
place_in the centre of each rack one or 
more of the partly-built sections from the 
past season containing a little sealed 
honey. ‘This induces bees to enter the rack 
immediately it is plaeed on, and often 
solves one of the beginner’s greatest diffi- 
culties—inducing bees to go into supers 
early in the season. Having been at- 
tracted by the bait, if honey is coming in 
freely they soon add to it, and, activity 
once commenced, the surrounding sections 
are rapidly occupied and built out. 


HERBERT MACE, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Asparagus plumosus nanus (S.).—Sow 
the seed as soon as ripe, if you choose, but 
we prefer to save it in sand for a short 
time and sow early in February. Use a 
compost of sandy loam and leaf soil in 
equal proportions. Drain well, and_ sow 
the seed about twice the depth of its 
diameter—this is always a safe guide. We 
cannot say just how long it will take to 
germinate, but our own are through in 
from four to five weeks after sowing. 
Much depends upon temperature and treat- 
ment. A bottom heat of 70 degs. with a 
surface heat of 65 degs. is very suitable. 
If stood in a propagating-case the seed- 
lings will come on faster. Pot off singly 
as soon as 4 inches high, and again keep 
warm and close for a time. 

Stag’s-horn Fern. (?.). — Platycerium 
alcicorne is one of the showiest and most 
easily grown Ferns. Whether upon the 
wall, a rough piece of wood, cork in pots, 
or upon cork to suspend, it is among the 
best. A compost of turfy loam, fibrous 
peat, and a few pieces of dry cow-dung, 
intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, are 
good. These should not be broken up 
finely. Perhaps the showiest method of 
culture is to fasten to pieces of cork, first 
securing a mixture of turf, peat, and Moss, 
by copper wire, and then fixing the small 
offsets. The plant soon grows, and the ex- 
treme variations of its fertile and barren 
fronds are very quaint. Simply take the 
plant down and soak it occasionally. As 
a room plant it is excellent, and it is sur- 
prising it is not more used as such. 

Camellia buds dropping (S.).—Three 
possible reasons may account for your 
Camellias dropping their buds. Firstly, 
an excess of moisture at the roots; 
secondly, the reverse of this, as the plants 
in the pots may get dry in the centre of 
the ball without the fact being suspected ; 
and, thirdly—a frequent cause—an insuff- 
cient circulation of air throughout the 
structure in which they are grown. Very 
bad cases of bud-dropping are often cured 
by additional ventilation, for it must be 
borne-in mind that the Camellia is nearly, 
if, not quite, hardy, and resents coddling 
in any way. An examination will’soon 
show you whether the plants are too wet 
or too dry at the roots, and if no fault 
can be found in this respect, more air 
should be given, especially during the dull, 
damp days often experienced in autumn 
and winter. A temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. during the winter is the best 
for them. Within the London area we 
find that a few foggy days will cause 
Camellia buds to drop wholesale. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Daphnes, growing (CG. W. M.).—The 
Daphnes—D. Dauphini and D. odora— 
named in your letter prefer a rather sunny 
position, with moist soil conditions, or at 
least a cool rooting medium. Lime is not 
essemitial, and given a soil mixture of loam, 
old leaf soil, and sand in conjunction with 
the above, they are better withowt it, the 
latter particularly so. - Doubtless the dry 
soil conditions referred to, accelerated by 
the prolonged drought, were the camse of 
their dying, though failures in the case of 
grafted plants are not infrequent. As the 
plants have survived the winter with you 
in the open, they are certainly worth try- 
ing again, though, as a rule, they are only 
reliably hardy in the more favoured parts 
of these islands. 

FRUIT, 

Figs (H. M.).—The Figs you refer to 
should be pulled off, as ‘there is not the 
slightest probability of their ever arriving 
at maturity. To leave them, as some do, 
under the erroneous idea that they will 
form the crop the following season is 
quite a mistake, because so soon as the 
sap begins to rise in the spring they are all 





cast off. Outdoor Fig trees produce but one 
crop of fruit im any one season in this coun- 
try, and the embryos are formed during 
the autumn at the axils of the leaves on 
the young wood as the latter matures. 
When the trees shed their leaves, these 
embryos are sometimes as large as Peas. 
In this condition they are very lable to 
injury .from ‘frost, hence the necessity of 
affording protection in all but the 
warmest districts. 

Apple trees from cuttings (Novice).— 
While many writers on Apple culture agree 
that Apple trees may be raised from cut- 


tings, yet few ever practise it. That is 
because it produces such poor results. 


Hence, all Apples, as a rule, are propa- 
aated by budding or grafting. We have 
seen some varieties of the Codlin type, 
which will often develop swellings on the 
branches, including. Burr Knot, Codlin, 
Juneating, and some others, when 
branches have been cut off and partially 
buried in the ground, ultimately produce 
roots, but the trees were always stunted 
in character. The practice advised with 
cuttings is to cut them off the trees in 
February, selecting mature shoots of the 
previous season, and having attached to 
each a httle portion of old wood or heel. 
These cuttings should be about 6 inches 
long. Set these firmly in sandy soil in a 
warm place, and cover up closely with a 
hand-light. Shade in hot sunshine and 
water occasionally, removing the glass at 
the end of June. Transplant the cuttings 
in November, provided they have formed 
any roots. 
VEGETABLES, 


Vegetables for a shaded border (J. W. 
Swift).—All kinds of greens, as well as 
Parsnips, Turnips, Lettuces, and salad 
plants generally, should do fairly well. 
Potatoes will require’ more sunshine to 
have them of good quality. For the stiff 
soil, there is nothing so good as strawy 
horse manure, while for the gravel soil cow 
manure is the best, as it keeps the ground 
cool and retains the moisture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making a tennis lawn (G. B.).—The 
court should be 78 feet long and 27 feet 
wide for a single-handed game, and for a 
double-handed game 78 feet long and 36 
feet wide. It is divided across the middle 
(of the length) by a net, which should be 
3 feet 6 inches high at the posts and about 
3 feet at the centre. The half-court line 
is half-way between the side lines, and 
parallel with them. The service lines are 
91 feet from the net, and parallel with it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J/rs. Napier.—Ley- 
cesteria formosa. 

Names of fruit.—No Name or Letter.— 
Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearmain; 2, Rymer ; 
8, Scarlet Pearmain; 4, not recognised ; 5, 
not recognised; 6, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden; 7, not recognised; .8, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 9 and 10, not recognised. Our 
rules for the naming of fruit have been 
ignored, as we only undertake to mame four 
varieties in any one week. é 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


CarL- Purpy, Ukiah, Mendocino County, 
California.—California’s Ohoicest Bulbs, 
Hardy Plants, Ferns, and Shrubs ; Hardy 
Perennials and California Bulbs, 1919- 
1920. 

HAAGE AND Scumipt, Hrfurt.—T rade Secd 
Catalogue, 1919-1920. 

LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle.—List of 
Garden Seeds, ete., for 1920. 





The cdtalogue issued by Messrs. Edward 
Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Limited, 
Stourbridge, is beautifully illustrated, and 
should prove an acquisition to all growers 
of flowers and vegetables, It iis published 
at 1s., post free, 
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Firm Planting. 


ONE of the commonest mistakes made by 
gardening novices is loose planting. They 
seem afraid to make the soil round and 
above the roots firm and compact. Like 
every other gardening operation, a certain 
amount of judgment and experience igs 
necessary, but really not. very much. 
Whenever the soil is dry every newly- 
planted tree or shrub, whether planted a 
few days, a few weeks, or a few months, 
is greatly benefited by treading the soil 
over its roots. This treading should be 
done not once or twice, but all the spring 
and summer following the ® planting. 
Autumn-planted shrubs do not require so 
much attention in. this respect ag things 
planted after the turn of the year, because 
the winter rains will solidify the ground 
to a great extent, but even they are all the 
better for several good stampings when 
the easterly winds of March and April have 
made the surface dust-dry. 


This firm planting, or rather firm tread- 
ing after -planting, is particularly neces- 
sary for Roses, fruit-trees, and bush fruits. 
Where Roses are grown in a piete alone, 
which is the best way, the trees are usually 
arranged in three rows and then a path, 
the centre row being varieties of the 
strongest growth. The soil in the paths 
soon gets firm enough, but I have often 
found the soil between the paths much too 
loose for Satisfactory growth. It is quite 
good exercise and warm work to firm down 
a new-bed of some hundreds of Roses on a 
bitter cold day in the spring and one that 
pays for doing every time. The treading 
should be followed by the hoe to loosen 
up the top 4 inch of soil, or, if the land is 
very stiff, a light pricking over with a fork 
. will be easier and quicker. ‘The forking, 
however, must be as shallow as possible 
and no deeper than a good hoeing would 
loosen the soil. Not only shrubs and trees, 
but Greens also require firm treading, and 
most plants are better fordt. On light soil 
it is almost impossible to get good Cab- 
bages and Sprouts unless the soil round 
the roots is thoroughly firm. I prefer to 
tread round each plant several times when 
growth has started rather than plant too 
firmly at first with possible danger of 
damage to the roots. 


The finest outdoor Chrysanthemums IT 
ever saw were grown by a cottager ee 
told me he had planted them all with ; 


mallet. The soil was heavy clay loam, ae 
it appeared that, getting desperate during 
a long, wet spell, ‘he had planted them in 


the wet land and then, when the ground 
had dried, he had gone round with a heavy 

driving mallet and thumped all. the roots 
solid. . 


Bearing on this same question of firm 
planting is the question of planting when 
the soil is out of condition by being too 
wet. I well remember one March getting 
unexpectedly a gift of a dozen pyramid 
Apple-trees about six years old. The 
ground was like a quagmire, but we got 
the holes dug out, put a couple of sods in 





the bottom of each hole, and covered the 
roots with the dough-like soil. When 
nearly filled in we poured ten gallons of 
water into each station, and after this had 
settled we filled up above ground-level with 
more dough and left them. It was so late 
in the season that I thought it was the only 
thing to do. That year the ground was not 
dry until May, and the trees were then 
trodden in firmly several times and 
mulched at the end of the month. They 
have done as well as any trees I ever 
planted, NonTH CHESHIRE. 





Notes of ‘the Week. 


The Jargonelle Beare as a standard.—It 
may interest ‘“‘W. McG.,” in the issue of 





Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
(See page 47.) 


January 8rd, page 8, to know that the 
above fine old Pear succeeds remarkably 
well here as a standard, becoming in a few 
years a very handsome tree. Itisa vigor- 
ous grower, and with age develops a 
straggling pendulous habit. When in 
bloom it is very beautiful. The unusually 
large white flowers, about the first of the 
Pears to open, are very attractive. A good 
tree of this fine Pear is éasily distinguished 
anywhere, especially when grown as a 
standard. It erops heavily here 
Seasons, and to obtain the best results the 
ue should be judiciously thinned, 
gathered before it can be readily detached 
{rou the tree, and stored for a few days 
The trees referred to are on the wild Pear, 
and are growing in heavy, tenacious soil 
overlying sandstone. As ig well known, 
the flowers of this Pear are borne at the 


in most ° 


extremities of the shoots, and, as ‘‘ W. 
McG.’’? remarks, are often destroyed in 
pruning by the uninitiated. —FE. M., Sus 


The White Loosestrife eA & cle- 
throides).—This graceful Japanese species 
is a fine plant for naturalising by the water- 
side, where it comes up every year fighting 
its way among the various Reeds and 
Grasses. The white, arching spikes of 
flowers are produced in August on stems 
about 8 feet high, and in autumn the leaves 
take on a brilliant colour.—. M. 


Veronica angustifolia.—Among winter- 
flowering shrubs, Veronica angustifolia 
should be included. It ig still (Janu: ry 
9th) flowering freely in a sheltered place 
in St. Hugh’s College Gardens, Oxford. It 
seems to be quite hardy and is very easily 
propagated. The flowers are small, but 
sweet-scented, and the sprays look very 
pretty with Christmas Roses. In the same 
garden there is a remarkably fine specimen 
of the common Barberry, which is still 
covered with fruit and is most effective.— 
D. N. ROGERS. 


A disappointing plant (Gentiana An- 
drewsi).—This is a disappointing plant, its 
flowers remaining practically closed during 
the blooming period—from August to 
October. It is easy to grow, delighting in 
moist soil. It will grow from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, and its leafy stem is crowned 
with a cluster of flowers of a rather dull 
blue, sometimes tipped with white, and oc- 
casionally found all white. The blooms 
always remain in apparently the bud state, 
and, in consequence, the plant bears the 
name of Closed Gentian, Blind Gentian, 
and Dumb Foxglove in its native land.— 
SyAn 

Viburnum fragrans.—It would be of 
value if those’ (few, no doubt) who have 
tried Viburnum fragrans, one of Mr. 
Reginald Farrer’s finds in China, could tell 
us of its ena vient: I hear of one place 
where it attempted to flower. but the 
blooms were caught by the frost before 
they were able to open properly. This was 
north of the Humber. Perhaps this late- 
flowering was due to the plant being young 


and not strong enough to produce its 


blooms early enough, or it may need more 
warmth to induce it to flower before win- 
ter with us. The delicious fragr: ince, 
which has given the plant its specific n: ime, 
is present even in undeveloped flowers.— 
Ess. 


Fuchsia Dominiana.—At one time this 
hybrid Fuchsia was largely grown as a 
winter-blooming plant, but it appears now 
to have been almost lost. It is one of those 
old plants which, under present-day condi- 
tions, might very pi be again grown, for 
it was ornamental, distinct, and not difli- 
cult to manage. z used to find that to be 
satisfactory F. Dominiana required more 
liberal treatment than other Fuchsias, and 
this was corroborated by the fact that 
pieces planted out and which had. conse- 
quently, a wider root-run were always 
best. Naturally, and like other plants 
which are required to flower in winter, EF. 
Dominiana must have plenty of light, and; 
while it does not object to a comfortable 
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heat, the plant sueceeds best ina tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. or a shade more. Under 
such conditions shoots, each from 3 fee? to 
4 feet in height and covered with the bright 
flowers, are freely produced from Noyem- 
ber onward.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Grevillea Thelemanniana. — Grevilleas 
are among the hard-wooded plants that 
were more popular in older days than they 
are now. Apart from Grevillea robusta, 
whieh is grown for the sake of its hand- 
some leafage, the best known members of 
the genus are Grevillea rosmarinifolia and 
G. juniperina (better known as G. sul- 
phurea), whieh are hardy in favoured 
parts of this country. Grevillea Thele- 
mannianna forms a rather upright plant, 
the flowers, which are borne during the 
winter months, being arranged in dense, 
drooping clusters at the points of the 
shoots. and, when at their best, are very 
attractive. The greater part of the flower 
is deep pink, while the small petals are 
yellow. The long, curved, reddish style 
forms, as in all the Grevilleas, a promineni 
feature of the inflorescence.—K. R. W. 


Convolyulus althwoides.—The trailing 
or climbing members’ of the* genus are 
lovely but dangerous denizens of the gar- 
den. They delight you with their flowers, 
and, for the first year or so, they gener- 
ally seem diffident about taking up more 
of the garden than is allotted to them.. All 
this is mere ‘‘ camouflage,’’ and before 
many years have gone you find that they 
have determined to take possession. If in 
the rock garden shoots come up here and: 
there among the stones they are almos! 
impossible to eradicate without much dis- 
location of your treasured work. In the 
border or against a trellis they are no whit 
less obtrusive, and come up where they are 
least desired. So it is with some qualifica- 
tion and warning that one suggests grow- 
ing Conyolvulus althieoides, a pretty dwarf 
twiner with pink flowers of caeiins shades 
and silvery foliage. It is a pretty thing 
for dry banks or mounds, where if may 
clamber over some low shrub and give its 
welcome flowers in summer. With me for 
years it never strayed, but one season it 
broke bounds arrd gave some trouble to 
restrain. "This was done by lifting and re- 
planting in a length of 12-inch drain-pipe 
embedded in the soil with the upper edge 
just con the surface. It was worth the 
trouble, and kept the plant in order for 
some years again.—Hss. 


What is the best stone for rock plants? 
—After many years’ experience I would 
not hesitate to grow many good alpine 
plants on stone of any kind, or even on, 
slag or conerete erections, perhaps among 
the least desirable for such plants from at 
least an ssthetic and to some degree cul- 
tural standpoint. Yet where there is a 
choice there are two kinds of stone which 
stand out as the best for all.practical pur- 
One, a good limestone, such as 
that from the hills of Yorkshire, is pre- 
ferred by many. This is used in con- 
structing many of the admirable rock gar- 
dens exhibited at the Chelsea and other 
big shows, and is generally excellently 
adapted for showing to advantage the 
beauties of the alpine flora. The other is 
a good sandstone, especially the kind 
known to geologists,as the ‘‘ old red sand- 
stone,’’ which most plants seem to like. 
Hven subjects which grow on granite rocks 
appear to delight in sandstone and to grow 
more freely, the porous stone absorbing 
moisture and holding it in store for a dry 


poses. 


time. One disadvantage of the limestone, 
which, by the way, weathers in a charm- 


ing fashion, .is that some plants abhor 
lime in anyeform. Sandstone also weathers 
in a beautiful way, and is not objectionable 


to lime-haters, while those plants which 
love lime can have their wants supplied by 
the addition of limestone chips or old 
mortar. The limestone seems more readily 
built to look natural, but when well con- 
structed and furnished with plants the 
sandstone is equally suitable. On the 
whole, therefore, I prefer the old red sand- 
stone to any other rock for erowing and 
showing to the best advantage the gems of 
the alpine flora.—DUMFRIES. 


Erica mediterranea hybrida.—This is 

the first Heath to bloom with me this year. 
I observed a few sprays of flowers about 
the middle of December on young plants 
having a sunny, sheltered position on 
rising ground. It is usually in bloom a 
month in advance of HE. carnea, and is a 
most desirable Heath, as it fills the gap in 
height between the dwar fest and tallest of 
this large family. It reaches 2 feet in 
height with me, but is never erect like the 
true WB. moditerr: inea, becoming, ~ when 
established, a rolling he flowering in 
profusion from December » April. .As an 
edging to large beds of See a8 or 
other shrubs it is charming, also when 
planted in large drifts in company with 
Daffodils.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Cullingfordi. — When 
this was first introduced it Was grown CX- 
tensively and highly appreciated, and 
rightly so; but of late it is not so fre- 
quently met with. Still. it is a valuable 
kind, and I know of nothing so good in 
colour. Tam aware it is no good from an 
exhibitor’s point of view, but surely we 
are not all gone on exhibition blooms. 
Personally, I prefer many kinds that are of 
no use on the show board, and this one 
amongst them. Added to this, Cullingfordi 
ean be bad in good form during December, 
and I had a good batch of it in fine condi- 
tion at Christmas. It may be said by some 
that Cullingfordi is not a good grower. I 
know it is not a strong grower, but, all the 

same, it can be had in good condition when 
it is not potted in too heavy soil, over- 
watered, or choked with strong st timulants. 
My plants were grown in this way with 
the best results. Sprays of this, when 
slightly disbudded, are difficult to beat for 
Christmas work.—C. 8. 

Poor growth of fruit-trees.—Mr. W. 
MeGuiffog notes (p. 10), with reference to 
Plums last season, ‘‘ the almost entire ab- 
sence of strong growths which usually form 
after’ summer-pruning.” This was so 
marked in this district as to-cause fear 
that it was due to some fault in culture, 
such as insufficient watering or manuring, 
even where these seemed to have received 
due attention. It is, therefore, no small 
relief to find an expert viewing the matter 
with equanimity, no.doubt as depending 
on natural conditions. It may be noted in 
this connection that the shortness of the 
rainfall in 1919 was phenomenal. My 


eauge record showed a great excess in 
January and December, which, between 


them, accounted for 114 inches out of the 
total of 33 inches for the twelve months, 
our yearly average being 937} inches. 
March gave its average, 2} inches, every 
other month except those named being con- 
siderably in arrear. My Plum-trees, of 


which there are some sixty of .various 
kinds, were kept constantly and abun- 
dantly watered, while the spring frosts 


resulted in the @erop being far below the 
normal. Thus it seems that the-notably 
backward shoot growth can only be ac- 
counted for by the constant over-dryness 
of the air, which absorbed instead of sup- 
plied moisture to the leafage.—CHARLES V. 
Hickir, Shannon Lawn, Glin, Co. Limerick. 

Rubus Giraldianus.—A large number of 
Rubi have been introduced from China 
during the present century. Some of them 





‘to the ground. 
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are useful garden plants, others might just 
as well have been left in China, for they 
have little to recommend them for general 
earden work. R. Giraldianus is, however, 
well worth attention, both on account of 
its ornamental character and white stems. 
A native of China, it was originally intro- 
duced in 1907. It grows about 10 feet high, 
but its branches are much longer, for 
several feet of the upper portion suddenly 
bend over and grow in a weeping fashion 
The stems have a white, 
waxy covering, and are very picturesque 
during winter after the fall of the leaves, 
which are pinnate, up to § inches long, and 
rather attractive, but the small, purplish 
flowers and black fruits have little to com- 
mend them. As there is so little flower 
beauty it is wise to ignore the flowers 
altogether and cut the old stems away to 
the ground-line soon after new ones begin 
to grow. It will then be possible to re- 
move the old wood without injuring the 
new. Wall-grown plants produce the best- 
coloured stems, therefore it is advisable to 
plant it in really good loam and, give it an 
oceasional surface-dressing of decayed 
manure if there-are signs of weakening in 
the main stems.—-D. 

Wallflowers.—I once had a competition 
with a neighbour for a small round bed of 
Wallflowers, and was hopelessly beaten. 
We used the same seed. I sowed in good 
time and gave two or three shifts, but my 
Plants had neither the strength nor the 
bloom, and were hopelessly outclassed. 
When T had paid up he told me how he had 
grown his plants. Seed was sown in a box 
in March, planted out into a frame in 
April, and the plants were lifted and re- 
planted in the open every month until 
November, when they were put into the 
bed which had been trenched and well 
manured. Hach lifting was done with a 
trowel,fand the plants were watered in and 


soot-water used during growth. The 
plants were all very firmly planted, and 
the ground trodden, round each plant. 


When in full bloom the bed was a sight. 
Hach plant had at least two dozen spikes, 
and blooms came earlier and lasted far 
later than on my plants. Early sowing, 
constant shifting, and firm ground I con- 
sider the essentials for growing good 
biennials, and I had never realised how 
much this is so until this lesson.—Norrr 
CHESHIRE. 
Bambusa palmata.—DPeautifil as this 
aegis undoubtedly is, owners of small 
gardens should plant it with caution, for 
it is 60 rampant that in time it will be- 
come quite a forest of growth, the young 
stems frequently pushing through from 
. below a couple of yards from the. visible 
growths. We aye a large colony of it at 
the foot of a meadow and in the vicinity 
of Jakes, and to check its devouri ing nature 
seems impossible. The whole of this mags 
was cut to the ground-level a few years 
ago in order to get rid of the network of 
undergrowth which had accumulated and 
which had become an ideal harbour for 
rabbits and rats. Although this was done 
in the winter and during severe we ather, 
not the slightest check did the plants ex. 
hibit; indeed, the reverse was the case. 
the whole mass being healthier and 
stronger than ever. A few rhizomes left 
in a marshy spot in one of the home woods 
some years ago have now become a waving 
mass, but in this case it is able to run riot, 
rabbits apparently not damagin® the young 
shoots... The Palmate Bamboo is very 
beautiful when massed beneath large 
summer-leafing trees, especially on a sunny 
morning in winter following rain. .It is 
then the large handsome leaves, each a foot 
long and 8 inches wide, of a fresh deep 
green, are seen to the best advantage.— 
EF, MARKHAM, 
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TREES AND SHRU BS. 


Clianthus 


Tis is a New Zealand plant, which forms 
slender branches 15 feet to 20 feet long, 
with elegant, ~many-parted, Vetch-like 
leaves. Theebright red flowers, each a 
couple of inches or so long, are borne 
several together, in drooping-clusters, from 
the leaf-axils. Of peculiar shape, the 
lower petals assume a beak-like character, 
which has led to the adoption of the com- 
mon name of Parrot’s-bill-flower in New 
Zealand. A white-flowered variety, of 
which an illustration is here given, is 
known as albus. Although less conspicu- 
ous than the type, it is worth growing asa 
Companion plant. There is also another 


puniceus. 


some cases, and the plant under notice has 
been known under the name of P. 
koraiensis. It is a native of Japan, where 
it forms a large bush or small tree ; here 
it grows into a spreading bush 5 feet to 
S feet high, with dark, evergreen jenves, 
each 24 inches long and about } inch wide. 
The under surface of the leaves has a 
broad, grey line on each side of the mid- 
rib, but the general effect is that of the 
rich green upper surface. There is 
nothing attractive about the flowers, ou! 
in, autumn the oval, Acorn-like fruits, each 
about an-ineb Jeng, are conspicuous. It 
has much to commend it for planting as an 


Some Winter Flowers in the 
Shrubbery. 


ALTHOUGH We are inclined to look upon 
mid-winter 2s a very dreary time for the 
outdoor garden, quite a large number of 
shrubs may be found in flower between 
November and the middle of February. 
Some of them depend upon mild weather 
tor the development of their flowers, and 
are practically ruined should a_ frosty 
period occur during the time the blossoms 
are expanding ; others, however, survive 
a moderately. low temperature, and the 
flowering is only retarded by cold weather 
extending over a period of two or three 
weeks, the opening of the blossoms being 
continued with a rise of temperature above 
freezing point. The particular district 
has, of course, a great deal to do with the 
time certain plants flower, and a larger 
number may be expected to be found in 





Part of a flowering shoot of Clianthus puniceus albus. 


variety with finer and richer-coloured 
flowers than the type. This is called 
magnificus. ©. puniceus thrives excel- 
lently against a wall with a south or west 
aspect in Devonshire, Cornwall, or other 
places with a somewhat similar climate, 
and large plants may often be seen coyered 
with flowers during May and June. In less 
favoured localities it must be grown in a 
greenhouse, where it serves as a first-rate 
‘after or pillar plant. Loamy soil suits it 
quite well, and it is not a difficult plant to 
raise from seeds, whilst cuttings may also 
be rooted. 








Cephalotaxus pedunculata.—The various 
Species in the genus Cephalotaxus bear a 
foliage resemblance to the species of Podo- 
carpus, but they are hardier than the 
members of that genus, and are available 
for planting in places where no species of 
Podocarpus would succeed Cephalota xus 
has been confused with Podocarpus in 





evergreen bush, for if is of more graceful 
outline than the Yew, and the foliage has 
not sucha depressing effect as the leaves 
of the Yew. Like other Conifers, it suc- 
ceeds best where the soil and climatic 
conditions are on the light side. It can 
be grown in either light or heavy loam 
and in peaty soils, whilst it may be in- 
ereased both by cuttings and seeds.—D. 
DeSfontainea . spinosa.—Several years 
ago I had sent me by a clergyman what he 
called a ‘ scarlet-flowered Holly,’’ with a 
request to give the name if I knew it. 
The plant proved to. .be Desfontainea 
spinosa, which is, of course, not a Holly 





at all, although the character of the leaves: 


would suggest that it was. It is a pretty 
shrub, with glossy, spiny leaves and red 
and yellow, trumpet-shaped flowers in 
summer. It is fairly, though not abso- 
lutely, hardy, and. ought to have a shel- 
tered place in cold gardens, or should be 
planted against a wall.—s. A. 


the south and south-west counties of Hng- 
land than in the Midlands—say, in Derby- 
shire, and more in the South Midilands 
than in the North of England and parts 
of Scotland.’ In the mild climate of cer- 
tain parts of Western Scotland, however, 
one would expect to find more plants in 
bloom out of doors in mid-winter than in 
the Peak district. ‘The vicinity of London 
may be regarded as synonymous with 
the South Midlands. It is certainly less 
favoured, regarding Glimatie conditions, 
than the average areas of Surrey, Sussex, 
and, Kent, and the shrubs mentioned in 
the following notes usually bloom ‘between 
late November and mid-February : 
LauRustiINnuS (Viburnum ‘Tinus).—This 
is one of the most useful of all hardy 
evergreens. The flowers, pink in bud and 
waxy-white when fully expanded, are 
borne with great freedom. Many are 
open at Christmas, and others continue to 
expand until April. The flowers are use- 
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ful for cutting, and stand well in water. 
The variety V. T. lucidum is also a 
charming but less free-flowering bush. It 
is distinguished by its larger and glossier 
leaves and finer inflorescences: In the 
Heath garden three plants flower during 
the period— 

HRICA MEDITERRANEA HYBRIDA, E. carnea, 
and Ij. lusitanica, the last-named more 
dependent upon the weather than the 
others. The presence of the 

WINTER-SWEET (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
may be detected at a distance of several 
yards by the delicious fragrance of the 
pale yellow and purple flowers. The type 
may be grown in the open or against walls, 
but the variety grandiflora is most satis- 
factory when planted against a wall. It 
differs from the type in its” larger and 
more richly coloured flowers. A few 
sprays mixed with the foliage of Ivy or 
Berberis Aquifolium are charming for 
room decoration. ‘ 

Witcu HAzELS, or species of Hamanielis, 
are perhaps the most beautiful of all 
shrubs that bloom in the dead of winter. 
WH. mollis is the best -of all, but Hi. 
arborea, H. japonica, and H. j. var. Zue- 
cariniana are all charming shrubs. The 
Primrose-scented, golden blossoms of the 
first-named are often at their best about 
Christmas or the New Year, the others 
coming in two or three weeks later. Apart 
from their free-flowering qualities, the 
Witch Hazels are of peculiar interest by 
reason of the weird, spidery effect of their 
harrow petals; in H. mollis the petals 
have curved points, in the others the 
whole petal is twisted. Among climbing 
plants, . 

JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM is easily ahead of 
everything else, for; whether grown 
against a wall or trellis, over a rough 
fence, or mixed with Ivy or Berberis 
Aquifolium for covering rough ground, it 
is equally free flowering and _ effective, 
almost every bud producing one or more 
flowers. Some people .fail with this 
shrub by pruning it-at the wrohg period. 
As soon as the blooms fade, the flowering 
shoots may be cut hard back, but no prun- 
ing must be done. later in the year, other- 
wise the flowers will be cut away. Two 

BusH HoNrysuckies, Lonicera Standishi 
and L. fragrantissima, bloom in January. 
In each ease the flowers are white, fra- 
grant, and ‘produced in pairs from the 
buds of the previous year’s growth. The 
shoots are useful for cutting and mixing 
with other flowers for house decoration. 
Two or three 

RHODODENDRONS bloom during December 
and January, but their time of flowering 


‘may be changed, or the flowers may be 


killed by severe weather. R. dauricum 
and R. mucronulatum, both from N. 
Asia, are two of the. most prominent. 
They bear bright, rosy-purple flowers, 
each 1 inch to 1} inch across, and are very 
effective when they escape frost. ' R. par- 
vifolium, with rosy-purple flowers, may 
also be found in bloom at this time. Now 
and then R. Nobleanum blossoms fairly 
well during January and February, but it 
is really a March-flowering bush near 
London. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM GRANDIFLORA opens its 
fragrant, reddish-purple flowers several 
weeks in advance of the type ; in fact, the 
blooms are often fading when those of D. 
Mezereum and its white variety open 
about the middle of February. 

GARRY ELLIPTICA is a handsome, catkin- 
bearing evergreen. The male jant is 
more effective than the female, for its 
yellowish-green catkins, borne in large 
clusters, droop to a depth of 6 inches or 
7 inches towards the end of January. 





PruNus DAVIDIANA sometimes blossoms 
in January, although it is usually Feb- 
ruary before they are well expanded. 
30th white and pink forms are worth 
growing. 

CYDONIA JAPONICA is not usually at its 
best until April, but when planted against 
walls with a south or west aspect it is 
not unusual for flowers to appear from 
Christmas onwards, and they are so 
brightly coloured that even a few are very 
conspicuous. 

CLEMATIS CALYCINA and C. cirrhosa are 
winter-flowering species. Their flowers 
are more or less cream-coloured, but are 
not, as a rule, borne freely enough to ,be 
really effective. A few 

ALDERS and an occasional Hazel help to 
brighten up the landscape towards the end 
of January with their yellow catkins ; 
while the earliest Willow, Salix Medemi, 
sometimes blooms during early February. 
About the middle of February the small 
yellow flowers of Cornus Mas are also 
very beautiful. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

ex Shepherdi.—This green-leaved kind 
is amongst the best, and should be planted 
widely. It differs from TF. Hodginsi in 
having light green foliage, while the leaves 
are not so prickly and the berries are of a 
brighter red. Barly in November I saw 
some large bushes full of berries, and, 
having a good background, the effect was 
very fine in the afternoon sun. Many re- 
frain from planting Hollies, having an 
idea they are slow-growing. 
hedge, many of the young shoots of which 
have grown 2 feet long in one season.—C. 

Christ’s. Thorn (Paliurus australis).— 
This interesting summer-leafing shrub, or 
small tree, belongs to Rhamnacewe, hav- 
ing for its companions the various species 
of Rhamnus and Ceanothus. When grow- 
ing under the most satisfactory conditions 
it exceeds 20 feet in height, with a trunk 
a foot in diameter, but it is more often 
seen as a bush half as high. The branch- 
lets are slender, and at each joint there 
are two spines of different lengths, one 
pointing upwards and the other down- 
wards. From the axils of the leaves clus- 
ters of small, yellowish flowers, produced 
during July, are followed by curious flat 
fruits nearly an inch across, the central 
seed being surrounded by a thin, dry, 
membraneous wing. The plant is widely 
distributed throughout S. Hurope and Asia 
Minor. Although it is found wild in 
countries much warmer than the British 
Isles, it thrives quite well in the open in 
this country, and is not often injured by 
frost in the Midlands and South of Eng- 
land. In loamy soil it forms a fine bush, 
and both flowers and fruits well, while it 
is worth employing as a hedge plant, for 
it forms a dense mass, and stands clipping 
well. Once a well-furnished hedge has 
been formed, it is as serviceable as a 
hedge of Hawthorn.—D. 

Cistus Loreti.—This may well be grown 
by those whose lot is cast in mild dis- 
tricts. It is hardy, even in some parts of 
Seotland by the sea, but inland and in the 
North and Midlands of England it is not 
hardy enough to stand severe winters. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is cut to the ground 
and springs from the base, but it is hardly 
prudent to trust it in the colder parts of 
the kingdom. It grows about 4 feet high, 
and has lovely white flowers, with a deep 
crimson blotch at the base. It was known 
for years as C. lusitanicus, but has since 
been called C. Loreti, this being the name 
given to it in the ‘‘ Flore de France ’’ in 
1875. It is understood to be a hybrid be- 
tween ©. ladaniferus and C. monspeliensis. 

-§. ARNOTT. 
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Camellias in the House. 


CAMELLIAS Will, as a rule, Dow be com- 
mencing to bloom fairly well. These will 
make a pleasing and distinct change to the 
flowers hitherto in use for months past. 
When arranging them in groups, flat bowls 


or dishes are to be preferred to anything 


elevated more than a few inclaes above the 

table. Camellia blooms have a better effect 

when looked down upon than when 

elevated. Failing anything better, I 

would not object to using a soup-plate in 

which half-a-dozen blossoms could be effec- 

tively arranged. Some sand in the plate, 

with a free use of water also, and some 

green Moss upon the surface, would be a 

very good preparation, the object in haying 

the sand being chiefly. to keep the stems 

steady. This plate thus made ready would 

last through several arrangements, , with 

fresh water added as might be needful. I 

always prefer to cut the blooms with a fair 

length of stem and two or three leaves. If 

the plants are in a healthy condition no 

harm need be apprehended from cutting 

the flowers with long stems; it will rather 

have a tendency to force back breaks, with 

eventually a more bushy growth. The 

flowers should be cut before they are quite 

fully expanded, as when taken with a 

rather full centre they look better and last 

longer than if the inner petals are un- 

folded. Besides their own appropriate 

foliage- nothing else is really needful. A 

Fern frond or two here and there might in 

some cases help to hide the Moss; a few 

sprays of Asparagus plumosus would, how- 

ever, last in better condition. The leaves 

taken first will last out two or three lots 
of flowers if needed, and.in this way it is 
possible to use blossoms without any stems 
of their own, where other buds would be 
sacrificed in the cutting. When Camellias 
are used singly in small vases or specimen 

glasses I .always.-prefer to use a little 

florist’s gum upon the underside of the 
flowers to prevent the outer petals drop- 
ping. The best foliage is still that of the 

Camellia, but in arranging the flowers 
singly the leaves do not always sit right. 

When this is the case, one at least may be 
broken off and arranged beside the flower 
with the assistance of a little wire. 

Camellias for coat-flowers should, be cut 
when small, and the blossoms slightly as- 
sisted to open. It is safer to wire these, 

adding the small leaves or those of the 
common Myrtle as a backing. i 


Gynerium argenteum as a pot plant.— 
It may appear somewhat like sacrilege to 
many to talk of this noble Grass as a pot 
plant, but in these days, when so many of 
our choicer greenhouse subjects have had, 
for one reason or another, to be parted 
with, the Pampas Grass may be very satis- 
factorily grown for use in cold-rooms or in 
corridors where less hardy things would 
succumb. Seeds are easily procurable, and 
if these be sown in the early spring they 
germinate very readily, and much more 
surely and quickly if they are given a 
little heat. When the small Grass-like 
shoots show, remove the seed-pan into 
cooler quarters, and it is necessary to 
watch vigilantly for, and to remove, com- 
mon Grasses or weeds which would other- 
wise choke the seedlings. When these 
make tufts about 2 inches across they may 
be taken out and potted singly into pots 
3 inches in diameter, and as they increase 
in size they require repotting before they 
are root-bound. Useful pieces can be had 
in pots 9 inches in diameter, these being 
more ornamental than such things as 
Draczena indivisa.—A Scorrish GARDENER. 
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Primula pulverulenta Mrs. R. V. Berkeley. 


In the light of the accompanying illustra- 
tion it would be futile to attempt to deny 
the ornamental value of the variety of 
Primula figured, given the- correct place 
and conditions. It is, however, one of 
those instances where not all the varieties 
of any one speciese will submit to like 
soil conditions and treatment. Primula 
pulverulenta, introduced from China a few 
years since, is, as every gardener knows, 
a true bog-loving subject, a plant of high 
ornament, remarkable stature (5 feet high 
on occasion), amiable disposition, and com- 
plete hardiness. In Nature it is a moun- 
tain meadow plant occurring in moist 
places at high elevations. From the gar- 
den standpoint it is of unusually high 
utility, and, probably for this, its fine 
colour antl presence, free flowering, and 


prodigal seeding, together with the other 
attributes named, no member of the genus 
surpasses it. 

That shown in the illustration to-day 
cannot lay claim to the whole of these. 
For example, it would appear in certain 
instances somewhat less hardy, also less 
amenable to bog treatment than the type. 
Again, if it is not entirely sterile it is a 
peculiarly shy seeding form, hence for pur- 
poses of increase either division or root 
cuttings, or both, have to be resorted to. 
The absence or rarity of seeds is a great 
drawback, since nothing tends to popu- 
larise a good plant and so quickly bring it 
within the reach of all, at home or abroad, 
as seeds. This variety of Primula 
pulverulenta is a good plant. Moreover, 
it is distinct in its cream-white, orange- 
eyed flowers, and particularly effective 
when grouped after the manner shown in 
the picture or other good way. But it is 
obyiously better if grown away from the 
waterside, while planting is best done in 
spring. More than once, in my experience, 
early October-planted specimens well- 
established in pots 53 inches across have 
been killed outright by frost during the 
winter ensuing, even when given a position 


away from water and what was otherwise 
considered a favourable spot. Meanwhile, 
near by, the typical kind revelled with its 
roots in constant moisture, and gave vigor- 
ous seedlings by the hundred, which; witb 
the old plants, could be dealt with either 
in.autumn or spring with impunity. It is 
in these above-named circumstances, there- 
fore, that the success depicted in the illus- 
tration to-day makes the conditions afford- 
ing it of more than usual interest. The 
plants are in cool, loamy soil on a sloping 
border facing east, getting shelter from 
the south by a high wall and tree planta- 
tion beyond. The group, as I saw it in the 
Coombe Wood Nurseries of Messrs. Veitch 
a few years since, was the best of this 
particular variety of Primula I have ever 
seen. EH. H. JENKINS. 


Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula involucrata.—Those who wish 
to add to their easily-grown Primulas 
should bear in mind P. itnvolucrata, 
which, if it has a good supply of moisture, 
will increase in size and beauty for years. 
It is most at home in a bog or by the side 
of a pond or. stream, where it can never 
suffer from drought. There it will flourish 
in full sun, but if the position is a little 
drier it may have some shade to keep its 
roots cool. It has neat little glossy leaves 
on short footstalks, and sends up slender 
stems bearing a few flowers of a pure 
white, save for the yellowish eye in some 
forms, or in some cases the white is 
changed into a delicate blue, the form said 
by some to be P. Munroi, but included by 
others simply with P. involucrata.—Hss. 

Dianthus Seguieri.—Did it bloom along 
with its allies, Dianthus Seguieri would 
hardly be so valuable as it is. fFor- 
tunately, it lags behind and flowers with 
us in autumn, when we can appreciate it 
all the more, especially at a time when the 
rock garden has begun to look dull and 
colourless.. Its shade of magenta may 
offend the hyper-critical in regard to 
eolour, but it may be forgiven ou account 





of its value in other respects. It grows 
some 9 inches or 10 inches high, and is 
quite pleasing, with its magenta toned 
down by the purple eye. It is one of the 
easy rock plants, doing well in poor, stony 
levels on the rock garden.—DUMFRIES. 


Pruning Various Plants. 
PLEASE tell me when would be the best 
time to prune plants of Wistaria sinensis, 
Clematis montana, C. William Kennett, 
and GC. Jaeckmani. When would be a good 
time to plant outdoors, their after treat- 
ment, as to pruning, and manuring? Any 
other information in connection with 
above would be greatly appreciated in a 
future number of GARDENING.—BOURNIA. 

[The preseut is a very suitable time to 
obtain and plant the subjects mentioned. 
As the planting is to be permanent, it 
should be thoroughly done, in order to 
give the plants a good start. A great deal 
will depend upon the quality of the soil, 
for; if it is fairly good, all that is neces- 
sary is to dig it deeply and mix a little 
well-decayed manure and leaf-mould with 
it. If, on the other hand, it is very poor, 








a hole a couple of feet deep and as much 
in width should be taken out and replaced 
by some good compost. If the planting is 
thoroughly done, very little further atten- 
tion will be needed, provided there is 
ample space for the development of the 
plants. If, on the other hand, it is neces- 
sary to keep them within bounds, the 
pruning should be as follows :—In the 
case of Clematis montana, which flowers 
in spring on the shoots of the preceding 
year, any necessary pruning should be 
done directly the flowers are over. Cle- 
matis William Kennett flowers on the 
shoots of the same year, hence any prud- 
ing required may be done in early spring, 
before growth recommences. Clematis 
Jackmani may, if necessary, be cut back 
hard to quite plump buds in early spring. 
Wistaria sinensis can be pruned during 
the summer. When the young shoots 
have made their growth, they may be 
pinched back fo within two or three eyes 
of the base, in order to encourage the for- 
mation of flowering spurs. All the above 
plants will be penefited bysa good water- 
ing occasionally, especially the first sum- 
mer after planting. | 
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FRUIT. 





Bush Fruits. 


Because of the idea that all bush fruits 
are shallow rooting, deep digging iis often 
overlooked. The fact must, however, be 
realised that healthy bushes send their 
roots to a considerable depth, which may 
be. proved by uprooting an old clump of 
Raspberries, which most of all are looked 
upon as being incapable of deep rooting. 
Moreover, plantations of bush fruit are 
not made annually. Once planted, they 
are expected. to remain several years. It 
is very convenient where space admits to 
grow the bulk of these fruits on one 
quarter, for their protection from birds is 
easily afforded by enclosing the whole in 
wire netting. This, however, is the for- 
tune of the few, and in most cases they 
have to be planted wherever there is room. 
In gardens surrounded by walls there are 
great possibilities of lengthening the sea- 
son of the varieties most in request by re- 
serving space on the shady sides for them. 
Kor earliness, however, it is necessary to 
select positions as open yet as sheltered as 
possible. 


GOOSEBERRIES like plenty of air and a 
sunny position, and do best in soil well 
supplied with humus. In training the 
bushes the aim should be to facilitate the 
gathering of the fruit as much as possible. 
Well-shaped open heads on stems long 
enough to keep the lower branches from 
the ground repay for the time spent on 
them. Ona west wall cordon-trained trees 
vield fruit of good size and flavour, and 
provide a succession to those in the open. 
Under any system of training the spurs 
should not be allowed to become over- 
crowded, and whenever occasion arises 
new wood should take the place of the old, 
Good varieties include May Duke, Whin- 
ham’s -Industry, Whitesmith, d&eepsake, 
and Lady Houghton. 

BLACK CURRANTS are seldom a success 
on hot, shallow soils. What they delight 
in is a rich, deep, and moist loam contain- 
ing plenty of humus. Once the bushes are 


established the ground should be disturbed — 


as little as possible to prevent injury to the 
surface roots. The fruit is borne on the 
young wood, and pruning, when necessary, 
should be confined to the removal of the 
old. <A useful variety is Boskoop Giant, as 
it is not frequently attacked by the pest 
which is responsible for big bud. 

Rep AND’ WHITE CURRANTS are not so par- 
ficulaur as the two foregoing in regard to 
soil, for they will thrive in most so long as 
it is of a reasonable depth. These fruit on 
spurs, and a regular system of pruning is 
necessary, commencing in summer by re- 
moving the tips of the shoots when they 
have made about six leaves, and in winter 
shortening them further to within half an 
inch or so of the old wood. The leading 
shoots, as long as it is necessary for them 
to extend, must, of course, be treated less 
severely. On a north wall protected from 
birds fine fruit may be gathered of these 
until well into autumn. Standard-trained 
trees, too, are very ornamental, and 
usually fruit quite’ freely. Noteworthy 
varieties are Red and White Dutch, Comet, 
and Raby Castle. 

RASPBERRIES appreciate a rather heavy, 
moist soil, and they do exceedingly well in 
a shady position such as is afforded by a 
north wall. Means of supporting the 
canes must be fixed, and whether of wire 
to grow them in rows, or stakes to confine 
them to clumps, the growths ought never 


to be overcrowded, for light and air are 
essential to the proper ripening of the 
young canes, as from these the fruit of the 
following year will be gathered. After 


fruiting, the old canes should be cut down. - 


In order to prevent undue injufy to the 
roots the spade should never enter into the 
routine work of a Raspberry plantation. 
Of varieties, Superlative and Fillbasket 
are noteworthy. For cooking, the autumn- 
fruiting varieties are gradually becoming 
better known. They fruit on the current 
year’s growth, the old canes being cut to 
the ground in February. November 
Abundance is well worth growing for its 
excellent fruit in October. 

BLACKBERRIES, together with the various 
hybrids, which include the Loganberry 
and the Lowberry amongst others, are all 
worthy of a place in the garden. All of 
them fruit remarkably freely, and are in 
great demand for kitchen use. There are 
few soils that fail to grow them, and they 
make an almost impenetrable hedge. 
Pruning consists in removing the old 
canes after fruiting. 

All the above may be planted at any time 
when the soil is in a workable condition 
between October and March. <A firm soil 
about the roots is necessary and a mulch 
of half-decayed manure may then be ap- 
plied. Nothing is gained by allowing the 
young bushes to retain too’ much of their 
growth the first season after planting. <As 
received from the nursery, Raspberry 
canes should -be cut down to a little less 
than half, and also the young shoots. of 
Currants to ensure a good foundation for 
the future. d Sorgkcl frei Be 





Apple Blenheim Orange in 
January. 


THE various notes that have appeared ‘on 
the pruning and non-pruning of Apples 
seem to have left matters very much as 
they were, in that very good results follow 
the adoption of either system, and that 
curtailment or not is simply a question of 
the amount of space available. By pruning 
I do not, of course, mean the indiscriminate 
hacking one often sees in suburban gar- 
dens, -the work of totally inexperienced 
workmen, but in the case of bushes and 
pyramids a judicious thinning out and 
keeping within bounds, varying, naturally, 
with the manner of growth of each par- 
ticular variety. In the case of cordons the 
restrictive measures adopted. are of a much 
more drastic character, and as a_ slight 
example of what can be done with them I 
send herewith a sample of Blenheim taken 
from cordons planted in the autumn of 
1914, which I think you will say are very 
fair, not large fruit, but decent level 
specimens. 

Apropos of Apples, I had a somewhat 
striking instance this year of the difficulty 
of fixing just the right time for gathering 
the different varieties so that* they should 
keep sound and good, with no suspicion of 
shrivelling. My two best sorts are Blen- 
heim and Mabbott’s Pearmain, and I was 
thinking of letting them hang last season 
as long as possible, but a continuation of 
sharp frosts towards the end of September 
(44 degs. on one occasion) began to look 
serious, as a few more degrees might: haye 
proved fatal, so they were housed the first 
week in October. The Blenheims have 
kept firm and sound, as per sample, but 


Mabbott’s have shrivelled badly. I shall 
be inclined to let them hang an extra 
fortnight another autumn aud chance the 
weather. <A rather interesting problem 
follows the above experience, viz., if the 
first week in October is too early to gather 
Mabbott’s, how long should dessert and 
culinary sorts like Duke of Devonshire and 
Sturmer Pippin, Northern .Greening, and 
Haster Pippin, which rank as latest of all, 
relnain on the trees? As a matter of fact, 
one seldom meets with the above very late 
in the season in a sound, plump condition. 

Hardwick. a btm sy 

[ Medium-sized, richlg-coloured, and full- 
flavoured fruits with no trace of shrivel- 
ling.—ED.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pruning Gooseberries, etc.—Can you 
give me name of best book on pruning all 
garden fruit trees and sinall bush fruits— 
a ls. one if possible? Also proper time to 
prune small fruits (Gooseberries, Cur- 
‘ants, ete.). Can if be done at any time in 
the winter or better at a stated time? 
When shall I put in cuttings (with a heel 
or not?)? I wish to traim these cuttings 
as cordons, How shall they be treated? 
They were put in last month. Will they 
root during the winter?—WoRCESTER. 

{[Gooseberries and Currants may ~ be 
pruned at any time between November and 
the end of February. Where sparrows 
and other birds denude the trees of their 
buds, it is then advisable to defer pruning 
tows late a date as possible. Cuttings of 
both kinds of fruit may be inserted at any 
time during the winter, but the earlier it 
is done the more quickly are roots emitted 
and the sooner is growth made and the 
plants established. The cuttings should 
be put in to a depth of not less than 4 
inches, and the soil made very firm round 
them. If it is the intention to train them 
cordon fashion, they should stand 9 inches 
above ground, and be furnished with from 
three to five buds. All others, particu- 
larly those situated near and at the base 
of the cuttings, should be picked out. It 
is quite immaterial whether the cuttings 
are furnished with a heel or not. We 
know of no shilling treatise on pruning 
fruit trees, but you would find the yam- 
plhlets on the pruning and training of fruit 
trees issued by the Royal Horticultural 
Society useful. For particulars apply to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
London, S.W.] : 

Pear Olivier de Serres.—This jis one of 
the best late Pears. It succeeds well on a 
south Wall as a cordon, and fruits from 
such trees generally ripen perfectly if they 
are only allowed to hang as late as possi- 
ble and afterwards stored in a cool fruit- 
room. From here they should be brought 
into the Pear-room proper to ripen as re- 
quired. If placed in the Pear-room as soon 
as gathered they invariably ripen prema- 
turely. The fruit is medium-sized, round- 
ish in shape, and flattened at the stalk and 
crown. The skin is covered with rieh 
brown russet when fully exposed: when 
shaded it is a greenish-yellow. The flesh 
is white, buttery, sweet and juicy, with a 
fine rich flavour. 

Pear Bessi de St. Agil.—This handsome 
Pear is not quite first-class in -point of 
flavour, but can easily hold its own in 
that respect with the majority. It is a 
palatable fruit of lange size 





(average 


fruits weighing 4 Ib.), sweet and juicy, 


2 
and possessing a pleasing aroma. The 
colour is bright lemon-yellow, speckled 
russet, with a reddish-brown flush on the 
exposed side. Jt is very prolific, and 
available for the, table during December 
and early January.—E. M. ° 
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In the Grounds at Aldenham 


Some Features. 


To a far greater extent than most country 
residences, I think Aldenham, the Hert- 
fordshire home of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
may be described as a place of features, 
the whole of them welded together with 
such consummate skill as to make the gar- 
dens and grounds as fascinating as they 
are world famous. Not to the few merely, 
rather do they appeal to all classes of gar- 
dening folk, inspiring enthusiasm and 
eliciting praise from professional and 


View in 


amateur alike, be -their tastes whatever 
they may. The lover of trees and shrubs, 
for example, might easily get his fill from 
one of the most comprehensive collections 
of these plants, a collection which, rich in 
Yare and choice things, is made in- 
creasingly so from year to year by the ad- 
dition of novelties, named or unnamed— 
seeds or plants which continue to arrive 
from many parts of the temperate world. 
In like manner—metaphorically—the vege- 
table gardener may have his fill of the 
things which appeal to him most. Inci- 
dentally he is not likely to go away empty, 
be the season of the visit what it may, or 
Whether the special interest centres on 
frame or hotbed, or that greater expanse 
Which yields the finest of garden produce 
by the ton. Advocates of the glass depart- 
ment, whether of fruit or flowers, will find, 
according to the season, as full a comple- 


ment of these as circumstances permit, 
with faultless cultivation. Should ~ the 
special tastes of the visitor incline to hardy 
fruit growing he will find wall and bush 
grown fruits of-all kinds that will not dis- 
appoint, together with a model fruit-room 
for storage. Lovers of hardy herbaceous 
plants will find richly-stocked, well-kept 
borders of these centrally disposed within 
the square walled-in kitchen garden. The 
paths intersecting them with the fountain 


of the enduring charm and natural beauty 
of that just named, and whose wealth of 
Thyme, spreading Bellflower, Phlox, 
Achillea, Aubrittia, Mossy and other Saxi- 
frages but enhance the picture in no 
small degree. In the distance the effect of 
these life-giving flower-strewn margins is 
particularly good. Alpines, too, find place, 
and from the rich collection grown speci- 
men pans: make gay the alpine-house 
during many weeks of winter and earliest 
spring, 

The end is not yet. Anon will be found 
luke, water-garden, and brooklet, each 
with plant garniture of its own, features 
all, whose variety and beauty are but part 
of a larger, more representative whole. 
It is these last-named features which bring 
one into more immediate contact with the 
Subject of to-day’s illustration. Bridges 
span brooklet and stream in more than one 








the grounds at Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts. 


and basin in the middle are in the nature 
of a Maltese cross. The borders flank the 
paths at right and left behind a choice 
assortment of bush-grown Apples, and in 
au good fruit year it is a moot point 
whether the flowers or the fruits are the 
greater attraction. In any case the useful 
and the beautiful combine, the added 
beauty of the trees when in- fruit and 
flower raising the whole well above the 
commonplace and rendering it worthy of 
admiration. The way these borders are 
themselves bordered cannot be passed un- 
noticed, Of flattish rock throughout, in- 
formally disposed, the naturalness and 
effect of the rugged plant-strewn margins 
are not only above reproach, but they 
should tempt many who possess borders in 


‘like places to forego the use of tile, stone, 


or other rigid edging—not to say slanting 
brick, the most atrocious of all—in favour 


direction, their parapets pleasingly 
adorned with vegetable life in every in- 
stance. A detail per se, it is also a tribute 
that could hardly be excelled as to the 
completeness of the work as here per 
formed, those finishing touches which, 
demonstrating forethought aud mastery of 
detail, make for the happiest results. Tor 
such work as this many plants are 
eminently well suited, though silvery and 
allied Saxifrages are largely drawn upon. 
Of these the forms of Aizoon, as, e.g., 
rosuluris, rosea, baleana, together with 
evistata, Hostii, Cotyledon, cochlearis, C 
minor, pectinata, longifolia, lingulata and 
its. variety lantoscana are among the more 
prominent, such rock-mantling kinds as 
oppositifolia and apiculata also — find- 
ing favour. IJlouseleeks, too, are frequent, 
though none of them so fitted for the work, 
so richly endowed, or associating so ad- 
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mirably with rock in these high and dry 
places as do the cob-web kinds, the wa rmth 
and dryness of the position ealling into 
being their finest attributes? demonstrating 
to all that there are plants suited for any 
and every phase of gardening. 

Then, of course, the smaller-growing of 
the alpine Pinks, as Dianthus cesius, D. 
subacaulis, D. Freynii, D. squarrosus, 
and occasionally such as graniticus, 
ecruentus, and deltoides, might perform 
useful service, as do some of the Rock 
Roses, Candytufts, Corydalis lutea and 
Zauschneria. A plant not to be omitted 
from such an arrangement, albeit, in cer- 
tain localities, it is not the hardiest that 
could be named, is the prostrate Rosc- 
mary, Rosmarinus officinalis prostratus, 
the hoary Thyme T. lanuginosus being ideal 
for end pillars or more spacious compart- 
ments wherever such occur. The plant 
list might be freely extended. The intent, 
however, is not the making of a catalogue, 
but rather that of bringing into pro- 
minence a not common feature of the gar- 
den with suggestions as to beautifying ‘t 
and so making it blend with what is 
around. In the instance presented to-day 
the object-lesson is good, and the results 
of the happiest description. If these are 
at all excelled at Aldenham it is due to the 
eardening spirit prevailing and that bond 
of sympathy and good fellowship between 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs and Mr. 2H. 
Beckett, his gardener, whose one desire, 
apparently, is to maintain the high tradi- 
tions of the place even if not improve it 
from year to year. BH. H. JENKINS. 





A Note from Newbury. 


[I WAVE been much interested in your de- 
seription of edging plants. In this neigh- 
bourhood the only common local stone is 
flint, and lumps of this are often used for 
edging flower-beds. If the selected stones 
are of fair size and set so that only about 
» inches show above ground I have found 
close-growing plants scramble over and 
among them very happily, and quite re- 
move the raw effect of the flint itself. I 
find my Aubrietia edging is the better for 
being eut back hard after flowering. In 
this retentive soil Aubrietias need a warm, 
sunny place amid stones or on a wall. M 
have a variegated form of the Bugle 
(Ajuga), which makes a charming border 
when grown over flints. The flowers of 
this variety are of a paler tone than in the 
type, and in winter the kaves take on a 
pretty reddish colour. This plant stands 
cutting back well, and is easily increased 
by division. As an edging the double 
Ladies’ Smock (Cardamine) is also de- 
lightful when in flower, and.the dark eyer- 
ereen tufts are neat throughout the year. 
Later on I hope to try Convolvulus 
mauretanicus. 


IT have to thank several of your con- 
tributors for the helpful advice about the 
cultivation of various plants I have failed 
with. I gather that a little severe treat- 
ment of ungrateful subjects which sullk 
when pampered ‘fis indicated.’’ Like the 
Neapolitan Saints, if cajoleries are in vain 
a beating may prove eflicacious. 

I note that ‘'-N. L.” advises planting 
Lilium pyrenaicum in a warm, light soil 
or on a rockery. I find that it will grow 
and flower almost anywhere here, but the 
scent of the blossoms is so disagreeable 
that I can only endure a few clumps in 
out-of-the-way parts of the garden. I wish 
better Lilies were as easy to please. 


C. M. A. PEAKE, 


Westbrook, Nr. Newbury. 





JANUARY 24, 1920 


Work to Do Now. 


As to the sowing of seeds, I am assuming 
that readers have some kind of heated 
structure at their disposal even if it be 
but a hotbed. Without this it is much too 
early to sow anything; with it the season 
may be prolonged, and though this refers 
to vegetables as well as flowers, it is the 
latter I am more concerned with at pre- 
sent. 

ANTIRRHINUMS.—These. are growing in 
favour year by year as their improvement 
becomes better known. The habit of each 
variety is exactly known; the choice and 
often zesthetic shades of colour will com- 
pare with those of choicer and more ex- 
pensive flowers; massed, they will make a 
grand display of colour, coming as early 
and lasting as long as the Zonal Pelar- 
gonium. By sowing seeds now they may 
be planted out as strong plants to flower 
early in May. I grow as many as forty 
varieties, ranging from the tall section 
down to the Tom Thumb varieties. Sow 
now in shallow pans or boxes and stand in 
heat notfar from the glass, using a sandy 
soil. Directly the seedlings are large 
enough to handle transplant into boxes and 
keep them in a temperature of from 50 
degs. to 55 degs. They will finish their 
first stage in cold-frames by the end of 
March. 

CoLrzus.—A pretty selection of these may 
be had from seedlings if the seed has been 
procured from a reputable house. It is 
difficult for an amateur to keep Coleuses 
through the winter, and so long as equally 
satisfactory varieties can easily be raised 
from seed why trouble to preserve the old 
ones, except it be an old bedding variety 
of the Verschaffelti class? A>brisk heat ‘s 
needed to start Coleus seeds thus early, but 
having that at our disposal we can gener- 
ally depend upon having a quantity of 
plants in April large enough for decoration. 

Becontas.—If Begonias for the flower 
garden are needed this season seed ought 
to be sown in heat at once. Begonia seed 
is so fine it scarcely needs covering. Just 
a slight sprinkling of silver sand suffices. 
Place the shallow pans where they will get 
bottom heat and keep fairly moist. Watch 
very closely, and directly you can detect 
growth move up near to the light, and by 
every means encourage growth. - Prick off 
as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
potting on as may be necessary. 

GLOXINIAS.—AII that applies to Begonias 
refers also to Gloxinias, only more so. 

PETUNIAS.—These summer flowers are, 
perhaps, not so popular as they used to be. 
Their rich and varied colouring and their 
subtle aroma endued them with something 
that made them dear in the old Victorian 
days. Since then they have been wonder- 
fully improved, both as to size of bloom 
and in general habit. Some of the best 
strains have flowers 4 inches across, 
beautifully fringed, and with a richness 
that appeals to the most sensuous. ‘To see 
the Petunia at its best it must be early, so 
the seeds should be sown now and the 
young plants grown on in pots. One plant 
in a 5-ineh pot will fill a conservatory with 
perfume. 

ScHIZANTHUS.—There is no prettier de- 
corative plant than this. Seeds sown in 
September last have provided plants just 
now showing their buds, but others are 
needed to succeed them. Sow now and 
thinly. Use a little turfy soil with leaf- 
mould or sand, all sifted. When the seed- 
lings have formed their rough leaves pot 
into thumb-pots. Keep them near the 
glass or they will speedily become leggy 
and weak. When 4 inches high pinch them 
back. Keep moving them as soon as estab- 
lished from thumb-pots to large 60’s and 





then into 6-inch pots, which are large 
enough for them to bloom in. 

HELIOTROPE.—Very few persons stow 
this popular plant from seed, relying upon 
cuttings to perpetuate those varieties 
found most useful for bedding out. Until 
comparatively recently I had followed the 
old system, and must of necessity do so. 
now in the case of named kinds. But 
having seen what a friend of mine had 
obtained from seedlings, and having 
confirmed it afterwards myself, I shall 
henceforth raise a number every year. 
I sow the seed precisely as I recommended 
for Coleus, and grow on under the same 
treatment. If the plants are well grown 
they have more vigour than cuttings or 
than cut-backs, and consequently they 
give a larger and more glorious head of 
bloom. 

CyYcLAMENS.—Where the seed was not 
sown in the autumn the present is a good 
time, and the resultant plants would be 
sufficiently early, if kept growing, to make 
useful stuff by Christmas next. Use sandy 
soil, sow in heat, and in about three weeks 
germination commences. Keep, from then, 
as near to the glass as convenient in a 
moist, growing atmosphere. Prick off, 
first, into pans, then when the seedlings 
have three leaves pot off into small pots 
and increase by degrees to 48-sized pots. 
Loam, leaf-soil, and sand will at all stages 
form the basis of the compost. FE. J. F. 





Nerine Bowdeni alba. 


A WELCOME addition to the hardiest of the 
race, this graceful variety when exhibited 
by Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, 
Exeter, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society in October last was granted an 
Award of. Merit. As. will be apparent 
from the accompanying illustration to 
those acquainted with the typical species, 
the neweomer has somewhat narrower 
perianth segments (petals) than the 
original, while in other respects, length of 
pedicels (footstalks), laxity, and spread of 
its umbels of flowers, it is practically 
identical with it. To some extent, pro- 
bably, the more linear-inclined segments, 
referred to above, may but be a question of 
age or strength of bulb, since, as I saw the 
batch of it in the firm’s Hxeter nurseries 
in August last, none of the plants were in 
pots of more than 38 inches diameter, and 
but for the presence of the oncoming 
flower-scapes one would hardly have 
thought any of them up to flowering size. 
That -a number of them were, unmis- 
takably, may be accepted as a healthy, 
early sign of flower freedom. 

The proved hardiness, constitutional 
vigour, and free increase of these Bowdeni 
forms but enhance their value, rendering 
them particularly desirable to those who 
garden chiefly in the open air. Blooming 
in September and October, when choice 
flowers from the open garden are daily 
becoming fewer, they are precious, while 
of high ornament in the cut state. In 
southern and western districts, planted at 
the base of a greenhouse or other wall, the 
plants give no trouble and soon grow into 
clumps. In such places they take up but 
little room and are free from disturbance. 
At Exeter I noticed that quantities of the 
bulbs were actually on a level with the 
surface, and, in reply to an inquiry, was 
informed they receive no winter protection. 
Near London, too, the plant is hardy; 
though I have no experience of. it in 
northern districts, and would welcome in- 


._ formation from any who grow and flower 


it well north of Birmingham. 
The subjects of the present note occurred 
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in an importation of the typical kind, and, 
that being so, other variations are possi- 
ble, and should be looked for. Already in 
conjunction with N. Fothergilli, N. Bow- 
deni has been used to good effect, the re- 
sulting hybrid, N. Hxonia, raised by 
Messrs. Veitch, also gaining an Award of 
Merit in October last from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. H. H. JENKINS. 


Lothian Stocks.—Those who wish to 
have Lothian Stocks in bloom during the 
late summer months must see that seeds 
are sown during the present month. Sow 
the seeds thinly in light, sandy, and rather 
rich soil, barely covering them. Water 
carefully through a fine rose, and place the 
pans in a comfortable temperature. When 
germination takes place remove to a cooler 
house in order to prevent damping among 
the seedlings. Some prefer to pot off these 
singly, but quite as good results may be 
attained by pricking them off into boxes, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A Selection of Varieties. 
THE propagation of most Japanese varie- 
ties should be completed this month, in 
order that the resultant plants may enjoy 
as long a growing season as_ possible. 
During the time they are under glass cool 
and airy conditions, without draughts, 
should be provided. The less heat em- 
ployed, so long as frost is excluded, the 
healthier and stronger the growth. From 
the cutting stage until the weather per- 
mits of their removal to their summer 
quarters is as important as any period in 
their existence. The foundation of the 
plant is then being laid, and, although 
most varieties have a remarkable consti- 





A flowering spike of Nerine Bowdeni alba. 


although, of course, there is less disturb- 
ance to the roots at planting time when 
pots are used.—Scor. 


Early Ciadloli.—The grower of the bril- 
liant forms of Gladioli, as represented by 
G. brenchleyensis and G. gandavensis, does 
not necessarily take in hand G. Colvillei 
The Bride, which gives us quantities of 
pure white blossoms on slender stems 
during June and the early part of July. 
There are several reasons why amateurs 
Should grow The Bride, and one is that 
the bulbs are cheap in comparison to 
some of the later-blooming sorts; they 
can be grown in groups of a score or more 
to provide blossoms for cutting, and may 
be planted in the late autumn. More than 
this, they can be potted or boxed at this 
time of the year, given a few months ina 
frame or outhouse to make roots, and 
then in the spring be brought into gentle 

varmth, which is all that is necessary to 
help them to unfold their blossoms. Such 
flowers are delightful for  cutting.— 
WoobBAST WICK. 


tution, extremes‘in any form must be paid 
for in inferior blooms. Careful attention 
to detail in culture is of far more import- 
ance than feeding to make up for any 
neglect in the early stages. Deep, well- 
shouldered blooms can only be obtained 
from well-ripened wood, and from plants 
that have been well grown throughout. 
With every prospect of more normal con- 
ditions this year, there is considerable in- 
terest in the newer varieties. Many of 
these promise well, and, as there is sure 
to be a good demand, orders shoufd be 
placed early. 

The dates given for stopping the under- 
mentioned varieties should not be taken 
as an infallible guide for all districts, 
some of which are much more favourable 
to growth than others, and what may suit 
one in a given locality may be far from 
peing right in another. Observation alone 
ean decide what to do. As a general rule, 
however, southern districts are a  fort- 
night or more earlier than northern ones, 
and growers in 'the latter are often under 


the necessity of stopping their plants in 
order to obtain a bud itthat may come from 
a natural break in the south. Amongst 
the best of ' 

LAST SEASON’S INTRODUCTIONS, Peace, a 
yellow sport from the white Louisa 
Pockett, is sure of a good future. Its 
parent has been seen to great advantage, 
and it is doubtful if larger incurved 
Japanese blooms have ever been seen. 
The growth of the plant is strong, while 
yet remaining comparatively dwarf. With 
average-sized plants it has been found best 
to stop them early in May. A - typical 
reflexing, rich, golden-yellow variety is 
Mrs. G. S. Cotterill, described as a seed- 
ling from Queen Mary. A mid-April stop- 
ping should be the best in this case. Mrs. 
W. Coles, deep crimson, is a worthy addi- 
tion, and the long, drooping florets show 
very little of the reverse. Unless a natu- 
ral break is evident at the end of May, it 
is best to stop the plants. Others very at- 
tractive include Victory (white), Presi- 
dent Wilson (yellow, overlaid reddish- 
bronze), and General Allenby (rich gol- 
den-yellow). Of the 1918 varieties, Mr. 
Lloyd George is, perhaps, the best. It is 
a crimson-scarlet, of perfect shape, and 
an easy doer. If strong plants are 
pinched in April, second-crown buds may 
be obtained ; with weaker ones, a natural 
break early in June ds best. With similar 
treatment, Mr. EH. Dove, a deep old-rose 
incurved Japanese, is also reliable. 
General Petain is another of the same 
style of bloom, and the colour is pink, on 
white ground, but, as it is shy in showing 
a bud, it must be stopped in mid-April. 
Among those of earlier introduction, Gol- 
den Champion is, perhaps, the best known. 
It is a huge flower, in a lovely shade of 
golden-bronze, and is indispensable to all 
who appreciate size with quality. From a 
natural break, or a stopping at the end of 
May, excellent results are obtained. Char- 
lotte E. Soer is a splendid dwarf grower, 
and carries a massive yellow bloom from 
a stopping at the end of May. Hdith 
Cavell, a bronze-chestnut, has been much 
in evidence. Second-crown buds are the 
best, but to obtain them in time in less 
favoured districts it is essential to stop 
early in April. A. F. Tofield, chestnut- 
red, is worthy of a place. This and the 
beautiful rosy-cerise Rear Admiral may 
be grown from a matural break or a stop- 
ping early in June. Sir Edward Letch- 
worth, rosy-purple, is a valuable acquisi- 
tion, for the blooms are of full exhibition 
size. Like the rich pink, Mrs. Algernon 
Davis, the best-coloured blooms are ob- 
tained from second-crown buds, the re- 
sult of stopping early in April. W. Rigby 
is one of the best yellows yet sent. out, 
and the handsome white, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
is its parent, and to obtain the desired 
standard of bloom both should be induced 
to break early in April. W. Turner is 
the popular white incurved Japanese, and 
with its yellow sport, Mrs. H. Tyso, 
second-crown buds are to be desired. 
Harly propagation is essential, followed by 
pinching end of March. Princess Mary 
must not be overlooked, ‘for, like its 
parent, Queen Mary, it is remarkably fine. 
The colour is a pale yellow, and habit of 
growth desirable in every way. Both re- 
quire the best of culture, otherwise the 
blooms show an eye. Mrs. H. Kinsey is 
another white, best from a stopping in the 
middle of May. Daily Mail is a grand 
rariety still, but needs a mid-April stop- 
ping. R. C. Pulling and Mrs. G. Gibson 
do best when encouraged to break early 
in May. With from two to three blooms 
on a plant, the above dates for stopping 
should allow of all buds being secured by 
the middle of August. FJ. v. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


AND FRIENDS. 





Apple Aphides. 


> 


Tur so-called ‘ Aphis”? or ‘‘ Blue Bug 
Blight, which attacks Apples, and to a 
minor extent Pears, is in some years one of 
the worst pests fruit growers and gar- 
deners have to contend with in this coun- 
try. The terms Aphis, Dolphins, or Blue 
Bug “ Blight’? are common names in all 
fruit-growing districts. They apply to dam- 
nge done by several species of plant lice 91 
aphides. Of the eight species of aphides 
cecorded as attacking the Apple in Great 
Lritain only: four are of general import- 
ance, These are: (i) the Blue Bug or Rosy 
Apple Aphis (Aphis malifolie, Fitch): (ii.) 
the Green Apple Aphis (Aphis pomi, De 
Geer); (iii) the Oat Apple Aphis (Sipho- 
coryne avenre, Fabr.), and the Woolly 
Aphis or American Blight (Schizoneura 
lanigera, Hausmann). This leaflet deals 
only with the first three, which are leat, 
blossom, shoot, or fruit feeders. In this 
respect they are unlike the Woolly Aphis, 
which usually feeds on the wood and roots, 
although in very bad attacks it may spread 
to the leaves and fruit. This latter insect 
is dealt with in Leaflet No. 84. By far the 
greatest amount of harm is done by the 
Rosy Aphis (Aphis malifoliz), but in some 
years and in certain localities the Green 
Apple Aphis (Aphis pomi) and the Oat 
Apple Aphis (Siphocoryne avenie) are of 
considerable importance. 

NATURE OF DAMAGE.—The damage by the 
three species of Apple pests mentioned 
above is mainly to the foliage and young 
wood, but also to some extent to the fruit, 
which is stunted and deformed. The Oat 
Apple Aphis (Siphocoryne avens)- may 
damage the blossom as well as the leaves, 
nnd in some seasons similar damage is 
done by the Blue Bug or Rosy Apple Aphis 
(A. malifoliw). The Green Apple Aphis 
(A. pomi) mainly attacks the young shoots, 
and so densely do the insects cluster on 
them that they check the growth. They 
do not, however, produce such distortion 
ns is Gaused by A. matifolie. The Blue 
Bug: or Rosy Apple Aphis (A. malifoliw) 
causes the leaves to curl up, and beneath 
this shelter the lice reproduce, in certain 
at a great rate. The foliage be- 
comes smothered and poisoned by their 
honey-dew and other secretions and turns 
brown. In some cases they produce, ear- 
lier in the year, yellow or rosy-red, galled 
masses on the leaves. Later they may 
swarm on the leaf-stalks, shoots, and fruit- 
lets, and by their punctures deform them. 


seasons, 


The leaves may fall and only a few stunted 


and galled Apples remain. The crop is 
now and then completely ruined by this 
pest, and the trees have a serious set-back 
for the next season and probably for a 
longer time. The Green Apple Aphis (A. 
pomi) may on occasions produce a certain 
amount of leaf-curl, but never to the same 
disastrous extent as A. malifolie. More- 
over, it never og¢curs in such vast numbers. 
It mainly feeds upon the young top 
erowths, and although producing but little 
deformed growth, it nevertheless checks the 
health of me tree, especially when on 
young stock. The Oat Apple Aphis (S. 
avenre) does ie le harm as a rule, except 
where it invades the blossom trusses, in 
which case appreciable damage may «be 
lone. It produces little or no leaf curling, 
appears earlier, matures and flies away 
much sooner than the other two kinds. 
DrscrirptTron.—The general appearance 
of the aphides found on Apple is familiar 
to most people, while the blue-black or red- 
dish colour of the Rosy Aphis usually en- 


ables this species to be distinguished from 
either of the other two. 

Lirre-Hisrories.—All three species pass 
the winter on Apples and Pears in the egg 
stage. The small oval eggs are pale at 
first, but soon become black and shining. 
They are placed on the shoots and buils, 
those of the Rosy Aphis and the Oat Aphis 
mostly singly, but those of the Green Aphis 
in masses all over the wood. These eggs 
hatch during April into wingless females, 
usually known as ‘‘ Mother Queens,”’ which 
are viviparous (capable of giving rise to 
living wingless females in every respect re- 
sembling themselves), their progeny 
quickly reaching enormous numbers. These 
wingless females act somewhat differently 
in the different species; those of the Rosy 
Aphis cause the leaves to curl up and 
afford them protection to a much greater 
extent than those of the Green Aphis, 
while those of the Oat Aphis cause no curl- 
ing whatever. By June or July a change 
in the life-history of all three species takes 
place, and winged forms are produced, 
which nevertheless are all females and all 
viviparous. These winged forms in the 
case of the Rosy and Green Apple Aphides 
now ‘fly off to other food plants for the rest 
of the. summer. In the case of the Rgsy 
Aphis the alternate food-plant is said, in 
America and Canada, to be different kinds 
of Plantain (Vlantago spp.), but this does 
not appear to be the case in Britain. 
Where they really fly to has not yet been 
traced; but they have been found on the 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). The 
Green Aphis is not normally a migrant. 
It can and’ does alternate between the 
Apple and ‘Thistle (Carduus), but such a 
migration is unusual, and it normally con- 
{inues its activities upon the Apple. The 
third species, the Oat Aphis, migrates re- 
gularly during the first half of June to such 
plants as cultivated and wild Oats, Barley, 
Wheat, and different Grasses. Late in Sep- 
tember and during October the migrants 
return to the Apple and Pear and produce 
a generation of ovipareus or egg-laying 
Wingless females, and in the case of the 
Green Aphis wingless males. In the Rosy 
and Oat Aphides winged males are nhor- 
mally produced before the return migra- 
tion takes place, and fly back to the Apple 
later than the migrating females. The 
generation of wingless females produced 
on the return of the migrants to the Apple 
are fertilised by the males, and before the 
winter arrives lay their eggs, thus com- 
pleting the cyele. 

NATURAL ENEMIES.—Aphides | have 
several natural enemies. None appear, 
however, to check them much until most 
of the damage has been done. These 
natural enemies are (1) parasitic insects, 
(2) predaceous insects, and (8) fungoid 
enemies. The parasitic enemies are small 
Hymenopterous insects, called Chalcid 
Flies; the predaceous are Lady Bird 
Beetles and their larvie or Coccinellidie ; 
the Aphis Lions or larvie of the Lace Wing 
Ilies (Chrysopidw); the Slug or Leech-like 
larvie of the Hover Flies (Syrphide) ; and 
the maggots of certain Gall Midges (Ceci- 
domyidie). The latter seem to be most 
abundant in North Britain. None of these, 
however, appear to be of any practical help 
on a large seale, and ho reliance can be 
placed on them as a means of checking 
“Aphis Blights.” The fungoid enemies, 
of which there appear. to be many, also 
appear too late to stop any epidemic,.and 
when they attack late colonies, that is, 
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after all the damage has been done, a few 
Plant Lice escape, enough to produce under 
favourable circumstances a blight in the 
following seasons’ 

Mrtruops or Conrroit.—Apple Aphides 
ean be controlled by spraying, but too fre- 
quently this treatment proves ineffective 
owing to the fact that it has been earried 
out too late. The most injurious species— 
the Rosy Aphis—causes such curling of-the 
leaves that the pests are quite protected, 
and spraying under these conditions is to 
all intents and purposes a waste of insec- 
ticide. Effective spraying can, however, 
be carried out :— 

(1.) By-using limewash early in the 
geason when the eggs are about to hatch. 
The normal time to apply this. wash is 
when the leaf-buds are swelling and about 
to burst, but many growers continue the 
treatment with good results to within a 
week or so of the opening of the blossom. 
The effect of the wash is to prevent some 
of the eggs from hatching and to kill newly 
hatched aphides or so hamper their moye- 
ments that they are unable to establish 
themselves. In limewashing, the whole 
tree must be covered, and specially the 
twigs and smaller branches. 

(2.) By using a contact insecticide (such 
as nicotine and soap or pyridene and soap) — 
during the period between the opening of — 
the leaf-buds and the bursting of the 
bloom. Where there is no curling of the 
leaves, this spray may also be applied soon 
after the petals have fallen from the blos- 
‘som. In using all contact insecticides, the 
application must be very thorough, so ‘th: ats 
the insecticide penetrates into the half 
expnnded buds and reaches every insect: — 
The “nozzle used should give a rather 
coarse and powerful spray. 

(3.) By using a contact insecticide socks 
as parnfiin emulsion from the middle to the 
end of October when the leaves are fall- 
ing. The aphides are then laying the win- 
ter eggs and can be killed by a thorough 
application of the cheapest aphis wash 
available. At that period there is no dan- 
ger to be anticipated from 
foliage, and a strong 
probably as good as anything. 


Apart- from spraying, the only precau-— 


tion to be taken is the reduction of ants 
in the orchard, since it appears that these 
insects are most active in spreading the 
Rosy Aphis. When nests are found pow- 
dered naphthalene may be dug into them. 

YormMuLa&.—1. Lime Wash. Best quick-_ 
lime, 10-15 Ibs.; water, 10 gallons. © 
only the best stone quicklime, and store — 
carefully fo prevent it from 
Builders’ lime, which is often partially air- 
slaked, should not be used. 
with a little water 
mainder of the water, stirring vigorously 
the whole time. Strain carefully before 
filling the spraying machine. Keep well 
agitated throughout the application. Theo- 
bald strongly advises the addition of 4 Ib. 
of common salt to each 10 gallons. 

2. Nicotine and Soap Wash.—Nicotine 
(95-99 per cent.), 2 0z.; soap (soft), 3 Ib.; 
water (soft), 10 gallons. If the water is 
hard, 1 Ib. of soap should be used. Dissolve 
the soap in hot water, dilute to the required 
strength, add the nicotine, and stir well. 
If soft soap is unobtainable, hard soap 
should be used instead. This is the best 
contact insecticide. It will also kill Apple 
Sucker, Capsid Bugs, and young caterpil- 
lars. : 

Pyridene and Soap Wash.—Pyridene, 
4 0Z.; soap (soft), 3 Ib.; water (soft), 10 
gallons. Pyridene may be used as -a sub- 
stitute for nicotine to reduce the cost of 
the wash. It is slightly less effective 
igainst Capsids and is of little use ag 
caterpillars. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Begonia socotrana and its Hybrids. 


Tur introduction of Begonia socotrana in 
1880 marked a prominent epoch in the his- 
tory of the genus. In the first place, its 
discovery on the Island of Socotra was a 
ereat surprise; next, its large peltate 
leaves are very distinct from those of any 
others ; and, lastly, by. crossing and inter- 
crossing with: different species and varric- 
ties, it has given us a race of beautiful 
winter-flowering kinds. From the date 
of its introduction Begonia socotrana was 
considered likely to prove of great value 
to the hybridist, but these anticipations 


particularly richly coloured kinds. A 
good selection is herewith given 

. SINGLE rLowrrRs.—Kmita, rich coppery- 
orange ;  Exquisi'te, salmon-pink, light 
centre : Fascination, salmon-orange ; Her 
Majesty, brilliant orange ; Mrs. Heal, car- 
mine-searlet; Optima, elear warm sal- 
mon; and Orange King, orange-yellow, 
suffused pink. 

DoUBLE OR  SEMI-DOUBLE FLOWERS. —- 
Altrincham Pink, bright pink ; Beauty of 
Hale, salmon, suffused with pink ; Britan- 
nin, bright erimson; Hlatior, rosy-car- 


Begoma Fascination. 


were not realised for some time. The 
first to flower was John Heal, which was 


obtained by fertilising B. socotrana with 


the pollen of Viscountess Doneraile, a 
richly coloured, tuberous-rooted variety. 
This was given a First-class Certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1885. 
Several other varieties followed, some 
with single and others with semi-double 
blossoms ; but most of them were of a 
carmine or rosy-carmine tint. After a 
time, however, the newer yarieties showed 
a nearer approach to the tuberous-rooted 
kinds, and a much wider range of colour. 
Such an one is B. Fa&Scination, herewith 
illustrated. Most of this latter class of 
varieties sent out by Messrs. Veitch were 
single, while Messrs. Clibran, of Altrin- 
cham, raised some very beautiful double- 
flowered forms. Among: these were some 


mine; Emily Clibran, orange-salmon ; 
Flambeau, orange-searlet ; Lucy Clibran, 
rosy-orange ; Pink Perfection, pink ; Sal- 
mon Queen, rich salmon ; Scarlet Beauty, 
vivid searlet; and Spilendour, brilliant 
erimson. ‘The 

GLorRE pE DLORRAINE SECTION.—In_ the 
spring of 1898 M. Lemoine, of Naney, dis- 
tributed Gloire de Lorraine (figured on 
p. 37), the result of a cross between Be- 
gonia socotrana and the South African 
I. Dregei. In a few years Gloire de Lor- 


raine became a’ general favourite, and is © 


now universally grown. Since then several 
of the ‘same section have been put into 
commerce, notably Glory of Cincinnati, 
with larger flowers than Gloire de Lor- 
raine: Masterpiece, of more upright 
growth ; Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, of 
quite a distinct shade of pink ; Rochfordi, 


by far the deepest of the Gloire de Lor- 
raine group; and Turnfo1d Hall, white, 
slightly shaded pink. A desirable form 
of this section is Mrs. J. A. Petersen, with 
brouzy leaves and ruby-red _ flowers. 
Agathia is singular in that it greatly re- 
sembles M. Lemoine’s Gloire de Lorraine. 
The parents of Agatha are PB. socotrana 
and 2B. Moonlight, an old garden form be 
tween BB. Pearcei and-B. Dregei, Begonin 
Gloire de Sceaux was stated by the 
raisers, M. Thibaut et Keteleer, to be a 
cross between B. socotrana and TB. sub 
pellata, but- doubts have been expressed 
as to the correctness of this. There is 
no question, however, that it is a very de 
sirable Begonia, and a general favourite. 
It is a stout, vigorous plant that will at- 
tain a height of 3 feet or 4 feet, or even 
more. The Jarge, glossy, bronzv-green 
leaves are very. striking, while the 
flowers are of a pleasing shade of pink, 
and borne, as” rule, during the first three 
months of the year. Mention of the dif- 
ferent hybrids of Begonia  socotrana 
would not be complete without calling at- 
tention to the beauty of the original spe- 
cies. Its handsome leafage and attrac 
tive rose-coloured flowers, borne during 
the winter, are all in ifs favour. The 
CuLrure of the different members of the 
Gloire de Lorraine group is so well under- 
stood that nothing need be said on this 
score. Complaints are, however, some- 
times made that the other kinds are not 
so satisfactory. This is, I think, in many 
cases due to the fact that they are offen 
regarded as strictly greenhouse plants, 
whereas they really need a temperature 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse. As 
soon as the flowering period is over, the 
plants should be rested by lessening the 
supply of water till the latter part of 
March. These varieties do not form solid 
tubers, hence they must not be parehed 
up, but watered very carefully. Early in 
April growth recommences, when more 
water can be given. When sufficiently ad- 
vaneed, the young growths may be taken 
off as cuttings. They should be inserted 
info pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
propagating case, where a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. is maintained. Much 
the same temperature will be required for 
them when struck and shifted into larger 
pots. Watering must be carefully done, 
and a fairly moist atmosphere main- 


tained. Shading from. bright sunshine is, 


necessary. Pots from 5 inches to 6 inches 
in diameter answer for these Begonias, 
some varieties heing less vigorous than 
others. Late in the autumn they will 
commence to flower in-a temperature of 
60 dees. to 65 degs., and continue for 
some time. A suifable compost may be 
made up of two parts loam to one part 
leaf-mould or peat, and a good sprinkling 
of silver sand, with, for the last potting. 
a little bone meal. A kind of mite and 
thrips are the most troublesome pests. 
Thev may be destroyed by vyarorising with 
nicotine. The early-struck euttings will 
need to be stopped.once or twice, in order 
to ensure a bushy habit. KR... W... 

Nerine undulata.—Compared with many 
of the Nerines this frail-looking species is 
far less showy, but it has the advantage of 
flowering when most of the others are past. 
The flowers have extremely narrow seg- 
ments, which are so wavy as to suggest its 
specific name, and also that of crispa, py 
which it- is sometimes known. The colour 
is. for the most part, of a pleasing shade 
of light pink, but there is a certain amount 
of variation in this respect. Owing to its 
slender habit it is seen to the best ad- 
vantage when several bulhes are grown to- 
gether.—W. T. 
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THE WEER’S WORK. 





FORCING EARLY 


Southern Counties. 


Vines in pots.—When it is the custom 
to force Vines in pots to yield the earliest 
supply of Grapes, the canes should now be 
started. Stout, short-jointed canes in a 
well-ripened condition are essential if 
good results are wished for. Pot Vines 
succeed best when the roots are afforded a 
certain degree of bottom heat. The house 
in which they are to be forced should be 
provided either with a bed in which is a 
chamber containing hot-water pipes or 
with a brick pit that will hold a good 
quantity of tree leaves. When the pipes for 
affording top heat are conveniently ar- 
ranged, the difficulty, if any should arise, 
can be surmounted by placing boards over 
the pipes at the sides or front of the house, 
aud standing the pots on them. When 
the pots are plunged in a bed of leaves, 
they shonld be stood on something solid, 
so that they will not move as the leaves 
subside. .'Lo encourage an even break of 
buds. brine the noints of the canes down 
to the level of the nots, amd dew them 
over twice daily with tepid water,, and 
maintain a moist atmosphere by damping 
the paths and svringine walls, etc., at 
least every morning and afternioon. The 
soil in the pots. beine more or less in a 
dry condition. shomld be well soaked with 
tenid water after having removed and 're- 
placed an inch of the surface soil with 
suitable comnost. “Io commence with, a 
day and night temmerature of 50 degs. and 
45 dees. is sufficient. If 

Late Grapes were not cut and bottled, as 
advised in a previous note, the matter 
should be no lon@er delayed, so that the 
Vines may be afforded, at the least, a 
couple of months’ rest. It may-also hap- 
pen that a part renovation of the border 
is needed, and, whem isuch is the case, it is 
mot otvine the Vines any too much time 
to recover from the root disturbance be- 
fore they will maturally begin to make new 
growth. 

Lifting Parsnips.—If the ecround occu- 
pied by Parsnips is needed for making an 
early preparation for the succeeding cron, 
the roots should be lifted and stored. As 
the ground in most cases has not received 
amy manure for the last season or two, it 
should now be well dressed and dug at 
once, leaving the surface in as rough a 
condition as possible, so that it may be- 
come sweetened and pulverised by weather 
influences. 

Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale.—If neces- 
sary, Rhubarb and Seakale will now force 
readily where grown if a certain amount of 
stable manure is only available for adding 
to tree leaves to augment the heat engen- 
dered by the latter. The crowns should be 
covered with pots made and sold for the 
purpose, old flour barrels, boxes, or amy- 
thing of a like mature, after the bottoms 
have been knocked out. The latter will 
serve to place on top, and act as lids, both 
to allow of imspection and for the pulling 
and cuttine of the produce when ready. 
Place more Potatoes in boxes to sprout for 
planting in frames, selecting an early, 
quick-erowing variety for the purpose. 
From now until spring breaks strict aitten- 
tion should be paid to the construction of 
hotbeds if a good isupply of early Potatoes, 
Carrots, Radishes, and Lettuces is in de- 
mand. 

Mowing machines should now be over- 
hauled and cleaned on wet diays, and if re- 
pairs of any importance are needed, dis- 
patch them without delay to the makers, 
when they will be returned in good time; 
at any rate, before they are required for 
use. If no repairs are needed, give the 
Grass-boxes and the portions of the 
machines usually so treated a coat of grass- 
green paint. A. W. 








VEGETABLES. 
Scotland. 


Plant-houses.—At this season of the 
year, when, conditions out of doors are more 
than likely to be of an unpleasant nature, 
plant-houses come in for more attention 
than they receive at other times. The 
value of a bright display, therefore, is evi- 
dent, and when a little forethought has 
been shown, it is not difficult to have an 
attractive show.  Cinerarias are now of 
considerable value, and where conditions 
are right there are few showier subjects 
during the dullii days which precede and 
follow the New Year. It must be borne in 
mind that they will not bear any great 
amounit of heat; indeed, they succeed bet- 
ter and endure longer if they can be grown 
comparatively cool. Tloo much water is 
fatal to them; on the other hand, if they 
are kept too dry, they suffer from out- 
breaks of aphis, and when these pests get 
a footing the race of the plants is run. 
Chrysanthemums are yet available, but in 
decreasing numbers. As quickly as the 
plants cease to be effective, let them be 
cut over and removed to cooler quarters, 
in order to produce cuttimgs. Primulas of 
different kinds are now beginning to make 
their presence felt, amd the value of Helio- 
trone for winter blooming cannot be over- 
estimated. Arum Lilies have now been 
put in position for flowering. and, with a 
slicht increase of heat, it will not be long 
until the spathes appear. Recular sup- 
plies of stimulants can be safely given to 
these rather gross-feeding subjects. If 
well fed, not only are the spathes more 
freely produced and larger individually, but 
the general health of the plant is toned up, 
and it becomes less liable to attacks froin 
insect pests. In the stove, winter-flower- 
ing Begonias are, or should be, in good 
bloom. Few ‘things are brighter, and the 
length of time over which healthy plants 
will last im wood order is not their Jeast re- 
commendation. Cypripediums, if not 
exactly bright, are very .useful at this 
season, and the usual run of flowering 
plants associated with the stove repays the 
time spent upor them. Bryophyllums are 
useful in, their owm way, and with fine- 
foliaged plints and some of the finer Ferns 
quite a good effect may be obtained. 
Watering requires careful attention.. 


Fruit-houses.—The early forcer will once 
more have made a begimning, but, in view 
of the difficulty of procuring sufficient (and 
suitable) fuel, and of its high cost in coun- 
try districts, where cartage adds so much 
to the price, the work must be of a harass- 
ing nature. Such houses as are not to be 
set to work for yet a little ought, if not 
already attended to, to be thoroughly 
cleaned down and got m readiness. Dur- 
ing days when outside work is stopped -by 
frost, rain, or snow, Peach-houses, 
vineries, or orchard-houses and their occu- 
pants can be dealt with. If new fruit 
trees for pot work are needed, now is the 
time to see about procuring them, and be- 
fore placing them among others it is not 
a bad idea to. put them im quarantine for 
a week or two. I have known of cases in 
which outbreaks of Pear midge were 
directly traceable to imported trees, which 
were placed among others without precau- 
tions being taken in the way indicated. 


Kitchen garden.—Digging, trenching, 
etc., in connection with the vegetable gar- 
den ought not to fall behind. The crop- 
ping season will soon be here, and arrears 
are already difficult to make up—arrears 
of digging especially so. Therefore, when- 
ever opportunity offers, let every available 
piece of ground be got ready for its future 
occupants. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 








Midland Counties. 


Bedding plants.—It is now time to com- 
mence the propagation of many summer 
bedding plamts, for the success of this 
form of gardening depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the size and condition of the 
plants at the time they are put into the 
beds. Many of the softer-wooded plants, 
such as Heliotrope, make better specimens 
if cuttings are rooted after the commence- 
ment of the New Year and grown on with- 
out a check. The pots or boxes in which 
the cuttings are to be rooted must be well 
drained, employing a light, sandy com- 
post for the rooting medium, and covering 
the surface with a layer of sand. The 
pots or boxes must be placed in a stove tem- 
perature to cause them to germinate 
quickly, and the seedlings should be 
pricked out as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. 


East Lothian Stocks are valuable for the 
flower garden. Sow the seeds in boxes or 
pans from the middle to the end of the 
present month, and place in gentle heat, a 
vinery which has been started about a 
month being’ a suitable place. Cover the 
boxes or pans with glass, and shade with 
paper till the seedlings appear, then place 
them on a shelf near to the roof-glass. As 
soon as large enough to handle, prick the 
seedlings out singly into 3-inch pots, place 
them again in a warm house to give them 
a start, and they will soon make a little 
growth “and begin to fill the pots with 
roots. They should then be placed in a 
cold frame, which should be kept close for 
a few days, and covered at night if the 
weather is frosty. Afterwards air should 
he given whenever the weather is favour- 
able. Gradually harden them off until 
they are ready for pianting out early in 
May. 

Vegetables.— Many kinds of vegetables 
should be sown in Janmary and raised in 
gentle heat. If large Onions arerequired, 
no time should be lost in sowing a ‘small 
quantity of seeds as directed in. previous 
notes. A sowmg of Cauliflower should be 
made in boxes and placed in a temperature 
of about 50 degs. First Crop, Early 
Snowball, and Forerunner are reliable 
varieties for this early sowing. Sow both 
Cabbages and Cos Lettuces for early sup- 
plies, and if from any cause the winter 
supply is getting short, sow Harbinger 
and, prick the seedlings into boxes as soon 
as ready, putting them 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart, and affording them an atmospheric 
temperature of about 55 degs. These may 
be used from the boxes when quite young, 
and make a tender ingredient for a salad. 
Make frequent sowings of Radishes to 
maintain a supply throughout the season. 
The first sowing of 


Peas for planting on a warm border may 
be made in 3-inch pots. The compost 
shonld consist largely of loam, with some 
old Mushroom-bed manure rubbed through 
a4 sieve and mixed in to enrich it. Five 
seeds will be enough for a 3-inch pot, and 
room should be left when sowing for an 
inch of top-dressing when the pots are 
filled with roots. Place the pots in cold 
frames or cool houses. When germina- 
tion has taken place, abundance of light is 
essential, or the seedlings will become 
drawn. All the ventilation that the 
weather will allow should be given, in 
order to harden them in readiness for 
planting out when the weather is suitable. 
I always treat the first two sowings in 
this way. If carefully handled when 
planting, no perceptible check will be 
given, and if staked and netted at the 
same time the crop is practically ensured. 

Potatoes for an early supply should now 
be planted in heated pits, or on gentle hot- 
beds, and sufficient stock for succession 
laid out to form sprouts in a light posi- 
tion secure from frost. At the time of 
writing the ground is in a very sodden 
state, and:digging and trenching have had 
to be suspended. F. W. G. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Keeping Parsnips. 


Most growers are aware that the quality 
of Parsnips stored in dry sheds cannot be 
compared with that of those left in the 


_ goil and dug as needed. The roots stored 


grow out badly, shrivel, and lose flavour. 
Another point often lost sight of in sow- 
ing for winter supplies is that coarse 
vegetables keep badly ; in fact, they are 
Many, I am aware, 
make it a rule to sow Parsnips as early 
in the spring as possible ; in fact, Feb- 
ruary is advised, and for exhibition roots 
a yard long it may be advisable, but these 
are not the best keepers. I usually make 
two sowings, my last being made early in 
May. These roots are left in the soil till 
the following spring and lifted as re- 
quired. The roots are not large, but they 
are large enough for any ‘purpose -if 
quality is considered, and the flavour of 
roots grown in a short time is so marked 
that anyone who likes the Parsnip asa win- 
ter vegetable will get superior. quality by 
this mode of culture. It is surprising what 
excellent roots may be grown in the 
shorter period named. As regards keep- 
ing, many object to leaving the roots in 
the soil on account of the difficulty of lift- 


ing in frosty weather. A few roots may 


be lifted and laid iin ; these, covered with 
litter, are always ready for use ; indeed, 
I have seen large breadths ‘lifted, laid in 


in a north border thickly, and the land 


turned up roughly if needed for early 
crops. Plants left in their growing quar- 
ters till March can be kept sound much 
later if lifted then, placed under a north 
wall, and well covered to prevent shrivel- 
ling. The lifting at the time named causes 
a check and assists keeping. In severe 
winters Parsnips are welcomed, as there 
is often a scarcity of other vegetables, 
and frost does not affect the flavour. For 
late spring supplies I advise the smaller 
kinds. The Student and Tender and True 
are specially good. Se Hi 





Cucumbers failing.—I have had trouble 
these last two 


seasons. The plants seem to be healthy 


. enough, but when the fruit -is 2 inches to 


3 inches long something seems to attack 


them. They have a lot of brown spots on 
them, and finally rot off. My only chance 
of securing a few Cucumbers is to cover 
them with flowers of sulphur when very 
small. If you would kindly -give some 
hints to prevent a repetition in your valu- 
able paper I should be glad.—J. L. 

[The condition you name is often 
brought about by syringing the plants too 
heavily at the time the flowers open on 
the fruits. In cases which have come 
under our notice, a lessening of the 
amount of syringing done daily for the 
time being and avoiding as far as pos- 
sible to wet the flowers have always re- 
sulted in staying the trouble you complain 
of. We therefore recommend you to 
adopt this course of treatment, and watch 
results. Had the plants been unhealthy, 
we should at once have suspected root 
tronble or eelworm attack ; but as such is 
evidently not the case, we think the above- 
named simple treatment will meet your 
difficulty.] 


Forcing.—Now that forest trees are fast 
shedding their foliage, a point should he 
made, whenever it can be had for the 
raking, to get a good supply carted and 
placed in a convenient spot in the garden 
to draw upon as an aid to forcing, both 


- in the fruit and vegetable departments, 


now that fuel has to be so rigidly econo- 
mised, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


Tue first meeting of the year, held at Vin- 
cent Square on the above-named date, 
afforded abundant proof of the alertness 
of gardeners and nurserymen, and the 
interest taken in these fortnightly gather- 
ings. The year 1920 has, indeed, opened 
well, the meeting under review a good 
augury, we doubt not, for the future. All 
departments, fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, were represented; the interest 
these gatherings create manifest on all 
sides. That the Society is again re-estab- 
lished in its own home is, undoubtedly, a 
factor in the case, since here exhibits can 
be viewed to advantage, the more con- 
genial environments—without as well as 
within—no mean inducement to visitors 
and exhibitors alike. Unmistakable, too, 
is the influence of the knowledge that 
normal conditions are but a question of 
time, hence spontaneously, if unwittingly, 
do societies and gardeners combine to 
bring about so desirable a consummation 
with the least possible delay. The love of 
flowers is, in the English-speaking race, 
innate; the value and importance of the 
vegetable products have been driven home 
in no uncertain way. That both are de- 
sirable if the one. is the more essential we 
know full well; while a society which pro- 
motes the interests of the twain and doing 
a service, catering also meanwhile for the 
eye and the creature comforts of the 
people, is assuredly worthy of generous 
support. 


Of the exhibition itself, the brilliant and 
well-grown Euphorbias from Welwyn 
were an outstanding feature. That the 
Chrysanthemum had not run its course 
was proven by a goodly group from Har- 
low, Essex, and by a novelty from Ex- 
mouth in first-rate condition gaining an 
Award of Merit. There was nothing stale 
or long-drawn about it, the flowers fresh 
and wuntarnished. Fruit, too, chiefly 
Apples, was splendidly shown, and from 
various sources, a choice assortment of 
vegetables meriting the attention they re- 
ceived. Orchids, too, were good, and Car- 
nations fairly so. Hardy flowers, natu- 
rally, were not numerous, though the bank 
of Rhododendrons and Portuguese Heath 
from Falmouth testified: to the early 
awakening of these plants, while the not 
inconsiderable collection of dwarf Conifers 
from Chislehurst paid high tribute to the 
utility of these plants for rock gardening. 
Three Orchids and one Chrysanthemum 
gained recognition at the meeting. Follow- 
ing are some particulars of the show :— 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 


The only exhibit of the first-named was 
that from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 


*ing, who, in their inimitable style, dis- 


played a choice assortment of seasonable 
produce. 


Globe, Bedfordshire Champion, Long Keep- 
ing, Al, Ailsa Craig Selected, Sutton’s 
Crimson Globe, and Blood Red were noted. 
Christmas White and Winter Mammoth 
Broccolis, Reliance Savoy, full-hearted and 
compact, were very good, as were also 
Harly Six Weeks and Golden Ball Tur- 
nips. Far above the January average of 
such things was the Brussels Sprout Dwarf 


Gem, the plants crowded with firm but-° 


tons. Gathered produce of this variety 
and Matchless were also on view. 


Of fruits, the Apple collection from Mrs. 
Leveson-Gower, Bill Hill, Wokingham (Mr. 
W. Chislett, gardener), was uncommonly 
good, such good dessert sorts as Ribston 


e 


Interesting exhibits included the, 
well-kept Onions. Of these The Sutton 


Pippin, Winter Ribston, Fearn’s Pippin, 
Beremont Russet, Crimson Queening (very 
late keeping sort), and Claygate Pearmain 
being very fine. An extensive collection 
was shown, a Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
being awarded. Mr. I. M. Vokes, South- 
ampton, and Col. Davis, Salt Hill House, 
Slough, also showed collections of Apples, 
the latter exhibitor having such as Court 
Pendu Plat, Egremont Russet, Rosemary 
Russet, Brownlee’s Russet, Adam’s Pear- 
main, and others. In each case a Silver 
Banksian Medal was awarded. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


In this department the collection of 
dwarf Conifers from Messrs. G. G. White- 
legge and Co., Chislehurst, was of more 
than usual interest. Notable among many 
were Thuia occidentalis Ellwangeriana, 
Retinospora tetragona aurea, R. obtusa 
nana, Picea excelsa pygmea, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana Forsteckjana (very dwarf), 
Juniperus Kosteriana, and J. canadensis 
aurea. Violet Mrs. David Lloyd George was 
superbly shown by Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe 
Mullen, some thirty vases doing it full 
justice. Violets Princess of Wales and 
Noelie (single dark) were also shown. 
Misses Hopkins contributed blue-flowered 
Primroses and other hardy flowers. 


Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, con- 
tributed a superb lot of Rhododendrons. 
with, in the centre of the group, a goodly 
bank of the Portuguese Heath (Erica 
codonodes). Seedlings of R. arboreum were 
prominent, R. Harrissi (brilliant crimson) 
being very fine. . 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 


The table of forced Azaleas from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, was quite a fea- 
ture, the plants of Deutsche Perle, Ver- 
veeneana alba, and Fred Sander being a 
mass of bloom. Even more striking and 
unusual were the Euphorbias from Mr. 
CG. A. Cain, The Node, Welwyn, Herts 
(Mr. T. Pateman, gardener). The chief of 
those shown were the inimitable HE. jac- 
quinizeflora, with E. (Poinsettia) pulcher- 
rima and BH. (P.) Trebstii, the last-named 
a good, clear pink, and quite attractive. 
From Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon- 
ton, Cyclamen (salmon-pink) and others in 
variety, were associated with Palms and 
Ferns, the choicer of the plumose Nephro- 
lepis and Polypodiums being staged among 
others. Lord Lambourne, C.V.O., 
Bishop’s Hall, Romford, sent a goodly lot 
of Carnations, the finest variety being 
Baroness de Brienen. Nora West, May 
Day, and Britannia (searlet) were also 
good. Messrs. Allwood Bros. and Stuart 
Low and Co. also showed these flowers. 


ORCHIDS. 


A superbly grown lot of Calanthe Har- 
rissi was shown by Mrs. W. Raphael, 
Englefield Green, the dense, well-flowered 
racemes of white, pink-fleshed flowers ex- 
cellent... Odontoglossum Thwaitesi, Fasey's 
variety, was shown by Mr. W. R. Fasey, 
Holly Bush Hill, Snaresborough. Lelio- 
Cattleya Albrook, with huge pure white 
petals and reddish lip, came from Baron 
Schroeder, The Dell, Egham, while the 
Orchid gem of the meeting, Odontoglossum 
Nada (Ralli’s variety), came from Mr. 
Pantia Ralli, Ashtead, Leatherhead. In 
its almost blood-crimson blotches the 
variety is unique, the pure white margin 
but enhancing the good effect. The variety, 
too, is handsome and shapely withal. It 
gained a First-class Certificate. 
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BEES, 


Honey as Medicine. 


I po not remember reading anywhere any 
attempt at an exhaustive record of the 
medicinal properties of honey. I should 
like to come across such a record. Many 
writers on bees just touch the subject, but 
do little more. It seems to me that it 
would be a fascinating subject for a quali- 
fied person to take in hand, and if it were 
proved that honey is a valuable remedy 
against any or many diseases,-as some of 
us, in a general sort of way, think it is, a 
strong additional stimulus would be given 
to bee-keeping and the producing of honey. 

Two instances of the value of honey as a 
medicine have just Come within the eon- 
fines of my personal experience. A couple 
of babies of a few months old and in 
different families were seriously ill of 
colds—bronchitis I gathered it was. The 
local doctor could ‘do nothing more for 
either of them but advise care in warmth 
and whatever food-the infants could take. 


The ‘‘ bundles of humanity,’’? however, 
were failing and growing weaker and 
weaker. I heard of the eases and sueg- » 


gested honey being given in small doses, 
when relief seemed to be wanted, and my- 
self willingly provided the honey. In the 
earlier case the infant completely  re- 


eovered, and is to-day strong and bonny.’ 


In the later instance the little mite is 
getting better and better. The mother 
tells me her baby is making eapital pro- 
gress. A ‘retail chemist of three seore 
years and ten, now retired, once told me 
that in his business days honey formed the 
basis of most medicines. Borax and 
honey was the recognised and best remedy, 
he said, for thrush (or white throat) in 
infants and children; oxymel of squills for 
coughs, colds, and bronchitis. Hunter, to 
whose Manual I have often referred, says 
honey is ‘‘not unknown in medi- 
cines.”’ He adds that it is ‘fa nice and 
popular remedy for sore throat, cough, 
etc,” > while-2 Mrs -S< -Simming. sine A 
Modern Bee Farm’ (published May, 1904), 
adds to this advice the actual recipe, viz., 
mix the juice of one good Lemon with one 
pound of honey, stir thoroughly, and take 
of this one or two teaspoonfuls frequently. 
He also recommends this excellent con- 
eoction for influenza and bronchitis. How 
far his cure for sore and eracked hands, 
chilblains, ete.—bathe with warm water 
and then well rub with honey—will be fol- 


lowed I dave not venture to assert, but it . 


ig probable most sufferers would try other 
non-honey: cures first, and keep the honey 
for internal application! Most of us are 
familiar with the statement that asthma is 
relieved, and often even cured, by a dili- 
gent and plentiful use of honey, and that 
consumptive patients have frequently en- 
joyed an extended lease of life, sometimes 
even being totally cured, by a constant use 
of it as food. This is, I suppose, because 
honey, besides being a natural healer, is 
productive of heat, encourages assimilation 
of food into the system, is a splendid tonie, 
and makes no demands whatever upon the 
digestive. organs. 

Langstroth quotes what he ealls ‘an 
extravagant estimate which the old 
writers set upon bee products”’ from the 
work of Sir J. More (London, 1707). 1 
give the following :— 


Natural wax is altered by distilla- 
tion into an oyl of marvellous vertue; 
it is rather a Divine medicine than 
humane, because in wounds or in- 
ward diseases it worketh miracles. 
The bee helpeth to eure all your 
diseases, and is the best little friend a 


. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


man has in the world... .° .. Honey 
is of subtil: parts 2-7)" [cit ‘pureeth 
those things whieh hurt the clearness 
of the eyes, breedeth good blood, 
stirreth up natural heat, and pro- 
longeth life; it kéepeth all things un- 
corrupt which are put into it, and is a 
sovereign medicament, both for out- 
ward and inward maladies; it helpeth 
the greif of the jaws, the kernels 
growing within the mouth, and the 
squinaney; it is drank against the 
biting of a serpent or a mad dog: it is 
good for such as have eaten Mush- 
rooms, for the falling siekness, and 
against the surfeit. Being boiled, it 
is lighter of digestion; and more 
“nourishing. 

Mr. Tickner Edwardes, in his ‘‘ Lore of 
the Honey Bee,’ has a couple of entertain- 
ing pages about the quaint notions of 
medieval bee-masters on the subject of the 
curative properties of honey and beeswax. 
Honey well rubbed into the sealp night and 
morning was a sovereign remedy for bald- 
ness, and if it was mixed with a few dead 
bees and a little old comb, well pounded, 
it was still more efficacious... A weird de- 
coction known as oil of wax was veritably 
a panacea according to these bee-masters 
of the Middle Ages, for its cures ranged 
over stopping the falling out of the hair, 
healing the most serious wounds in a few 
days, curing toothache, pains in the back, 
and palsy. 

Many of these powers of honey -or wax, 


quoted by Langstroth and Tickner Ed- 
wardes, are, of course, nonsense and 
smack of the quack-doetor. We accept 


them as such. But I think what is said 
earlier in this article may be. accepted 
without: the granum salis which we must 
apply to the phenomenal powers attributed 
to the products of the bee in the Middle 
Ages. That honey is a pure, wholesome, 
nutritious food is unquestioned. How. far 
and in what maladies it is a recognised 
remedy our own experience must guide us 


until the Medical Faculty unveils - the 
secret. Bo Ra: 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


indiarubber plant too tall (S. ?.).— 
Make two under cuts in the stem of your 
plant at the height you would like the 
future plant to be. Place a small plug of 
Sphagnum Moss or a piece of chareoal be- 
neath the tongues formed by the cuts to 
keep them a little more expanded. Next 
break a flower-pot as nearly in the centre 
as you can, and secure the two halves to- 
eether, enclosing the stem of your Ficas 
elastica, Fill the pot with peat, Moss, 
and turf; keep well watered, and when 
full of roots sever the stem. While the 
rooting is going on, occasionally make .an 
incision in the stem below. This is to 
check the sap and induce freer rooting for 
support, and would not be necessary if* 
your plant were not so large. We would 
not advise you to try to retain move than 
3 feet to 4 feet of the top. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruit.—MZ/rs. Mason.—Sorry 
unable to name from poor specimen you 
send. H. S. M,—Apples: 1, Gascoigne 
Searlet ; 2, Schoolmaster. 








The Potato list of Mr. Tom E. King, 
Somersham, St. Ives, Herts, is now ready, 
and will be posted to any reader of GaAR- 
DENING who makes application. 

The well-known firm of Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, will be pleased 
to send to any, reader of GARDENING a’ copy 
of their seed catalooue for 1920, 


e 


‘ JANUARY 24, 1920 


Catalogue of vegetables and flower seeds 
has been received from Messrs. W. Drum-— 
mond and Sons, Limited, 57-58, Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

One and All Seeds, Limited, St. Albans, 
are sending out their catalogue of vege- 
table and flower seeds for 1920. Sweet 
Peas and other flower seeds are put up in 
packets at 2d. each and upwards. The 
catalogue is wel! illustrated, and contains 
useful cultural notes. 


John K. King and Sons’ Manual of Gar- 
dening for 1920 is to hand. It is compiled 
in the usual excellent manner which 
characterises the literary productions of 
this well-known firm. It contains a mass 
of useful information. The hints on eul-- 
tivation are instructive, and it is a book 
that can with advantage be consulted by 
amateurs, market growers, and allotment- 
wolders. It may be had post free on appli- 
cation from Messrs. John K. King and 
and Sons, The King’s Seedsmen, Coggles- 
hall, Essex, 

We have received from Messrs. Bees, 
Limited, 175, Mill Street, Liverpool, copies 
of their seed catalogue for 1920, also that 
of Rose trees and plants. These are pro- 
duced in a most attractive style, contain- 
ing some good three-colour illostrations. 
Jn the former list will be found an excel- 
lent selection. of Potatoes, included in 
which are some of the latest introductions. 
On the front cover of the Rose and plant 
catalogue is depicted in’ colour Rose Tnde- 
pendence Day, which gained a Gold Medial 
at the National Rose Society's Show in 
Septemher last. 





London County, Westminster, and- 
Parr’s Bank.—F rom the half-yearly report 
of the above we lear. that the net profits 
for the past year, after providing for bad 
and doubtful -debts and alk expenses, 
amount to £2,455,007. This sum, added 
to £377,560 brought forward from. 1918, 
leaves available the sum of £2,832,567.° 
The dividend of 10 per cent. paid in August 
last absorbs £494,969. A further divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. is now declared in 
respect of the £20 shares, and the maxi- 
mum dividend, at the rate of 124-per cent. 
per annum, on the new £1 shares will be 
paid ; £1,000,000 has been set aiside for im- 
vestment. 

The Royal Horticultural Society War 
Relief Fund collected last year £20,000 to 
assist in restoring the gardens and 
orchards of our Allies in the devastated . 
areas, and they have just arranged to send 
to France a first large consignment of hor- 
ticultural tools—some. 21,000 articles, 
weighing over thirty ‘tons. Through the 
kind assistance of the British Committee 
of the French Red QOross, these will be 
consigned -and distributed amongst 20,000 
families whose homes were completely de- 
stroyed. Donations to further the objects. 
of the fund will-be gladly acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Harry J. Veitch, 
17, Victoria Street, S.W-1 





Grain for chickens.—Can you ‘tell me 
how large an area of ground I should put 
under corn to provide food sufficient for 
from fifteen to twenty chickens? T have 
considerably more space in my kitchen 
garden than I require for vegetables, etc. 
—W. T. W. 

[It is quite impossible to answer a ques- 
tion like this, because one cannot forecast 
what food any particular number of 
poultry are likely to require during any. 
particular period. It depends whether 
they are going ‘to be fed for laying or 
table, and it also depends upon what op- 
portunities they have of finding the food 
for. themselves and various other con- 
siderations which need not be entered 
upon here. We should advise our corre- 
spondent to put down all the available 
space at his disposal in growing Oats 
(which are the best food for poultry), and - 
if he has any surplus he will find a ready 
market for the same elsewhere. ] 
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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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The Root-Pruning Delusion. 


I rnecret I have no time to read corre- 
spondents’ letters on this subject. Long 
ago it became, not a matter for argument 
with me, but of proof, that it is a great 
delusion and waste. How it arose was in 
eardens too small to allow the trees to 
develop naturally, or in which the wit of 
the gardener was not sufficient to let him 
see the gain of letting the tree do its true 
work, also from the over-pruning of the 
tops of trees. As they could not bear in 
such a state, people were led to believe that 
they should mutilate the roots as well as 
the top. Another cause is the neglect of 
natural forms of trees.” That has been 
evident for many years now. There is 
much talk of dwarfing stocks, and men 
have forgotten to plant the natural form 
of the tree, too. It should be remembered 
that the Pear and the Apple are naturally 
forest trees and will not bear mutilation 
without injury. 

It is not in my garden only that the 
delusion is disproved. 


sees men mutilating the roots of trees. In 
the pleasant days I spent in the fruit gar- 
dens of France I never saw root-pruning 
done, and France is the best country in 
BHurope for Pears, the French country 
houses and markets being the best stocked 
with that fine fruit. 

Before the war, and for many years, 
over-use of stable dung was so frequent 
that kitchen gardens’ were polluted with 
humus, and in these the fruit-trees were 
often planted, to their ruin, and even in 
these gardens, soaked with manure, men, 
in planting trees, made large holes filled 
with stable and even often other manures 
in the belief such would help the tree. It led 
directly to the overgrowth of sappy wood, 
and, in the end, to the root pruner. One 
of your writers suggests that I top-dress 
the roots. I never do, and never use any 
manure in planting. 

Having. proof before me for years, I saw 
in The Times, a paper read in most country 
houses, an article describing the practice 
of root-pruning as usual and sound, and 
so had to protest against the practice in 
any way open to me, W. ROBINSON. 

Gravetye. 


Notes of the Week. 


Berberis empetrifolia.—I do not under- 
stand why ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ (p. 25) 
follows other writers in deseribing this 
species as a small shrub. I. measured one 
not 100 yards from where I am sitting and 
found that it was 9 feet high and 17 feet 
through. There are many others of simi- 
lar dimensions here, and they are beauti- 
ful objects when loaded with bloom, as 
they are every year.—HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 

Chelone barbata (syn. Pentstemon bar- 
batus).—The advice of ‘“ W. O. GC.’ as to 
this plant is well worth following, as, by 
the expenditure of a few pence, a number 





Through Kent or 
the fruit districts of Normandy one never’ 


of plants can be secured. It is not a suc- 
cess everywhere, and it seems to be some- 
what tender on heavy soils. It is a most 
eraceful nlant with its slender stems some 
8 feet high and numerous elegant narrow 
searlet tubes. The variety Torreyi, also 
easily raised from seeds, is about a foot 
taller and has also fine scarlet flowers.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Geum Borisi.—In describing the flowers 
of this excellent plant as of ‘‘a good 
orange-yellow,”’ ‘‘S. A.’’ (p. 25) does them 
injustice. There is plenty of orange-yellow 
flowers, but not many of the peculiar 
orange-red which distinguishes this species. 
Miss G. Jekyll describes it accurately in a 





A white Epacris. (See page 59.) 


recent letter as ‘‘ red lead.’’ The colour of 
the blossoms, combined with their erect 
carriage on stiff, slender stems 9 inches to 
a foot high, and the prolonged season of 
flowering render it, in my opinion, the 
best of the genus. It makes an admirable 
edging.—HrrBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 
Yellow-berried Holly.—‘‘ M.”’ (January 
17th, p. 26) deseribes this variety as-in all 
respects ‘‘an ordinary green-leayed Holly,”’ 
except in the colour of its fruit. If he will 
examine his plants more critically he will 
find that the foliage of the yellow-berried 
variety may be easily distinguished from 
that of the scarlet-berried type, being of a 
much lighter, livelier green. I have not 
found that, as he alleges, the yellow 
berries are less freely produced than the 
red. Some trees here haye been fairly 


loaded with fruit, but 17 degs. of frost in 
November caused the birds to strip both 
red and yellow berries much earlier than 
usual.—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 


Grares without heat. — ‘Irish Gar- 
dener”’ (p. 14, January 10th) thinks good 
Grapes cannot be grown without artificial 
heat. I have grown good Hamburghs here 
for the last twenty-two years without any 
artificial heat whatever. The berries are 
always well coloured, and flavour as good 
as anyone would wish. I feel sure we get 
less sunshine in Valencia than any part of 
the British Isles. Careful ventilation and 
bottling all the sun we can capture always 
bring success.—H. HALLETT, 
Co. Kerry. 

The red-flowered Witch Haze! (Hama- 
melis rubra).—This distinct and attractive 
addition to the Witch Hazels is now in full 
bloom. The flowers are quite red when 
first opening, changing with age to deep 
pink and orange, the curious twisted petals 
heing set in a claret-coloured calyx. Ob- 
tained from the Continent a few years ago, 
this promises to be a valuable addition to 
our gnrdens, being quite as break-away 
from the yellow forms, yet possessing all 
the good qualities of the genus and en- 
hanecing their beauty when = growing 
amongst them. In growth, more than any 
other, it resembles H. Zueeariniana, not 
yet in bloom.—H. MARKHAM. 


Old kinds of Apnles.—I was most inter- 
ested in the article (nage 710 in GARDEN- 
ING of December 27th last), and assure 
readers that such an Apple mentioned in 
Geo. Meredith’s poem really did exist some 
thirty years ago. I have not had the 
pleasure of tasting this kind of Apple for 
thirty yvears, but still retain in mind the 
flavour of this fruit. Not having come 
across it during these many years I have 
sometimes wondered whether it was mythi- 
ernl on my part. It was in the Windsor 
district where TI saw it cultivated. The 
skin was a beautiful green, its scent lovely, 
and the flavour such that even to this day 
1 have not forgotten. I think if such an 
Apple of this elegance and flavour could 
be reinstated it would more than hold its 
own among the new Apples.—H. OC. 
GOWING. 

The Tree Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
arborea).—This is now a mass of bloom, 
the recent mild weather accompanied by a 
little sunshine having brought out the 
myriads of flowers, which are produced in 
crowded clusters from every tiny leafless 
twig. The crinkled yellow blooms are’ set 
in a claret-coloured calyx, the latter as 
effective as the flowers themselves, the 
whole requiring just a little stnshine to 
reveal their full beauty. On the shrub the 
flowers have a tendency to face down- 
wards, and beautiful ag they are in this 
way, I think they are even more so when 
cut and placed in vases in a light corner 
or window where the whole of the flowerg 
are seen and the sun’s rays reach them. 
The plants of this grow slowly here and 
assume an erect habit of growth. These 
Witch Hazels are very effective grouped 
in the foreground of evergreen trees and 
shrubs,—H, M., Sussez, 


Valencia, 
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Hippeastrum aulicum.—This is an old 
species of Hippeastrum, having been intro- 


duced from Rio de Janeiro in 1819. It is, 
however, not much grown, and (for 
hybridising it is practically ignored. This 


is owing to the irregular shape of the 
flowers and their pointed segments, which 
are so widely removed from the seedling 
Hippeastrums of the present day. Despite 
these drawbacks it is a very useful plant 
for decoration, one valuable feature being 
the fact that it can be had in bloom during 
the winter. It is of a free, bold habit of 
growth, the flower-scape reaching to a 
height of a couple of feet or thereabouts. 
The flowers are of a deep scarlet, veined 
with dark crimson, but in depth of colour 
and other particulars there is a certain 
amount of individual variation.—W. T. 


Lilium giganteum.—The_ tallest and 
finest specimen of this Lilium which has 
yet come under my notice was seen a num- 
ber of years ago in the garden of Mr. R. A. 
Oswald at Cavens, Kirkecudbrightshire. it 
was 16 feet high and carried about twenty 
flowers. I had the opportunity of seeing 
this garden frequently for a series of years, 
and was much interested in the success 
with LL. «giganteum. ‘The stock was, I 
think, derived from a single bulb, the off- 
sets being carefully attended to and well 
planted and nourished. The specimen to 
which I refer was grown in the kitchen 
garden ina corner formed by the junction 
of two walls, and would face almost east. 
The soil was well manured, and occasional 
applications of weak manure and clear 
water were given during growth.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Dutch plant auctions.—We are informed 
by the Secretary of the Horticultural 
Trades’ Association that the Queen of 
Holland has signed the new decree pro- 
hibiting the exportation of Dutch plants 
for the purposes of plant dumping in this 
country. The law came into operation on 
Jan. 17th. As the result, auctions of Dutch 
plants will be impossible in the United 
Kingdom, because every Dutch exporter 
must sign a contract that his plants are 
intended for bond-fide British buyers, and 
not for auction sales, otherwise no Govern- 
ment licence will be granted him. The 
contract provides a heavy penalty against 
the Dutch exporter who breaks the law, 
and further export licences will be refused 
to him. 
sociation, together with our own trades as- 
sociation, havé between them brought 
about this satisfactory arrangement. 

Cutting back Raspberry canes.—Many 
who do not quite understand the matter 
hesitate to cut back Raspberry canes at 
the time of planting. This is especially 
"the case with amateurs when they receive 
strong, well-grown canes from the nursery- 
man. They argue that as these canes are 
so robust they ought to carry a crop, and, 
in spite of advice, they endeavour to secure 
fruit to the undoing of the canes for the 
future. In the course of conversation with 
amateurs and others I have often said that 
it would be a distinct advantage if nursery- 
men would do the eutting back before the 
canes left their hands. No doubt it is 
gratifying to their pride to be able to send 
out nut-brown, well-ripened stuff, but I 
feel certain that it would be to their ulti- 
mate advantage were they to act in the 
way I have indicated. They would have 
fewer complaints about unsatisfactory 
plantations, or of entire failures after a 
season or two.—A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 


Lilium testaceum planting.—The advice 
of Ff. G. Preston, Cambridge, appearing at 
p. 8 of GARDENING, would be a little diffi- 
cult to follow with the Lily named. It is 
recommended to plant ‘‘as soon as the 
flowering stems have died down, certainly 


The Holland Plant Exporters’ As-° 
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not after the middle of September.’’ Not 
infrequently at that time, however, the 
growths (stems) are quite green, the 
foliage giving but little indication of ripen- 
ing. Then why this limitation? In the 
case of the Nankeen Lily there is no early 
reappearing of basal leaves as in the 
Madonna kind to necessitate it, and cer- 
tainly not at the period named has basal 
root activity set in to demand it. Nor is 
the Nankeen Lily, in my experience, given 
to early re-rooting. Even in November the 


signs of it are not great, while the main’ 


or new basal roots often come much later. 
The best test of what is correct in such a 
case is the subsequent behaviour of the 
plants, and bulbs that from late November 
planting produce half-a-dozen or more 
flowers on a 4 feet high stem have obvi- 
ously suffered little harm. Naturally, one 
does not for preference select so late a 


time as November for planting in all 
classes of soils, though the experience 


gained by so doing, and even from Decem- 
ber planting, clearly proves that there is 
not the least necessity for the limitations 
which IF’. G. Preston would set up.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 

Nertera depressa: Is it hardy?—At p. 
656, Vol. XLI., ‘‘ Ess’? inquires as above. 
and the reply can hardly be in the affirma- 
tive. That is to say, I know of no in- 
stance, nor have I any experience, of the 
plant enduring our winter conditions in 
the open and subsequently behaving itself 
well in the matters of growth, flowering, 
and. fruiting. A plant that only ‘‘ gets 
through ’’ an average winter ha8 no merit 
and-is not entitled to be called hardy, the 
supreme test being in its behaviour sub- 
sequently. The usual experience with 
plants of Nertera tried in the open is that 
the growth is blackened and often de- 
stroyed by frost, the very growth, be it 
noted, that is essential for the next sea- 
son’s flowering and fruiting. The measure 
of protection required is not great, a cold- 
frame being quite sufficient. 
cultivation the Nertera flowers in April, 
virtually on the growth made during the 
previous year. With this destroyed by 
frost the chances of success are swept 
away. I used to grow the plant by the 
hundred plunged in ashes in cold-frames. 
They grew well and fruited abundantly, a 
veritable mass of the brilliant coral-red 
berries. Some grown in one instance in a 
cool Orchid-house for experiment hardly 
fruited at all. The Nertera delights in 
moisture, but that of the Odontoglossum- 
house was not conducive to its well-being. 
At flowering time, too, the supplies should 
be limited, and to this and an abundance 
of air day and night at that period I attri- 
bute the prodigal fruiting referred to above. 
—H. H. JENKINS. ¢ 

Alnus incana var. ramulis aureis.—The 
Grey Alder (Alnus incana) is probably the 
commonest species grown, next to Alnus 
glutinosa, in the British Isles, 
may. be found as a tree 40 feet to 60°feet or 
more high. It is easily separated from the 
common Alder by the grey under-surface of 
the leaves and the downy surface of the 
young shoots. It also flowers earlier than 
the common Alder, for the catkins are 
often at their best in January, a month in 
advance of those of the commoner kind. 
There are several well-marked varieties, 
representatives of which are usually in- 
cluded in gardens in preference to the type. 
Those most frequently met’ with are dis- 
tinct from foliage characters. Thus aurea 
has golden leaves, glauca is more intensely 
glaucous than the type on the under-sides 
of the leaves, and incisa is distinct by 
reason of the leaf margins being deeply 
divided into narrow sections. The variety 
ramulis aureis is not well known, although 
its distinct appearance in winter warrants 


With frame’ 


where it 
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extended consideration. It differs from 
the type and other varieties by the bark of 
the young twigs, the catkins, and the buds 
being reddish in colour, the colour suffi- 
ciently in evidence to enable the tree to 
be easily detected in a large collection of 
other kinds. Like other Alders, it gives 
the best results in soil that is permanently 
moist, and is an excellent tree for planting 
on the margin of a lake or stream where 
the trunk can stand clear of the water 
and the roots enter the water. Visitors to 
Kew may see this tree in flower at the pre- 
sent time.—D. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Useful Fine-Foliaged Plants. 


THERE are -thousands -of people in this 
country who, although they do not own a 
greenhouse, like to have in their homes, 
either for window or table decoration, a 
few: plants in pots. Pass along a main 
road of villa residences, or go down a side 
street, and anyone who takes the trouble 
to observe will notice that many of the 
windows are adorned with plants. Ob- 
viously, fine-foliaged subjects are the most 
popular, and of* these most suitable for 
winter and early spring the number is com- 
paratively few. -More than any other, the 

ASPIDISTRA is the one most favoured. 
For an all-the-year-round plant in a room 
it is not possible to find a better. No plant 
is .more sought after; no plant, indeed, 
gives greater satisfaction than what has be- 
come to be generally known as the Parlour 
Palm. We, who have to do with plants, 
know very well how they may be depended 
upon, and that even in rooms where gas, 
the enemy to plant life, is the illuminant, 
Aspidistras will remain for quite a long 
time in good condition, provided the leaves 
are kept clean by periodical spongings, and 
they are given a little stimulant occasion- 


ally. Next in value as a _ fine-foliaged 
plant is the 
ARALIA,, With spreading shiny leaves, 


favourites with many when grown in 5-inch 
pots for table decoration. To keep these 
fit and serviceable the same rule should be 
followed as to cleanlmess as suggested in 
the case of Aspidistras. Some of the 

ASPARAGUS. varieties, too, like <A. 
plumosus or the trailing form of A. 
Sprengeri, are useful in a room, and are 
not so delicate as some who have been 
accustomed to see them growing under 
better conditions in a greenhouse imagine. 
Procured when young, as, indeed, all fine- 
foliaged plants intended for a home should 
be, Asparaguses become acclimatised to 
the often cooler conditions of a room, and 
will continue to give pleasure for years, 
provided reasonable attention is given 
them. It has often been remarked in the 
columns of GARDENING that a window 
plant.noted for its peculiar twining stems 
of flowers—I’rancoa ramosa, the Maiden’s 
Wreath—is also of value as a fine-foliaged 
plant. Popular, to a certain extent, is the 
glossy-leaved 

Ficus elastica, the India-rnbber plant, 
but it cannot be said of this that it is an 
all-the-year-round plant, inasmuch as it 
misses the moist conditions found in a 
greenhouse with its added warmth. One 
plant about which no one need have any 
misgivings, attractive from a fine foliage 
point of view, and of value when in bloom, 
is the 


Scarsoro’ Lity (Vallota), one of our 


most homely cottage window plants. It 
needs little attention, certainly. no 


“coddling,’’ and seldom fails to bloom. 
LEAHURST. 


“Eh 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Trees and Undergrowth for Wet and 
Marshy Ground, River, and Lakeside. 


IN our islands, so well endowed with. con- 
tinual rains, even in summer and what 
we call the warmer parts, also places 
with longer shore-land than any other 
country in Europe, and a great network 
of noble rivers, estuaries, and lakes in 
Ireland and Westmoreland, broads in Nor- 
folk, and every charm that water gives 
to the land, we should ‘think of the due 
adornment of those places with trees and 
shrubs, because these endure longer than 
the flowers we may also plant or sow. It 
must be looked at from the point of beauty 


and taking advantage of sand-banks, one 


ean plant the most stormy shore. Thus 
we may begin with littl Willows and 


Tamarisks, and get up ‘to the Corsican and 
the Austrian Pines. In shore planting, it 
is best to keep to the spiral-leaved trees, 
like Willow .and Aspen. 

In a country like ours, and, indeed, in 
any country, situations will often occur 
which it is hopeless to drain or rid of 

mater in any way, as, for example, deep 
gorges in woods ; and that makes it wise 
to consider how to avoid the immense cost 





A fruiting growth of Stranvesia undulata. 


as well as profit, because the many trees 
we can plant give beautiful results of 
colour sometimes the year round, and the 
White Willow, which I like to see a few 
acres of in the wind, more than any other 
tree I know of in Britain, is very often a 
profitable tree. A piit-hole full of water 
was surrounded by a decrepit gang of 
White Willow which I thought of no value, 
but some woodworker in London who 
happened fo come down fancied them, and 
gave a good bit of money for them. With 
the present demand for cricket bats, etc., 
it is always a very profitable tree. The 
charming Weeping Willows do not thrive 
sO well on upland ground, but by the lake- 
side in visible growps or masses they are 
the most beautiful treés we could have ; 
and the same may be said of the estuary, 
where, on a wind-swept shore, the native 
Sycamore. comes in very well on a bony 
soil. It is a mistake to suppose that one 
cannot plant the most wind-swept shore, 
because, by beginning with small things 





of drainage, and the right way is, un- 
doubtedly, to plant trees that like such 
conditions. The Gum Tree is said to get 
rid of malarial moisture in some districts, 
and there is no reason why trees hardy in 
our country should not do the same ; for, 
example, the Sitka Spruce, and also, in a 
rich bottom, the splendid Liquidambar of 
America. 

When it comes to underwood planting, 
the natural growth of our country can be 
greatly added to by northern shrubs, such 


as the Siberian Dogwood, glorious in 
colour throughout autumn and winter. 
Gravetye Alanor. W. ROBINSON. 





Flowering shrubs.—Several kinds of 


flowering shrubs may now be pruned as’ 


opportunity offers. Of such are Spirveass 
of the callosa type, Deutzias, Weigelas, 
and all the hardy Roses, which generally 
only require thinning of the shoots.— 


E,W. G. 
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Stranvesia undulata. 

Tuts forms a bush from 4 feet to 10 feet 
high in its native country, and bids fair to 
attain its maximum proportions here. In 
addition to being evergreen, several points 
may be urged in its favour, for it bears 
pretty white flowers in spring and bright 
red fruits in the autumn, the older leaves 
before they fall turning red. It is a native 
of China. Its nearest relative is Photinia, 
but it seems to be hardier than the several 
species of that genus. 


Bishop’s Pine (Pinus muricata).—A 
good deal of interest is attached to this 
tree, for it is one of several species that 
retain their cones on the branches un- 
opened for many years. There are trees 
in this country with cones still intact on 
branches thirty years to forty years old, 
and when the cones are removed and 
opened the seeds are found to be quite 
fresh. ‘It is said to be one of Nature’s 
provisions for regenerating burnt-over 
areas of forest. If seeds fell in the ordi- 
nary way in a dense forest, the seedlings 
would have little chance of growing, but 


after an~area has been burnt over, 
the extreme heat causes the scales to 
open and _ liberate the seeds, which 


fall to the ground and germinate freely 
amongst the débris beneath the trees, the 
light amongst the burnt stumps being suf- 
ficient for the young trees. P. muricata 
grows wild on exposed cliffs in California, 
frequently within reach of high-water 
mark, where the trees are washed with 
salt spray. It attains a height of 50 feet 
under favourable conditions, and is recog- 
nised by its leaves, produced in pairs, 
being usually 3 inches to 5 inches long, 
stiff, dark green, and remaining three or 
four years on the branches. The cones 
are conical, or obliquely so, in outline, up 
to 31 inches long, with spine-tipped scales. 
The scales are very tightly closed, and are 
most easily opened by placing the cones 
before a hot fire. When expansion takes 
place, there is often a report, almost like 
a gunshot. ft is quite hardy, and grows 
under the conditions required by other 
Pines. Two moths, species of Retinia, 
are sometimes very troublesome, as the 
larvie feed on the young shoots and stunt 
the trees.—D. 

Cistus Loreti.—This is one of the hardi- 
est of the various Cistuses grown in British 
gardens, and it is also one of the most 
beautiful. It is a hybrid between C. 
ladaniferus, a bush 5 feet high, and C. 
monspeliensis, a dense-growing bush often 
less than 2 feet high. C. Loreti grows 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and, if given an open 
position, forms a shapely bush well fur- 
nished with branches from the ground, 
The flowers are in small clusters from the 
points of the shoots, each flower being 
» inches to 24 inches across, with each 
white petal stained at the base by a large 
has been known to 


erimson blotch. It 
stand 30 degs. of frost in this country, 


although its hardiness depends, to a great 
extent, upon the manner in which the 
wood has been ripened, plants growing in 
rich soil and making luxuriant shoots be- 
ing less able to withstand cold than others 
erowing in poorer soil and forming sturdier 
wood. Like other Rock Roses, it should 
be planted in a position exposed to full 
sun, and it gives excellent results on dry 
banks where the soil is poor and gravelly. 
It must, however, be placed in a per- 
manent position while small, and prefer- 
ably from pots, for even small plants do 
not transplant well if lifted from the open 
ground. Cuttings of short shoots inserted 
in sandy soil in a close, cool frame, or 
under a handlight, in July, root well and 
quickly grow into flowering plants.—D. 
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AND FRIENDS. 





The Starling in the Garden. 


With the exception of the sparrow, no 
bird, apparently, increases so rapidly as 
the starling, I say apparently because it 
is questionable if the bird increases to 
such an extent as some authorities would 
have us believe. I imagine that, owing to 
its gregarious habits, and judging from 
the size of the flocks which are seen dur- 
ing the winter and earlier spring months, 
Wwe are ait to place rather a false esti- 
mate upon its rate of increase. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt whatever that 
there are more starlings now than there 
were thirty or forty years ago. The late 
Mr. Robert Service, nurseryman, Maxwell- 
town, who was accepted as one of our 
foremost Scottish ornithologists, re- 
peatedly told me that he could remember 
the time when starlings were compara- 
tively rare. I have, over a large number 
of years, paid a good deal of attention to 
ihe bird life of this section of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright—a district, I 
may remark, exceptionally favourable for 
birds, and one which contains a very re- 
presentative selection. In view of its 
numbers, I have devoted some time to the 
observation of the starling, for, being 
numerous, it is quite obvious that, were it 
destructively inclined to garden produce, 
it would be very dangerous. 

{fn only very ‘isolated cases can damage 
be laid to the charge of the starling. Close 
observation has convinced me that the 
bird will not attack—will not even inter- 
fere with—Plums, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, or Gooseberries. I 
have, very occasionally, seen a starling 
peck at a ripe Apple or at a fallen Pear— 
in both cases when the fruit was upon the 
ground, never upon the tree. It must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that the star- 
ling is fond of Cherries, whether sweet. 
Cherries or Morello, and that, once star- 
lings find their way to the trees, they are 
very difficult to circumvent. That is, so 
fur as my experience goes, the sum of 
their offences. On the other hand, star- 
lings, being insectivorous, must, beyond 
question, do much good in and around the 
garden. Those who may have studied 
their habits must have observed starlings 
on a closely-cut lawn, apparently hurry- 
ing, yet stopping at almost every step to 
make a peck at worm or insect in the 
Grass. They appear to be exceedingly 
fond of the grubs of the ‘‘ daddy-long- 
legs,’’ one of the worst pests with which 
the gardener has to contend, and it is 
quite plain that by their activities these 
birds keep down mamy dangerous enemies. 
Naturally of & sociable nature, the ‘star- 
ling congregates with gulls, rooks, jack- 
daws, and pigeons in fields where plough- 
ing is going on, and, in company with 
these maligned birds, must pick up count- 
less grubs or larve. Those who live in 
country districts may have noticed a star- 
ling now and then perched on a sheep’s 
back, and wondered why it was there. 
The sheep, no doubt, is very grateful for 
the presence of the bird, for fit is engaged 
in clearing out of the fleece an annoying 
parasite of sheep, known as the “ tick.” 
On the whole, therefore, the starling is far 
from being such a rogue as it is popularly 
supposed to be, and does more good than 
harm. Perching in flocks during winter, 
in shrubberies in or around ‘the garden, 
the foliage is often very much disfigured 
by their droppings, and it cannot be denied 
that the bespattered shrubs raise a very 


justifiable feeling of irritation. But as 
pairing time approaches the difficulty 
ceases, and during the summer and 
autumn scarcely a starling is to be seen. 
A pair will nest in almost any place—pre- 
ferably a hole in a tree—and their eggs 
are of a pale greenish-blue colour. ‘Two 
clutches of eggs are hatched each season, 
and white fledglings are not at all uncom- 
mon. Very few of these are true albinos, 
the majority reverting to the natural 
colour at the first moult. The starling, as 
is well known, is occasionally caged, and, 
while it has 1» definite note of its own, it 
possesses a very musical whistle, and is an 
accomplished mimic. With care it can be 
taught to whistle fag-ends of tunes and to 
repeat words and short phrases ; but from 
my point of view it is sheer cruelty to 
condemn such a lively, restless bird to 
the irksome life of the cage. 
W. McGuFrroc. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Avpie diseaset.—I enclose herewith a 
piece of an Apple showing a disease which 
appears mostly on the outside portions, and 
shall be glad if you will tell me what it is 
and the cause. In my garden it appears 
chiefly on the Ribston, and this piece is cut 
from one. Occasionally I have noticed it 
on x Cox’s, but not often. Is it due’ to 
canker?—WEST SOMERSET. 

[As far as we can tell from the small 
discoloured piece of fruit sent, your Apple 
is affected with the trouble known‘as bitter 
pit. This is not due to a fungus or to 
insect ‘attack, but appears to be the result 
of uneven conditions of water supply 
during a critical period in the development 
of the fruit, and the only thing that can be 
recommended as a means of checking the 
trouble in future is to hoe the ground 
several times during the growing season. | 


Ants in the plant-houses.—At times a 


sudden invasion of ants may take place in’ 


plant-houses, and their presence is, in 
many ways, undesirable. They are not, so 
far as my observation goes, directly injuri- 
ous to plant life, although they may be- 
come so by making their nest at the roots 
of a large specimen or planted-out Fern or 
other plant. Ina general way, when auts 
make an appearance in a plant-house it 
will be found that some of the plants are 
more or less infested by aphides, the sweet 
excretions, or secretions, of which are 
highly attractive to the ant. Ants are 
very diflicult to get rid of, but boiling 
water or carbolic acid diluted with five 
parts of water and poured into their nests 
will destroy them.—Scor, 


The common cockchafer.—Recently a 
neighbour brought to. me some grubs 
which, he said, infest his garden, and to 
which he attributed considerable damage. 
These grubs were readily recognisable as 
those of the common cockchafer, one of 
the most annoying pests with which gar- 
deners have to contend. .If there is an 
insecticide which will kill them I have not 
yet found it, and neither extremes of heat 
nor of cold appear to affect them ad- 
versely, their vitality being amazing. Be- 
fore arriving at maturity they exist for 
three years, and, as they feed on the roots 
of plants and shrubs, it is evident that 
they must cause much destruction. I was 
quite unable to suggest a satisfactory 
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method of dealing with these grubs. Can 
any entomological reader of GARDENING 
do so?--W. MoG. 


FERNS. 


Pot Culture of Ferns. 


Success in the cultivation of Ferns, as in ~ 
all other matters relating to culture, can 
only be attained by carefully studying the — 
wants of the plants and their individual 
peculiarities. Although some thrive best 

in shade and with abundant moisture, | 
others prefer the brightest light, and. 
flourish only on dry wallsand chalky rocks, 
while 2 third class delights and grows 
luxuriantly for months, and even years, 
in the close confinement of a HPern-case. 
Ferns can be grown with equal success in 
pots or planted in the outdoor fernery. In 
all cases, however, the nearer the condi- 
tions under which they grow naturally can 
be followed the. better. For pot culture 
the most effective plants are the Adian- 
tums, some of the Aspleniums, Blech- 
nums, Oyrtomiums, Davallias, Lastreas, 
Lomarias, Microlepias, Nephrodiums, 
Nephrolepis, Onychiums, Polypodiums, 
Polystichums, and Pterises. As regards 
soil, the majority of Ferns like a compost 
formed of fibrous peat, good loam, and 
sharp coarse sand in equal parts, the whole 
chopped or broken according to the size of 
the pots used, but in no case should it be 
passed ‘through a sieve. ‘Though not abso- | 
lutely necessary, if good leaf-mould is pro- 
curable, an equal: portion added to the 
others will prove of great’ benefit to the 
plants, especially if rapid growth be the 
object in view. The pots should be well 
drained, for although Ferns are fond of 
moisture, nothing is more injurious -to 
them than stagnant water. Dry, clean 
pots only should be used. If new, they 
should be well soaked and dried before the 
plants are put into them. If wet or dirty, 
it will be found impossible when next the 
plants are repotted to remove them with- 
out breaking a quantity of the roots 
through the soil adhering to the sides. 
Whatever the sizes of the plants may be, 
care must be taken not to put them -into 
too large pots. Even in the case of plants 
intended for specimens it is better to pot 
them often than to put a small plant into 
a large pot, such a course often ending in 
failure. : 











Ferns, although requiring to be potted 
firmly, dislike hard potting. I have seen 
the soil filled up level with the rim of the | | 
pot, but that is a bad plan; the top of the | 
ball should always be placed sufficiently 
low to allow room for a good supply of 
water; For instance, in a 44-inch pot leave 
half-an-inch of space for water, and in- 
crease it slightly, according to the dimen- 
sions of the pots used. In order to grow | 
Ferns quickly, small plants require re- — 
potting several times during the season, 

, 
| 
{ 


< 


but for larger ones a shift once a year will 

be found sufficient. The best time for that 

operation is just when the plants are start- — 
ing into growth, after which time the 
sooner it is done the better, as the partly- 
developed fronds would suffer from root 
disturbance. Sufficient water to saturate 
the ball and the new soil should be given — 
gently after the plants have been repotted, — 
and they should not be watered again until 
they require it. Many make a serious mis- 
take in watering a little every day, as by — 
so doing, the surface of the soil is kept 
damp, while below it is dry, and the roots 
being principally at the bottom, the fronds 
begin to shrivel, and die one after another 
—the cultivator little suspecting drought 
to be the cause of-the evil. A. G. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya amethystoglossa. 


For some time the plant here figured was 
known under the name of C. guttata 
Prinzii; but now it is generally and cor- 
rectly referred to as C. amethystoglossa. 
The pseudo-bulbs are from 4 foot to 8 feet 
in length, and the flowers are produced in 
clusters of three or more according to the 
size and health of the plant. The sepals 
and petals are pale rose suffused with 
yellowish white and spotted with amethyst- 
purple, the lip being of a deep magenta- 
purple. It received a first-class certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1862. and in 1902 a similar award was be- 
stowed upon the beautiful albino form 
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crushed crocks and chopped. Sphagnum 
Moss. Care must be taken to repot the 
plants at the proper time or they receive a 
check from which it takes a year or two 
before they recover. t 
RevotTrina.—The best time to overhaul 
a plant is when roots appear at the base of 
the new growth, which will be partly de- 
veloped before there are any signs of root- 


ing. Many make the mistake of disturb- 
ing the plant directly growth begins, in- 


stead of waiting until root-action is evi- 
dent. When repotting, the plant should 
be carefully turned out of the pot, picking 
out the old soil with a pointed stick, 
cutting away dead roots, and removing all 
useless back pseudo-bulbs, three behind 
each lead or growing point being ample. 
Fill an ordinary flower-pot to one-third of 
its depth with broken crocks for drainage, 
and arrange the plant so that the new 


. Cattleya amethystoglossa. 


named G. a. Sanderx. GC. ametbystoglossa 
first appeared in an orchid eoHection in 
serlin, and afterwards in the collection of 
Mr. F. Coventry at Shirley, near South- 
ampton. Since then it has been imported 
frequently from its native habitat, the pro- 
vince of Bahia, in Brazil. 

The group of Cattleya under notice re- 
quires more sunlight than the C. labiata 
section, so it is advisable to arrange the 
plants together at one end of the house, 
when the blinds immediately over them 
can be removed an hour or so earlier, 

A house or division is usually set apart 
for Cattleyas, but an ordinary plant stove 
will suffice, provided the requisite ftem- 
perature can be maintained and shade 
given during the hottest months of the 
year. The rooting medium consists of Al 
or Osmunda fibre, with a sprinkling of 


growtlwis near the centre of the receptacle, 


when no further disturbance will be 
needed for two or three years. Press the 
soil fairly firm, and finish off level with 
the rim of the pot. Fora few weeks water 
must be afforded sparingly, but when the 
roots are making headway the supply can 
be increased with advantage. When: the 
growth is fully developed the roots are 
kept slightly on the dry side, but sufficient 
moisture must be applied to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. The back 
pseudo-bulbs that are cut off when re- 
potting may be utilised for propagating. 
Pot them up and employ a large percentage 
of crushed crocks in the compost, making 
the stems secure by means of a small 
stake. If placed in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere a growing point is usually formed, 
one of the dormant ‘‘eyes” generally 


-extremely useful for cutting. 


fw 
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making a growth. Later on, when roots 
‘are seen, some of the drainage may be re- 
moved and replaced with a similar com- 
post as given’ above. A number of dis- 
tinct and useful hybrids, including Lielio- 
Cattleva Pittiana, L.-C. . Marcia, and 
others, has been raised from C. amethysto- 
glossa. T. W. B. 





Flowering Plants for Greenhouse 
Walls. 


(REPLY TO ‘‘ INQUIRER.’’) 


GIVEN a suitable selection of plants, the 
wall of a greenhouse may be made as inter- 
esting ag any part of the structure. ‘T’o 
succeed with wall plants in a greenhouse 
by far the better plan, as with climbers of 
all kinds, is to plant them out. In pre- 
paring a border thorough drainage is 
necessary. In the case of walls that re- 
ceive a good amount of light and sunshine, 
there are many different plants available 
for covering them, but where heavily 
shaded: and perhaps damp the choice is 
very limited. 

In any selection of plants suitable for 
greenhouse walls the Heliotrope must have 
a place, as it will flower profusely nearly 
throughout the year, and a specimen of it 
in full bloom is very beautiful, and also 
The South 
African Leadwort (Plumbago capensis), 
with its clusters of porcelain-blue flowers, 
is also another continuous bloomer yery 
valuable for such a purpose, while we have 
also seen some of the Abutilons in good 
condition trained to a wall. The pure 
white Boule de Neige is one of the oldest 
and best, while others well adapted for 
this treatment are A. striatum (yellow 


veined with crimson) and Golden Fleece 
(deep gold). Pelargoniums, both of the 


Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections, will flower 
well, and we once saw a wall. completely 
covered with them alone. It was in a 
sunny spot, and the quantity of flowers 
produced there was enormous, the Ivy- 
leaved varieties in particular producing a 
truss of blossom from nearly every joint. 
Clianthus puniceus, with its peculiar 
lobster-claw-like blossoms; is a very orla- 
mental wall plant if the foliage can be 
kept clear of red-spider, which is not 
always the case; still, a good deal can be 
done towards keeping it down by a liberal 
use of the syringe. ° 

The various forms of Habrothambus 
may all be employed as wall plants, but 
they are better adapted for pillars than 
for back walls. Many climbing plants, the 
Lapagerias, for instance, will do well ih 
such a position, but in a general way they 
are hardly seen at their best so treated. 
Camellias are perhaps the finest of all per- 
manent wall shrubs for the greenhouse. 
They also possess the merit of being almost 
hardy, so that a low temperature in the 
winter has far less effect on them than on 
many greenhouse plants. The glossy 
foliage, too, can with the syringe be kept 
bright and clean at all The 
sweet-scented Daphne indica will succeed 
under much the same conditions as the 
Camellias, but it is rarely seen grown 12 
this way. 

In the case of a damp wall or one that is 
too heavily shaded for the above-mentioned 
plants to thrive, the better plan is to clothe 
it with either the small creeping [Ficus 
repens or its still smaller form minima, 
both of which will grow freely in such a 
spot, be it stove or greenhouse. But little 
preparation for planting them is needed, 
and if the wall is fairly moist sufficient 
roots will be produced from various parts 
of the stems to support the plants. * 
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FRUIT. 


More About the Pecan Nut. 
We have made frequent references in our 
columns to the Pecan Nut, which grows 
naturally and in great quantities in the 
sunnhiest parts of the United States. We 
are glad to know from the latest reports 
which have reached,us from Mr. Elam G. 
Hess, of Mannheim, Philadelphia, that the 
highest grade of Pecan Nuts continues in 
increasing demand. In fact, it appears to 
be impossible to keep up with the demand. 

Mr. Hess has given his name to one 
grade of Pecan Nut, known as the Hess 
Paper-shell Pecan, which-his firm is pro- 
.ducing in great quantities in the States 
near the Gulf of Mexico, in which locality 
it flourishes amazingly because of the con- 
dition of the soil and the continual sun- 


shine. The Pecan will not grow in 
England. Our climate is too moist and 


the atmospheric conditions too dull. But 
in the southern States the Nut-growing in- 
dustry, under Mr. Hess’s genial care, is 
flourishing and extending its acreage year 
by year. 

The wild Pecan, the fruit of the Hickory 
—one of the hardiest and noblest forest 


trees of America—is popular through- 
out the States. It is reserved, however, 


for the Hess Paper-shell Pecan to achieve 
the greatest. commercial success and to 
provide the largest quantity of Nut food in 
the most acceptable form. The shells are 
so thin that the Nuts can be, broken in the 
hand, and yet the Nuts can be kept in good 
condition throughout the year. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that 
the Pecan Nut is superior to any form of 
flesh meat in food value and purity, and 
the quantity of Nuts produced by a single 
tree may easily reach 200 lbs. a season 
after a few years’ growth. The trees bear 
fruit at a great age. Some wild Pecans 
500 years old still bear considerable quanti- 
ties of Nuts. 

We can only hope that Mr. Hess and 
others in the same line of business will 
extend their operations to such an extent 
as to enable’them to export the Hess Paper- 
shell variety in quantities to this country 
for sale at modest prices. The Pecan is 
delightful in flavour, easy to handle, and 
of splendid keeping properties. 

In the meantime we must possess our 
souls in patience and make full use of the 
Nuts’ which our own countryside and con- 
venient markets provide for us. eJicwiNic 





Bottling Grapes.— When cutting the 
Grapes at this time: leave a portion of the 
wood in front of and behind the bunch, so 
that the lower part reaches well down into 
the bottle in which the Grapes are stored, 
the front buds tending to take away from 
the bunch any superfluous flow of sap 
while hanging. The bottles should be 
placed in‘a slanting position in racks fixed 
to the sides of the room, so that the Grapes 
hang clear. It is easy to keep Grapes for 
a considerable period in a dry room heated 
with hot water and with a ventilator at 
the apex. Strict attention is necessary in 
order to keep the atmosphere of the room 
dry and sweet with a temperature of about 
50 degs., or a few degrees higher or lower 
according to the outside temperature. To 
maintain these conditions keep a very 
Slight warmth in the pipes, and open the 
ventilators from about 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. in 
suitable weather for the purpose of ex- 
pelling damp. Lady Downe’s is the best 
kind for late keeping, so that other kinds 
that will not keep so well should be used. 
The bunches should be examined frequently 
and any berries which show the least sign 
of degay cut out.—F. W. G. : 
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The Silver Leaf Disease. 


In addition to being very common through- 
out this country, silver leaf disease is 
known on the Continent and also in South 
Africa, New Zealand, and Canada. The 
many investigators who have handled the 
problem agree that the fungus is not pre- 
sent inthe tissues of ‘‘ silvered ’”’ leaves, 
and that the “ silvering’’ is really an uh- 
usual reflection of light from the leaf sur- 
face, due to the disorganisation of leaf 
tissues by a toxin which is secreted by the 
fungus and finds its way to the leaf. 

Many attempts have been made to cure 
trees attacked by silver leaf, but no real 
success has been achieved, and the de- 
struction of affected wood, followed by the 
careful covering of the wounds left by 
pruning, is the only safe course to adopt 
to prevent further spread of the trouble. 

Recent investigations by Bintner serve to 
confirm this view. He agrees that the 
fiingus is not found naturally in the leaves, 
but if artificially introduced into a leaf by 
inoculation will develop there and produce 
the familiar ‘‘ silvering.”’ 
the fungus may enter the wood through a 
wound anywhere, from the topmost 
branches to the superficial roots, and. 
though trees may be saved, provided those 
branches to which the disease is confined 
are cut away immediately, there is little 
hope if the disease be present in the trunk. 

It is true that a few cases are reported 
in which trees have. recovered without 
treatment, but most growers are now con- 
vineed that to leave trees in the hope that 
they will get over this complaint is a very 
unwise policy. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Bintner discovered the 
existence of a false silver leaf in certain 
cases he examined. In these the -familiar 
silvering ’’ was noticed, but no trace of 
the fungus was present in the wood. It is 
quite possible that certain cases of “ self- 
recovery ’’ were cases of the false, rather 
than the true, silver leaf. 

The Silver Leaf Order has now become 
law, to the great advantage of all fruit 
growers, and particularly to the growers 
of the Victoria Plum, which is so very 
susceptible to the. disease. Large acreages 
of the Victoria have been already de- 
stroyed in fruit-growing districts. Practi- 
cal growers will find nothing new in the 
Order, save that it makes compulsory the 
removal and destruction of dead wood from 
Plum-trees which they have carried out 
voluntarily for years past. The real value 
of the Order to those who have cultivated 
their fruit-trees carefully is that it will 
prevent carelessness on the part of neigh- 
bours, and ‘it will compel those who have 
been content hitherto merely with cutting 
out the dead wood to destroy it as well. 
There is reason to believe that many people 
still require to be taught that dead wood 
on the ground serves as well as the dead 
wood on the tree as a medium fOr the de- 
velopment of the spores of silver leaf 
disease. It should be remembered, too, 
that it is not only on dead wood of Plum- 
trees that this development takes place, 
but on the dead wood of many other kinds. 
This is why the new Order enables an in- 
spector to require the destruction by fire 
of any dead wood on which there are visi- 
ble fruiting bodies of the disease. Some 
growers may wonder why the Order does 
not render compulsory the covering of 
wounds left by pruning. In point of fact, 
the difficuities of administering such a 
regulation would be so great that it must 
be left to the good sense of growers to at- 
tend to this matter. In cutting away 
affected wood they should see that it is 
removed well below the typical brown stain 


oe 


He states that . 


in the tissues, and excision should be fol- 
lowed by a good coating of Stockholm tar. 

While the Dccupier of any premises on 
which Plum-trees are growing should cut 
off and burn all dead wood without further 
notice, the work may be done any time be- 
fore April 1st in each year, save in those 
ceases where a special notice is served by 
an inspector. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Peaches.—If the house was closed, 
as recommended, the flower-buds will be 
swelling fast. That there may be no at- 
tack of ‘‘ fly ’’ while the trees are in bloom, 
yaporise the house two evenings in succes- 
sion, omitting to damp down at mid-day 
on each occasion. Until the flowers begin 
to open adhere to the same day and night 
temperatures, and continue to damp down 
and syringe more or less in accordance 
with outer weather conditions. When the 
trees come into bloom increase the tem- 
peratures 5 degs. and cease damping, ete. 
Afford a chink of air in dull weather, but 
when bright ventilate more freely and 
sprinkle the paths when closing for the 
day: Fertilise the blooms in the middle of 
the day, and if there are large and small 
flowered varieties in the same house pass 
a brush or rabbit’s-tail over one of the 
latter first and then carry the collected 
pollen to a tree of the former, and so on, 


-by which means a more certain set is 


secured. A house to succeed the foregoing 
should now be closed and started.—A. W. 

Orchard-houses.—Where trees in pots 
have been standing out of doors, either 
plunged or protected from frost by straw 
or leaves, the time is at hand when they 
must again be housed. First, however, the 
house itself ought to be thoroughly cleaned. 
Any limewashing of walls, ete., should be 
attended to, mixing a handful or two of 
sulphur in the wash. Before housing the 
trees let the pots be thoroughly scrubbed, 
the drainage holes of each being inspected 
for snails and slugs. When the trees are 
under cover the needful pruning can be 
done. The pruner should be guided by the 
requirements of each individual specimen, 
but he should try to keep the trees compact 
and the branches ‘‘ at home.’”? Bare or un- 
fruitful shoots must be cut out and short, 
stocky growths well studded with fruit- 
buds ought to receive plenty of room. No 
heat whatever willbe necessary, although, 
as is well known, Peaches and Nectarines 
in pots are easily forced if necessary.— 
W. McG. 

Apple Hollandbury.—I quite agree with 
your correspondent, ‘“‘ BH. M.’s,’’ eulogistic 
remarks about the Apple Hollandbury. I 
have on my liwn a tree about 30 feet high, 
which always bears well, the fruit being 
excellent not only for dessert, but for cook- 
ing. The 1919 crop was rather above the 
normal in quantity, but somewhat under 
usual size. The colouring of the Apples 
(a bronzy-red and yellow) is quite a 
feature and most attractive. I do not find 
it keeps badly. I have still a number of 
quite good and sound fruit, and apparently 
likely to remain so for several weeks.— 
SEATON F. Taytor, Shortlands, Kent. 

Hardy fruits.—Push on with the prun- 
ing, training, nailing, or tying, as the case 
may be, of wall fruit trees, .spurring back 
to four buds the young wood on Pears and 
sweet Cherries, and to five buds on Plums. 
Sweet Cherries are always best dealt with 
in this direction in late summer and 
autumn, as the wood then heals quickly, 
and gumming is not so likely to follow 
when much cutting back or cutting out of 
old, decrepit spurs has to be done.—A. W. 
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PLANTS. 


Wistaria-Ornamented Fountain. 


ar better than words, the illustration ac- 
companying this note shows to what good 
use the Wistaria may occasionally be put. 
its flower beauty more easily imagined 
than described. Whether at first to ad- 
mire it or the reverse was a moot point, 
the feeling gaining ground that something 
not very desirable was in sight, otherwise 
so glorious a flower shroud would hardly 
have been necessary. EHyentually the 


embraces need of necessity be restricted to 
house or wall—these may have their com- 
plement all the same—but that old or de- 
erepit tree, trellis, fence, or lofty pergola 
may now ant then receive a-share, thereby 
adding to the garden picture and providing 
an unusual touch of beauty where it was 
not known before. Associated with the 
last-named a portion of the flower beauty 
of the Wistaria would be seen from within 
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seemed to fill the air. Very little explora- 
tion was necessary to loeate its origin, for 
this great mass was full of bloom, hun- 
dreds of spikes each a foot or more high. 
Never have I seen this old plant flower so 
freely. The group referred to had bloomed 
very sparsely in former years. The reason, 
in my opinion, for its unusual flowering 
this year is that several large trees near 
having been felled during the war, the dry, 
starved bank has been exposed to the sun. 
Of course, it is not a plant to introduce 
into the garden proper, owing to its 
voracious character, nevertheless, it is a 
delightful subject when in full bloom on 
Christmas Day. It is at this.time of year 
that.a few spikes cut and brought into the 
house are so welcome. Where its own 





picture-making effect of the whole, to- 
gether with a certain originality which is 
unmistakable, began to dawn on me, and 
this, in conjunction with its suggestive- 
hess, is worthy of consideration by those 
requiring something out of the common. 
What more fitting or more beautiful than 
the Wistaria when occasion arises. Ever 
appreciative of a host, a support, or some- 
thing on which its great limbs can recline, 
it is at once the hardiest and most prodigal 
of flowering climbing plants - suited to 
British gardens. Where a flower mantle 
of the best is required, whether to mask 
in undesirable feature, to give effect to an 
original conception, or to enhance the 
beauty of the whole, the Wistaria may be 
relied upon to play its part. This reminds 
one that uot all of the flower beauty if 


A Wistaria-ornamented fountain, 


. 


which is not usually so in the pergola as 
usually constructed. Too often all there 
is is above and without, the low-placed, 
often crowded roof excluding light, but 
the result of misguided effort. Hence a 
plea for the loftier pergola, occasionally 
with, if you will, its span-roof as opposed 
to the flat-topped arrangement, which, 
owing to bad construction and worse plant- 
ing, conceals not a little of the beauty 
such things should reveal. Q 

HH). H. JENKINS. 


The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fra- 
grans).—Passing near a large group of this 
—which had been almost forgotten—in an 
out-of-the-way part of the wild garden a 
few days ago, I was attracted by a de- 
lightful Heliotrupe-like fragrance which 


leaves are not a success in a cut state I 
find the handsome bronzy leaves of the 
great Rockfoils answer well. Put a few 
pieces of root into hungry waste places— 
ash heaps or hedgerows—and forget about 
them until Christmas Day, when the per- 


‘fume of the flowers will at once arrest 


attention.—H. M. 

Plants after frost.—Frosis of any 
severity are apt to dislodge the roots of 
such things as Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, 
Forget-me-nots, and. so on. Autumn- 
planted Cabbages, too, are liable to suffer 
in the same way, so as soon after the thaw 
as it is possible to go upon the soil see that 
these plants are made firm in_ their 
quarters. Timely attention in this respect 
at this season will prevent disappointment 
at a later date. 
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Irises from Seed. 

THose who have not tried raising Irises 
from seed should make a note to do so 
next season. It is a fascinating occupa- 
tion, and if intelligently done there is 
quite a good chance of obtaining something 
really worth having, and always a cer- 
tainty of raising many interesting forms. 
I am referring more particularly to those 
Irises which are comprised in the Ger- 
manica set, most of which are of easy 
culture. Of course, fertilisation must be 
done by hand, and it is important to see 
that the seed parents are good varieties. 
For instance, I. Trojana is an excellent 
variety for this purpose on account of the 
branching habit of its flower-stems, many 
good varieties being spoiled by the flowers 
being set too close on straight stems. 
Those who have seen the graceful hybrids 
whieh have Trojana blood in them will 
never be content with the straight and 
formal appearance of many of the older 
varieties. Size of flower must also be con- 
sidered as well as colour, and for this 
latter attribute I. pallida makes a good 
seed parent. I. Ciengialti, too, is useful 
for hybridising for its neat and compact 
habit, and, of course, many other good 
forms can be used in experimenting. 

One all-important factor in fertilising 
the flowers is to see that the pollen is fresh 
and that the stigma (the female organ) ‘s 
receptive. The anthers carrying the pollen 
usually split as the flowers open, and 
shortly afterwards the pollen is ready for 
use and-should be applied to the stigma of 
the female parent as soon as the latter is 
ready, as the pollen soon loses its potency. 
The stigma is not ready for the pollen 
until some twelve hours or more after. the 
flowers haye opened, but its readiness is 
shown by the lip of the stigma curving 
downwards. The pollen can be applied in 
the usual way with a soft camel-hair brush, 
or by taking out the anthers carefully and 
rubbing them lightly on the stigma. Mid- 
day is about the best time for the opera- 
tion on a warm, sunny day. 

When the seed is ripe, which is shown 
by the splitting of the seed vessels, it 
should be kept for a month or two in a 
thoroughly dry place and sown in a light 
but good compost made up of leaf-mouid 
and sand and a little old mortar about the 
end of October. The seedlings should ap- 
pear early in the following spring and be 
strong enough to plaut out in their flower- 
ing quarters by about midsummer. They 
should flower two years after planting out, 
though a few of the more precocious ones 
may bloom one year after planting. 

In choosing the seed parents it is not 


necessary that both should be of the Ger-~ 


manica Class. The late*Sir Michael Foster 
raised some beautiful hybrids between the 
Cushion [ris and the Germanica forms, and 
there is plenty of room for interesting ex- 
periments in other directions. N. L. 





Hardy flower borders.—In most places 
the dead stems of herbaceous plants are 
cut over before this time, but those who 
have been unable to attend to this work 
need not worry. There is yet plenty of 
time to overtake it, and, as a matter of 
fact, the stems or withered foliage act as 
a protection to the roots of the more ten- 
der things in the event of severe weather. 
Those who were not able to finish any lift- 
img, replanting, etc., of hardy plants in 
early winter will be well advised to delay 
yet awhile. While such plants are never 
in reality quite dormant, the roots are at 
their lowest vitality just at this time, and 
lifting and replanting will in many cases 
prove, if not fatal, at least detrimental to 
the future welfare of the plants.—W. McG. 

) 
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The New Zealand Flax 


(PHORMIUM TENAX). 


Tnts is one of those plants which is not 
hardy everywhere, but in favourable 
climates—those near the sea, for example— 
it may be used with considerable effect, 
and it certainly adds distinction to its sur- 
roundings. P. tenax deserves to be grown, 
were it only for its massive foliage. The 
leaves are broad, shining, rather leathery 
in appearance, and attain to,a height of 
8 feet or thereby. It blooms freely, too, 
and although the flowers are not, perhaps, 
conspicuous, they are decidedly interesting. 
Produced upon long spikes which tower 
above the leaves, the flowers are borne 
loosely, and I have observed that, in 
colour, they vary according to the season, 
whether wet or the reverse. During a 
favourable summer they are of a yellowish- 
lemon colour, but in damp seasons they 
assume rather a dingy-brown shade. In 
these gardens P. tenax succeeds admirably, 
both soil and climate being adapted to its 
needs. The soil is very deep, and, while 
not wet, is, nevertheless, sufficiently moist, 
while the staple is peat of very fair 


quality. There is a variegated form of 


some merit, and it succeeds equally well in ° 


favourable surroundings. Fven in places 
where moisture is somewhat excessive the 
New Zealand Flax will succeed, but in 
such cases the climate must, naturally, be 
mild. Where it cannot, owing to climatic 
conditions, be grown in the open, P. tenax 
is admirably adapted for use as a tub 
plant for conservatory or ‘* winter garden ”’ 
decoration, and it may be readily increased 
by division, which is best performed during 
the summer. W. McG. 
Balmae. 


White Everlasting Pea. 


Av p. 605 it is stated that from a batch of 
seedlings .raised from the white variety 
not one came true. This is curious, and, 
I should say, unusual. It must be thirty 
yeurs ago that I discovered an old plant 
of this Pea in a friend’s garden, the first 
one I ever saw ; in fact, I was not aware 
that such a thing existed. It must have 
been many years in that garden. ‘The 
owner did not know how many or where 
it came from. I do not know when 
Loudon’s ‘! Hortus Britannicus’’ was 





published, but this white variety does not. 


wppear in it, but is in the supplement 
which was issued in 1850, under the name 
of albiflorus.. There is, I believe, no re- 
cord of its origin. We do not know if it 
is a sport or a seminal variation, and I 
am convinced that in’ my young days 
ninety-nine gardeners out of a bundred 
were not aware of its existence. It hap- 
pened in one very fine summer that this 
particular plant carried a heavy crop of 
seeds, and I suggested that they should 
be sown. ‘Lhis was done early in the fol- 
lowing April, and, as it happened to be a 
nice, seasonable month, nearly all the 
seeds came up. In due time they 
flowered, and one-fourth of them came 
true. The following year the seed was 
made over to me, and I raised about a 
theusand young plants, with the same re- 
sult. It was curious, however, that, 
whereas with my friend the plants which 
reverted all bore flowers of the same 
tint, in my case they varied consider- 
ably. I could have selected several forms 
distinct enough to name, but failed to do 
so, and eventually distributed them, so 
that in all probability they live in various 
parts of the country. 

We may, I suppose, take it for granted 
that the white variety is a sport. Had it 
originated from seed, there would not be 
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such a strong tendency to reversion. See- 
ing that Lathyrus latifolius has been cul- 
tivated in English gardens many \years 
(Loudon states that it is a native of this 
country), it seems strange that it has 
varied so little. The white variety was a 
big departure from the type, and one 
would think tkat very delicate varieties 
in colour intermediate between this and 
the coloured form would have declared 
themselves. Very probably the want of 
perfume has had a deterring influence, 
the hybridiser not thinking it worthy of 
special attention. Tt is, however, a 
perennial with most valuable qualities. 
J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for shaded borders.—I have some 
large borders densely shaded by trees in 
the heart of London. I am at a loss to 
know what to do with them. Can you ad- 
vise me what to plant, subjects ranging 
from shrubs to bulbs and small-flowering 
plants which will stand shade best?—JoHN 
WATSON. 

(The number of plants that will thrive 
under trees is not large, and, in all pro- 
bability, Daffodils in variety, with Wood 
Hyacinth, erns, Foxgloves, and Primulas, 
inclusive of Primroses, would provide the 
most interesting variety. If, in addition 
to the dense shade referred to, the posi- 
tion is invaded by tree roots, and, while 
impoverished thereby, is rendered excep- 
tionally dry, the difficulty would be in- 
creased. You could, of course, associate 
Lilies with the Ferns, with Foxgloves in 


the background, though for the first-named . 


the soil might need improving. Of shrubs 
usually successful beneath shade, Aucuba, 
Rerberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium, Broom, 
Daphne pontica, St. John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
cum ealycinum), Snowberry, Butcher’s 
Broom, Sarcococea, Sweet Briar, and Rosa 
rugosa are the best. Of herbaceous plants, 
Campanula grandis, C. persicifolia (all 
varieties),* C. lactiflora, Lenten Roses, 
and Hepatica could be relied upon, with 
Day Lilies and Spirrea Aruncus in the more 
open places. It is now too late to plant 
Daffodils, and- what Lilies would be suit- 
able would depend upon the soil and other 
things ] 


Hardy flower notes. — Continue to 
clean over and fork amaqng hardy plants. 
Many of these are of vigorous growth and 
must have feeding of some kind if they 
are to remain in health. Spent hotbed 
manure is useful in this way, but yard 
manure is preferable when if can be 
spared. Bulbs begin to peer through the 
surface of herbaceous borders, and there 
is now less risk that damage-will be done, 
although, as a matter of fact; if labelling 
is thorough and the labels are kept re- 
newed as becomes needful, the forking or 


digging of hardy flower borders can be done © 
Delay, for a little, any re- 


at any time. 
planting or dividing which may be contem- 
plated. 


Lycoris squamigera.—Some of the finest 
species of Lycoris, such as L. aurea and L. 
radiata, are difficult to grow. The same 
cannot, however, be said of the Japanese 
L. squamigera, which will thrive under 
much the same conditions as the Bella- 
donna Lily. Like this last, the Lycoris 
flowers in August after the leaves are 
withered. The blossoms, which are borne 
several on a scape, are individually about 
4 inches across and in colour soft rose with 
a tinge of slatey-blue at the tips. This 
blush tinge varies in extent according to 
the weather, as, if cold and wet, it is more 
pronounced than if fine and dry. A warm, 
narrow border will suit this Lycoris well. 
—K. R. W. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





_Fuchsias. 


No plants command general! atten- 
tion than Fuchsia, as they ar¢ free grow- 
ing, bloom for months together, and may 
be grown with almost as much ease in a 
house window, where the sunlight reaches 
it, as in a greenhcuse. They are not de- 
pendent entirely on artificial heat, and so 
amateurs often make a speciality of them 
with great success. Useful as they are 
for indoor culture, they are none the less 


more 


in June and July in moderate-sized pots, 
say, 4 inches, may easily be obtained from 
spring-struck cuttings, which, if potted 
when ready into a small pot, and then 
into the size named for blooming, will be 
full of blossom by July. 

The best compost for Fuchsias is turf, 
fairly well decayed, three parts to two of 
leaf-soil, with sharp sand or road-grit 
added to assist drainage, although the 
pots should be well crocked to guarantee 











A well-grown single Fuchsia. 


so when employed in the open as for win- 
dow-boxes, baskets, vases, and in other 
similar places where the pendent blossoms 
are seen to great advantage. The popu- 
larity of the Fuchsia is due, doubtless, to 
its simple needs and quick growith. 
Plants of such all-round capabilities as 
the Fuchsia are a boon to the amateur 
who, starting in spring with a score cf 
plants in several varieties, has at once 
the wherewithal to make his greenhouse 
very gay all the summer. One Inay grow 
them up to almost any size required, and 
train them to nearly ‘any shape, but speci- 
mens of large dimensions take time, and 
to achieve this they must be cultivated to 
that end and the flower-buds removed as 
they appear. Small plants for flowering 


this, as, otherwise, if they become water- 
logged, the plants inevitably lose their 
leaves. The shape it is desired to have 
the plants should be decided upon early. 

Baskets hung about a verandah or con- 
servatory are always attractive when filled 
with climbers or blossoms of a drooping 
or pendulous habit, and none are better 
fitted for this than* some varieties of 
Fuchsias, but it is next to useless to, plant 
old specimens in a basket and expect to 
tie them down as one wants them without 
a mishap occurring, and only newly-struck 
euttines should be selected. One or two, 
or even three sorts, according to size of 
the basket, may be grown, and the diver- 
sity of flowers enhances the appearance 
in the summer, 


might be. 


_ the winter. 
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Epacris. 
IN many places where winter flowers are 
in demand these beautiful, bard-wooded 
subjects are not grown so much as they 
The Hpacrises are principally 
natives of Australia. The flowers vary in 
colour from pure white to red, some of 
the intermediate shades being very beau- 
tiful. Most of the garden varieties are 
of an upright habit of growth, and should 
not be stopped too freely, as on a plant in 
au pot d inches or 6 inches in diameter 
half-a-dozen long, bold shoots clothed 
throughout the greater part of their length 
are decidedly more effective than a much 
larger bumber each bearing but a few 
blossoms. Most of these garden varieties 
flower during the winter months, but the 


spreading-habited Hpacris longitiora will 
bloom late in the spring, and otten well 
into the summer. <As the shoots of this 


are borne in an almost borizontal manner, 
and the flowers are pendulous, the 
tnanches should not be tied up any more 
than is absolutely necessary. ‘Che flowers 
or Wpacris longiflora are bright red tipped 
With white. There is a double-flowered 
Hpacris in cultivation, being, in fact, a 


variety of Hpacris onosmietiora, or pur- 
purascens, as it is also. ealled. The 


flowers, closely packed together on the 
sturdy shoots, are pure white when fully 
expanded and very double. 





Raising Begonias from Seed. 


WouLp it be possible to 
from seed in unheated greenhouse in 
spring to tower outdoors the following 
summer? IL wish to grow both the large- 
flowering sorts and the smatl-tlowering, 
bright red with the brouze-brown foliage. 
1 should be glad to know name of last 
mentioned, Any information as to treat- 
ment of Begonias to be grown in the open 
during summer, when to lift, and how to 
store during winter would be much ap- 
preciated.—BOURNIA. 


raise Begonias 


[It would be quite impossible to raise 
Begonias from seed in an unheated green- 
house to have them forward enough for 
lanting out in the following summer. In 
order to raise them for sunnner bedding, 
the seed should be sown in the early part 
of Yebruary, and ‘placed in a temperature 
of oo degs. to 60 degs. As you have no 
heat available, the best suggestion we can 
make purchase dormant tubers of 
good varielies (mixed bulbs are by far 
the cheapest), pot them, and grow in the 
greenhouse till they can be safely planted 
out of doors, or seed may be sown in May, 
and the young plants grown on during the 
summer. They will not flower the same 
year, but will form small .tubers, which 
can be wintered in shallow -boxes of fine 
soil. Then in the following March they 
nay be potted singly and grown on in the 
greenhquse till the season is sufficiently 
advauneed for them to be planted out. 
Beds prepared for \Begonias should be 
well dug, incorporating at the same time 
a moderate amount of manure. When the 
plants are growing freely, they are greatly 
benefited by a mulching of leaf-mould. 
With the appearance of autumn frosts, the 
tubers should be difted .and Jaid on the 
greenhouse stage to dry. In a few days 
they will shed their stems, when the 
tubers may be laid in boxes of fine soil for 
They must be kept in a place 
quite safe from frost. The small, bronzy- 
foliaged kinds do not form tubers, but be- 
long to what is termed the fibrous-rooted 
class. The best are Crimson Bedder and 
Crimson Gem. ] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Striking cuttings.—Woald you approve 
of striking cuttings of soft-wooded plants 
in hotbeds of manure, where pipe-heat is 
not available? Would, say, cuttings of 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations and Zonal 
Pelargoniums root under this treatment? 
*—CLIMBER. 

[Cuttings of many different kinds of 
soft-wooded plants may be struck in a 
frame on a hotbed. Care.must be taken 
that the temperature of the frame does 
uot mount up over 55 degs. or there- 
abouts, and if there is too much moisture 
the lights may be tilted at the back, in 
order to allow it to escape. Perpetual 
Carnations would strike fairly well under 
these conditions, but Pelargoniums would 
be likely to decay, as a light, buoyant at- 
mosphere is more in their favour. All 
excess of moisture is very injurious to 
cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums. ] 


The propagating-house. — The house 
should be cleaned and put in order, as this 
will shortly be in request for a variety of 
purposes. In many places insects, such as 
woodlice, cockroaches, and crickets, are 
very troublesome in these structures. An 
effort both to kill and exclude them in 
future should be made by filling the house 
with the fumes of burning sulphur and 
stopping all holes and crevices in the 
brickwork, and, wherever they gain an en- 
trance, with cement. Plunging-beds both 
in frames and outside the latter should be 
refilled with sterilised material or such as 
has beeen placed on iron sheeting over a 
fire to kill insects, their eggs, and fungoid 
germs. Leaf-mould and loam required for 
the filling of pots, pans, ete., should also 
be subjected to the same treatment before- 
hand, and the same with Moss when this 
is used for the covering of crocks or the 
‘ringing’? of Dracenas, ete.—M. S. 

Begonias, Gloxinias,. and Streptocarpi. 
—Seeds of these useful greenhouse sub- 
jects may be sown now. It is not wise, how- 
ever, to make this the only sowing, and a 
supplementary one can be made in a 
month’s time. Still, a few early seedlings 
are profitable, and if carefully attended to 
they may be had in bloom in about six 
months from the date of sowing. As all 
the seeds are very minute let the seed- 
pans be prepared previous to opening the 
packets. Sow thinly, press the seeds into 
the soil without covering them, place a 
sheet of glass over each pan, and stand in 
a temperature round about 60 degs. When 
germination takes place remove the glass 
and prick off as soon as the seedlings are 
fit to handle. 


Mimosa pudica.—Known as the Sensitive 

Plant, Mimosa pudica was, at one time, 
often found in the stove, where it was 
grown principally on account 6f its habit 
of closing its pinnate leaves if touched or 
disturbed by -.a breeze. The plant was 
usually looked upon more in the light of a 
curiosity than as being of any decided use. 
It is one of those stove plants of former 
days which has almost disappeared under 
modern conditions, but it can be easily 
raised from seeds sown round about March 
and given the ordinary stove treatment and 
temperature.—W. McG. 
_ Plants in pits.—While plants wintered 
in cold frames require but little moisture, 
those in pits which are heated by hot-water 
pipes inust have sufficient water to keep 
them in health, and to prevent outbreaks 
of greenfly or of red spider. Such things, 
however, as Fuchsias and cut-over Zonal 
Pelargoniums, may be kept on the dry 
side, while Statices, Hydrangeas, Diplacus 
glutinosus, cut-back, © fibrous-rooted Be- 
gonias kept for stock, and similar oreen- 
house subjects, must not be permitted to 
get over-dry at this season.—Scor. 


were 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Chrysanthemum Cuttings. 


THE first batch of Chrysanthemum cuttings 
(that is, those which are intended to pro- 
duce fine flowers and for growing on into 
specimen plants) should now be putting 
forth their roots, and will soon have to be 
moved froin ‘the propagating frame or pit. 
Many kinds will be found to strike much 
more readily than others. It is a.great 
mistake to. allow these to remain in the 
propagating-frame after they have com- 
menced to root and be subjected to the 
same treatment as those in a less forward 
state, even one day longer than is neces- 
sary, or premature growth will be the con- 
sequence. In all stages of their growth no 
coddling or forcing should be allowed, 
strong solid foliage and wood built up 
gradually are most essential if the best 
results are to be attained, therefore they 
should be looked over daily and the more 
forward ones removed to another frame 
in the same house, which may be aired 


more freely, or a heated pit, placing the: 


plants near the glass on a bed of finely- 
sifted coal-ashes. As soon as it is found 
that the young plants are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to withstand sun and air without 
serious results, such as severe flagging, no 
harm will arise should the leaves droop 
slightly when exposed to sun and wind, 
provided they freshen up again during the 
evening. Remove the plants to a shelf in 
the greenhouse as near the glass as possi- 
ble, where they may be aired freely on all 
favourable occasions. The plants, being in 
small pots, should be examined twice daily 
and thoroughly soaked with water when 
needed. “When the weather is bright, spray 
over with the syringe in the morning and 
early afternoon. Make good any cuttings 
that have failed to strike. Cuttings which 
not’ obtainable before should be 


much better to have the whole of the col- 
lection quickly rooted so that they may be 
grown on under the same conditions. 

FF. W. G. 





Propagating Chrysanthemums.—I want 
to take some cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 
May I take them now?* As I am only able 
to keep out the frost, what had I better do? 
—ANXIOUS. 

[If you have a structure sufficient to keep 
out the frost you may put in your Chrys- 
anthemum cuttings now, for although they 
will root slowly, it is better than keeping 
them too warm during their earlier stages. 
The majority of cultivators prefer putting 
the cuttings singly: into small pots, but 
there is no necessity to do so if space is an 
object, as half-a-dozen cuttings can, with- 
out difficulty, be put into a pot 4 inches in 
diameter. In the first place, the pots 
should be clean and well drained, then 
filled with a compost consisting of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with half a 
part of sand, the whole being passed 
through a sieve with 23-inch mesh in order 
to remove the rougher portions. These 
bits may be put into the bottom immedi- 
ately above the crocks. In filling the pots 
the soil should be made quite level and 
pressed down moderately firm. ‘The best 
cuttings are the stout young shoots or 
suckers pushed up near the base of the 
plant. They should be cut off below the 
soil, as that portion which is underground 
pushes out roots in less time than the 
upper portion of a shoot. In some cases it 
may be necessary to remove two or three 
leaves in order to allow a clear inch at the 


_ base for insertion, but with a great many 


° 
the underground portion which has no 
leaves will be enough. In inserting the 
cuttings see that the soil is made moder- 
ately firm around them. After this give a 
eood watering through a fine rose—sufli- 
cient, in fact, to settle the soil thoroughly 
in its place. Then stand the pots in a 
good light position in a frame or green- 
house, whichever you have, and if the soil 
is kept moderately moist the cuttings will 
root slowly. and surely. Later on, when 
the sun gains more power, the cuttings are 
better kept fairly close till rooted, but now 
this is not necessary. When well rooted 
they may be potted singly into small pots, 
using the same soil as for cuttings, except 
with a lessened amount of sand. ] 





‘ The Newer Exhibition 
Chrysanthemums. 


I aM anxious to know whether the newer 
exhibition Chrysanthemums—viz., Edith 
Cavell, Golden Champion, Mrs. Jas. Gibson, 
Mrs. Algernon Davis, and Sir H. Letch- 
worth, are generally good doers and of 
fairly dwarf habit. I have grown some 
really fine blooms ig recent years, although 
I have no greenhouse (and no amateur 
need despair because of this). As I re- 
quire a few new varieties, information on 
the above would be acceptable. 
W. STRETCH. 

[Generally speaking, the plants are of 
medium height and can be easily managed. 
If you propose to grow your plants out- 
doors and to flower them there without 
any artificial aid you are expecting a great 
deal. We would advise you, however, to 
plant them or grow them outdoors in a 
warm aspect where shelter from cold and 
boisterous winds can be assured, then we 
think you may expect a fair amount of 
success. To grow these plants in the 
manner you suggest and flower them out- 
doors before the really bad weather of late 
autumn is with us, you should see that the 
buds are retained quite early. For this 
reason we should be disposed to pinch out 
the points of all plants that have not made 
a natural break by the middle of May and 
then retain first crown buds when they ap- 
pear. First crown buds are the first series 
of buds to develop after the plant makes 
a natural break or is pinched in the way 
we have suggested. A description of the 
Japanese varieties you mention is as fol- 
lows, ‘viz., Edith Cavell (very large and 
deep bloom, colour light chestnut with gold 
reverse, long, broad, reflexing florets, 
height about 32 feet), Golden Champion (a 
very large and fine flower, colour golden- 
bronze, height about 4} feet), Mrs. Jas. 
Gibson (a very popular mauye-pink flower 
of splendid quality, medium height), and 
Mrs. Algernon Davis (one of the most re- 
fined Japanese sorts in cultivation, the 
colour a beautiful tone of mauve-pink). Sir 
Edward Letchworth is also a distinct and 
beautiful flower of a purple colour with 
silvery reverse. ; 

If the cuttings be inserted in good time 
plants of each of the above-mentioned sorts 
should show their first crown buds from a 
natural break in good time.] 
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Forcing 


As soon as frost kills the leaves in autumn 
the plants intended for forcing should be 
taken up and laid in some Jight soil. Open 
a trench at one end of the plantation and 
lift the plants, with as many roots at- 
tached to them as possible. After taking 
off the thongs for next year’s crop, lay 
the roots in some light, dry litter to keep 
frost from them. Thus a few roots may 
be had during the winter for forcing when 
required. From 55 degs. to 60 degs. will 
be heat enough, and the roots may be 
planted either in large flower-pots, ais in 
the illustration, or boxes. If in pots, in- 
yert another the same size over the one in 
which the roots are planted. Thus cir- 
cumstanced and placed in the temperature 
just named, fine, crisp, well-blanched 





Seakale. 


ties, a Cucumber or Melon house with 
bottom heat at command will be found to 
be one of the best structures in which to 
produce it. Put a few inches of soil over 
the slates or boards forming the bottom 
over the pipes or hot-water tank. In this 
set the roots upright several inches apart, 
running some soil in between them, and 
water well, and as soon as the crowns 
show signs of growth, give another soak- 
ing, and cover them to a depth of 9 inches 
or 1 foot with dry, sifted leaf-mould or 
Cocoanut fibre. Thus treated, in a very 
short time the tips of the leaves will ap- 
pear above the covering, when the Kale 
will be fit for use. When 

ForceD IN THE OPEN AIR, Seakale pots or 
boxes having wooden covers must be 


icine 


Simple way of forcing Seakale. 


Kale will be produced. If required soon 
after being put.into warmth, place a few 
barrow-loads of hot manure in the house, 
that set the pots. The warmth 
induces quick growth and superior heads. 
If in boxes, they should be deep enough 
for the roots to stand upright, and there 
should be depth for the Kale to grow to 
its full length before it reaches the lid of 
the box. If more convenient, the roots 
may be planted in light soil 

IN THE MUSHROOM-HOUSE, covering them 
over with some light material to keep the 
crowns in darkness. Fine crops may also 
be grown upon ordinary hotbeds covered 
with frames and wooden sashes. If glass 
Sashes are used, they must be covered 


‘with straw and double mats to exclude 


light and keep the temperature of the 
frames equable—i.e., about 60 degs. The 
roots may be planted in light soil or in 
pots placed upon the heated material, 
which should be covered with sifted ashes 
or some light material to keep down the 
rank steam. 

Where Kale is required in large quanti- 


placed over the clumps of plants, and the 
pots or boxes must be covered with fer- 
menting material, consisting of hot stable 
manure and leaves well mixed together. 
Care must be taken that the manure does 
not overheat, or the crowns will get 
scorched and the crop be lost for the 
season. 

When grown in the open air, if a cover- 
ing of ashes or light, loose soil is placed 
over ithe crowns from 9 inches to 1 foot in 
depth just before the crowns start into 
growth in spring, the heads of Kale will 
grow up through the covering, and when 
uncovered the result is often a superior 
article of diet that comes in very useful 
when other vegetables are scarce. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vegetable forcing.—Pot up or plant out 
in the Mushroom-house or foreing pit 
weekly relays of Seakale crowns, to ensure 


a regular succession, regulating the num-: 


ber according to the demand. Asparagus 
crowns, if grown: in sufficient quantity to 
admit of beds being broken up annually, 
or if the requisite quantity can be pur- 
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chased, will now force readily in a frame 
placed on a hotbed consisting largely of 
tree leaves or in heated pits. A supply of 
Chicory for salad and other purposes 
should also be forthcoming now and on- 
wards.—A. W. 

Club in Cauliflowers and Winter Greens. 
—My attention was called‘to a number of 
Cauliflowers and Winter Greens a few days 
ago growing on land comparatively new, 
and which had only received a moderate 
amount of manure. In the case of the 
Cauliflowers, most of them had produced 
nice-sized heads before giving the usual 
indications, in flagging leaves, that club 
had made its appearance. I could not dis- 
cern anything wrong with the curds, ex- 
cept that they were not of very good colour 
—one might call it a ‘‘muddy”’ yellow. 
The Winter Greens had to be pulled up. 
The theory advanced by the grower was 
that the Cauliflowers growing more rapidly 
and coming to maturity were not affected 
until after the heads had formed, and it 
did not much matter, whereas the Winter 
rreens being slower, the disease had got 
the upper hand. I pass this on to readers 
of GARDENING, as, perhaps, someone has 
had a like experience. Club seems much 


more prevalent this year, and not a few. 


growers attribute it to 


drought.—DeErny. 


long spells of 


Examining Potatoes in store.—It is to 
be feared that amongst the many who have 
taken up the cultivation of Potatoes during 
the last few years there are numbers 
who think that, after drying and put- 
ting them away in sacks, no further 
trouble is needed. As a matter of fact. it 
is often, after Potatoes have heen so dis- 
posed and placed in none too airy rooms, 
that trouble begins. It is then when they 
begin to ‘‘sweat,’’? and chits grow apace. 
In these circumstances periodical overhaul- 
ing is an absolute necessity. There is, too, 
another reason why inspection should be 
observed, and it is to remove any diseased 
tybers, which soon infect others. A little 
lime dusted in the sacks will help to ab- 
sorb moisture, and it is better to leave the 
sacks open rather than tie them up.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Brusse!s Sprouts.—These, when in sea- 
son, are always acceptable, but often they 
are of rather an inferior description in 
gardens. It should be remembered that 
they are gross feeders and do best when 
planted on firm and well-manured ground, 
while, in addition, they require a long sea- 
son of growth. This necessitates early 
sowing, and instead of leaving the plants 
to crowd each other in the seed-bed until 
required, it pays to prick them off into a 
cold-frame or into a nursery bed. Many 
run after varieties whfch produce large 
buttons, but it will be found that medium- 
sized, or even small, Sprouts are superior 
to the larger ones in point. of flavour.—A 
ScoTTisH GARDENER. 


Borecole.—This is, beyond doubt, one of 
the hardiest of vegetables and withstands 
frosts which destroy all others. It makes 
an excellent vegetable when boiled in the 
usual way, and provides a very satisfac- 
tory substitute for Spinach when cooked 
in the way customary in the case of that 
vegetable. There are many varieties, but 
I find nothing superior to the Dwarf Green 
Curled Kale, which, especially in cottage 
gardens, is the most generally grown.—A 
ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Seed Potatees.—Keep a watchful eye 
upon seed, tubers of Potatoes, and lay the 
earliest varieties thinly out in order to en- 
courage the growth of short, stocky shoots. 
Those for the first planting out of doors 
may be placed in trays, crowns upward, 
for convenierce in handling when planting 
time comes round. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Seed-sowing.—As soon as the seeds come 
to hand, there are several things which 
should be sown at once. For instance, 
Cucumbers and Melons are generally re- 
quired as early as circumstances permit of 
their being produced, which means that 
rather more seeds than the actual number 
of plants required may appear to warrant 
should be sown without further delay. 
This tallows of a margin for failures and 
accidents, as well as providing for a selec- 
tion of the resulting plants being made 
when the time arrives for setting them 
cut. Karly Tomatoes are also much ap- 
preciated, and to obtain them seed of a 
suitable variety should be sown and raised 
in heat forthwith. Owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, it is only in favoured 
districts that very early outdoor sowings 
of Peas’ and Broad Beans can be made. 
Loss of time can, however, be obviated by 
sowing the sced in pots or boxes, and. in 
regard to Peas on turves also, starting 
them in heat. Lettuces of a quick- 
hearting Cabbage variety for pricking 
out eventually into frames placed on hot- 
beds constructed largely of tree leaves 
should also be sown now. It is always 
best to rely on new seed of Shorthorn 
Carrots for sowing in frames at this time 
of year, and if the hotbed ‘and soil-bed are 
in readiness, the seed should be sown at 
once, as it will be some time before the 
roots are fit for pulling. MRadishes, too, 
should he sown forthwith if roots for draw- 
ing early are desired. Sweet Peas can 
never be had too early for cutting, and it 
is usual to make the first sowing in pots 
now, and to raise the plants under the 
same conditions as the edible varieties. 
lor stove and greenhouse decoration, 
Gloxinias and tuberous Begonias are in- 
valuable. Seed of both should be care- 
fully sown now and raised in a plant stove 
or foreine house. There are. of course, 
other -subjects than those mentioned which 
erowers make a poimt of raising early in 
the year, but those enumerated are such 
asx are generally cultivated, and call for 
attention at the present moment. 


Hardy fruit garden.—The weather of late 
has been of a nature to seriously retard 
work in this department, especially the 
spraying of trees on walls and in the open, 
which have already undergone their annual 
course of pruning, ete. When more set- 
tled conditions prevail, an endeavour 
should be made to bring up arreams, and to 
get the whole brought to a speedy conelu- 
sion, as important work in. other directions 
will soon be claiming attention. 


Forced vegetables.—lrench Beans will 
now force more readily and prove more 
profitable than has been the case during 
the past month or so. To ensure a con- 
tinuous supply, sowings should be made 
every twelve or fourteen days. If the pots 
are stood on a board placed over a hot- 
water pipe and the seeds are dibbled in 
as soon as the soil has become warm, ger- 
mination is greatly expedited and much 
time saved. Plants in bearing should be 
assisted with manurial waterings and 
dewed over with tepid water in bright 
eather, The surroundings should also 
be kept more or less moist, otherwise red 
spider will soon put in an appearance. 
Where there is accommodation for doing 
so, sow one of the climbing varieties in 
large pots towards the end-of the month. 
Under favourable conditions the plants 
will yield pods over a long period, . and 
obviate the necessity for growing the dwarf 
varieties later in the season, with atten- 
dant risks in regard to red spider, par- 
ticularly when the forcing of the  last- 
named has to be carried out in ‘the early 
yinery or Peach-house, @ A. W, 





Midland Counties. 


Apricots.—If not already done, the 
pruning of these should no longer be de- 
layed, as the bloom-buds ‘of Apricots are 
the first to expand, and very little mild 
weather causes them to show signs of 
bursting. . If the trees were given proper 
attention in the matter of disbudding and 
pinching in the Brow ike season, this win- 
ter pruning will not be ‘of a severe charac- 
ter. Remove any CO that were over- 
looked in the summer, and any ill-placed 
spurs, laying im any young shoots for 
Which there is room. Very strong shoots 
on young trees should be left their entire 
length, training thenf 1 foot apart, as by 
cutting them hard ‘back gumming is likely 
to result. By careful pinching in the 
spring, these shoots can soon be induced 
to produce plenty of spurs. The bloom- 
buds are very easily injured by frost, and 
some kind of protection should be in readi- 
ness to place over the trees as soon as the 
buds show signs of requiring it. I find 
two or three thicknesses of 3-inch mesh 
netting, placed on poles in front of the 
trees, sufficient to ward off several degrees 
of frost. 


As soon as the fruit trees 
have been pruned, advantage should be 
taken of calm days to spray them all with 
a reliable fruit-tree wash, V.I. fluid will 
be found safe and effectual. The best 
way of applying ‘this and other sprays is 
by means of a Knapsack sprayer. Where 
only a small number of trees has to be 
sprayed, an ordinary garden syringe with 
a spraying nozzle attached will answer. 
Care must be taken to see that the spray 
reaches every part of the tree, and also 
any vacant spaces on the walls in. which 
there may he crevices containing insect 
pests. In some cases a second application 
may be necessary, and this should be car- 
ried out just before the flower-buds ex- 
pand. If American blight is prevalent 
more severe measures must be taken. 
Badly attacked trees should have their in- 
fested parts dressed with undiluted 
paraffin, working it in with a painter’s 
small brush. This treatment requires 
care, and must be done while the trees are 
dormant, The stems and main branches 
should be scrubbed with a strong solution 
of Gishurst Compound. 





Raspberry plantations-should now be 
made neat for next’ season. Assuming 
that last year’s fruiting canes were cut out 
soon after the crop was gathered, all that 
is necessary at the present time is to thin 
out any young canes where they are too 
thick, and tie the remainder neatly to the 
supports. The canes should be tied at 
about 8 inches apart on the wires. Clean 
alf weeds from the soil, and if the surface 
appears hard carefully prick up. with a 
fork, afterwards applying a mulch of rich 
farmyard manure. If new plantations 
have been made this season, .the canes 
should be cut down to within 9 inches of 
the ground directly they commence to 
prow. 


Cabbage.—The autumn plantations are 
looking remarkably well, but, havine 
grown so freely in consequence of the mild 
weather, they will suffer severely if we 
get very sharp frost. A dressing of soot 
has just been applied, and the ground 
stirred between the rows with a digging 
fork to the depth of 3 inches. Where there 
appears a likelihood of there being a scar- 
city of spring Cabbage, a small quantity 
of seed of an early maturing variety had 
better he sown now, raising them in gentle 
heat. Such plants may be expected to 
produce heads fit for use early in the 
spring. ya ieee OF 
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_ proper time at which to mulch wall trees” 
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Scotland. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—Cuttings taken 
during September are now well rooted, 





and are now fit for transferring from : 
their pans into pots. For this shift pots £ 
8 inches in diameter are large enough. — 


Let the drainage be good and the compost 
not too rich or rough. Until growth is 
visible a little heat can be afforded ; after- 
wards rons quarters will suffice until the 
plants are ready for potting into 5-inch or ~ 
G-inch pots.- Winter-flowering varieties 
can now be cut down and the tips utilised — 
as cuttings. Yearling plants may be kept, 
but it is ‘judicious to “dispose of any which 
are older. Keep those retained on the 
dry side until-the dormant buds begin to 
push, and then repot the plants into pots 
9 size larger than those previously occu- 
pied, Such plants under routine cultiva- 
tion will make good, free-flowering pieces, 
which will be serviceable in late summer 
and in autumn, 


Fuchsias.—Lightly prune such _ stock 
plants as may have been retained during 
winter. After having thoroughly mois- 
tened the ball by plunging in a tank for a 
time, place the pots in a brisk heat and 
syringe the wood every afternoon. Such a_ 
course of treatment is followed by the 
speedy production of stout young shoots, 
which, if slipped off with a heel, will 
readily form roots. 


Begonias.—If an early-flowering batch 
is required, the tubers may be examined, 
and those which cive indication of starting 
may be selected and potted up. Tubers cf 
any size can be safely put into their” 
flowering pots at once, provided they are 
intelligently watered. The compost for 
these may consist of two parts of good 
loam, one part of rather roughly sereened 
leaf- mould, and a good sprinkling of sharp 
sand. A stage erected in a vinery which 
is being started will provide very suitable 
quarters for such a batch. ; 


Pruning.—Most of us endeavour to com- 
plete the needful pruning as quickly as 
possible when the soil is in a suitable con- 
dition to endure the unavoidable trampling 
without damage being done. In some 
cases, owing to the attacks of birds upon — 
the buds of G ooseherries, 11 may be advis-— 
able yet to delay, but such delay must not 
be too long. Opinions: differ ‘as to the 


and those in the open. My own practice is” 
to mulch as soon as the pruhing, ete., is” 
completed, and I have never noticed that 
there is a great deal wrong with such a 
practice. Further, when trees are at- 
tended to in this way, at this season, the 
work can usually be done in a more cleanly _ 
way than when it is left to a later date, 
and there is, besides, so much time saved 
at a much more busy season. 


Under glass.—In the case of fruit-houses— 
row started, a regular routine is necessary. 
Careful firing and attention to detail at- 
this season lay the foundation of future 
success. Great care ought to be taken in 
respect of ventilation, and cold or frosty 
air must be excluded. Chills or draughts, 
if they do not directly cause mildew in the 
case of Vines, at least make the plants 
more susceptible to attacks of that fungus — 
and to other diseases. y 


Vegetable seeds.—Kveryone is, matu-— 
rally, anxious to get to work among vege- 
table seeds, but ever- -increasing experi-_ 
ence leads me to the conclusion that 
“hasten slowly ’’ 1s a good motto for gar- 
deners in the first month of the year, Any. 
sowings which are made, tliérefore, ought. 
to be small ones, and supplemented in a 
few weeks’ time by the main sowings. For 
large bulbs, a pinch or two of Onion seed 
can be sown in pans, very thinly. | If 
Parsley gives indication of becoming 
searce. a sowing can be made in heat in a 
box. Delay other things for a week or two, 


W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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LETHORION :: 


IMPROVED METAL VAPOUR CONE 


Fumigator 


Introduced 1885. 


duced has surpassed 

this 
method of Fumigating 
Greenhoyses. It com- 
bines economy with efli- 
ciency in every way, and 
is certain death to all 
pests, without any injury 
to vegetation ! 

Only a match required 
for starting it! Full 
directions for use on each 
Cone. 





Regd Trade Mark 62957. 
Prices.—N»o. 1, for Frames and ‘‘ Lean-to's” 


up to 1,000 
cenbic ft , 9 
1,5.0 cubic ft.. 1’ exch; No. 3, for general use in Large 
Greenhouses from 2,000 to 2.500 cubic ft , 1/6 each. 

Sold by the Trade e generally. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 1. 





WORTH THEIR WEICHT IN GOLD. 


Superior CLOGS for Farm and 
Garden, made from 
stout grained Leather, 
for Men and Women, 
outwear 2 pairs ordi- 
nary Clogs. Beau i- 
fully lined and finished, 


Clogs for all purposes. 
Write To-day for a Pair 
Price Lists Free, 
GARDEN BOOT 
WAREHOUSE, 

98. Holm Street, GLASGOW. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. | 


J. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders’ Merchants, | 
31, MOOK LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 








OTHING yet intro- | 


valuable | 


ad. each; No 2 for Small Greenhouses up to | 





35 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


P5CO 1peos wane 


Prevent Cold, Wet Feet 


If you are obliged to work in the damp in winter time, a 
pair of CALOR CLOGS are the best preventive of cold, 
Uppers are of good grain leather, lined with non- 


wet feet. 
tearing felt. Plain strong wood soles. 
for men or women. 


Well finished. 
Price 8/11, post free. 


We have a variety of clogs for boys and girls and for men 


and women, Wellingteu and lacing shapes. 
Send for our new Catalogue. 


ay IT PAYS TO 


a TOP-DRESS PLANTS 
NE 


WITH 
@bs BITO tte 


RITO 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil 

bacteria and multiplies all Allotment and 

Garden Produce, Of all corn dealers, seeds- 

men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi- 

enced in obtaining supplies, write to the 
Makers, 


THE MOLASSINE Co., LTD., Dept.16, Greenwich, S.H. 10 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS 
EEL EE RUE LS AE TEES LEE LE ELI IE LETS GIT EELOT IO I 


“Tit ARCHITECT IN THE GARDEN °’ 


By Wm. ROBINSON. 


Dealing with Tree Form, Topiary Work. Statues 
in the Garden, Terracing tevel Ground, Water 
Effects, Pergolas, Parterres, Hardy Treea in 
Tubs, and tne Architect's True Work. 


Post free, 6d. From 
MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C. 2, 


A Ss a a te alt 
Plaase mention “ Gardening [llustratad,” 





The best we have yet issued, 


WM. PATTERSON & SONS 
C79, OVERGATE, DUNDEE 











No, C529. 


8/11 


POST PAID. 





Fixed in a moment. 
Complete Cloches, 10x 10, 2’- each; 21/- dozen, 


Folds flat for storing. 


” 12x 12, 2/9 ” 30- ,, 
Continuous ” 10 x 10, — 13/- ,, 
Ae 12 x 12, — 1G@= 4; 
Clips aa fit any sized piece of glass; 2/= doz ; 21/= gross. 
Post free, ‘ 


Packing for Cloches, 1/6; returnable. Orders over 12/- free. 
Horticultural Glass cut any size. 


W. A. SMITH, 117, Great Hampton St., 
H#ATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 


HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange- 
ments of pipes. Vanguard, Conical, Sectional, Saddle, and 
Coil Boilers, Pipes, Fittings, etc. Llustrated List free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS. Silver-street Works, Brierley Hill 


ERTILISERS for Lawns, 

Vines, and General Garden use 7 

lixers. Horticultural Price Liss from HY. RICHARDSON 
& CO., Skeldergate Bridge, York. 


Birmingham. 








Fruit - trees, 








Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. (other sizes made). 


two coats. 
Price £27=0-0 


Ready for immediate delivery. 















No. 49a. — Small Greenhouse. 


Glazed with 15 oz. glass. 


Carriage Paid 
to stations in England and Wales. 


You 


Painted 


London Address : 


this Greenhouse 
in 90 minutes. 


This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you 
in sections—glazed, painted, and complete in every 
detail—everything so accurately fitted (even bolt holes 
ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect 
and have it ready for occupation. 
together almost as easily as a sectional bookcase. 


The illustrations show : 
(2) The sections of one half of the house put t.gether. 
constructional units of the other haif of the house, forming one side, 
half of roof, and one end. 


It is advisable to set the House on a 43-inch brick footing, or we 
can supply tarred sleepers at exira cost. 


This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures— 
sturdy strength and splendid finish—given by the best of sound selected 
materials, built up. by skilled Craftsmen—the only kind of buildings 
which give convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 


Write for List of Garden Frames & Small Greenhouses. 


IIOP VV ekd. 


135-7, 
Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery | 
Ranges, Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, 

of all descriptions, with requisite a accessortes, 


can erect. 


The parts fit 


(1) No. 49a, Greenhouse in actual use. 


(3) The 


Victoria Street, E.C.4 


Queen 





Garden Frames, etc., 





Also all other Ferti- 
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BEES, 


British v. Foreign Bees. 

Ir is very clear from the contributions by 
Mr. Strong and myself to your columns on 
the above subject that each of us is 
convinced of the strength and possible 
superiority of his own contentions, and 
also that each of us is supported by practi- 
cal points which are sufficient to give our 
individual theory a substantial foundation. 
Common justice to each of us calls for a 
reply from myself. Let me take matters 
seriatim. 

Firstly, I must be acquitted of any 
charge of sareasm, and I claim judicial 
approval of my sincerity all round in this 
instructive little controversy. 

The distinction your correspondent 
draws between ‘‘ an infected district ’’ and 
‘‘one in which the Isle of Wight disease 
is still holding sway’’ is too fine to in- 
fluence this discussion. The “ eligibility ” 
point is beyond either of us to pronounce 
upon exactly, but obviously I simply meant, 
by an eligible district, one to which a 
county expert or other official adviser 
would say new bees may, with probable 
safety, be transported. It is overwhelm- 
ingly clear, however, if we accept Mr. 
Strong’s dicta, that the risks attending 
bee-strangers in a strange land are enor- 
mous, and, consequently, that we are likely 
to have Isle of Wight disease with us in 
seecula  sceculorum. The mention of 
‘“‘ theology ’’ was very. unnecessary, and 
were I not sure of Mr. Strong’s sincerity, 
and did I not respect his knowledge, I 
should have coneluded that he felt he was 
building his theory upon a quicksand. His 
re-statement of mine makes not the small- 
est difference to my general contention 
that the living creatures found in’a coun- 
try are most likely to flourish in that 
country, or (as I said) are ‘‘ best for that 
country.”’ 

The rodent analogy was an unfortunate 
one for your correspondent to take 
to support his contention. The rat, so 
authorities tell us, is cosmopolitan in both 
varieties in which we know it. No name, 
be it scientific, or popular, or national, is 
at all suitable. It so happens that the 
prevalent domestic rat—eall it Norwegian 
or anything else you like—and the old 
Pneglish black rat (though ‘* black ’’ is not 
correct) are alike comparatively recent 
immigrants from Hastern lands. The one 
is no more English than the other; both 
follow man wherever man goes—North, 
South, East, West, above ground or below, 
or on the water. The brown rat simply 
equeezed the black rat out of existence. 
Of two aliens, the one became supreme by 
driving him out ,of his ‘‘dug-outs”’ and 
starving him. 

This state of things does not apply in 
our discussion. I contend that we must 
encourage the British black bee—already 
dangerously near extinction. It will thrive 
better in Great Britain than other bees. 
As a fact, I believe that entomologists 
have not yet decided that the Italian bee 
and the English bee are actually different 


species. What, however, is certain is that 
the English branch of the species has 
already been established here, and it 


would seem to be a serious waste of time 
to begin adapting a new type to our island, 
or to acclimatise it, in place of a bee which 
it has taken centuries to establish and 
which is of proved serviceability in the 

sritish’ Isles. Is it, or is it not, a fact 
that since we began to import foreign bees 
disease has been more rampant? 

If the British bee flourished so exceed- 
ingly in the days of the sulphur pit, ‘‘ that 
abominable outrage upon industrious inno- 
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cence’’ as Rev. J. G. Digges calls it, it 
seems reasonable to come to the general 
eanclusion that the same bee will thrive 
under modern methods of bee-keeping, and 
that, therefore, it is unnecessary to go 
abroad for a bee which, being new to our 
climate, must be allowed very Many years 
to become the bee of the country. 

My ‘‘ degenerate product ’”’ about which 
your correspondent inquires is that name- 
less mongrel resulting from uncontrolled 
crossing with alien races and bees already 
mongrel in type. I expect irreparable 
harm has already been done. 

Of course, at the root of the matter lies 
the neglect of the English Government in 
never having provided legislation to con- 
trol apiculture. Disease and weak strains 
have, therefore, been allowed a free run. 
Without legislation crime would increase. 
Legislation keeps in check the contagious 
and infectious diseases of man and beast. 
What wonder, therefore, that bee-keeping 
has suffered through absence of such con- 
trol. Beekeepers are now moving in this 
matter, and it is confidently hoped that 
better times are ahead. 

I feel that the Government bee-ists will 
win the day, and that our ‘* British black ”’ 
will, for the time, languish through lack of 
encouragement. For this Iam sorry. In 
this matter, as things like experience and 
knowledge are at present, the case of coun- 
sel for the defence may not be seen to be 
the true one until the accused has suffered 
an undeserved persecution and the intruder 
has proved faulty. But time often brings 
about strange revenges. Columbus, Lacor- 
daire, Disraeli, and a host of others suc: 
ceeded after apparent failure. Newton, on 
his very discovery of the law of gravitation, 
was accused of dethroning the Deity. Our 
own indigenous bee will, in course of time, 
rise, like the Phpenix from its ashes, into 
new life and vigour. 

TI would assure Mr. Strong, in conclu- 
sion, that I am no bigot, but, on the con- 
trary, am always out to learn and to be 
persuaded... I await some results to the 
bee research at present being conducted at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. We 
can never arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion in these matters now discussed 
until scientific investigation under capable 
people properly equipped for their work 
gives its verdict and solves this, one of the 
many problems concerning the honey bee. 

B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hailsham berries not fruiting (Anzious), 
—You should have cut the canes down to 
within 5 inches or 6 inches of the ground 
last spring. They would then have pro- 
duced good, strong canes this season, 
which, in the ordinary course of events, 
would have fruited well in the coming 
seasou. The best thing you can.do is to 
save only the strongest of the canes and 
cut out the others, to encourage the pro- 
duction of a good supply of new growths 
for fruiting next year, By retaining the 
strongest canes present, you should, at 
any rate, be rewarded with some fruit this 
season. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





A, H, Maude.—We think your best plan 
will ‘be to consult a firm which does the 
wiring of walls, and ask them to come and 
see what you want and give you an esti- 
mate. It is very. difficult to advise you 
without seeing the place. Any of the Mag- 
nolias would succeed in such a position, 
not omitting the handsome M. grandiflora. 
In planting Roses:do not omit Lamarque 
and Mme. Berard, while the beautiful 
Phygelius capensis should also find a 
place. Rk. Mildrew.—The position you 





4d, Adiantum Williamsi. 
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refer to should suit the Flame Nasturtium 
(Tropzolum speciosum). 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—?, A. S.—1, Habro- 
thamnus elegans; 2, Cassia floribunda; 3, 
Justicia carnea ; 4, Libonia floribunda. 
Rk. B, H.—1, Eupatorium odoratissimum ; 
2, Olearia Haasti; 8, Thuja occidentalis. 
G. Ff’, A.-—The Winter Aconite (Kran- 
this hyemalig); 2, Triteleia (Brodiza) 
uniflora ; 8, Abutilon niveuyn marmoratum ; 











4. Libonia floribundla. A, Rk. D.—I, 
Pieris japonica; 2, Jasminum nudiflorum ; 
3, Berberis Walsone; 4, Escallonia 


macrantha. A. C.—1, Iris stylosa var. ; 
2.-Pteris tremula; 8, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 
J, Hl, Bae 
bergia sp. ; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 
3, Euphorbia jacquinizfiora. W. A.—t, 
Pernettya mucronata ; 2, Euonymus japoni- 
cus aureo variegatus; 8, Huonymus radi- 
cans; 4, Libonia floribunda. Climber .— 
Clematis Armandi, mative of China. 

Names of fruit.—/’. G. K.—Apples: 1, 
Sturmer Pippin; 2, Winter Greening; 3, 
3, Dutch Mignonne; 4, Blenheim Orange. 
——S, G.—Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Annie 
Elizabeth; 3, Adam’s Pearmain; 4, Stur- 
mer Pippin.—/. N.—Apple: Crimson 
Quoining. _ W. J.—Apples: 1, Eck- 
linyille ; 2, Bramley’s ; 3, Norfolk Beaufin ; 
4, ‘Golden Noble. H,. J.—Apples: 1, 
tymer; 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, 
Minchull Crab; 4, Mére de Ménage. 
D. S.—Apples: 1, Lord Burghley ; 2, Stur- 
mer; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Lane’s Prince 
Albert. R.G.-—Apples : 1, Red or Winter 
Hawthornden; 3, Calville Rouge d’Hiver ; 
3, Bramley’s; 4, Hoary Morning. 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. Alfred Parsons. 


Wr regret to announce the death of this 
well-known artist at the age of seventy-two 
at his country home in Worcester. 

An artist, he was an early lover of gar- 
dens, having made a start in his father’s 
earden in that pleasant land of Somerset, 
and‘he never lost the love of the art. His 
early work asa black-and-white artist was 
very fine indeed, and was done mostly in 
the open air when he was a beginner, The 
quality of his work as a black-and-white 
artist is well shown in the drawings made 
for the ‘¢ Wild Garden.’ It is most deli--. 
cate work for the engraver. | When he — 
came to,paint flowers he, though his work 
was always good, never quite caught the 
air round the flowers as Fantin does. His 
illustrations for Miss Willmott’s book are 
very accurate and conscientious, and, per- 
haps, lacking im -softness. 

As a landscape gardener, he was success- 
ful mostly as concerns gardens, for he 
never, perhaps, had the chance to spread 
out into the bolder forest and moorland 
landscape. Life in town studios, art 
ciubs, academies, and popularity had upon 
him their usual effect, which is not the 
best. Had he lived on a wild heath, poor 
and little known, we should probably have 
much more precious examples of his art. 
He should have attained to high distine- 
tion as a landscape painter, as his fore- 
eround studies were so fine and true, but 
he did not see the atmosphere. 



































Trial of Saxifrages at Wisley.—The Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society propose to hold a conference 
in London in May, 1922, on the classifica- 
tion of Saxifrages from the garden point 
of view and their cultural requirements. 
This early notice is given in order that 
specimens and papers may be prepared in 
good time. Further particulars will be 
published in due course, and all communi- 
cations should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vineent 
Square, Westminster, .London, 8.W.1.— 
W. WILKS, Secretary. 
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Grapes Without Heat. 


Severat notes hayé appeared from 
growers in widely different parts of the 
country on this subject, but our exper jience 
leads us to say that the results to a very 
great extent depend on the weather, for 
the finer and warmer the summer and 
autumn the greater are the chances of 
success. That Grapes can be grown in a 
cold-house we had ample proof in what 


was then known as the Fountain house in 


the Chiswick Gardens of the Roy al Horti- 
cultural Society, and which was used for 
growing Peaches, ete., in pots. At one 
end of the house a Madresfield Court Vine 
was planted, and from this used to be cut 
both as 
regards size of berry and colour, we have 
ever seen, with no signs of cracking of the 
berries to which this Grape is so liable. 
The house was a lean-to facing south. 

The greatest measure of success has been 
achieved with varieties which require a 
shorter period of growth and are so con- 
stituted that they do not require nearly 
the amount of heat to assist in the produc- 
tion and perfecting of the crop, as is the 
case with those for which artificial warmth 
is considered a necessity. Under the first 
heading should be placed Black Hamburgh, 
Foster’s Seedling, Buckland Sweetwater, 
Royal | Muscadine, Black Alicante, -Gros 
Maroe, Appley Towers,- and Madresfield 
Court, referred to above. Under the 
different varieties of 
Museats, both black and white, Gros Col- 
man, Lady Downe’s, and other late-keep- 
ing varieties which require a long season 
in which to ripen. The whole of the latter 
may be left to start naturally in the end 
of March or early in April, and it may be 
possible, if climatic conditions are favour- 
able, that the various stages, such as 
flowering, setting, and stoning, can, with 
the aid of solar heat, be reached and 
successfully passed. The crucial test 
eomes when the berries take on the final 
swelling and ‘begin to colour. Sun-heat 
may, if the autumn is fine and dry, suffice 
put fire-heat is absolutely 
necessary to obtain a proper and perfect 
maturation of the fruit afterwards. 

With regard to the varieties first 
enumerated, these, owing to their needing 
much less time in which to bring. their 
crops to perfection, can, by a judicious use 
of sun-heat, be grown ‘without the aid of 
artificial warmth, provided, of course, the 


_ season is favourable, but the flayour in 





.syringing, 


respect to the last four- nies sorts would 
not be so good, neither would their keeping 
properties be of the same high order as 
when the finish is attained with the aid of 
fire-heat. 

In the case of Muscats, and late-keeping 
sarieties in general, starting of the Vines 
should be deferred as long as is permissi- 
ble, and then the vinery or vineries must 
be closed. The subsequent treatment 
would then be on somewhat similar lines 





Physianthus albens in a Sussex 


garden. (See page 70.) 


to that accorded Vines grown in the usual 
way, with the exception that ventilation, 
and damping would have to 
have very careful attention until the month 
of May is passed, otherwise an attack of 
mildew might result, especially if the wind 
is ina cold quarter. On dull and cool days 
it would be best to omit the damping down 
and to keep the ventilators closed. Until 
the stoning period is safely passed the top 
ventilators only should be used to admit 


air, as ventilation from the front is often ° 


the cause of an attack of mildew in a 
heated vinery, let alone one in which 
Grapes are being grown without artificial 
heat. In sunny weather air should be shut 
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off in time to secure a temperature of 80 
degs. to 85 degs., which will assist in main- 
taining a comfortable atmosphere through 
the night. A dry, warm condition of the 
air is, of course, essential when the flower- 
ing stage is reached; also while the Grapes 
are setting, and if the weather is dull at 
the time, artificial aid-in the setting would 
render it the more certain. Once warm 
summer weather sets in, the chief difficul- 
ties will have been surmounted, and from 
then and until the berries have finished. 
‘colouring and are ripe the treatment is 
precisely the same ag when the Vines are 
being grown under normal conditions. . In 
many gardens it is the rule to let the fires 
go out when hot weather prevails, but it is 
false economy so far as Muscats and late 
varieties are concerned, as a heavier ex- 
penditure for fuel is incurred later in the 
season in order to get the Grapes 
thoroughly ripened. 


Notes of the Week. 


Pieris japonica.—I*or many years past 
this has opened its flowers about Iebruary 
Tth almost to a day. A number of sprays 
were in flower on January 18th. Rhododen- 
dron Silberrad is‘ nearly in bloom.—E. C. 
BUXTON, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Helenium cupreum.—The taller Heleni- 
ums are very showy and useful plants for 
the back of the herbaceous border, but this 
dwarfer species is not seen nearly so often 
as its merits deserve. The flowers are very 
similar to those of H. grandicephalum 
striatum, but are rather larger and pro- 
duced at least a month earlier. The plant, 
too, is much dwarfer, less formal in habit, 
and has a longer flowering period, extend- 
ing over nearly three months.—W. O. 

AAthionema Warley hybrid.—Some of the 
ABthionemas are a little tender or not very 
long-lived, but this beautiful hybrid has 
quite a good record with me in that re- 
spect. I like it for its neat habit and 
pretty glaucous foliage, as well as for the 
tiny rose-coloured flowers. The Asthio- 
nemas are great favourites of mine, and if 
ig not difficult to keep them going if fresh 
plants are raised every two or three years 
either from cuttings or seeds. Warley 
hybrid is quite easily inereased from cut- 
tings, and docs well in a wall garden if 
there is a fair proportion of lime in the 
compost. All of the family seem fo be 
lime lovers and to appreciate dry, warm 
conditions.—N. L. 
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Thermopsis caroliniana.—I am glad to 
see the note on this plant by ‘‘N. L.”’ 
your issue of January 10th (p. 20). This 
species is not so much grown as T. fabacea 
or T. montana, but it is taller and more 
suitable for wild gardening than either of 
these... Your contributor refers to its 
spreading habit, which it has in common 
with most of the species known to 
botanists, but this is no great defect in the 
wild garden, if, indeed, it can be said to 
be one where free-growing subjects are in 
request. It can be raised from seeds, but 
does not like much disturbance in the way 
of division and replanting. Its full height 
is, I think, about 6 feet.—Ess. 


Hardy Heaths.—Those who are contem- 
plating planting any of these charming 
subjects should not delay doing so beyond 
February. The roots of Heaths are very fine, 
and until the plants are well established 
they very quickly suffer .from drought. 
It is, therefore, necessary to plant them 
while the ground is damp and likely to be 
so for some time if success is to be as- 
sured. While peat is desirable for them, 
it is not necessary if plenty of leaf-mould 
can be incorporated with the soil and free- 
dom from lime assured. -With one species 
and another one may have Heaths in 
flower almost all the year. round. RH. 
carnea is now (January 15th) already in 
blossom, and the pink buds of BH. codonodes 
are appearing, giving promise of the white 
flowers which will follow shortly.—C. GC. 


Winter protection.—The mild and wet 
conditions which have characterised the 
winter so far are just those which are most 
fatal to many alpines, and make it neces- 
sary to protect the more delicate ones with 
a pane of glass. The value of this protec- 
tion is clearly seen now by comparing the 
condition of some which are so protected 
with similar plants exposed to the weather. 
Such things as Androsaces and Onosmas 
which had glass coverings put on early 
look as cosy and happy as possible, while 
plants unprotected are in a pitiable condi- 
tion. It is a-good plan, if possible, to 
plant things needing winter protection near 
together so as to avoid having to arr: inge 
panes of glass in different parts of the rock 
garden. In fact, I have long come to the 
conclusion that, apart from the interest 
attaching to trying plants of any one 
species under different conditions, the rock 
garden, or, indeed, we may say the garden 
generally, is much more intere sting if each 
different species grown has its own particu- 
lar place instead of there being clumps of 
it in different parts of the garden.—Nn. E. 


Arenaria balearica.—In many gardens 
this is a little uncertain in its tsar iviour, 
growing well for a time and then, perhaps, 
going right off and nearly dying out. In 
some places it seems to grow like a weed, 
in sun as well as in shade, spreading about 
in all directions and choking many choicer 
plants, if not restricted, while in others no 
amount of care will induce it to grow. It 
srew well for two or three years in differ- 
ent parts of my London rock garden and 
fave abundance of its exquisite wee 
flowers which charmed everyone who saw 
them. Then it suddenly and without any 
apparent cause gave up one year and 
almost died out. I transplanted two tiny 
pieces—which were all that> survived—to 
quite a different part of the rock garden 
and planted them in the chinks of a re- 
taining wall built of old bricks and facing 
north-west. Here it seemed quite happy 
again, and appears to find the surface of 
the bricks congeni: il, as it is running over 
them with as much vigour as ever. I won- 
der if it finds any sustenance on the sur- 
face of the rocks or other material over 
which it creeps, and if the dying off re- 
sults from that sustenance becoming ex- 
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hausted. It would almost appear as if it 
were so. Although it is always recom- 
mended to be grown in shade and certainly 
seems to e best under such conditions, I 
have seen it doing very well exposed to 
full sun. There is no difficulty in propa- 
gating it, as every little piece has roots, 
and, moreover, it ripens lots of seed.— 
OP es eh 


Colliinsia bicolor.—This, one of our 
prettiest annuals, is best sown in autumn 
for spring-flowering. I prefer to sow 
where the plants are to bloom, sowing very 
thinly and thinning out the seedlings to 
9 inches or 12 inches apart so as to give 
them plenty of room. They will stand the 
winter much better when well thinned out. 
—Hss. 

The Spindle-tree.—I notice in your issue 
of the 17th inst. that a correspondent men- 
tions that he was astonished to find the 
Spindle-tree growing in the .hedgerows 
round St. Omer. I, too, noticed it for the 
first time at that place, and was greatly 
attracted by it, as it formed such a bril- 
liant .feature of the hedgerows about 
Christmas time, and later I was astonished 
to find it growing in the hedgerows on 
Salisbury Plain. In both places it did ex- 
tremely well, and as the two places are 
almost exactly similar as to soil, viz., all 
chalky downs, can it be merely a coinci- 
dence, or does it mean that the tree likes 
chalk. I have several specimens here in 
the south of Ireland, where it grows well 
but does not berry in anything like the 
profusion I saw at St. Omer and on Salis- 
bury Plain. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to whether a dressing of chalk 
would do-it good, and, if so, how it should 
be applied; also should it be pruned? The 
hedgerows I saw it growing in had, obvi- 
ously, been pruned at some time, and this 
may have induced it to fruit better, but 
the trees I have have never been touched. 
—R. TynpDaLi, New Ross, Co. Wexford. 


Ceanothus Veitchianus.— The  spring- 
flowering Ceanothuses are usually more 
tender than those that bloom during sum- 
mer and early autumn, and it is only in 
the mildest parts of the country — that 
several of them can be grown successfully 
in the open ground. They can, however, 
be grown in many places with the pro- 
tection of a wall, and’several can be grown 
with profit as pot plants for the decoration 
of conservatory or greenhouse during early 
spring. C. Veitchianus is one of the more 
tender kinds. It can be grown successfully 
against walls, but frost of unusual severity 
nay kill or seriously injure specimens of 
several. years’ growth. Fortunately, it 





grows rapidly, and plants raised from cut- 


tings attain flowering size at the end of the 
first year, and at two years of age are 
quite large specimens. It was originally 
introduced from California about the 
middle of the last century, and it appears 

to have originated as a chance hybrid, for 
it has not since been discovered in a wild 
state. The evergreen leaves are sinall, 
often less than half an inch long, and from 
their axils and from the points of short 
shoots the deep blue flowers are produced 
in dense heads in May, the blooms being 
borne with extraordin: iry freedom. When 
srown in pots good specimens can be pro- 
cured, if the plants are fed during the 
srowibg season, in pots 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter, and which will be found of 
the greatest value for- indoor decoration in 
March. The plants should be grown out 
of doors all summer, and be placed in a 
eold greenhouse or frame in autumn.—D. 


Fuchsia Bominiana.—It was quite re- 
miniscent of olden d: 1ys to find, on page 37, 
4 note dealing with this Striking Fuchsia, 
which was at one time a general favourite 
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for winter blooming. It was raised by Mr. 
Dominy in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Exeter in 1852, being the result of a cross 
between I’. spectabilis and, I’. serratifolia, 
both South American species. The flower- 
tube of I’. Dominiana is bright red, the 
spreading calyx lobes pinkish on the inner 
surface. <A distinct species that will, in a 
gentle heat, also flower during the winter 
and early spring months, provided the 
wood is well ripened by full exposure to 
sunshine during the autumn, is the Mexi- 
can Fuchsia splendens. This, which will 
attain the dimensions of a fair-sized bush, 
is clothed with heart-shaped leaves soft in 
texture. The drooping flowers are very 
distinct, being in shape more like those of 
a Correa than a Fuchsia. In colour they 
are scarlet tipped with green. I have tried 
to cross this Fuchsia with the different 
garden varieties, but without success, 
though some half-dozen years or §0 ago a 
Fuchsia was shown at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural: Society which 
showed markedly the influence of FP. 
splendens. Many of the species of Fuchsia 
are well worth more attention than they 
now receive, especially such as F. fulgens, 
that planted out during the summer will 
flower profusely; the stately F. corymbi- 
flora, with its large drooping clusters of 
flowers; its white variety (alba); two tiny- 
flowered. kinds, I’. microphylla and F. 
thymifolia, and the singular F. procumbens 
with its quaintly-coloured blossoms.— 
We? 

Arenaria czespitosa.—Those who do not 
succeed with Arenaria balearica will pro- 
bably find A. cxespitosa much more accom- 
modating, though, in my opinion, it is 
nothing like so charming a plant. It is, 
perhaps more mossy in appearance, but is 
not of nearly so deep a green, and the little 
white flowers do not strike one as nearly 


so pure and refined as those of A. balearica 


No doubt the colour of the foliage of A. 
balearica helps to emphasise the purity. 
and delicacy of the flowers, but there is no 
doubt that A. cespitosa has nothing like 
the same delicate beauty. Apart, however, 
from comparison with its more beautiful 
relative (and all comparisons are odious), 
it is quite a desirable little plant, its ease 
of cultivation being an added point in its 
favour. Besides the ordinary green form 
there is a golden variety which appeals to 
those who appreciate yellowish foliage. 
Personally, I do not eare for it. A, 
cespitosa, besides being indifferent as to 
soil, appears equally accommodating as to 
aspect; in fact, I think it prefers an open, 
sunny position. It does well as a carpet- 
ing plant for bulbs.—N. L: 


Berberis japonica. — This evergreen 
species belongs to the Mahonia group. B. 
japonica is an erect bush with a number 
of stout branches rising from the ground, 
each branch terminated by a large head of 
leaves which are each often 18 inches long 
and made up-of an irregular number of 
leaflets, usually from nine to thirteen. The 
leaflets also vary in size, the larger ones 
being 5 inches long and. 3+ inches wide. 
They are leathery in texture, and dark 
green with spiny margins. The yellow 
flowers are borne in clusters from the leaf- 
axils, the flowering period lasting from 
Tebruary to April. They are followed by 
blue-black fruits which ripen about the 
middle of summer and remain on the 
plants for several weeks. It is a difficult 
subject to transplant except when very 
small, therefore it is unwise to purchase 
large plants, and after it has once become 
established it should not be disturbed. 
The best results are obtained by planting 
it in an open position in good, deep, loamy 
soil. In the variety Bealei the leaves are 
larger than those of the type.—D. 
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FERNS. 


The Stag’s Horn Fern, 


(PLATYCERIUM ALCICORN E). 


Tuts is one of the showiest and most 
easily-grown Terns. Whether aes a 
oats piece of cork or in pots it is among 


the best. A compost of turfy eat fibrous 
peat, and a few pieces of dry cow-dung 

intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, is rood: 
hese should not be broken up finely. 
Perhaps the showiest me thod of culture is 
to fasten.to pieces of cork, first securing a 
mixture of turf! peat, and Moss, by copper 
wire, and then fixing. the small offsets. 


The Stag’s Horn Fern 


The plant soon grows, and the extreme 
variations of its fertile and. infertile fronds 
are yery quaint. Simply take the plant 
down and soak it occasionally. 


Adiantum cuneatum. 
For everyday use, whether in pots or for 
cutting, this fine old Fern is still in the 
front rank. In many cases the plants are 
kept too warm. This is a great mistake, 
resulting in the weakening of the plants, 
while the fronds will not last nearly so 
long when cut. During the summer a cold- 
frame will suit them better than a house 
with the least amount of warmth in the 
pipes. Again, a moderately dry atmo- 
sphere is far better than where it is 
moisture-laden. This latter state of things 
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is congenial to rapid and free growth, but 
the fronds grow too large with corre- 
spondingly large pinns, which are not in 
any sense desirable, while they do not last 
-nearly so long when cut. The fronds may 
look very well upon the plant, but the 
plants thus grown will not bear.a change 
to less congenial quarters. 

SIADING, Again, is a great mistake; it 
used to be a popular notion in some gar- 
dens that shading was really essential, 
whereas quite the opposite is the case, 
except in the very hottest weather. When 
the shading is dispensed with, the growth 
is much harder, the pinne finer, and the 
fronds, too, somewhat less in size, but 
supported upon foot-stalks considerably 
stouter. The paler colour, too, of the 





(Platycerium alcicorne). 


fronds when grown thoroughly well ex- 
posed is much more desir: ible for arrang- 
ing with cut-flowers The darker green, 
as seen upon plants: grown in the shade, 
is not nearly eo effective. 

During at least six months of the year 
no fire-heat need be used, and only a very 
light sere when the heat of the sun is 
intens¢ A free circulation of air is in- 
dispe saute towards securing a good el- 
during growth, while an abundant supply 
of water is needed when the plants are 
healthy and the pots well filled with roots. 
When the latter is the case a weak solut tion 
of guano (Peruvian) in water will greatly 
assist the plants. This is often preferable 
to repotting twice in one season ; in. fact, 
potting is frequently earried too far. 

s 
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Overecrowding of. the plants should be 
guarded against. Where there is a great 
demand for cut fronds it will be found 
better to have three batches in various 
stages rather than to rely upon two. In 
this way it is comparatively easy to haye 
a ready supply. 

Plants that are now growing should have 
a fair amount of warmth, but not too much 
moisture. <A light airy house with a night 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs 
will suit them well. The stove itself is 
rather too warm for them, even when they 
are growing freely; what some would term 
a cool stove would answer 

Speptincs should be carefully looked 
after. These frequently come up in quan- 
tity; if not, it is an easy matter to sow 
the spores or to stand aside upon a moist 
bottom a plant bearing fertile fronds, and 
thus let the seedlings spring up. spoh- 
taneously, which, after all, is as good a 
way as any. Seedlings are preferable to 
division of the old stools. They make 
much better plants, while if there is a de- 
mand for plants in small pots they are far 
more useful. When the older plants be- 
come exhausted and there is a sufficient 
stock of younger ones it is better to throw 
them away or use them up for decorating. 
For general purposes any pot beyond 
8 inches or 9 inches diameter becomes too 
heavy and cumbersome. As to soil, 
loam with sand or road scrapings answers 
well. When the loam needs modifying, a 
little leaf-soil or a small quantity of peat 
ean be added, but not too much, as both 
tend to a strong growth. Potting is best 
done in the spring. A. G 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 


Water Lily for tub. —Will you. kindly 
answer me the following query through the 
correspondence columns of GARDENING? I 
have two half-tubs (oil casks formerly). 
measuring 16 inches deep, 25 inches across 
top, 20 inches across base. In each of 
these half-tubs I desire to grow a Water 
Lily or other aquatie plant. (1) What 
variety of Water Lily do you suggest? (2) 
What varieties of other aquatic plants 
would answer if Water Lilies are unsuit- 
able? Please also state time for planting. 
—S, CHADWICK. 

[The drawbacks to Water Lilies in tubs 
are the dangers arising from stagnation 
and the lack of depth, few of the Nym- 
pheas submitting to it for long. If, how- 
ever, the tubs were set together, the one 
slightly below the level of the other, with 
a small connecting gutter, and an ov erflow 
outlet in the lower one, you might, with 
water laid on and allowed to dribble into 
the higher one occasionally, keep them in 
health for a long period. Under these cir- 
cumstances Nymphrea odorata rosea and 
N. o. sulphurea might be tried, or N. 
pygmxa and N. p. Helvola, which are 
sinaller-growing, though handsome. 
Put 6 inches of loam into each tub and 
secure the plants by a slab of stone or 


good 





less 


prick. April is a good time to make a 
start. Alternative subjects to grow would 


be Sagittaria japonica fl. -pl. and Orontium 
aquaticum, the former the better for the 
restricted accommodation. | 

Draba bruniefolia.—This is a very 
dainty little species, whose Moss-like 
folinge and pretty yellow flowers are, alike, 
charming. I find it must have moraine 
treatment to do any good with me, and, 
even so, it is more or less capricious. It 
blooms early in the year, so that it igs par- 
ticularly useful on that account and is 
worth taking a little trouble Witlke sided 
not find it long-lived, but self-sown seed- 
lings spring up and keep the stock. going.— 
W. O..C. 
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FRUIT. 


Flat versus Sloping Borders. 





In most gardens fruit-tree borders at the 


foot of walls are generally of such a width 
that, independent of the growing of fruit- 
trees, a good portion of the same is avail- 
able for the cultivation of vegetables and 
the growing of Strawherries, ete. These 
borders, in order that they may benefit to 
the full from the warmth of the sun’s rays, 
fre invariably made so that they slope 
from the foot of the wall to the edge of the 
footpath, which latter generally forms the 
boundary line: Sometimes they have a 
very gentle fall, but often slope somewhat 
sharply, for the sharper the angle the 
greater the amount of heat absorbed. This, 
of course, has its advantages, but it must 
be remembered that the sharper the slope, 
the drier does the soil get, and though in 
in ordinary season this is not a matter of 
any great moment, in'a dry time it is a 
very serious matter, and occasions a great 
deal of extra labour in making good the 
loss. A border having a nearly level sur- 
face, or one which slopes very gently, does 
not benefit to the same extent, perhaps, in 
the absorption of sun-heat, but as a set-oif 
against this the soil does not dry so 
quickly, consequently the roots of the fruit- 
trees do not suffer to anything like the 
same degree in a dry season. Those having 
sloping borders know to their cost what an 
amount of labour has been consumed in 
supplying the roots of fruit-trees growing 
in them with the requisite amount of water 
to keep them in a healthy growing condi- 
tion. Where a supply of water is at hand 
and hydrants are placed at convenient 
spots about the garden, matters under such 
circumstances are much simplified, but 
When the water has to be either hauled or 
carried long distances it is quite a different 
matter, and where labour’ is none too 
plentiful the trees are then often left. to 
their fate: These sloping borders are, of 
course, useful forthe raising and growing 
of early crops of vegetables, but. for fruit- 
trees they are, unless in cold or low-lying, 
damp localities, very undesirable. 

Having hada few of sueh borders to deal 
with, I know full well what A dry season 
means, and although more advantageously 
situated as regards a water supply ‘than 
many, if runs away with a great deal of 
extra labour to keep the soil about. the 
roots of the trees in a moist condition. I 
have been altering some borders: of late 
years by making the portion occupied by 
the roots of the fruit-trees quite or 
nearly flat, so that water, whether applied 


artificially or otherwise, at once sinks in 


and affords benefit where it is most needed. 
The worst case of all I am dealing with 
this season. This was raised to such a 
height that there was a difference of 18 
inches between the level‘at the foot of the 
wall and that at the e¢ ge of the walk. The 
supplying of the trees (Pears) growing 
against this wall in dry seasons has given 
rise to such a great amount of extra labour 
that I at last decided to lift the trees and 
plant them at a lower level. The Surface 
of the border was lowered, and it is now 
nearly flat, and although the alteration has 
occasioned a great deal of labour, I am 
sure there will be a decided gain from a 
labour point of view in the future, while. 
the trees themselves will greatly benefit by 
the alteration, M. S. 
a ee Sk 


Apple Reinette du Canada.—Last year 
the trees of this produced abundant crops, 
Which, since storing, have developed a re- 
markably handsome colour. The fruits 
are large, flatly conical, with an irregular 
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outline; eye large, inserted in a wide 
plaited cavity; colour deep crimson, 
yellow, and russet; flesh yellowish-white, 
firm, rich, and juicy. My fruits are from 
large standard trees. As a standard it 
makes a fine graceful tree, being vigorous 
yet somewhat loose and spreading in 
character, which adds to its beauty. This 
Apple is much sought after, both for cook- 
ing and dessert, it being one of the few 
Apples which require little or no sugar 
when cooked. Jt should be left on the 
trees until quite ripe, otherwise the poorer 
fruits are inclined to be leathery.—E. M. 





Firm Planting. 


May I add my testimony to that of your 
correspondent (p. 87) as to the need for 
firm. planting. The failure to see to this 
is the cause of many newly-planted shrubs 
and trees doing badly or even dying. Most 
important is it when planting things with 
plenty of roots to work the soil well in 
among the interstices of the root system to 
ensure there being no air spaces between 
roots and soil.. Not until every cranny has 
been filled up firmly—light and friable soil 
for preference—should the rest of ‘the soil 
be filled in over the roots. The treading 
should be done at intervals as the filling 
in of the soil proceeds, two or three such 
treadings being advisable in the case of a 
good-sized tree or bush. Many things 
planted in the autumn get loosened by the 
winter frosts and need a good treading 
when the frost has gone and as soon as the 
surface of the soil is dry enough. 

Firm planting, again, is one of the 
secrets of striking cuttings, particularly. of 
hard-wooded subjects—firm planting and 
sand at the base of the cutting. If these 
two essentials are secured many of the 
more difficult subjects, such as Heaths, be- 
come quite comparatively easy to strike. 
Many people fail to root cuttings of 
Heaths, but I think there is no real difti- 
culty in doing so if the requirements men- 
tioned are attended to sand’ the cuttings 
not allowed to get dry. I have rooted a 
lot of cuttings this last summer without 
any artificial heat whatever, though some 
species proved much more difficult. than 
others. Hrica australis was the worst, 
only one or two striking out of a number 
put in, and I hear from others that their 
experience with this tallies with mine. B. 
vagans, on the other hand, was very easy, 
and so were FE. Veitchiana, B. striata, 
Menziesia polifolia, and Bryanthus em- 
petriformis. Once the cuttings of Heaths 
are well rooted they speedily go ahead and 
soon make good plants. N. L. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly-planted  fruit-trees.— 
What is your opinion on pruning young, 
newly-planted fruit-trees — Apples and 
Plums? Should they be pruned the first 
year they are planted or not?—F. G. 
TADWORTH. 

[When fruit-trees are planted in good 
time, é.c., between autumn and the end of 
January, they may be pruned at the end 
of February or the beginning of March. 
This has been our practice for many years 
past, and it has invariably been produc- 
tive of excellent results. If planting is 
delayed until February and March the 
pruning, then, jis undoubtedly best de- 
ferred till the following autumn. ] 

Pears Beurré Bese and B. Capiaumont.— 
With respect to the above Pears, recently 
mentioned in GARDENING, Beurré Bose can 
be had of very fair quality, but requires 
a warm, sunny spot, the protection of a 
wall, and a fairly warm aspect—south- 
west or west. I never saw it satisfactory 
but once in the open, and that yas in a 

¢ 





'B. Diel being so good. 
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warm, sheltered spot in the south of 
England. Beurré Capiaumont is quite a 


third-rate Pear, its only merit being that 
it is a heavy and consistent cropper under 
any conditions. If the trees under con- 
sideration are in a healthy condition and 
there are some good sturdy shoots avail- 
able I should strongly advise grafting with 
some good variety like Peurré Hardy or 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, which can be 
relied on to do well, alike in bush, 
“pyramid, or small standard form. Satis- 
factory returns are obtainable in a com- 
paratively short time with this treatment. - 
In connection with the special require- 
ments of Beurré Bose it may be noted that— 
this is a characteristic of other well- - 
known Pears, notably Chaumontel, which, 
worthless under. some conditions, is very 
fine from a.south-west wall.—B. B. Sy 
Hardwick. 


Pears, notes on.—The variable nature of 
the Pear makes notes from growers in- 
structive-and interesting, especially when 
these are from growers having a wide ex- 
perience. This year I had excellent fruits 
of Doyenné du Comice. These were from 
a half-standard tree-on which Beurré Diel 
was originally grafted. This was headed 


down six years ago and grafted with 
Doyenné du Comice. ‘This year I had 


about six dozen fruits, which were allowed 
to hang very late. When gathered, they 
were stored in a box 8 feet or 4 feet deep 
in a zine-roofed unheated shed. These 
began to ripen early in December, and I do 
not remember haying this Pear better 
flavoured. The soil is light and sandy. 
In a recent issue ‘ Scottish Gardener” 
speaks of the capricious nature of Beurré 
Diel, and with this I agree. On the tree 
above mentioned, before it was headed 
down the fruit was so poor it had to make 
way for Comice. One shoot was left of 
Beurré Diel, and from this T had fruit last 
year. I do not remember the flayour of 
At page G97, last 
“BE. B.S.” gives his experience of 
Glou Moreeau. I consider this the best 
and most reliable kind for mid-winter. 
Those with a light, warm soil and who are 
confemplating planting should add this to. 
their list.. In Nbrth Hants many years 
ago I had a tree on a south wall from 
which the fruit was large and russety. 
Irom this I had fruit through December 
and January. On the light soil of Farn- 
boro’ Hill this and many others did well 
as cordons.. On a light soil in West Nor- 
folk I have seen good, richly-flayoured 
fruit from a bush tree. When living on a 


vol., 


cold soil in Dorset I found Glou Morceau 


worthless, while on the dry, sandy loam 
at Sherborne Castle it. was excellent.— 
JOHN Croor. 

Eariy Vines.—Hxamine the 
Vines now being started, and 
be approaching dryness, afford a liberal 
supply of tepid water. Hard-and-fast tem- 
peratures are not conducive to successful 
forcing. They should approximate — to’ 
those I give, varying according to outside 
conditions. They may begin at 50 degs. at 
night and 55 degs. in the day with fire- 
heat, with a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. by 
sun-heat, accompanied by a moist, sweet. 
atmosphere, maintained by occasional 
damping. Vines started earlier and now 
breaking into growth should, if tied down, 
be fastened into their permanent position 
for the season. Suitable temperatures for 
these are about 58 degs. at night and 65 
degs. in the daytime with fire-heat, w'th a 
rise of 10 degs. with sun-h sat. Tnercase 
these temperatures gradually until the 


borders of 
if found to 


flowers commence to open, when they — 
should be 5 degs. higher at all times. En- 


courage healthy foliage from the beginning 
by careful ventilation without causing 


draughts.—-F, G, 
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ROSES. 


Rosa Hugonis. 


THe various types of garden Roses are so 
popular in gardens as to almost exclude 
the species, yet many of them are well 
worth considering when a_ selection of 
ornamental flowering shrubs is being 
made. The species under notice is a native 
of China, growing into a shapely bush, the 
branches armed with short, stiff spines, 
and elegant leaves, each from 2 inches to 


8 inches long. The deep sulphur-coloured 
flowers, each about the size of those.of the 
Dog Rose, borne from axillary buds during 
the latter half of May and early June, are 
each from 13 inches to 2 inches across, and 
“very attractive. It is not an easy kind to 
increase by means of cuttings, more satis- 
factory results being obtained by layering 
or from seed. Like other Roses, it suc- 
ceeds best in good, loamy soil, and to 
Secure the best results an.open, sunny posi- 
tion should be provided. 

This Rose attracted: a good deal of at- 
tention when first exhibited, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the best of the new species 
which have come to us in recent years. Of 


. 





vigorous habit, it attains a height of 
8 feet or so, with a considerable spread. 


Rose Zephirin Drouhin. 
THe National Rose Society’s official cata- 
logue of Roses says this is a Hybrid Briar, 
introduced by Bizot in 1873; colour bright 
carmine-pink, very vigorous, and suitable 
for a pillar, hedge, wall, or big bush. 
Further, that it is thornless and very 
fragrant. It might very well have added 
that it is the Indies’ Rose above all, that 
the clusters of buds are always showing 
flower from July to November, and that 





Rosa Hugonis. 


each bud is a perfeet miniature Rose of a 
colour and perfume that please everybody. 
It might further have added that it is the 
easiest Rose to grow, cuttings taken at 
any time striking readily, and that it re- 
quires no pruning and never suffers from 
mildew or insect pests. Most of my trees 
of this variety are grown on a three-rail 
wooden fence and loosely tied to the rails, 
or else they are grown as isolated bushes 
in the herbaceous border. If any reader 
wants a Rose to please the ladies let him 
plant Zephirin Drouhin. 

The one difficulty I find with it is that 
the colour is so pure and striking that it 
will not harmonise with other Roses when 


69 


cut. In going round the garden and cut- 
ting bunches of Roses for the house or for 
friends most sorts ean go into the bunch— 
yellow, red, white, and pink of various 
shades—but sprays of Zephirin ‘Drouhin 
seem to make a lot of other shades lool: 
washy. If I came up the path with a 
basket of mixed Roses in one hand and a 
basket of Zephirin Drouhin in the other, 
any ladies present would always select the 
latter. This Rose is quite hardy. The 
shoots were rather badly burned in the 
severe frosts of three winters ago, particu- 
larly those tied out nearly horizontally, 
but they suffered less damage than Conrad 


I’; Meyer grown in a similar position. 
Although given as very vigorous in the 
catalogue, my plants haye not a third the 
height or strength of C. F. Meyer. Possi- 
bly it is because they are all on their own 
roots. You seldom get a shoot 5 feet long, 
and the growth is twiggy and branching 
rather than strong. For this reason I have 
not tried it on a pillar or wall. It is good 
to thin out old wood occasionally, but the 
less pruning you give the trees the greater 
the amount of bloom, and as there is no 
question of size of blooms, and the quality 
is always perfection, I let my trees grow 
practically as they will. 
NORTH CHESHIRE. 
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“know and grow the best of them. 
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PLANTS. 





Doronicum plantagineum excelsum. 


Tne illustration we give to-day shows the 
best of a handsome family of hardy spring- 
flowering plants. There are several fine 
Doronicums in gardens, but there are more 
names than distinct varieties, which leads 
eonfusion. It is important to 
The 
varieties found in gardens can .mostly be 
referred to two species—namely, D. parda- 
lianehes, which is distinguished by its 
rounded, woolly leaves and tall flower- 
stems, 3 feet or 4 feet high, and D. planta- 
gineum, with larger flowers on shorter 
stems and more ovate leaves, resembling 
those of the Plantain. The Variety named 
Harpur Crewe originated in the garden of 
the gentleman whose name it bears, its 
great merit being that of continuous bloom- 
ing. From éarly spring to late autumn it 


to some 


will reach 12 inches or so. It has not the 
rounded flowers we associate with the 
Trollius, but is one of those with flat, open 
blooms. T. yunnanensis has pretty glossy 
leaves and bears sprays of flat, golden- 
yellow blooms. It seems to be very easy 
to grow.—s. ARNOTT. 





Hybrid Hellebores. 


WALKING round my garden the other 
day after the late stormy and change- 
able weather, I was much struck by the 
happy appearance of the Hybrid Helle- 
bores, apparently quite unaffected by the 
frost, hail, rain, and wind. While the 
Primroses and Polyanthuses that had 
opened a few blossoms at. the end of De- 
cember looked soaked and- battered by the 





Part of a group of Doronicum plantagine.m cacelsum. 


will maintain a suecession of fine flowers 
if rightly treated. In common with all the 
Leépard’s-banes it is easily increased by 
division, which should take place fre- 
quently at different times, so as to secure 
strong batches of young plants to succeed 
ench other in flowering. Besides its value 
in the garden, mention must also be made 
of its value as a cut flower, for which it is 
useful and lasting. Those who have re- 
serve gardens to supply eut flowers for the 
house will find this plant very valuable. 

Two neat-growing varieties are D. 
austriacum and D. caucasicum, which pro- 
duce in early spring a profusion of blooms 
that brighten the borders and are useful 
for the cut flower basket. 





Trollius yunnanensis.—A high authority 
includes the above as a variety of T. 
pumilus, probably with good reason, but, 
as the plant is catalogued according to the 
heading, it may be mentioned under that 
name. I noted it in bloom in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s garden last July. The typical 
T. pumilus is about 6 inches high, whereas 
T. yunnanensis, under border treatment, 


storms, the Hellebores had grand spikes 
of bloom fully expanded and in fine condi- 
tion. Surely these beautiful flowers must 
be little known to the great army of 
amateur gardeners, or one would see them 
grown more generally. I am, of course, 
referring to the Hybrid section, and which 
iInust not be confused with Helleborus 
niger, the old Christmas Rose, which, 
whatever its claims, cannot be compared 
to the lovely hybrids, for while the former 
is quite low-growing and the flowers 
nearly all of a waxy-white shade, the 
latter ave from 12 inches to 15 inches high, 
with finely-cut leaves and an abundance of 
lovely blooms in all shades of white, 
purple, pink, some plain and some with 
finely-pencilled spots. The delicacy of the 
eolouring is wonderful, white, bright 
green, and chocolate spots being all in the 
same flower, with many other combina- 
tions equally striking in the other varie- 
ties. The plants are, apparently, not 
particular as to soil, and continue to im- 
prove if left to take care of themselves. I 
well remember a little bundle of seedlings 
being given to me many years ago, and 
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poor plants they then looked, but when 
once fairly started their growth was extra- 
ordinary, and they at last grew into clumps 
fully 18 inches in diameter, joining hands 
one with another, so that I was compelled 
to thin them out very severely to prevent 
the bed being quite blocked up with them, 
Last, but not the least of their good points, 
is that the flowering season lasts,-more or 
less, from the New Year until Easter.— 
W. A. M., Torquay. 





Physianthus albens in Sussex. 


I aM sending you (page 65) photograph 
of a good plant of Physianthus albens. 1 
believe it is unusual for this creeper to 
grow to such a size and age even in the 
south of England. This particular one 
was grown by me from seed nearly nine 
years ago. The seed was sent to me from 


Italy. I had several plants, but none of 
them has reached the size of this one 


(about 18 feet). It was impossible to get | 
the whole growth into this small photo- 
graph. The fruits are just visible in the 
picture, which was taken last November. 
It has created so much interest in visitors. 
to my house that I thought your readers 
might be also interested, as I believe it is 
rare in England. 

The largest fruit is about 5 inches long, 
but they never ripen with me, A plant 
erown on a summer-house facing south was | 
cut completely down three summers Ago, ~ 
and I thought it was dead as it showed no- 
sign of life for two summers, then last 
year it sprouted again from the ground, | 


and seems to be going to do well agaim 
The’ big Physianthus shown is growing on 
a gravel drive in an angle made by a bay © 
window and the front wall, facing S.S.W, 4 
A. HARRISON. | 

Aldwick Farm, — ‘ 


Nr. Bognor, Sussex. 4 
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Eryngium pandanifolium.—Those whose — 
acquaintance with the Sea Hollies is con- 
fined to the more showy-flowered species, 
such as E. alpinum, EB. amethystinum, and > 
E. planum, should grow a plant of the> 
above noble species, the beauty of which is” 
not in the flowers, which are comparatively 
insignificant, but in the handsome foliage, 
which is quite different from that of the | 
other species above mentioned, and con- | 
sists, as its name implies, of long, narrow | 
leaves similar to those of a Pandanus. KH. | 
bromelivfolium is a somewhat. similar 
species, ‘and both are well worth growing. 
The Eryngiums, though liking a_ well- 
drained soil, need a good deal of nourish- 
ment. When I first grew Hy alpinum I 
made the mistake of thinking that poor 
sandy soil, such as suited HE. maritimum, 
would meet. its requirements, but it gave™ 
very poor results until I supplied it with 
richer goil.—N. L. | 

Rehmannia angulata Pink Perfection.— _ 
It is not generally known by amateurs who © 
grow this fine plant that it is much 
healthier if planted out in summer, and 
that it ean be advantageously used in this 
way for the decoration of flower-beds. A 
good plant makes a capital centre for a | 
bed, and will flower freely and be much | 
happier-looking than if kept under glass | 
all summer. It may be lifted in autumn, | 
repotted, and kept under glass until next 
spring.—Hss. 

Phloxes, herbaceous Pzonies, and other 
eross-feeding plants that ‘were not 
manured in the autumn should be attended 
to at once. An inch or two of the surface 
soil should first be removed from above 
the roots, the manure then being applied 
evenly and the soil returned. Fresh soil 
would be preferable, but it is the manure 
that is essential. © Well-decayed cow 
manure is the best for the. purpose.— 


¥, W. G. 
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GARDENING 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Acanthaceous Plants that Flower 
in Winter. 


Tie order Acanthacer is a fairly extensive 
one. Nearly all the members of it require 
a warm greenhouse or intermediate strue- 
ture for their successful cultivation. The 
genus after which the order is named con- 
sists, however, almost entirely of hardy 
epecies. Most Acanthaceous' plants in 
general cultivation are of a half-woody 
eharacter and are easily propagated by 
cuttings of the young-growing shoots in 
spring, while their cultural requirements 





rived from the fact that the leaves along 
the principal veins are spotted with white. 
The flowers, arranged in a terminal spike, 
are yellow, while the prominent bracts are 
of much the same colour, but tipped with 
ereen, ; 

APHELANDRA MARGARITA.—A dwarf 
grower With olive-green leaves veined with 
white and orange coloured flowers. 

APHELANDRA NITENS.—A_ distinet species 
with bronzy leaves and scarlet flowers. It 


A flowering shoot of Jacobinia chrysostephana. 


are not at all exacting. Those that may 
be had in flower during the winter, pro- 
vided they are struck in the spring and 
grown on for that purpose, would in- 
elude :— 


ACANTHUS MONTANUS, 4 native of tropi- 
eal Africa, and the only tender member of 
the genus. It forms an upright stem 
2 feet to 8 feet in height, which is clothed 
With deeply-cut leaves spiny at the edges. 
The flowers, which are borne in a terminal 
spike, are purple and white. 

APHELANDRA AURANTIACA.—This Mexi- 
can species of Aphelandra is of neat, com- 
pact growth, and- the flowers, borne in 
terminal spikes, are of a dazzling orange- 
scarlet colour. 

APHELANDRA CHAMISSONIANA, also 
known as A. punctata.—This name is de- 





blooms generally in late autumn, but will 
often flower in the winter. 

APHELANDRA TETRAGONA.—A )bold-grow- 
ing species, also known as A. cristata, 
with scarlet flowers. It flowers, as a rule, 
at different seasons of the year. 

BARLERIA STRIGOSA.—A plant-of upright 
growth, the flowers, borne in dense ter- 
minal spikes, of a delightful shade of light 
blue. 

DADALACANTHUS NERVOSUS.—This is far 
better known in gardens generally as 
Eranthemum pulehbellum. It is a general 
favourite, as it is of easy culture and the 
charming metallic-blue flowers are borne 
throughout the winter and early spring. 

ERANTHEMUM ANDERSONI.—A plant of 
upright growth and very free-blooming. 
The flowers are white with a bright car- 
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mine patch on the lower lobe. Very 
striking when in bloom. ; 

J ACOBINIA CHRYSOSTEPHANA. — ‘The 
curved tube-shaped flowers are borne in 
crown-like heads in the depth of winter, 
and remain fresh and bright a considerable 
time. See illustration. 

JACOBINIA COCCINEA.—A very good com- 
panion to the preceding, with scarlet 
flowers. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA.— By botanists this 
is classed with the Justicias. It is of-a 
bushy habit of growth, and its tubular- 
shaped blossoms, in colour searlet tipped 
with yellow, are borne over a lengthened 
period. 

PERISTROPHE SPECIOSA.—A_ well-known 
plant of easy culture, justly valued for its 
Winter blooming qualities. It is of bushy 
habit, the purplish-pink flowers being 
borne in the greatest profusion and spread 
over a lengthened period. In gardens it is 
more frequently known as Justicia 
speciosa. 

RUELLIA AMOENA.—The flowers of this, 
Which are borne in branching panicles, are 
of an inflated, tubular shape, and produced 
throughout the greater part of the year. 

LUELLIA MACRANTHA.—An upright plant 
with unusually large funnel-shaped_ blos- 
soms of a rosy-purple colour with dark 
veinings. 

RUELLIA ROSEA.—Of a spreading habit 
of growth, this flowers very freely. “The 
blossoms, which are of a eurved, tubular 
shape, are of a pleasing shade of bright 
rose, 

ScHAUERIA CALYCOTRICHA.—This is more 
generally grown under the name of Justicia 
calyeotricha. ‘he flowers are yellow, and 
the yellowish bracts eut into fine divisions 
give to a head of bloom a distinct -fluffy 
appearance, 

SERICOGRAPHIS GHIESBREGHTIANA. — A 
Well-known winter-flowering plant whose 
blossoms, borne in loose panicles, are deep 
searlet in colour. 

THYRSACANTHUS. ‘RUTILANS. — Of tall 
growth and remarkable for the long, 
pendulous racemes of  tubular-shaped 
bright crimson flowers. 





Tuberoses. 


TUBEROSES are general favourites, and by 
successional plantings it is possible to have 
them in flower almost throughout the year. 
The value of the blooms, whether growing 
or when used for bttton-holes, bouquets, 
sprays, or wreaths is great, and the plants 
do not, except, perhaps, in their earliest 
stages, call for any special treatment. 
When the tubers are received the neces- 
sary number may be potted up without 
delay and the remainder placed in a cool, 
dry place for future use. The tubers will 
endure a strong bottom heat—indeed, they 
appear to revel in such, provided it is of a 
slightly moist character. No water must 
be given until top growth is visible, but 
when growing freely there must be no 
stint of moisture. When the flower-spike 
appears a stake should be put in position 
to which the spike can be secured as be- 
comes needful in order to prevent acci- 
dental breakage, as, when the flower-spike 
is destroyed, none further is produced. At 
this stage the plants can be removed from 
the strong heat in which they were started 
into comparatively cool quarters in which 
the blooms will develop in a satisfactory 
way. <A wary eye ought to be kept not 
only for aphides, but for red-spider, which 
is liable to affect Tuberoses. The remedy, 
of course, is vaporising or syringing—pre- 
ferably the latter—and when syringing is 
done regularly there is little danger to be 
anticipated from either pest. Perhaps the 
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most effective way-in which to- grow 
Tuberoses is to put half-a-dozen tubers in 
an S-inech pot. The flower-spikes of these, 
neatly staked out, are very much better 
than those of single tubers in 4inch or 
5-inch pots, in which way they are grown 
by some. When the tubers have flowered 
they are of no further service, and can 
be thrown away.—W. “McG, 





Zonal Pelargoniums in Spring 


and Autumn. 


THe plants from which I obtain my cut- 
tings are not planted out, but grown in 
pots all through the year. They are in- 
duced to make free growth, cuttings being 
taken from about the middle of July up to 
September. In August they mostly go into 
the open air for about six weeks. Flower- 
buds that form from the first week in Sep- 
tember are allowed to remain, and these 
plants consequently make a good display 
in late. autumn. At the present time 
(October 12th) my plants are a mass of 
bloom, very welcome now that frost has 
put an end to the glories of the outdoor 
garden. This display will last until De- 
cember, when the plants will take a rest 
until spring, when they will be allowed to 
carry a certain amount of bloom again. 1 
must confess that I have no great love for 
Zonals as open-air plants; in fact, I do not 
care much for them under glass in summer, 
but they are certainly grand for autumn 
and spring blooming, and are so useful for 
cut bloom. The Ivy-leaved varieties are 
very good for the purpose. Zonals can be 
had in bloom all through the winter, but 
they must have better accommodation than 
the generality of amateurs can give them. 
They cannot be relied on to be satisfactory 
gdmong a. general collection of ordinary 
greenhouse plants. They must have 
enough artificial warmth not only to keep 
the plants gently moving, but also to ward 
off damp, which in two or three days will, 
in rainy or foggy weather, play havoe with 


the blooms. This necessitates constant 
artificinl] heat from December onwards, 


and ig more than most amateur gardeners 
care to undertake. It is, however, worth 
while growing a few plants in the same 
way that they are managed for winter 
blooming, as they make the greenhouse 
gay at this time of year and again in early 
spring. These plants can be grown on into 
8-inch pots for summer bloom, or they ean 
be put into the open ground. With me 
just- now King of Denmark, double Paul 
Crampel, and Mme. Thibaut are very effec- 
tive. The last is so distinct in colour that 
it should be included wherever Zonals are 
grown in pots. BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia imperialis.—This belongs to the 
group of Begonias whose foliage, rather 
than flowers, forms the chief claim to re- 
cognition. It is a native of Mexico, and 
was introduced in 1859. This Begonia has 
not the robust character common to the 
nuinerous garden varieties of Begonia Rex. 
Jn BL. imperialis the heart-shaped leaves 
are each from 4 inches to 6 inches across, 
and so densely covered with hairs as to 
present quite a velvety appearance. ‘The 
eolour is brownish, with irregularly-shaped 
bands of bright green along the principal 
veins. In the variety smaragdina the 
leaves are of a delightful vivid green. 
Another of the same race is Otto Forster, 
the ground colour of whose leaves is a 
kind of bright silvery-green, while the 
spuces between the principal veins are 
occupied by irregular brownish blotches. 
The entire leaf has.the plush-like charac- 
ter of the others. These varieties of 
Begonia, at one time fairly common, are 
now seldom met with. 
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Looking Ahead. 


AFTER last summer’s experience, and that 
of some other preceding years, it is but 
natural such a contingency may arise next 


summer of our having to face a very dry’ 


season again, seeing how exceptionally 
freely rain Gomes now. Generally we say 
that Dame Nature is but compensating her- 
self and the soil now for the extremely 
long spell of drought of last summer. 
That may be, but we must not forget that 
that summer’s drought had been well pre- 
pared for previously by very abundant 
rainfalls, and who can tell but that the 
present period of wet weather is not 
equally preparatory for another period of 
drought in the year that is now with us. 
Last summer we had heat and drought 
much in excess of our needs, just as now 
we are having rain that is more than the 
soil needs. Very much of it goes down 
streams and rivers, and finds its way to 
‘the sea rather than into the lower depths 
of the soil, already well satisfied. 

Assuming that. a second hot, parching 
summer may be in store, all the effects of 
last summer’s drought point to the import- 
vnee of working land deeply and, so far as 
may ‘be practicable, well manuring it. 
Where crops did fail last summer, and 
they did so miserably in so many_ places, 
they were all on poor or very shallow- 
worked soil. Where they did do well in 
spite of the drought it was because deep 
cultivation and liberal manuring had en- 
abled roots to go deep out of the range of 
the burping sunshine, and where, in the 
‘cool, moist, manured subsoils, subsistence 
was found of so excellent a nature that 
plants, so far from being burnt up, did 
well in the end, carrying excellent crops. 
The lesson of last season is, to all who 
gurden or cultivate Jand in any way, a 
serious one just now, as unless this deep 
working he done in the winter it cannot be 
done later, and hence crops from it derive 
no benefit. 

There is one aspect resulting from. deep 
breaking-up of soil which needs just a little 
of scientific knowledge to enable it to be 
understood. Below the surface, and in 
the deep, yet, perhaps, incultivatable 
strata, lies stored water which erops 
badly need in very dry weather. When 
subsoils, which have through a long series 
of years been unbroken, are opened up by 
deep trenching, then the ascent of this 
stored moisture through eapillary attrac- 
tion becomes possible, and roots deep down 
find water on which to exist, from which 
crops growing on a shallow soil, with an 
unbroken hard stratum just below, are cut 
off. Even the surface heat helps to 
draw up the stored water in the form of 
vapour, which has also a valuable moisten- 
ing effect. 





Cucumbers.—Plants which were set out 
in September will, with the gradual 
lengthening of the hours of daylight and 
the greater amount of sunlight which may 
now be looked for, begin to make: more 
vigorous growth, and if light eropping has 
been practised through the trying con- 
ditions of the past two months, they will 
now bear more freely. Generous treat- 
ment in the way of affording mild doses of 
stimulants when water is needed, with 
top-dressings of rich ‘compost on the little- 
and-often prineiple, is also necessary {0 
maintain them in full vigour, while, to 
keep the foliage in a healthy state, as 
much humidity should be afforded in re- 
gard to damping the paths, walls, and sur- 


face of the beds as may be deemed ad- 
visable. Syringing of the foliage may be 
carried out during the forenoon on bright 
days, but the season is not quite sufli- 
ciently advanced to indulge in it regularly 
as yet. _Where Cucumber-growing is not 
embarked upon until the end of the pre- 
sent month, the house in which they are 
to be grown should undergo a regular 
course of cleaning, so that all shall be 
sweet and clean by the time the plants are 
ready for setting out. 





“The Times” on Broad Bean 


Culture. 


In The Times of January 10th there is an 
elaborate article on this, which every 
country. cottager grows. with ease. For 
some time past Zhe Times has had weekly 
an article on the most trivial tasks that 


are taught to garden boys and® labourers, 


such as how to dig, how to trench, etc., 
when they begin work, and this is from the 
essay on the Broad Bean :— 

With the guidance of a tightly-drawn 
line make a drill or furrow with the - 
draw hoe 24 inches deep and 6 inches 
wide. Then sow the seeds in two lines 
at 4 inches to 6 inches apart, the seeds 
in each line being 6 inches to 8 inches 
apart. Before covering the seeds by 
pushing the soil back with the feet a 
few. Radish seeds may be thinly 
sprinkled along the row. These will 
be cleared off long before they are 
likely to be overwhelmed by the Beans, 
After filling in rake the soil level and 
obliterate footprints. Another method 
is to dispense with drill-making and 
dibble the seeds in with a setting peg— 
about 14 inches in diameter. 

: Broad Beans transplant easily, and 
in addition to the method of sowing 
under glass, as explained in 7'he Times” 
recently, the seeds may be sown out- 
side in a bed of prepared soil. The 
advantage is that they can often be 
thus sown on a small area which can 
be easily protected with mats in the 
event of severe weather.—The Times. 
The idea of protecting Broad Beans with 
mats-in the event of severe weather might 
well have a corner in a comic paper if we 
had one. This verbal twaddle is, I fear, 
one of the results of giving diplomas to 
boys and girls who have not been through 
their apprenticeship, and of colleges, too, 
pretending to teach horticulture with no 
visible means of doing so when one gets 
there to have a look at the college. 


With these useless writings not a word 


on the higher aspects of the subject for 


the supply of our isles with the harvest of: 


orchard and garden, and there are big gaps 
in our needs that deserve the thoughts of 
our best men, as, for instance, the absence 
of first-quality Pears in the fruit-rooms of 
a large area in both England and Ireland, 
the short supplies of our own finest Apples 
in winter, and many like defects. W.R. 


Potatces in store.—These, by reason of 
being in a heap, may show symptoms of 
starting into growth. 


soft and useless for food, so advantage 


may be taken of a wet day to look through. 


the stock and rub off these shoots. Some 
varieties are more prone to this early 
movement than others under precisely the 
same conditions.—Scor 
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If these are per- 
mitted to grow out, the tuber will become 
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Southern Counties. 


Planting fruit trees.—A return to milder 
weather has provided an opportunity for 
resuming planting. Although this work 
can be done as late as March, it must be 
admitted that the end of January or the 
beginning of February is quite late enough 
to plant on the generality of soils if the 
extra labour which a dry summer entails 
in the way of watering, etc., is to be 
avoided, Special care should be taken to 
see that. the roots of the trees, when they 
have become dry when on rail, are made 
thoroughly moist by immersing them for 
some little time im a tub of water, and,-to 
render thei starting into growth more 
quickly and more certain, cover with some 
old potting sctl when it is difficult to obtain. 
a sufficiency of fine material for the pur- 
pose. This advice applies in an equal de- 
gree to the planting of all kinds of fruit 
trees, whether against walls or fences or 


“those in the open. 


; Spraying sliould be brought aes and if 
it has been altogether delayed, the sooner 


‘it is carried out the better. . Spraying with 


fungicides, such as sulphate of iron and 
Bordeaux mixture, for the prevention or 


eure of scab and brown-ret should be car- 


ried out now. 


Vegetable garden.—Continue with the 
digging of all vaeant plots, with the idea 
of having all in readiness by the time it is 
needful to plant out, and sow early crops 
of Peas, Beans, ete. In warm localities 
and on sheltered borders early rouwnd- 


| seeded Peas may be sown, but it is best to 


wait. another fortnight before sowing 
wrinkled varieties, and then it always pays 
to cover the seed with some light, friable 
soil in the event of the staple being heavy 
and cold. Broad Beans of both the green 


and white-seeded types may now be sown 


| 


| 





them gives the plants a 
Place Lobelias, Iresines, and other soft- 


pagating. 
-Antirrhinums of the beautiful tints now 


dé in very gentle warmth omly. 
sturdy plants will then result. 


‘Make them break before doing so. 


with impunity if the soil is in workable 
Gondition, bearing in mind this ee Ae 
preciates firm ground. A sowing should 


be made at the same time of one of the 


dwarf types, such as Beck’s Green, for 
dining-room supply. See that Cauliflowers 
in frames receive all the air they require 


| to ensure sturdy growth, as the time for 


setting them out under handlights and 
ecloches will soon come round. Stir the 


“soil between the plants, and afford water 


when. necessary. Sow a box or large pan 
of Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
if found necessary, and Cabbage Lettuce, 
such as Golden Ball or Golden Queen. 


Plant-houses.—If a large stock of Zonal 
Pelargoniums is grown for bedding out, it 





is best to get them potted now if good, 
bushy plants are desired. 


An early vinery 
or Peach-house often affords a comvenient 
place in which to stand the plants, as the 
Warm, moist atmosphere maintained in 
geod start. 


wooded bedding subjects in the propagat- 
ing house or other suitable place to en- 


courage free growth, with a view to afford- 


ing a plentiful supply. of cuttings for pro- 
To ensure a good supply of 


available, sow the seed shortly, and raise 
Nice, 
The same 
may be said of Hast Lothian Stoeks. Air 


‘Calceolarias freely, and the same with re- 
| gard to Violas. 


Keep the soil stirred and 

ree from weeds, and give them all the 
Water they need. As the first-named will 
be fit for transplanting to other frames 
or a pit in a few weeks’ time, the tips 
‘should be piished out of all that have 
made 3 inches or 4 inches of growth, to 
! 7 } Place 
Vuchsias in warmth to afford cuttings, 
and the same with regard to Salvia splen- 
dens and other varieties of the same. 


A.W: 


Midland Counties, 


Early Peaches.—Trees which have set 
their fruits and are beginning to grow 
should be disbudded gradually, removing 
ail fruits that are deformed or badly 
placed. Trees in bloom require a mode- 
rately dry atmosphere until the fruits 
have set. The weather being dull and 
damp, it has been necessary to employ a 
little extra fire-heat during the middle of 
the day to allow the top ventilators to be 
opened for a few hours. The change of 
atmosphere thus obtained assists in the 
setting of the fruits. 

Muscat Vines from which ripe Grapes 
are required in July will now be started. 
Cleansing of the rods and the house and 
the top-dressinig of the border having been 
completed, the border will be given a good 
soaking of tepid water. As. Muscats re- 
quire more heat than many varieties of 
Grapes, the starting temperature will be 
50 degs. by night and 55 degs. by day, 
raiscng these temperatures another 5 degs. 
directly the buds begin to break. The 
rods are syringed twice daily, and the 
floors and walls damped as often as neces- 
sary, to ensure a moist atmosphere. A 
rise of 10 degs. with the aid of sun-heat 
is allowed before admitting air, closing 
early to run the temperature up to SU 
degs. , 

Autumn-sown Onions.—I prefer to raise 
these in a seed-bed and transplant to well- 
prepared ground early in the spring. The 
transplanting will be done as soon as the 
weather is favourable. Being perfectly 
hardy, the roots will commence to grow, 
provided the ground is not frost-bound. A 
few days before planting, the ground 
(which was previously trenched and 
manured) will be pointed over with a fork, 
adding a good dusting of: limé and soot, 


after which the surface is raked finely.. 


Place the plants at distances of 12 inches 
from each other, leaving 15 inches between 
the rows. This is an important crop, as 
the bulbs are ready at a time when good 
Onions are scarce. Shallots should be 
planted as soon as the ground is dry 
enough, choosing a light, sandy border for 
preference. Plant in lines 1 foot apart, 
simply pressing the bulbs into the soil at 
every 10 inches. Nothing more will be 
necessary until growth commences, when 
the soil between the rows should be lightly 
stirred with a Dutch hoe. Garlic may be 
planted at the same time, allowing a space 
of 18 inches between the rows. 


Ferns.—The present is a suitable time 
for potting up and increasing the stock 
of the various kinds of Adiantums. It is 
not advisable to disturb the roots after the 
plants have commenced to grow. — Plants 
that have been. hard cut or that have suf- 
fered through adverse treatment should 
have all the old, shabby fronds removed, 
cutting close down to the crown, but tak- 
ing care not to mjure the young, unde- 
veloped fronds. I divide a small batch of 
plants annually, putting them into smaller 
pots, in which they are most useful for 
decoration. For instance, a plant that has 
the previous year been growing in a 5-inch 
pot is eut into four, and each piece potted 
into a, 3-inch pot. Plants growing in 6- 
inch or 7-inch pots generally produce the 
best fronds for cutting. The pots must 
be clean and well drained. <A suitable 
compost is two parts good, fibrous loam, 
one part peat, one part leaf-soil, and suffi- 
cient charcoal, broken crocks, and silver 
sand to keep the soil porous. Pot firmly, 
and leave sufficient rocm at the top of the 
pots for watering. As soon as potted, 
place the plants in a house where a tem- 
perature of about 55 degs. is maintained 


at night, with a rise of 10 degs. in the day- 


time. Water must be applied sparingly, 
but when the plants are well on the move 


it should be given copiously. IF. W. G. 
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Sweet Peas.—A beginning can be made 
now at any time with the sowing of Sweet 
Peas under glass. The seeds may go into 
pots, pans, or boxes, as is convenient. 
Personally, I prefer the cardboard re- 


ceptacles commonly known as report 
pots,’ the preferable size being 5 inches 


in ‘diameter. Into each ten seeds are 
placed, the compost being a good loam in 
pieces about the size of a‘ Walnut, with a 
little leaf-mould and sufficient sand to 
make the whole porous. Before sowing, 
the seeds are damped and rolilled in red 
lead, as a preventive against attacks of 
mice or of a stray rat. The pots are 
then placed upon a shelf in ‘an entirely 
unheated greenhouse, given one good soak- 
ing, and thereafter sparingly watered 
until germination takes place. Cold 
frames are equally suited for the purpose 
éf raising Sweet Peas, and in whatever 
way the seeds are started, the-young seed- 
lings must, on all suitable occasions, have 
plenty of air. There are a few good novel- 
ties on the market which gre worth a 
trial. 

Culinary Peas.—These can be sown and 
treated in precisely the same manne, as 
may also be seeds of Broad Beans. For 
the purpose of transplanting, dwarf Peas 
are, perhaps, the most suitable, but it is 
entirely a matter of opinion. Like Sweet 
Peas, the others must have careful water- 
ing and plenty of air. 

Autumn-planted Cabbages.—Where the 
plants have up to now come through the 
winter in a satisfactory way, they ought to 
receive a little encouragement in the 
shape of a sprinkling of concentrated 
artificial manure, after which the Roe can 
be run lightly through the lines. The 
soil, owing to continuous rains, is, in this 
district, too wet at present for such a pur- 
pose, and in similar cases the attention 
recommended may, meanitime, be deferred 
till the ground dries. Blanks in the lines 
should be made good. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—Not for some 
years has the bed of autumn-sown Onions 
been so promising. In their case, too, the 
wet weather delays the use of the hoe, but 
the soil will be stirred up as scom as it can 
safely be done. . 

Carrots, Turnips, and Radishes can now 
be sown freely in. beds from which the 
first heat has been dissipated. In. frosty 
weather it will be necessary to cover the 
sashes with mats. 


Onions under glass.—Seeds of Onions in- 
tended for specimen bulbs or for exhibi- 
tion should now be sown in bulk. I find 
nothing more reliable than a well-selected 
strain of Cranston’s Excelsior or of Ailsa 
Craig Improved. Sow the seeds thinly in 
boxes, and transplant at an early stage. 

Early vinery.—Canes which are robust 
and in good health will make more shoots 
than are needed. Select the best of these 
for retention, and rwb off the weaklings 
without delay. As the shoots grow they 
must be secured to their wires, but let 
this be done by degrees, a little at a time, 
lest they be splintered. Do not crowd the 
shoots. Crowding means thin wood. and 
small foliage, and these, in their turn, 
mean small bunches and indifferent fruit. 
At this time a heat round about 60 degs. 
is usually considered enough, but, should 
Grapes be required at as early a date as 
possible, no harm will follow if the ther- 
mometer is allowed to rise to 65 degs., 





with a morning reading of 60 degs. Ven- 
tilate very carefully, avoiding cold 


draughts. ; 

Out-of-door work.—This has been very 
much interfered with by reason of wet 
weather, and it begims to be evident that 
there will be arrears to overtake. In such 
a case it is always advisable to push on 
work under glass, so far as is consistent 
with safety, in order that when conditions 
out of doors are again suitable the leeway 
can be made up W. McGurroe. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES, 


Hints to Beginners. 


AN inquiry from a neighbour, in the middle 
of January, as to what Solow is preferable 
for a hive to be painted—I may add that 
the querist was a lady—led me to ask in 
return why she wanted to know this, for I 
was already aware of the fact that she 
had no bees, though I recalled a catechism 
which she put me through, on this subject, 
twelve months ago. She said two new 
hives had arrived, and I straightway com- 
mended my friend’s forethought in pre- 
paring a home for the bees so well in ad- 
vance of actual requirements. Request 
had already been made for ‘* Government 
bees’ from the county expert, and it was 
distinctly a case of so far so good, so very 
good. ; 

There are sure to be many beginners in 
a similar state as my friend here men- 
tioned. The question ene colour of hives 
is easily answered. I always advise not 
white but a good distinctive light grey. 
This colour lasts better than white, which 
shows every mark, and only too soon loses 
its newness. If the hive be set up on 
ground not turfed, or on ashes, ‘white 
shows splash-marks and assumes a dirty- 
white appearance .towards, the bottom, 
which spoils the tout ensemble. It is not a 
bad plan to paint the plinths some colour, 
such as dark blue or red, but this form of 
decoration should not be overdone. A 
hive painted all one colour it is hard to 
improve upon. 

Another point of importance which I 
would mention to beginners is to be most 
careful not to accept bees from a district 
or apiary in which recently there has been 
any, even slight, disease, or in which 
prevalence of disease is suspected. ‘This 


advice also applies*to old apparatus. I. 


may at this point introduce a useful hint 
concerning disinfecting. After the usual 
washing, scraping, painting with strong 
disinfectant, ete., leave everything outside 
for sun, rain, snow, frost, and wind to 
complete, as I think it will, the operation. 
Let all appliances being dealt with remain 
thus exposed to the weather for several 
weeks. I have seen a hive so exposed, 
with its different parts seattered about, 
for quite four months past, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that the process 
will be effective. 

To return to my friend who is about to 
begin actual bee-keeping if and when she 
ean get bees. She resides in a country 
house where there is a spacious garden 
with a large quantity of fruit-trees both 
in the garden and- in adjoining orchards. 
She has at present, as her chief reason for 
commencing, the very laudable desire to 
increase and improve the fruit. I tell her 
that, having once begun, she will not rest 
content with hives of bees for fruit pur- 
poses only. It is a very great wonder to 
me that gardeners seem, as a class, to 
avoid what they know perfectly well to be 
the most valuable agent in the in- 


dispensable process of fertilisation of fruit 


blossoms. This lady friend of mine may 
be instanced as a gentle, living censure of 
a large number of skilled horticulturists. 
I know of nothing which *‘ catches on’ 
more surely than bee-keeping. It becomes 
more and mere fascinating, both in its 
¢laims upon thought and manipulation. It 
is at one and the same time a hobby and 
an industry, making comparatively small 
demands upon time and money, and 
proving profitable to mind and body alike. 

This is the season of the year to come to 
n decision, ye non-beekeepers. Think it 
over again. ‘Thrust aside foolish and 
timorous objections about stings, go and 


visit someone who has bees and encourage 
him to tell you something about his experi- 
ences and doings with his bees. Ask him 
to help. you to start, and take in hand the 
making zat a hive at once. For my part, I 
shall always be more than pleased to help, 
from a iteteness any enterprising inquirer. 
Be hla 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


JANUARY 28TH, 1920. 





Comvargep with the first meeting of the 


year there was a decided increase in the 
numbers of the exhibits staged at the fort- 
nightly meeting held on this date, which, 
with greater. variety, made for a more 
interesting gathering. Quite remarkable 
in this connection for a January show were 
the numbers und the quality of the alpines 
shown, the. Saxifrages from Oxford equal 
to those usually seen some weeks later. 
Not a few of these plants are this year 
earlier than is their wont, the Burser sec- 
tion of the group having been in flower 
from the opening days of the year. 
Azaleas, too, made a rich display, though 
among greenhouse plants nothing equalled 
the array of Primula sinensis arranged at 
the western end of the Hall. The collec- 
tion.of Apples, too, from Welwyn, was also 
remarkable, as much for the freedom from 
blemish and perfection of the fruits as for 
colour richness, which, if adding nothing 
to flavour, certainly in the exhibition 
arena makes for good effect. Then both 


-Orehids and Carnations played a part, and 


these, with Violets, contributed not a little 
to the variety seen on-every hand. Two 
new Orchids gained awards. 


HARDY AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


Nothing more interesting or beautiful in 
the alpine section. could have been con- 
ceived for a, January meeting than the re- 
markable collection of Saxifrages. and 
other plants from, Messrs.. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Oxford, which, both in variety and 
beauty, surpassed anything of the kind we 
have seen so early in the year. Nota few 
of the Saxifrages are early-in bloom this 
year, hence with only frame or cold-house 
treatment to protect the flowers from the 
weather they were seen to advantage. 
Notable among many were the inimitable 
S. Irvingi, the golden-yellow S. Ferdinandi 
Coburgi, S. Bertolini, S. Kellereri, and S. 
Grisebachi, each of which affords a touch 
of pink or red colour, S. Obristi, a large 
white not often seen, and the lovely -S. 
Taldonside, which, as a veritable queen 
among the yellows, still holds its own. 8. 
Burseriana sulphurea is a ‘novelty apart, 
though quite a gem in its way. Primula 
Juliana, a fine hybrid, was also remarked. 
The exhibit from Mr. G. W. Miller, Clark- 
son Nurseries, Wisbech, also afforded 
proof of the mildness of the winter by the 
rich. array of Primroses (single and 
double), Polyanthuses, and other eariy 
flowers. Most welcome, too, and grateful 
of perfule were the Mezereons (red and 
white). Christmas Roses also were good. 
Witch Hazels in variety in flower backed 
up a group of hardy things from Messrs. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N.,. among 
which the rich blue Iris histrioides was 
the choicest morsel. Groups of Saxifraga 
Burseriana and some grand clumps of 
Christmas Roses were remarked.- Messrs. 
Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bagshot and 
Twyford, contributed a breadth of Saxi- 
frage Burseriana Gloria and S8. Mrs, Leng 
with Torsythias and other flowering 
shrubs. In Messrs. Barr’s group Narcissus 
Queen of Spain was the more conspicuous 
subject, a dwarf freely-flowered form of 
Saxifraga Burseriana being also note- 
worthy. Smaller exhibits were from 
Misses Hopkins, Messrs. Piper and Sons, 


-Bruno -Schroeder, 


‘Fesruary 7, 1920 
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Mr. G. Reuthe, and Mr. Clarence Elliott. 
The bank of Rhododendrons from Messrs 
R. Gill and Sons was most attractive, 
some, as R. barbatum, being most brilliant, 
Rt. Nobleanum was also good. The score 
or so vases of the new Violet Mrs. David — 
Lloyd George from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe ~ 
Mullen, Dorset, was a thing apart. Large > 
of flower, rich of colour, and surpassingly 
so of perfume, the exhibit commanded at- 
tention and merited the praise so gener 
ously bestowed. 


GREENHOUSE PEANTS. 4 
The group of Primula. sinensis arranged” 

by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, was 
by ,far the best ‘exhibit in this section. | 
Krom three half-circular mounds _ sur- ee 
mounted by Phoenix Reebelini in the back-_ 
ground a perfect mosaic of the different 
forms was presented to yiew, a finishing” 
touch being given by a margin of Mahonia cr. 
The ever-popular Duchess, Reading Blue, | 
Crimson King, Royal White, Giant “White, 
Brilliant Rose, Coral-Pink Star, and others — 
played a part in a beautiful and sumptuous 
whole. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed- 
monton, contributed excellent Cyclamens, 
Salmon Pearl, Salmon Queen, Giant White, — 
and Giant Crimson being remarked. Thea 
well-flowered’ plants were disposed in 
groups amid Ferns and Palms. Azaleas of 
the indica set, both dwarf and tall stan-— 
dard grown examples, were finely shown | 
by Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, well=) 
known sorts, Fred Sander, Verveneana | 
alba, and Mme. Petrick being noted among 
others. Carnations were from several 
sourees, Mr. Englemann showing Boadicea, 
Circe, and Lady Northcliffe (salmon, very” 
fine).. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Cutbush | 
and Son, and Stuart Low and “Co: each 
contributed a choice assortment of these 
popular flowers. a | 


FRUIEF AND VEGETABLES. 

A collection of fifty-six dishes of Apple 
from Mr. C. A..Cain, The Node, Welwyn 
(Mr. 'T. Pateman, gardener), was one of the 
features of the meeting. The fruit was of | 
the choicest description, practically with. 
out blemish. Rival, Paroquet, Charles 
Ross, Gascoigne’s Searlet, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince Albert, Christmas 
Pearmain, Fearn’s Pippin, and Court 
Pendu. Plat being noteworthy. Mr. J. Be 
Fortescue, Dropmore, sent a smaller eol- 
lection which included Egremont Russet, 
Claygate -Pearmain, Adam’s . Pearmainy 
Beauty of Kent, and others. Apples in 
“Bonnets” from the Guildford Fruit 
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Farm, London Road, Guildford, were also” 
remarked. a 
5. = ORCHIDS: Mi 
Cymbidium albanense Joicey’s variety, 


of pink colour, from Mr. J. J. Joicey, The 
Hill, Witley, and Cattleya Mrs.’ James” 
Watson The. Dell variety from - Baron 
The Dell, Englefield” 
Green, were the novelties gaining awardsy 
the latter remarkable from the expan 

and purity of its petals. Messrs. Cypher 

had some. wondrously beautiful Gypril 
pediums, Charltoni (very dark), ‘Ales. 
biades, Magnet, Prince of Asturia, and Si 

William Chance being some of thenil 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, showed a choice lot of Odontiodas 

Odontoglossums, and others, - 4 


Trials at Wisley, 1920.—The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society will carry out the follow= 
ing trials in their gardens at Wisley, Rip- 
ley, Surrey, during 1920: Pe eee 
Coreopsis, Broccoli, early Peas, second 
early Potatoes, Spinach, late Turnips. A 
packet of seed of each variety for trial of 
peas. (half-pint), of Potatoes (forty tubers), 
should be sent as soon as may be con= 
vement to the Director, from whom the 
necessary entry forms may be obtained, 
Goods to Horsley Station, L. and S.W. | 
Railway. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


. Persian Cyclamen buds dropping ().).— 


It seems clear that after your Cyclamens 


‘ing the night. 


thad done so well upon a cool bottom you 
gave them just the reverse treatment upoi 
the dry greenhouse staging. Had you 
spread some sand and Cocoanut fibre on 
top of this, and kept it moist, the roots 
would not have experienced so extreme a 
change. 

Rose Crimson Rambler, newly planted, 
pruning (Walter James).—This. class of 
Rose is best allowed to. grow freely 
for the first three years after planting, 
then the object should: be to remove old, 
worn-out wood, and shorten laterals, re- 
taining to their full length all the strong 
and long shoots. Of course, if there is 
any sappy, unripened wood at the points 
ofthe shoots, this can be removed. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux (4. (.).— 
This, which we take is the plant you mean, 
you are keeping too cold. It must have a 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. dur- 
Another point in its cul- 
ture is that the svringe must never be 
used on it when in bloom, while care must 


| also be taken that it does not get too much 


water at the root. If this happens, the 
flowers are sure to drop in the way ‘yours 
have done. 

__ Pruning Clematises (W. 7.).—The lanu- 
ginosa section (to which the varieties in 
your list, Mrs: Hope, Fairy Queen, and 


| Lady C. Neville belong) and the Florida 


| section (to’which Lucie Lemoine belongs) 


‘must be pruned in February or March. 


This consists in removing the weak and 


overcrowded shoots.. As these flower on 
the old or ripened wood, the strong one- 
year-old shoots should be nailed in as far 
as they have become well ripened, cutting 
away the sappy points. Train the shoots 


that may be lefi in such a way that all 


vacant spaces are filled up. The Jack- 
mani section should be pruned now, as 


the varieties belonging to this flower on 
-the young or summer shoots. 


Pelargoniums unhealthy Ce M.).—The 


disease attacking your Pelargoniums_ is 


| 





| 
| 
) 


caused by a fungus, and sometimes gives 
considerable trouble. Plants that have 


been highly fed or with an insufficient cir- 


culation of air are far more liable to its 
ravages than those grown under hardier 
conditions. Judging by the pale colour 
of those sent, and the attenuated stalks of 
some of them, we should say that want of 
air is at the bottom of a good deal of your 
trouble. With regard’ to the’remedy, the 
leaves should be lichtly dusted with sul- 
phur at the first sign of the disease, and a 
free circulation of air around the plants 
Maintained. Avoid overcrowding, and 
allow a reasonable amount of sunshine to 
play on the plants. In this way the tissues 
of the leaves become hardened, and there- 


_Tore better able to resist the attacks of 


the fungus. 





1 __As above stated, do not be 
too free with manure, while too much 
Water at the roots is equally injurious. 


Nerines in the winter (7.).— Nerines 
should, directly the flowering is over, be 
laced in a good light position-in the green- 
house, and be kept watered. This is 
owing to the fact that new leaves are 
eashed up at about the same time as the 
Ower-spikes, and growth continues 
throughout the winter and into the spring. 
It is at that time that the bulbs are built 


up for another season’s growth and flower- 


ing, the latter being ensured by a tho- 
Tough ripening brought about by full ex- 
Posure to the sun. Then, by August a 
Sharp look-out should be kept, and 
directly there are any signs of growth the 

lants must be watered. “As a rule, the 
Hower-spikes are the first visible signs of 
growth. These will grow freely if the 
ag are kept in the greenhouse. When 

erines are thoroughly established in their 


- 


- ficial. 


pots, an occasional dose of liquid manure 
during the growing: season will be bene- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting down Oleander (7. A’.).—We 
should advise you to leave the plant till 
the spring, when you can cut it down, and 
When it has begun to grow it should be 
repotted. The best potting compost for 
the Oleander is a mixture of good fibrous 
loam ‘and leaf-mould, with a little sand. 
Good, stout shoots are necessary for 
flowering, hence, in cutting back, any 
weak and exhausted shoots may be re- 
moved altogether. If you cut your plant 
back you must not be surprised if, for a 
year or two, you get a poor floral display. 
The Oleander is naturally a tall, loose- 
growing bush, and, if kept dwarf, it is at 
the expense of the flowers, for it is on the 
upper part of the long, flexible shoots that 
the blossoms ‘are principally borne. 

“ FRUIT. 

Pears spotted (dnnie W. Cox).—Your 
Pears have been attacked by the fungus— 
Fusicladium pomorum. This calls for the 
cutting out of the diseased and bad wood 
in the tree and spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture just after the petals of the flowers 
fall. It would also be well to look to the 
drainage, and when doing this to root- 
prune the tree, the:appearance of the first 
suggesting that they are not in a very 
thritty condition. 

Pruning newly-planted’ fruit trees 
(Anon).—As to the proper time for prun- 
ing newly-planted trees, that may be 
done now, omwithin two or three weeks, as 
then the cut ends of the branches callus 
over before the sap begins to flow freely 
in the spring. Experience has shown that 
fairly hard pruning the first winter after 
planting—and by hard pruning we mean 
cutting back the branches- to one-third 
only iof their previous length—conduces. to 
the strongest root action, and produces the 
best wood-growth. It is important to 
secure that early with newly-planted trees. 
When no pruning is done. the first winter 
the roots are apt to remain stagnant, and 
the wood-growth is liable to be stunted. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





B.S. F.—In all probability your Goose- 
berry bushes were attacked by red spider, 
caused through dryness at the roots, 
while they also evidently suffered from 
overcropping. If you find that the soil 
is dry, give them a good soaking of water, 
which will carry down the goodness of the 
manure to the roots. Sweet Pea.—We 
regret we are unable to trace the par you 
refer to. Your best plan will be to pro- 
cure the catalogues of Sweet Pea spe- 
cialists, and make your own selection of 
the newer varieties.——Subscriber.—Cer- 
tainly top-dress the newly laid turf, using 
a mixture of good loam, rotten manure, 
and wood ashes. This will not only fill 
up the interstices between the turves, but 
encourage the turf to get established. This 
top-dressing ought to be applied at once. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. Brunta. — Orchid, 





Celogyne cristata; Fern, Phlebodium 
aureum ; stove plant, Tradescantia 
zebrina. 


Names of fruit.—-7.—Apple Rabston.—— 
J. H,. N.—Apples: 1, Penlee Pippin; 2, 
not recognised—might be Cornish Mother ; 
3, John Gidley Pearmain; 4, Loam’s Pear- 
main. i. CO, H.—A ader Apple; looks 
like a variety named ‘*¥riar.’’ 
Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Sturmer Pippin. 
Pears: 3, Zephirin Gregoire ; 4, Glou Mor- 
ceau»—M, D.—Pears: 1, Winter Nelis; 2, 
Josephine de Malines; 3, Beurré Rance; 
4, Olivier de Serres. 








Using cyanide.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me how to fumi- 
gate with cyanide for mealy-bog on dor- 
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mant Vines. I am also in doubt as to 
the quantity used per 1,000 cubic feet.— 
INQUIRER, Derby. 





Messrs. Barr and Sons, Limited, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
have issued their seed. catalogue for 
1920. In this are offered the very best 
strains of vegetables, many of which have 
been given awards, and can, therefore, be 
strongly recommended. In_ the flower- 
seed section appear many novelties, also a 
comprehensive list of seeds for greenhouse 
decoration. Messrs. Barr and Sons will 
he. pleased to send a copy of their cata- 
logue to any reader who is not already in 
possession of same. 

An artistic preduction, and worthy of a 
place in the library, is the catalogue issued 
hy Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, S.W.19. On the outside is depicted a 
well-arranged group of vegetables, printed 
in colour, the inside well illuStrated, and 
containing a comprehensive list of vege- 
table and flower seeds, together with cul- 
tural notes, 

The illustrated guide and catalogue of 
seeds, fruit. trees, Roses, shrubs, etc., 
issued by Messrs. Daniels Bros., Limited, 
Norwich, is compiled in an excellent man- 
ner, containing instructive information on 
cultivation, and appealing to every marden 
enthusiast. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
famous for their prize-winning Begonias, 
will be pleased to send their catalogue to 
any reader. Besides listing Begonias, 
Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Carnations, and 
other plants are given prominence to. 

The catalogue of Mr. F. E. Ainge, West 
Haddon, Rugby, will be sent to any reader 
of GARDENING upon application. Flower 
and vegetable seeds are put up in packets 
at. popular prices. 

Messrs. Guest and Wheelwright, who 
have recently acquired the business of 
J. J. Marriott, East Croft Nurseries, 
Sutton Coldfield, have produced a neat 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds 

Selected seed Potatoes and vegetable 
seeds are to be found in the catalogue of 
Mr. Charles Lewin Curtis, Chatteris, 


Cambs. 
BOOKS. 


“Gardening for Amateurs.” 

In this work, which has been specially 
written to help the amateur as to the 
cultivation and beautifying of his garden, 
simple and complete directions are given 
as to the planning and planting of the 
same... The amateur who is in doubt about 
anything connected with the garden may, 
by referring to the pages of *‘ Gardening 
for Amateurs,’ at once obtain valuable as- 
sistance as to the cultivation of any trees, 
shrubs, flowers, fruit, or vegetables he 
may be growing. Throughout the work 
are illustrations in black and white of 
hardy plants, while there are also coloured 
plates of the same; also Roses, with draw- 
ings of how to graft, how to bud, and the 
yarious other operations that are neces- 
sary in the increase of plants. <A calendar 
of operations in the garden for each fort- 
night during the year gives instructions 
not only as to how the various plants are 
to be raised and grown, but,also specifies 
the time this work ought to be carried out. 
We are pleased to find that a most com- 
prehensive index is given, thus enabling tie 
amateur to at once find any article or 
illustration dealing with the subject he 
may be interested in. The author has been 
assisted by various writers who are well- 
known atithorities on the subject they deal 
with. 


.* “Gardening for Amateurs,” a simple.*complete, and 
practical guide for garden lovers, by H. H Thomas.  Illus- 
trated by twenty-four coloured plates, and many hundreds 
of photographs and sketches in 3 vols. The Waverley Book 


Company, Limited, 78-9, Old Bailey, London, E.O. 
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9s.; 4 cwt., 178.; 6 cwt., 24s. 5 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 


GLASSHOUSES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
SUPPLIED BY THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


ALSO HEATING APPARATUS 


FOR GLASSHOUSES, 
HOUSES & PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


- 
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J. WEEKS & Co. (CHELSEh), 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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“Fat, Drink 
and Be Merry” 


may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it 1s 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion ts 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural ‘satisfaction 
which ought to be experienceds 
while ** merry-making”’ is frequent- 
ly out of the, question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con- 
tained in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life ts the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 


Beecham s 


Pil 


Sold everywhere 


in boxes, labelled Is-3d and  3s-0d, 
2 a ae et. Os ee TA. 
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KILLS 
INSECTS {(N THE SO" 


ali Seedsmen 


STRAWSON ened Co ire 79,Queen Vicroria SY LONDON 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 


Sent on rec eipt, of P.O. 
10 ewt., 37s. 6d. ; 


A. W. MASKELL & CoO., Ltd., 


MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham, 





Please address. all Penies to Head Office. 
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Highly 





56 lbs., 48. ; lowt., 58.3; 2owt., 
1 ton, 70s. 
Over that add 3d. 





PRIVATE 


31000 IN USB 
LISTS ON APPLICATION 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success, 








@ LITTLE'S WEED] 
DESTROYER. | 


LIQUID. 
Double Strength 


Galion Drum 
makes 
60 Galions. 





Do; 000" GOVERNMENT WA TEE, 
RUBRER APRONS.—Will send one post free 
for 2s.—GASSON’S, Government Contractor, Rye. ~ 





ERECTED: AT BRISTOL RESEARCH 


Pians and Estimates Free. 


STATION, 


Surveys by arrangement, 








CHEAPEST & BEST VALUE. 


No. 50. PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in com plete sec- 
tions with best quality 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 





planed, tongued, and 

grooved boards’ door 

fitted with strong 

hinges, lock, key, and 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
izes. Moor 
6 ft long, 4ft wide, 7 ft high. 7 14 0 166 
7-ft long, 5ft wide, 7 fv 41m high 6 24. 
8 ft long, 6ft wide, 7 ft 8 in high 10 46 35/- 
9ft long, 7ft wide, 8ft high.. .. 1117 0 45/- 
10 ft long, 8 ft wide, 8ft 4in high 1310 0 55/~ 
12ft long, 8ft wide, 8ft 4in high 1515 © 70/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T, HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 
Established 80 Years. WE DEOnvD. 


Works, 6 acres. 
ce 





THORNBOROUGH & CO.-L"®. 


Successors to 


PEARCE & COMPANY 
(Late HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.). 


) CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 


4 Gadies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 
fa Contractors to L C.C. & 11 London Boro’ Councils. 
Me 35 Years’ Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free. 


TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ’Phone: T 2356 





THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 


| State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotation, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Lid., 
Royal Potteries. Bulwell, Nottingham, 











aT O obtain a copy of ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” regularly it is essential that an order should 


be placed with a.local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. 


Readers who 


experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 


the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 6 


commencing any date. Abroad, 13/= yearly. 
This Order Form may be handed to any 


Please supply me weekly with acopy of ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” for 


Scctpecucetuens months for which I enclose. 
NAME. ..1s0+seereeees seab ais ata bakntcuat sus o seen 
Address...... SENS a shat s dec aeeeeeeeaes Sea one 
Gounty....13- Ne caeSlaeadectacirey ns desea dea ces 


6 months, 5/5; for one year, 10/10, 


newsagent or forwarded to this office. 
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Plants in the Rock Garden During 1919. 


ber 23rd, three weeks later thanelast year. 
C. hyemalis and what I take to be OC. 


An exceptionally wet winter, with con- 
siderable frost up to April, and the very 
dry spell after which lasted until about 
the end of October, seriously damaged 
such plants as Mazus reptans, killed off 
completely, although it had come through 
several previous winters safely, including 
which wags much more severe; 
serbica was killed; Achillea 

mostly killed ; Veronica 
canescens, which usually comes through 
well, was very badly hit, probably more by 
the dry weather which followed after April 
without any moisture:-to give it a chance of 
recovering itself. The beautiful shrubby 
Veronica Hulkeana was mostly killed, o1 
very badly damaged, although one speci- 


tomentosa 


men, fully exposed but sheltered from 
north, came through and flowered well. 


Hypericums suffered badly, especially H. 


fragile. My best plant was killed out- 
right. H. polyphyllum, H. Coris, and H. 


repens all suffered, but recovered fairly 
well. Onosma albo-roseum, O. tauricum, 
and O.cassineum suffered badly, but re- 
covered somewhat, although the firet- 
hamed never flowered, owing to the set- 
back. 


All the Rock Cistus came through; 
although Cistus purpureus was somewhat 
damaged, but they recovered and flowered 
fairly well. Other species or forms that I 
have are C, Loretti, C. corbariensis, C. 
Salvifolius, C. rosmarinifolius (this does 
not, flourish), C. crispus, C. villosus, C. 


algarvensis (this .grows very slowly), 
formosus, C. corsicus, C. ladaniferus, C. 
florentinus, Cx cyprius, and C. 


monspeliensis, the last two, young plants 
have not flowered yet. Of the 

Crocus ramMiLty, C. Imperati, C. can- 
didus, and C. susianus came into flower 
towards the end of February; C. tomma- 
sinianus and C. Sieberi about middle of 
March; C. versicolor and C. biflorus a 
little later. The exceptionally dry weather 
and for most part cold between April and 
October seems to have delayed considerably 
the autumn-flowering species, the first I 
have a note of being C. speciosus, C. 
asturicus, ‘and C. grecus on October 20th, 
all about one month later than usual, but 
I had C. zonatus flowering somewhat 
earlier. C. longiflorus, which should have 
been out in October, is just coming into 
flower now (January 3rd, 1920). GC. 
Siculus and C. tingitanus in flower Novem- 


ochroleucus are flowering 


now. The late 


autumn-flowering species have not shown 
to the exceedingly 
wet weather that has been continugus since 
the end of October. 


to advantage, 


With the continuous. wet 


owing 


and frosty 


weather that has occurred during the late 


autumn months of recent years 


The Shaggy Windflower (Anemone 


vernalis). 


part 





(See page 84.) 


of the country 


late-flowering species 
is the attention paid to these bulbs by field 


mice. 


past few days. 


A fine patch of C. 
has been worried up by 
Of the smaller 


in this 


it is questionable 
whether it is worth while going in for the 


Another drawback 


bicolor I notice 
them during the 


SAXIFRAGES (Kabschias), although some 


of the S. 
well 
year, 
before S. 
flowers, 


on February 28rd. 


forward at 
it was about the middle of February 
Burseriana 
followed by S. Burseriana Gloria 
S. Burseriana magna, 


Burseriana 


flower-buds 


were 


the beginning ‘of the 


type opened 


its 


whieh is much the best form that I possess, 
with large paper-white flowers on short 
reddish stems, which last in good condi- 
tion for a considerable time, was, ag usual, 
packed with flowers, which commenced to 
open about March 16th. S. Irvingi, which 
was covered with its pink Burseriana-like 
flowers, also was at its best at about the 
same time. As the weather is very uncer- 
tain at this time I always protect the 
blooms by placing a sheet of glass fixed on 
wire supports over them. This also keeps 
the flowers clean, and is requisite when 
one lives on the outskirts of a large manu- 
facturing town. S. oppositifolia and S. 
oppositifolia splendens (a brighter. red) 
were in full bloom and very fine on April 
7th. S. oppositifolia alba (to me a dis- 
appointing plant) was also in flower about 
the same time. The beautiful Himalayan 
S. lilacina, a tiny plece of which I planted 
in my moraine in 1915, has grown into 
quite a nice-sized plant, and was packed 
with its short-stemmed, large-sized, rosy- 
lilac flowers. §S. apiculata, S. apiculata 


alba, S. Elizabethse, S. Godseffi, and S. 
Haagei, the last quite a desirable addition 


to this section with its deep yellow flowers, 
all flowered well during April; S. 
Petraschi, S. Salomoni, S. Pauline, all 
good forms, flowered well, as did also 
S. Boryi, a beautiful species with small 
silver-edged rosettes and clusters of large 


white flowers. Two plants of S. Grisebachi 
only had a single flower on, but seemed 


more intent on making further rosettes, 
and there is a better prospect of flowers 
for this season. S. Stribnyri, an allied 
species with red flower-stems and flowers, 
also bloomed. Following these the 

A1zoon forms flowered well, especially 
S. A. rosea. Among others were S. A. 
baldensis, lutea, notata, ete. A fine 
hybrid, Dr. Ramsay, flowered about the 
same time, also S. ewsia Oxford variety, a 
rosetted species very different from the 
true S. ecxesia with its minute cushions, one 
of the only species that I have tried and 
failed to establish, although a very similar- 
looking species, S. diapensioides, which Tf 
have, seems to be quite happy. The ex- 
quisite S. cochlearis, with its hummocks 
of bright silver rosettes and clusters of 
delicate white flowers on red_ stems, 
earried on the Saxifrages to about the end 
of May. 

PRIMULAS.—Primula viscosa and the 
deeper and richer P. viscosa Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson flowered well in a sheltered corner 
along with P’ marginata, Anemone blanda, 
A. Pulsatilla, and Soldanella montana (the 
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last full of flowers, the only Soldanella 
I have been able to bloom up to the pre- 
sent) flowered well about the .middle of 
April, but, unfortunately, the early morn- 
ing frost badly bleached the petals of the 
Primulas and Anemones. Several of the 
alpine Auriculas flowered well, as did also 
a plant of P. Palinuri. The valuable com- 
paratively recently-introduced P. Julise and 


P. Julie (dark form) flowered freely. Of P. 
capitata and P. farinosa, a good many 
got pushed out by the alternate frost 


and snow and continuous rains, and never 


recovered. Those that came _ through 
flowered well, as did FP. involucrata, P. 
luteola, P. Veitchi, and, later, P. vittata. 
Of the larger later-flowering Primulas in 
the other part of the garden, such as P. 
pulverulenta, E; sikkime nsis, Cock- 


burniana, japonica, Bulleyana, and vari- 
ous hybrids, while they all promised well, 
suffered considerably, owing to cold, frosty 
nights and continuous drought, and many 
of the plants died off on account of this. 


In early August I noticed some of my 
best alpine Auriculas disappearing, being 
eaten clean away and cut off at:the base. 
On examining these (after considerable 
damage had been already done) and turn- 
ing over the soil around the plants I found 
some moth larvee (Noctua), species not de- 
termined, but their existence was. TI found 
them also at work on some plants on the 
moraine. A small plant of 
acutangula was almost eaten away, as 
was also a plant of Laurentia tenella, a 
plant that was just nicely recovering from 
a check in the winter, and which I have 
not flowered yet. I also lost some of the 
rarer Primulas on the moraine from the 
Same cause previously. One way of getting 
them is by searching with a lantern after 
dark, but usually a good deal of damage ig 
done before you realise they have been at 
work. 

GENTIANS.—Several patches of Gentiana 
verna flowered well in May, as did also G. 
acaulis. G. excisa, another large-flowered 
species similar to G. acaulis, of which T 
obtained a good plant in 1918. never sur- 
vived the winter. Of the larger Gentians 
T flowered G. alba and G. W alujewi, both 
large-leaved plants with cluster heads of 
whitish flowers, neither of them of much 
value from a flower or foliage point of 
view: G. phlogifolia, smallish blue cluster- 
headed flowers on a stem about 12 inches 
high; G. eruciata, larger and an improve- 
ment on last. Of these larger species G. 
septemfida, with its cluster heads of deep 
blue (acaulis-like) flowers on 9-inch to 
12-inch stems, G. Przewalski, with its skv- 
blue racemes of flowers, and the Willow 
Gentian (G. asclepiadea) were much the 
My plants of the lovely autumn- 
flowering Gentiana — sino- ornata never 
bloomed, possibly owing to not being in a 
sunny position. 


Flowers, generally, in the rock garden 
came on very rapidly in May, but, owing 
to the dry, sunny days and cold nights, did 
not last long. The Dianthus species all 
flowered well, especially D. alpinus, 
alpestris, microlepis, and neglectus. 
(Enothera erespitosa, with its large, white, 


Convolvulus-like flowers which open 
rapidly late in the evening, flowered well 
ae lasted a considerable time, although 


the life of an individual flower is usually 
not more than one day. <A_ beautiful 
Mimulus, M. Bartonianus, was covered 
with its uncommon ecarmine-tinted flowers. 
All the dwarf Campanulas did well, in- 
cluding C. excisa, C. Stansfieldi, C. Wald- 
steiniana, and C. haylodgensis in July 
but the flowers were short-lived. Acantho- 
limum glumaceum and the much finer A. 
venustum were covered with flowers, the 
dry season especially suiting this type of 


Camp.. 


plant, as if also did Zauschneria eali- 
fornica, which flowered much more freely 
than usual, coming into bloom early in 
August and lasting into October. 

Owing to the dry season there was not 
nearly such a good second flowering as 
usual in the autumn. 

T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE. 

‘Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


Notes of the Week. 


Spring flowers.—This year the Winter 
Aconite has beaten the Snowdrop in the 
race for earliness, Aconites are now 
(January 21st) fairly numerous and quite 
in bloom, while it would require some 
effort of the imagination to describe Snow- 
drops as being in flower.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Hamamelis 








mollis.—This useful and 
pretty shrub, with its quaint yellow 
blossoms, is again in bloom—in late 
January—and very welcome it is. Planted 
here in deep, rather. moist, and peaty soil, 
the specimens of this and of other Witch 
Hazels do very well, although, 
parison with other shrubs planted close 
by, their growth is not so marked as might 
be expected.—W. McG. 

Primula malacoides.—May I express the 
hope that the semi-double forms of Pri- 
mula malacoides will be quietly dropped 
from cultivation and from seed lists? The 
flowers of this form are by no means so 
attractive as those of the type, and, as a 
friend Said the other day, they are neither 
one. thing nor another. There are now 
several fine and distinct colours of the 
single-flowered form—all of them acquisi- 
tions to our winter-blooming plants—and 
the semi-double variety, I think, can be 
quite well dispensed with.—A  ScorTrTisn 
GARDENER. 


Genista hirsuta.—Growing at the foot of 
large Corsican Pines, this evergreen Broom 
is very attractive in winter when boldly 
grouped, as it is rarely without some 
flowers among the Grass-green foliage. 
The bushes of it here were raised from 
seed some few years ago and are now 
6 feet or 7 feet high and in perfect health, 
promising to go -higher still. It is a 
variety of G. tinctoria, but, from a garden 
point of view, is quite unlike that well- 
known species, which is a pest of our 
Graasy hillsides. In the spring of the year 
G. hirsuta is a glowing mass of yellow.— 
BH. M. 


Pear Beurré Diel.—Mr. Hudson’s note 
(p. 26) upon Beurré Diel is of more than 
passing interest. As the writer of the 
original note, I am indebted to him for the 
information which he affords. I am sur- 
prised that, on thinking the matter over, 
the solution of the problem of grittiness in 
Beurré Diel did not occur to me, and I am 
strongly of opinion that Mr. Hudson’s 
diagnosis is correct and that his recom- 
mendation is worthy of being followed. 
My sole regret is that, at the time at which 
he advises water, the supply here is pre- 
carious, and if there is a scarcity the gar- 
den, naturally, takes a secondary place.— 
W. ‘McG., Balmae. 


The Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia) 
in pots.—-This is a delightful hardy annual 
with bell-shaped flowers of a. bright blue 
colour, and, moreover, it is one of the 
earliest annuals to come into flower. {ft 
grows about 9 inches high, and will suc- 
ceed in almost any soil or position. I have 
grown it as a pot plant for the conserva- 
tory, where it proves very effective. Seed 
ig sown in February, and when germina- 
tion has taken place the seedlings are 
transferred from the warm house to a 


in com-— 
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cooler structure. Prick off when large 
enough, grow on a shelf near the roof 
glass, and finally place the plants in pot 
5 inches in-diameter. If grown cool soma 
excellent specimens will result.—B. 3 
is rather L 
coincidence that only a day or two before 
read Mr. Markham’s note, in the issue of 
January 17th, my son, who served his apy) 
prenticeship here, and who was home om) 
leave at the New Year season, had been) 
telling me exactly what Mr. Markham re) 
ferred to in the ease of the Huonymug) 
family. While with the Army of. the) 
Rhine, too, the fruit-trees of Germany and 
the tree-planted highways of that country 
had attracted his observation and made, 
as he said, a terrible contrast with the 
wanton destruction in Northern France, 
and the desolation and ruin left in the 
wake of the Hun. Those of our young 
gardeners who, happily, have been spared 
‘5 return must have had their minds 
broadened and their experience widened 
by observing these and similar things in 
France, in Belgium, and in Germany.— 
W. McaG., Balmae. 


The price of home-grown Grapes.—Loolk- 
ing through an old notebook, of 1913, TI 
came across an entry which may be, under 
present conditions, rather interesting. The 
entry is in connection with the retail 
prices of home-grown Grapes prevailing 
at Covent Garden in that year. As ig 
well known, the principal varieties of 
Grapes grown for market are Black Ham-— 
burgh, Muscat of Alexandria, Alicante, 
and Canon Hall Muscat, Lady Downe’s 
Seedling and Madresfield Court being mar- 
keted only in negligible quantities. The 
prices quoted in 19138 are:—Hamburgh, 
1s. to1s. 6d. per Ib. ; Museat of Alexandria, 








ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib, ; Alicante, 1s. 3d. 


to 1s. 9d. per Ib. ; and Canon Hall Muscat, 
9s. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. Ghoicest samples of. 
the last and of Museat of Alexandria 
were quoted at 4s. to 5s. per Ib. Com- 
parison with present-day prices is instruc- 
tiveaa—W. MoG., Balmae. ; 


Berberis empetrifolia. 
one seeS such marked differences of 
opinion as those expressed by various” 
writers concerning the stature of this Bar- 
berry. A ‘‘ Seottish Gardener ’’ describes 
it as a small shrub, a description which Lb 
have before seen applied to it in the pages” 
of GARDENING. Then, Sir Herbert Max-- 
well gives the actual measurement of 
specimen at Monreith as 9 feet high and 

feet through. The conflict of opinion 
does not end here, for Mr. Bean, in his 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Tsles,”’ speaks of it as a low evergreen” 
shrub rarely more than 12 inches to 1S 
inches high, a marked contrast to the 
9 feet of the Monreith specimen. Further- 
more, Mr. Bean refers to it as the lowest- 
growing of all the Barberries, and well 
worth a place in the rock garden. This 
marked difference suggests the question 
whether there is not a mistake somewhere. 
—K. R. W. 


Rhododendron precox.—Some sprays of 
this, ent when the buds were on the point 
of bursting and placed indoors, are lovely 
now, and are seen to great advantage 
under the influence of artificial light. On 
first expanding, the flowers are of a rosy- 
purple tint, developing with age a charm-- 
ing rich pink, the colour so much admired 
at night, contrasting nicely with the glossy 
deep green leaves. Many flowers are fully 
expanded (January 23rd) in the open gar- 
den, which is rather earlier than usual 
here. It is a valuable early-flowering 
dwarf shrub, perfectly hardy, and a bold 
group planted in a sheltered position is 
always a striking feature so early in the 
year, However, the flowers rarely get 





Tt is rarely that 
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‘through their full flowering period with- 
out a few being damaged by frost, especi- 


ally when the latter follows rain, there- 


| fore it is always advisable to gather a few 


sprays in the bud stage for room decora- 
tion. It succeeds very well here in heavy, 
cold soil, quite deficient of peat, and forms 
a shapely bush 4 feet high and through, 
annually producing an abundance of 
flowers. If any pruning is necessary it 
should be carried out immediately the 
flowers are over. The resulting young 
breaks will then form flower-buds for the 
following year According to W. J. Bean, 
R. precox was raised about 1810 by Mr. 
Isaac Davies, of the Ormskirk Nurseries, 
by crossing the Himalayan R. ciliatum 


' with R. dauricum.—E. M., Sussex. 











Erica carnea King George V.—In this we 
have one of the best of Messrs: Back- 
house’s varieties of -Hrica carnea, which 
were sent out in the autumn of 1912, and 
most of which have proved valuable 
acquisitions to our rock gardens in winter. 


-B. e. King George V. has flowers of a kind 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Berberis subcaulialata. 


THis is a summer-leafing or sub-evergreen 
shrub. 4 feet or more high, branching 
freely, with a graceful outline. The bright 
brown shoots are well armed with sharp 
spines, each 4 inch to 3 inch in length. 
The leaves are small and blue-green in 
colour. As a rule, they are retained on 
the plants until winter is well advanced. 
In June large numbers of pale yellow 
flowers are borne in small axillary clusters, 
and they are followed by small fruits 
which ripen about the end of September 
and hang for a couple of months or more 
in good condition, the colour of the fruits 
being bright red with a whitish bloom. As 
a rule, the fruits are borne with consider- 
able freedom, and a well-fruited bush is 
an attractive object. Like other Berberis 


usually less than 14 inches long, and are 
wider than those of the male. Imported 
seeds form the most satisfactory means of 
propagating this tree, and, although it 
gives fairly good results in light soil, it ‘s 
wiser to plant it in rather better ground 
than that required by the common Silver 
Birch. Asa garden tree it should be given 
loamy soil of good quality. The bitter 
taste of the young bark is an easy method 
of distinguishing it from its near relative 
B. lenta, the bark of which is sweet.—D. 





Trees for Wet Ground. 


Ir is sometimes difficult to find trees suit- 
able for planting on ground that is, natur- 
ally, wet, due either to periodic flooding or 





Part of berried shoots of Berberis subcaulialata. 


of madder carmine or purple suffused with 
Carmine and distinguished by the dark 
brown colour of the tips of the flowers. In 
the second week of January this year a 
good many of the flowers were open, but it 
will be into February before the bushes 
are at their best.—S. ARNOTT. 
Winter-flowering Irises.—The Algerian 
Iris (Iris stylosa) has usually commenced 
flowering with me at the end of November, 
but this year there is not yet (mid- 
January) the sign of a bud. The summer, 
of course, was not a hot one, and it may 
be that the plants did not get a sufficient 
baking. Then, again, the severe, though 


short, spell of frost in November may have’ 


checked them considerably, though Il 
should have thought they would have 
shown signs of blossoming by now. Iris 
reticulata, on the other hand, is full of 
buds, and, if the present mild weather con- 
tinues, will probably be fully out in a 
week or two. They have been growing in 
the same quarters for Some years now, iD- 
creasing rapidly and showing no sign of 
disease at present,—N. L. 


it grows well. in ordinary garden soil, 
giving the best results, perhaps, in that of 
a rich, light, loamy nature. Propagation 
is py seeds, and quite young plants fruit 
freely. 





The Yellow Birch (Betula lutea).—This 
is one of several handsome Birches, natives 
of Hastern North America, that are avail- 
able for cultivation in the British Isles, 
certainly as an ornamental tree, and possi- 
ply under forest conditions. American- 
grown trees are up to 100 feet high, with 
long, clean trunks destitute ‘of branches, 
and with wood free from knots, hence its 
value for cutting into veneer. The old 
bark is dark yellowish-brown, and as it 
peels off or rolls up it reyeals the ‘paler 
yellow of the young bark beneath, the 
trunks presenting a singular and not un- 
pleasing appearance. The leaves vary in 
length from 2% inches to 4 inches, and in 
width from 1} inches to 2} inches. The 
male catkins are between 2 inches and 
3 inches long, and the yellowish flowers 
open in March, The female atkins are 





a retentive subsoil which does not allow 
superfluous moisture to drain away freely. 
he latter is the more difficult to deal with, 
for, in addition to being wet, it is often 
sour and poisonous to the roots of trees. 
In either case it is a wise plan before 
carrying out any planting to make open 
drains through the ground at frequent 
intervals, the drains being deep enough to 
tap the close and water-holding subsoil. 
Such drains need not be very wide; 1 foot 
to 2 feet, according to the ground, for 
branch drains and 2 feet to 5 feet for main 
drains. They may be from 12 feet to 20 
feet apart, according to the character of 
the ground, and the excavated soil can be 
used to raise the ground between the 
drains. The drains will help to dry the 
surface soil and will also aid aeration, 
ultimately sweetening the sour ground: 
Should the surface soil still be found to be 
very wet at planting time a great aid to 
the establishment of the young trees may 
be obtained by forming a small mound 
upon which to plant each tree. This can 
be done with the aid of the soil removed 
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singly from the leaf-axils, the flowering _ 


from the drains or by refuse brought to 
the place. 

POPLARS are exceedingly useful trees for 
planting on wet ground. Practically all 
the different species and their varieties 
are available, but if the trees are required 
for timber production one of the following 
should be selected :—Populus Hugenei, P. 
generosa, P. robusta, P. serotina, P. mary- 
landica, P. nigra, or P. trichocarpa. All 
are very vigorous and grow with great 
rapidity. Should colour effect be desired, 
P. alba, with whitish leaves, and P. sero- 
tina aurea, with golden leaves, might be 
chosen. 

THE WILLOWS also grow very well in 
moisture-laden soil. If the production of 
timber is the object in view, the Cricket 
Bat Willow (Salix coerulea) or S. fragilis 
should be chosen. If, however, colour is 
required, the golden-stemmed S. vitellina, 
the red-barked variety britzensis, or the 
red-barked S. cardinalis should be planted. 
If desired, cuttings of both Poplars and 
Willows can be planted in the places the 
trees are to occupy. In any case, it is not 
desirable to plant large trees. 

ALDERS may also be planted on wet 
ground. There are many species available 
in addition to the common Alnus glutinosa. 
A few that might be planted more com- 
monly than at present are A. cordifolia (a 
handsome tree up to 80 feet high, with 
large heart-shaped or broadly ovate leaves, 
fine catkins of male flowers and large oval 
fruits), A. firma (a Japanese tree. with 
oblong leaves, deeply ribbed in the same 
way as those of the Hornbeam), A. ellip- 
tica (a hybrid with large rounded or oval 
leaves), A. incana (the Grey Alder), A. 
nitida, and A. oregona. Of A. incana 
there is a very effective variety with 
reddish twigs and buds. It is known 
under the varietal name of ramulis 
coccineis. There are also varieties of A. 
glutinosa and A. incana which. produce 
very finely-cut leaves. The 

Decipuous Cypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum) may be planted, with advantage, in 
wet ground in the south of England and in 
the Midlands, for in a state of Nature it 
grows in very wet ground often entirely 
surrounded by water several feet deep. 
Trees growing in water have usually un- 
duly swollen trunks, while curious woody 
growths are produced from the roots to a 
height of several feet. These growths are 
credited with being able to conduct air to 
the roots. When planted in dry soils these 
erect growths are rarely formed. The 
tree gives excellent results in England, 
and there are several trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of London between 80 feet and 
100 feet high. 

Probably the best evergreens for cold, 
wet ground are the 

Spruces, and of these the best for 
general planting are the Sitka Spruce 
(Picea sitchensis), the common Spruce (P. 
excelsa), and the White Spruce (P. alba). 
These may be planted on ground at a 
fairly high elevation as well as on low 
ground, but if the soil is very wet it is wise 
to place the trees on mounds. 

In addition to the trees mentioned there 
are others that withstand fairly wet soil, 
especially the Ash, although in this case 
the moisture should not be of a stagnant 
character. One item that ought to be care- 
fully studied) when dealing with wet 
ground is shallow planting, deep planting 
being particularly harmful to the trees. 


BES ae oe 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Staff-tree (Celastrus scandens).— 
The genus Celastrus is closely related to 
Buonymus, and, as in that genus, the fruits 
open when ripe and reveal the highly- 





coloured arillus of the seeds within. The 
Celastri are usually vigorous climbers or 
loose-habited bushes of considerable size. 
Some of the climbing forms, more particu- 
larly C. articulatus, are capable of en- 
veloping moderate-sized trees, and there is 
no better way of exhibiting the beauty of 
the more vigorous species than allowing 
them to grow unrestricted over some ob- 
ject that is of little value. C. scandens is 
not quite so vigorous as C. articulatus, 
although it may be expected to cover a 
large bush or other object 20 feet high. It 
ig a native of the Hastern United 
States, whence it was introduced in 1776. 
The slender branches twine round their 
support, and, if the soil is good, they 
quickly cover a considerable area. Large 
numbers of small, rather insignificant, 
flowers are borne together in terminal 
panicles. Male and female flowers are 
produced by different plants, therefore to 
secure fruits it is necessary to place a 
plant of each sex together. The round, 
berry-like fruits are borne in dense clusters 
and hang for several weeks after ripening 
in September. The outer part is yellowish, 
but when ripe it expands and discloses the 
rich searlet covering of the seeds within. 
Given good loamy soil and an open posi- 
tion it grows without any special atten- 
tion.—K. 

The Manna Ash (Fraxinugs Ornus).—The 
species of Fraxinus may be divided into 
two groups according to the number of 
parts found in the flower. In one group, 
typified by the common Ash (Ff. excelsior), 
there are neither sepals nor petals, and the 
flowers are without beauty, while in the 
other group sepals and petals are present 
and the inflorescences are often very 
beautiful. I’. Ornus belongs to the latter 
group and is one of the most attractive of 
the number. A native of S. Europe and 
Asia Minor, it forms a shapely, bushy- 
headed tree 55 feet to 65 feet high, with 
leaves numbering from five to nine leaflets 
each. The fragrant flowers are produced 
during late May or early June in large, 
terminal, and axillary panicles, the petals 
white and narrow, the sepals greenish or 
tinged with purple. After the flowers fade, 
large bunches of seeds, which in some 
cases are green or yellowish and in others 
purple, are matured. The leaves also vary 
in their autumnal colour, those of some 
trees dying off yellow and others purple. 
In the south of Hurope a sweet exudation 
from the stems is collected and constitutes 
the Manna of commerce. F. Ornus suc- 
ceeds under the same conditions as the 
ordinary Ash, giving the best results in 
moist, loamy soil on the heavy rather than 
the light side. Although a native of S. 
Europe, it may be expected to succeed in 
all but the most exposed parts of the 
British Isles.—D. 

Fremontia californica.—Although intro- 
duced to this country about the middle of 
last century, this Californian shrub or 
small tree is very uncommon. In the south 
and south-west counties of England it can 
be grown in sheltered places out of doors, 
but in most other parts of the country it 
requires the protection of a cool green- 
house. Of rapid growth, with soft wood 
containing a good deal of pith, it appears 
to be naturally short-lived in this country, 
therefore it is advisable to take every ad- 
vantage of raising a stock from seed. In 
California it reaches a height of 30 feet. 
In this country it has grown at least two- 
thirds of that height, and it may be a per- 
feet pyramid with branches from the 
ground-line. The dull green leaves, hairy 
on both surfaces, are very variable in 
shape, sometimes almost like those of a 
Pelargonium in outline and at others more 
like those of a Maple. The blooms are of 
a bright, golden colour and are produced 
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period covering several months. When 
planted out of doors the best results are 
usually secured by placing it at the foot of 
a high wall with a south or south-west 
exposure, or, better still, in the angle 
formed by two walls, so that it has pro- 
tection and the advantage of the extra 
sun-heat so obtained without the necessity 
of nailing its branches close to the wall.— 


| CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums: A Few Good Sorts, 


INTEREST in the outdoor flowering sorts is 
sure to revive now that the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society has made arrangements 
for exhibiting them. Four classes are to 
be provided for the exhibition—disbudded 
and undisbudded blooms. 
there are tobe classes for twelve sorts and 
six sorts distinct, respectively, of dis- 
budded and undisbudded blooms. The ex- 


hibition is to be held at the fortnightly 


meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., on 
Tuesday, -September 28th next. ‘The 
Opinion prevails that the competition will 
be good, and we would not be in the least 
surprised if this were so. A good dozen 
sorts for the undisbudded section, which 
succeed so well in the outdoor garden, are 
the following :—Almirante (chestnut-crim- 
son), Perle Chatillionaise (cream, shaded 
rosy-peach), J. Bannister (a bronzy-copper- 


la 
ra 


a 


We _ believe © 


coloured sport from the last-named), Roi 


des Blancs (a pure white sort of great 
beauty), Chatillon (shaded salmon on pale 
yellow ground), Goacher’s Crimson (rich 
crimson), Sanctity (regarded as the most 
notable of all the early whites, very dwarf 


and continuous bloomer), Horace Martin 


(rich yellow), Mme. Marie Massé (lilae- 
mauve), .Polly (deep orange), Bronze 
Goacher’s (orange-bronze sport from 


Goather’s Crimson), and Mrs. W. A. Hobbs 


(rose, shaded carmine). : 

Twelve sorts suitable for disbudding 
are:—Sanctity (pure white), Oranford 
Yellow(bright yellow), Almirante (chest- 
nut-crimson), Dick Barnes (rich burgundy- 
crimson), Lichfield Pink (a beautiful pink 





of good form), Perle Chatillionaise and J._ | 


Nina Blick (orange-bronze, 
passing to bronze), Framfield Barly White 
(pure white), Southover Yellow (light 
yellow sport from the last-named), Pink 
Delight (delicate pink), and Martin Reed 
(a golden-yellow sport from Perle Chatil- 
lionaise). DAB: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings.—The earliest 
lot of Chrysanthemum cuttings, now well 
rooted, can be removed from the house in 





which they were struck to one with a lower 
It is advisable to keep the _ 


temperature. 
young plants as cool as possible now, and 
to prevent them becoming drawn or weak 
the pots ought to be kept as near the glass 
as possible. Watering requires to be done 
with judgment, and an occasional spraying 
over with the syringe will keep the foliage 
healthy. Continue to insert cuttings to the 
required number of such varieties as pro- 
duce these scantily and at a late date. 
Such ought to be given a slight. top-dress- 
ing and placed in a rather brisk heat in 
order to further the production of shoots 
suitable for cuttings. All but the very 
latest varieties; among these Nellie 
Pockett, Lady Raglan, both in bush form, 
and the single cerise Jessie T. Angus, are 
now going out of bloom. The season of 
these flowers has been a prolonged one.— 
Scor. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 





Primula 


GREAT advances have been made in this 


Primula within recent years, and in the 


rarieties of to-day it is difficult to trace the 
old Primula poculiformis, the name under 
which it was first grown.. The original 
species had lilac flowers, but now the 
blossoms vary from pure white to crimson, 
through various intermediate shades. 
Flowers of a deep carmine or carmine- 
erimson are particularly attractive. In 
many cases a ring of a much darker tint 
surrounds the centre of the flower, while 
it has also in some instances a margin of a 
deeper hue. There is now in Primula 





Primula 


obeonica nearly, if not quite, as wide a 
range in colour as in the innumerable 
forms of Primula sinensis. With the im- 
provement now to be found in the blooms 
of Primula obconica we do not hear so 
much of the poisonous nature of the foliage 
as we used to. 


Basket Plants. 


In the early months of the year, when 
thought is given to plants for a summer 
display, it has become customary to make 
provision for the filling of baskets to hang 
under a greenhouse roof or in a window or 
portico. There are three classes of sub- 
jects that may be employed :—(1) Flower- 
ing plants of a procumbent or trailing 
habit; (2) flowering plants of compact 
growth; (3) fine-foliaged plants. In the 
first division there is a fairly wide choice, 
some of them, by reason of their freedom 





. blossoms, and here, 


obconica. 


of blooming, being very popular. Such are 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and 
Fuchsias. With this trio one may have 
very satisfactory results, provided young 
plants are started with, cuttings struck 
this spring and pinched once making good 
flowering plants. It is when attempts are 
made to press into the restricted confines 
of a basket old plants with large roots that 
trouble begins. The trailing Campanula 
should not be forgotten. It makes an ideal 
plant either for the greenhouse or a sunny 
window, and is very free-flowering. C. 
isophylla, both white and blue, and C. 


obconica. 


Mayi are met with everywhere. Helio- 
tropes will provide sweetness, So will the 
common Musk, and a plant purchased and 
divided and planted about a basket will 
soon envelop it with a cloud of yellow 
blossoms, or a pinch of seed sown in the 
basket in the genial moist atmosphere of 
a greenhouse will, ere long, give a sweet- 
ness all its own. Verbenas and Lantanas 
will make beautiful a basket if precaution 
is taken to start with young plants, pinch- 
ing them once or twice in order to induce 
foliage about the base, which is important 
in a basket. For Class 2 Begonias and 
Achimenes, the roots of which can be 
started now in the greenhouse, may be 
used. 
again, young plants 
are the best to commence with. 

Class 8 should include (for the green- 
house) Asparagus Sprengeri, A. plumosue 
nanus, and Smilax. Here I would like 


Petunias are very prodigal of their , 
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to suggest to -those who desire some- 
thing charming from a fine foliage point 
of view in the greenhouse the planting in 
a basket of that elegant trailer Selaginella 
cesia. If planted in a compost of good 
loam with a little peat and leaf-mould it 
soon establishes itself in a warm, moist 
atmosphere, a condition which suits it, for 
Selaginellas are moisture-loving plants, but 
need shading from hot sun. For outside, 
say in corridors or porticos, gold and silver 
Ivies and hardy I"erns will be found useful. 
The first consideration should, of course, 
be the basket itself. This should be 
painted if made of wire, subsequently be- 
ing well lined with fresh green Moss and 
filled with a suitable compost, say loam 
and leaf-mould, this being pressed in and 
allowed to settle before planting. Baskets, 
when nicely furnished, have a very pretty 
appearance, whether seen under a green- 
house roof or in a cottage window. 
TOWNSMAN. 


‘© Gatherable ”’ Blossoms. 


WHEN I was asked by a lady if I could give 
her the names of about a dozen plants 
which she could grow in her garden to pro- 
vide ‘‘ gatherable’’ blossoms I wae rather 
at a loss at first as to her precise meaning 
until she explained that she wanted only 
those that would serve her best in a cut 
state for table decoration. For her par- 
ticular garden, situated as it is in a town, 
few subjects would serve her better than 
annuals and biennials, and with this in 
view the following was my selection :— 
Nigella (Love ‘in a Mist), Mignonette, 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, ©. segetum 
grandiflorum, Bartonia, Calliopsis, Poppies, 
Larkspurs, Gypsophila elegans, 3rachy- 
come (Swan River Daisy), Helichrysums, 
and Honesty. Among this small collection 
of annuals are to be found some of the 
best keeping, as well as some of the most 
dainty for table decoration, and they are 
so free-flowering that one may aptly de- 
signate them as ‘“‘ gatherable,”’’ inasmuch 
as they produce freely if cut freely. What 
is prettier by itself than the Nigella in blue 
and white? It carries its own embellish- 
ment in the shape of tender green foliage 
which surrounds the blossoms, and the 
only regret one has concerning it is that 
someone with an eye to its lasting pro- 
pensities has not brought out a rose or 
pink variety, which would be ideal for 
decoration, especially under artificial light. 
Daintiness, too, is again represented by 
the fairy-like blossoms of Shirley Poppies 
and Gypsophila elegans, while for abun- 
dance of gold and yellow blossoms Calliop- 
sis, Bartonia, and the Corn Marigold would 
be hard to beat. Sweetness is found in 
Mignonette, and when all these have 
passed away Helichrysums and Honesty, 
if dried and put up with a few Grasses, 
will remind us of the flowers of summer. 
DERBY. 








Aspidistra in bad health (Zre/and).—We 
have very little doubt that the roots of 
your plant are in a bad condition. Why, 
it is impossible to say, but in niMe cases 
out of ten it is caused by too much water, 
though ‘excessive drought is equally in- 
jurious. A fruitful source of trouble is 
allowing the plants to stand in saucers of 
water, this quickly causing the soil to be- 
come sour, and the plants in consequence 
rapidly fall into bad health. We should 
advise you to repot your plant next April, 
removing nearly alll the old soil—in fact, 
if the soil is in a bad, sour state, the bet- 
ter way will be to wash the roots. clear 
before repotting. A suitable compost is 
from one-half to two-thirds loam, the re- 
mainder being peat or leaf-mould, with a 
liberal sprinkling of silver sand. When 
potting bas been, completed, water well 
through a fine rose, and after that avoid 

extremes of drought or wet. 
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Open-air Tomato Trial at Reading. 


READERS Of GARDENING will shortly be giv- 
ing some thought in respect to the order- 
ing of seed supplies for 1920, and the thou- 
sands who are interested in Tomato- 2Trow- 
ing, whether in the open air or under 
glass, will doubtless appreciate an up-to- 
date finger-post in the direction indicated. 


Tomato trials, like much besides during 
recent years, have been displaced by the 


more important—essential—matter of food 
production ; hence a revival of them, while 
an outward and visible sign of the return 
to more normal conditions, will be welcome 
froin more than one point of view. In the 
seed-growing business, the one great aim 
is to advance—the as-you-were order is 
never tolerated. It may be by selection or 
this in conjunction with cross-breeding, 
both having the same object in view. The 
aim and -principle of a well-conducted 
Tomato trial are much the same. It de- 
monstrates fitness, early or late ripening, 
superiority, and the reverse, while indi- 
dicating what to eliminate and what to 
retain. Fitness in the case is of primary 
importance ; the varieties best suited to 
greenhouse cultivation may be quite dis- 
appointing when grown in the open air. 
Harly ripening, too, is an asset of inestim- 


able value ; the market grower knows it 
well ; the amateur appreciates it highly. It 


is desirable, too,because of the fickleness of 
our Climate and the all too short-lived sun 
of an ordinary English summer: Produc- 
tiveness, again, is an attribute second to 
none, and the commercial man who in- 
dulges in acres of this esculent may be 
pardoned for winking his eye at some 
shortcoming elsewhere if he obtains his 
heart’s desire in this. If, however, it 
is forthcoming in conjunction with earli- 
where is the grower lacking the 
acumen to embrace the variety with open 
arms? Briefly, these are among the essen- 
tials a Tomato trial reveals: the essence 
of it, the survival of the fittest, the varie- 
ties we grow, albeit few know anything of 
the vast amount of work such a trial en- 
tails. This much, however, was forced 
‘upon me in September last when inspect- 
ing a huge trial of Tomatoes in the seed 
grounds of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 
ing. Comprehensive and complete as it 
undoubtedly was—there were approxi- 
mately 5,000 plants, representing close 
upon 600 stocks—one could but wonder, 
realising that a large number of varieties 


Ness, 


must eventually be displaced py better 
ones, how se exhaustive and costly 
a trial was made worth while. With 


Messrs. Sutton, however, it is  ob- 
viously a means to an end; one of the 
instruments the firm employs in order 
to have the best, and to that end mo stone 
is left unturned. Sown at the same time, 
planted* within a feay hours of each other, 
and given like treatment throughout, 
everything from first to last was on a com- 
parative basis, hence its value. The plant- 
ing of allied types in near proximity not 


only made comparison easy, it was in- 
formative in the highest degree to the 
visitor, and conclusive to boot. There 


were varieties of every type, the Currant, 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum-shaped sorts, and 


therefrom with every conceivable grada- 
tion to that ether limit which charac- 
terised, by fine form, finish, and prodigal 


fruiting, that the highest excellence would 
appear to have been reachéd.In not a few 
instances the sturdy, less than 4 feet high 
plants were carrying prodigious crops, the 


lowest bunches touching the ground, the 
next above resting on the first, demon- 
strating correct cultivation from .the start. 
The whole of the plants were arranged’in 
rows 4 feet asunder, the plants about 18 
inches apart, no plant being over 4 feet in 
height. 
Of the 
trial, and not a few of the 
purpose saying but little. 
clearly demonstrated, however, 
the Perfection type, Wright’s V.C., and 
others akin, valuable and almost indis- 
pensable for greenhouse work, were too 
late in fruiting to be of service in the 
open, such as Mikado, Buck’s Tresco, and 
Ponderosa being apparently useless. Of 
varieties having centain affinity with the 


majority of those included in the 
rank and file, I 
What was 
was that 


old Red, there were many types, mostly 
heavy croppers. Of these, Early Large 


It is not refined-look- 
ing as Tomatoes go to-day, but is useful, 
hardy, and free cropping. Sutten’s Open 
Air surpasses it in many ways. Its lange, 
slightly corrugated fruits are produced in 
immense clusters, its flavour delicious. 
Robust-habited, most prolific, and very 
early, it is valuable for field culture or 
market work. All the earliest trusses 
were touching the ground. Early Market 
and Sutton’s Abundance are both low down 


Red stood out well. 


as well as continuous-fruiting yarieties, 
the latter largely favoured by market 
men. Both are smooth-fruited sorts, and 


of value for indoors or the open. Comet 
comes into the same category, and, travel- 
ling well, market men like it. Barliest of 
All unquestiouably merits its name, and is 
one of the most reliable for the open air. 
Brilliant in colour, very prolific, of good 
form, and superior flavour, it has many 
attributes which make it worth while. 
Princess of Wales is an admirable 
variety in every way. Award of 
Merit, 1905, and the equivalent of that 
in the Royal Horticultural Soc iety’s trial 


in 1916 Speak volumes in’ its favour. Its 
habit of growth is close and distinct. 


Fruits of ideal form, plants of 4 feet high, 
averaged seven clusters of a dozen or 
fifteen fruits each. Sutton’s Best of All 
was. excellent, and. it is 
whether any other variety carries so heavy 
a.crop for the space occupied. Short- 
jointed, big clusters, fruits of eighteen to 
twenty in a cluster, and cropping consis- 
tently to the top, it impelled admiration. 
Every plant was alike; an acre of such 
would be in the nature of a gold mine. Of 
rich, deep scarlet colour, good size, finish, 
and excellent flavour, it embodies the 
highest excellence known in the Tomato, 
while for solidity it is incomparable. 
Little wonder that a y: iriety of such all- 
pound excellence was given so exclusive a 
name. Satisfaction, one of the finest 


vi arieties for glass or outdoor cultiv: ation, | 
handsome’ 


is its closest rival, the smooth, 
fruits brilliantly coloured, unusually solid 
and superbly flavoured. For weight of 
erop, free, consistent: setting, and early 
ripening, it is probably unsurpassed. For 
exhibition, I can conceive of nothing finer. 
Sutton’s Al is another of the exclusive 
set. Of the finest quality, it is also first- 
rate for exaibition. In its more Apple- 
Shaped fruits, it is distinct among them 
all, the heavy crop paying high tribute to 
its utility in the open air. Kondine Red 
and Winter Beauty, whose under- glass 

value is recognised, were acquitting them- 
selves well in the open, 


questionable 
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Yellow-fruited varieties, Golden Queen 
and Golden Perfection, were the best. 
These are usually recommended for out- 
door and indoor use respectively; though 
in the trial under review the latter sur- 
passed the other. Sutton’s Sunbeam is 
the Al of the yellow class. It is of rich, 
trausparent amber, and prized at table for 
its fine flavour. Golden Nugget bears its 
round fruits in clusters of thirty or more, 
its flavour very fine. Yellow Ornamental 
is virtually a yellow counterpart: of the 


red-fruited Cascade, both bearing their 
Cherry-large fruits in long, elegant 


racemes. Apart from their table quality, 
which is not inconsiderable, these, with 
Golden Nugget, are valuable in decoration, 
aud, grown in pots, should be in demand 
for their high ornament and novel effects. 
RH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Rhubarb.- —Kindly tell. me how 
to make a Rhubarb bed in my new gar- 
den? I have lots of fine crowns in my old 

garden which can be moved, but I do not 

know what time of year is best. Also, 
should the clumps be divided and manure 
added to soil?—M. B. 

[This crop, from the great weight of its 
produce, quickly exhausts the soil; there- 
fore, it is aot desirable to let it stand too 
long without removal, as plants that have 
been for some time undisturbed are liable 
to produce flowering shoots, which, eyen 
if cut out as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance, interfere with the growth of the 
edible stalks. It is not a good plan to dis- 
turb the whole plantation at once, as this 
stops the supply for a time. If some of 
the outside crowns be severed from strong 
established stools with a portion of root 

each, and planted now two or three to- 
gether, and allowed to attain a maximum 
of strength, not gathering from them this 
Summer, they will bear strong stalks next 
spring, or roots that haye~been forced 
through the wiuter planted now and~per- 
mitted to regain strength through the 
summer will succeed. As Rhubarb is a 
deep-rooting, gross-feeding* plant, in all 
cases it should have rich, deep soil, and 
if it be of a heavy, retentive nature, some 
old exhausted tan, leaf-mould, wood ashes, 
or sandy road grit free from petrol, if such 
can be procured, as also some rotten 
manure, should be mixed with it, trench- 
ing the ground 2 feet or 23 feet deep, plant- 
ing 6 feet apart each way. A crop of 
Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce may be 
had off the ground between the rows be- 
fore the Rhubarb makes sufficient growth 
to interfere with them.] 

Noveities.—Now that catalogues of seeds 
igain begin to assume their pre-war size 
and appearance, the usual crop of novelties 
is again in evidence. Without disparaging, 
in any way, these new varieties of flowers 
or of vegetables, a word of warning may 
be offered to amateurs and to those whose 
interest in the garden is of recent date. 
Such novelties may, quite possibly, be all 
that is claimed for them, but it is a poor 
policy to discard old and well-tried varie- 
ties for others whose value is, in a great 
measure, problematical, and the price of 
which is, naturally, high. High prices are 


inseparable from novelties because the 
grower must recoup himself for his initial 


outlay in the first year. By all means try 
a few of each succeeding season’s new 
flower or vegetable seeds. Only by doing 
so is it possible to judge the merits of 
such, but let such tests be, at first, upon a 


- modest scale and for comparing the novel- 


ties. with the older yarieties which have 
stood the test of time—after all, the one 
mark of merit in flower, fruit, or vege- 
table.—A_ Scorrisy GARDENER. 
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| Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Shortia galacifolia. 


Wuen this can be induced to form good, 
spreading clumps Carrying a large num- 
ber of expanded blooms, as in the illus- 
tration, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
delightful garden plants we have. There 
is something charming about this little 
plant when in perfect health, the pure 
white, pink-stemmed flowers being shown 
up to advantage by the fresh, bronzy- 
green foliage, which, when the plants are 
doing well, quite carpets the ground. In 
many gardens this Shortia is not a suc- 
cess, this probably being due to its not 
being given a suitable position. It does 


best when sheltered from cold winds, such ° 


fl.-pl., Aponogeton distachyon, Orontium 
aquaticum, and Menzanthes trifoliata. For 
the rockery edge Campanula pusilla Miss 
Willmott, C. White Star, C. Isabel, C. 
abietina, en Hostii, C. turbinata, 
Aubrietias Dr. Mules, Lavender, Leich- 
tlini, Moerheimi, and Crimson King, *Saxi- 
fraga apiculata, S. a. alba, *S. Clibrani, 
*S. Guildford Seedling, *S. muscoides 
sanguinea, *S: sancta, S. Aizoon rosea, 
Phloxes -Nelsoni, Sprite, Brightness, 
G. F. Wilson, Daisy Hill, The Bride, 
Aster alpinus, A. a. rubens, *Gentiana 
acaulis, Silene alpestris, S. maritima fl.-pl., 
Tiarella cordifolia, Veronica saxatilis, 
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when quite young and before they have goi 
to the ‘‘ leggy ” stage; in fact, I think the 
proper way to. treat them is to cut off the 
Spike when it has been in bloom for two 
or three weeks, and so give the plants a 
chance to. throw up side growths. The 
dwarf Mulleins look particularly well in a 
retaining wall, growing out of the rock 
crevices.—N. L. 

Primula tyrolensis.—The flowers of this 
are of a kind of red-lilac, sometimes with 
a dark eye, but generally with a white 
one. The whole plant is only a few inches 
high. It is a lime-lover, and it ought to 
have a place which is thoroughly well 
drained. The moraine is excellent, especi- 
ally if some limestone chips or old mortar 
are added to the ordinary ingredients. In 
a chink of the rockery, in loam, a little 
lime, and some sand and peat, it will also 
do well. It should have a sunny place, 
and can be propagated best in autumn by 
striking the side growths. So far as I 
know, seeds are not obtainable in the ordi- 
nary way.—s. ARNOTT. 





as trees and shrubs afford, and, ounce well 
established, grows with considerable free- 
dom. No effort should be spared to 
make this plant at home in our gardens, 
Since the xichly tinted leaves and dainty 
flowers amply justify any care we may 
Zive it. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. - 


Plants for a rock garden pond.—Will 
you kindly give me a little help as to plants 
for a pond in rock garden? The pond is 
5 feet by 7 feet, with a clay bottom. I have 
a nice Water Lily for the middle of pond, 
and want a few nice water plants. I also 
have stones round the pond. I want to fill 
the spaces between with good herbaceous 
plants. It will be in the full sun, but, at 
the same time, quite cool.—W. G. 

[Apart from the Water Lily you already 
have, there would only be room for other 
plants at the four corners of the pond, and 
for these we suggest Sagittaria japonica 


Shortia galacifolia. 


Achillea tomentosa, *Myosotis rupicola, 
Adonis amurensis, Omphalodes cappado- 
cica, and Violas cornuta alba and atro- 
purpurea. None of these exceed 1 foot 
high, the majority being about half that 
height. Of those marked by an asterisk 
three plants would be needed to form a 
group. The selection is made with a view 
to affording a long season of flowering, to- 
getber with as much colour variety as the 
circumstances admit. ] 

Verbascum phoeniceum., — Those who 
have not hitherto grown the _ small 
Mulleins should certainly get a packet of 
seed this year and raise some. We are 
accustomed to think of Mulleins as tall- 
growing subjects fit only for the back of 
the border, but these are miniatures of re- 
fined and graceful habit. The colours 
vary from white, through cream and pink. 
to deep violet, and the lighter shades‘are 
those most generally admired. Like most 
of the Mulleins—and, indeed, many other 
plants—the flowering spikes look best 


Caltha palustris fi.-pl.Many people do 
not care for double flowers, and this double 
variety of the Kingcup, or Marsh Mari- 
gold, is certainly not nearly so refined as 
the ordinary single type. Its great value, 
however, lies in its capacity for making 
2 gorgeous patch of rich orange eolour, 
which is far more telling than the effect 
of a colony of the ordinary form. More- 
over, the double flowers last much longer 
in bloom than the single. If planted in 
wet soil or in a tub sunk in the ground so 
as to form a miniature swamp it will grow 
and flower luxuriantly.—O. ©. C. 

Erinus alpinus.—I grow this species on a 
retaining wall in both the white and typi- 
cal forms, but though it flowers freely and 
seems fairly happy, I find it very short- 
lived. However, it seeds about freely and 
there are always some young seedlings 
ready to take the place of those which die 
out. ‘Phe variety ecarmineus is of a much 
more pleasing colour than the type.— 
W. O. 
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PLANTS. 





Ostrowskya magnifica. 


THE sumptuous group of this reputedly 
diitiicult member of the Bellflower tribe, 
depicted in the illustration accompanying 
this note, will be both an eye-opener to those 
who have grown it with but partial suc- 
cess and a revelation to those whose 
failures have been more complete and who 
have not succeeded in flowering a single 
plant after many attempts. In any case it 
should constitute a spur of an exceptional 
character (seeing that the camera cannot 
lie), since it proves that by following cer- 
tain lines this unique Bellflower may be 
grown to perfection within the limits of 
the British Isles. Isolated groups or the 
occasional flowering of established ex- 
amples are not unknown, though all sink 
into insignificance when compared with 
the magnificence of that the illustration 
so admirably conveys. 

Of the details responsible for so con- 


flowering plants than seedlings. With 
good seeds available, however, the need for 
root-cutting propagation hardly arises, 


though as a race between the two methods 
of increase the experiment is both interest- 
ing and instructive. Seedling-raising 
would, of course, provide the greater 
number of plants. Seeds should be sown 
during the autumn or winter following 
ripening and be given careful treatment in 
a greenhouse with slight warmth. 

As to soil, a liberal depth should be pro- 
vided, medium to light loam well enriched 
and freely charged with old mortar and 
sand forming a useful medium. A warm 
or sheltered position is also desirable. 
Free supplies of moisture at the root 
during growth are a necessity, though win- 
ter wet should be guarded against. For 
reasons already given it is not a subject 
for ordinary border cultivation, but one 





A fine colony of Ostrowskya magnifica at Ketion Hall. 


spicuous a success I know nothing, and it 
is in these circumstances that I trust the 
grower of the plants will impart them 
freely for the benefit of the thousands of 
readers of GARDENING at home and abroad, 
and on a vaster scale for the millions who 
find pleasure and recreation in the cultiva- 
tion of the best hardy flowers that obtain. 
One object-lesson, however, which may be 
gathered from the illustration is the value 
of seedling-raising and _ specialisation. 
These are unmistakable. Matters of im- 
portance, essentials really, if we would 
succeed with this noblest of the Bellflower 
race, are early getting the seedlings estab- 
lished in pots and moving them to their 
permanent quarters in the open ground 
before a root-bound condition of the plants 
is reached. Old plants are decidedly im- 
patient of being disturbed, and show it un- 
mistakably by their sulking subsequently 
or by entirely failing. Moreover, the roots 
of the plant are very brittle, and unless 
the lifting and transplanting be carefully 
done much damage and loss might ensue 
asa result of it. Albeit, it is possible that 
the broken fragments treated as root- 
cuttings and given greenhouse treatment 
may be put to use and earlier produce 


to be grown apart where, after planting, it 


may be left without disturbance. Plant 
the seedlings in spring. Well-grown, the 
plant attains 8} feet or 4 feet high, its 
giant, soft blue or mauve suffused flowers 
horizontally-disposed Trumpet Lily fashion 
and reaching 5 inches to 6 inches diameter. 
At its best it is quite of the sensational 
order, and a plant to which the successful 
cultivator may point with satisfaction, if 
not a little pride. It comes from Central 
Asia, its flowering period June. 
E. H. JENKINS. 





Bulbs in mixture.—I have always re- 
gretted the planting of a cheap lot of 
mixed Narcissi along the edge of a wood- 
land walk, and year by year the mistake 
is borne in on me. My principal objection 
is that at no given time is there anything 
like a display, the varieties being not only 
of different types, but flowering at dif- 
ferent times, so that there are always a 
superfluity of foliage and a minimum of 
flower. The contrast is all the more 
marked because in the neighbourhood are 
planted bold and effective groups of such 
fine Narcissi as Hmperor, Hmpress, Queen 
Victoria, Sir Watkin, Golden Spur, Henry 
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Irving, and others, which, in their season, 
make a magnificent show. I pen this note 
to discourage those who may be tempted, 
by their apparent cheapness, to purchase 
“mixed” bulbs at auction rooms oF 
through seeing attractive advertisements 
in the daily or weekly Press. Such bulbs 
are, as a rule, “ left-overs,”’ or sweepings 


of packing-rooms, and, while they are, nd: 


doubt, not bad individually, their collec- 
tive value for planting, as I have indi- 


eated, or for naturalising, is very DOor.—~ 


A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





The Shaggy Windflower 


(ANEMONE VERNALIS). 


One of my most vivid recollections of a 
visit to Switzerland is of a spot, somewhat, 
off the beaten track, and just: over 7,000 
feet high, upon which I found thousands of 
this beautiful Anemone. (See p. 77.) From 
tufts of leaves rose the beautiful shaggy 
stems, each supporting a large, goblet- 
shaped, white flower, with the faintest 
flush of lilac at the base of the petals, and 
surrounded by a calyx covered with 
golden-brown hairs. A curious feature of 
the plant is the way the flowers close (pro- 
bably after pollination) and droop upon 
the elongated stalk. Unfortunately, Ane- 
mone vernalis has rather a~bad name in 
our gardens, being liable to mildew just 
when one is hoping to see the flower-stem 
rise... 

It is usual in the autumn for the plant 
to produce one or more large flower-buds 
down in its crown, and very often these 
will attempt to expand during one of. our 
mild. spells about November or December, 
only to meet with disaster. The endeavour 
of the cultivator should be to prevent this 
by keeping the plant dry from October on- 
wards, and so induce it to rest. For some 
time past I have been treating this as a 
moraine plant, and my plants seem to be 
doing well. This Windflower comes very 
readily from seed. 
im mind when raising seedlings is to prick 
off when very small, as when the little 
plants are only 1 inch high they will be 
found, upon examination, to have thrown 
down a wiry tap-root some 3 jnehes or 
4 inches Jong, and any damage to this is, 
of course, a severe check to the subsequent 
growth. The plants that have done best 
with me are those seedlings which I put 
into their permanent quarters when of this 
small size. : 

The soil in which the flowering plant 
figured was growing was composed almost 
entirely of rich black humus 3 inches deep, 
and below this the ground was extremely 
stony, between the crevices of which the 
Anemone had sent long, thong-like roots, 
making them very difficult to remove. I 
fear the same rich vegetable soil given 
them in our gardens would render them too 
moist during our winters, whereas in the 
Alps the low temperature and the deev 


snow mantle keep them dry and dormant. 
M. W. 





Best Garden Campanulas. 


KINDLY tell me what are the best Cam- 
panulas for growing in the garden, how 
they should be grown, and when planting 
should be done. PREWASH. 
[If by ‘‘ best garden Campanulas”’ you 
mean those most suited to the open border 
your request is easily acceded to. The 
venus Campanula is, however, a large and 


The chief point to bear’ 


1 





comprehensive one, and, minus any in- | 


formation as to your special needs, we can 
only conclude that the first is the most 
likely. For that purpose no group equals 
the Peach-leaved Bellflowers (C. persici- 
folia), and of this; C. p. alba, C. p. a. 
coronata, C. p. a. grandiflora, C. p. a. 
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fl.-pl., ©. p. Newry Giant, C. p. Moerheimi, 
and ©. p. Coup d’Azur are all good. In 
cool, moist soil, which these prefer, they 
attain 24 feet high, Newry Giant rather 
more, Moerheimi somewhat less. Next to 
this set is ©. carpatica and its varieties, 
the best being alba, Isobel (intense deep 
blue), Riverslea (deep blue), and pallida. 
These are bushy, and average a foot or so 
high. Others of note are C. muralis (6 
inches, good for bordering), White Star (of 
the same height, very large-flowered), ©. 
glomerata dahurica (14 feet), C. latifolia 
Burghalti; and C. 1. Van Houttei (23 feet, 
large, drooping bells), C. rhomboidalis 
(small deep blue bells, 1} feet), and C.G. F. 
Wilson (height 6 inches). C. grandis, if 
not: too vigorous, is showy, and the chim- 
ney Campanula C. pyramidalis, in blue and 
white forms, is also good. These are 5 feet 
or more high. All could be planted at any 
time in open weather, cool loam being the 
best soil. If this selection does not meet 
your requirements you had better write 
again giving fuller particulars of your 
special needs. ] 
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was very well in its way, until an Ameri- 
can lady, Mrs. Farrand, who lays out gar- 
dens in her own country, came to see me. 
She said she would like a little wall where 
this trellised line was, and after some hesi- 
tation a wall arose, and everyone likes the 
change, as it helps to shelter the garden as 
well as separate the gardens on two differ- 
ent levels. 

The origin of this confusing term 
‘formal’ is owing to an architect think- 
ing my aim for the picturesque and natural 
form meant getting rid of the flower gar- 
den altogether. The term spread. I have 
seen in American papers reference to a 
formal sitting-room and even a ‘lady’s 
formal hat. W. ROBINSON. 

Gravetye. 


Grass paths.—Kindly inform me in your 
GARDENING columns how to make Grass 
paths in a kitchen garden, The garden 
has just been entirely dug.—M. B. 

[Without doubt turf produces the best 
Grass walks, as it takes several years for 


-seed-sown Grass to become so fibrous and 


FRUIT. 


Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum. 
Tris is not grown so largely as it de- 
serves, and though the fruits vary in size 
it is by no means to be despised on that 
account, as the larger fruits, when cooked, 
are of exquisite flavour, and the smaller 
ones are much liked for the dessert. This 
variety is readily known by its five pro- 
minent points, or crowns, and a somewhat 
deep eye. Though there are other dessert 
varieties more taking to the eye, this 
variety nay be classed as superior to many 
when its good qualities are taken into ac- 
count. It is, in my opinion, one of the 
best late dessert Apples we have, being in 
season from December till April. The flesh 
is melting and highly aromatic, and on the 
Paradise it is a splendid cropper. We 
have so few good Apples, at least with the 
quality of this variety in the spring, that 





My Flower Garden. 


Ir was made for the good and pleasure of 
the people who built the house in the year 
1596. Having been built on sloping ground, 
the terrace was necessary, and not a mere 
design. I have never changed the form of 
the garden, but simply cut it into simple 
beds without any pretension to style.: A 
cottage garden could hardly be. simpler. 
The little south garden is only the sort of 
garden one sees in many country places 
walled from the road, and there is not a 
disfigured plant in it, not even a Box 


edging. There is a little division between 


the two gardens, as they are on different 
fevels, and there in a moment of weakness 
I allowed a Yew hedge to stay, until one 
day Mr. Mark Fisher, the best landscape 
painter of our day, was painting the scene 
from the west end and said: ‘*‘ Why give 
me a hard black line when I want a free 
and broken line? ’’ The remark struck me 
very much, so the Yews went into the 
wood, and the shears we kept for clipping 
them are now, like the dead. knight's 
sword, rusting. The Yew hedge was suc- 
ceeded by a line of the nobler Roses, and 


Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum. 


form as good turf. Whether turfed or 
sown, the walks should be prepared by 
having run through their centre a rough 
rubble drain. On that should be Iaid 
rough turfy material, and above it ordi- 
nary garden soil, well trodden and levelled, 
the centre being slightly higher than the 
sides. Some ashes may be laid below the 
top inch or two of soil, as it is not desired 
to have the Grass too gross. A layer of 
ashes also helps to drain water off quickly 
and keep the path dry.] 

Gladiolus primulinus hybrids.—I am 
glad to see that the hybrids of Gladiolus 
primulinus are becoming better known and 
more popular among growers of Gladioli. 
There are some very beautiful flowers 
among them, and named varieties which 
have been selected are specially pleasing, 
although unnamed seedlings give a num- 
per of flowers of good quality. The 
‘blood’ of G. primulinus has given us 





new colours in the Gladiolus, and the com. . 


binations of tones are, in many cases, de- 
lightful, while the elegance of arrange- 
ment. of the flowers on the spike is notable. 
Some of the salmons and orange-salmons 
are very fine.—S. A. 


intending planters should include this old 
variety, as it received a first-class certi- 
ficate in 1864. The fruits are pale yellow, 
with streaks of crimson on the exposed 
gide and russet on the reverse. Its great 
value is its good keeping quality, as the 
fruits rarely shrivel, being solid and good 
well into April, and in some seasons and 
districts even later. A. G. 





“The Times” on Root-Pruning. 


For some time past Zhe Times has been 
printing weekly articles on gardening, a 
subject full of human interest and profit. I 
was grieved to see that they were mostly of 
the most banal kind, as—how to dig up a 
bit of ground, how to trench, how to make 
a hotbed (at a time when few have any 
manure to make it of), and so on. Lately 
an article appeared on root-pruning, a 
delusive practice. I thought of the country 
gentleman who reads Z'he Z'vmes going out 
to his gardener, who does not read it, and 
telling him to dig up and prune the roots 
of his Pears and Apples. I asked the 
Editor to send the writer here to see a 
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noble store of hardy fruit grown without 
mutilation. 

When I came here there was no orchard 
in the place, and at first sight it seemed as 
though the fault was in the ground, which 
was 2 cold, clayish soil on a shaly bottom. 
But I loved the Pear and Apple so much 
for their bloom that I. resolved to risk 
planting a good number of trees of the 
very best kinds and never root-pruned. 
To tear up the roots of any Apple or 
Pear at any time is a foolish and a waste- 
ful toil, and, with the present scarcity of 
labour, impossible. There is no reason 
why a great daily paper should not deal 
with gardening, but the subject ought to 
be treated in some human way, and it is, 
surely, needless to impart through the 
“Thunderer ’”’ the lessons that are taught 
to the young labourer beginning his work 
as a boy. 

It is not here only that good and regular 
crops of fruit are gathered as in our 
orchard counties like Kent and .Hereford 
for market supply. In private places 
where fruit is well grown, say like Heck- 
field and Hatfield, the gardeners are too 
busy with essential work to have time to 
waste labour. France has the finest crops 
of Pears of any country in Europe, and on 
many pleasant days spent in her fruit gar- 
dens I never saw this pruning of the roots 
practised. W. ROBINSON. 

Grave tye. 





Growing Vines Without Heat. 
THE article in-the issue of GARDENING Ieb- 
ruary 7th as to whether it is possible to 
erow Grapes without heat was, to my 
mind, to the point. Many will now be 
able to write on this subject in the light of 
personal knowledge—knowledge gained 
through the experiences of the past few 
years, with their scarcity of fuel and of 
labour. I think the writer*of the note‘is 
right when he says that, while it may be 
possible to do so in favoured districts, 
those who have to contend with a damp 
and humid or a cold district will be un- 
able to turn out satisfactory bunches. 
Black Hamburgh, certainly, can be done 
fairly well, but when grown throughout 
the season without the aid of any artificial 
heat whatever the berries are not so well 
coloured, nor are they so well finished, as 
when the Vines have been afforded arti- 
ficial heat, at least in their earlier stages. 

A good many years ago I had charge of 
a range of vineries, two of the houses 
filled with Hamburgh being of the old 
‘* sash-and-rafter ’’ type, and heated by 
flues. I say ‘‘ heated,’ but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the heating arrangements 
were of so primitive a description that the 
houses might, quite correctly, have beeu 
described as unheated. The rods did well 
enough ; the bunches were, roughly, from 
2 lb. to 2 Ib. each in weight, but the 
berries were small and ‘‘ foxy ’’ coloured, 
while the ripening was delayed until early 
September. This was in Midlothian, and 
there was 10 comparison between the Haim- 
burgh and others grown in more modern 
houses at the same place and heated with 
hot-water pipes, 

On the other hand, when working as a 
journeyman in the fruit-houses at Sir 
Mark Stewart’s gardens .at Southwick, in 
this county, the late Mr. James Blacklock, 
who was then gardener to Sir Mark, and 
who was in his day an enthusiast in the 
eulture of the Vine, told me of an incident 
which sheds some light on the matter. 
Being at one time employed in the gardens 
of one of the colleges at Oxford, Mr. 
Blaeklock had, on the oceasion of a visit 
to London, paid a visit to Chiswick. In 
an entirely unheated house, he told me, 


he observed a splendid crop of Madresfield 
Court in an orchard-house. On asking 


“the foreman, he was told that the Vines 


had never, from start to finish, been given 
artificial heat, and, he said, ‘*I have 
many a time seen worse Madresfields at a 
show.”’ 

I cite these two imstances to show that 
what is possible in one set of circum- 
stances nbiay not be possible in another. 
With regard to such Grapes as Canon Hall 
Museat or Museat of Alexandria, I fear in 
Scotland generally these or similar varie- 
ties would not be a striking success de- 
prived of pipe heat. Of one thing I am 
assured—namely, that the berries, even if 
ripe, would lack the fine and characteristic 
amber tint which adds so much to the 
attractiveness of a perfectly ‘finished 
Muscat, and would be quite green in 
colour. 

As has been said, however, conditions 
during late years have forced many of us 
to alter former methods. The alteration 
may, in some cases, have not made very 
perceptible differences with other fruits, 
but I am convineed that to get the best 
out of Vines, heat, at any rate until after 


the berries have stoned, is, when possible, . 


necessary W. McG. 


B i 


Balmae, Kirkeudbright. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


‘Wall fruit trees—When the winter 
pruning and training of wall trees have 
been completed, it is a good plan, even at 
the expenditure of some little time, to 
clean such trees as have been known to be 
affected by insects, or suspected, of har- 
bouring them, in the course of the past 
season, Kveryone has, no doubt, his 
favourite specific, but petroleum in some 
form is used a good deal for this purpose, 
and ds very valuable when used in modera- 
tion. Sott soap and paraffin in mixture 
form a very useful and cleansing wash, 
and so, too, is the old specific, Gishurst’s 
Compound, in solution. The last is valu- 
able in cases of scale and of American 
blight. During the war, when there was 
not so much time for this work, I relied a 
good deal upon air-slaked lime, which was 
found to be very useful, not only as a 
cleansing agent, but beneficial to the roots 
of the trees as well. I am of opinion that 
a bad case of Pear midge which had 
previously set other and recognised spe- 
cifics at defiance succumbed to the effects 
of a thorough dusting with this finely pow- 
dered lime, for durimg the past season not 
a vestige of the pest appeared. There is 
likely to be a scarcity of wall fruit trees 
for present planting, and those who de- 
sire to procure a share of the limited num- 
ber available ought not to delay their 
orders. I can recommend to intending 


‘plantens the following Plums :—Washing- 


ton, Jefferson, Kirke’s, Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, Brahy’s Gage, and Early Trans- 
parent, with Victoria, Early Orleans, 


Pond’s Seedling, River’s Early, Monarch, 
and Gisborne’s for kitchen use and jam- 
making.—Soor. 

Manuring frult-trees.—More attention is 
now being given, than formerly, to fruit- 
growing, even by those whose gardens can- 
not be described as extensive. In some of 
them trees have been planted for years, but 
for some reason not easy to understand 
old fruit-trees do not receive their fair 
share of manure; in fact, it does not occur 
to many that fruit-trees require feeding at 
all so long as pruning is carried out. 
Practice, however, has demonstrated that 
in the case of trees which have been 
planted many years, manuring them at 
this time of the year pays. The manure, 
to be effective, should not be applied merely 
round the trunks of the trees, but spread 
some 38 inches or 4 inches thick on the sur- 
face of the ground. to as far as the 
branches extend.—W OODBASTWICK. 
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Garden Pests and Friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Weed in pond.—I have to-day sent you, 
under separate cover, a sample of weed 
which has been extracted out of an arti- 
ficially-made pool. The pool has been 
made about fifteen years, and this weed 
has been growing and getting, more pro- 
lific during the last ten years. It inter- 
feres very considerably with the fishing, 
and makes the water very. stagnant. 
Would, you be good enough to let me know 
what is the name of this weed, and any 
advice which you can give me to help to 
try and destroy it without killing the fish 
will be much appreciated.—J. BaskER- 
VILLE UPTON. 

[The weed is a species of Potamogeton, 
too much decayed to identify with cer- 
tainty. The only thing likely to be suc- 
cessful is frequent cutting and clearing 
out from the water. ‘The seeds will be a 
source of some trouble for some time to 
come. It is to be remembered, of course, 
that it forms food for the creatures upon 
which fish feed, and doubtless the intro- 
duction of ducks and other ornamental 
water-fowl would assist in keeping it in 
check.] 

Slugs. 
dener, and there are few who do not have 
to lament losses of seedlings and of young 
plants year by year. There are, of course,’ 
several kinds of slugs, but the commonest 
one, and the one which is specially dreaded 
in the garden, is Limax agrestis. One of 
the most effectual ways of trapping them 
is to put down—upon slates or pieces of 
board—small heaps of bran, by which they 
appear to be irresistibly attracted. Dust- 








ing infested parts with freshly-slaked hot | 


line is also a good way of disposing of 
slugs, and dry soot is equally effective. If 
the lime ‘is freely, but not too heavily, 
dusted along lines of newly-germinated 
seedlings the slugs will be destroyed, but 
as there are always multitudes in the same 
neighbourhood it becomes necessary to re- 
peat the dusting from time to time, especi- 
ally just after rain has fallen. Some en- 
deavour to clear off slugs by hand-picking 
them at night by the light of a lainp, but 
this is a tedious, unsatisfactory, and un- 
reliable way of getting rid of them.—W. 
McG. 

Starlings.—The article on the starling 
in a recent ‘issue of GARDENING is very 
interesting. The bird is, of course, very 
useful as a destroyer of grubs and similar 


pests, but it takes toll of Pears in the. 


autumn to such an extent as to be a per- 
fect pest in this district. As soon as the 
end of September approaches, small flocks 
of starlings are to be found on the trees 
near the house, and in a short time almost 
every fruit has a hole pecked in it, which 
is quickly enlarged until there is but a 
shell left, hard Pears which only ripen 
after Christmas apparently being as much 
appreciated as fruit nearly ripe. From 
the extent of the damage it appears that 
each bird treats itself to a separate dish, 
and their manifest delight in the feast is 
all the enjoyment that the gardener is 
allowed. <A hint from any of your readers 
who may have found a remedy would be 
welcome.—R. C. Frueca, /pswich. 


Mealy-bug (Stafford).—We fear that un- 
less you have the house repainted and the 
walls (if any) whitewashed with hot lime, 
to which some sulphur has been added, 
you will not be able to clear out the bug. 
Kven then you will have to persevere and 
destroy all stray ones you can find by 
touching with methylated spirit. Only 
with perseverance can you clear out this 
pest. 


These are the bane of the gar-- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEER’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Repotting stove plants.—Preparation 
for the repotting of stove plants which are 
in need of such. attention should be made 
forthwith. By having a mumber of pots 
in various sizes washed and crocked be- 
forehand, and the materials ready for mix- 
ing the compost suited to the various sub- 
jects, the work, when undertaken, will be 
greatly expedited. Should there not be a 
heated potting shed, the potting should be 
done in the house on a temporary bench. 
In this way, the risk of the plants receiv- 
ing a chill in carrying them to and from 
the cold potting shed will be avoided. 
Many subjects already in large-sized pots 
may be top-dressed imstead of giving them 


a further shift, and before doing so see 


that the drainage is in working order, and 


| pearrange it if necessary. The plants, if 


they require it, should be thoroughly 
cleaned beforehand. Plants which are 
trained. on wires under the roof, whose 
roots are growing in brick pits, should 
have as much of the compost, picked off as 
possible and replaced with new, after per- 
forming what pruning, thinning out, or 
eutting back may. be required. Take 
Caladiums from their winter quarters, 
shake out the corms, and place them 
‘fairly close together in pans or boxes con- 
taining a sandy compost, and place them 
in the propagating-house or stove to give 


| them a start. Special attention should be 


given the dwarf variety C. argyrites if 


| much house decoration has to be done. It 
is also equally useful for the edges of 


stages in the stove. Three or four plants 
ean often be made by carefully dividing 


/ some of the larger corms when, they com- 


mence to grow. Giloxinias should also re- 


ceive treatment similar to the foregoing. 


“Start propagating fresh batches of Pani- 
eum variegatum and other suitable sub- 
jects for arranging on the edges of stages. 
‘The propagation of Dracemas, Crotons, 
Pandanus Veitchi, and_ other varieties 
should also now be attended to. 
Cucumbers.—Get mounds of soil made 
up for the planting of early raised Cucum- 
hers, sterilising it beforehand in every 
instance where eel-worms are prone to 
attack the roots of the plants later in the 
‘season. Also make up narrow borders of 


nothing but good, sound loam for Melons, 


/ and make it firm with a rammer. Sterilise 


‘the loam if necessary on some old iron 


an . 
theeting placed on a wood fire. Sow more 
| Melen seeds for a successional crop. Pot 


- eff Tomato plants as soon as they have 


“made a couple of true leaves, placing the 


stems low down im the soil, give them a 


‘licht position, and shade for a few days. 


Th early districts and on warm, sheltered 
_ borders, 


Early Potatoes, such as Duke of York, 


- Midlothian Early, etc., may be planted in 


open weather. On heavy soils, it is an 


advantage, after opening the drills, to 


‘strew rouchly sifted leaf-soil thereon, also 


_ wood ashes, and if the former is plentiful 


the tubers may also be inst covered with 
it before closing in the drills. The drills 
‘should stand 18 inches. apart, and the 


_ tubers, which should have been previously 


| 


sprouted, from 9 inches to 12 inches apart 
in the rows.. Make a first sowmg oO 
Celery, such as Early Rose or Solid White, 
for autumn supply. Sow Ailsa Craig and 


| Cranston’s Excelsior Onions in boxes for 


3 


gk 


fh: 
i 


planting out later on, and raise in gentle 
Warmth. Make a fresh plantation of 
Horseradish for use during next winter, 
and lift the remainder of Sunroots, reserv- 


ing a sufficiency of well-shaped tubers for 


replanting. Get the ground manured and 
dug ready for the same or some other 
Make ready a plot on which to grow 


* 


| Seakale crowns for forcing. For this crop 


the soil cannot be made too rich. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Strawberry beds.—These will be ex- 
amined at the first favourable opportunity, 
when the ground is not in a sticky con- 
dition, with a view to removing any run- 
ners that were overlooked in the autumn, 
afterwards lightly forking over the soil 
sufficiently to break the surface, and to 
get any weeds out that may be present. 
If the beds were not dressed with manure 
in the autumn, a top-dressing may be ap- 
plied now. As a general rule, autumn 
manuring is the best, as the winter rains 
carry the manurial properties to the roo%s 
of the plants ; but in the case of heavy and 
wet soils care must be exercised, as 
autumn manuring has a tendency to en- 
courage growth that is more susceptible to 
winter frosts. Young plantations made 
last autumn should be cleared of weeds in 
dry weather, and the plants made firm. 
Any gaps that occur in the beds will 
be made good with plamts reserved for the 
purpose. The surface soil should be hoed 
frequently as soon as the weather is dry 
enough. Where it is intended to make 
fresh plantations next autumn, a piece otf 
eround that thas been trenched and 
liberally mamured for the first and second 
early varieties of Peas might be selected. 
Such a piece of ground would be in excel- 
lent condition for the Strawberries after 
the Peas have been gathered, which will 
be early in August. It would then require 
to be merely hoed over and have all the 
weeds and rubbish removed. A good dust- 
ing of soot might be applied and forked 
into the surface. Strawberry beds are fre- 
quently kept too long in bearing, with the 
result that only inferior fruits are ob- 
tained. As arule, a period of three years 
is quite long enough for a bed to bear, but 
I never keep the plants longer than two 
years, as in our soil they deteriorate after 
the second year. . 


Pentstemons.—If seed of a good strain 
is now sown, excellent ‘plants may be ob- 
tained for planting out in the spring. The 
plants may, perhaps, be a little later in 
flowering than those raised from cuttings, 
but, nevertheless, they may be expected to 
produce a wealth of bloom, which will be 
continued until cut down by frost. Sow 
the seeds in pans or boxes provided with 
good drainage and filled ‘with a light, 
sandy compost. Sow thinly and evenly, 
and just cover the seeds with some of the 
finest of the soil, afterwards pressing the 
surface firmly and evenly. Water through 
a fine rose-can, and place the pans or boxes 
in a house where an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 60 degs. is maintained. _ As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, prick out imto boxes, using @ 
moderately rich, open compost, placing the 
small plants at a distance of 2 inches 
apart. When they have recovered from 
the check of transplanting, remove them 
to a cool house, and later to a cold frame. 


Deciduous Calanthes.—All the plants 
having passed out of bloom, they will be 
given a short period of rest, withhoidiny 
water from the roots and standing the 
plants closely together on a sheif in a 
house where the temperature does not fall 
below 60 degs. The plants will be kept in 
this position until new growths begin to 
develop at the base of the young pseudo- 
bulbs, when it will be necessary to repot 
them, 


East Lothian Stocks sown in January 
are large enough for transferring singly 
to 60-sized pots. After potting, they will 
be kept growing freely near the roof-glass 
in a cool pit. Later on they will need 
hardening off preparatory to planting out 


of doors. 
F. W. G. 


Scotland. 


_Stove.—We are now approaching the 

time when more sun may be expected, but 
this will most likely be accompanied by 
frost. Nevertheless, anything is better 
than the damp, dark weather which has 
been the rule during January, and which 
has a very enervating effect upon plant 
life in the stove. Where the temperature 
has not been kept unduly high, the plants 
will respond more quickly to the increased 
natural heat. Unfortunately, too, insect 
pests will become more active, and a pre- 
cautionary vaporising or two will not be 
out of place. The sponge should be kept 
at work during wet or snowy days, and 
the more objectionable forms of insect life 
ought to be ruthlessly dealt with. Among 
these are mealy-bug and brown scale, both 
difficult to get rid of when they have been 
permitted to secure a lodgment. I am 
more afraid of brown scale than of mealy- 
bug, amd any badly infested plants I would 
not hesitate to destroy at once. Bug can 
be mastered, ‘but scale is much more diffi- 
cult to contend with. Early potted 
Gloxinias will now be moving. These can 
be had in bloom by the middle of March— 
earlier if they are required. A pinch of 
seed of these and of Begonias may be 
sown if this has not already been done. 
With a few Orchids and other flowering 
plants the display in the stove is yet main- 
tained. 


Greenhouses.—Air liberally, and keep 
fire-heat down to the lowest lhmit required 
to maintain plants in. health and to expel 
damp. When Chrysanthemums remain in 
good condition until the closing days of 
January, no regret need be felt at their 
passing. Arum Lilies prove a satisfactory 
substitute, and give height in the house. 
Cytisus racemosus, Diosma ericoides, 
Azaleas, and similar stuff come in usefully 


now. Among smaller things, Freesias are , 


always welcome, and bulbs can be quickly 
brought along in the ldengthening days. 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata is a useful 
ereenhouse shrub. Cuttings at times are 
difficult to root, and, even when they do 
root, they take a long time to do so. Pro- 
pagation, therefore, may be more quickly 
done by laying a plant on its side and 
pegging down shoots into a pan contadinin ¢& 
prepared soil. Kurya latifolia variegata is 
equally useful, and requires to be dealt 
with in a somewhat similar manner. 


Hydrangeas.—Those who put in cuttings 
of Hydrangeas in the autumn. will find that 
these may now be moved into 5-inch pots. 
In a short time these may be put into a 
brisk heat, and, if well supplied with 
water, they will give early trusses, which 
will be of extra size—of course, only one 
to each plant—and very useful in various 
ways. 

Vegetable garden.—Sowings of vege- 
table seeds under glass can now be 
attended to in bulk. Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Brussels Sprouts, and Onions can 
all go in to the needful extent. Brussels 
Sprouts require a long season, and plants 
from a sowing made now give useful re- 
turns in the late autumn or early winter. 
Where Red Cabbages are in request for 
pickling or for other purposes, a smailil 
sowing can also be made. Start the seeds 
in heat, and afterwards remove the pans 
or boxes into a cooler atmosphere. Aspara- 
gus seeds may be sown in small pots, three 
seeds in each pot, for transplanting in 
April or May. When germination reveals 
the strongest plant, the other two can be 
suppressed. As soon as weather condi- 
tions will permit, the soil canbe levelled 
and made ready for the reception of Shal- 
lots and, where it is required, of Garlic. 
Both may be put out in drills 1 foot apart, 
and planted so that fully half of the bulb 
‘s buried. Some advise, in addition, that 
a covering of wood ashes or of leaf-mould 
should be given, so that the bulbs are 
nearly covered. W. McGurFrroc. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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88 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Lavender failing (Zavender).—Your soil 
is evidently of too strong and rich a 
nature-for Lavender. It likes gravel and 
chalk, but especially the latter. If you 
could get some chalk and mix with the soil, 
then replant your Lavender, you may do 
better. Failing that, then try and get 
old mortar rubble, mixing this with the 
soil and replanting. With this treatment 
we think you will get your Lavender to 
flower. 

Sparmannia africana failing to open 
(S. G.).—We should say that the cause is 
due to one of two things, either the wood 
is insufficiently ripened or you have 
allowed. the plants to get dry. The 
Sparmannia is a gross feeder, and when 
stood out of doors during the summer, so 
as to get the wood thoroughly ripened, 
special attention must be paid to watering, 
with a dose cf weak liquid manure about 
once a fortnight. Yiou say nothing, as to 
potting, and it is just possible that the soil 
may be quite exhausted and unable to 
bring the flowers to perfection. ~ 

Camellias dropping their buds (P. W.). 
—The usual cause of Camellias dropping 
their buds is lack of moisture at the roots. 
This, no doubt, happened in your case 
when you stood them in the sun during 
the summer, whereas they ought to have 
been in the shade. You are also keeping 
the plants far too warm and crowded up 
with other things, which would also help 
to cause the trouble. You must bear in 
mind that the Camellia is nearly, if not 
quite, hardy, and resents being coddled 
in any way. Examine the ball of soil and 
find out if dry, as the centre may get dry 
without this being suspected. If so, the 
best way is to stand the plant in a tub 
of water, so that the soil may be tho- 
roughly soaked. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Golden ivy tosing colour (Z. 7’.).—If the 
Golden Ivy grows very strongly it is apt to 
lose a good deal of its colouring, and some- 
times becomes nearly, if not quite, green. 
This may happen if the roots get ‘into 
manured ground or find their way into a 
drain, which sometimes takes place when 
the plant is trained to a dwelling-house. 
Even. this does not account for the change 
in the form of the leaf, and we are in- 
clined to think that your plant was grafted 
—a common method of increasing the 
choicer varieties of Ivy. If so, the 
stronger shoots from the stock have in all 
probability grown up and ultimately sup- 
planted the golden form, which would be 
simply starved when the stock commenced 
to grow freely on its own account. 


FRUIT, 

Planting Logan Berry (Zogan Berry).— 
If you get on your wall a fair amount of 
sunshine, there is no reason why the Logan 
Berry should not do very well against it. 
This Bramble hkes plenty of sunshine to 
ripen the growths amd a fairly holding soil. 
Nail the long, strong shoots made each 
year to the wall. When wood has fruited 
it is best to cut this out to make room for 
the strongest of the previous summer 
shoots. Spur back to one bud amy small 
side-shoots. Give a mulch of manure in 
the summer. 


A winter wash for fruit trees (7. W. 
Rawlins).—We suppose you refer to the 
caustic alkali solution, the recipe for which 
is as follows:—If you only want a small 
quantity, dissolve 3 Ib. of caustic soda in 
a gallon of water, then add 3 Ib. of com- 
mercial potash (pearlash). Stir well, then 
mix both, adding enough water to make 
five gallons of solution. Apply to the 
stems and branches of the trees now. 
Take care that the solution does not touch 
the hands and face or clothes. If there are 
no imsects on the Peach trees there is no 


meed to dress them, but it is always wise 
o unfasten the trees so as to wash the 
wall with hot lime, to which has been added 
some sulphur, to destroy any insects that 
may be lurking in the crevices of the wall. 


Raspberries failing (V.).—You give us 
no information whiaitever as to the soil in 
which your. Raspberries are growing. You 
say itis an old bed, and evidently the soil 
is badly drained, and below it may be of a 
eold, clayey nature. If such be the case, 
you will never get good canes if once the 
roots go down into this. The best thing 
for you to do would be to make a fresh 
plantation, taking care that the ground is 
well drained, and that it has been well 
trenched and manured. Prepare the 
eround at the end of the summer, so ais to 
allow it to settle before planting. The 
old canes should be cut out as soon as. the 
fruit has been gathered, so as to allow the 
sun and air to ripen those which are left 
to fruit the following year. 

Applying sewage to fruit trees (Anon). 
—If fruit trees at any time be so flooded 
with sewage that the soil becomes choked 
and impervious to air, then great harm is 
being done. At this time of the year an 
occasional watering with liquid sewage may 
be given, but the soil should, a day or two 
after each application, be gently stirred 
on the surface to keep it open. It is an 
excellent plan, when liquid, and especially 
sewage, is being given to trees, to place a 
mulch of long dung about them, as the 
liquid, as it percolates through that, does 
not coat up the surface closely with. fine 
particles of soil, as is done when applied 
direct. Trees that have become stunted, 
ot have become exhausted by carrying 
heavy crops of fruit, benefit by applica- 
tions of liquid during the summer months 
especially, but trees making strong growth 
should be left alone. A dressing of lime 
once in two yeairs, lightly forked in, does 
trees good. 


+ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Making a hotbed (W. Z. S.).—Half long 
stable litter and freshly gathered leaves 
are the best materials for a hotbed. Throw 
into a heap, mixing both well together. 
If dry, well soak with water as the mixing 
proceeds. After it has lain for three or 
four days, turn it over, and allew it to lie 
for three more days, then put it into your 
frame. Tread the whole firmly, as in this 
way the heat wall be retained much longer 
than if you put it together loosely. In 
such a frame you cam raise half-hardy an- 
nuals, such as Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, 
and other things that will be planted ont 
after having been well hardened off. 
March will be soon enough to make a 
beginning, 





SHORT REPLIES. 





H. M. J., North Vancouver, Oanada.— 
See article in this week’s issue re Ostrow- 
skya magnifica, seeds of which can be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Thompson and Mor- 
gan, Ipswich. Seeds of Delphinium Zazil 
can also be had from the same firm. 
J, W.—Yes, you may fumigate with XL 
All, doing so on two successive evenings, 
using it according to the instructions sent 
with it. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruit.—W. C. A. Page.—Apple 
Downton Pippin. L. W.—Apples: 1, 
Golden Noble; 2, Alfriston; 8, Sturmer 
Pippin; 4, Norfolk Beaufin.—W. G.— 
Apples: 1, Winter Greening; 2, Northern 
Greening; 3, Duke of Devonshire; 4, 
Minchull Crab. M. B.—Apples: 1, 
Rosemary Russet; 2, Ribston; 3, Lord 
Burghley; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil. Anon, 
—1l, Lady Henniker ; 2, Crimson Quoinimg ; 
3, Adam’s Pearmain. 














CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





HAsGe. AND ScumMipt., HErfurt.—List of 
Vegetable, Flower, and Tree Seeds, 1920. 


. 
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Gardeners and the Wage 
Question. | 


I HAVE been interested in the communica- 
tions on this subject which have lately ap- | 
peared in GARDENING. I would not, under” | 
any conditions, hand over my individual | 
freedom of action to any ‘‘ Association ” 
whatever. It must be obvious, surely, | 
that, no matter what scale of pay, of hours, 
and of conditions of work any association : 
may make, the last word lies with the 
employer. If the employee does not care 
for the terms offered he can go elsewhere 
until his demands are satisfied. On the 
other hand, if gardeners demand exorbi- 
tant wages, fondly imagining that they 
are indispensable, they will soon be dis- 
illusionised. As one of the contributors) 
rightly. observed, gardeners are, in a way, | 
luxuries, and employers will close down || 
fruit-houses, plant-houses, and so forth, | 
and -do without. The men thus dispensed. 
with will not readily find work at their 
own craft—many of them will not find it 
at all—and they must descend to the level 
of unskilled labourers and to casual em- 
ployment. Employers, as a whole, are not 
inconsiderate, and they know quite well 








that the cost of living has advanced. But, 
rightly, they would resent the dictation of 
the officials of an association—oflicials wha, 
judging from those of other associations, 
are only in the movement to earn an easy 
living. I fear, however, that in a few 
years there will not be any néed for a 
gardeners’ ‘ association.’”? Many—if not 
most—of the young men who joined the 
Army and who have been spared to come 
back are not making their way into the 
quietude of the garden and of country life. 
The police forces, the railway services, 
and the opportunities offered by motor 
engineering are attracting them, and the” 
busy streets of a city or of a large town 
seem to have a lure for them. The wages, 
too, are high, and when a constable can’ 
earn £3 10s. per week in addition to cloth- 
ing and other allowances, and with the 
assurance of a comfortable pension at a 
comparatively early age, one cannot won- 
der at his choice. No employer of gar- 
deners to any extent could afford to pay 
such wages to lads of eighteen or twenty 
years of age. The wages bill would be out 
of all proportion to the value received. | 
Nor, I fear, will there ever again be wait- | 
ing lists of boys eager to serve their | 
apprenticeship in well-known gardens and 
under well-known gardeners. The whole | 
outlook is, if not gloomy, at least unsatis- | 
factory, but. no doubt, things will come all | 
right in the end. But when they do come | 
right let gardeners, both head gardeners, | 
foremen, and journeymen, keep clear of | 
‘associations ’’ of the proposed kind. | 


A ScorTrisH GARDENER. 


London County Westminster and | 
Parr’s Bank. | 


REMARKABLE figures, showing the progress | 
made by the London County Westminster | 
and Parr’s Bank were discussed at the | 
annual ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders the other day. The Chairman (Mr. | 
Walter Leaf) said that the bank’s deposits 
had grown during the year by no less than 
42 millions. _There was also a large in- 
crease under the head of advances to cus- 
tomers and acceptances. In so far as the | 
figures were only a reflection of an inflated | 
currency, these large figures were by no | 
means a ground for satisfaction, and they | 
would be entitled to congratulate them- | 
selves when a falling: off in circulation | 
began to reduce them to a more modest 
total. The report was unanimously | 
adopted. : 


| 
| 
| 








_ Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Some Winter-Flowering Indoor Plants. 


Amonc hard-wooded plants Azaleas, when 
in full bloom, are, very attractive. The 
early-flowering varieties, such as Deutsche 
Perle (white), EH. Verveneana (claret), and 
Mdlle. E. Heckhout (pink, margined 
white), respond readily to gentle heat. In 
order to keep these plants healthy all the 
old flowers should be picked off when no 
longer presentable, and growth encouraged 
in a moist, warm atmosphere. Thrips are 
the greatest enemy, and must be kept in 
check by frequent syringing of the foliage, 
especially on fhe underside. The roots are 
very fine and quickly perish if allowed to 
become dry. Towards the end of May 
gradually harden off in preparation for 
removal into the open, where, with the pots 
plunged to the rims in ashes, growth may 
be encouraged to ripen until housing again 
takes place in September. When repotting 
is necessary use sandy peat, and ram It 
very firm. Most useful and always ad- 
mired are the Epacrises. They much re- 
semble the winter-flowering Heaths, but 
are much easier to manage in mixed 
houses. Plants in 5-inch pots have about 
a dozen branches, some 2 feet in height 
and clothed with tubular flowers. After 
flowering, these are cut back, and young 
growth encouraged under the same condi- 
tions as set out for Azaleas. Where space 
permits, .other elegant flowering shrubs 
that prove their value in times of scarcity 
include Acacias, Cytisus, Jasmines, 
Bupatoriums, and Deutzias, the require- 
ments of which are amply provided for in 
a temperature of 50 degrees, followed after 
flowering with a_ genial-growing atmo- 
sphere for the benefit of the young wood. 
Throughout the summer a sunny, sheltered 
position in the open is suitable to their 
needs. 


The Arum Lilies are worthy of note for 
their free-flowering, while for grouping 
they invariably come in handy. There are 
various ways of growing these plants. My 
method is to plant tham out at the end of 
May in shallow, well-prepared trenches. 
Throughout the summer they are never 
allowed to want for water, and in Sep- 
tember they are carefully lifted, repotted, 
kept shaded and rather close until estab- 
lished. They usually commence to bloom 
at the end of October, and continue, with 
liberal feeding and watering, up to April. 
The variety mostly grown is R. :xthiopica, 
but Little Gem is valuable, and, being 


much smaller, is, consequently, better 
adapted for cutting. The scarlet Salvias 
are generally at their best during Novem- 
ber, but with a little care a few may be 
kept for the New Year. S. splendens 
makes a handsome standard if seed is 


sown in April and the plants kept to a 
single stem until about 18 inches high and 
then 


allowed to braneh out. Carnations 








The Gladwinz(Iris fetidissima). 
(See page 94.) : 


are now established favourites for winter 
{able decoration. Some varieties, 
ever, are not so good as others in dull 
weather. Britannia still holds its own 
among the older searlets, although Aviator 
is proving its worth among those of more 
recent introduction. Pioneer and Peerless 
are good in the deeper pink shades, while 
a salmon-pink that keeps éts colour well is 
Lady Northcliffe. White Wonder is in- 
dispensable, for it is good in all seasons. 
These,. with late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, cannot be too plentiful, as under 
intelligent treatment they never fail. In 
the warm greenhouse or stove 
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THE WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS are 
the most striking feature. Few plants 
bloom so freely and help one to forget out- 
side dreariness in December. The old 
Gloire de Lorraine is. still a plant to 
treasure, as, apart from its glorious habit 
and freedom of flowering, it can be taken 
to the conservatory, and will last quite a 
long time without suffering. The newer 
hybrids are quite beyond anything that 
was thought possible a ‘few years ago, 
especially the double-flowered varieties. 
In habit of growth they resemble more the 
tuberous kind. Varieties will soon ble 
almost as plentiful as the summer-flower- 
ing ones. Mrs. Clibran, Triumph, Elatior, 
Mrs. Heal, and Clibran’s Pink are stan- 
dard varieties. Of no less importance for 
winter decoration are the Poinsettias. In 
order to develop these well they. should be 
arranged well up to the light, and the pots 
turned once a weak to prevent ther 
getting one-sided. When fully developed, 
a drier atmosphere will enable them to 
last much longer. Plumbago rosea is also 
very showy. Coleus thyrsoideus is a blue- 


flowered plant easily raised from seed 
sown in spring and very effective in a 
group. A hed vd BE 





Notes of the Week. 


Lupinus arboreus Taplew Yetlow.—This, 
to my mind, is one of the best of all the 
yellow varieties of the Tree Lupin. The 
spikes are of great length—a foot or even 
a little more in good plants—and the colour 
is a good clear yellow.—S. A. 

Leucojum vernum var. VYVagneri.—This, 
the finest and earliest of the Spring Snow- 
flakes, was showing the white of the 
flowers through the spathe on January 18th 
this year. This was in a sheltered place, 
the bulk of the plants being not nearly so 
far advanced as this one.—S. Arnott. 

Spirea grossulariefolia vere. — This 
dwarf shrub is very useful for the rock 
garden, being of very compact habit and 
free flowering, so much so that it is 
literally a mass of white blossom in June. 
It is of easy culture, and requires ordi- 
nary soil not too dry and a sunny posi- 
tion.—N. Ih. 

Amygdalus nanus.—A few dwarf shrubs 
add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
rock garden, the dwarf Almond being very 
suitable for this purpose. There are two 





forms of it, one with rosy and the other: 


with white blossoms, and both are very 
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they 
and 


free flowering. In the eanly spring 
are literally covered with flowers, 
look charming.—W. O. CG. 

The Taurian Scilla (S. taurica).—With 
me this is always the first of the Squills to 
bloom. Nestling at the foot of a low east 
wall, a few flowers were fully out on Feb- 
tuary 2nd. The flowers are: deep blue, 
and about the size of those of the smallest 
Snow Glories, and charmingly set in the 
half-expanded, bronzy leavyes.—H. M. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—The first 
blooms of this were gathered on February 
2nd from plants growing at the foot of a 
south wall, rather later than usual, but 
none the less welcome, the choice and 
delicate, fragrant, sky-blue flowers 
possessing an attraction equal to the 
most delicate stove-grown 
MARKHAM. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans) in Kirkcudbright. — This has 
bloomed very sparsely at PBalmae this 
season, and, in view of the fine summer 
of 1919, the comparative failure is, to me, 
In a general way, the unob- 
sweetly scented flowers are 
very freely produced. What is the case 
elsewhere?—W. McG. 

Yellow-berried Hollies.—There is more 
than one variety of yellow-berried Holly. 
In a garden near here are fine bushes, like 
those described by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
with lighter green (rather less prickly) 
leaves and abundance of fruit. I have a 
tree with dark, prickly leaves, like those 
of the ordinary Holly, but I know it is a 
yellow-berried one, because at Christmas 
it had two sprigs with five and seven ber- 
ries respectively, and they were yellow. 
Jvidently ‘f M.’s”’ variety.—C. MYERS, 
Dunningwell, Cumberland, 


The Vernal Snowflake.—Like the Snow- 
drops, Leucojum vernum is not up to its 
usual time this year. We generally wel- 
come it in the early days of February, but 
it will be quite the end of the month. be- 
fore the earliest clump on a south border 
will be in bloom. This particular colony 
—Wagner’s variety, I believe—does not 
appear to increase at all rapidly. Pro- 
bably the situation is too hot during sum- 
mer, but sacrifices in some form have to 
be made when earliness is desired.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

The Burr Oak (Quercus macrocarpa).— 
This is the most satisfactory of the Ameri- 
ean white Oaks when planted in this 
country, but it does not grow to more than 
half its natural height here. The largest 
trees in the British Isles are about 50 feet 
high. They bear a striking resemblance 
in leafage to other white Oaks, such as Q. 
alba and Q. bicolor. ‘ It is a native of 
Eastern N. America, and appears to re- 
quire cool and moist, loamy. soil, although 
it, like many other trees from Eastern N. 
America, is rarely seen to the same advan- 
tage in this country as the trees from the 
Pacific coast of N. America.—D. 

In bloom January 18th.—I do not agree 
with J. Mayne (GARDENING, January 17th, 
page 25). who refers to the outdoor garden 
as being at a standstill. It is far from 
being so here, as the following list of 
shrubs and plants in bloom will show, to 
say nothing of the berried plants which 
are still attractive. Tooking round to-day 
T find the following in full flower :— 
Daphne ‘Mezereum, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), 
THamamelis arborea, H. mollis, H. rubra, 
Il Zuceariniana, Parrotia persica, Arbutus 
in variety, Erica mediterranea in variety, 
BH. carnea in variety, E. lusitanica, Rhodo- 
dendron priecox, Grevillea rosmarinifolia. 
Genista hirsuta, The Golden sell 
(orsythia spectabilis), Sweet Violets, 


surprising. 
trusive but 


2 Mossy 


(various), Snowflake (Car- 
Winter Heliotrope (Petasites 
Crocus Imperati, Christmas and 
Winter Aconite (Hranthis 
hyemalis), Lily of the Field (Sternbergia 
lutea), Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia, 
various) on old walls, and Gentiana 
acaulis. In addition to ‘those mentioned, 
many of the Pyrus are on the point of 
bursting, also the Cornelian Cherry, while 
several of the Alder family are very pretty, 
especially those with long pink catkins. 
There are now at our disposal so many 
beautiful subjects which flower and 
brighten up the outdoor garden during the 
winter that a garden of them alone would 
be a joy to its possessor. I do not think 
the day is far distant when gardens of 
this description will be found in our 
largest establishments where hardy flowers 
are appreciated.—H. MARKHAM. 


Snowdrops 
pathian), 
fragrans), 
Lenten Roses, 


Japanese Mahonia, Berberis japonica.— 
This noble and effective evergreen should 
be planted in partial shade by alf who 
seek to enjoy its full beauty. If planted 
in the full’'sun the shrub takes on a sickly 
yellow, unhealthy appearance, bearing not 
the slightest semblance of ifs vigorous 
possibilities. A large group of it here, 
growing among thinly disposed Hollies, 
is now in bloom, and unusually attrac- 
tive, being large, bushy pieces, from 7 feet 
to 9 feet high, clothed with immense dark 
green, handsome leaves, each 20 inches 
long and 8 inches across from tip to tip. 
The fragrant, yellow flowers are produced 
in crowded. clusters on racemes 8 inches 
long. These are succeeded by large purple 
berries in summer, which are coated with 
a Silvery bloom.—H. M., Sussex. 


The early season.—On Febr vary Ist 
Saxifraga apiculata had been in full blos- 
som for quite a fortnight in my London 
garden and was almost over. Sisyrinchium 
grandifiorum was just opening its flowers. 
The Winter Aconites were blooming, and 
so were Snowdrops and Cyclamen Coum. 
Cydonia japonica buds were red, but no 
flowers were actually out. There were 
Hepaticas fully open, and a precocious 
group of yellow Dutch Crocus was freely 
out under a south wall. Crocus tomas- 
sinianus was just opening the long-pointed 
buds, pushing through a covering of 
Saxifrage. What a charming 
Croc 
tiful and refined of the whole 
think. 


family, I 
Crocus susianus was also fully 
out, and Primula marginata throwing up 
buds. It looks as if the inevitable frosts 
will do a lot of damage. The Pear buds 
are quite white in my garden, and every- 
thing far too forward.—N. L. 


Berberis empetrifolia (Dwarf Bar berry). 
—Is not Sir Herbert Maxwell wrong in his 
criticism of ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ” (p. 
52, January 81st) regarding this shrub? 
I have known and grown this charming 
little shrub for a good many years, and 
have never known it to be more than 1} 
feet or so in height, with a little larger 
spread, certainly never of such dimen- 
sions as given by your correspondent ; in- 
deed, such size as that given savours of 
B. stenophylla. One of our best authori- 
ties on trees and shrubs describes B. em- 
petrifolia as a low evergreen shrub rarely 
more than 12 inches to 18 inches high, with 
slender, trailing branches, in this coun- 
try, elc., a description which, as I know it, 
is quite correct. LB. empetrifolia is quite 
distinct from any other Barberry in leaf 
and habit, and the lowest-growing of them 
all, a shrub eminently suited for the rock 
garden. Apart from its beauty, it is im- 
portant as being one of the parents of the 
beautiful hybrid, B. stenophylla. Intro- 
duced from Chile in 1827 by Messrs, Low, 
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then nurserymen at Clapton.. Sir H. Max-— 
well is such a trustworthy authority on 
most things pertaining to garden, wood- 
land, or forest, that were I ‘hot convinced 
some error has been made regarding the 
above IL should have. deemed criticism 
unnecessary.—H. M. 


Spring flowers.—Aconites and Snow- 
drops are later than usual this season. 
January is now well adyanced, and 
although a few Snowdrops have been 
picked, it would require an effort of 
imagination to describe these as “in 
bloom.”’ . I never consider them to be really 
in flower until the bell is quite clearly 
above the sheath and until the white of the 
Snowdrop is distinct. Aconites are push- 
ing, but they will not, the earliest of them, 
be in flower for some time. The weather 
is dismal, damp, and depressing, the 
ground at times sodden and at times with 
a crust of frost.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Ribston Pippin Apple.—The tale of the 
Ribston is this. The then owner of Rib- 
ston Hall, near Leeds, about 130-150 years 
ago, was at Rouen, and, getting a very 
good Apple there, brought some pips back 
and sowed them at Ribston, and six seed- 
lings resulted, but only one was any good, 
and that is the Ribston Pippin of the 
world. The old tree was blown down 
about seventy or eighty years ago, and 
shoots from the rootstock constitute the 
present old original tree.—J. T. Bennerr- 
Por. 


Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis).-— 
January 17th saw the first of these charm- 
ing little flowers, with their glossy frill 
and yellow buttons, open here. It does 
not spread so frecly in our heavy Sussex 
soil as it does in some parts of South 
Northamptonshire, where I have often 
seen masses naturalised in company with 
Snowdrops beneath great summer- leafing 
trees. -I remember one beautiful wood 
Where wide-spreading colonies of these 
two little harbingers run riot every. year, 
the Gécaying leaves and rich woodland soil, 
coupled with the light shade of overhead 
trees in summer, being the ideal conditions 
for these early flowers. On a_ raised 
nursery bed here a few hundred were 
stored a few years ago and forgotten. Last 
summer not an inch of space was devoid 
of seedlings. After flowering is over it is 
hoped to. transfer the lot to the meéadow, 
where they may n naturalise freely.—BE. M. 


Early trises.—Blooms of the Algerian 
Iris—I. stylosa—were, on Febru uary 1st, 
fairly numerous, although the excessive 
rainfall of January has been all against 
good colour. Blooms cut in bud open well 
in the house, and are cleaner and of better — 
colour than those which expand on the 
plants in the open. Tris reticulata, at the 
base of a Peach wall, has made ra pid 
strides of late, and the dainty, delicately 
perfumed flowers will soon be available. 
I. Histrio appears to have suecumbed— 
another lesson that these finer Irises ought 
to be kept together, at least in our climate, 
under a wall, and not risked among 

coarser-growing bulbs and herbaceous 
plants in the borders. The Tangier Iris— 
I tingitana—is making robust and vigor- 
ous foliage. This fine variety is rather a 
capricious. bloomer, but, suited 
drought, there was a fine display last 
year. Reputedly tender, I. tuberosa, with 
its subdued blooms, will shortly be in 
flower. ‘Susiana—the Mourning Iris— 
is among the casualties of the past winter, 
probably rotted by excess of rain. Some 
unnamed sorts sent home from Costibelle 
several years ago by the late Countess of 
Selkirk—an enthusiast in Irises—are 
very promising, These latter generally 
bloom in April.—W. McG,, Balmae. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


Jacobinia 


As now understood, Jacobinia (syn. Jus- 
ticia) includes some thirty to forty species 
of hothouse plants from Mexico and the 
warmer parts of South America, with 
tubular flowers of scarlet, orange,- yellow, 
or pink. While in most cases crowded 
together in dense heads, in some _ the 
flowers ure arranged in sparse clusters, 
which are more useful for cutting. 
Though forming shrubs or even low trees 


(Justicia). 


heat and grown on freely till their flower- 
ing pots are well filled with roots, when 
theyare kept going by liquid-manure. These 
young plants may be stopped once, or even 
twice, if started early and intended to 
flower late ; but, being very long jointed, 
no amount of pinching will make them 
bushy, and it is better to aim at a few 
stout shoots and large heads than to risk 
loss of flower through weakened growths. 





Dielytra spectabilis forced. 


ot 10 feet or more in their own Country, 
the gaunt, straight stems of old plants are 
far from ornamental in the greenhouse, 
and it is usual to discard them .after the 


second or third seasov, while some 
growers prefer to start afresh each 
spring, 


CuLrurE.—The Jacobinias require a rich 
soil, a moist and genial atmosphere while 
in growth, and rather less heat while 
hardening and when in flower. Their 
value lies in their blooming for the most 
part during winter, when their bright 
heads of flower, lasting for several weeks 
in beauty, are useful in the greenhouse or 
for rooms. For this work plants in small 
pots are the best, and these may be raised 
each spring from young tops rooted in 


Old plants may be cut back after a rest, 
and do very well in larger pots for a 
second season, but after this they become 
naked. If neglected, even young plants 
soon lose their leaves. Red spider, to 
which the plants are subject, must be kept 
away by vigorous growth in a moist atmo- 
sphere, with abundance of water at the 
root while growth is active. 

J. CHRYSOSTEPHANA.—Till within the last 
few years this plant had well-nigh disap- 
peared from gardens, in spite of its value 
for winter flowering. Its bright orange- 
yellow flowers, of a lighter shade within 
the curved tube, are carried in dense flat 
heads, and last in beauty for many weeks. 
It is easily raised from cuttings, and does 
well in an intermediate house, 
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J.* cocernea.—In its own country this 
reaches 8 feet to 10 feet high, and beurs 
its deep scarlet flowers in large tapering 
heads, the hooded tubes set in a cone-like 
cluster of bright green, hairy bracts. It is 
easily raised frem cuttings, and is one of 
the finest of winter-flowering plants, 
blooming and lasting well in a compara- 
tively cool house. 


J. MAGNIPFICA.—A plant useful for its long 
display and for the ease with which it 
flowers at different seasons from summer 
{oO mid-winter. The flowers are rosy- 
purple, gathered in a dense spike of tubu- 
lar florets set in a cone-like head cf 
purplish bracts. This kind will stand 
rougher treatment and a cooler tempera- 
ture than most, but it is worthy of care 
for its usefulness in rooms and the con- 
servatory, the flowers coming in long sue- 
cession, though individually short-lived. 
In warm southern gardens it is sometimes 
stood out for a time in suminer, but unless 
well sheltered the leaves suffer. It is best 
under glass, where a long season of beauty 
may be secured by growing young plants, 
and old ones cut back, in houses of vary- 
ing temperature. Old plants need a rest 
before cutting back, and should then be 
started vigorously in heat, and repotted 
into rather small pots when growth has 
well begun. Fed with soot-water and 
liquid manure, these will bloom freely in 
a winter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 
A variety with flowers of a paler 
grown as Justicia 


degs. 
shade is sometimes 
carnea. 

J. pouHLIANa.—A very handsome plant, 
sometimes classed as a variety of Justicia 
magnifica, but distinct in its more robust 
and leafy habit and in the intense colour 
of its flowers. It flowers freely in autumn 
and winter, and is one of the most useful 
and easily grown of the group. 





Dielytra spectabilis in Pots. 


For blooming early in the year in the 
greenhouse this Dielytra is Charming, its 
rosy-pink blossoms bearing a marked con- 
trast to others then in season. It is one of 
our hardiest herbaceous perennials, and 
forces easily, so that those who desire 
variety among their spring-flowering bulbs 
cannot do better than pot up a few clumps 
in: the autumn, placing them in a cold- 
frame and covering with Cocoanut fibre ov 
ashes until they have become established. 
Dielytras need but little heat to bring them 
into bloom. Like Spirwas, they require 
plenty of water, and, to obviate their 
suffering from dryness, it is a good plan 
to stand the plants in saucers filled with 
water. 





Growing Tuberoses. 


Witt you kindly explain the cultivation 
of the Tuberose in an early issue? 
A WOULD-BE GROWER. 

[The culture of Tuberoses is very simple, 
and yet, even when good bulbs are pro- 
cured, they are often a failure at the hands 
of amateur growers. Without well-ripened 
and heavy bulbs no culture, however good, 
will produce satisfactory results. When 
received, the bulbs -must be thinly sprea‘l 
out in a cool, dry store, especially if they 
have to be kept for late work. The earli- 
est batch should be potted in a size only 
just large enough to take them easily, and 
allow of a little fine soil being placed 
around them—this because it will be neces- 
sary to push them into growth almost at 
once. It is usually the least satisfactory 
lot. Placed over a moderate heat the top 
growth soon begins to show, and the young 
leaves may grow about 4 inches high be- 
fore giving a shift into 5-inch pots, these 
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being quite large enough for forced bulbs. 
The roots probably will not have made 
much progress. If they have, so much the 
better, of course, as the spikes will ulti- 
mately be stronger. Water sparingly at 
the root and keep the atmosphere very 
moist and warm. For those required later 
a better plan is to pot at once into the 
flowering size, and stand the pots in a 
eool, dry house or shed, watering them 
once, allowing them to get a little dry, and 


then covering the pots with ashes. A 
single potting may be made to supply 


plants for forcing over a considerable sea- 
son, as they may be drawn out as required, 
and will be makin® root in the meantime. 
The latest bateh must be kept out of the 
soil as long as possible, and when seen to 
be starting to grow, potted and brought on 
as slowly as possible in a cool-house. It is 
best to keep them out of fruit-houses if 
possible, for no plant that is grown is 
more liable to be infested by red spider. 
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Moss, or other material. They grow freely 
enough in a mixture of light sandy loam, 
well-decayed horse-manure, and _ leaf- 
mould, with a good sprinkling of silver 
sand. <A little of the sand may with ad- 
vantage be placed around the base of the 
bulbs, and the soil should be finished with 
the top of the latter well out of it. 

For indoor decoration and grouping in 
the conservatory it is often an advantage 
to have plants in the smallest possible sized 
pots. The spikes will not be so fine in 
these, but they will be very useful if the 
soil is kept moist from the time it is filled 
with roots and these are well fed from the 
surface. Any good manure will do for this 
purpose, occasional waterings with soot- 
water being helpful to the -foliage.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cuttings.—There is generally in. the 
early days of the year a certain amount of 





Rose Mrs. Hlisha Hicks. 


This pest is sure to attack the young 
foliage. If not taken in hand at once it 
will rapidly overrun the entire plant and 
prove an intolerable nuisance in the houses. 
The only thing to be done is to prevent the 
pest from spreading when it is first 
noticed; this is done by frequently 
syringing the plants with soft water and 


vaporising the house as often as con- 
venient. The foliage is so tender that 


sponging, unless very earefully done, leads 
to damage. 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a 
lot of small and these should be 
picked or cut off before potting, as if left 
they grow up all around the main stem 
and rob it of nutriment, often to the ex- 
fent of preventing the main stem from 
developing, when the plant is, of course, 
Owing to the amount of water 
the plants require, drainage should have 
special attention, and the crocks may be 
covered with a little rough leaf-mould, 


offsets, 


useless. 


stocktaking done, and estimates concern- 
ing the probable numbers of certain. plants 
formed. In such cases, should the supply 
be thought insufficient, let some plants of 
the required subjects be brought into a 
little heat, in order to further the produc- 
tion of cuttings. Such young wood, in a 
general way,-roots very readily, and any 
deficiencies can soon be made good. Zonal 
Pelargzoniums,  fibrows-rooted Begonias, 
Paris Daisies, the double blue Lobelia 
Kathleen Mallard, and fine-foliaged plants, 
such as Lresines, for the flower garden, are 
cases in point.—Kirk, 

Plant-houses.—With the turn of the year 
it is the usual practice to give not only the 
ininates, but the houses as well a good 
cleaning, beginning with such as may be 
most convenient in each particular in- 
stance. Blinds, whether of laths or some 
kind of fabric for affording shade later on, 
should be overhauled, repairs seen to, or 
if new ones are required, orders for the 
Same given forthwith. 
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Rose Mrs. Elisha Hicks. 


Tis Rose, to which a Certificate of Merit 
was given when shown by Mr. Elisha 
Hicks at the meeting of the National Rose 
Society on May 7th, 1918, though, in our 
opinion,. meriting a higher honour, has 
come to stay. No Hybrid Tea of more per- 
fect form was shown on the. occasion re- 
ferred to, the habit of growth, too, being 
all that could be wished for. The colour, 


a soft flesh or blush, was particularly 
pleasing. Its greatest attribute was the 


exceeding richness of its fragrance. 


FERNS. 


Ferns for Case. 


CAN you give me the names of six or eight 
Irerns (graceful sorts) suitable for a Fern- 
case? It is so arranged that the tempera- 
ture can be kept up to 60 degs. if required. 
What is the best soil, and where can I ob- 
tain good specimen plants? Size of case, 
2 feet 6 inches long, 22 inches wide, and 
20 inches high.—C. S. L. 

[A dozen suitable Ferns from which you 
miy make your choice will be Adiantum 
affine, Adiantum hispidulum, Asplenium 
Colensoi, Davallia alpina, Davallia bul- 
bata, Davallia canariensis, Doodia cau- 
data, Onychium’ japonicum, Polystichum 
setosum, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, Pteris 
internata, and Pteris serrulata. A suit- 
able compost for the Wardian case may be 
made up of equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, and silver sand, with a little 
fine ‘charcoal if it is available. The ingre- 
dients must be thoroughly mixed together, 
and, where necssary, broken up by hand, 
but aot sifted. When fully prepared, it is 
very necessary. that the compost be mode: 
rately rough and of an open nature. The 





.Wardian case will, of course, have some 


arrangement by means of which stagnant 
water may be drawn off from the base. 
Then, in planting, a layer of broken crocks 
about an inch thick should be laid over 
the bottom. On this another layer of the 
roughest of the compost must be placed, 
and the space then filled up with the rest 
of the prepared portion, pressed down 
moderately firm. The Ferns having been 
planted, a good watering should be given 
through a fine rose, in order to settle 
everything in its place. While Ferns like 
plenty of light, they must not be exposed 
to direct sunshine. If the atmosphere in 
the case becomes so surcharged with mois- 
ture that the plamts cannot be distinctly 
Seen, a little ventilation may be given till 
this is remedied. The Ferns can be ob- 
tained trom H. B. May and Sons, Limited, 
Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton,N. They 
would also supply a suitable compost for 
the case. In addition, they publish a 
cheap book on ‘‘ Ferns and Fern Culture,”’ 
which is full of information. ] 





Seed orders.—By ordering early, not 
only are the seedsmen in a position to de- 
vote more time and attention to the cus- 
tomers’ requirements, but the latter, by 
receiving the seeds, etc., in good time, 
have more leisure to go carefully through 
them, making notes om the packets and 
bags as to when they should. be sown or 
planted, arranging them in an orderly 
manner in the seed drawers afterwards. 
If any seeds are left over from last year, 
they should be carefully tested before de- 
ciding to use them this season.—A. W. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Lelia Gouldiana. 
Tunis, a fine group of which was shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 13th by Mr. A.. W. 
Metcalf, Luton Hoo Gardens, is one of the 
brightest of the Mexican kinds in flower at 
inid-winter. Like the nearly related L. 
anceps, it is an evergreen kind, the spikes 
appearing in the same way ‘The sepals 
and petals are bright rosy-purple, and they 
seem thicker and more substantial than 
in the majority of the L. anceps varieties. 
Under cultivation it will be found to thrive 
well in a veyy light, sunny house. In dul] 
weather the temperature need not be much 
higher than that of the cool-house, but the 
atmosphere must be kept drier. During 
winter, while the spikes are pushing up, 2 
night temperature of 55 degs. is ample, 
rising 5 degs. to 10 degs. by day, according 
to the weather. The plants do well in 
shallow baskets well drained, and the com- 
post should be kept thin. The roots are 
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Hills. The dorsal sepal is more or less 
green, with brown-purple spots in the 
centre and base, with a white portion at 
the apex, petals and lip yellowish-green. 
The varieties of C. imsigne may be 
divided into two groups, those with yellow 
flowers and others with the dorsal sepal 
more or less spotted with dull purple. 
Among the former will be found the peer- 
less C. i. Sanderze, the blooms of delicate 
primrose-yellow with the exception of the 
broad apical margin of the dorsal sepal, 
which is of a pure white. It is a superb 


variety, easily grown, and now fairly 
plentiful. A stock can in a year or two be 


worked up by division, while if a flower is 
self-pollinated it can subsequently be 
raised from seeds. I once raised a batch, 
and nearly all came true; in fact, all were 
worth growing on. ©. i. Sanderianum is 
another of the same class, but slightly 
smaller. Of the spotted kinds premier 
honours must be awarded to C. i. Hare- 
field Hall, its large bold flowers never 
failing to attract attention. The dorsal 
sepal is pale green heavily spotted with 
chocolate, the apex ‘pure white. C. as 
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a minimum of 50 degs. lf. During severe 
weather this figure*may be lowered and no 
harm will accrue. Where the orthodox 
Orchid-house is non-existent the ordinary 
plant stove or vinery will suffice, or even a 
warm greenhouse, provided the plants are 
not fully exposed to the sun’s rays during 
the hottest period of the year. 
REpOTTING.—The best time to repot or 
divide the various forms of ©. insigne.is a 
few weeks after the flowers are removed 
and when the days begin to lengthen. 
When it is decided to split up a plant, care 
should be taken to unravel the roots so 
that each piece possesses a few live roots. 
This is not altogether necessary, but where 
no roots exist careful watering will be 
essential until they are established. Small 
plants are moved into pots two sizes larger, 
and the divisions (where this has taken 
place) must be placed in as small a re- 
ceptacle as possible. Good drainage is 
necessary, and each pot or pan must be 
filled to one-fourth of its depth with broken 
potsherds. A suitable rooting medium 
consists of fibrous loam three parts, and 
one part peat, Osmunda fibre, or similar 





fairly strong, but they prefer running close 
to the surface and over large lumps of 
charcoal or crocks to burying themselves 
in peat and Moss. Rafts are often used 
with-success for this class of Lelia, and 
occasionally Tree Fern stems when these 
can be procured. The roots during the 
growing season must be frequently 
watered, as they like plenty of moisture. 





The insigne group of Cypri- 
pedium. 
Tuis section of Cypripediums is no doubt 
the most popular, and in some collections 
it is represented by a large number of dis- 
tinct and beautiful varieties, while most of 
the autumn and winter flowering hybrids 
possess either directly or indirectly a form 
of CG. insigne in their ancestry. The type 
was discovered by Dr. Wallich in the 
Sylhet district of north-east India, and it 
was sent to this country 100 years ago, 
flowering for the first time in the Liverpool 
Botanic Gardens. It was subsequently 
found by other collectors on the Khasia 


. 


Lelia Gouldiana. 


Maulei, spotted with dull purple, is smaller 
than the preceding variety; C. i. punctato- 
violaceum, or Chantini as it is sometimes 
called, i$ spotted with violet-purple and is 
a desirable kind. There are Many more 
varieties, but for a beginner those quoted 
are recommended. If others are required 
he should pay a few visits to the winter 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society or to some firm who specialises in 
these plants. 

GuLtuRE.—©. insigne and its forms are 
the most easily-grown Orchids ever intro- 
duced. They will survive more neglect 
than the majority of stove and greenhouse 
plants, while the flowers are produced in 
the depth of winter and will last in full 
beauty for weeks. As fog resisters they 
have no equal, so fer growing near large 
manufacturing towns they are ideal, and 
they are not too fastidious in regard to soil 
or temperature, provided they are not 
frozen. I have grown them in both warm 
and cool houses with good results, but I 
think the most suitable temperature in 
which to produce flowers of firm texture, 
good colour, and with fairly long stems is 


material. A sprinkling of crushed crocks, 
say a 6-inch potful to every bushel of the 
compost, will be beneficial. Plants that 
have been repotted ought to be arranged in 
a batch at the warmest end of the house. 
An overdose of water at this stage may 
prove fatal, so err on the dry side until 
root action is evident. The surroundings 
are kept moist by syringing between the 
pots occasionally, and if the weatber is 
bright a light spray overhead will promote 
healthy and luxuriant growth. Shade 
from strong sunlight will be needed, and a 
sharp look-out must be kept for insect 
pests, particularly thrips. These get right 
down the centre of the new leaves and soon 
do irreparable damage, so directly they 
are noticed spray the plants with a solu- 
tion of some reliable insecticide and 
vyaporise the house a day or two later. 
Cypripediums possess no pseudo-bulbs, 
‘and for this reason require water more or 
less the year round. Plants that have 
filled their pots with roots take a copious 
supply, especially when in active growth 
and during the flowering season. On no 
account must they be dried off. T. W. B. 
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OUTDOOR 


PLANTS. 





Pergolas and Their Covering. 


VARIOUS INeans Of supporting plants of a 
climbing habit have been in use in gardens 
for a very long time, but the substantial 
pergola is a. comparatively new introduc- 
tion. In sunnier climates than ours 
elaborate structures are plentiful, and 
their primary object is to afford a cool 
retreat during the heat of the day. In 
this country evidence is not wanting to 
show that this purpose is often overlooked 
in the planning of these plant supports, 
for one finds them set up very often in 
places where the owner would scarcely 
care to go for shade and quietness, con- 
sequently, the real purpose of luxuriant 
overhanging foliage is lost, and it merely 
stands conspicuous as a mwass of growth 
above the ordinary level. To see and en- 
joy a well-clothed pergola to the «fullest 
possible extent due regard should be paid 
to its surroundings. Lo look down upon 
it is to realise its value as a garden orna- 
ment, as from no other point is it possible 
to take in all its beauty at a glance during 
the season it is at its best. In many gar- 
dens this will only be possible from the 
upper windows, but where there are 
terraces wide possibilities are open for in- 
dividual taste to decide on the particular 
site. One of the most effective positions 
possible for a pergola is at the foot of 
steps, for here we gain the desirable point 
in which to view the whole structure, and 
if it can be so arranged that beneath it 
lies the way to some particular object, and 
at the same time to a convenient resting 
place in or about the centre wherein to 
enjoy the natural shade, the value of the 
whole is considerably enhanced. Apart 
from its value as a welcome addition to 
the general effect of the garden, a pergola 
is never more valued than when it serves 
as an approach to something interesting, 
ag in such positions it is never in danger 
of becoming unduly prominent. There are 
any objects in gardens more or less apart 
from each other, as, for instance, the Rose 
garden, the herbaceous border, the rock 
garden, and the conservatory. Serving as 
an approach to these, straight lines are not 
exactly to be aimed at, but however irregu- 
lurly it may be erected, the last curve 
should, if possible, bring the desired ob- 
ject into full view. 

A pergola erected to stand as a per- 
manent garden feature ought to have its 
main supports of an imperishable nature, 
such as stone. Less expensive material as 
wood should be thoroughly prepared with 
4 suitable preservative for a distance of 
about a foot above the ground-level. 
Tastes naturally differ in regard to style. 
Some prefer an erection on the lines of 
heavy trellis-work from the base to the top. 
Others favour stout pillars at intervals, 
and clothe them with foliage, and have a 
border running along either side in which 
to grow flowers of a fragrant nature as 
well, the top being covered with. lighter 
material for the purpose of supporting the 
plants. These flat-topped structures look 
exceedingly well, but in training the plants 
over them some care is necessary or the 
sudden bend from the upright to the hori- 
zontal position will result in a check to 
the flow of sap, with the result, especially 
in the case of Roses, a mass of growth at 
a point most undesirable. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the 
preparation of the soil at the foot of these 
structures, for the subjects used as a 
covering are usually of a hungry nature 
and cannot succeed in a poor soil. The 


whole ought to be well trenched, the drain- 
age seen to, and have plenty of well- 
decayed manure worked in during the pro- 
cess. DBone-meal and the rougher and 
more lasting 4-inch bones are a great ad- 
vantage in most soils. In case of very in- 
ferior soils it would pay to remove it and 
substitute soil from the kitchen garden, 
or, better still, turfy loam that has been 
cut a few months. In all cases it should 
be allowed time to settle before planting. 
Amongst the many subjects habitually 
used for clothing these structures none 
possess a wider range of colouring and 2 
longer season of flowering than do the 

CLEMATISES. The Jackmani section is a 
favourite one, and such as J. rubra, J. 
Snow White, J. superba, and Mme. Baron 
Veillard are very effective. The Viticella 
and lanuginosa groups contain some fine 
varieties. Among the former are Ville de 
Lyon, alba, and La Naticienne, and the 
latter Blue Gem, Duchess of Teck, Sensa- 
tion, and La France. All these flower on 
the current year’s growth, and must be 
severely pruned in winter. Clematises are 
very partial to lime in their rooting 
medium, consequently, a liberal quantity 
of old mortar-rubble should be added, to- 
gether with liberal quantities of water 
during the growing season. Rambling 
Roses are deservedly popular, but, seeing 
that there are other modes of training than 
the pergola, they ought not to be used to 
the exclusion of other desirable climbers, 
or the display is liable to be confined to a 
limited period only. In addition to the 
pink, crimson, and white Ramblers that be- 
long to the Wichuraiana group, the newer 
orange and yellow flowered varieties ought 
not to be overlooked,-such as Emily Gray 
and Mermaid, for they are a decided 
acquisition to the older and better known 
sorts. The Wistarias are, perhaps, in 
their season, the most handsome of all 
climbers, with their long racemes of pale 
lilac flowers, while their foliage through- 
out the summer is by no means unattrac- 
tive. They delight in a rich soil and ample 
moisture throughout the summer. W. 
sinensis and its white variety alba are the 
best known, and the former is the more 
reliable for the purpose in question. The 

LONICERAS (Honeysuckles) claim atten- 
tion not only for the ease with which they 
adapt themselves to almost any soil or 
situation, but for their freedom in flower- 
ing and delicious fragrance they have few 
equals, and they grow rapidly. There is 
quite a host of varieties, and seléction is a 
matter of taste. L. flava, L. serotina, and 
Hendersoni are all good. The Golden Hop 
is a rapid grower, and, with its yellow 
foliage, is very attractive. Polygonum 
baldschuanicum is noted for its panicles of 
showy white flowers produced from June 
to September. It is a rapid grower, with 
stems twining and clinging to anything for 
support. In cold districts the roots should 
have a mulch of leaves applied to pre- 
serve them from extreme frost. Not the 
least important amongst subjects for the 
pergola are the ornamental Vines, for, in 
addition to providing delightful shade, 
their foliage possesses rare decorative 
value on account of the diversity of eolour- 
ing they present. In 

VITIS COIGNETI4 we have a 


“ 


splendid 
plant, with large green leaves that have 
underneath them a distinct buff colouring. 
These change in autumn from orange to 
crimson, and with the sun full on them 
there are few richer effects, The variety 
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purpurea takes on a purple colouring be- — 
fore it assumes the lighter shades of the 
foregoing. Vitis Thunbergi has a fine 
reputation and a vigorous habit. The 
leaves are large and covered with down 


underneath, and in autumn they become — 


most striking in shades of the richest 
scarlet and deep crimson. Two more ex- 
cellent varieties are V. armata and Y. 
Thomsoni, both of which are noted for 
their autumn tints, the latter-named hay- 
ing the distinction of bearing rich Claret- 
coloured foliage all summer, turning in 
autumn to deep crimson. 

These are but a few of the many de- 
sirable climbers suitable for our purpose, 
but whatever subjects are favoured, it 
should not be at the expense of overcrowd- 
ing, as light and air are just as essential to 
the well-being of these as for plants grow- 
ing in the open, and in dry weather ample 
water at the roots is necessary to en- 
courage rapid growth. Me dies 


The Gladwin. 


(IRIS Fd2TIDISSIMA). 


THe Gladwin is a handsome plant in its 


British native habitats, with its long, © 
sword-like leaves and its heads of purplish — 
or lilac flowers. These, however, do not 


constitute its real value, that consisting — 


in its winter brightness, as at that time 
the seed-vessels open, and expose the vivid 
scarlet seeds, which remain for a consider- 
able time attached to the sides, and will 
thus remain in beauty for a while when 
in the house. These flower-stems, when 
the pods expose their scarlet treasures to 
view, are extremely pretty for mixing 
with winter foliage and dried Grasses or 
everlastings. The unpleasant odour of the 
flowers has gone, and the seed-pods are 
quite inoffensive in this way. There are ~ 
many who have a spare, rather damp cor- — 
ner, where the Gladwin would flourish, 
and where it would not be unduly con- 
spicuous in the summer, but in which it — 
would perfect its growth and produce its | 
seed-pods for our delectation in the gloomy ~ 
winter months, when. hardy flowers are 
scarce, and we have largel y to content our- 
selves with. these dried flowers and. 
Grasses, which will survive until the 
flowers of the gladsome spring come to us 
again. The Gladwin likes a_ stiff and 
moist, soil, and those who have a stream- 
side by which to plant it will not regret 
planting this native Iris. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Replanting Box-edging.—Is this the time 
to move a Box-edging, and how would you 
do it? Is it best to divide the plants 
which are quite large?—M. B. 

[We prefer the spring for this operation. 
Lift the old edging, pull it to pieces, cut 
off the coarse roots, and retain some of 
ihe fine fibres as near the growths as possi- 
ble. When prepared, lay it in some soil 
temporarily, then dig the ground, make it 
level and firm, put down a line, and cut a 
trench about 5 inches deep. Stand the 
Box-edging as thick as desired (the tops 
being quite level) against the wall of this 
trench, then fill it in with some soil that 
has road-grit added to induce the Box to 
root well. Tread firm, and afford a water- 
ing now and then if the weather is dry.] 


Pzonla lobata.—The herbaceous Chinese 
Pweonies are well known and extensively 
grown, but this brilliant species is not seen 
very otten; yet it is quite easy to grow, and 
few things are so elfective. It has large. 
Single, scarlet flowers, with a bunch of 
yellow stamens in the middle. Like other 
Ponies, it revels in a deeply-dug, rich 
‘soil, and a mulching of manure in the 
autumn is very beneficial.—N. L. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





The Thyme-leaved Hairbell. 


(WAHLENBERGIA (J2DRAIANTHUS) SERPYLLI- 
FOLIA). 

Tue slender, low-growing, or trailing habit 
of this plant, a fine group of which grow- 
ing in the moraine we. figure to-day, com- 
bined with the comparatively large size 
of the bell-shaped flowers, which are of a 
rich deep blue hue, compels attention, and 


free growth. It is of slender habit, but 
very compact and extremely free flower- 
ing, quite a small specimen carrying hun- 
dreds of blooms. It would doubtless do 
well on the level, where the natural stapie 
is not heavy and the drainage good, but 
its true place is the rock garden, where its 
good qualities are best displayed. This 
littl Broom belongs to a class of hardy 
plants which yield much satisfaction, last 
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flowerless, although if has made a more 
luxuriant growth than the plant which 
was fully exposed. The contrast between 
the two plants is very great, one being well 
furnished with bloom, the other not show- 
ing a single bud. It may be that others 
have eXperienced the same difficulty with 
this Saxifrage, and may be glad to know 
o; a remedy for the flowerless condition of 
their plants. 

LLYCHNIS VESPERTINA FL.-Pr.—It is a pity 
this Lychnis is not of more easy increase. 
Ivy is a really valuable garden plant, the 
pure white, double blooms being very use- 
ful for wreath-making and cutting. It is 
a very good substitute for the double Pri- 





Wahlenbergia (Edra:anthus) serpyllifolia in the moraine. 


proves a hever-failing source of attraction. 
It isa gem for growing in the front of the 
rockery, and should be planted where it 
can root down between the joints of the 
stones and ramble at will over the face of 
the same, and so form a delightful picture. 
It delights in a sunny position, and should 
be planted in a sandy, loamy soil, with 
some grit in the shape of pieces of sand- 
Stone, broken fine, added. 





Hardy Flower Notes. 
GENISTA ASPALATHOIDES.—This charming 
little hardy plant is certainly worthy of a 
place among choice rock plants. I do not 
know what its maximum stature may be, 
but with me it, after a couple of years, 
shows no signs of running away into very 


years in good condition, and give very 
little trouble tu the grower. 

SAXIFRAGA SANCTA.—AlIthough such kinds 
as 8S. apiculata, 8S. marginata, ete., always 
bloomed well with me, S. sancta has for 
some year's been disappointing. There has 
been nothing wrong with the growth, 
which has been very free; it was the 
almost flowerless condition of the plants 
that I had to complain of. Nice, healthy. 
looking specimens 6 inches across would 
not have more than two or three flowers. 
A friend of mine who is a skilled alpine 
grower told me that a- good scorching was 
the secret of getting this Saxifrage to 
bloom freely. This is quite correct, for 
one plant grown where it got the full sun 
all the day is well budded, whereas another 
which had a certain amount of shade is 


mula, which for many years has been in 
such high favour for bouquets. I would 
advise those whe have much of this work 
to do to take this Lychnis in hand. ‘The 
exceptional merit of this hardy plant can 
only be realised in a hot, dry summer, for 
it exhibits an indifference to prolonged 
periods of heat and drought which is very 
exceptional among ‘hardy plants. It de- 
lights, moreover, in that poor porous soil 
which is so unfavourable to the great 
majority of hardy plants. I have seen it 
looking perfectly happy and flowering 
freely in soil verging on sand when not a 
drop of rain has fallen for six weeks. 
Those who have porous soils to deal with 
should make a note of this Lychnis. 


J. CORNHILL. 
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Pinks for the 


THERE is a large number of species scat- 
tered through Hurope, temperate Asia, and 
N. Afriea, but in many cases it is difficult 
to get the true species. Under cultivation, 
the. various species seem to hybridise 
rather freely; in any case, seedlings raised 
from seeds purchased or obtained from 
collections at home and abroad exhibit 
much diversity, and frequently differ 
vastly from authoritative descriptions. On 
the other hand, some of the best for our 
present purpose come true from seeds, and 
in some instances no doubt improved forms 
have been obtained by selection. Very few 
of the species are difficult to grow, and are 
just as easily propagated. Seeds sojyn 
when ripe in an ordinary compost of equal 
parts of sandy soil and leaf-mould ger- 
minate readily, and are easily grown on 
by pricking off, when large enough to 
handle, into a similar compost, with the 
addition of a little finely-powdered old 
mortar rubble. Cuttings made of single 
growths and dibbled into sandy soil root 
readily if placed.in a cool, shady place 
during summer. Water should be applied 
carefully after the first soaking, until roots 
are formed, after which more water and 
air may. be supplied. Pinks grow natur- 
ally on old walls and rocky cliffs, and 
hence enjoy plenty of light, gritty soil and 
perfect drainage. 

The following is a selection of the best 
for the rock garden :— 


DIANTHUS ALPINUS iis one of the most 
popular species, and is usually found in 
every, garden where alpine plants are 
growh. It forms tufts some 3 inches or 
4 inches high, surmounted in summer by 
numerous large, well-formed flowers of 2 
rich .rose colour, with crimson spots to- 
wards the base of the petals. There is a 
white variety; which is not unattractive, 
though not a really good white, the petals 
usually being spotted, as in the type. 

DIANTHUS ATRORUBENS forms tufts of 
rather long, glaucous leaves, and bears its 
flowers in close heads, terminating stalks 
some 15 inches or more in height; the 
colour is rich dark red, and the flowers 
appear later than those of many others. 
The Pink known as Carton variety is a 
particularly robust form, of fine colour, 
making a brilliant display in late summer. 

DIANTHUS cCasIus, the well-known 
Cheddar Pink, is a most attractive 
plant for the rock garden. From among 
tufts of short, glaucous leaves the fra- 
grant, rose-coloured flowers are produced 
Frei June onwards. Quite a number of 
varieties of the Cheddar Pink are in 
cultivation, and all are worthy of inclu- 
sion, if space can be spared for them. A 
double-flowered form is sometimes met 
with, and is showy, though less compact 
in habit than the wild species. Bickham’s 
variety and Margaret are two compact 
forms, more like the type, but with rather 
better flowers. 

DIANZHUS CALLIZONUS is near to D. 
alpinus in habit and appearance, bearing 
large rose-coloured flowers, not unlike 
those of the latter species, but differing in 
the coloured zone at the, centre of the 
flower; a first-rate plant of low growth, 
not exceeding 3 inches or 4 inches when 
planted in gritty soil. 

DIANTHUS CALALPINUS is a hybrid be- 
tween D. alpinus and D. ecallizonus, and 
combines the good qualities of both 
parents, producing freely its deep rose 
flowers. 

DIANTHUS CINNABARINUS is not easy to 
cultivate, and is anything but a neat 
grower, It is sparse and twiggy in 


Rock Garden. 


growth, often nearly leafless at flowering 
time, but the colour is superb—a brilliant 
orange-red. A good group of this species 
is worth working for, if only for the 
colour. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings, but if the plants are allowed to 
flower they often die afterwards. It is 
well to reserve a few plants and pinch out 
the flowers, so as to induce the formation 
of.growths instead. To obtain good seeds, 
artificial pollination is necessary. 
DIANTHUS —_—DELTOIDES, the so-called 
Maiden Pink, is a popular species, 
giving a wealth of flowers in summer. The 
leaves are glaucous green, and the flowers, 
produced on rather long stems, are rose- 
coloured, with a darker zone towards the 
centre. Several varieties are known, par- 
ticularly one with more decidedly glaucous 
leaves. Dianthus Grisebachi, of similar 
habit, but with «more intensely-coloure:d 
flowers, seems to be closely allied to the 
Maiden Pink, and comes from the Balkans. 
DIANTHUS FRAGRANS is a charming plant, 


with glaucous leaves and sweet-scented. 


white flowers, the petals deeply fringed; 
there is, too, a double-flowered variety of 
this, which makes a good display. 

DIANTHUS FReyNir is one of the _ tiny 

gems of the genus, scarcely exceeding a 
couple of inches in height, forming com- 
pact tufts of short, glaucous leaves, from 
among which rise the rosy flowers, each 
% inch to 2 inch across. This is:a delight- 
ful little plant for cracks, erevices, or 
moraine treatment. 

DIANTHUS GRANITICUS is after the style 
of Dianthus deltoides, but more refined. 
The smaller leaves are stiffer, rendering 
the whole plant more compact, while the 
rosy-pink flowers are just as ne pro- 
duced on slender, wiry stems. 

DIANTHUS MICROLEPIS is a close-growing 
compact little plant, forming dense tufts of 
short leaves, after the manner of D. 
Freynii, but producing pale pink flowers. 
D. microlepis rumelicus is similar in habit, 
but with more richly-coloured flowers 

DIANTHUS NEGLECTUS, well known to 
lovers ‘of alpines, is certainly one of the 
gems of the genus. It forms tufts of short, 
Grass-like leaves, and .produces delightful 
rose-coloured flowers, the petals serrated, 
and usually buff-coloured on the under 
side. Seedlings of this species vary some- 
what in size of flower and in colour, but 
all are effective on the rock garden. 


DIANTHUS Ma@@ANUS forms tufts of small . 


leaves, and produces quantities of small, 
white flowers on long, wiry stems during 
late summer. Though not so striking as 
some of the more highly-coloured species, 
it is valuable in its later flowering, and 
grows freely. 

DIANTHUS PETR&US has’ rose-coloured 
flowers, with fringed petals, produced on 
wiry stems, some 6 inches long. The 
leaves are awl-shaped and green, the 
growths forming a spreading mat on the 
rockwork. 

DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS is the parent of the 
garden Pinks, of which double forms are 
common in gardens. It is a most attrac- 
tive plant for the rock garden, forming 
spreading masses of glaucous, narrow 
leaves. The flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion, the best being pale pink, though 
white, and even spotted, varieties may 
occur. 

DIANTHUS SUBACAULIS is a beautiful little 
plant, making compact tufts of short 
leaves of a glaucous hue, and producing 
abundantly small, rose-coloured flowers on 
short stalks; the whole plant does not ex- 
ceed a couple of inches or so in height. 
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DIANTHUS SUPERBUS bears rosy-pink 
flowers, with much-divided petals and 
narrow; green leaves. The flowers are de-~ 
liciously fragrant, and held nearly erect, 
the height when in bloom being from 6 ~ 
inches to 8 inches. : 

DIANTHUS SYLVESTRIS is one of the best ~ 
of the rock Pinks, producing many beauti- bi 
ful rosy-pink flowers on wiry stems, 6 ig 
inches to 9 inches in length. A mass of © 
this species hanging over a rock is a 
beautiful sight when flowering in July and — 
later.—J. W. B. in Zrish Gardening. 
























Garden Pests and Friends, 


American Gooseberry Mildew. 


THe Board again beg.to call the attention 
of nurserymen and others to the new Goose- 
berry Mildew Order, which revokes all” 
previous Orders dealing with this disease 
except the Fruit Orders of 1915 and 19197 
(Orders referring to the importation of 
fruit and the consignment of diseased fruit = 
to markets). Under this Order notification 
of disease is required from persons grow- 
ing Gooseberry and Currant bushes for 
sale. It is illegal to sell Gooseberry or 
Currant bushes affected with the disease, = 
but a grower, after notification, may prune? 
away all diseased tips and then sell the; 
bushes without a licence. The onus of 
seeing the bushes are free from disease™ 
rests with the seller. All restrictions on 
the movement of Gooseberry or Currant 
bushes, which have been in force in Wis- 
bech, Kent, Worcestershire, ete., are re=9 
moved, but the new Order enables an in- | 
spector to forbid the. removal of visibly” 
diseased bushes, and also to deal with 
diseased bushes moved in contravention of — 
the Order. The Board retain power under ™ 
the Order to deal with fruit growers and7 
private owners who fail to take proper” 
steps to check the disease. The importa-— 
tion of Gooseberry bushes is still pro-7 
hibited, but that of Currant bushes is now ~ 
allowed without licence. The Board re-7 
gret to find nurserymen and growers of” 
bushes for sale are not exercising the” 
necessary care and removing the tips be- 
fore selling the bushes. The Board will” 
strictly enforce the provisions of the Order™ 
dealing with the sale of diseased bushes 
and, in such cases of contravention re | 
ported to them, are instituting legal pro-— 
ceedings. oe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wart disease and clubfoot.—A discus- 
sion arose between some allotment-holders 
a few weeks ago with respect to wart 
disease and elubfoot. All the men con 
cerned’ occupied infected land, disease 
amongst their Potatoes haying shown itself 
in 1918; consequently, the few who tried” 
Potatoes again the following season were, 
as a consequence, restricted to immune 
varieties. The remaining men, after dress-— 
ing the ground well with lime, grew Cauli- 
flowers and Winter Greens, but the result 
has been most unsatisfactory, clubfoot hav-" 
ing asserted itself ina marked degree. This 
led’ to an argument as to whether there: 
was any analogy between the two diseases, — 
but no decision was arrived at., Both of 
them are a bugbear to a gardener, and _ 
perhaps the worst feature about each is_ 
that the disease nearly always makes its 
appearance when it is too late to plant 
anything else. It seems to me, in the ab-— 
sence of any remedy, that the safest plan 
is to discontinue growing either Pota toed 
or any of the Brassica family—for a year 
or two at least—on land that has once bes 
come infected with either disease aaa 
HURST. 
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| Pus is a comparatively new Chinese 
species, but one that has quickly become a 
favourite. ‘he flowers, which are indivi- 
)dually rather small, are borne in whorls 
}on slender stems. Hach plant pushes up a 
} number of spikes, ranging, as a rule, from 
'9 inehes to 18 inches in height. Beside 
the typical Jilac-coloured form there is a 
yariety with pure white blossoms. In the 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Primula malacoides. 


2 semi-double-flowered form which, wheu 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, was passed 
over. <A double-flowered form of this 
Primula, to my mind at least, is far less 
pleasing than the normal single form. 

In small vases it makes a neat and 
pleasing decoration for the dinner-table, 
its lilac-mauve flowers showing up well 


Primula malacoides as a room plant. 


“ise of such a desirable species as this it 
is very probable that by a process of.selec- 
tion we shall get many improved forms. 
This Primula is, in its cultural require- 
ments, one of the most accommodating of 
the entire genus. From seed sown during 
March, fine plants, that will flower freely 
in the early months of the following year, 
can be had. Good plants can be had in 
pots 4 inches in diameter. These will 
‘arry twenty to thirty spikes of pale 
lavyender-coloured blooms. 

In addition to the white-flowered form, 
referred to above, there. are also P. m. 
Prince Albert, a bold, richly-coloured form 
of this universally-grown Primula ; P. mala- 


coides Rose ‘Queen, in which the flowers 
are of a pleasing shade of rose-pink, and 








under artificial light, and contrasting well 
with the pale green leafage. If not par- 
ticularly durable, the plants are of no great 
intrinsic value, and, being easily grown 
and easily raised from seed, the loss of the 
plants when they have served their pur- 
pose is not grudged. AvGi 








Jasminum nudiflorum in the house. 
Hveryone who can ought to have a bush 
or two of this to furnish some of its cheer- 
ful sprays for house decoration in the 
winter. It is rarely that it shows at its 
best out of doors, but if the flowering 
sprays, when in bud, are cut and brought 
into a warm room, they come out beauti- 
fully and last fresh quite a long time,— 
N. L. 


FRUIT. 


Growing Blackberries. 

I wisH to grow cultivated Blackberries. 
Will you give me the names of good sorts 
and instructions for cultivation? The soil 
is gravel, poor, and very stony.’ Up to 
seven years ago the garden formed pant of+ 
a Beech wood, with Targe patches of 
Brambles, which bear well where they are 
clear of the Beech roots. Would you re- 
commend keeping some of the best roots 
of the indigenous Blackberry, or should I 
get the best results from all new culti- 
vated sorts? In your list of instructions 
please say at what distance apart the 
plants should be, also whether, if planted 
in autumn, they should be cut down the 
following spring, as is the custom with 
raspberries.—I’, SKELTON. 

{The best varieties of the cultivated 
Blackberries are Rubus lacimiatus and 
Wilson, Junr. Other berry-bearing plants 
of a similar habit of growth are. the 
Loganberry, Lowberry, Laxtonberry, and 
King’s Acre Berry. Any or all of these are 
superior to the common Bramble, and 
would give far greater satisfaction in 
every way. The soil for them should be, 
prepared in the same way as for Rasp- 
berries ; that is to say, it should at least 
be dug two spits deep, and be well 
manured. A wire trellis, not less than 
6 feet in height—S feet is better—is re- 
quired for training the canes upon, and if 
the intention is to plant more than one 
row, the rows should stand from 7 feet to 
8 feet apart. As the above are all strong 
growers, they should not be planted nearer 
together than 6 feet ; but if ample. space is 
available, then allow a distance of 8 feet 
to 9 feet between them. 

Whether planted in autumn or spring, 
the plants should be cut back in February 
or March near to the ground, to encourage 
the production of strong growths. In the 
following and subsequent seasons the bear- 
ing canes should be cut out as soon as they 
have ceased to fruit, and at the same 
time the new growths thinned out, dis- 
pensing with the weakest, and saving as 
many of the strongest as will suffice to 
clothe the trellis. when trained out at a 
distance of 1 foot apart. In February of 
each year shorten the canes to a point 
where the wood is sound and well ripened, 
or in the same way that raspberry canes 
are tipped afiter being tied. To enable 
the training being the more conveniently 
aarried out, the distance between the wires 
on the trellis should not exceed 18 inches. 
A suitable trellis may be constructed of 
Larch posts or other kind of durable wood, 
allowing the one at either end to be much 
stouter, to admit of the wires being 
strained tight by means of radisseurs. To 
render them more rigid, place a strut on 
the inner side of each, and nail them to 
the posts. The intermediate posts may 
stand from 6 feet.to 9 feet apart. The 
wires can be secured to them with staples. 
A suitable-sized wire is such as is gene- 
rally used for the making of trellises in a 
vinery or Peach-house.] 





Vines in bloom must be carefully dealt 
with.: At this season the pollen must be 
distributed by artificial means, either by 
shaking the rods lightly at midday or 
using a rabbit’s tail or a camel-hair brush. 
No draughts must be permitted to play 
through the young and tender foliage, and 
meantime those who favour the use of the 
syringe may lay it aside. Night tempera- 
ture 65 degs., with a fall of a degree or 
two at daybreak. Ventilate only for a 
time at the apex of the house, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


e 
Southern Counties. 

Raspberry canes.—Thin out these, re- 
jecting the weakest, and retain a sufii- 
ciency of the strongest to clothe the trellis 
at a distance of 9 inches apart. Tie the 
canes securely to the wires with twine, and 
tip them afterwards ata bud situated some 
4 inches to 6 inches above the topmost 
wire. Out autummn-fruiting varieties down 
nearly to the ground level, and afford a 
good mulch of well-rotted mamure after- 
wards, The present is a good time to 
plant fresh lines of these, for which the 
ground should be deeply stirred and 
liberally manured, Finally thin the canes 
of the Logan and other varieties of culti- 
vated berries, and tie those retained 
securely to the training wires. Where 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes, particu- 
larly the former, were badly attacked by 
the larve of the sawfly last season, be 
careful to remove the sou several inches deep 
from under the bushes and bury it deeply 
elsewhere, or between the rows if wide 
enough apart, Dust the bared surface 
with newly slaked lime beneath the bushes 
before making good again with fresh soil, 
and when finished treat the surface in a 
similar manner. A dusting of the bushes 
with a mixture of soot and lime often acts 
as a good deterrent to birds, which pick 
out the buds, while it has a beneficial effect 
in cleaning the wood. 

Fig trees started before the end of last 
year will now be bursting into leaf and 
needing a rise in the day and night tem- 
peratures, which should now be 65 degs. 
and 60 degs. respectively, with a rise of 10 
degs. more before admitting air on fine 
mornings. Close early, and husband sun- 
heat as much as possible. Keep up a 
steady bottom heat of 75 degs. for pot 
trees, and top-dress as often as is neces- 
sary; aud when the fruits begin to swell 
freely afford weak doses of manure-water 
every other day. See that the borders of 
planted-out trees do not become over-dry, 
but at the same time an over-moist condi- 
tion has for the present to be guarded 
against, as there is always a risk of the 
trees casting their fruitis. When more 
than one house is given up to Fig culture, 
another may now be started. The clean- 
ing and tying of trees in late houses should 
be brought to.a conclusion, and the struc- 
tures kept fully ventilated, unless severe 
weather should set in, in which case they 
had better be, for the time being, closed, in 
case the embryo fruits should become 
frozen. Work, in the shape of pruning, 
training, etc., in late Peach-houses, should 
also be brought to a close, and keep them 
fully ventilated afterwards, or until the 
flower-buds begin to swell. 

The orchard.—If not done, the trees 
should be looked over and relieved of dead 
wood first, and afterwards carrying out 
whatever pruning may be necessary in the 
way of thinning out when the heads are 
congested and the branches have become 
intercrossed, to let in light and-air, as 
well as to encourage the production of 
fruit of a better quality. In these days 
of mechanical transpart manure is most 
difficult to obtain for the garden, let alone 
the orchard, so that recourse must be had 
to artificial manures, which, -unfortu- 
mately, are rather expensive just now. 
Much may, however, be done to assist the 
roots of the trees in cases where the drain- 
ings from piggeries and cowsheds are con- 
ducted into underground tanks by empty- 
ing the latter and pouring the liquid on 
the soil under and round about the trees. 
In large gardens, the season’s accumula- 
tion of rubbish, when charred or turned 
and dressed with’ lime, can also be turned 
to good account for fertilising the soil be- 
neath the trees. The foregoing matters 
should, if the trees are to derive amy 
benefit from such treatment, be carried 
out at once. A. W, 


Midland Counties. Si 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The mild 
weather is causing the buds on Peach and 
Nectarine trees to swell very fast, and if 
the pruning and training of these trees 
have not been completed, the work must 
no longer be delayed. If the trees received 
proper attention in the summer and 
autumn, very little pruning will now be 
required, with the exception of the removal 
of any branch or shoot that can be spared, 
in order to avoid ‘overcrowding. To be suc- 
cessful with Peaches -and Nectarines on 
outside walls, it is necessary that the wood 
be thoroughly ripened, and this can only 
be brought about by allowing plenty of 
space between the shoots, so that the 
leaves may develop to their full size and 
the sun reach the young wood. When the 
wood of the Peach is thoroughly ripened, 
the flowers are much stronger and hardier 
than those of overcrowded trees. . First 
fasten the main branches, laying these in 
at equal distances apart, and the young 
shoots between them in sueh a manner as 
to give the trees a well-balanced appear- 
ance. The young shoots should generally 
be left their full length, taking care not to 
tie too tightly, as this is often the cause 
of canker, The shoots should be laid in at 
a distance of not less than 6 inches apart. 
When the training is completed, materials 
for the protection of the blooms should be 
got ready. Those who use temporary 
coverings should have the poles, etc., fixed 
iu position, so that.when protection is 
needed no time need be lost in fixing up 
the materials. .I use two or three thick- 
messes of }-inch mesh netting, placed on 
poles in front of the trees. This is an effi- 
cient protection, unless the weather is un- 
usually severe. Owing to the exception- 
ally mild weather, all 


Spring-flowering plants are very for- 
ward; many Aubrietias, Saxifrages, Poly- 
anthuses, ete., are already in flower. The 
various species and varieties of bulbs are 
equally early. Beds, containing spring- 
flowering plants should have the surface 
stirred as frequently as necessary, taking 
care to avoid damaging any bulbs which 
are coming through the soil. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings that were 
rooted first will now be ready for potting, 
A suitable compost for this potting con- 
sists of good loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
coarse sand, This should be made mode- 
rately firm round the roots with the fin- 
gers, placing a small stake to each plant 
to secure it frdm injury. After potting, 
the plants should be placed in frames, 
which should be kept closed for a few days 
until the roots have recovered. Keep them 
well exposed to the light and near to the 
glass, and do not use artificial heas unless 
the weather is very severe, 

Sweet Peas.—A quantity of Sweet Peas 
has been sown in 3-inch pots, with the in- 
tention of planting out the seedlings at the 
eud of March or early in April. Olean, 
well-drained pots are used, and a compost 


consisting of loam, leaf-mould, antl a small: 


quantity of manure from a spent Mush- 
room-bed, passing all through a 34-inch 
mesh sieve, mixing with this compost a 
little bone meal. The pots are filled three- 
parts full with soil, and three seeds sown 
in each pot, covered with fine soil, not 
pressed too firmly, and afterwards placed 
in a cold frame, <A good watering is given 
at once, and germination will proceed natu- 
wally. The seedlings may be expected to 
grow strongly from the first. As soon as 
the seedlings have commenced to grow, 
ventilation must be afforded freely on all 
favourable occasions, but the plants must 
be protected from frost. The plants must 
be supported with small pieces of bushy 
twigs as soon as they need it, and be tho- 
roughly hardened before removing them 
out of doors er WsGs 
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Scotland. 


Mignonette in pots.—Those who like 
batch of Mignonette in pots are reminded 
that a start must now be made, Pots § 
inches in diameter are, by common con=_ 
sent, the most useful, and the soil ought 
to be a mixture of good, adhesive loam 
and well-rotted cow manure in equal pro= | 
portions, with a little coarse sand of 
plaster rubbish to make the whole porous, | 
Sow, thinly, and immediately germination | 
is visible remove the pots to a cool, airy _ 
place near the glass. Thin out at an early” 
stage all but the three most robust seed=— 
lings. When. the» flower-spikes appear, 
feed freely with weak liquid manure or 
with soot-water. Some growers believe in | 
pinching the leading shoot, but this makes” 
the spikes smaller. Wiatering at all stages 
must be carefully done, 

Fruit garden.—There is still time to do 
any planting which may have been delayed 
by stress of weather or for other reasons, — 
As far as may be possible, let the sites 
selected -be chosen with an eye alike to 
suitable soil and to shelter. The final 
thinning of the canes in Raspberry planta- 
tions should now be attended to and the 
necessary training done. 

Peach trees upon walls, which are | 
usually the last to be attended to, will 
shortly be taken in hand. The buds begin 
to show signs of growth, and, judging by_ 
present appearances, there will be plenty) 
of blossom. A little frost would be wel 
comed at this season, in order to arrest 
their premature development. 

Dahlias.—A few roots of Dahlias should 
now. be introduced into heat, in order to” 
provide cuttings. When these are 3 inches 
in length, if they are taken off with ay 
piece of the parent tuber adhering, the 
formation of roots is rapid. Dahlia seeds” 
may also be sown now—if these produce 
nothing novel, the seedlings bloom pro- 
fusely in the borders. bj 

Cauliflower plants. in frames.—These - 
will soon show symptoms of renewed— 
growth, and if not freely ventilated the” 
plants are liable to become weak, leggy, 
and spindly—in short, quite unfit for 
planting out. Where the climate is mild~ 
a few plants may experimentally be put” 
out under handlights at the foot of a low 
wall, under the shelter of a Beech or Holly 
tree, or in other favoured places. A 
couple of Lettuce seedlings may be put 
out along with each Cauliflower ; these will 
be ready for cutting before they interfere 
with the latter. 

Kitchen garden.—The busy season is” 
again close at hand, and when (as has been — 
the case in this district) trenching and 
digging have been delayed by abnormally 
wet weather, every advantage ought to be 
taken to forward it.. The preparation of 
the Onion quarter will Sonne Be imperative, — 
for everyone likes to get the seeds out at 
the earliest possible moment. When 
Onion seeds can be sown in mid-February — 
and the season is at all a favourable one, — 
the seedlings are more likely to be proof 
against the Onion fly than when sowing is 
not done until March is some way ad-~ 
vanced. The quarters for the transplant-~ 
ing of autumn-sown Onions, too, should — 
be prepared without delay. The winter — 
has been a favourable one for these, but I~ 
have seen more damage done to a promis-_ 
ing bed by bitter winds in March than by 
severe frosts in winter. Nothing is as yet — 
to be gained by planting Potatoes or by — 
sowing Peas, even if the site be warm and 
protected, Let the soil be at least. mode- 
rately dry before risking these things. 
Seeds of all kinds are too expensive and, 
in some instances, too scarce to permit of 
speculative sowings. French Beans can be 
forced now without very much trouble, as 
may Seakale and Rhubarb. Good supplies — 
of these latter are very useful when the 
green vegetables of winter become scarce 
or begin to lose favour. 4 

W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 




















Current Work 


THE recent rainy weather has made it very 
difficult for those who have to deal with 
heavy soil to dig or trench satisfactorily. 
Heavy rains beat down such soils when 
they are dug and then it is necessary to 
/ fork up the ground again as soon as it is 
| in a fit condition. Lighter soils may be 
dealt with much more easily during rainy 
| weather. 
| FrRAMES.—Every allotment-holder should 
possess a small frame, even if it is one 
made of turves with glass lights resting 
on four boards nailed together. In a 
| frame of this kind or in an ordinary single 
| or two-light one thousands of young seed- 
lings may be raised and nursed during the 
| early stages of their growth, and, in the 
meantime, the soil may he duly prepared 
_ for them when they are larger and some- 
‘what hardenéd to withstand full exposure. 
The cultivator is thus able to bring the 
first crops to early maturity. The soil 
“used for all the seedlings should be of good 
quality. Avoid sour, fibreless soil. Pro- 
cure some-that was cut and stacked early 
last autumn, break up the lumps, and mix 
a small quantity of leaf-soil and some 
coarse sand or grit with it. Be careful 
| not to use any grit from roads much fre- 
| quented by motors. <A thin layer of rotted 
manure placed in the bottom of the box or 
| bed, on which to lay the prepared compost, 
_ Will. greatly assist the young seedlings. 
| Early Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuce, 
Peas, Broad Beans, Leeks, Onions, and 
| Brussels Sprouts should be raised in the 
| way described. Undoubtedly the finest 
Brussels Sprouts, Onions, and Leeks re- 
sult from the early sowing of the seeds in 
| cool frames. The plants of the other kinds 
named may not be-first-class as regards 
size, but .they. will be available at an 
earlier date than would be possible if the 
) Seeds were sown in the open borders. In 
every case, with the exception of Peas and 
| Beans, which must be transplanted direct 
to their permanent quarters, the young 
“seedlings should be transplanted to 9 
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|. good loam, as it is important not to allow 
| the young plants fo become weakly or 
| stunted. 
| THE -SHELTERED BORDER.—Where allot- 
ments are in open, exposed positions, shel- 
| tered borders are, unfortunately, rare, 
| but where such exist, ar where the culti- 
| Vator is able to place a few boards or 
| hurdles to form a wind-break, a few seeds 
| of early Peas, TPwoad Beans, Lettuces, 
| Radishes, etc., may be sown, and also a 
| number of short rows of Potatoes planted. 
: _ The object is to obtain early crops with the 
aid of light protection. 
is advisable to raise a stock of Brussels 
~ Sprouts and Leeks for planting out per- 
_ Manently later on.. Every year experience 
_teaches us that we must possess early 
Plants of these and Onions if we are to 
reap a really good harvest of fine produce. 
Then, again, we must not forget 
THE PARSNIP crop, which is a very im- 
portant one. Earliness is essential, and 
Seeds must be sown directly the soil is 
found to be in a suitable state for working. 
- Break up the soil as finely as possible and 
toa depth of at least 18 inches. Having 
formed drills 1 inch deep and 16° inches 
- apart, drop a few seeds into them 3 inches 
gor 4 inches apart, so that every alternate 
| alten of seedlings can be drawn out if 





_Sermination is satisfactory. If the seeds 
_ have been tested and found very good, 
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_ then drop them into the drills in threes at 





-hursery bed or to other boxes filled with - 


In this border it ° 


in Allotments. 


a distance of 8 inches asunder. Very 
early-raised Turnips often ‘‘ bolt,’’? so that 
it is wise to wait till late in March befpre 
sowing seeds freely. 

PEAS AND Broap BEANS.—Directly the 
soil is found to be in a suitable condition 
sow seeds of both kinds, and continue to 
do so about every fortnight till the end of 
May. At first sow only a few Peas, but 
3road Beans more freely. Having sown 
the seeds named above be equally diligent 
in getting boxes and beds prepared for 
such seeds as those of Celery, Vegetable 
Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers, more Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots, Beet, Stocks, and Asters, 
and other kinds of half-hardy annuals 
where these are favoured, so that no time 
will be wasted when the seeds must be put 
in. G. G. B. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


Tue fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was scarcely of so attractive or com- 
prehensive a character as the one immedi- 
ately preceding it, while outstanding 
features were distinctly fewer. Orchids, 
it is true, were shown on a more liberal 
scale, and, extending into the main body 
of the hall, were a greater attraction to a 
large number of exhibitors. Alpine plants, 
too, were freely shown and by an in- 
creased number of firms, the fact clearly 
demonstrating popularity and the = on- 
coming season of the year. Those from 
Oxford were particularly good, freshness, 
free-flowering, and high cultivation mark- 
ing the whole. The manner of staging 
-them also reflected eredit, and, giving 
them a well-marked superiority, they were 
seen at their best. A rock garden exhibit 
from Chislehurst was also highly credit- 
able; the old mountain limestone employed 
exactly fitted for the purpose. For the 
rest there were Carnations, Azaleas, and 
other greenhouse flowers; also fruit and 
vegetables, which, with the Orchids first- 
named, provided ‘ample material for all 
eomers. Four new Orchids and a Snow- 
drop gained awards. The occasion was 
the Society’s annual meeting, a large num- 
ber of visitors filling the hall during the 
afternoon, 


ALPINE AND OTHER HARDY PUANTS. 


Quite in the foremost rank of these was 
the collection of alpines from Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Sons, Oxford. It was replete 
of choice things, mostly. Saxifrages, and 
characterised by high excellence through- 
out. The indispensables to such a set, 
soydi, * Faldonside, lilacina, Kyrilli, 
Ferdinandi Coburgi, 30ydi alba, and 
others, were shown in large numbers, 
while of a less frequent order were Cherry- 
trees, Kewensis, and apiculata alba No. 2, 
which is an improvement upon the more 
plentiful sort. The gem of the Saxifrages, 
however, was S. Burseriana sulphurea, a 
minute-habited DBurseriana with shilling- 
large rich eream flowers. Iris reticulata 


and Primula Juliana were other good 
items. Quite one of the most fascinating 


groups shown, it was largely patronised 
throughout the day. Of a totally distinct 
character, though not less delightful, was 
the exhibit of Violets from Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, Wimborne, Dorset, the five dozen 
or so of vases of the new Mrs. David Lloyd 
George something to remember. Flowers 
from the open and under glass were shown 
side by side, those from the open obvi- 
ously superior in richer, deeper colour and 
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sturdier of stem. These, too, last de- 
cidedly longer when culled, hence their 
greater value. Rich colour, length of 
stem, and powerful fragrance character- 
ised them all; in fine, it is the foremost. 
single Violet of the present time. Very 
good, too, and attractively arranged was 
the rock. garden exhibit by Messrs. G. G. 
Whitelegge and Co., Chislehurst, the 
weathered limestone employed grey with 
years and Moss and Lichen strewn, ad- 
mirably well suited to its purpose. Choice 
Saxifrages in colonies, dwarf (pumila) 
Irises in yellow, blue, and purple shades, 
lovely masses of I. reticulata, with 
Anemone blanda and others played a 
goodly part. Of dwarf shrubs, Juniperus 
hibernica compressa, Thuja occidentalis 
Hlliwangeriana, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Forsteckiana (very dwarf), and Retino- 
spora tetragona aurea were noted. In 
Messrs. Cheal’s exhibit the blue Prim- 
roses and single lilac Primroses were the 


more effective things. In that from 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Hepaticas, 


Christmas Roses, Iris Danfordiwe (yellow), 
and I. histrioides were prominent, Hama- 


melis arborea and Forsythia also being 


shown. Misses Allen-Brown, Henfield, 
showed Violets well, Princess of Wales, 
Comte de Brazza, and Jimmy Higgins 


(palest blue) being very beautiful. Mr. 
Reginald Prichard, Wimborne, had many 
interesting Saxifrages, as, for example, 
Biasoletti; Thorpi, luteo-viridis, while of 
showier things S. Grisebachi, Boydi, 
Faldonside, and Borisi (the three last- 
named yellow-flowered) were noted. Quite 
pretty, too, were Polvgala Chamezebuxus 
and P. C. purpurea. Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, contributed freely of Poly- 
anthuses, Primroses, and other’ spring 
flowers. Messrs. Barr and Sons had well- 
flowered Queen of Spain Daffodil, Tris 
reticulata, and Saxifraga Pauline, Mr. 
W. R. Dykes brought a pretty series of 
seedlings of Tris Rosenbachiana, and Mr. 
Renuthe contributed Rhododendron Hookeri 
(very brilliant) and R. argenteum. Crycla- 
men Coum hybrids, Soldanellas, Tris 
Danfordim, and single and double Hepa- 
ticas were remarked. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Azaleas were prominent among these, 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, arranging A 
floor group of well-flowered examples. 
Oswald de Kerchove (semi-double pink- 
flowered), Dr. Bergman, Indian Red, and 
TriompLe de Bruges were very good. 
Blushing Bride (palest salmon) was mosf. 
effective. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ 
Fern and Cyclamen group was also an 
attraction, the latter well grown and 
abundantly flowered. Giant White and 
Crimson; magnificum, Salmon Queen, and 
Salmon Pearl were among named sorts. 
Carnations were shown by Messrs. Cut- 
bush and Sons, who had Lady Northcliffe 
very good, by Mr. Englemann, whose best 
were Peerless and Boadicea, by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., whose Brilliant and 
Mrs. T. Ives were very good, and by 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, who, with 
many good seedlings, also showed a vase 
of a rich scarlet self as yet unnamed. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Excellent fruit (Apples) came from Mr. 
Gardener, Ruxley Lodge, Claygate, Royal 
Russet, Nonpareil, Baxter’s Pearmain, 
Lane’s Prinee Albert, and Sandringham 
being very fine. The Government and 
Union of South Africa contributed stone 
fruits, Peaches, Plums, and Nectarines, 
also Pears, in a very attractive way. 

The only exhibit of vegetables was that 
from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. 
New Year and Reliance Savoys, Winter 
Mammoth, and Christmas White Broccolis, 
Improved Hearting and variegated Kales, 
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with Long-Keeping, Al, and Improved 
Reading Onions were well displayed. 


ORCIIIDS. 

Of these, Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons 
contributed some beautiful Cypripediums, 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums, and Odontoglossums, the 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown showing 
rare Odontiodas and Odontoglossums, to- 
gether with the magnificent Cypripedium 
Memoria F. M.. Ogilvie, which gained a 
First-class Certifieate. 


BEES. 


Keeping Bees in Gardens. 


THERE are few gardeners, either profes- 
sional or amateur, who need to be in- 
formed of the beneficial effects of the visits 
of insects to their blossoms, or the diffi- 
culty of obtaining fruit or seed from many 
of these without insect help. Chief 
amongst these visitors to the nectaries of 
flowers is the honey-bee, the only insect 
besides the silkworm that is of sufficient 
economic importance to be kept in captivity 
—or in such measure of captivity as to 
enable its produce to be gathered for the 
service of man. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when 
fruit-growers and beekeepers wete almost 
at enmity with one another, for the fruit- 
grower charged the bees with destroying 
fruit, and the beekeeper found that in- 
discriminate spraying of the orchards 
during fruit-blooming time killed his bees 
by the thousand, often compelling him to 
seek another location for his apiary. Now. 
however, all that is changed, for all pro- 
eressive orchardists know that bees can- 
not damage sound fruit, and that their 
visits to his blossoms in the spring when 
but few other insects are abroad ensure 
the setting of a good crop of fruit. 
Cucumbers, pumpkins, squashes citrons, 
and many other of our garden crops need 
bees to cross-fertilise them, and the gaz- 
dener who keeps a few colonies will find 
this a service that is most valuable to him. 

It is, however, for their honey that bees 
have been primarily kept for many cen- 
turies—for bee-culture far back 
that very practical works on their manage- 
ment sre extant in the Roman Classics, 
while the Bible is full of references to 
bees and honey. Until the last century or 
so sugar was unknown and honey was 
about the only sweet in general use. The 
laws of nearly every civilised country re- 
flect this, and the writer received a clip- 
ping from an English newspaper recently 
in which an action was taken in court for 
the recovery of a swarm which had got 
away and had been hived by some othe 
person than the owner. The ease was de- 
cided against him on the strength of a 
law many centuries old, whereby the 
owner of a runaway swarm hag claim to 
them only as long as he ean follow and 
keep his eyes on them. This, it may he 
mentioned, is the basis for American law 
on the subject which is substantially in 
agreement with it. 

Bees were brought over from England 
very early in the history of the first Ameri- 
ean Colonies, for we find legal decisions 
in early days in which bees were men- 
tioned. Swarms escaped from the Pilgrim 
fathers’ apiaries and took to the woods, 
gradually spreading westward, and thev 
were known by the Indians as the ‘‘ White 
Man's Fly,’ and were regarded as an 
omen of the spread of white settlements. 
Even now in remote districts a belief 
lingers that a swarm always flies west, 
though there is no basis in fact for it, 


gsoes-so 
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There is an extraordinary number of 
superstitions connected with bees that one 
continually meets with, sometimes from 
the most unexpected sourees. Perhaps the 
Inysterious Community life that even yet 
hafiles the understanding, and invokes our 
wonder, caused these ideas to spread. 

With the improved methods of handling 
bees that have been evolved in the. last 
fifty years it is now possible to produce 
crofis of honey far in excess of anything 
our forefathers dreamed of, and from 109 
Ibs. to 200 Ibs. of honey are frequently ob- 
tained from a single colony in a season. 

There is an wsthetie side to bee-keeping 
that every Nature lover feels, and the 
pleasant murmur of the hives on some 
golden day in summer is the most peaceful 
sound that Nature affords. The visitor to 
the garden will nearly always be interested 
to pause awhile by the hives on their bit of 
well-kept lawn, and to watch. the busy 


thousands coming and going, the watchers’ 


at the door, the water carriers, and all the 
other fascinating workers of the hive. 
Where a gentle strain of Italian bees is 
kept there will not be much likelihood of 
any trouble from stings, and the prudent 
beekeeper is always careful to avoid the 
exposure of honey, or any other exciting 
element that might cause trouhle.—H. W 
SANDERS, in Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
America. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Death cf bees.—I enclose a few bees for 
examination from a young stock of last 
year. Have they got Isle of Wight disease, 
as I discovered the stock dead the other 
day, and have lost several stocks pre- 
Viously, so shall esteem it a favour if you 
will tell me, through the medium of your 
paper, the cause?—H. Swan. 

[The sample of dead bees reached me 
rather long after they had succumbed for 
successful diagnosis. I was not satisfied 
with my own opinion that they had died 
from Isle of Wight disease, so I sent them 
immediately to a friend of mine, who gave 
them a laboratory examination. His ver- 
dict is that Isle of Wight was the cause of 
their death. No spores of Nosema were 
present, but, of course, that. is quite a 
common condition. } 








BOOKS. 


“Henry Nicholson Ellacombe.’* 


CANON EtLACOMBE was a man of fine pre- 
sence, a scholar, and a true gardener, 
and this book tells the story of his life. 
Written in the main by men who knew 
him well, and in part a reprint of his 
essays, it is a pleasant book to read 
often. As to his journeys abroad, these 
were usually undertaken from his*love of 
the alpine flora, and it is well edited. AS 
ore who knew. the garden and the @ar- 
dener, my only regret is that there is not 
in the book a list of the many rare shrubs 


and flowers in his garden. There are 
several portraits, none that. gives the 
fine, clear, and handsome features. In 


our day good portraits are rarely seen ; 
no young Rembrandts or Franz Hals 
among the students, most lv on the wrong 
path of Academies. The views of the 
graceful garden and home of the Canon 
are mostly over-emphasised in the dark 
parts—the way of the printer of our day, 
who has lost the art of printing illustra- 
tions in black and white. 





* “ Henry Nicho’son Ellacombe, Hon. Canon of Bristol, 
Vicar of Bitton ani Rural Dean, 1822-1916.” A Memoir, 
Edited by Arthur W. Hill. 10s. 6d. net. Published by 
“ Country Life,” 20, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, W.C 2 
Obtainable at all booksellers, or from. our own Book 
Department, post free, 11s, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRUIT, 

Apple Flanders Pippin (IV. B.).—This is 
not synonymous with Warner’s King, It 
is a distinct variety, and we have never 
heard any other name for it. It is, we 


‘helieve, extensively grown in Berkshire 


and in a few districts between Worcester 
and Hereford. In the last-named county 
we have seen fine old trees in rude health 
which must have been upwards of fifty 
years old. It is far from being a variety 
of recent introduction, but we are unable 
to give you the date when it was first in- 
troduced, In the west it takes on more 
eclour than the sample you submitted to 
us. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


North Wales.—There is now such a 
varied selection of shrubs that a list would 
occupy too much of our space. Your best 
plan will be to visit a nursery where shrubs 
are largely grown and make your own 
selection. You should also visit some of 
the gardens in the district, and see what 
shrubs are grown. You -will find lists in 
“The English Flower Garden.” Flower 
Bed,.—Any horticultural sundriesman could 
procure for you the manures you want, or, 
at any rate, tell you where such may be 
had._—South Devon.—See notes and illus- 
tration of Primula matacoides in this issue, 


p. 97. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of ,fruit.—/Jower Bed. — Apple 





Rymer, J. Hodgson.—Specimens too 
poor to be able to name with any degree of 
certainty. Besides, it is very difficult to 
name fruit from one specimen, only. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Matson LL. Ferarp, Rue de la Pepiniere, 
Paris.—Ceneral Catalogue of Seeds. 

W. ATLEE BURPER AND Co., Philadephia, 
—Burpee’s Annual for 1920. ; 


“Ideal Home” Exhibition, 
e 
Olympia. 
A MOsT remarkable exhibit is to be seen 
at the ‘‘Ideal Home” Hxhibition, Olympia, 
It is that of a vegetable garden, 1,500 
square feet in extent, showing crops in 
growth as though the season were June 
instead of February. The Ministry of 
Agriculture having designed a’ method of 
cropping a garden or allotment which, in 
their opinion, should produce the maximum 
amount of food from the land, were 
anxious that their scheme, showing the 
summer cropping, should be publicly de- 
monstrated at Olympia. Consequently, 
Messrs. Sutton,, of Reading, were asked. 
if they could prepare and lay out such a 
garden, and this they undertook to do; It 
has been referred to as a ‘* Miracle’’ Gar- 
den, something more difficult than any- 
thing of this kind ever attempted before, 
and is a triumph of skill and organisation 
of which Messrs. Sutton may be proud. 
How the various plants were got into their 
present condition of growth in five weeks 
in the middle of winter will be a mystery 
to many. The vegetables are all growing 
luxuriously in the open ground, and give 
no indication of having made the journey 
from Reading in motor lorries a short 
time previously. Potatoes are earthed up, 
Leeks and Celery are in their trenches, 
Peas will soon be showing for bloom, and 








Runner Beans are starting to climb the — 


sticks. ‘Onions, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Marrows, and Shallots are all 
several inches high, whilst Rhubarb, 
Spring Cabbage, and Lettuces are ready 
for gathering The garden is surrounded 
by an edging of turf, giving a pleasing 
finish to this most interesting exhibit, 
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Root-Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


A coop deal of discussion concerning the 
above has taken place of late by numerous 
correspondents. It has often occurred to 
me that one of the main points leading up 
to this unnatural operation has been 
overlooked by the writers in question, 
and this concerns the planting of the trees 
and preparation of the soil at the first 
onset. Having seen a good deal of wasted 
effort during the past season, I think that, 
had a little more thought been used at 
planting time, the loss of much valuable 
labour would have been avoided in many 
cases I have come across. Many people—- 
and often gardeners, too—when planting 
fruit-trees appear to be obsessed with the 
erroneous idea that these will not succeed 
unless a huge amount of the natural soil 
is taken out to a given depth (say 3 feet) 
and disposed of elsewhere, the excavated 
stations being filled up with rich soil with 
which has been mixed short manure, such 
as spent Mushroom beds. The natural 
consequence of this short-sighted policy is 
that the trees the first year make quanti- 
ties of useless and fruitless rank growth. 
involving the free use of the pruning-knife 
the following winter, and in endeavouring 
to stem the tide of growth the tree is lifted 
and any extra-sized root which appears to 
be making headway is cut off. This per- 
formed, the tree is replanted as before 
and so this practice is persisted in and 
years of fruitfulness lost. 


During the past summer I saw a lot of 
espalier Apple-trees which had been ‘so 
treated, and which, I was informed, had 
been root-pruned once. Had. this made 
them fruitful I asked? Not a bit of it. 
These trees, which ran through the centre 
of the kitchen garden, resembled Willow- 
beds covered with long, rank shoots 3 feet 
above the trellis and scarcely a fruit upon 
them. Another plantation of young stan- 
dard Apples I was asked to see were being 
treated in a different manner. [In the first 
place, three trees had been planted where 
‘ only one should have been, all in the rich- 
est of soil, and to check their vigour and 
give the few fruits a little sunshine these 
rank growths had been cut so hard back 
that the tops resembled a street tree, 
which is cut in annually. I was forced to 
ask why all this wasted effort, and betook 
myself to a young orchard containing a 
good collection of both standard and 
Pyramid trees, both Apple and Pear, 





which, with one-quarter the labour, were, 
nevertheless, loaded with fruit; indeed, a 
good many of the lower boughs lay on the 
Grass. These trees were all planted in the 
natural soil of the place (and within a 
mile or two of those above referred to). A 
hole 8 feet in diameter by 2 feet 6 inches 
deep was thrown out, the bottom broken 





The Snake’s-head Fritillary’ (| Fritillaria 
Meleagris) as a pot plant. (See p. 109.) 


up. On this the top spit, turf side down- 
wards, was placed; the next best soil fol- 
lowed until the position was ready for the 
tree. This done, a couple of shovelfuls of 
burnt.refuse was shaken among the roots, 
as this tends to encourage the formation 
of fibrous roots, the whole finished off with 
the remaining soil and trodden firmly. 
The trees have never looked back, and pro- 
duce annually fine hard fruiting wood and 
erops of medium-sized fruit. These are 
now several years old, and not a single 
tree has been either transplanted or root- 
pruned—or, I might add, likely to be. 
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Much of this unnatural practice has 
arisen through trees having been planted 
in too limited spaces and on unsuitable 
stocks, a consideration of no small im- 
portance in gardens of limited size. If 
summer-pinching were practised intelli- 
gently any strong shoots would be sup- 
pressed in their infancy, the sap to all 
parts of the tree controlled. As a result 
of this a greater number of fruit-buds than 
would otherwise be the case would develop. 
IT am well aware that in some districts, 
such as parts of Surrey and Herts, where 
the subsoil consists of gravel or chalk 12 
inches below the surface, it is absolutely 
necessary to introduce fresh loam to the 
planting stations, but this should not be 
of a rich nature, otherwise poor results 
will follow. H. M. 

I do not want to add unnecessarily 
to what has already been written on this 
subject, but I should like to endorse 
warmly Mr. Robinson’s protest against the 
advocacy of root-pruning of fruit-trees as 
a normal practice by the daily news- 
papers in their gardening articles, which 
are professedly written, not for the ex- 
pert, but for the more or less inexperi- 
enced amateur and beginner in gardening. 
It is a subject for the specialist, not for 
the ordinary gardener. The amount of 
harm which is done by the indiscriminate 
advocacy of root-pruning must be immense. 
The average jobbing gardener is notori- 
ously ignorant, and in his case a little 
knowledge is a very dangerous thing, and 
where a fruit-tree is not doing well he at 
once (in many cases) jumps to the con- 
clusion that it needs root-pruning. It isa 
sort of nostrum for all ills with many of 
this class (I am not referring to the skilled 
and highly-trained man, but to the large 
class of untrained jobbing or working gar- 
deners), just as blood-letting was the great 
specific for all ills with doctors in the old 
days. I have a large standard Cherry- 
tree in my garden which, every year, is a 
mass of blossoms, but bears very little 
fruit. Mine is a limeless soil, and that, 
combined with the attention of the London 
sparrows, which strip whole branches of 
their blossoms every year, accounts, I 
think, for the unfruitfulness of the tree. 
Anyhow, the avowed object of root-pruning 
‘being to produce fruit-buds, such an opera- 
tion is the last thing that this particular 
tree requires. Nevertheless, the jobbing 
gardener shakes his head sagely over this 
tree and says to me, ‘‘ What that tree 
wants is to have its roots pruned, that’s 
what that wants. If I had my way I 
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would dig out a trench all round the trunk 
a yard away from it and cut off every root 
IT could find.”’ 
affection for my 
wonderful crop of flowers, even though J 
do not get much fruit, I did not follow the 
advice. Many people would have done so. 

Root-pruning is scarcely ever required 
for a naturally-grown tree; the mistake is 
that so many gardeners plant nothing but 


fruit-trees grafted on dwarfing stocks in” 


order to get crops as early as possible. I 
have nothing whatever to say against 
growing bush trees or cordons. I am quite 
alive to their value, and have planted a 
good many in my own garden. For early 
cropping, ease of gathering, and size and 
quality of fruit they are unsurpassed, but 
I do protest against planting nothing else 
but dwarf fruit-trees where there is room. 


The Apple and the Pear are really forest’ 


trees, and there is nothing to beat a 
naturally-grown tree of either kind for 
beauty, and the crops which such 
naturally-grown trees can carry are enor- 
mous, and the fruits, if the trees are well 
looked after, are not much inferior in size 
to those borne upon trained trees. Every- 
one who has room in his garden, besides 
planting dwarf trees for present cropping. 
should also plant a few standards for the 
sake of the next generation, even if he is 
not likely to live long enough to enjoy them 
himself. A garden without a few well- 
grown trees in it is only half a garden, 
and if one plants trees at all one may just 
as well plant those which will delight the 
eye by their lovely blossoms as well as by 
their foliage, to say nothing of the fruit. 
Did not the old Rémans look upon it asa 
duty to plant trees for the future? TI re- 
member a sentence in the Latin primer of 
my youth which ran thus (I can’t answer 
for the exact accuracy) :—‘‘ Seret arbores 
diligens agricola quarum baccam ipse.non 
viderit,”’ a free translation of which is :— 
A good farmer plants trees for the next 
generation, though he knows he will never 
live to enjoy them himself. E 
Clapton Common. W. J. OGDEN. 


Notes of the Week. 


Birds and buds.—I do not know whether 
it is owing to the mildness of the season 
or the absence of small bud-eating birds, 
but I have never seen the Almond, Purple 
Plum (Prunus cerasifera var. Pissardi), 
Forsythias, Weigelas, ete., so full of pro- 
mise as they are this year. If all goes 
well, we shall enjoy a record year with 
these early-flowering trees and shrubs, the 
flower-buds of many of which are on the 
point of bursting. A few sprays cut at 
this stage and placed in a warm room will 
open in a few days. I have not seen a 
bullfinch in the gardens this year.—M., 
Sussex. 


Iris. histrioides.—Native of Eastern 
Anatolia, this charming little Iris opened 
its first flowers during ‘the last week in 
January, the tips of the leaves then being 
just visible above ground: .The flowers, 
so delicate in fexture, are of a light violet 
colour, and each 4 inches to 5 inches 
across, the top of the fall being golden- 
yellow, with a creamy zone. It is a de- 
lightful plant to associate with Snow- 
drops, Snowflakes; and Aconite, the whole 
carpeted with one of the early Mossy 
Saxifrages.—M. G. 

Achillea argentea.—The mild winter. has 
tempted this subject into blossom at an 
abnormally early date. I noticed a plant 
in a retaining wall with the white flowers 
just beginning to show at the beginning 
of this month (February). This is a beau- 
tiful species, but a little tender, and al- 








Needless to say; having an~ 
Cherry-tree for its 
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ways impatient of damp. I do not think I 
-hayve ever really lost itin. the .winter,-but it 
sometimes suffers rather badly.—N. L. 

Lithospermum graminifolium.—I find 
this ‘beautiful Gromwell very impatient of 
winter wet, and, to avoid the risk of 
losing it, it is best to give it the protec- 
tion of a pane of glass. I lost quite a lot 
of plants of this species two winters ago, 
and those which survived were consider- 
ably weakened. It is such a graceful and 
pretty plant that it is worth taking some 
trouble over. Planted in a wall, if has a 
much better chance of doing well than on 
the flat. L. intermedium seems even more 
delicate in this respect than L. gramini- 
folium.—O. C. C. 

Galanthus plicatus Fraseri.—Fraser’s 
Crimean Snowdrop is one of tthe finest of 
the numerous varieties of Galanthus 
plicatus. -It is of bold habit, albeit grace- 
ful, and has large, well-formed flowers of 
great. substance and purity. Altogether 
this is one of the finest of the varieties 
which have been derived from the Crimean 
Snowdrop. It was found in the garden 
of the late Mr. P. Neill-Fraser, of Rock- 
ville, Murrayfield, Midlothian, by the late 
Mr. W. Boyd, of Faldonside, who was 
keenly interested in Snowdrops. It was 
probably a seedling which turned up 
among those from the original stock of G. 
plicatus at Rockville.—S. ARwNortr. 

Aster Amellus Beauty of Ronsdorf.— 
This ‘is a fine, large-flowered form.of the 
Amellus section, with flowers of a lilac- 
purple colour. In common with most of 
the other Amellus forms, it is of neat, 
sub-shrubby growth, and is quite suitable 
for the large rock garden. In my London 
garden, the Amellus Asters need a warm 
and rather dry position to flower satisfac- 
torily, and those planted in an ordinary 
border often do not flower until it is too 
late and the early frosts spoil them. They 
do very well with me in a warm and 
rather sandy bank, but until I grew them 
in that position I do not ‘think I really 
had a successful flowering oftener than 
about once in three years. When they do 
well, I think the Amellus section is one 
of the most charming of all.—W. O. 

iris Danfordiz.—This beautiful winter’ 
Iris is always welcome for the brightness 
of its golden-yellow flowers, coming, as 
they ‘do, in the darker. days, when nothing 
much else of that colour is found in the 
rock garden except the -winter Aconites. 
Its culture is easy, and those who can 
grow Iris. reticulata will probably succeed 
with it. With me it grows well in a bank 
against a south wall in a rather dry com- 
post largely composed of sand and de- 
sayed leaves—conditions which suit this 
netted Tris, judging by the way it flowers 
and increases, and never shows a trace of 
disease. I. Danfordiz opened its first 
flower on January 81st this year, a week 
before I. reticulata began to bloom. The 
flower of I. Danfordiz is very compact, 
and does not open out as ‘that of I. reti- 
culuta does, nor has it the same sweet 
smell which znmakes the netted Iris so pre- 
cious. It takes a long itime, too, before 
it is fully expanded, something like three 
or four days from the time the bud begins 
to open—a behaviour quite different from 
that of I. reticulata, the flower of which 
expands with marvellous rapidity.—N. L. 

The Wood Windflower (Anemone nemo- 
rosa) and its varieties.—Already, with the 
unusually mild winiter, these beautiful 
native Windflowers are beginning to show 
sigus of life, and will soon be delighting 
us with their delicate blossoms. The 
common woodland form. is beautiful 
enough, and none the less welcome for 
being common, and those who love wild 
flowers and have room for it should not 
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neglect it because of the more showy 
yarieties. -In—any..cool,—rich, leafy. soil, 
both the single and double white. forms, 
as well as the beautiful varieties Alleni, 
Robinsoniana, and Blue Bonnet can be 
There is no trouble 
about growing any of these forms, unless, 
indeed, they should be attacked by the 
fungus to which they are 
liable—the blue forms more particularly— 
in which case they may suffer severely. 
Apart from this danger, they grow rapidly, 
and soon form a delightful colony. They 
do well in a town garden.—N. L.  - 


Rhododendron precox. — This pretty 
dwarf Rhododendron was in full bloom 
at the beginning of February, its Mlae- 
coloured flowers very welcome. It is a 
suitable plant for the large rock garden, 
provided it can be given a cool position 
and peaty or leafy soil. Blooming so 
early, there is always a risk of its flowers 
peing damaged by severe frosts, but this 
mild season has been all in its favour. 
It must not be allowed to get dry at the 
roots in summer.-—C: C. 

_— In the note on this Rhododendron 
(GARDENING, Feb, 14, D. 78) there is an 
error as to the date in which it was raised. 
Your correspondent incorrectly quotes 


W.J. Bean, who states it was raised about | 


1860 and not 1810. This valuable Rhodo- 
dendron furnishes a good illustration of 
the fact that a really desirable plant may 
not have its merifé recognised when first 
prought before the public: It was showa 
by Mr. Davies, the raiser, at a meeting of 
the Roval Horticultural Society on March 
12th, 1861, yet, strange to say, it only re- 
ceived a Second-class Certificate, whereas 
on the same day the -variegated-leaved 
variety of Agathsa celestis was awarded 
a first-class one. Now, after a lapse of 


nearly sixty years, the Rhododendron is’ 


an exceedingly popular shrub, while the 
Agatha has almost, if not quite, disap- 
peared. Still, it must be remembered that 
in the 60’s of the last century variegated- 
leaved plants were much sought after. 
This is borne out by a schedule of the 


_ great International Horticultural. Exhibi- 


tion of 1866, now before me. There were 
only two Classes for hardy alpine and her- 
hbaceous plants, one for fifty plants in 
flower and the other fifty with variegated 
leaves. What a contrast to the present 
day !—W. T. 

Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana.—A good deal of 
interest is attached to this Crab Apple by 
reason of its deep, reddish-purple flowers, 
which are as large as those of an ordinary 
Apple-tree, and by its fruits, leaves, and 





wood being permeated with the same 
colour. It is said to be.a native of south- 
western Siberia and the Caucasus, 


although it is a doubtful species, for -if 
geeds are sown, a percentage only comes 
true, the remainder bearing green leaves 
and ordinary-coloured flowers. Neverthe- 
less, in a state of Nature sufficient plants 
with reddish-purple flowers and fruits 
might easily be produced in a short time 
to make it a conspicuous tree. It has its 
counterpart in the copper and _ purple- 
leaved Beeches, which also produce a per- 
centage of coloured-leaved trees from 
seeds. The Pyrus under notice may either 
be raised from seeds or it may be grafted 
or budded’ upon Crab Apple stocks, the 
latter being the better method for pro- 
ducing a stock of flowering trees quickly. 
It is free-flowering and ornamental, grows 
rapidly, and forms an excellent May- 
flowering tree for park and garden. 
fruits are larger than those of the ordi- 
nary Crab Apple and they are produced 
freely. They can be used for jelly, 
although the colour is darker than that 
made from other Crab Apples.—D. 
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Berberis empetrifolia.—Berberis empe- 

trifolia was planted here in 1895, and is 
about 1 foot high. In 1900 I bought 
another plant under the same name, but 
am told it is B. stenophylla. It iis 13 feet 
high, and. covers a space of nearly 40 feet ; 
quite the handsomest shrub I ever saw.— 
BP. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 
I have, unfortunately, mislaid 
my copy of GARDENING in which Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell’s note appeared, and I can- 
not recollect whether any indication as to 
the age of the Monreith plant was given. 
It is hardly conceivable that Sir Herbert 
has confused the variety with another, yet 
I have never known B. empetrifolia, even 
when of some age, to be much more than 
® feet in height. What I know as this 
Barberry is quite dwarf; indeed, it is of a 
rather prostrate habit.—A ScoTTisH GAR- 
DENER. 








over rockwork or a bank than in the 
border. It is fairly well known, but the 
bulk of amateur gardeners do not grow it. 
For rockwork it is hardly suitable to as- 
sociate with the smaller plants, such as the 
finer Saxifrages or Campanulas, but in the 
rougher parts and among the low shrubs 
on the rockery it does very well. <A great 
point in its welfare is that of deep plant- 
ing. I learned this from the late Max 
Leichtlin, who advocated planting it at 
least a foot, or even 18 inches deep. This 
protects the tubers from frost, and the 
shoots soon come through that depth of 
soil. I have seen it doing specially well 


with the roots planted in shade, but where. 


the stems could reach forward to the sun. 
When planted deeply it is hardy, but I 
have heard of its being lost in winter when 
planted only 6 inches or 8 inches deep.— 
S. ARNOTT. 


Carnations and Asparagus in vase. 


I am_ particularly obliged to 
“KR. W.” (page 78) for calling in question 
my statement about this shrub, for it turns 
out that I have been in error. I have sub- 
mitted a sample to Mr. W. J. Bean, of 
Kew, who pronounces our plants to be a 
narrow-leaved form of the -hybrid Bb. 
stenophylla, and calls my attention to the 
down on the young shoots, a, character 
inherited from B. Darwini, whereas the 
young growth of B. empetrifolia is 
glabrous. This disposes of my belief that 
there are two forms of B. empetrifolia, a 
large one and a dwarf, as in B. buxifolia. 
—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 
Tropzolum polyphyllum.—This may be 
planted until into March, and attention 
may well be directed to its value for the 
rock garden or banks. It is better adapted 
for these than for the border, as it looks 
infinitely more attractive when trailing 








Pinks.—When in full bloom large masses 
or beds of Pinks are very beautiful, the 
innumerable flowers being very much ap- 
preciated for cutting. Most of us, I fear, 
are too prone to encourage these large, old 
clumps. Their spreading habit makes 
them an ideal sanctuary for slugs, as those 
who will take the trouble may readily dis- 
cover by turning over the tufts at this 
sengson. Then as the clumps spread they 
encroach upon other plants, and to this I 
attribute, largely, the loss of bulbs of Iris 
Histrio and I. alata grown in such a neigh- 
bourhood. ‘There is yet another point, 
namely, the blooms produced by these old 


plants are never so fine individually as° 


those of younger pieces. Therefore, while 
I fully admit the value of the large masses, 
it would appear té be better were such 
groups, from time to time, divided and 
given fresh quarters.—W. McG., Balmae. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Arranging Carnations. 


Tnese lend themselves peculiarly well to 
table decoration, owing to their bright and 
varied hues, the graceful way it is possible 
to dispose them, and the fact that they are 
winter-flowering. As will be seen from the 
accompanying illustration it is possible, by 
the aid of some suitable foliage, to secure 
a simple and graceful arrangement which 
forms a pleasing break from the stiff and 
symmetrical display so frequently seen. It 
is especially necessary, to my mind, to 
adopt vases of beautiful outline, but other- 
wise simple and totally devoid of all 
decoration—of the painted flower type 
often seen upon otherwise pretty flower 
receptacles. 

When a difficulty is experienced in 
getting the stalks to remain stationary at 
their lower end, it is often a simple matter 
to make them do so by half filling the vase 
with fine sand and afterwards. moistening 
it. R. A. M. 


Early Spring Flowers for 
. Indoor Decoration. 


Most of the earliest spring flowers, ex- 
cluding Daffodils, are of dwarf habit and 
quite unsuitable, and, moreover, ineffective 
for the ordinary flower vases, but they are 
not, on that account, useless for room 
decoration. On the contrary, if properly 
used, even such dwarf flowers as Winter 
Aconites, the early Crocuses, Hepaticas, 
Cyclamens, and others are capable of pro- 
dueing charming effects with very little 
trouble. All that is required is a shallow 
bowl—almost a flat one will do—and a 
handful of the foliage of some common 
Saxifrage, S. trifurcata being one of the 
most suitable. Any of the Mossy Saxi- 
frages can be used, but I find S. trifurcata 
the most adaptable. If no Saxifrage is 
available one of the Sedums, such as 8. 
acre or 8. Lydium, will answer, or even 
Moss, but a Mossy Saxifrage is the best. 
An inch or so of water is poured into the 
bowl and the Saxifrage arranged at the 
bottom so as to hide the water altogether. 
The flowers can then be stuck into the 
water through the Saxifrage, which will 
give the slender stems the necessary sup- 
port, and, with only a dozen blossoms, a 
very pretty little picture can be made with 
a minimum of trouble. It is best to keep 
each sort of flower in little groups, I think, 
as they then look almost as natural as if 
they were growing, rather than having 
them all dotted about over the surface cf 
the greenery, but there is plenty of scope 
for the artistic taste of the person 
arranging the flowers. One can make 
quite pretty little pictures with a larger 
shallow bow] if a few small pieces of rock 
be used, and even when flowers are not 
available a few tufts of silver Saxifrage, 
with rosettes of Sempervivums and other 
little bits of rock plants, can be used very 
effectively. Where plenty of Primroses is 
available it is a good plan to cut a few 
just below the crown, through the fleshy 
part of the root, so that you have the whole 
plant intact, but without roots. Two or 
three of these arranged with a piece or 
two of rock in a shallow bowl make a very 
effective decoration, the Primroses having 
their natural foliage with them and look- 
ing exactly as if they were growing, and, 
moreover, lasting fresh, for a long time. 
The contrast between them used thus and 
a bowl or vase of Primrose flowers picked 
in thé usual way can be imagined. The 
great advantage is that the arrangement 
takes very little time and requires the 
minimum quantity of flowers. Ww. O. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Ranunculus glacialis. 


OF all the species belonging to this genus 
the Glacier Crowfoot (R. glacialis) is evi- 
dently one of those with the widest distri- 
bution. In addition to the Alps of Central 
BKurope and the Pyrenees, it is found over 
the whole of the Arctic regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Seldom found grow- 
ing lower than 6,500 feet ele ration, it is, 
on the contrary, more usually seen near 
the higher summits, r aching altitudes of 


over 15,000 feet in the Bernese Alps. The 
plants usually grow in rough, stony 
ground, often in the neighbourhood of 


glaciers, where they receive an abundance 
of moisture from the melting snows. 
Although it is recorded as growing on 
calcareous rocks, R. glacialis is more fre- 
quently found upon the silica or micaceous 
schist in the Alps. With such a wide range 
it follows that this species varies to a 


great extent. In the typical plant the lobes 


and are borne 
Before opening, 
leaves, have a 

clothed with 


substantial appearance, 
singly on long pedicels. 
the buds, like the young 
silky appearance, being 
humerous hairs. 

On our way up to the haunt of R. 
glacialis we passed whole stretches of 
another charming member of the genus R. 
pyreneus. The latter plant is found much 
lower down, dotting the mountain pastures 
and rocky slopes with its beautiful white 
flowers. Of. the two the latter is the 
easier to grow in this country. R. glacialis 
refuses to exist for long in low elevations. 

s WwW. L 





Hepaticas from Seeds. 


Now that the Hepatiea season is with us 
some amateurs may feel inclined to raise 
them from seeds, a method but little fol- 
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mainder to within about an inch of the 
top with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. On this sow the seeds and then 
cover slightly with a little fine sifted soil 
of the same kind. Set the boxes at the 
base of a north wall, where they may re- 
main until spring with no attention beyond 
occasional watering. 

In spring some of the seedlings should 
appear, but must not be disturbed, as 
others will not germinate until the follow- 
ing year. In autumn, when the leaves 
have withered, a top-dressing of about 
4 inch of fine compost may be given. The 
same course may be followed until the 
third year, when some of the seedlings 
may bloom. These can then be trans- 
planted to lines or beds in a half-shaded 
place in the open. The unflowered seed- 
lings may remain in the boxes until they 
bloom also. If seeds are sown each year, 
in time there will be a constant succession 
coming into bloom, and interesting varie- 
ties may appear to reward the patience of 
the raiser. Ess. 





Sempervivum fimbriatum.—With a few 
exceptions it may be said that a dozen or 





of the leaves are broad when fully de- 
veloped, while in the extreme form called 
var. crithmifolius, the lobes are almost 
linear. The flowers also vary very much 
in colour, from pure white to cream and 
rose colour, suffused, especially on the 
underside of the petals, with purple. In 
an early stage var. holosericeus is covered 
with silky hairs, which disappear to a 
great extent as the plant develops. 

The illustration is reproduced from a 
photograph taken by Mr. R. A. Malby 
on the Grubén Alps in the Valais, and 
shows a. beautiful group growing at an 
elevation of just over 9,000 feet in rough, 
stony ground. Here, where the water from 
the melting snow was percolating through 
the loose rocky débris, might be seen large 
quantities of this lovely plant in all stages 
of growth. In height the plants vary from 
3 inches to 6 inches or more, for the flowers 
expand soon after they appear through the 
surface, and the plant keeps on develop- 
ing, while the petals, assuming a dull 
purple colour, often persist till the seed is 
formed. The plant has many thick fleshy 
roots, succulent stems, and bears, leaves 
which are deeply three-lobed with trifid 
segments. Of large size and full, round 
form, the beautiful white flowers have a 


Fanunculus glacialis. 


lowed, due partly to the fact that seeds 
are not usually offered by the trade, and 
it is necessary to save them from one’s 
own plants. If saved from a mixed ecol- 
lection there is every chance of finding 
among the seedlings some of the old, rare 
varieties not now to be seen save ina very 
few places. Apart from the common blue, 
white, and peach-coloured varieties there 
are many charming intermediate shades. 
SAVING THE SEEDS.—When the plants 
have flowered and the seeds have formed 
it is necessary to go over them daily and 
take off the seed capsules which are just 
opening. This should be done in the early 
part of the day, otherwise many will open 
and the seeds be dispersed. ‘The ca psules 
may then be laid on a sheet of paper ina 
sunny window, and when all the seeds 
have been gathered they should be allowed 
to remain on the paper for a week or two 
until they seem hard, when they may be 
sown in boxes with holes bored in them 
for drainage. The boxes may be from 
4 inches to 6 inches deep, and should have 
pieces of wood nailed along the bottom at 
each end to keep the box off the soil and 
prevent the ingress of worms. Put erocks 
over the holes and give about an inch and 
a half of other drainage. Fill the re- 


so of the Sempervivums will comprise the 
cream of the 


race in any garden of 
moderate size. Such should contain at 
least 


one or two representatives of each 
section into which the groups have been 
divided. §S. fimbriatum might be adopted 
as a representative of a small group dis- 
tinguished by having the fringed leayes 
simply marked by the presence of a tuft 
of hairs at the tops of the points. It has 
rather loose rosettes of softish leaves and 
bright pink flowers. It is not downy on 
the surface, and this feature easily dis- 
tinguishes it from §. montanum, which hag 
the down, but not the hairy tips. S. fim- 
briatum ig easy to grow in crevices of the 
rockwork, chinks of old walls, or sloping 
or flattish places on the rockery.—S, 
ARNOTT. ; 
Saxifraga sarmentosa.—-This looke very 
well grown as a wall plant in shade, and 
although looked upon by some as of doubt- 
ful hardiness, it seems perfectly hardy 
outside here in London, and has been un- 
harmed by severe winters which have 
killed off many other things usually con- 
sidered less tender. It spreads rather 
rapidly, but is quite easy to keep within 


bounds and is pleasing all the year round. 
—N. I. 
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Dryas octopetala. 


Tue Dryas family consists of three species 
of low-growing plants, or prostrate shrubs, 
with branches that grow closely pressed 
against the stones and soil of rocky banks. 
These have a very wide distribution, being 
found over the whole of the North Tem- 
perate and Arctic regions, while the sub- 


‘ject of this note and the accompanying 


illustration is also met with on the moun- 
tains of Yorkshire, Scotland, and Wales. 
Here, on moist, rocky slopes, it forms 
broad cushions of interlacing stems, 
shining green foliage, covered during the 
summer with numerous pure white flowers 
consisting usually of eight petals. 

Both our native species and the yellow- 


flowered D. Drummondi, from North 
America, are of easy cultivation. They 


should be planted in full sunshine on a 
rocky slope or flat, well-drained ledge in 
a soil consisting largely of decayed leaf- 
soil with loam and grit. When growing 


freely they require plenty of moisture, and 
old plants are greatly benefited by a top- 
dressing of gritty loam and leaf-soil in the 
They may be increased 


late autumn. 


The Mountain Avens 


readily by means of division or by layers, 
while seeds germinate freely when sown 
in a little heat in spring. The three species 
and their varieties enumerated below are 
all in cultivation. 

D. ocrorprTALA.—The species here illus- 
trated is the most ornamental one and of 
greatest value in the rock garden. The 
plant forms wide stretches of shining, dark 
green, toothed leaves that are silvery- 
white beneath. The pure white flowers, 
in ithe shape of a wild Rose with a bunch 
of yellow stamens, are borne singly on 
stems 2 inches or 3 inches in height. They 
are of good size, about 1} inches in dia- 
meter, and produced very freely during 
the whole of the summer. The flowers are 
succeeded by pretty feathery ornamental 
tufts like those of A. Pulsatilla. Besides 
the mountains of this island, D. octopetaia 
is found on most of the mountains of the 
northern hemisphere, preferring limestone, 
but it occasionally grows wild on granite 
also, up to a height of 9,000 feet. With 
such a wide range, and growihg under 
various conditions, it varies a good deal, 
and some forms of it have been given 
specific rank. A Tyrolese form, which has 
been called D. lanata, is clothed with a 


silvery pubescence on the upper sides of 
the leaves, which, in D. octopetala, are 
always smooth and glabrous. In another 
form known as minor the leaves are each 
only 4 inch long, the flowers also smaller 
than in the typical kind. Other garden 
forms varying slightly are D. vestita and 
D. Sundermanni. 

D. DrumMmonp1I.—This plant is found on 
the mountains of Hastern Siberia and 
Northern and Arctic America. It is less 
attractive than the above, but is of the 
same spreading habit, with pubescent 
leaves that are not so deeply toothed. The 
yellow flowers are nodding, and borne on 
stems about 4 inches long. These elongate 
as the silky fruit-heads are developed. 

D. INTEGRIFOLIA.—This is the smallest 
species, very closely tufted in habit, with 
shining green leaves that are practically 
entire. It is a native of Greenland and of 
other parts of the Northern Arctic regions. 
The flowers are white, with eight petals, 
and have short stems 2 inches in height. 
Although not s0 easy to grow as the other 
two, it will thrive in stony soil in open 





(Dryas octopetala). 


situations where there is 
moisture. 

All three, but especially D. octopetala, 
are easily grown in pans, and make ex- 
cellent subjects for the alpine-house. 
Potted in gritty loam and leaf-soil, with 
the pans plunged to the rim in ashes or 
other plunging material when not in 
flower, they give little trouble, but provide 
a good display in early summer. Weel: 


plenty of 





Androsace tibetica and Saxifraga 
Beesiana.—Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the cultivation of Androsace 
tibetica (? lime-hater or the opposite) and 
Saxifraga Beesiana, both from Tibet or 


‘S. China? The latter is quite unlike any 


Saxifrage I know, and I understand the 
flowers are pink or red. It does not look 
as if it belonged to any of the great groups, 
if I have the correct plant.—H. W. 
Dautry, Crewe. 

[The Androsace may be grown in gritty 
loam to which about one-third finely-sifted 
peat has been added. Saxifraga Beesiana, 
if we remember aright, is one of the large- 
leaved (Megasea) section, the leaves of 
which take on a reddish or crimson tone 
in autumn and winter, and from which in 


‘like G. repens. 
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spring stout scapes terminated by umbels 
of pendent pink or red flowers issue. It 
will be at its best in cool, strong loam in 
an open situation. | 


Aubrietias.—On the tops of the banks of 
a garden walk I.have a great mass of 
Aubrietias that hang over the sides, and, 
despite the fact that I have done nothing 
to them for several years, each season 
they are a perfect sight with their blaze of 
mauve flowers. I think, however, there 
are signs that the plants are less vigorous 
than they used to be, and I should be 
grateful if you would let me have a word 
of advice whether I should top-dress with, 
say, Sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda (in solution or otherwise), with ad- 
vantage to the plants, and when.— 
HAROLD C. LEWIN. 

- [Details as to the exact circumstances of 
the case are somewhat meagre, but as the 
plants have had nothing done to them for 
several years it were better, if circum- 
stances admit, to give a top-dressing of 
loam, decayed and finely-sifted manure, 
and grit or sand. Two parts loam and 
equal parts of the other two would do 
quite well, applying an inch-thick dressing, 
or rather more, around the plants to about 
a foot in width. Lightly fork up the 
ground about the plants before applying 
the mulch, which should be made moder- 
ately firm. Six weeks later apply a dress- 
ing of air-slaked lime—well covering the 
soil—and prick in with a handfork. If by 
mid-April you see little sign of improve- 
ment apply a little potash, nitrate of soda, 
or sulphate of ammonia to the soil about 
the plants; an ounce per square yard 
would suffice. A good dressing of well- 
decayed manure forked in now would as- 
sist materially. A dressing of bone-meal 
or basic slag given in autumn each year 
would also be good.] 

Primula grandis.—It is now a good 
many years since I first cultivated this, 
and the disappointment it caused has 
never been forgotten. So far as size of 
foliage and stature are concerned the 
specific name is not undeserved, as the 
leaves are large and the scape is tall, in 
some cases as much as 3 feet. On the 
other hand, the drooping yellow flowers 
are too small to bear any proportion to the 
other features of the plant, and the result 
is that when this Primula is in flower the 
effect is distinctly disappointing. It looks 
like a plant which is best suited for grow- 
ing in the Grass.—Hss. 

Dianthus neglectus.—I find this wants 
renewing from seed every few years, as 
with me, at any rate, it seems to 
deteriorate rather quickly. It needs a 
richer soil, I think, than many of its tribe. 
Fortunately, it is quite easy to raise from 
seed, but it is important to get a good 
strain, as there are some very inferior 
forms. It is quite one of the loveliest and 
most brilliant of the alpine Pinks. 
Although naturally a turf plant, it does 
very well planted in a wall in good soil.— 
(Pp M Olam OF 

Erigeron alpinus.—This is a pretty, 
though quiet-flowered, subject for the rock 
garden in June and July, with its pale 
lavender-coloured, Daisy-like flowers. It 
is of dwarf habit, growing about 9 inches 
high, and though not one of the choicest 
of rock plants, is quite worth growing. It 
is of easy culture, liking a rather sandy 
loam and a sunny position.—W. O. G: 

Gypsophila cerastioides.—This is a very 
compact-growing, pretty little species, . not 
so easy as some of its rampant congeners 
; It delights in a sandy soil 
with lime-rubble mixed in and a sunny 
position, and seems quite happy in a wall. 
It has dainty little white flowers prettily 
veined, and is a choice little plant in a 
quiet way.—N. L. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Large Onions. 


In order to obtain large bulbs a long season 
of growth is necessary. For this reason 
seed should ‘be sown early in the year in 
well-drained boxes of light, sandy soil, 
which should be pressed down firmly and 
the seed just covered. <A labour-saving 
practice is to sow the seed in groups of 
three or four about 8 inches apart, sub- 
sequently removing the weakest plants. 
To hasten germination, thoroughly moisten 
the soil, cover the seeds with glass, and 
place in a warm house. As soon as the 
seedlings are visible place them well up to 
the light in a moist growing atmosphere of 
about 55 degs. If the usual method of 
pricking out is favoured do this as soon as 
the seedlings are fit to handle. Give them 
every encouragement to get established, 
but keep them near the roof glass, and 
ventilate freely without creating draughts. 
About the middle or end of March harden- 
ing off should begin in preparation for 
planting out at the end of April. 


PREPARING THE GROUND.—Onions are one. 


of the deepest-rooting vegetables we have, 
and I have more than once found roots at 
a depth of 3 feet. This is worth noting, as 
showing how necessary it is to practise 
deep cultivation. A change of ground is 
not really a necessary part of good Onion 
culture, for excellent returns have been 
obtained from the same ground year after 
year. Most vegetables are gross feeders, 
but none more so than the Onion, for it 
revels in good yard manure when well in- 
corporated in a deep soil. Trenching the 
bed 8 feet deep, placing a layer of manure 
in the bottom and another below the top 
spit, is of primary importance, for no 
system of surface-feeding can ever make 
up for a poor and shallow soil. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary manure, soil im- 
provers, such as wood ashes, road grit, 
and lime, where necessary, should be 
added. It is almost impossible to make 
the soil too rich. In these days of short- 
age of. natural manures artificials are help- 
ful, and for digging in during winter basic 
slag 6 ozs. to the square yard is good for 
soils not deficient of humus or lime. Bone- 
meal or steamed bone-flour is of a lasting 
nature, and where a reserve of plant food 
is required, as in the present case, it pays 
to use it freely. The soil should be left as 
rough as possible. In March, after a good 
drying wind, dust the bed over with soot 
and more wood ashes if possible, together 
with superphosphate about 8 ozs. per 
square yard, and lightly fork them in. If 
all has gone well with the young plants 
they will be ready for 

PLANTING OUT towards the end of April 
in rows 15 inches apart and from 6 inches 
to 9 inches between the plants. Onions 
prefer a firm rooting medium, and before 
proceeding to rake the bed level tread the 
whole well down, choosing a dry day for 
the operation. In planting, make the soil 
firm about the roots, care being taken to 
lift them from the boxes with as much soil 
as possible. On well-prepared ground 
there is no advantage in commencing to 
feed too soon. Let the plants develop 
good root action first, and then apply weak 
liquid from the stable, or light doses of 
some good proprietary manure. From 
July it is safe to increase the strength, but 
never exceed the directions that accom- 
pany a good plant food, and, in addition to 
applying them in liquid form, mix with 
fine soil and give a top-dressing in showery 
weather at intervals of a fortnight or so. 
Nitrogenous manures must be cautiously 


e 

applied, as a too liberal use is often the 
cause of thick-necked bulbs. Nitrate of 
soda has a stimulating effect used once or 
twice during the season, but the applica- 
tion should be limited to little more than 
an ounce to the square yard. In dry sea- 
sons. like the last a plentiful supply of 
water is as necessary as feeding, and it 
should be remembered that the roots deep 
down must be considered just as much as 
those near the surface. Weeds must be 
kept. down, and after each cleaning dust 
the soil over with soot. 

In addition to the well-known and still 
reliable variety, Ailsa Craig, most seeds- 
men have their own special varieties. 

. 1 Weed Pd Be 


Feeding Tomatoes. 


Wuat do you recommend for feeding out- 
door Tomatoes where rain is unreliable 
and water scarce? Top-dressing with -in- 
organic Salts means two waterings each 
time. Would not bone meal dug in with 
a little rotted cow manure when planting 
out (plants with first truss showing), and 
then blood manure or guano dug in with a 
hand-fork later on; be a more. lasting 
method than top-dressing frequently? I 
want something more permanent in its 
effects than ordinary chemical manure. 
Plants are 2 feet apart, in holes 15 inches 
square and 15 inches deep. Rain cannot 
be depended upon after February 10th, but 
we can grow Tomatoes by keeping the 
ground stirred and occasionally watered..— 
MELITA. 

[This query has been partly answered in 
reply to your first ; but, as something is 
needed when preparing the soil for plant- 
ing, basic slag or bone meal-may then be 
mixed with it Nitrogenous manures 
should not be used until after the first lot 
of fruit is set and swelling off. As your 
water supply is so deficient, we have re- 
commended for this reason the employ- 
ment of stable manure at this juncture in- 
stead of an artificial, as, although a good 
watering is necessary to settle it into 
place, it really in the long run, as has 
already been pointed out, lessens the need 
for frequent waterings. Blood manure, 
used alone, we-do not recommend.. In con- 
junction with bone meal, it is then bene- 
ficial, but we think you would reap better 
results by an occasional use of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda if you can 
get it. Guano is a good stimulant, but it 
must be washed in. The use of either the 
sulphate or nitrate mentioned can be re- 
sorted to when the stable manure has be- 
come partly exhausted.] 








‘Potato Syon House Prolific.—Recently in 
looking over'stocks of seed Potatoes grown 
by an amateur for his own planting, I was 
attracted by some rather shapely tubers, 
flattish-round or pebble-shaped, and evi- 
dently of a late variety. On inquiry, I was 
informed that this was Syon House Pro- 
lific, described as a very heavy cropper 
and a variety which needed plenty of space 
in which to develop. I do not find it in any 
list which is available, and probably it is 
not of recent date, but it appears to be a 
meritorious variety —A ScorrisH GaAR- 
DENER. 

Artichokes.—Those who like a_ few 
early heads of Artichokes may take up a 
few of the strongest stools, divide, and put 
up the divisions. Give them a start in 
heat, harden off, and plant out toward the 


end of April.—W. McG. 
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Horticulture at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. 


COMPARATIVELY horticulture at the 
Olympia exhibition is on a minor scale, if 
not of minor importance. Indeed, so far 
as the latter is concerned, judging by the 
interested throng which crowd about the 
model ten-rod allotment arranged by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, the ex- 
hibit was among the most interesting, as t 
was also among the more educational of 
the entire exhibition. Briefly put, it is the 
well-cropped, well-cultivated allotment of 
June, with much of June’s appearance, 
cropping and development transposed to 
early February, a remarkable feat alone 
when it is remembered that the whole of it 
was brought into being in the short space 
of five weeks. Broad Beans, Dwarf and 
Runner Beans, Peas of several varieties, 
and: many sorts of Potatoes which, five 
weeks ago, were in the bags in the Messrs. 
Sutton’s warehouses at Reading, are here 
to be ‘seen with much of June’s growth and 
development, an achievement of which the 
firm might feel justly proud. Without 
precedent for.a guide, and commencing 
operations in the depth of winter, the 
whole thing might have proved a fiasco. 
Resource, intelligence, and perseverance 
have, however, resulted in an unqualified 
success, and, because of it, the many 
thousands who visit. this exhibition will 
have afforded them an opportunity quite 
unique as to the orderly cropping of an 
allotment, together with the proportionate 
arranging of the crops in order that suc- 
cessional supplies as opposed to spasmodie 
gluts—and thereby waste—may result. 
Orderly (i.e., systematic) cropping is, in- 
deed, the great teaching lesson of the ex- 
hibit. The plan is that of the Ministry of 
Agriculture; the Messrs. Sutton have 
At one end a rot-heap and 
dung-bed has its complement of Vegetable 
Marrow plants adjoining a goodly breadth 
of Rhubarb ready for pulling. Next a full 
complement of the most generally useful 
herbs, followed by a variety of winter 
sreens ready to put out. A narrow path 
separates this from the main portion of 
the allotment.: From this point autumn 
and spring-sown Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Blood Red 3eet, Sutton’s Standwell 
Lettuce at the top, with Leeks in trenches, 
Selected Dwarf Bean with successional 
Lettuce intercropped and Lettuce again fit 
for use beside the trench of Sulham Prize 
Celery. Following are Broad Bean Pro- 
lifie Longpod, Shallots, Potatoes (seven 
rows), four: maincrop, three second early, 
Latest of All Peas well up and staked, two 
rows each of Imperial and Summer CGab- 
bages fit for use, Dwarf Pea Defiance, two 
rows May Queen Potato (first early), then 
Harly Giant Pea, early Six Weeks Turnip, 
and finally, at the other extreme of the 
allotment, Scarlet Runner Beans a foot 
high just coiling round the stakes. The 
conception of the plan is good, its execu- 
tion admirable, and its teaching value 
high, a credit to all concerned. 

In another direction bush-grown and 
other fruit-trees are seen pruned and un- 
pruned (i.e., before and after pruning), 
which, from an educational standpoint. 
nmust be helpful to many, the instructions 
displayed also assisting to the same end. 
The trees are from Messrs. Spooner. and 
Sons, Hounslow. : 

In the gallery Messrs. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, have a _ prettily-conceived 
and arranged formal garden, the essence 
of neatnéss and good order, and at another 
spot.a well-equipped seed shop where seed- 
testing is interestingly shown. Messrs. 
Piper also have set up a formal garden. 





VISITOR. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. - 





Begonia Mrs. J. A. Petersen. 


Tus is one of the latest additions to the 
Gloire de Lorraine race of Begonias. It 
eame to us from America, having been 
raised by Mr. J. A. Petersen, of Cincinnati, 
U.S.A. The first appearance of the 
Begonia in question om this side was at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 21st, 1915, when an 
Award of Merit was given it. The parents 
of this desirable variety were at first 


said to be Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and 


B. Gloire de Sceaux, but it was afterwards 
corrected to B. socotrana and B. Gloire de 
Sceaux.. Whatever the parentage, there is 
no doubt that it is a very desirable winter- 
flowering Begonia. It is of a more com- 
pact habit than the other members of the 
Gloire de Lorraine group, while the flowers 
are bright ruby-red in colour. The leaves 
are bronzy on the upper surface and crim- 
son underneath. Its cultural requirements 
are the same as those of Gloire de 
Lorraine, to the different forms of which 
it adds a pleasing variety. Neat little 
Plants in pots from 4 inches to 5 inches in 
diameter are particularly effective. The 
parents, uamely, B. socotrana and i. 





Gloire ae Sceaux, are both of cousiaeraple 
value for their winter-flowering. As a 
rule, B. socotrana is somewhat earlier to 
flowet than Gloire de Sceaux, which gener- 
ally gives its finest display early in the 
New Year. WwW. TL. 





Hibbertia dentata.—The earliest blos- 
some of this pretty greenhouse climbing 
plant are just now expanding, and, given 








Begoma:Mrs. J. A, Petersen, 


favourable conditions, a succession will be 
kept up for two or three months. It is just 
the subject for training to the rafter of a 
small or medium-sized greenhouse, as, 
although it grows freely, it is by no Means 
a rank grower. The leaves are of a firm, 
leathery texture. When young, they and 
the bark of the growing shoots are of a 
bright crimson colour, but as they mature 
they change to a kind of bronzy-olive tint. 
The flowers, each from 2 inches to 8 inches 
in diameter, are of a bright yellow colour, 
and in general appearance somewhat sug- 
gestive of those of a Hypericum. This 
Hikbbertia is a native of Australia. A 
gecond species, H. volubilis, has larger 
flowers thau the preceding, but they have 
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a most unpleasant odour which is wanting 
in H. dentata.—W. T. 





Ipomea rubro-coerulea.—Those in search 
of a climber for a sunny greenhouse should 
give the variety known as Heavenly Blue 
1 trial. Seeds are offered by most of the 
seedsmen, and they should be sown in 
February or March. Place the _ seeds 
singly in small pots, and if put into the 
Cucumber-house they will soon germinate. 
If potted on,as required, using a mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould, they will bloom in 
pots 8 inches in diameter. If given a 
sunny position the exquisite blue flowers 
are produced in quantity. I know of no 
plant that has flowers of such a pleasing 


shade of colour. The best effect is pro- 
duced when planted in a low house, the 
growths allowed to run up wire or string 
parallel with the rafters, then the blooms 
can be seen through the roof-glass from 
the outside. Pillars in the greenhouse can 
be clothed with this plant. I have tried I. 
rubro-coerulea Heavenly Blue outside, but 
it is not a sueccess.—bL. 

_Gesneras and Gloxinias.— A _ further 
batch of Gloxinias and a preliminary one 
of Gesneras May now be potted up and 
placed in the stove. Gesneras are always 
attractive and are, I think, more useful 
than Gloxinias. Water carefully until 
growth is visible and expose fully to the 
light.—W. MoG. 
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Increasing Statice profusa. 


“W. McG.” (p. 5 of GARDENING) is cer- 
tainly a little late in ‘‘ passing on the 
hint’ as to inereasing this plant from 
root cuttings, notching and mossing the 
shoots being also one of the oldest methods 
of increase, long practised by gardeners 
and nurserymen where such plants are 
grown. During the past thirty or more 
years I have repeatedly referred to the 
pase With which the Statices may be pro- 
pagated from root cuttings, and in Gar- 
DENING So recently as December 27th last 
Statice again ig mentioned with other 
genera in the same connection. Notching 
and mossing the Statice differ in no. wise 
from the method long practised by gar- 
deners in the case of leggy Crotons, 
Dracenas, or Diffenbachias, though atmo- 
spheric conditions and heat may vary ac- 
cording to the plants’ requirements. Mois- 
ture applied to the mossed-up parts is also 
a factor, and materially assists the early 
formation of root-fibres. 

The value ‘of root-propagation, however, 
is not the same in all cases, and varies 
with the subject. The Gaillardia, for ex- 
ample, is variable from seeds, while root 
cuttings invariably come true, a like re- 
mark applying to Anchusa, Phlox, 
Primula, and other genera. In the case 
of the Statices, where seeds are available 
they are often slow and of uncertain 
vitality, and of some of the hardy kinds ! 
have more than once stated that seeds may 
be sown and root cuttings inserted the 
same day, with the result that by the 
latter method plants would be produced, 


. and of a size fit for distribution before a 


seedling appeared. This I have occasion- 
ally proved from actual experience. 
Hence, even with good seeds available in 
plenty there igs a considerable gain in point 
of time favourable to the root-cutting 
process. 

With the subject of this note seeds are 
rarely available, hence the root-cutting 
method, in its case, is invested with an 
even greater value, all the more because 
the growths available for notching and 
mossing are never over-plentiful. In such 
a case root-cutting propagation might well 
be regarded as a sort of multum in parvo, 
especially when it is remembered that 
from quite a moderately-sized plant root- 
pieces sufficient to yield two or three dozen 
youngsters might be secured. The number 
will, naturally, vary with the age and size 
of the plant operated on, though oldish 
plants provide the greater number and the 
larger roots. Large roots are important, 
inasmuch as where the need arises they 
may, before being inserted, be halved or 
even quartered longitudinally, and so aug- 
ment the supply. This applies to all 
classes of plants that respond to root pro- 
pagation whose roots are fleshy even in 
age—Poppies, Eryngium, Echinops, and 
Anchusa are examples of this. 

Then root propagation has a value of its 
own in particular cases. Take, for ex- 
ample, Senecio pulcher, which is not to.be 
recommended for increase by division, and 
which, in this country, rarely, if ever, 
yields fertile seeds. By means of root 
cuttings, however, it may be increased to 
almost any extent, while the plants so 
raised could not be surpassed even by seed- 
lings were these forthcoming. Gypsophila 
paniculata and Stokesia cannot satisfae- 
torily be increased by division, because of 
the contracted, stem-like, fibreless neck 
immediately below the tufted crown 
growth, while both respond admirably to 
propagation by means of roots. Hence the 
value of the root-cutting increase of plants 
is not always in one direction. Generally 
it may be taken in hand from October to 


Mareh, while for the Statices, in particu- 
lar, the insertion of roots in February and 
March has, in my experience, afforded the 
best results. Great heat is not necessary, 
and, remembering that root-fibres are 
essential in order to sustain top growth 
when made, a temperature of 50 degs. will 
usually be found to answer well. 
EK. H. JENKINS. 


Summer Treatment of Callas. 


Tor many years I adopted the plan of 
planting out my Arum Lilies in the open 
garden in June and lifting in autumn. No 
fault could be found with the growth the 
plants made, but the system has its draw- 
backs, one Of the greatest being the de- 
struction of so many of the young succu- 
lent rootlets, which cannot be avoided, 
however much care may be taken. Further, 
after potting and housing, many of the 
main leaves are apt to go off, rot some- 
times seizing the stems. They are also so 
tender that the first sharp frost cripples 
them if it ecatehes them in the open garden. 
I do not mean to say that good results-are 
not obtained by the planting-out system, 
but for the production of early blooms and, 
for the matter of that, quantity too, I 
think the pot system is the better. The plan 
I once saw recommended of keeping the 
plants through the summer in the pots and 
resting them, repotting them in August, 
has been practised by several gardeners 
for years with the best results. The new 
roots being made after potting takes place, 
none of them are sacrificed, as is the case 
when they are lifted from the garden. 
Rotting of the leaf-stems is unknown, and 
an early and abundant lot of bloom is cer- 
tain. One neighbour of mine allows his 
plants to remain in the same pots for two 
seasons, merely examining the drainage 
each autumn, surface-dressing with rich 
loamy compost, and feeding with liquid- 
manure when in full growth. The plants 
during summer are stood under the shade 
of a tall hedge and not watered at all, 
merely getting what reaches them from the 
clouds. Another grower lays the pots on 
their sides and allows the balls to become 
quite dry during the resting period, re- 
ducing the latter somewhat in autumn and 
repotting. No one could possibly wish for 
a better display of bloom, and I intend in 
future to treat my plants in this way—in 
fact, am doing so this season, feeling quite 
sanguine as to results. A. 





Potentilla rupestris.—The writer can 
never enter fully into the ecstatic praises 
of Potentilla rupestris, which are not un- 
common, yet can appreciate and admire it 
as a good and valuable plant for the 
border or the larger rock gardens. In rich 
Soil it becomes a somewhat ramping plant, 
dangerous to set when in a small state 
within a foot or so of some choice plant 
which is easily overborne by stronger- 
growing subjects. Yet it is attractive 
when in bloom, with its loose clusters of 
large white flowers rising to a foot or more 
above the mass of green leaves. They are 
supposed to be erect, but more frequently 
they hang partly down unless held upright 
by a stick or twig, which mars the appear- 
ance of the plant. The flowers are of a 
dazzling white. The plant seems quite 
hardy, and one would be better delighted 
with it were it a little dwarfer and more 
suited for the rockery. Its variety 
pygmra must be a precious thing if as 
hardy as the rupestris we know. The 
writer has grown it well in a half-shaded 
place or in full sun.—S. Arnorv. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums Deteriorating. 
Tur haste which in the past has charac- 
terised all operations ‘in the culture of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums is largely re- 
sponsible for the weakened constitution of 
many of the varieties, which from time to 
time have taken a high position at the 
leading exhibitions. A new variety is in 
the first season grown to its fullest extent, 
As most exhibitors know full well, a pro- 
mising novelty, no matter whether it be a 
seedling or a plant of a few years’ stand- 
ing, is grown for ‘‘ all it is worth,” in the 
language of the grower. From the very ~ 
outset a strain is put upon the energies of 
the plant, and all through the growing 
season the same course of treatment is 
observed. This, being followed by a period 
of some six to eight weeks’ treatment in a 
glasshouse, often overcrowded with plants, 
weakens the plant. For some months the 
plants are highly fed, so that when the 
time comes round for procuring stock, cut- 
tings of a most undesirable kind are the 
only ones obtainable. But for the feverish 
haste to commence another season’s work, 
plants grown in the manner just described 
could be treated in a way to restore, to 
some extent, at least, their lost constitu- 
tion. Some of the leading growers plant 
out stock of the better sorts, but with the 
novelties they have no chance of doing so. 
When the few stock plants come into their 
possession the Chrysanthemum specialists, 
to’ meet the demand for novelties made 
upon them, put in every cutting, and in 
the succeeding flowering season growers 
wonder why the new sorts fail to reach the 
standard seen during the previous season, 
and also so faithfully described in the.gar- 
dening journals. The process of deteriora- 
tion which begins so early in the life of the 
plants is continued in the two or three 
succeeding seasons, and unless the consti- 
tution of each one is exceptionally robust 
and vigorous, the variety, so to speak, goes 
to the wall. What’else can we expect, 
after giving the plants so severe a system 
of culture? It is unreasonable to expect 
anything else than failure, and so long as 
the present system of early propagation is 
followed, so long will results be unsatis- 
factory. 

It is not possible for every grower to 
plant out in his garden a batch of exhibi- 
tion sorts, and many are not prepared to 
take that trouble. It cannot be denied, 
however, that it is a wise course to adopt, 
and it brings its own reward. If it is not 
possible to grow stock plants in the open 
border as suggested, other means, though 
not so good, may be taken to achieve some- 
what similar results. Plants which have 
been subjected to high culture should, after 
flowering, be cut down and either have the 
ball of earth and roots reduced, and be 
potted up into 6-inch or other smaller pots, 
using good soil for the purpose, or they 
should be plunged in soil in frames, or, 
better still, in soil of a fairly light charac- 
ter on the side benches of the glagshouses. 
The latter position is the better one, and 
so long as the plants are not’excited into 
quick growth by a high temperature, the 
resulting growths, which should develop in 
the early days of the year, and, just as the 
days begin to lengthen, should be all the 
grower desires. Cuttings from such plants 
may be put in with the reasonable pro- 
spect of producing satisfactory results. 
Instead of lanky and unsightly plants de- 
veloping, those of dwarf to medium growth 
should be the result. These latter, too, 
are easier to handle, and also retain their 
foliage much better. A J anuary and 
February propagation is quite early enough 
for all purposes. A. G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa). 


THERE are few more charming winter 
flowers than this Iris, sometimes called I. 
unguicularis. It succeeds best in a light, 
porous compost, on a sloping or raised bed, 
perfect drainage being essential to its 
fullest perfection. When 


planted in heavy, retentive soil in a low 
and damp situation, plants of this Iris will 


perish, while, when established in sites 
and soil such as above recommended, they 
show astonishing vigour, producing leaves 





matter of watering during. dry weather 
they will soon establish themselves in the 
fresh soil, and should bloom the following 
winter. Autumnal transplantation, on the 
other hand, admits of no possibility of 
flower-bearing the first year. Only in the 
case of spring-planted tubers is watering 
needful, the autumn-planted ones being 
kept sufficiently damp by the winter rains, 
though, even were.this not the case, dry- 
ness at that season would be of small im- 


The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) in a Dorset garden. 


over 3 feet in length and bearing flowers 


‘in profusion. 


In colder climates plants should be 
afforded the shelter of a wall, and large 
pieces of rock should be buried round their 
roots, as in such localities they are more 
vigorous when thus treated than if they 
are planted in the open bed. Situations 
where they are exposed to cold winds 
should be avoided, since injury to the 
leaves entails a corresponding reduction of 
flowers. In places where the plants are 
thoroughly at home -they increase at a 
rapid rate, half-a-dozen tubers, planted 
about a foot apart, forming a clump some 
3 feet across in a short time. 

: The best time for moving the tubers is 
immediately after the plants have finished 
flowering in the spring. If planted in con- 
genial quarters and well attended to in the 


portance, since the roots are then practi- 
cally dormant. 

If the staple of the garden is naturally 
heavy it should be lightened with road- 
grit and leaf-mould, and the _ tubers 
planted in a raised position. In a garden 
where such conditions prevailed these 
Irises did well on a steep and almost per- 
pendicular bank, where the drainage was 
naturally rapid. 

When once the roots have got a thorough 
hold of the soil the driest weather does not 
affeet them. 





Rodgersia tabularis.—In Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s collection of hardy plants in his 
delightful garden at Monreith, Wigtown- 
shire, there is a noble plant of this, which 
serves two objects—one of beauty in itself, 
and another that of shade during the sum- 


‘for replanting. 
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iner for a colony of Primula rosea, which 
nestles beneath its umbrella-like leaves. 
R. tabularis is one of the boldest of the 
race. AS a bold-foliaged and flowering 
plant Rodgersia tabularis may be com- 
mended.—S. ARNOTT. 


The Snake’s-head Fritillary. 

(FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS). 
A Goop garden plant that is at home in 
English meadows is Fritillaria Meleagris. 
In some districts both the purple and the 
beautiful white variety abound. Yor 
simple beauty it holds its own against any 
of the numerous garden Fritillaries of low 
stature. The curious chequering of the 
flowers is very interesting when observed 
closely. It is not affected by colouring 
only, as it is nearly equally perceptible in 
the pure white. These pretty plants like a 
cool soil that is never dried up; if among 
Grass, so much the better, damp meadows 
being their natural home. ‘The illustration 
(p. 101) shows the beauty of the bulb in a 
pot, a purpose for which it is well adapted. 
The bulbs must be potted up in the autumn 
in ordinary soil. They will grow freely in 
a greenhouse. 


Bulbs and Grass Seeds. 


WILL you be good enough to tell me how 
to keep bulbs until next autumn? I have 
taken up a great quantity which had not 
been touched for years and are growing in 
masses. They now have shoots several 
inches long. Next year I shall have a 
woodland garden for them. Meanwhile, 
what is the most labour-saving way of 
preserving them? Will you also tell me 
what is the best Grass seed mixture to 
sow, and the proper method for this coun- 
try? I want to turn some Potato plots 
back into the paddock. (Mrs.) H. K. H. 

[The only thing to be done with the 
bulbs would be to heel them in in some 
reserve plot of ground till the autumn, or 
at least July, when they may be again 
lifted, divided, and sorted into sizes ready 
Lifted at this season they 
will be greatly weakened, and will require 
a couple of years to get over the check. 
Daffodils are not like ordinary perennials 
in this respect, and lifting the bulbs when 
they are in full growth brings root activity 
to a sudden termination, all and subse- 
quent growth being at the expense of the 
bulbs. Hence you are destined to start 
your woodland garden with much- 
weakened bulbs. As to the Grass seeds, 
your better plan would. be to write to some 
seedsman who specialises in Grass seeds, 
giving the size of the paddock and the 
character of the soil, and he will advise 
you as to what is best and supply the mix- 
ture.] 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dividing Solomon’s Seal.—Can you tell 
me if I should divide the roots of a clump 
of Solomon’s Seal with the spade and re- 
plant? The roots are a thick, solid mass. 
—H. I. 

[A spade is about the worst tool you 
could use for dividing the roots of this 
graceful subject. Lift the mass with a 
strong fork, and, having carefully shaken 
away the soil, place two handforks back to 
back, and, having inserted them into the 
clump, wrench outwards in opposite direc- 
tions, repeating the operation till the por- 
tions are reduced to the required limits. 
Where large and solid masses have formed, 
two garden forks should be used instead. 
It is, however, late for doing the work 
now, as the plant will already have started 
into growth, and considerable damage 
might ensue. October would be a better 
time, and it may then be done with im- 
punity. ] 


——— Se 


nian 
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THE WEEK’S WORK.. 





Southern Counties. 
Peaches and Nectarines.—The necessary 


pruning, training, nailing, or tying, 
as the case may be, ot Peach and 


Nectarine trees, which are usually left 


till last, may now be undertaken, if 
all other kinds of wail-trained fruit 
trees have had similar attention. ©The 


first thing to do is to eliminate all weak 
wood, and then thin out that which re- 
mains to a degree that only a small sur- 
plus beyond that which is actually re- 
quired to furnish the trees in all parts is 
present. The usual distance for the young 
shoots when they are laid in to stand apart 
aus not less than 4 inches, and this rule 
should be strictly adhered to. When mak- 
ing the final selection of shoots, give those 
which * are well ripened, of medium 
strength, and well studded with fruit-buds 
the preference, as the blooms on such al- 
ways set more freely and produce the 
finest fruits. Before training the trees 
partly liberate the main branches and all 
os i ec a ped heb easy, oub any 
cles g operations that may be needful 
im regard to btown scale, etc., and well 
wash the wall surface with soapsuds. If 
the shreds taken from the trees are to be 
used again, see that they are first im- 
mersed for an-hour or two in some kind of 
insecticide to-kill anything in the shape of 
insects, etc., secreted in them. Medicated 
shreds, 1t may be mentioned in passing, 
have generally superseded the  old- 
fashioned cloth article, and their wse ob- 
viates the necessity for taking such pre- 
cautions as those’ alluded to, while they are 
far more durable. Use as few shreds and 
nails as possible in the training out of the 
young wood, and carefully avoid letting 


the nails come into contact with both old ~ 


and young wood; also, when tarred twine 
has to be used to ‘secure the larger 
branches, see that something like a shred 
or a piece of old rubber tubing is placed 
between twine and bark, to prevent the 
former from cutting in, When all is 
finished, give attention to the alley, re- 
noving the surface soil some 2 inches or 
3 inches in depth if it has become inert 
aud exhausted, replacing it with fresh 
compost containing a good proportion of 
old lime rubbish and a dash of fruit manure 
or bone meal. 


Hardy fruits—When, for various 
reasons, the planting of young Strawberry 
plants was not done last autumn, the 
present 1s a good opportunity for making 
good the omission. If the runners were 
pricked out in lines on a border when 
severed from the parent plants, they will 
be furnished with an abundance of roots 
and need careful lifting with a trowel. 
Holes large enough to accommodate the 
aoots without cramping them should be 
opened, and when closing the soi] in 
round them the fact that it can hardly be 
made too firm should be borne in mind. 
Spring planting, of course, means a loss 
of crop, but the plants bear a full one next 
year, while they will furnish an abundance 
of vigorous runmers for layering this 
season for growing in pots and for the 
making of new beds. In addition to this 
the space between the rows may be 
cropped with Lettuces, Radishes, or any- 
thing that will come off quickly. Where 
the practice of lightly pointing the soil 
between the rows of established plants ob- 
tains, the matter should now have atten- 
tion. Where a mulching of short manure 
was applied last autumn, the remains of 
it should be buried just under the sur- 
face, ‘but if this was omitted, it should be 
applied before this light digging takes 
place. When manure cannot be spared, a 
dressing of a suitable fertiliser should ‘be 
afforded, as the plants must be main- 
tained in a vigorous condition if good 
crops are desired, A. W. 

° 


Midland Counties. 


Hardy fruit.—If any pruning or spray- 
ing of fruit trees still remains to be done, 
this should be completed without delay, as 
the buds are already showing signs of 
bursting. Advantage should be taken ot 
frosty mornings to have all trees that re- 
quire it mulched and manure wheeled on 
to the borders. The nature of the soil and 
the condition of the roots must determine 
the kind of manure to be used, for it will 
do more harm than good to apply ricit 
mulches if the roots are mot in a condition 
to receive the manurial properties. 
Mulches applied to recently planted trees 
should only be for the purpose of retaining 
moisture in the soil, and should be of a 
light nature. All newly planted treey 
should become fruitful before they are 
afforded rich manures of any kind, A 
sharp look-out has to be kept for small 
birds amongst the Gooseberry and }P'um 
trees at this season, for if left undis- 
turbed, even for a few days, they will do 
much mischief.- I have found that by 
spraying the trees at this season with 
Bentley’s bird protector composition . the 
mischief wrought by small birds has been 
considerably . lessened. The syringiag 
should be repeated as often as necessary. 


Fuchsias.—Old plants that have been 
resting may now be cleaned and pruned, 
but do not repot them until they have 
started into growth. 
a warm house, and syringe them daily. 
Plants that were rooted last autumu 
should be kept growing steadily, repotting 
them as often as necessary. If the side 


growths are dulv pinched. these. plants _ 


will quickly make pyramids, and. flower 


during the coming summer. 


Herbaceous Phloxes.—There are so many 
beautiful varieties of Phlox decussata that, 
where space will permit, they are worthy 
of a border to themselves. The soil for 
Phloxes should be deeply dug and liberally 
manured. The most effective way of 
planting is to make groups of each variety, 
arranging the clumps in an irregular 
fashion, employing six or seven plants in 
each clump, and planting them firmly at a 
distance of about 2 feet 6 inches apart. 
These Phloxes may be mecreased readily 
from cuttings or by division. Quite small 
pieces, if potted up into 3-inch pots at the 
present time, placed in a cold frame, and 
kept moderately close for a time, will soon 
grow into good plants. Delphiniums may 
also be propagated now by detaching the 
side shoots and potting up into 3-inch pots, 
as advised for Phloxes. 


Potatoes in pits.—The earliest plants 
will now need earthing up. This is best 
done by. placing some old potting soil 
amongst the plants. Previous to earthing 
up the bed should be carefully watered 
with -clear, tepid water. Admit air freely 
to this crop during mild weather. Every- 
one should strive to have new tubers from 
the open ground as early in the season as 
possible; therefore, a small plantation 
should be made as soon after the end of 
this month as the ground is im a fit con- 
dition. If they can be planted under a 
south wall, and where some old potting 
soil can be used for covering, the yield of 
new tubers will be advanced by ten days 
or a fortnight. In damp or low-lying 
situations where frost is frequent, some 
covering material should be held im readi- 
ness, so that it may be applied when neces- 
sary. 





Peas may be sown im quantity at the 
end of the month on ground that has been 
well prepared by trenching and manur- 
ing. Suitable varieties for this early sow- 
ing are Pilot, Hundred-fold, Chelsea Gem, 
and Little Marvel. PW, G; 


Place the plants in , 
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Lorraine Begonias.—As these begin to 
lose their beauty, they ought to be cut 
back just beneath the flowers, placed on a 
shelf, and kept moderately dry for a time, 
in order to further the production of basal 
shoots for cuttings. Some consider ‘that 


leaf cuttings make more satisfactory 
plants. -I do not think it matters greatly 


which method is adopted, plants propa- 
gated in either way being equally good. ¢ 

Salvias.—Cuttings of the various Salvias 
will now be available, and these, slipped 
off with a heel, will readily root in a pro- 
pagating case which has a slight bottom 
heat, ‘As quickly as the cuttings are 
rooted, the young plamts can be potted off 
or boxed, and, meantime, given a comfort- 
able temperature. S. Pride of Zurich and 
S. Glory of Stuttgart are useful in the 
flower garden during the summer amd 
autumn. 8. splendens, S. Bethelii, 8S. 
Pitcheri, S. lactiflora, and 8. rutilans are 
equally well adapted for conservatory and 
ereenhouse decoration through the winter 
and spring. > 

Border: Chrysanthemums.—Propagation 
is now urgent in the case of hardy Chrys- 
anthemums,. especially where large quan- 
tities are required. The cuttings, if kept 
from flagging, quickly root, and, should 
there be any scarcity of material for cut- 
tings, stools of the required varieties, if 
lifted, boxed, and put into heat, will soon 
produce plenty of shoots. 

Various pot plants.—Year-old pieces of 
Begonia Weltoniensis can now be shaken 
out of their pots and given a move on, 
Plants hitherto in 5-inch pots will make 
pieces of almost specimen size if put anto 
8-inch pots and neatly staked out as 
growth progresses. Statice profusa may, 
with advantage, be repotted, although it 
is not wise to reduce the ball. too severely. 
Stove plants in small pots must be kept 
moving, and the more forward of the 
Chrysanthemums should not- be neglected 
in this respect. 

Hardy fruit.—The buds on Peach trees 
indicate a wealth of bloom, and, while this 
is gratifying, the forward condition of these 
gives rise to anxiety. There has mot, up 
till now, been any frost worthy of note, 
and as.a result fruit-buds generally are 
further advanced than the calendar war- 
rants. A spell of frost would, therefore, 
be welcomed, were it for nothing else than 
to retard the buds. Pears, too, begin to 
show the fruit-buds prominenitly, and, like 
Peaches, at an earlier date than usual. 

Shrubberies and woodland. 
possibly be afforded at this season, it 18 
advisable to give shrubberies and wood- 
land walks a clean up. As Daffodils and 
other spring flowers begin to come on 
apace, such a cleaning up not only makes 
for tidiness, but enhances the display of 
spring flowers as well. 

Hardy flower 
breaking up of the surface in the case of 
hardy flower borders. Any division or re- 
arrangement which may not already have 
been overtaken ‘should now be done. Where 





a little good mamure cam be spared to thes 
more vigorous growers, these ought by all 


means to get it at this time. 
Vegetable garden.—Everything now de- 
pends upon the weather, and whenever the 


surface permits of it, the surface may be | 


forked up in readiness. for the crops. 
Autumn Onions should be handled at as 
early a date as possible. Plant about 8 
inches apart in lines 14 inches from each 
other. Alternate bulbs can be drawn at 
a later date, leaving the others to attaim 
to their full size. Seeds of Celery may 
now be sown for the production of early 
plants, but the maincrop sowing may be 
deferred for a little yet. Prick off seed- 
lings of the various Brassicas sown im 
heat, giving the young plants a comfort- 
able temperature until fresh growth is 
visible. Then the plants may be removed 
to cold frames and gradually hardened off. 
W. MoGurroa, 
Balmae Gartlens, Kirkcudbright. 
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MILLION SALE 


IDEAL HOME 
E.XHIBITION 


OLYMPIA 





Get the Book 


of the 


LABOUR-SAVING 
HOME 


The ‘‘Daily Mail’’ Book of the 
Ideal Labour-saving Home tells 
you how you can save labour even 
in your present home. In this 
fascinating and invaluable work the 
Daily Mail has collected and tabu- 
lated all the expert information, all 
the practical suggestions gathered 


~in the Daily Mail Labour-saving 


House Competition.’ It is an En- 
cyclopedia of Labour Saving, deal- 
ing with everything from plans of 
houses to the best ways of arranging 
a drying board and sink. 


PRICE 5/- 


Of all Booksellers, or 5/6 post 
free from the Daily Mail Informa- 
tion Bureau, 130, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 
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Closin 


Day 
Feb. 24th 








“(TUESD AY NE. XT). 


pak the request of the Board 
of Trade, the Daily Mail 

Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia will be closed at 10 p.m. 
on Tuesday next, February 24th, 
a day earlier than the date 
originally announced. On the 
following day (Wednesday), the 
Exhibition will be the scene of a 
great reception of 3,000 Ambas- 
sadors, foreign delegates, and 
buyers, who Reve been tee ted 
by His Majesty’s Government to 
attend the forthcoming British 
Industries Fair in London, and 


who will be received at Olympia 
by Sir Auckland Geddes. 


The Exhibition is open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. until Tuesday next, 


February 24th, when the opening hour will be 10.30. 





by bermission of Lt.-Col. E. S, Wanithaw D.S.0O., will play from 11 to 7, 
3 to 5.30, and 7 to 9.30. 


The Band of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, by permission of the Directors, will play from 10 to 11, 1 to 3, 5.30 to 7. 


ADMISSION 2/- (cncluding Tax), except on Tuesday, when Admission is 5/~ up to 6 p.m 
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BEES. 


A Bee-Keeper in Italy. 


I HAVE just enjoyed an enlightening and 
instructive conversation with a gentleman 
bee-keeper who has but recently returned 
from Italy. The occasion of our talk was 
that of a public meeting, and so it was not 
possible for me to ‘ button-hole ITY 
fellow-apiarist for as long as I should have 
liked. Consequently, the facts I elic ited 
about apiculture in Italy are not as numer- 
ous as they might have been, and possibly 
they do not possess the cohesion most of us 
would have preferred. 

My friend, as I may now call him, ap- 
pears to have penetrated well into rural 
districts, for he was not able to get the 
best of interpreters. This caused a little 
uncertainty in the matter of measure- 
ments. However, taking the brood-frames, 
it seems that in Italy two sizes are gener'- 
ally used—the one 16% inches by 11 inches 
and the other 17 inches by 163 inches. It 
will. be remembered that the brood-frame 
in common use in England is 17 inches by 
81 inches standard size. This is of dis- 
tinct interest from the fact that a large 
number of practical bee-keepers in the 
British Isles are favouring a larger frame 
and one more resembling the shape of the 
largest combs in the old skep hives—a sort 
of square circle if I may so describe if. 
At any. rate, considerable attention is be- 
ing given to the question of adopting a 
frame which shall be deeper than the pre- 
sent standard frame and less long. The 
two sizes suggested for adoption-are 14 
inches by 12 inches and 16 inches by 19 
inches. The latter size is that which Mr. 
S. Simmins says in his book, ‘‘ A Modern 
Bee Farm,” has ‘‘ decidedly superior ad- 
vantages.’’ This same apiarist speaks of 
the ‘‘ miserably smali stock frame now 
almost universally used in this country ”’ 
(i.e., England). Mr. Simmins asserts that 
the frame he recommends ‘‘ has most cer- 
tainly been proved,’’ and he presses its 
use ‘with confidence as being superior to 
the present standard for the production of 
honey on a commercial and profitable 
basis.’’ He has had such a frame in use 
for upwards of thirty years. His book is 
dated ‘‘ May, 1904.’’ If the Italian bee is 
thought so much of by experts to-day it is 
reasonable to conclude that the same ex- 
perts will recommend the Italian size of 
frame, or, at any rate, some frame of ap- 
proximately the same size as used in Italy. 

The matter of frames in general is being 
talked about a good deal to-day. A couple 
of successful bee-keepers, friends of mine, 
speak well of brood-frames measuring 14 
inches by 12 inches, and I daresay many of 
my readers have heard of Dr. Abushady’s 
metal foundation and his aluminium comb. 
I, personally, denounce both these, particu- 
larly the latter, and shall continue to do 
so until convinced to the contrary by clear 
and definite proof, on a large scale, not 
only of their suitability—-which may be 
likely—but also of their superiority both 
from the bees’ and the bee-keepers’ point 
of view—which is unlikely. We must re- 
member that a _bee’s composition or 
anatomy, or whatever we like to eall it, 
was created not only for the purpose of 
honey-making, but of comb-making too. 
If man deprives the bee of the opportunity 
of naturally manufacturing comb, what is 
going to be the ultimate effect upon the 
insect in generations to come? 

IsLE oF WIGHT DISEASE IN ITALY.—The 
Isle of Wight disease, my friend told me, 
exists in Italy, and it is dealt. with. It is 
called mal de Maggio, or the Disease of 
May. Signor Peccarri, of Florence, a 
notable bee dealer, has a recipe for a 
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medicine Which is said to be effective 
against this fell malady. Nay, more, it 
is said to cure the disease in two feeds. It 
is not a catchpenny, and I am much pri- 
vileged to be able to give it gratis, and 
for nothing, one kilo. of honey, one 
litre of (Italian) red wine, two grammes 
of salicylic acid, and two sprigs of Rose- 
mary 6 inches long. Mix together and boil 
for five minutes, then strain and feed to 
the bees freely. For the information of 
those who do not know, I may add that a 
kilo. equals 2 lbs.-3 ozs. (1.e., 272046 
lbs.-or 2 1-5 Ibs.) and a litre equals 1% 
pints (i.e., 1:76 pints). I was given to 
understand that the wine is not of the 
sweet type, and therefore, presumably, one 
may use a good red unsweetened wine of 
France, such as a decent light claret, if 
real Italian red wine be unobtainable. 

A further and most important point I 
gathered, too, was this, that the Italians 
never feed their bees on sugar, either ia 
syrup form or candy, but always on honey. 
This appeals to me most strongly. There 
are one or two other matters which arose 
in our conversation, but these must stand 
over to a future date. Bettie: 


BOOKS. 


“Gardens: Their Form and 
Design.”’* 


THERE have been comic histories of 
England, so why not write comic histories 
of Gardening? There is no reason to offer. 
Therefore let us hail with delight the Vis- 
countess Wolseley’s books on gardens as a 
masterpiece of comic literature and illus- 
tration. For were we to do otherwise we 
must turn away our heads and weep salt 
tears over a book that contains every kind 
of design and suggestion -that an artist 
would banish from a garden. In one of 
Ibsen’s plays he makes a character say 
** People don’t do these things.’’ Adapting 
the quotation we will say that ‘* Artists 
don’t do these things.’’ 

The authoress tells us that there is no 
smfll cottage 
if only we will learn, a sentence which 
implies a lucid interval, and then we are 
plunged into a wild orgy of the most ex- 
travagant and irritating nonsense, unless 
viewed in the comie spirit, that it was ever 
the hapless lot of a garden-loving reader to 
encounter. There is a chapter called 

“Surprise Gardens,’’ which might fittingly 
have been used @s a title for the book. 

Hven from the comic aspect there are de- 
fects. One can be comie without using 
ugly illustrations, such as Fig. 88, page 140. 
Fig. 98, page 168, is possibly taken by mis: 
take from a design for a modiste’s shop- 
window, and, as such, it is, of course, 
glorious fun to put it in a book about gar- 
dens, with which it has no relation what- 
ever. Possibly a lot of people may not see 
he fun, but this is clearly a book for the 
mentally agile and not for the serious per- 
son. This hook will no doubt find its way 
to the British Museum library, where in 
ages to come it will be regarded as a rare 
specimen of the fact that, like the Scotch, 
the English, too, can joke with difficulty. 








Messrs. Rydér and Son, Limited, St. 
Albans, will this year celebrate their 
jubilee, and their catalogue is a souvenir 
of the occasion.. Some enter taining fea- 
tures are a gardening calendar, coloured 
plates with guide, particulars ‘of photo- 
graphic competition, and Potato»competi- 
tion, In addition, the catalogue contains 
a comprehensive list of flower and vege- 
table seeds at popular. prices. A copy will 
be posted to all readers on application to 
Messrs. Ryder. 





* “Gardens: Their Form and Design.” By Viscountess 
Wolseley. Illustrated by Mary G. Campion, O.B.E. 
Edward Arnold. 


. Another 


garden that fails to teach us - 
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Mushrooms in field (Mrs. Brinkley) — 
The proper time to spawn Grass-land for 
Mushrooms ts the month of June. Pre- 
pare the manure as for an ordinary Mush-_ 










-room-bed, take wp with a spade a spit of 4 


turf, 6 inches to 1 foot square, clear out” 
the soil-to a depth of 4 inches, and fill in ~ 
with manure. In the centre of this place © 
the fourth of a brick of spawn, and tread 
the turf down firmly. The soil best suited — 
to the growth of Mushrooms is a loamy” 
one, or what is known, as a holding soil,* 
way is to break the spawn into | 
pieces, each about the size of a hen’s egg, 
then raise the turf and place a lump 
underneath at a depth of 3 inches or 47 
inches from the surface. The distance be- 
tween the lumps may vary from two yards” 
to 6 yards each way. It is very important 
that the turf be made quite firm by well 
treading .in or beating it down with a 
spade, otherwise the spawn will not run 
well into the surrounding turf, and -is” 
liable to fail altogether. We see no 
reason why you should not be able to crow 
mushrooms in the old hotbed. 


SHORT | REPLIES. 


Violet Causton.—You can make up a_ 
very good hotbed with leaves alone, but” 
see to it that they are made very firm. A_ 
mixture of leaves and stable manure” 


answers well. a 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruit.—7., Kennington.— 
Apple not recognised. . + 
Names of plants. — Brunta. — Kindly 
send in bloom. It is impossible to name 

from pieces of growth only. 





Sir Harry Veitch.—We learn that the 
King of the Belgians has bestowed upon 
Sir Harry Veitch, Hom, Treasurer of the 
Royal Hortieyltural Society War Relief 
Fund, the Cross of Officier de ’Ordre de la ~ 
Couronne, in recognition of the valuable — 
Services he has render ed to Belgium, # 

Books received.—The Forty-third Annual 
Report for the Year 1919 of the National 
Aurrcula and Primula Society, Southern” 
Section. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS., 
MEETING ON FEB. 10, 1920. 


ORCHID ‘COMMITTEE. F! 


First-class Certificate. v3 


Cypripedium Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, from Messrs. Arm- : 
strong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Odontioda Pitti, 
from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 


Award of Merit. ¥ 


Odontoglossum Dorothy Arkle, from Messrs. Charles- 

youn and Co.; Odontoglossum Crispo- solon, from Mr, 

. T. Pitt, Stamford Hil. a 
Medals. 


SILVER Grit FLoRA. — Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
ary i Hill Park, Enfield ; Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 

ridge 

SILver Fiona. —Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Mr. 
H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill _ 

STLVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough; 
Col. Cary Batten, Abbot’s Leigh, Bristol; Messrs. Sander — 
and Son, St. Albans; Messrs. Jas. Cypher and Sons — 
Cheltenham. é 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 3 


Award of. Merit. 


Galanthus nivalis, Atkins’ variety, from Rey. W. Wilks, | 
The Wilderness, Shirley, Croydon. 


Medals. , ¥ 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Co, Chislehurst, | 


5 seescat vatpaitke 


GRENFELL, — 
for alpines. ; 
SILVER FLoRA, — gee Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Mr. L. R. Ruszell,. Richmond, for _ 
Azaleas. wa 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. H, B. May and Sons, for 
greenhouse plants; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for slpines # 

Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations. 

BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs Stuart Low and Co., for Car- 
nations; Mr. G Reuthe, Keston, Kent, for alpines, etc. 5 
Messrs Barr and Sons. Taplow, for flowering bulbs and 
alpines; Mr, W. Miller, Wisbech, for spring flowers; Mesars. 
WwW. Cutbush and Son, for spring flowers and Carnations. r | 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Misses Allen-Brown, for Violets. 
Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, for Violets. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. : 
Medals. = 
SILVER KNIGHTTAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for winter vegetables. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—S. Africa Trade Commissioner’ ti 
Dept . 90. Cannon Street; E.CO. 4, for collection of fruit. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. Gardener, Bushy Lodge: Clay- 
gute, Surrey, for collection of Apples, 2 Be 
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Forty Years of Gardening. 


By F. J. FLETCHER. 


Retrospect.—I'orty years of gardening! 
It rather ruffles the complacency to see 
these words in-cold print and to reflect 
that it comes well within the purview of 
one’s Own experience. It conjures up be- 
fore the mind’s eve a long vista of ever- 
changing, yet ever-advancing: ideas put 


great unnumbered army of plodding en- 
thusiasts, none the less valued and_ be- 
loved, even though they lived and died in 
comparative obscurity. Let us pause for 
a “sacred two minutes”? in token of our 
respect and in gratitude for all they did 
for our gardens. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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the*hours given to sleep. If any one art is 
more progressive than another, that art is 
horticulture. Its progress, when followed 
step by step, may not appear to be speci- 
ally impressive, but taken in the aggregate 
for four decades it is nothing less than 
startling. 

Signs of the times.—forty 
we were in the late mid-Victorian era, an 
era quiet and uneventful, opulent and re- 
fined, and a little luxuriant. I think J am 
not wrong if I also add, stereotyped, pre- 


yearvsS ago 


‘ 





“Among things fashioned by man, what so pretty as an English cottage garden 


into actual shape, nearly always, but not 
quite always, for the. better; ever tend- 
ing toward an ideal which is yet to be 
finally achieved. Even in approaching my 
subject I am at once faced by a sweetly 
sad reflection, so that as I pass in review 
the many and great changes that have 
taken place, the-greatest and most regret- 
ful is that pertaining to the personal. 1 
recall outstanding names of world-wide 
repute, names ‘*' familiar in our mouths as 
household words,’’ and, beside these, a 


Then—and now.—lorty years ago Il 
considered myself an experienced gar- 
dener, seeing that I had already ten years 
of experience behind me, yet, though I had 
even then sonie suecesses. to my credit, 
how infinitely little I actually knew! I 
am still very active in my old profession, 
with no thought of looking forward to: the 
end. Horticulture is my life. When the 
one ends, so will the other. It occupies 
most of my waking thoughts, and I should 
hesitate to say how often it obtrudes upon 


cise, and methodical. The formality of our 
general garden schemes s stisfied, but did 
not inspire. It left imagination somewhat 
cold. Originality was not encouraged be- 
yond approved limits; new ideas were at 
a discount. Beautiful? Ah! yes, beauti- 
ful indeed; 


rather than startling. Placid and polished 


asa Tennysonian poem, there were lacking 


the depth and inspiration of a Browning, 
and thus was a perfect reflex of the spiril 
of the times. The parterre, the beds, were 


impressive, too, but soothing 
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carpeted in geometric designs, skilfully 
worked out, which swallowed up many 
thousands of plants that, when developed, 
reproduced the intricate, though perhaps 
charming, designs of a gaudy carpet. Not 
high art this. Art is not so imitative— 
rather it should be creative. 

Colour schemes.—When colour schemes 
were preferred to the more intricate and 
costly designs the beds were planted with 
flowers of contrasting or harmonising 
colours according to taste, but all with the 
idea that not a leaf must be out of place, 
or any dash of vagabond growth mar the 
regular outline. Its most ardent admirer 
could scarcely call it natural. It was the 
carrying out of one idea which, howsoever 
grandiose and Satisfactory, was but the 
ON idea still, suggesting nothing beyond 
restful pleasure. The carpet designs de- 
pended chiefly upon an unlimited supply 
of Alternantheras, Heheverias, Golden 
Feather, Mentha, Iresines, Lobelias, Pilea, 
Sedums, and the like, and colour schemes 
upon scarlet, pink, white, and tricolour 
Pelargoniums, not of the varieties now 
so popular, but comprising Vesuvius, 
Christine, White Swan, Mrs. Pollock, 
MacMahon, and Flower of Spring. In ad- 
dition, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, and 
uchsias were largely used. A bed of 
Cannas would be introduced when there 
Was a suitable background to neutralise 
their height, though some gardeners, 
greatly daring, began to use “ dot’? plants. 
Subjects having a will of their own, and 
not amenable to restriction, were practi- 
cally banished from the pleasure garden, 
and were to be found brightening the 
borders of the kitchen garden or the 
borders of the shrubberies. Even Roses 
were denied their right to the foremost 
place, and Rambler Roses, unless covering 
a pergola or climbing up a house, were 
looked upon as out of place. But then, 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, 
with their descendants, were not known. 

The Rose of. years. — Speaking 0 
Roses, nothing can better illustrate the 
progress made by British gardeners than 
the Rose. TWorty years ago the number of 
Hneglish-raised Roses of repute could be 
counted on the fingers, and we were en- 
tirely dependent upon the French nursery- 
men for all our new varieties. Every year 
they used to send us over a batch of from 
a dozen to a score, many of which proved 
to be synonymous, and a. larger propor- 
tion mediocre; so much so that not one 
variety out of ten is now grown. In the 
eighties our old friend Henry Bennet be- 
gan to be heard of, his novelties Her 
Majesty and later Mrs. J. Laing set the 
standard for future hybridists. The 
honoured name of Paul, honoured, indeed, 
in the Rose world, was, and is, the name 
of a master, or rather ‘‘ masters,’’ the re- 
sults of whose work helped to revolutionise 
the world of Roses. In those days we had 
H.P.s and Teas, with a Noisette or two, 
and just Cheshunt Hybrid and La France 
as Hybrid Teas. (There were, in fact, 
one or two more of the latter, but more or 
less insignificant.) One introduction opened 
the door to another, till to-day the Hybrid 
Tea class stands supremely above every 
other class for sweetness, vigour, profuse- 
ness, continuity of blooming, and choice- 
ness of colour. Continental Roses have 
waned so far as we are concerned, and it 
is only the few of outstanding merit like 
Druschki and Mme. 18. Herriot that are 
permanently adopted here. .Equally rapid 
strides have also been made with Rambler 
Roses, and I well remember the sensation 
at Harl’s Court when in 18938 (?) Mr. Chas. 
Turner exhibited Crimson Rambler. 

I was led quite unintentionally to this 
recollection of Roses, whieh TI had intended 
to finish up with, but here it is, quite out 
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of place, where, however, it shall rema 1. 
In the old garden shapely conifers were 
used to break up any appearance of general 
flatness, because their rigid outlines har- 
monised so exactly with the general idea. 
If any of them showed a disposition to 
grow their own way, then the shears had 
to be brought into play. 


The rock garden.—This idea of perfect 
order governed ithe rock garden, too. 
Iilere, where naturalness and ruggedness 
should have been the desiderata, we had 
regularity and flatness—a scheme not to 
produce, or reproduce, Nature, but to dis- 
play order;.not to make the plants fit in 
with the rocks, but the rocks to fit in with 
the plants. A few notable examples of 
patural roek gardening, still extant, 
existed to cast a reproach upon the insipid 
examples then in vogue, but until the en- 
tire idea of gardening was rudely shaken 
by stronger imaginations and more poetical 
instincts—instincts of liberty and of true 

“art—the Victorian garden pursued its 
placid course as undisturbed as the back- 
water of a mill stream, 








Revolution.—Kven before the late mid- 
Victorian era merged into the late Vie- 
torian, that is, before the first Jubilee, this 
placid stream was being agitated. New 
and daring ideas were being boldly. 
preached; ardent, artistic minds were 
groping and = struggling toward Nature. 
These the artificial failed to satisfy. They 
thought that the massing together of 
flowers in formal arrangement robbed 
them of their individual interest sand 
beauty, and thus, by making them one, 
deprived us of many pleasures. The fact 
is, art refused to be bound; 
formality was a negation of all it stood 
for; it asked for life, not stagnation. Per- 
haps the boldest and most effective of the 
advocates of a new order were this journal 
and its able editor W. Robinson. Indeed, 
so far as my memory serves me, it stood 
alone, but with such a message it- could 
not fail to make itself heard and heeded. 
The change came slowly, yet surely.’ The 
true instinct of the gardener was 
awakened, and though we, as a Class, are 
conservative to a degree, we began. to 
wonder why we had for so long. allowed 
ourselves to be slaves to fashion. 


Coming into their own.—The change 
brought once again into prominence our 
old Hnglish flowers and the hardy her- 
baceous plants. It gave us new ideas as 
to the value of many flowering shrubs. 
Our ideas of grouping underwent a com- 
plete) metamorphosis. Our schemes be- 
came more natural, freer, aud more com- 
prehensive. We beheld beauty where 
‘beauty really existed without asking first 
“Will it fit in with our scheme?’?. We 
have availed ourselves of it, with the re- 
sult that while retaining somewhat of the 
* bedding-out > system we have modified it 
-exceedingly. We have, perhaps, sacrificed 
colour, but have gained ‘ variety,” have 
banished ‘ formality ’’ and-secured ‘ free- 
dom,” have annihilated artificiality and 
approached ‘* Nature.’ Needless to say, 
this advance offered a great opportunity 
to the hybridist, with the result that 
valuabie developments have taken place in 
Snapdragons, Sweet Williams, Violas, 
Wallflowers, Polyanthus, Dahlias, and 
many another old favourite that had some- 
how ‘‘ lost caste,’’ while collectors, carry- 
ing their lives in their hands, have ran- 
sacked the hidden corners of the earth 
and sent home many cherished and highly- 
prized things that a generation ago would 
have been counted valueless. 


Regeneration.—The advent and evolu- 
tion of the tuberous Begonia from an in- 
significant and unreliable flower to the 











feature now is the lawn, and this is usually 


severe . 
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high state of perfection now ordinarily ~ 
current did much to oust the gaudy Pelar- 
gonium: from pride of place, though by ~ 
saying that it is far from my thoughts to” 
depreciate aul = =Crampel. But the yy 
Begonia, rich in gorgeous colouring, free- — 
flowering beyond description, lends not 
itself to formality, and could never haye 
fully developed ander the  Vietorian 
régime. . Funereal-looking Conifers, grand 
and stately in their proper place, are now 
given less prominence, while Berberis, 
Guelder Roses, Rhododendrons, and other — 
flowering shrubs are accorded that recogni- 
tion which is their undoupted due. So it 
amounts to this, that instead of standing 
on a coign of vantage, at some predeter- 
mined date, to admire the garden as a 
whole, we have every inducement to walk 
around and drink in its beauties in detail, 
not on any given date, but almost on any 
day through nine months of the year. 


Var be it -from me_ to Suggest that 
“order”? has departed from our gardens 
during the past forty years. Order is ag 
prevalent as ever, and so would we have 
it, only it is ‘order’? with a difference. 
There are greater freedom, elasticity, unm 
trammelled design. But “ design ’’ there | 
certainly is, and rightly so. Never can | 
order be banished from any but the “wild * 
garden,’”? and even there we find well- = 
ordered disorder. The only severely eut 7 



























































































































4s green, as pleasant, and ag short as in @ 
the. severest days. Cleanliness and tidi-—— 
ness are as highly prized as ever they werejaas 
the old, old principles so dear to genera- 7 
tions of past gardeners will us surely con- 7 
trol their successors for generations to 4 
come. Bi 


The status of the gardener.—With 
all this, the status of the gardener has not 
been lowered, but raised. It is expected of — 
him to look well to his education, to know | 
the why and the wherefore, the pros and | 
the cons. He studies the secrets of Nature 
and learns -her Ways. Empiricism, so 7 
seneral among the old, is not permitted the — 
young gardener. He ig a well-read nan, 3 
aman of sound common sense, but able to 
give reasonable play to his imagination.» — 
He takes up chenistry as an. essential — 
study, and even considers geology as use- 
ful to him. “No -whit behind —his- pre- 
decessor in practical knowledge and en- 
thusiasm, he adds to if that wider know- 
ledge which science imparts, and thus en- 
Joys advantages not within the reach of a 
past generation. In his hands our gar- 
dens, with all their traditions, are safe 
and, as he inherited the charge of the 
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finest gardens in the world, so he willhand — 
them on to his successors with reputation ~ 
unimpaired. f 
ies ep Fe ad pea = 

Dianthus integer.— This Pink is as a¢e- ; 


commodating in its haibits 
Many of the Dianthus see 
short-lived or to 


as it is pretty. 
m to be either 
deteriorate rather 
rapidly after a year or two ; but I find this 
soes on year after year without any atten- — 
tion at all, though it seems to appreciate 
an occusional top-dressing. Jit thrives in — 
4 very ‘ight and sandy soil, and gives an 
abundance of its little white-fringed 
flowers every year: Although it LTows | 
weil, it is not one of the rampant kinds, 
and cam be safely used close to choice 
subjects without much fear of overwhelm-* 
ing “them. It is very happy in a brick 
rubble moraine, and self-sown seedlings 
spring up round about it. T also have it 
doing well in a retaining wall, where it 
looks very nice, and is always admired. 
Taking it all round, I think it is quite 
one of the best of the family for the 
amateur’s roek garden.—N, LL. 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fert, and Watet Gattdens. 
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Or the species contained in this popu- 
lar genus the Bird’s Bye Primrose (P. 
farinosa) has the widest distribution, It 
and its various forms are found on the 
mountains and sub-alpine regions of 
Burope, Central and Northern Asia, and 
Northern and Aretic America, with one 
representative at the extreme southern 
point of South America. It is one of the 
marsh-loving species, and is usually found 
in cool, damp meadows, where it loves to 
nestle among the short Grass and other 
low-growing plants. 

The illustration of LP. farinosa, here 
given, is from a photograph taken of the 
plant growing in its home in the Turtmann 
valley, in the Valais, a boggy meadow 
dotted all over with a profusion of similar 


farinosa 


Eye PRIMROSE). 


and covered with a farinose powder be- 
neath. Rising above the silvery leaves is 
a stout scape 3 inches to 6 inches long, on 
which is carried a crowded head of spread- 
ing flowers the colours of which range 
from rosy-purple to white. One of the 
most distinct varieties is found in the 
north of Seotland, where it flourishes in 
the pasture lands of Caithness, Suther- 
land, and the Orkney Islands. This is 

P. F. scotrca.—A smaller plant than PI. 
farinosa, with broader leaves in propor- 
tion and flowers of a rich violet-purple 
colour with a yellow throat. 

P. F. FINMARCTIICA, from Finland -and 
Seandinavia, is a pretty little plant with 
smooth, roundish, entire leaves and small 
bluish-white flowers. 














The Bird’s Eye Primrose in marshy, spongy ground at an elevation of 6,500 feet. 


tufts in companionship with the beautiful 
Gentiana bavarica and many other equally 
charming alpines. In our own country it 
is found on the hills of northern England 
and Seotland, and is one of the most at- 
tractive little Primulas we have. It can 
be grown with very little trouble, its two 
principal requirements being good loamy 
soil with a fair amount of moisture and in 
the south a moderate amount of shade. In 
the cooler parts of the country it grows 
well in the open in ordinary. soil, and 
forms large tufts. It seeds very freely, 
and fresh seeds germinate well, so there 
is no difficulty in keeping up the stock. It 
will be found, however, that the plants 
are frequently forced out of the ground, 
probably by frost, and lie quite free, and 
thus in danger of becoming shrivelled and 
eventually killed. When this occurs they 
must be replanted firmly before harm 
comes to them. 

With such a wide range it possesses it 
naturally follows that there are a great 
many forms, several of which have been 
given distinctive names. The typical plant 
here figured has a rosette or tuft of ovate 
spathulate leaves 14. inches to 2 inches 
long, crenulate margins, glabrous above 


P. F. tonatseapa, from the Caucasus and 
Siberia, has tall scapes each 1 foot high, 
green leaves, and rose-coloured flowers. 

P. PF. MAGELLANICA is found in the region 
bordering on the Straits of Magellan. It 
is a stout plant 7 inches high with white 
flowers on short pedicels in a capitate 
head. 

P. Fr. mistasstnica.—This form, found in 
Arctic North America and Hastern Siberia, 
has mealy leaves and scapes each 4 inches 
to 10 inches high, with umbels of rosy- 
purple flowers. 

These are some of the more distinct 
varieties, but many others have been given 
names by botanists which it has not been 
considered necessary to mention here. 

Wi I: 


Alpine Catchflies from Seed. 


SeveraL of the best hardy Silenes, or 
Catchflies, for the rock garden can be 
easily raised from seeds. By this means 
a number of plants can be obtained at 





little cost and a better effect produced in a: 


short time. Some choice gems are named 
below as among the alpine Silenes which 
ean be grown from seeds. 

How vTo sow,—Procure some 6-ineh pots 
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and some fine, open soil composed of about 
one-third loam, one-third well-decomposed 
leaf-soil or peat, and one-third sand. In 
the bottom of the pots put about 14 inches 
of drainage; on the top of this a layer of 
the rougher compost, and fill to within an 
inch of the surface with the finer soil. 
Water this well, and, when the water has 
drained away, sow the seeds very thinly, 
covering them with a little fine-sifted soil 
of the same kind. Press gently down and 
set the pots in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
after sowing, which may be performed 
from March until the end of May. The 
pots may be covered with a piece of glass 
with a slate or brown paper on the top 
As soon as any of the seedlings appear, the 
glass, etc., should be removed and the seed- 
lings gradually exposed to light and air, 
When they have made a pair of true leaves 
the seedlings must be pricked out about an 
inch apart, removing them in autumn to 
their permanent quarters or wintering 
them under glass until spring. The fol- 
lowing are offered in seeds and are de- 
sirable plants :— 

SILENE ACAULIS (the Moss Campion or 
Catehfly).—This is a charming carpeter 
only about 2 inches in height, with rosy 
purple flowers. It is rather shy-blooming 
in many gardens and should have a gritty 
soil in full sun. 

SILENE ALPESTRIS (the Alpine Catchfly).— 
This has glistening white flowers on plants 
about 6 inches high. It flowers freely and 
does well in sun or partial shade. 

SILENE ASTERIAS GRANDIFLORA.—Here Wwe 
have a plant for either the border or the 
rock garden, It is only a biennial in cer- 
tain gardens, though perennial in others. 
It is about 18 inches high, and has 
clustered heads of crimson-scarlet flowers. 
It prefers a lightish soil in partial shade. 

SILENE CORREVONIANA. (Correvon’s Cateh- 
fly).—This is a rather loose-growing, yet 
pleasing Catehfly for the rock garden, and 
grows to a height of about 6 inches. It 
hag creamy-white flowers. 

Sttene EnizaserHa (Blizabeth’s Catch- 
fly).—Not one of the easiest, this is cer- 
tainly one of the choicest of the race. If 
is only about 6 inches in height and bears 
wonderfully big rosy-purple flowers which 
resemble those of a Clarkia. It needs a 
very well-drained, sandy soil in a sunny 
position. 

SILENE Fortuner (Fortune’s Catchfly).— 
Here we have a border plant about 2 feet 
high, with fringed brilliant rose flowers. 
These somewhat resemble those of a single 
Pink. 

SILENE MARITIMA, the Sea Campion.— 
This is a pretty plant with white flowers 
and an inflated capsule. It is found on our 
shingly sea coasts, but grows well in the 
garden on rockwork. Both the white and 
the rose variety can be obtained in seeds. 
Tt is about 3 inches high and of rather 
trailing habit. A sunny position is best. 


SingeNeE Poumimio (the Dwarf Alpine 
Catehfly) is a choice plant of a tufted habit 
of growth with deep rose flowers.—It does 
best in a sunny position in light, gritty 
soil. 

SILENE Scowarta (Schafta’s Catchfly).— 
In Silene Schafta we have a valuable 
dwarf, slightly trailing plant which will 
bloom from late summer until frost comes. 
It has rosy-purple flowers and is quite 
hardy. Its usual height is about 6 inches. 

Other species which are procurable in 
the form of seeds are S. pennsylvanica 
(6 inches high, bright rose), S. Tommasin- 
iana (a tufted plant with white flowers), 
S Vallesia (flesh-coloured,- only 4 inches 
high), and the new S. Wardi, which I 
have neyer seen in bloom, S. ARNOTT 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Scillas and Chionodoxas. — Spring 
flowers appear to have sprung up as if by 
magic. With the advent of more genial 
weather both Squills and the Glory of the 
Snow in yariety are in full bloom. After 
the dull and depressing weather, with its 
continual torrents of rain, the various 
shades of blue found in these flowers are 
very welcome, and make extremely pretty 
patches when the sun shines on them.— 
W. MoG. 


Early flowers.—On all hands one hears 
of spring flowers opening prematurely, 
owing to the mild winter, but I wonder 
how many gathered Primroses the third 
week in January? I did so. Some roots 
were beginning to flower before the Snow- 
drops were really out in this garden. The 
Primrose plants have never died off as 
usual, young leaves coming up among the 
old leaves of last season.—C. T., Ampthill 
Park Gardens, Beds. 

Cydonia japonica in bloom.—Among 
shrubs coming into flower is a piece of 
Cydonia japonica at the foot of a south 
wall, and upon which stray sprays of 
blossom have been in evidence throughout 
the winter. These sprays have been less 
numerous than is usually the case. In 
some seasons quite a good display has 
been made, and in much more severe 
weather than. that whieh we have «been 
experiencing. This is well worth the 
notice of planters who appreciate vivid 
colours in shrubs.—Scort. 

The netted tris (Iris reticulata).—A 
eolony of Iris reticulata was, on February 
16th, in full bloom—earlier than usual. 
This particular colony grows under a 
glass coping at the foot of a warm Peach 
wall, and it appears to be suited by its 
environment. The variety increases but 
slowly, yet every bulb has apparently 
bloomed this season. J. reticulata has a 
slight but well-defined perfume, not un- 
like that of the Violet. I. reticulata 
orandiflora—an improved form—is not yet 
in flower.—Scort. 


Green manuring.—It cannot be too often 
insisted on in these days of manure 
searcity that animal manure is not neces- 
sary for fertilising the ground, and that 
excellent results can be obtained by using 
vegetable manure. I am glad to see that 
Messrs. Ryder are listing a special mixture 
of seeds for the sole purpose of being 
crown for manure. Of course, many 
farmers have been alive to the value of 
vegetable manure for some time past, but 
many gardeners are quite ignorant of. its 
value, or, if not ignorant of it, are not 
sufficiently alive to the value of sowing 
vacant plots with suitable seed, using 
land for this purpose which otherwise 
might be unoccupied. Almost all green- 
stuff is good to dig in, but leguminous 
plants are, perhaps, the best, especially 
such things as Vetehes and Lupins, which 
are rich in nitrogen. I have seen a barren, 
sandy field much improved by being 
thickly sown with Lupins which were 
afterwards ploughed in. I seem to remem- 
ber John Stuart Mill, in his ‘‘ Political 
Eeonomy,’’ describing how, in France, 
barren tracts of sandhills were brought 
into fertility by sowing them with the com- 
mon Broom first and ploughing it in, and 
subsequently repeating the process with 
other leguminous plants as humus began 
to develop. It often happens that a plot 
of garden which has been eleared of late 


Potatoes lies fallow for the rest of the 


autumn. On such could well be grown a 
crop of Vetches with profit.—N. L. 


Narcissus pallidus precox.—My earliest 
clump of Narcissus pallidus precox, gsrow- 
ing under a big plant of Spirzea canescens, 
was fully in flower on February 10th. 
This clump is of one of several varieties 
of this early Pyrenean Daffodil found by 
the late Mr. Peter Barr. It is always my 
earliest here except N. minimus, and some- 
times N. cyclamineus. This year N. pal- 
lidus preecox has been the first to bloom. 
The clump in question is in a sheltered 
place, and seems to appreciate the kindly 
protection afforded it by the Spirsa.—s. 
ARNOTT. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum.—This Rho- 
dodendron is flowering less freely than 
usual. It is a variety, however, which is 


well worth inclusion, and, were it only - 


for its earliness, it might be more freely 
planted. My experience of the variety is 
that it does not grow to an unwieldy size, 
when planted in a naturally favourable 
position in almost pure peat, so quickly 
as others, and this, to me, is a recom- 
mendation. The difficulty here is not to 
induce Rhododendrons to grow, but to 
keep them within moderate bhounds.—W. 
MoG., Balmae. 

The white Mezereon.—This has now been 
in bloom from about the beginning of 
lebruary this year, and would probably 
have been in flower a little earlier had the 
weather been brighter. A big bush here is 
very beautiful with ifs many leafless 
branches wreatbhed with flowers of creamy- 
white. A hard night's frost may some- 
times blacken the fully-open blooms, but, 
as a rule, these are so closely followed by 
the opening of the dormant buds that the 
show of flower is little affected later on. 
The berries-on this white variety are 
yellow instead of red. This Daphne is 
easily raised by sowing the berries, 
although some time will elapse before 
flowering plants are produced. Self-sown 
seedlings sometimes appear.—DuMFRiks. 


Gynerium argenteum as a pot plant.— 
I was much surprised to read ‘‘ A Scot- 
tish Gardener’s’”’ note as to this in GAR- 
DENING, January 24th (p. 40), and think a 
warning should be given to those unac- 
quainted with the danger which might 
arise from using it in this way. I have 
seen some terrible wounds caused by its 
leaves, which, on account of the rough 
edges, are extremely painful. I. have 
also heard of horses having been fatally 
injured by its razor-like leaves. To take 
such a plant into rooms frequented by 
persons with bare arms and children is 
little short of madness. The Pampas 
Grass is a noble plant; and beautiful in 
its proper place, being second to none in 
late autumn when bearing its glorious 
Silvery plumes.—Hh. M. 


Giant Rockfoils (Megaseas).—I lately 
saw a colony of two dozen plants or more 
of the lovely Siberian variety, M. cordi- 
folia, pushing up the rose-coloured spikes 
of bloom, some 6 inches or more high, the 
last week in January, the large, heart- 
shaped leaves looking the picture of health 
for mid-winter, specially so for this 
locality, where fogs and smoke more or 
less abound at this time of year. ‘The 
variety above noted deserves extended 
cultivation, not only for its early flower- 
ing, but for the attractive colour of the 
blooms. It grows freely in well-drained 
soil, preferring a sunny aspect, and is 
well adapted as an edging plant, or massed 
on the rockery, and may be grown in 6- 
inch pots under comparatively cool green- 
house treatment.—J.. Mayne, Litham. 
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Helleborus niger.—Everyone admires the 
Christmas Rose, yet, on looking round, 
how seldom is it found in good order in 
gardens. This is evidently due to unsuit- 
able soil or to unsuitable soil in conjune- 
tion with dampness. Observation has con- 
vinced me that upon gravelly soil the 
Christmas Rose flourishes, and I imagine 
that it would do equally well upon chalk. 
Nor, as some think, will it sueceed under 
shade, an exposed site suiting its require- 
ments much better. .Considering the high 
value placed upon its blooms at mid- 
winter it might be worth while, in cases of 
failure, to attempt to reproduce the condi- 
tions above indicated,—A ScorrrsH GAR- 
DENER 


Lupinus argenteus.—If this fine Lupin 
is not so free as L. arboreus it is, at least, 
quite as. attractive, and decidedly of 
neater habit. LL. argenteus is one of those 
plants which lie under suspicion in respect 
of hardiness, owing to its Californian 
origin. While, in this district, we have a 
yery mild climate—one in which reputedly 


tender plants are quite hardy—lI fancy > 


that I. argenteus may be planted without 
misgiving where conditions are less favour- 
able. At any rate, in our northern climate 
the variety is well worth a little protee- 
tion, or of being, planted in a sheltered - 
place. IT saw this Lupin for the first time 
at the International Show at Chelsea in 
1912, and it proved a centre of attraction 
not only to, those who foresee a future for 
Lupins, but to hardy plant lovers gener- 
ally.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Iris reticulata Krelagei.—This year a 
nice clump of Tris reticulata Krelagei was 
in flower on February 13th, although not 
in a sunny, warm position. It is growing 
in the rock garden, where it has been for 
about sixteen years without lifting and 
replanting. It is a good variety of this 
variable form of the lovely Netted Iris, 
and is very handsome, with its large, 
broad-petalled flowers, almost crimson in 
its tones, and delightful in every way 
when associated with Snowdrops, Snow- 
flakes, and other early spring flowers. 
This clump is derived from a _ solitary 
bulb I purchased more than twenty years 
ago, and it has always kept free from 
disease, and has been in every way satis- 
factory in light, rather sandy soil in the 
rock garden. To preserye its charm from 
defacement by the rude weather of Feb- 
ruary, I generally put a handlight or 
similar shelter over the clump, and the 
greater purity and increased duration of 


the flowers well repay one for this Jittle ~ 


trouble.—Hss, 


Bellwort (Uvularia).—-Of the several 
Uvularias, Uvularia grandiflora and U. 
perfoliata are the best. Both are natives 
of North America, and quite hardy with 
us. They make pretty border plants, their 
pleasing foliage and yellow flowers look-— 
ing well in such a place, but they are also 
excellent for the rock garden. They love 
a sandy loam, but do not appear to object 
to a position in soil of this kind which is 
fairly moist in the growing season. They 
are inereased by division. When in suit- 
able places they produce their pretty droop- 
ing flowers in plenty, and, though not bril- 
liant, are attractive. U. grandiflora is 
only about a foot high, has graceful, 
slender stems and pretty leaves, with an 
abundant display of clear yellow drooping 
flowers. Its ally, U. perfoliata, is about 
6 inches taller, but the. blooms are of a 
pale greenish-yellow. The best plants I 
haye seen were in a rock garden partly 
shaded by trees and on the steep banks of 
a lake. Here, in moist, sandy loam, the 
Uvularias grew splendidly and flowered 
freely.—S, ARNOTT, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Perpetual-Flowering Carnations. 


THESE are, perhaps, not so extensively 
grown as the merits of the flower warrant. 
They are easy of cultivation, perfectly 
hardy, and can be grown successfully out- 
doors: during the late spring and summer 
months, after which time the plants may 
be removed into a cold greenhouse, when 
plenty of blooms should be available for 





a beginner, discretion should be exercised 
regarding the selection of varieties, and 
only plants of vigorous and free-flowering 
habit should be chosen. 

The following may be recommended :— 
White Enchantress, May Day (pale rose). 
Salmon Enchantress (deep salmon pink), 
Wivelsfield White, Deacon (orange-scar- 


Carnation Allwoodi Hector. 


cutting well into October and even later. 
It is not necessary to utilise a cold green- 
house for late autumn and winter quarters, 
though by so doing later blooms are ob- 
tained. Being quite hardy, some growers 
advocate wintering out of doors on a 
aised border. The method of propagation 
is by layering in June or July, or from 
euttings which may be taken at any time. 
From a decorative point of view the Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation has many 
Claims, and, furthermore, it is economical, 
fof, as its name implies, a supply of cut 
blooms for several months can be obtained, 
also a plant is good for three years. 
During the past few years many new and 
charming varieties haye been raised. For 


let), Triumph (bright crimson), Mikado 
(heliotrope), Sunstar (yellow), Wivelsfield 
Wonder (silvery-white, flaked rose-pink), 
and Lady Northeliffe (rich salmon-pink),. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
have a reliable stock of these and other 
varieties, also of Perpetual Border Carna- 
tions, DPorder Carnations, and the old 
Clove. Their latest introduction is All- 
woodi, which is a cross between the Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation and various 
hardy garden Pinks. There are several 
varieties of Allwoodi, all of which are per- 
fectly hardy, remarkably free-flowering, 
useful for cutting, and possessing the 
strong, fragrant perfume characteristic of 
the Dianthus family. 
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Gilia coronopifolia. 
I rrrst saw this plant on August 28th, 
1906. when it was shown by Messrs. G. A. 
Clark, Ltd., Dover, before the Royal Horti- 
eultural Society. Since then I have grown 
it on several occasions, and it ean be re- 
commended both for the border and pots. 

A native of S. Carolina and introduced 
in 1726, it is a half-hardy biennial densely 
covered with finely-cut foliage, the tubular- 
shaped flowers a shade of orange-scarlet 
and produced in quantity on stems about 
© feet in height. Seeds may be sown in 
July or August in pans or pots of fine soil, 
and if placed in a cool greenhouse and 
shaded from strong sunlight germination 
will soon commence. When large enough 
the seedlings should be potted off singly 
into small pots and placed in a cold-frame, 
where ample ventilation must be given 
whenever the weather is favourable. As 
winter approaches, water must be afforded 
sparingly or the foliage will damp off and 
the plant die; in fact, the beginner ought 
not to be discouraged if he loses a few 
examples. I always lose a small percent- 
age. When the days begin to lengthen a 
portion of the plants may be potted up for 
greenhouse decoration. Good specimens 
are produced in 6-inch pots, or three plants 
may. be placed in a pot § inches or 9 inches 
in diameter. Until the receptacles are 
filled with roots careful watering is essen- 
tial. Ordinary potting compost will suit 
this charming plant. Any not required for 
pots may be planted outside in March, 
selecting a warm, open position. 

Tew 13. 





Begonia Froebeli. — This 3egonia is 
much less grown now for late summer and 
autumn flowering than was at one time 
the ease. This is probably due to the 
great, choice of the hybrids between B. 
socotrana and the different members of 
the tuberous-rooted section that we have 
now in our gardens. Still, B. Froebeli is 
well worth growing, for it isa pretty, free- 
flowering, and distinct species. It was 
introduced from Ecuador by M. Froebel, 
nurseryman, of Zurich, somewhere about 
fifty years ago. Though this Begonia 
forms a tuber it is not so solid as that 
produced by the ordinary tuhberous-rooted 
varieties, but often consists of little more 
than a dense mass of fibrous roots, though 
at times there is a decided tuber. In this 

Xegonia both the leaves and flowers spring 
direct from the rootstock, as the plant 
does not produce a stem after the manner 
of the tuberous-rooted kinds. Another dis- 
tinet feature is that the leaves are thickly 
eovered with hairs. The flowers, which 
yary a good deal in tint, are usually of 
some shade of crimson or scarlet. Owing 
to the comparatively thin tubers they will 
suffer if too much parched up in the win- 
ter. IT am not aware that any hybrids 
have been obtained between this species 
and the tuberous varieties, though many 
attempts to cross them were at one time 
made. It has, however, given us one 
valuable hybrid, which is now very scarce. 
This is DB. incomparabilis, the result of 
crossing TB. Froebeli and DB. polypetala. 
It is a bold-growing plant with erect, 
many-flowered scapes of deep scarlet 
blossoms. It received an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society in 
November, 1895.—W. T. 

White Pinks._-For associating with 
Mignonette a few pots of white Pinks— 
Her Majesty or Mrs. Sinkins—are very 
useful. Good tufts from a ecold-frame or 


‘from the open border, carefully lifted and 


put into 5-inch pans, make attractive 
pieces. They must not, however, at any 
time have an unduly high temperature or 
the embryo buds will damp off. 
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Growing Cyclamens. 


AS a reader of GARDENING, I take the 
liberty of asking you to give me advice 


re growing Cyclamens for greenhouse. I. 


have made repeated attempits over a num- 
ber of years, but find I do not get the 
results I should like. I have a good 
greenhouse, heat normal,’ with fair atten- 
tion paid to the airing and watering, ac- 
cording to the season. I cannot get.them 
past the small-sized corms. I also have 
good frames. Can you help me in the 
matter? I should like advice as to how to 


treat the Cyclamen from seedlings on-.- 
wards.—H. H. Parsons, Hdgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 


[The fine examples of Cyclamen that one 
meets with at shows are generally grown 
by those who cultivate them in quantity. 
Cydlamens are more particular in their 
cultural requirements than many other 
plants, hence, when a house is devoted to 
their culture, the most suitable treatment 
ean be them given. The seed may be sown 
in August, in.a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and placed in a strue- 
ture where a nice, genial temperature is 
maintained. It, as a rule, germinates 
irregularly, hence it should be sown thinly, 
as the earliest plants can then be lifted 
earefully and potted singly without dis- 
turbing the others. During the winter 
they need a light position and a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs. 3y spring 
many of the plants may. be shifted into 
38-inch pots, and soon after midsummer 
they should be ready for putting into-pots 
5 inches in diameter, in which they may 
be allowed to flower. - During August and 
September the plants grow freely, when 
they will do well-in-a cold frame, -pro- 
vided care is taken to remove them to a 
warmer structure before the nights grow 
cold. When the pots are well filled with 
roots a dose of weak liquid manure once 
a week will be beneficial. 

Important points in the culture of Cycla- 
mens are to keep them clear of insect 
pests, thrips and aphides being particu- 
larly troublesome, to allow a free circula- 
tion of air without direct draught, and to 
maintain an even temperature and a moist 
atmosphere. Plenty of light during the 
winter is also very essential. A liberal 
amount of water, consistent with perfect 
drainage, is necessary. Old plants that 
have flowered may be kept dry for a time 
after all the leaves have died off, but not 
before. They must then in July be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil, and repotted, 
after which they should be stood in a 
frame. Shade from the hottest sunshine 
is very essential. As the plants grow, 
plenty of air must be given, otherwise the 
young leaves are apt to damp. On dull, 
moist days, it will be a great advantage to 
remove the lights altogether. ] 





Plants in frames.—Those who have 
frames where young plants are being shel- 
tered for the winter are often more con- 
cerned about keeping them free from frost 
than from that other enemy to plant life, 
viz., damp. As a rule, it is damp more 
than frost which is the cause of so many 
losses among plants under these struc- 
tures in winter. It often occurs that at 
this time of the year frames receive less 
attention, except to cover them with mats 
or bags on frosty nights, the reason being 
that, owing to business which calls many 


away from home during the day, lights 
are not lifted so frequently and plants 
examined as they should be. It is, per- 


haps, easier to point out what ought to 
be done than to earry it into effect, but 


few, who appreciate the benefit derived 
by the admission of air to frames during 
the day, will fail to have the necessary 
attention given by the home folk. To 
illustrate the value of ventilation to sub- 
jects found in many frames at present, 
such as Tufted Pansies, Calceolarias, and 
Pentstemons, one has only to leave the 
frames closed for the best part of a week 
when the weather is mild, with possibly 
sun for a little time, and then*we see 
what happens ; the foliage loses its fresh- 
ness, not infrequently it takes on a sickly 
appea rance, some of the leaves damp off, 
and contaminate others if not removed. 
There is only one remedy—to take away 
all infected leaves, to stir the surface of 
the soil, and dust a little sulphur about, 
and, above all, to admit air when the 
weather is mild.—LEAHURST. 





Potting Pelargoniums in Autumn. 


““BourntaA’’ (p. 560) refers to the method 
of potting up old plants of the above intact 
as they are lifted from the ground, retain- 
ing them thus and deferring propagation 
till spring. The method is an old one and 
still frequently adopted by gardeners re- 
quiring a limited number of plants, and in 
those instances where housing accommoda- 
tion is not present on an adequate scale. 
Tt is also adopted for reasons other than 
propagation, viz., for the production of 
winter bloom, the old plants quickly re: 
eovering from the lifting if the work be 
done early, and blooming profusely at a 
time when flowers of such things are not 
plentiful. Coming from-the ground with 
practically no soil attached to their roots it 
is quite a simple matter to get six or eight 
of the old plants into an 8-inch pot, and, 
by the removal of all the larger leaves not 
much harm is done. Naturally, the flower 
trusses are less fine than those from plants 
specially -grown for the production of 
winter bloom, but: they are bright and use- 
ful, notwithstanding. The plants intended 
for this work are, of course, placed in the 
greenhouse shortly after lifting and given 
slight warmth. ‘To lift the plants and cut 
them back at potting time, as ‘‘ Bournia ”’ 
did aforetime, was wrong-in principle and 
bad in practice, and, imposing a twofold 
check upon them in their. then sappy con- 
dition, it was little wonder that not a few 
of the plants died. The practice; too, is 
attended by results far more fatal when 
the plants are consigned to cold pit or 
frame where damp and cold reign supreme 
at this season, and in those instances, par- 
ticularly where watering—hardly neces- 
sary at all in the cirecumstances—is done 
in a thoughtless, unintelligent.manner. 
DES 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Propagation.—The yearly work of pro- 
pagation is again fairly under way. Ina 
general way the young growths of all 
plants which have recently been subjected 
to a little heat will root freely in the pro- 
pagating pit, especially if a little bottom 
heat be available. I find Cocoa-fibre by 
far the most effective rooting medium, for, 
in addition to the fact that it can be kept 
at an equable moisture, a bed with a depth 
of 4 inches or 5 inches of this material 
generates a mild bottom heat which is 
sufficient for the majority of cuttings. 
Leggy plants of Dracznas can be cut.down 
and the stems cut into short lengths and 
inserted in such a bed as that deseribed 
will push up growths at each joint and 
emit plenty of roots. Crotons have been 
given a back place during the past few 
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years, but the tips of old plants made into 
cuttings and put into the propagating-case 
will soon make useful little plants for 
decoration.—W. McG. 


Clivias.— Possibly one of >the reasons 
why some who start well with Clivias— 
known also as Imantophyllums—and 
afterwards fail with them, may be traced 
to wrong treatment meted out to them 
after the flowering period. Clivias, when 
in bloom, are amongst the most attractive 
greenhouse plants of late spring and early 
summer, their Lily-like flowers, rising 
clear of their foliage, being very charm- 
ing. Olivias do not need, and should not 
be subjected to, any drying off and turned 
into a cold frame or out of doors. On the 
contrary, it is then when growth should 
be encouraged, “susmuch as they are ever- 
green, and haye not a season of rest, like 
liliums, for example. It is best, there- 
fore, to keep them in the greenhouse for 
a time at least, until growth is completed, 
when afterwards they can be removed to 
a frame for a time. Prior to their bloom- 
ing, Clivias may be given occasionally a 
weak stimulant.—TowNsMAN. 

Greenhouse Calceolarias.—It is now 
time that herbaceous Calceolarias were 
moved into their flowering-pots. Pre- 
suming that the plants have been wintered 
in 5-inch pots, the most promising speci- 
mens can go into those 8 inches in dia- 
meter; smaller plants into 17-inch pots. 
Let the potting be done carefully in order 
that the succulent foliage is not damaged, 
and pot fairly firmly. It is well, too, at 
this time to place in position such: light 
Bamboo tips, or-other supports, as may be 
required. Return the plants for a time 
to the atmosphere in which: they. have 
hitherto been grown, water carefully, and 
in a few days give a light vaporising in 
order to prevent the possibility of an at- 
tack of aphis. 

Gloxinia maculata.—The plants now 
generally grown in gardens as Gloxinias 
are, by botanists, not included “in. that 
genus. A true Gloxinia is, however, -G. 
maculata, a pretty and distinct plant 
introduced from New Grenada as long ago 
as 17380. This. Gloxinia 
tuberous root from which a stout suecu- 
lent stem is pushed up to a-height of 2 feet 
to 83 feet. This stem is peculiarly spotted, 
whence the specific name of macu- 
lata. is derived. The lower part of the 
stem is clothed with heart-shaped leaves 
each 6 inches or. so across, green-on the 
upper surface, and tinged with purple be- 
neath. The flowers, which are borne for 
some distance along the upper part of the 
stem, are large, somewhat Foxglove-like, 
and soft -purplish-lilae. in  colour.— 
Satu evs ; 

Schizanthuses.—A good many people 
who somehow fail to look upon Schizan- 
thuses with any degree of favour for pot 
culture grow them in beds and borders. 
Amongst those who haye greenhouses, 


forms “a* firm, - 






ie 


there are not a few who to-day are find- — 


ing out how much they have missed in 
not including them in their under-glass 
arrangement. These very. beautiful an- 
nuals may be raised from seed sown like 
any other half-hardy annual, and potted 
in a light. soil, to which may be added, 
when transferring them to their blooming 
pots, a little rotted manure. The reward 
will be plants loaded with blossoms, pro- 


viding a continuous show for many weeks. - 


—LEAHURST. 


Cold frames.—With the lengthening 
days, cold frames will require more atten- 
tion. 
manent beds may have some fresh soil 
added and incorporated with the older 
material, in order that they may be ready 
for use as required, 





Any of these which may contain per- + 
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PLANTS. 





Rhododendrons at Sheffield Park. 


Some idea of the imposing display cf 


/Rhododendrons shown in the foreground of 
| Sheffield Park, the home of Mr. A. G. 


Soames, may be gathered from the illus- 
tration, which depicts huge broken masses 
of these gorgeous shrubs at the height of 


|their beauty, and which, flowering with 


such profusion, are excelled by no other 


igenus. The bold and extensive grouping 
provides a fitting foreground to such a 


noble mansion, and demonstrates in aA 


/practical way what can be accomplished 


by the generous use of these handsome 





shrubs. The rolling masses of bloom give 
a striking example of the wealth of colour 
to be derived from such extensive planting, 
and, being broken here and there by other 
shrubs, are relieved of the monotonous 
effect too often met with through their 
Over-use near country houses. 

Besides Rhododendrons the gardens 
possess: noble features of interest, in- 
cluding two large and extremely beautiful 
lakes which have been dealt with in a 
most artistic manner and are now richly 
endowed with Water Lilies and other 
choice subjects, whilst the fringes of the 
lakes are planted with a large and inter- 
esting collection of moisture-loving plants. 
Of rare trees, shrubs, and. hardy. plants 
the gardens are full, and these are -taste- 
fully disposed.. .There are. also some 
magnificent trees in the grounds, including 
an exceptionally fine and stately group of 
Pinus Pinaster (the Maritime Pine). The 


whole place shows thought and = care, 
charming landscape pictures meeting the 
eye at every turn. HW. M. 





Anemone (Hepatica) angulosa major.— 
This is the earliest form of Anemone, or 
Hepatiea angulosa, its blooms often ap- 
pearing in January, but more frequently 
in early February. - It has large light blue 
flowers, and the foliage, like that of the 
other varieties of H. angulosa, is larger 
than that of Anemone Hepatiea, the com- 
mon Hepatica. This fine Hepatiea likes a 


Rhododendrons at Sheffield Park. 


strong loam and an aspect facing east or 
north. It is best divided when in bloom, 
but one is generally unwilling to spoil the 
beauty of a good clump when it is in full 
beauty.—S. ARNOTT. 





° e 
Heliotrope and Clematis. 
I witt feel very much obliged if you will 
kindly give me the names of the best 
Heliotrope (not purple) and the best white 
Clematis for the front of a house facing 
due south. I would be grateful for any 
directions for the planting and culture of 
same. WH. Sv Ff. 
[The term purple is, in many cases, so 
widely applied that, in the opinion of 
some, all the dark Heliotropes have a more 
or less purple-tint. The following are all 
good varieties from which you may make 
your selection :—Mme. Marie André (deep 
lavender), Piciola (mauve with a reddish 
tint), and White Lady (almost white, very 
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fragrant). Should you prefer a darker 
flower, The Speaker ig one that can be 
recommended. With regard to the best 
white Clematis opinions will, of course, 
vary, but for the situation named we 
would suggest, as a very desirable kind, 
Alba magna, one of the lanuginosa group 
with pure white, large, broad-petalled 
flowers. It blooms during the summer and 
autumn. There is a white form of 
Clematis Jackmanni, but we think that 
Alba magna will suit you best. In plant 
ing the Clematis a suitable place must be 
prepared for its reception. If the soil is 
fairly good all that is necessary is to dig 
it deeply and mix a little well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould with it.. If, on the 
other hand, it is very poor, as is often the 
ease at the foot of a wall, a hole a couple 
of feet deep and as much in width should 
be taken out and replaced by some good 
compost. If the planting is thoroughly 





done very little further attention will be 
needed, except an occasional watering till 
the plant is established. Any pruning re- 
quired will depend upon the space avail- 
able. The variety Alba magna flowers 
upon the shoots of the same year, hence 
any pruning required may be done in early 
spring before growth recommences, while 
much the same may be said of C. Jack- 
manni alba. | 

Shrubs and snowfalls.—It is wise to 
look out and place ready to hand long, 
light poles of Bamboo or of Ash, in order 
that accumulated snow may be lightly 
beaten from shrubs, especially from those 
of a semi-prostrate or pendulous nature. 
Wire erections covering fruit plantations, 
too, ought to be relieved of snow as quickly 
as possible, the straining of the wire by 
reason of the weight of snow imposed upon 
leading td disaster 
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Sweet 


Sucni a great advance has been made with 
the Sweet Pea during the past few years, 
both as regards colour and size of bloom, 
that it easily fastens on to the affections 
of any who interest themselves in it. 
Hyery year enthusiasts are working upon 
it and endeavouring to make further pro- 
gress, with the result that the inflorescence 
is becoming more massive, the eolours 
more alluring and decided, and the form 
more perfect. Yet with it all there yet re- 
mains a respectable remnant of the older 
favourites which manage to hold their 
head as high as many of the novelties. 

It is usual with enthusiasts to sow seed 
of most varieties in the autumn, on the 
ground that By sowing early they. get 
etronger plant This isa great considera- 
tion when grown for exhibition, but a vast 
majority of Sweet Pea growers who have 
no desire to exhibit, who love them for 
their own sake, and would consider their 
garden incomplete without them, sow them 
in the spring. There is, however, an inter- 
mediate method, one that shares the ad- 
vantages of both, if advantages there are, 
and it is that method I now recommend to 
those who have not already sown. If you 
have a cold-frame or a greenhouse un- 
heated, mid-winter though it be, you may 
sow now, and, without forcing the plants 
in any way, you can help them to nearly 
entch up with those that are already above 
ground in the open air. 

I have, in the course of my business, to 
raise many thousands of Sweet Pea plants. 
Not only so, but I have to keep up a regu- 
lar suecession of these plants in fit condi- 
tion for sending away and transplanting 
aft any time between November and the 
end of May, and this duty has made me 
familiar with the best means of producing 
them. I sow first in the open ground 
about October ist, then again the first 
week in November, and again in Decem- 
ber. In January and February T avail my- 
self of eold-frames and greenhouse, then 
at. the end of February, in March, and 
April I revert to outside sowing. 

The winter sowings are made in 4-inch 
pots. I half fill these pots with a friable 
soil after they have been carefully crocked. 
Then I make the surface even by pressing 
the soil down with another pot. Upon this 
I place in position four seeds, pushing them 
in to hold them in position. 1 then fill up 
with soil so that the seeds have 2 inches 
over them. This deep setting is important, 
for while I wish to induce an early germi- 
nation, I do not wish for an early growth 
into leaf, which would inevitably result. if 
they _were covered with only a quarter of 
an inch of soil. I hold that at no time 
during their early stages is rapid growth 
good for Peas: -Generally, rapidity of 
growth means weakness and attenuation 
where we want robustness, strength, and 
fibre. Therefore, with pot-sown seeds slow 
action is essential, and if the seedlings ean 
put on strength before emerging into the 
daylight so much is gained. When they 
have emerged, light and air must be freely 
admitted to them, and they must never be 
neglected in the way of watering. It is a 
good plan to keep them near the glags. 
Conditional on the weather, these pot- 
srown seedlings may be planted out in 
March, but care must be taken not to dis- 
turb the ball of earth by any effort to 
separate them. It is to avoid the necessity 
of separating them that I limit the number 
of seeds fo four in a pot, and if that is 
deemed too close for planting I would con- 
sider it better economy to destroy one or 
even two per pot than disturb the roots, 
for, after all, the cost, even of the best 
seeds, is but trifling. 
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Peas. 


The bed in which I hope to plant my 
best Peas, whether they be for exhibition 
or for my private gratification, is being 
prepared now. It was a Celery bed last 
season, and so is fairly rich, thoroughly 
pulverised, and deeply worked. It is be- 
ing turned over to a depth of 2 feet, a 
good dressing of crushed bones being 
worked in. The surface is left more or 
less ridged to receive the full advantages 
from frosts and March winds, to he 
levelled only on the day of planting. This 
dressing of crushed bone is the only 
manure given until the plants are a foot 
high, at which time I give a dressing (re- 
peated later) of Ichthemic guano, treat- 
ment I have followed for many years. 

Directly the plants are in sifu the stielk- 
ing or stringing should be done, because, 
in the ease of sticks a partial shelter is 
provided and no injury is done to the roots 
as might easily be the case when sticks are 
thrust in after the roots have become 
active. 

Here is a selection, to colour, of well- 
tried varieties, which I can recommend 
with every confidence :— 


Alfred Watk'n3, mauve Maud Holmes, scarlet 
Bertrand Deal Imp., rosy Melba, salmon 
mauve Nora Unwin, white 
Constance Hinton, white Rosabelle, rose 
Countes3 Spencer, pink Robert Sydenham, orange 
Dobbie’s Cream, cream Royal Purple, purple 
Edrom Beauty, orange Sincerity, cerise 
Jean Ireland, cream, edged Thomas Stevenson, orange 
pink scarlet 
King Manoe’, m3roon Warrior, maroon 
Lord Nelson Spencer Imp., Wedgwood, light blue 


dark blue 
Hoa chs 





Propagation in a Sunny Frame. 


Tne older method of propagating plants 
from euttings was in a frame kept rather 
close and shaded, but many people seem to 
be unaware how much easier and quicker 
it is to root euttings—eyen of hard-wooded 
plants—in a frame fulky exposed to the 
sun, provided the conditions are right. 
Tor the benefit of those who do not know 
this.method I will briefly deseribe it. The 
frame should be about 2 feet deep, and at 
the bottom should be placed 6 inches oer a 
foot of rough broken brick to ensure ¢com- 
plete and rapid drainage. On top of this 
there should be 2 inches or 8 inches of 
finer broken brick, and on top of that 
6 inches of pure coarse sand, the whole 
being thoroughly saturated with water. 
Cuttings taken in the usual way at any 
time during the summer are then inserted 
firmly in the sand and the frame tightly 
closed. -The frame .must be in an open 
position so as to,get all the sun possible, 
and need only be shaded to a very slight 
degree during extra hot sunshine. The 
essential thing is to keep the sand 
thoroughly saturated with water, so that 
ihe cuttings are in a sort of Turkish bath 
all day. In the hottest weather it may be 
advisable to water every two or three 
hours, but for all practical purposes I find 
two thorough sonkings a day _ sufficient. 
Damping-off is practically unknown, the 
sun keeping all fungus growth at bay, and 
the cuttings root with surprising ease and 
rapidity—often in a few days—in hot 
weather. 

I have rooted all sorts of things in this 
way—-Conifers, Heaths, Daphnes, Andro- 
medas, Olearias, Berberis, and Acantholi- 
mons—besides the softer-stemmed and 
easier things. Lithospermums, Onosmas, 
Cistus, and so forth root easily, and a 
stock of alpines, or, indeed, of almost any- 
thing, can be worked up in a surprisingly 
short time. Besides the rapidity of root- 
ing, no hardening process of the newly- 
rooted cuttings is necessary; they can be 
lifted as soon as they are well rooted and 
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‘affords a much more pleasing impression. ~ 
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planted straight away into their permanent 
quarters without risk, provided, of course; 
that they are kept watered for a few days 
after having been planted out. If no 
frame is available, any deep box with a 
piece of glass over, provided the latter fits” 
closely, will do, or even a large pot.” 
Young growths seem to be more suitabl 
for cuttings than older ones. I am sure 
that those who have not tried this method | 
will be charmed with the success they will 
have if they adopt it. Ne ik 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Thalictrums. — I wonder sometimes 
whether we appreciate these as much as_ 
we should do, considering their usefulness, — 
both as flowering and fine-foliaged plants. 
You may haye thought nothing could be 
more dainty and beautiful for mixing with 
choice flowers than fronds of Maiden-— 
hair Ferns, but the foliage of Thalictrum: 
adiantifolium is so much like that of the 
delicate greenhouse Fern that one can at” 
first sight scarcely tell the difference. Ty ; 
aquilegifolium purpureum has flowers of 
a rosy-purple, surrounded with a wealth | 
of charming foliage. T. Delayayi yields 
blossoms of a lavender hue, while T. glau- 
cum has feathery flowers of yellow. If you” 
would have the season prolonged, plant the 
roots in a partly shaded position in rich, 
deep soil, and they will go for several years — 
without requiring division. No one needs 
ever be short of fragile-looking foliage’ in 
the summer wherever Thalictrmms are 
erown.—W. F. D. : 

isatis glauca.—Why this plant is still” 
dear seems a little peculiar, as if is not 
difficult. to raise from seeds. It has been” 
in cultivation for a considerable number” 
of years. I grew it first a long time ago 
from seeds sent me from Asia Minor, 
where it is indigenous. It is an unusual-~ 
looking plant with good-sized glaucous” 
leaves on stems from 38 feet to 5 feet. high 
surmounted by heads of many yellow. 
flowers of small size individually, but- 
eloud-like in general appearanee on ace 
count of their loose arrangement -in the” 
heads. One cannot well place it in the 
first rank of the best hardy plants, but it~ 
is welcome in July and the later months _ 
on aecount of its distinct appearance, 
which makes it conspicuous among its com: — 
panions of the border in these seasons.—_ 
S.A. ees Fl 


. 


Monarda didyma Cambridge Scarlet.— 
Of several varieties of the Bee Bolum 
(Monarda didyma), that named Cambridge 
Searlet is probably the finest in point of 
calour. The brilliant scarlet colouring is 
highly effective in the border, and forms a_ 
weleome feature from July, when the ie 
begins to bloom. This if fee Balm, like 
most of the genus to which if belongs, is l 
frequently spoiled by being planted | 
poor, dry soil, whereas it ought to have 
not only a fertile loam, but also a fairly — 
good supply of moisture. In a dry border 
it looks shabby, and dull, and except in_ 
wet weather shows signs of distress by its” 
leaves drooping, sometimes dropping off or” 
shrivelling up in a hot time.—Hss. : 


Astilbe Davidi.—In shade, especially 
Astilbe Davidi reveals its true worth and- 
























































































when accompanied by a moist position, 
















I can recall a mass of A. Davidi in a 
famous garden growing in a wet place by” 
the side of a. stream, and making a won-" 
derful display with its noble plumes some™ 
4 feet high. A. Davidi is so easily grown” 
that it calls for no cultural details, but 
planting in shade should be emphasised, as” 
often constituting the difference between 
harmony and discord of  -colour.—S,. 
ARNOTT, : 
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JEL@AGNUS is a genus of shrubs made up 
jof evergreen and summer-leafing species 
Jwidely distributed from Southern Europe, 
jthrough Asia from the Himalaya to Corea, 
and eastwards to Japan, while they also 
lextend to North America. The flowers are 
jusually cream-coloured and fragrant, and 
jim several instances they are succeeded by 
ormamental fruits, some of which are 


juicy, and, although very acid, are edible 
‘and sometimes used for jelly. They suc- 
‘ceed in any good garden soil, but are 
better in light or sandy loam than in rich 
‘S0il. This is particularly the case with 
\the variegated-leaved forms of the ever- 
‘green species, for in rich soil numerous 
sreen-leaved shoots appear amongst the 
yariegated-leayed branches. The varie- 
gated-leayed forms are sometimes grafted 
upon green-leaved species, but it is not a 
£00d method of propagation. Cuttings of 
half-rine shoots, each about 4 inches long, 
inserted in a close frame in July may be 
‘@xpected to root during autumn, while the 
‘Various species may be increased by 
seeds, 

The following species and yarieties are 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
The Oleasters (Elzeagnus). 


available for cultivation in this country. 
It is not advisable to plant them in very 
cold® districts, but they may be grown 
either near the sea or inland. 

H, ANQGustirorIA.—This. is sometimes 
known under the name of BH. hortensis. 
It isa summer-leafing shrub, or sometimes 
a small tree 20 feet high with a trunk 12 
inches in diameter, The young shoots are 


Hleagnus multiflora (syn. E. longipes). 


greyish by reason of numerous small, 
silvery scales which cover the bark. The 
lance-shaped leaves are green above and 
silvery beneath. Several fragrant flowers 
are produced together in small clusters 
from the leaf-axils, the colour white out- 
side and pale yellow within. The fruits 
are yellowish, mealy, and rather sweet. 
It isa native of S. Europe and W. Asia. 
fH. ARGENTEA (Silver Berry).—A_ loose- 
habited bush spreading by means of under- 
ground stems. The leaves are usually 
oval, and silvery on both surfaces. The 
fragrant, cream-coloured flowers, produced 
freely in May, are followed by dry, silvery, 
mealy-fleshed fruits, which are each } ineh 
in diameter. It isa native of N. America, 
is easily increased by detaching rooted 
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suckers, and is an excellent shrub for 
planting for summer effect in beds of 
coloured-leaved shrubs. 

fF). GLABRA is an evergreen bush 20 feet 
or so high when growing in the open, or 
much taller when the straggling branches 
ascend trees or other supports. The 
leaves are of a dark green above and 
brown beneath. The, fragrant white 
flowers are borne during October and 
November. Fruits are rarely produced 
here. 

HW). MACROPHYLIA, a native of the Corean 
Archipelago and, Japan, is a vigorous, 
wide-spreading bush 8 feet or more high, 
with broadly oval leaves dark green above 
and silvery beneath. The white, fragraut 
flowers are borne during October and 
November in small clusters from the leaf- 
axils. The fruits are red and oval in 
shape, but they are not borne freely. It is 
very hardy and forms a handsome isolated 
specimen. 

ff}, MULTIFLORA.—This, here figured, is 
known in many gardens under the name of 
EK. longipes. It forms a shapely, spread- 
ing bush 10 feet high, with oval leaves 
grey-green above and silvery beneath. 
The fragrant, cream-coloured flowers, 
borne in profusion during April and May, 
are followed by large numbers of orange 
or orange-red fruits which are very juicy. 
acid, and useful for jelly. It is a native 
of Japan and China, and grows into a fine 
specimen either in the open or in the 
shrubbery. 

FH). ORIENTALIS is a summer-leafing tree 
up to 20 feet high. The leaves are grey- 
green above and silvery beneath. The 
fragrant, yellowish flowers are borne 
during early spring, and are followed by 
oval fruits of a yellowish colour, but 
covered by silvery scales. It isa native of 
the Orient. 

WH). PUNGENS is very Similar in many re- 
spects to HB. glabra and grows to a similar 
height, but the leaves are thicker and 
silvery beneath, while spines are produced 
on the branches. The fragrant white 
flowers are borne during October and 
November. It is a native of Japan and 
has developed several varieties with varie- 
gated leaves. The best are those that are 
variegated with gold. They inelude 
aurea, aurea-variegata, Simoni, and varie- 
gata. Wi. p. Frederici is less brightly 
coloured than the other. 

BH. UMBELLATA is a spreading bush with 
thorny branches and deciduous leaves 
green above and silvery beneath. The 
creamy-white, fragrant flowers are pro- 
duced freely during April and May, and 
they are followed by round fruits which 
are alternately silvery and red in colour. 
It isa native of the Himalaya, China, and 
Japan.—D. 


Hedge under Sycamore-trees. — What 
kind of hedge can be planted with any 
chance of success on a clay bank under 
large Sycamore-trees? It should be fairly 
ornamental and will be kept low—2 feet 
to 3 feet high is all I require.—H. I. 

[We cannot hold out much hope of sue- 
cess for a hedge under large Sycamores, 
though it would depend upon how large the 
trees are and how near the hedge would be 
to the boles of the trees. For the height 
given, provided the hedge is at a reason- 
able distance from the trees, Holly, Yew, 
or Box (Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa) 
would be the most likely.] 

Hedera conglomerata.—This curious 
twisted and stunted form of Ivy, with its 
short, upright growths, is interesting and 
a useful thing for the rock garden, whieh 
it helps to furnish in winter. It is of quite 
easy culture and soon forms a little colony. 
There is a large pateh of if on the rock 
garden in Finsbury Park, North London. 
—W. 0. C, 
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FRUIT. 


Fruit Trees for North Walls. 


WHEN the average gardener is asked to 
recommend fruit trees for north walls, he 
at onee advises Morello Cherries. Natu- 
rally, this fruit comes most quickly to 
the mind; but there are others which 
succeed perfectly well if the condiltions 
and surroundings are even moderately 
good. Red Currants and White Currants 
do very well on a north wall, and it is 
obvious that when these are grown in 
such a position the season will be a pro- 
longed one. In favourabie autumns the 
fruits from such trees are valuable for the 
dessert, and, even in seasons when they 
are not, perhaps, quite suitable for this 
purpose, they are very useful for tart- 
making or for other requirements of the 
kitchen. Similarly, Gooseberries are a 
very certain source of late fruits, and both 
these and Currants, being upon walls, the 
fruit can be protected from the attacks of 
birds. Plums—even the choicest dessert 
kinds—ean he grown well en a north wall, 
and, owing to their flowering at a late 
date, the chances of good crops are in- 
creased. Frosts, which sometimes destroy 
the bloom on trees in better exposures, 
very seldom do more than trifling damage 
to those flowers on the north side of the 
wall. No special culture is needed in 
connection with Plums in sueh a position, 
the fruits ripening quite satisfactorily, 
and hanging almost as long as Morello 
Cherries. On one oceasion [I picked excel- 
lent samples of Coe’s Golden Drop in the 
first week of November—shrivelled a little, 
perhaps, but sweet and sugary. The 
variety just named, Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, and Ickworth Imperatrice can be re- 
commended for north walls. 





W: McG. 





Defoliating Strawberries, 


At Swanwick, in -Hampshire, where the 
so-called Southampton Strawberries are 
produced, some of the growers turn sheep 
into the fields as soon as the fruit is 
gathered, and they claim that they obtain 
their finest fruit from plantations thus 
treated. This may be, but does not prove 
that the defoliation of Strawberries after 
fruiting should be generally practised ; in 
fact, I consider it to be a dangerous prac- 
tice. I can understand that this method 
may succeed in that highly favoured spot, 
where all conditions are ideal for the 
Strawberry, and we all know how won- 
derfully soil, situation, and climate influ- 
ence many things grown in the open air in 
this country. Some hardy plants that in 
most gardens cannot be induced to take on 
permanent vigour will flourish in weed- 
like fashion where the conditions happen 
to please them. Some kinds of vegetables 
show this peculiarity. Cos Lettuce, for 
instance, grown by the acre, is planted in 
autumn and does well in some localities, 
but, with me, is a dismal failure. The 
white Lisbon Onion, of which many acres 
are grown for spring-pulling, is a failure 
with me, the plants dying off wholesale 
after the turn of the year, and my experi- 
ence is not unique. It should be remem- 
bered that the Hampshire crops ripen a 
month earlier than is the case in the Home 
Counties, except some  exceptionally- 
favoured spots in Kent, which are not 
much behind. The Swanwick growers are 
gathering from the open just as the fruit 
is ripening in cold-frames in this district, 
therefore plants defoliated as soon as 
picking is done get a considerably longer 
season in which to form new foliage. In 





those very early localities the crops are 
nearly over just as our plants are coming 
into full bearing. The Swanwick men can 
turn sheep in at the end of June or early 
in July at the latest, whereas here, in 
Surrey, we could not do so before the 
middle of July, and in many cases not 
before the end of that month. We know 
what a wonderfully stimulative effect the 
dung and urine of sheep have on field 
crops. In the Midlands crops are later 
than in the Home Counties. In North- 
umberland the first berries are beginning 
to ripen just as I have finished gathering. 
What chance would plants have, then, if 
eut over after fruiting? J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Bark-bound Apple and Pear trees.—lI 
wish you would explain in your valuable 
paper how to detect bark-bound fruit-trees, 
Apples and Pears. I have lost several 
young trees of the former and several 
Plums.—C. PHELIPS. 

{When the stems of fruit-trees become 
hide-bound the upper portion of the tree, 
z.e., from where the scion was worked on, 
or where the bud was inserted, as the case 
may be, starts to swell in advance of the 
stem or lower part of the tree, and if not 
attended to the rate of .increase of. the 
head of the tree is so out of proportion to 
that of the stem that an abnormal swell- 
ing results at the point of union, and can- 
not be mistaken. This is more often seen 
in Plums, Peaches, and Neetarines than on 
Apples and Pears, but the last are under 
certain conditions, ¢.e., when grafting or 
budding is effected on the Pear and Crab 
stocks, sometimes liable to become ‘‘ bark ”’ 
or “ hide-bound.’’ If, as soon as detected, 
the bark is slit with the point of a sharp 
knife, not deep enough to reach the wood, 
from top to ground level on either side 
or at three equidistant points on the side 
of the stem, matters will soon right them- 
selves. ] 

Newly-planted Raspberries.—I planted 
some Raspberry canes in November. The 
roots were about the size of two fingers, 
canes 18 inches to 20 inches long. Some 
had been topped, others not. Some have 
two and three canes, others only one. 
They are now budding. Should they be 
cut back or left as they are? If cut back, 
to what length?—L. D. 

[Many people, when planting Rasp- 
berries, leave the canes nearly their full 
length. This is a. mistake, as, instead of 
breaking below and forming others as they 
ought to do, they only start at the top and 
make a miserable effort at fruiting, the 
result being that they are not only peor 
then, but, having formed no young canes, 
they are in as bad a plight the following 
year. The best way to form fresh planta- 
tions of Raspberries is to select the 
youngest and best canes with the most 
roots and cut them down to within 6 inches 
or 9 inches of the ground, when they should 
be planted in rows at about 4 feet apart. 
A moderately light soil suits Raspberries 
best, but to enable them to bear dry 
weather the ground in which they are 
planted should be trenched or broken up 
deeply in order that the roots may go down 
and find moisture when the supply for the 
surface feeders fails. For supporting the 
canes of Raspberries nothing answers 
better than galvanised wire (which should 
be given a coat of white lead paint) 
strained along the rows, to which they can 
be securely tied. With the first outlay the 
expense is over, Whereas with stakes it is 
often recurring, and stakes are very often 
difficult to get.] 

Fruit-breaks.—If unsuitable weather has 
prevented progress being made among 
fruit-breaks, such arrears oughit to be dealt 
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with at the earliest possible opportunity, 
Shorten back the canes in Raspberry 
plantations, and, remembering that these 
are surface-rooting subjects, do not use the 

spade among them. Prick the surface 
lightly with a digging fork, and afterwards 

give a top-dressing of the best manure - 
available. Should the supply be short, a_ 
dressing of any good fertiliser must be 

given, but this should in the meantime be 

deferred. Strawberries in some seasons 

are rather badly hit, not only by frosts, 

but by the cold winds. In order to keep 

them in good healith, therefore, a muleh igs 

desirable, and ought to be attended to if 

it has not already been seen to. Do not 

smother or cover the. crowns of the 

plants. Complete the forking or digging 

among all bush fruits, and where birds are 

troublesome a vigilant watch must be kept 
for possible depredators. In some. dis- 

tricts these cannot be kept at bay without 

netting, and whem this is necessary attacks 

ought to be anticipated. 


Pruning late Vines.—The pruning of late 
Vines must no longer be delayed, or the cut 
parts will not have time to heal over before 
the sap begins to rise in the spring, at 
which time, if not healed over, bleeding 
will follow. After the Vines are pruned 
and cleansed tie the rods closely to the 
trellis. Take the old soil from the surface 
of the border down to the roots, and afford 
A liberal top-dressing of new loam to which 
have been added some lime-rubble and 
wood-ashes or burnt soil, with a 6-ineh 
potful of bone-meal to each barrowload of 
the soil. After this is done treat. the 
Vines from now onwards until the spring” 
with as nearly as possible the same natural 
surroundings as they would haye out-of 
doors, to give complete rest, by keeping 
the ventilators open as far as circum-— 
stances will allow, merely excluding frost 
from the hot-water pipes.’ 


Figs in pots.—If these have been well 
ripened, they may be put to work in a. 
temperature, at first, of from 50 degs. to” 
55 degs. While itis of advantage to” 
plunge the pots partly in a bed of leaves, ~ 
it is not good practice to plunge them en- 
tirely, for the surface roots, always on the 
outlook for a fresh feeding ground, soon” 
escape, and*a lot of soft growth is made, 
When the plants-are fairly on the move 
they must have plenty of water, and this 
ought, if possible, to be of the same tem-— 
perature as the house in which the plants” 
are being prown. ° Ventilate at present 
when the temperature rises to 65 degs., 
and as growth progresses gradually im-— 


crease the heat.—KirK, ¥. 


Strawberry beds.—Whatever the case 
may be elsewhere, the winter here, as a 
whole, has been an exceptionally mild one 
so far. Growth as regards weeds in Straw-— 
berry plantations has never really ceased,” 
and there appears to be a mumber of run= 
ners formed since the last time these were 
removed. As soon, therefore, as the soil” 
is less sodden amd sticky, such runners 
wilt be cut off and the weeds—which are 
ali minute—will be faced down with the 
spade, after which a mulch will be given. 
The mulch would have been already inv 
position, but unsuitable weather and pres-_ 
sure of work in other directions have pre= 
vented this from being attended to.—Scor, ~ 


Protecting fruit trees in bloom.— 
Blinds or curtains for the protecting of 
Apricot and Peach trees when in bloom” 
should be overhauled, repaired if neces- 
sary, and made ready for use, as the 
Apricot, being so precocious, swells “its 
flower-buds rapidly under the influence of 
mild weather, and is then very sus- 
ceptible to injury should there be a re- 
newal of severe weather. Coping boards, 
poles, and other paraphernalia used iu 
connection with hinds should also be | 
made ready, so that, if occasion arises, 
protection can be afforded at short notice, 


—A, W, | 7 
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4 ORCHIDS. 


--lip wholly 





é Oncidium tigrinum. 


“Tue genus Oncidium contains many fine 
_yarieties with an elegance and grace all 
their own; and which few other Orchids 
“possess. Among them all there is none to 
-excel this beautiful. autumn and = early 
‘winter-flowering kind. The blossoms are 
very freely produced, of elegant appear- 
ance, and possessing a fragrance only ex- 
celled by that of the sweet Violet, which 
it somewhat resembles. They occur on 
long, much-branched spikes, that appear 


on the newly formed bulbs, each blossom 


measuring from 24 inches to 38 inches 
aeross. The sepals and petals are rich, 
shining brown, blotched with yellow, the 
light yellow, —~ broad, and 
Spreading. It is an easy plant to grow if 
received in good condition at first, the 
young growths coming away with vigour 
ina suitable temperature. This may with 
“advantage “be rather higher than that of 
the Odontoglossum-house, the plants 
“being grouped in a good, light position, 
“but carefully shaded from bright sun- 
‘light. In all cases, if possible, the growth 
“Should be kept dormant during winter, as 
‘the plants are then more likely to bloom 
freely. They must not, however, be dried 
off to cause this rest, or probably they 
Will not again start so strongly as is de- 





Oncidium 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sirable, the more correct mode of treat- 
ment being to keep them in quite a cool 
house and a slightly drier atmosphere. In 
early spring new shoots will push from 
the base of the bulbs, and these should be 
pushed on rapidly during the summer by 
keeping up a nice moist atmosphere about 
them and a free circulation of air. Dur- 
ing the-latter part of the season roots will 
probably be freely emitted, and the coi- 
post must be kept always moist, and this 
must be continued as the spikes push up. 
By the time these are half grown the bulbs 
will be fully matured, and it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the number of blossoms if 
the plants are too weak to carry them, 
for, like several others in the genus, O. 
tigrinum will flower itself to death if al- 


tugrinum. 


lowed to do so. In any case, it is best to 
remove the flowers after about three 
weeks, as if kept on longer than this they 
weaken the plants considerably. 

The roots are not strong, though so 
freely produced ; consequently, it is best 
not to give too large pots. Equal parts of 
peat fibre and living Sphagnum Moss will 
form a good compost, and the drainage 
should occupy rather more than half the 
depth of the pot, elevating the plants a 
little and potting rather firmly. In all 
other respects the treatment as advised 
for cool Orchids generally will suit O. 
tigrinum. ‘There are several varieties of 
this plant, but they do not differ very 
much from the type. They all come from 
Guatemala and Mexico, whence the typi- 
eal form was introduced in 1840. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
About Coloured Potatoes. 


MANY people have a prejudice against 
coloured Potatoes, and it is difficult to 
understand this. It is not well founded; 
indeed, soine of those Potatoes which have 
coloured sking compare fayourably with 
the white-skinned varieties. I need only 
mention two instances in which, for crop- 
ping and keeping qualities, as well as 
for flavour, coloured Potatoes are not in- 
ferior to the best of the more popular 
kinds. Take King Edward VII. This 
handsome variety fulfils every purpose re- 
quired of a Potato. It is an excellent 
cropper, doing well in most soils, and a 
first-rate exhibition tuber, while it has few 
equals as a table variety, and keeps well. 
I think its flavour is best after the New 
Year, and it resists disease in a marked 
way. Similarly, Golden Wonder, a main- 
crop, Kidney-shaped Potato, has a first- 
class flavour, and is a reliable cropper, 
while its yellow skin, netted with brown, 
makes it attractive when lifted. Those 
who remember the old American Rose will 
admit that, except for its tendency to wet- 
ness in its early stages, it was quite a 
good Potato, and invaluable for early 
work. Skerry Blue—not unlike the 
modern Edzell Blue, but later—was a fine, 
floury Potato, and one which in its day 
gave huge returns under good cultivation, 
either in garden or in field.- Another sort 
of former days was known as Pink Hye. 
It had more pink about the eye than the 
modern Lochar, and very much less than 
King Hdward VII., but in shape and in 
quality if resembled both of these. Kerr's 
Pink is another coloured variety of con- 
siderable merit, although I. must admit 
that I have found its quality variable. . In 
dry seasons it is quite first-rate, but an 
excess of moisture appears to affect the 
flavour. Yet it is a good Potato, late, 
round, and shallow-eyed, and in a favour- 
able year very floury when cooked. Those 
who may have grown The Rector will 
agree with me that it is, if not the best, at 
least one of the best of the pink Potatoes. 
It is seldom touched by disease, yields 
well, and cooks splendidly. It is a round 
variety. Crimson Kidney is a desirable 
sort, although ‘‘ crimson ’’ is rather a mis- 
nomer. The prejudice felt by many 
against coloured Potatoes would disappear 
did they see well-grown samples of Exhibi- 
tion Red on a show board, or boiled in a 
competitive class for cooked Potatoes. I 
am not certain that Exhibition Red is not 
the finest coloured-skinned tuber now in 
commerce. Cardinal, Beauty of Hebron, 
Prizetaker, and Golden Emperor are other 
sorts which well deserve attention 
from the Potato enthusiast. A new 
variety, Lord Allendale, is very promis- 
ing, and there are, I know, other coloured 
seedlings in process of trial. After all, 
the colour of the skin ought to matter but 
little if the flesh be of good quality, and 
those who have hitherto avoided coloured 
Potatoes might alter their opinion could 
they overcome their prejudice and give 
them a fair trial. W. McG., Balmae. 


good 





A hint on cooking Beetroot.—It is often 
found that some of the Beetroots have been 
broken when lifted, also there are often 
some too large. To overcome these two 
difficulties, and avoid bleeding, cut them 
off at both ends. Do not cut them in half, 
but sever-both ends, and you will find they 
will not bleed when cooked.—W. BarTTs. 

Seakale.—Where successional supplies 
are wequired, the needful amount of 
crowns can be brought into heat as occa- 
sion calls for. Seakale forces very quickly 
now, Rhubarb ean be treated in the same 
way.—-KIRK. 
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to complete it before March. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


The early Peach-house.—Disbudding of 
the shoots and a partial thinning of the 
fruit where a heavy set has resuited are 
the chief items now claiming attention. 
The former operation should be done piece- 
meal fashion to. avoid giving the trees a 
check, working from the extremities to 
the inner portions of the trees, and when 
finished there should be one good shoot re- 
maining at the base of each branch or 
piece of bearmg wood, one at the tip, and, 
if the branch is of any great length, one 
about mid-way, the shoot in each instance 
tu be on the upper side of the branches. 
With regard to 


Fruit-thinning, when tls is allowable, 
rub off all on the under side of the 
branches, and gradually reduce to proper 
limits those on the upper side, dispensing 
with the smallest and such as are badly 
placed, and finally leave rather more than 
will ultimately be required, to aillow for 
accidents and non-stoning, although the 
latter contingency is hardly likely to arise 
if the trees are in good health and cultura! 
conditions right. Free syringing with 
tepid water will rid the fruits of the re- 
mains of the flowers, in addition to ensur- 
ing freedom from insect attacks, and en- 
couraging the swelling of the fruit. if 
the border is in need of water, take ad- 
vantage of the fact to first apply a dress- 
ing of fruit manure, and then wash it in. 
Advance the night temperature to 5 
degs., and allow a further 10 degs. for the 
day. The trees in the second house, if now 
in bloom, should be accorded a dry atmo- 
sphere in the forenoon, and the flowers 
fertilised in the usual way. Sprinkle the 
paths when closing for the day, and avoid 
a high night temperature. 


Pianting Roses.—The fine, open weather 
should be taken advantage of to push on 
with the planting of Roses, endeavouring 
In dealing 
with a heavy soil, it is generally difficult 
to obtain a sufficiency of fine soil te 
cover and surround the roots with. In 
such a case it is always wise to provide 
enough suitable compost for the purpose, 
aud the lighter and sharper its composi- 
tion the more quickly will new roots be 
formed in it, and the plants become estab- 
lished. In regard to lighter soils, this 
same precaution is unnecessary, but if 
very light it is a good thing to mulch the 
surface afterwards with something of a 
light nature, such as rather coarse leaf- 
soil or old Mushroom dung. If standard 
or half-standards are to be planted, drive 
in the stakes to which they are to be tied 
beforehand. If the plants are procured 
from a distance, see that the roots, if dry, 
are moustened before planting, and cut off 
broken ends, and look for suckers and cut 
them out, should any be found. + 


Kitchen garden.—Another sowing of 
Peas in variety should now take place. In 
a shelteréd nook also sow Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbages, and Cauliflowers, as well as Let- 
tuces for transplanting, and make pro- 
vision for affording shelter, should it be 
necessary. Sow more Radishes, Spinach, 
and, on a warm border, Early Horn Carrots 
and Milan Turnips. Also sow Chillies and 
Capsicums in heat, and the same with re- 
gard to such herbs as have to be treated 
as annuals. xet Sunroots planted in 
lines 3 feet apart, allowing a distance of 
18 inches between the sets. Select well- 
shaped sets for the purpose, and bear in 
mind that the white-skinned is superior to 
the old purple-eoloured variety. Dig up 
all vacant ground as it becomes vacant, 
manuring it or not, aecording to its con- 
dition or the needs of the crop it will have 
to carry. A.W. 








Midland Counties, 


Fig trees on a south wall have not Té- 
quired much protection from frost during 
the present winter, and after this date it 
is hoped that we shail not experience frost 
sufficiently severe to injure the trees. The 
necessary pruning will now be carried out. 
This consists in the removal of all wld 
spurred-in branches and those which have 
borne fruit. The bare spaces, the result of 
this operation, should be covered with 
young shoots of the previous season, which 
should be Jaid in at full length, the points 
of these shoots bearing the most fruit. A 
space of 6 inches to 8 inches 
allowed between tthe young shoots, other- 
wise the young wood has little chance of 
maturing perfectly, especrally if the sum- 
mer be a cool one. Tees that are grow- 
ing in unconfined borders require to be 
very carefully pruned, or nothing but 
cross shoots, that will never ripen or bear 
fruit, will be produced. It is by far the 
better plan,-in the case of Figs, to have 
the root-run restricted as to width and 
depth. This may be done tby digging a 
trench about 4 feet from the main stem, 
according to the size of the tree, severing 
all the strong roots and filling in with 
brickbats or similar materials. By this 
means, and careful disbudding, well- 
ripened and short-jointed shoots will be 
ensured, and much less pruning at this 
season will be required. 

Sowing seeds.—The exceptional weather 
experienced during the past month—very 
little rain having fallen and not more than 
a few degrees of frost registered during 
that period—has kept the ground in good 
working ‘condition for getting in. early 
seeds and carrying out various other 
seasonable work. The maincrep Onions 
and Parsnips were sown on February 16th 
under most favourable conditions. Several 
rows of Peas were also sown on the same 
date in a sheltered part of the garden, 

Broad Beans.—The main crop of these 
will now be sown on an open break, 3 feet 
from row to row and from 4 inches to 6 
inches between the seeds. Those sown in 
January are well through the soil, and a 
good dusting of soot has been applied. If 
the weather continues mild, Lettuce plants 
raised from seed sown in autumn and win- 
tered in cold frames will be planted out at 
the foot of a south wall. The plants are 
lifted with a trowel, taking care to retain 
as much soil about the roots as possible. 
They are planted very firmly, and after- 
wards given a good watering. Part or 
the crop will be returned to cold frames, 
keeping the plants as near the glass as 
possible. . Both Cabbage and Cos varieties 
respond well to frame culture, the growth 
being, naturally, much quicker, and the 
quality at this season much improved. 
Plants raised from seed sown in beds are 
pricked off immediately the second leaf 
appears, and further sowings of both Cab- 
bage and Cos varieties made under glass. 

Caulifiowers jsown in autumn and after- 
wards pricked out into cold frames for 
planting out at the end of March or early 
in April have made free growth, and TI 
fear will be too large for planting out when 
the time arrives. Those sown. in boxes a 
few weeks ago are now ready for pricking 
out into frames. The beds are made up 
to within a few inches of the glass. These 
will be ready for planting out in a shel- 
tered part of the garden early in April, 
and will not be so liable to suffer as the 
larger plants would. 

Peas raised im pots under glass, having 
been thoroughly hardened, will be planted 
out on a south border. Immediately after 
planting stakes will be placed to them, 
and protection afforded by plain Spruce 
branches on each wide of the rows wntil 
they are established. PS Wie Ga 








should be - 
‘ able benefit to them. 
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Scotland. — 


Potatoes in pots.—As Potatoes in pots 
make progress they ought from time $6 
time have a weak stimulant. Nothing ig 
better than well-diluted tank manure wh 
that is available, and if it can be given 
a lukewarm state it is advantageous, Paik” 
ing that, any good fertiliser in solution: 
may be used as a substitute. Even if the 
haulm of the variety used is of a dwath) 
nature, it is advisable to put a- stake to 
each potful and support the growths. This 
admits of more air reaching the young 
tubers, and makes the needs of each pot, 
as regards water, apparent to the view, 
Top-dress the pots as occasion requires. 

Tomatoes.—Seedlings for growing dur 
ing the ensuing season in pots and in an 
unheated house should now be ready for 
a shift into 3-inch pots. If a little bottom 
heat can be afforded, it will be of consider 
Should young plants 
at.this stage get a check, they will never 
afterwards be thoroughly reliable, and @ 
little bottom heat gives just that impetus. 
which makes for rapid and healthy growth, 
A further sowing of seeds may now be 
made for successional purposes: There 
are so many varietics of Tomatoes now 
that the grower is liable to become con= 
fused, but it is sound practice to continue 
growing the sorts which have previously 
been. successful. bd 

Plants for summer bedding.—This is a 
good time at which to look round and esti- 
mate the probable numbers which may be 
needed of the different bedding plants) 
Zonal Pelargoniums and the Ivy-leaved) 
kinds will now root very readily 1f the boxes” 
stood. upoit 
boards on hot-water pipes. Tuberous Bee 
gonias intended for planting out in the 
end of May should now be looked over) 
boxed, and placed in a moderate heat, 
Cocoa fibre is a very useful material - 
the purpose of starting these dorman 
tubers. A layer 2 inches in depth, upom 
which the Begonias are placed without ane 
covering, quickly induces the formation of 
roots, and when- these form top growth is 
not long delayed. When ‘the shoots are 
well started, the tubers can be toh 
into suitable soil, giving them more room 
in which to ‘develop. Those who propagate 
Lobelia from cuttings will already have 
made a beginning. Except in the case of 
the fine double, Kathleen Mallard, hows 
ever, I think it is equally profitable to 
grow Lobelias from seeds each season) 
Tresines are useful, and cuttings of these 
should not be overlooked. Keep a ‘watch 
upon other bedding plants in cold frames— 
Tufted -Pansies, Calceolarias, Pentste= 
mons, and the like, If not. judiciously 

A “Ss 
ventilated in the frames, such plants are 
lable now to become drawn, and when this” 
happens they are, to a great extent, 
spoiled for the season, : 
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Dahlias,—If, as was recently advised, a. 
few roots were placed in heat, there ought 
now to be plenty of suitable cuttings “ 
These, slipped off with a heel, or, what is” 
perhaps better, with a portion of the 
parent tuber adhering, will soon emit root 
in a close propagating pit. Salvia patens 
may be handled in precisely the same way; 
although I prefer to raise this fine Sage 
from seeds, thinking that the plants, 1 
they do not bloom so early, are superior to 
those propagated from cuttings. 

Vegetable _ garden.—Delayed hy rain, 
work in this department is temporarily ab 
a standstill. As soon as the soil dries u 
there is much to be done. This is a good |, 
time at which to divide and to replant 
Rhubarb, Give the quarter plenty 0 
manure, remembering to mark the newly” 
planted divisions, in order that no’ stalk 
may be pulled from them during the’ pire- 
sent season. Fork up the soit amon 
Globe Artichokes, and remove. thé. 
withered and decayed foliage from thé 
crowns. A sowing of Leeks can now | 
made under. glass. W. McGurrog,. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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‘group, 


could be. 


~ Chameebuxus purpures 


part. - 


Messrs. Waterer, 


~mosum were also noted. Mr. 
- 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


‘Despite the early promise of a particularly 


gloomy day on the occasion of the fort- 
nightly meeting, held on this date, the fog 
lifted, and revealed what was certainly 
the best exhibition held so far this year 

Bright, effective groups were everywhere, 
their varied character suiting many and 
diverse tastes, and embracing many lead- 
ing phases of horticulture. Rock gardens 
and alpines, the latter in particular, were 
seen on all sides, not a few of the plants 
attractive in the extreme. Forced Datfo- 
dils appeared in quantity for the first 
time, and from the same source (Messrs. 
Bath, Wisbech) a great gathering of 
Hyacinths, . Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, 
grown in fibre in bowls, demonstrated to 
what high excellence such things may be 
grown and their unquestionable value for 
decoration. Groups of Begonias and 
Agaleas were among much-admired things, 
though probably the sumptuous display of 
Rhododendrons from the open in Falmouth 


‘surprised the greatest number of visitors. 


Carnations are slow of progress, and just 
now suggest the ‘ as-you-were ”’ attitude. 
Orchids were excellent, a magnificent lot 


from Tunbridge Wells being a great at- 
traction. Three Orchid novelties gained 


awards. 
HARDY-PLANTS AND ALDPINES. 
Nothing in the exhibition afforded so 


sumptuous a colour feast as did the Rhodo- 


dendrous from Falmouth, the magnificent 


pank of them set up by Messrs. R. Gill and 


Son demonstrating both the richness of the 
the earliness and mildmess of the 
and the favoured locality from 
Not- many varieties 
all the pur- 
variety 
and 


~LSOLL, 
which they came. 
were shown, yet suflicient for 
poses of an exhibition, and colour 
in particular.  Cornubia, Shilsoni, 
barbatum represeuted the crimson. and 
pblood-crimson types, the wondrously rich 
flowers in considerable array a dazzling 
spectacle. Arboreum roseum and Mrs. 
Henry Shilson (rose and pink respectively) 
were also handsome among others. mes 
G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chislehurst, 
up a rock garden exhibit quite near the 
entrance, the selected weathered limestone 
employed as strikingly ornamental as rocks 

Saxifrages in colonies and 
were freely employed, also 
the I. pumila set, Polygala 
1 and others. Minia- 
played a 


otherwise 
Irises of 


ture shrubs (evergreens), too, 


Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
‘relied upon the plants alone, and these, as 
eultivated by the firm, left nothing to be 
desired. The choicest Saxifrages in pots 
or pans were set out in free colonies, and, 
“spangled with flowers, attracted consider- 
‘able attention. Among the best,of these 
were S. Irvingi, S. TValdonside, S. 
Kewensis (with pink flowers and reddish 
stems), S. lilacina (a Himalayan minia- 
ture), that good white, S. apiculata No. 2; 
and the miniature red-flowered 8. 
“Rudolphiana being noted. Such as Haagei, 
Paulinix, marginata, Rocheliana, Cherry- 


trees, Bilecki, and Stribnryi were also re- 


‘marked. Iris reticulata was very beau- 
tiful. Mr. G. W. Miller’s contribution to 


this section *onsisted of Primroses (single 


and double), Polyanthuses (varied and 
beautiful), Snowdrops, Heavenly Blue 
-Musceari, and other early spring flowers 


Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
and Bagshot, grouped Primulas and 
Saxifrages on rockwork, the former in- 
cluding the new P. Crispi, P. denticulata, 
_ and P; Wargrave Gem. Mazus. repens, 
~ Morisia hypogea, and Rhododendron race- 
G. Reuthe, 


ford 


Keston, displayed a lovely lot of Magnolia 


Campbelli, the flowers large and richly 
coloured. The new Rhododendron, 


sutchuenense, one of the most striking of 
new Chinese species, was also shown, The 
flowers are open, bell-shajped, very large, 
and coloured rosy-lilac. Be rberis Bealei, 

Adonis amurensis fl.-pl., Lenten Roses, 
Iris histrioides, Cyclamens, Hepaticas, 
and many Saxifrages were also included 
in an interesting exhibit. Messrs. William 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., dis- 
played pretty groups of Iris Danfordi, I. 
histrioides, and I. unguicularis, together 
with Hepaticas and the pretty, blue- 
flowered Synthyris reniformis. Well- 
flowered bushes of Viburnum Carlesi were 
also remarked. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon showed a 'big batch of blue Prim- 
roses with Violets, while Messrs. Bowell 
and Skarrat, Cheltenham, Piper and Son, 
and the Misses Hopkins also contributed to 
this section. Quite a thing apart was the 
exhibit of Violets from Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, some six dozen 
vases being filled with the new variety, 
Mrs. David Lloyd George. Among Violets 


‘the neweomer is quite unique, equally for 


size, colour, and fragrance. 
GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 
Hxcellent in every way were the bulbous 
wlants grown a bowls of fibre as shown 
i Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech. 
The Tulips were very fine, such varieties 
as Queen. of Violets, Brunhilde, Enehan- 
tress (of crimson colour and sturdy habit), 
Mon Tresor, King of Yellows, and Ver- 
million Brilliant being employed. Crocuses, 
Daffodils, and Hyacinths, similarly culti- 
vated, were also good. ‘In another group 
choice cut Daffodils were shown, Flame 
and Brilliancy, Great Warley, and March 
White being among the notables. Bright 
and effective, too, was the table of Be- 
gonia Gloire de Sceaux from Mr. ©, A. 
Cain, The Node, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. 
T Pateman), the well-grown plants abun- 
dantly flowered. Messrs, H. B. May and 
Son, Limited, Edmonton, contributed a 
table of Palms and Ferns, OCyeclamens in 
groups, the brilliant Columnea magnifica, 
and some lovely examples of the fragrant 
Boronia megastigma. Azaleas from Mr. 
I.. R. Russell contained many good things, 
notables being Mephistopheles Indian red, 
Blushing Bride, and Hdmund Vervaen. 


ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossums Henry VIII. and Con- 
queror Fasey’s variety each gained 
an Award of Merit. They were from Mr. 
W. R. Fasey, The Oaks, Snaresbrook. 
Miltonin Bleuana Princess Elizabeth, from 
M. FF. Lambeau, Brussels, gained a First- 
class Certificate, as also the Lindley Silver- 
gilt Medal. The group from Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, was 
singularly rich in Odontiodas. Dendro- 
bium nobile virginale was very fine. 
Sophro-Cattleya Chamberlainiana, in 
purple and gold, was, perhaps, unique, 
among them all. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Macbean and Co., and Stuart Low 
and Co. also contributed groups. 

PRUIT. 

A good collection of Apples came from 
Sir Montague Turner, Havering, the 
dishes of Bramley’s Seedling, Duke of 
Devonshire, Scarlet Nonpareil, Christmas 
Pearmain, and Cox’s Orange being very 
fine. Mr. E. Beckett, Aldenham House Gar- 
dens, Elstree, had a fine dish of Grange’s 
Pearmain, a valuable late dessert. Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford, showed dishes 
of their new dessert Apple, Laxton’s 
Superb, in excellent condition. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found on p. 126. 
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A FEW 


OF OUR GUARANTEED 


OFFERS. 
FINEST ‘GOLD MEDAL” 


BEGONIAS. 


Exceptionally fine selected tubers. This strain is 
unequalled. We Guarantee every tuber supplied. 
All large flowering. 

SINGLES in 6 distinct colours, copper, crim- 

son, pink, scarlet, white, yellow- 
3/6 and 4/= per dozen. 
DOUBLES in 6 distinct colours asabove. 4/6 
and 5/= per dozen. 
SINGLE CRESTED. Amagnificent strain. 
o/= and 6/= per dozen. 
SINGLE FRINGED. Beautifully fringed 
edges. 4/=# and 5/= per dozen. 
DOUBLE FIMBRIATA. Splendid. Un- 
doubtedly the finest Begonia. 6/= 
and 8/= per dozen. 


Special Begonia Collection. 


6 doubles, 6 singles, each in 6 distinct colours, 
2 single crested, 2 single fringed, and 2 double 
fimbriata; 18 tubers i in all for 6/~, half quaniity 


: SELECTED 
‘EXHIBITION ’”? GLOXINIAS. 


Excellent strain, large erect flowering in 12 best 
named varielies . 


3/6 per de dozen, 5 ~ per half dozen, 


CHOICE 
LARGE FLOWERING 


GLADIOLI. 


Fine selected corms. All guaranteed to give 
a perfect spike of bloom, 
AMERICA, bright rose, very large. 
BARON HULOT, the best blue, 
ELECTRA, brilliant vermilion. 
HALLEY; lovely salmon pink. 
LOVELINESS, splendid creamy whiie. 
NIAGARA, rich nankeen yellow, 
PEACE, white feathered lilac. 
PINK PERFECTION, glorious pink. 
SCHWABEN, orange yellow, dark blotch. 
WAR, glowing red, very fine. 

YELLOW HAMMER, pale yellow, lilac blotch. 
All the above 2/- and 2/6 per dozen. 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, rich velvet maroon. 
2/6 and 3/- per dozen. 

One each of the above, packed separately 
(12 in all), 2/6, Post Free. 
Two each (24 in all), 4/9; Post Free. 
Four each (48 in all), 8/6 _,, *F 


SPECIAL 
“ EXHIBITION ” COLLECTION 
SWEET PEAS. 


6 selected Seeds of each of the following 15 
varieties (recommended by the Nationai 
Sweet Pea Society), for 1/6, Post Free. 


12 Seeds of each for 2/9. 


Barbara (salmon orange), Constance Hinten 
(whate), Dobbie’s Cream (deep cream), Her- 
cules (bright pink), Jean Ireland (creamy buff, 
Hl. ye ed curmtne-rose), John Ingrain (rose- 
carmine), Margaret Atlee (cream piuvk), Mrs. 
Cuthbertson (rose-pink, flushed pale rose), 
R. F. Felton ltlac, suffused French xrey), 
Rosabelle (bright carmine rose), Royal Purple 
(purpie), Scarlet Emperor (rich scurlet), 
The Lady Evelyn (rosy musuve) The Pr resi- 
dent (orange scarlet), Warrior (rich bronsy 
maroon.) 


FINE YELLOW SHALLOTS. 


Very fine sound hard selected Bulbs. 
Exceptionally good sample. 


23 1bs., 1/85 6 1bs.. 3/6; 10 1bs., 5S/-., 


SATISFACTION (GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL. 


Our Catalogue of Guaranteed Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets, also Sweet Peas 

and Gladioli, is now ready. Wrtte for @ copy 
TO DAY. 


Do not order your seeds until you have 


seen this. 
————e 


HASSALL & READ 


(Late H. Hassatt), 






































Post Free, 


61, Gibson Square, London, N. 1. 
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WHEN, in 1879, the tirst number of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED Was published, its 
founder and first editor (Mr. W. Robin- 
son), in his introductory notice, dwelt 
upon the aims and aspirations of the 
Journal, laying particular stress upon the 
hopes which had actuated its inception. 


% K * 


After forty-one years of seryice in the 
best interests of gardening, we claim that 
we can, in very truth, look back with pride 
upon the fact that we have always endea- 
voured to uphold the high standard of use- 
fulness then mapped out for us. A brief 
extract from our first number is surely 
paurdonable :- 

“The aim of GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED 
will be to help forward progress in a1] 
healthy ways, and so treat the various 
subjects dealt with in its pages that 
its words majy be understood by all 
who read, The greatest care will be 
taken to publish only the most prac- 
tical and, in all ways, trustworthy 
advice and directions, and that the 
illustrations are such as will be help- 
ful, practically, to all readers, or 
otherwise useful in making good 
plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known. 

“They will also serve to spread the 
knowledge of improved arrangement 
for plants and flowers, both in the gar- 
den and the house, and ‘in showing 
clearly every artistic improvement in 
the formation of the Garden and the 
home Landscape.”’ 

The ineasure of success with which we 
have carried out the promise of youth 
may be best judged by our readers of a 
later generation, when we state with due 
pride that many of our readers of to-day 


fave read GARDENING ILLUSTRATED every 
week without fail since 1879. Not only 
this, but we are able to claim, amongst 


our advertisers, a number whose allegiance 
to this Journal has stood them in good 
stead since their announcements appeared 
in its columns in the first few weeks of its 
existence. We have seen these. concerns 
grow steadily from strength to strength, 
pluming ourselves, perhaps, upon the fact 
that we have, in some measure, contri- 
buted towards the success they have 
achieved. 
KK ™& a 


Amongst these, Dobbie and Company, 
Edinburgh, may be named. ‘Che imposing 
premises of this enterprising firnr of seed 
growers and florists have emerged, 
chrysalis fashion, from the tiny store of 


1800. 
& 3 %& 
Barnards, Limited, Norfolk Iren Works, 
Norwich (established 1827), who adver- 


tised in the early numbers of Garpeninu 
ILLUSTRATED, have written to wish us 
“every success in the coming years.” 
Be ok PS 

No reference to our supporters would be 
complete without the inclusion of the name 
of James Carter and Co., whose announce- 
ment, ** Economy in the Garden,” ap- 
peared in our first ‘number. Carter’s, 
With eighty-three years of experience to 
back their claims, may well be regarded 
as an institution rather than a firm. 














We note that one of their principals has 
been awarded the Irenech ‘‘ Ordre du 
Merite Agricole.’’ We congratulate the 
recipient, who has been appointed a 
Chevalier of the Order for services ren- 
dered in the field. It is interesting to note 
that, in 1889, his father was similarly 
honoured. 

& - 3 *& 

The renowned publishing house of Mae- 
millan must be included in our circle of 
old business friends. Daniel Maemillai, 
its founder, the son of a small farmer, 
Was born in 1818 in the Island of Arran. 
Being troubled with ‘‘the iteh for 
writing,’ he, in his early youth, laid the 
strong, if humble, foundations upon which 
now stands the huge edifice of the House 
of Macmillan. When, in 1879, GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED Came upon the scene, Alex- 
ander, who succeeded Daniel, in partner- 
ship with Mr. George Lille Craik (husband 
of the author of ** John Halifax, Gentle- 
man’’), controlled the London branch of 
Macmillan’s, in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

SS & Ne 

The progress of the firm was such that; 
in 1897, a freehold site of 11,000 square 
feet was acquired in St. Martin’s Street, 
London, W.C., on a portion of which once 
stood The Nay’s Head, an old inn closely 
allied to history. Here, in an atmosphere 
of literature and art, Macmillan’s control 
the destinies of many thousands of publica- 
tions, many of which have from time to 
time been reviewed in our columns. 


ae %& * 


Sutton and Sons, of Reading, who date 
back to 1806, are something more than a 
niume to our readers. Imagine their difli- 
culties in the days when railways were 
undreamt of, and when the conveyance of 
goods and products by road was a matter 
of hazard. It is only when such things as 
these are borne in mind that any concep- 
tion may be gained of the difficulties of 
those very early days. Yet, with it all, 
“ gimerack ’’ products were not tolerated 
by the gardeners of the past, and it says 
much for Sutton’s earliest products that 
they gained for the firm a great reputation 
which time has considerably enhanced. 
Now, a century later, Sutton’s seeds area 
household word, and a power in, and on, 
the land. 

3 6 % 


about the middle of the 
century James Wheeler pub- 
lished his ** Botanist and Gardeners’ New 
Dictionary,’ a copy of which is still pre- 
served by J. C. Wheeler and Son, of The 
Nurseries, Gloucester. This business, the 
outcome of James Wheeler's enterprise, 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, due 
largely to the skilful management of his 
grandson, Mr. A. CG. Wheeler, who died in 
1899. At the death of the Jatter the firm 
was converted into a private limited lia- 
bility company. ‘The site of the nurseries 
af Kingsholme being required for building 
purposes, a large estate was purchased at 
Barnwood, on the main road to Ciren- 
cester, 


Somewhere 
eighteenth 


se 


Here were laid out fine nursery grounds 
with over half a mile frontage to the Mid- 
land and Great Western Railways ~and 
with an area of fifty acres. he soil 


BY. “el odie. | 
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varies from a light gravel to a heavy Cla} 
It is claimed that the varying nature @ 
the soil is found, in practice, to be very 
serviceable and to conduce to the best re 
sults in the raising of the multifarious 
plants which make up Wheeler and Song 
enormous stock. Lounteous Nature he S,. 
indeed, repaid them in full during th 

past twenty years, and, doubtless, one may 
add that courage and resource have aided 
Nature. = 
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Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
would do well to note that William Wood 
and Son, Ltd., of North British Wharf, 
Wood Green, London, N., are in process 
of removal to their new address, Beeches 
wood Works, Taplow, Bucks, Established 
seventy years ago, the firm has been 
located at Wood Green for over half @ 
century, but the rapidly-inereasing volume 
of business renders it imperative that 
‘fresh fields and pastures new’ be 
sought. It says much for the enterprisé 
of the concern that, although the new pre 
Inises are spacious and capable of holding 
tremendous horticultural stocks, — the 
powers-that-be, to cope with prospective 
business, have already given close atten- 
tion to the matter of further expansion. 
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We have named but a few of our most 
constant business friends of oyer forty 
years’ standing, but sufficient has been 
said to indicate the link which binds our 
oldest supporters to GARDENING ILLUS. 
TRATED, - 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. - 
MEETING ON FEB. 23, 1920. , 


ORCHID } COMMITTER. . 
First-class Certificate and Silver Gilt ~ 
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Lindley Medal. rd 

" Miltonia Bleuana Princess Elizabeth, from M. Firmin 
Lambeau. 2 
Awards of Merit. | 


Odontoglossum Henry VIIL, from Mr. W. R. Vase 
Snaresbrook ; Odontoglozsum Con queror, Fasey’s var., from 
Mr. W. R. Fasey. 

Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Armstrong and Browny 
Tunbridge Wells. 

SILVER FLoRA.—Mess's. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- 
wards Heath; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ; Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. ‘ 

SILVER BAN KSIAN.—Messrs. Flory and Black; Slough, ~ 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. = 
Medals. 2 


SILVER GRENFELL.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Papas, Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy 
plants 3 Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for Azaleas, ete. 2 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr, C. A. Cain, The Node, 
Welwyn, for Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, for 
cut Rhododendrons. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Boalt 
Hill Park, Enfield, for Carnations, ete.; Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, for hardy plants, etc.; Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, for greenhouse plants, ete.; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for alpine plants; 
Messrs, Tucker and Son, Oxford, for alpines; Mr. C. Engel: | 
map, Saffron Walden, for Carnations ; Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Wimborne, for Violets ; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chisle- 
hurst, for alpines. 
| BRONZE FLORA.—Messre. Bowell and Skarrat, Chelten= 
ham, for alpines ; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. | 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highs 
gate, for Carnations, etc. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 
SILVER Gitt FLORA.—Messrs, R. H. Bath, Wisbech, tor 
bulbous plants in flower. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
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Medal. . pe 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Sir Montagu Turner, The Bed- 
fords, Havering, for collection of Apples. 4 














—— 


Exhibition of Carnations.—At the show. 
of the British Carnation Society at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall on March 10thy 
the Society. undertakes to stage the com= 
petitive exhibits of members who live at a 
distance and cannot attend.~ Flowers 
should be cut on March Sth, put into 
water, packed firmly in boxes. lined with’ 
damp paper, and dispatched early on 
March 9th.—Laurrence J. Cook, ‘Hon. 
Treasurer. 
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| FRUIT. 


| Manuring Fruit-Trees. 


Muar hardy fruit trees of all kinds need 
nourishment is indisputable, but, accord- 
‘ing io a writer in the fruiterer and Mar- 
hel Grower, continuous dressings of 
manure after the trees become estab- 
\lished and in full growth may have an 
‘injurious effect. The writer in question 
jwas called in to inspect some fruit-trees 
sand bush-fruit plantations, and gives a 
‘graphie account of his visit. Ifor a con- 
‘siderable period the trees had been in- 
fested with the diseases which attack 
‘hardy fruits under certain conditions. 
| Plums were gumming badly, Apples were 
‘falling vietims to the canker, Red Cur- 
mants were being destroyed wholesale by 
‘the dangerous coral spot fungus, and well- 
; 


} 





grown Gooseberry bushes were being 
Wiped out by the die-back (Botrytis 
| ejnerea), helped by the coral spot fungus. 
' The soil is described as an excellent, free- 
working loam, an ideal one for the pur- 
| pose of fruit-growing ; indeed the planta- 
fion had been exceedingly fruitful in its 
time. Manure was being spread at the 
rate of thirty tons to the acre, and the 
manager said-that his employer's remedy 
for everything was ‘muck, and more 
Jmuek.*? It was with much difliculty that 
the owner was made to see that- what he 
Was doing was not only useless, but was 
haying an injurious effect. The advice 
given him was to discontinue manuvring for 
some years, and the following season 
apply two tons of lime to the acre, fol- 
lowed the next year by one or two tons 
per acre, which would neutralise the 
acidity in the soil induced by over-manur- 
ing. This was, no doubt, an extreme case. 
The owner of those plantations was in the 
enviable position of having at command an 
unlimited supply of rich manure, the 
greater portion of which would have 
been better employed in producing good 
crops of corn and vegetables. Time is be- 
coming dearer and dearer, and there is not 
so much danger of fruit trees being over- 
dosed with it, but where the grower is 
able to command a good supply, it is evi- 
dent that it should be used with discre- 
tion. In many cases I know that: trees 
that have been well planted have had no 
Manure of any kind for some years. If 
was thought that they would find in the 
‘soil all that they needed. This is a mis- 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’ 
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take. After the second year they should 
eet an annual winter manuring, which 
will help not only to promote good growth, 
but induce the roots to work near the sur- 
face. Apples are like Vines. In the course 
of time their roots strike downwards, and 
should the subsoil be of a cold nature and 
liable to be waterlogged, many of the 
fibres perish, canker sets in, and the ends 
of the shoots- wither. When trees come 
into this condition, there is no possibility 
of getting good fruit; the trees may bear 
after a fashion, but really good crops are 
out of the question, and the fruit is so in- 
ferior that in a plentiful year it has to be 





(See page 133.) 


Pink Queen Mary. 


almost given away. It is stated that in 
some places 1s. 8d. per peck has been 
offered, and one man has been giving 
the fruit to the pigs. I believe it would 
be found that this fruit comes from some 
of the old orchards which have never been 
subjected to intelligent culture from the 
time of their formation. Fifty years ago 
English Apple growers, with here and 
there am exception, did not realise that 
fruit trees needed constant attention, and 
in many instances planting was done in 
slipshod fashion, from the effects of which 
the trees never rallied. 

Seoteh gardeners were far ahead of their 
English brethren. In those days, whenever 
a man who came from the other side of 
the Border was in charge, the fruit trees 
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were well eared for. During the past 
twenty years we have, however, made 
much progress, as may be seen by the 
quantity of fine fruit se nt to -our large 
markets. Fruit growers for profit realise 
that the labour and expense required ,for 
the production of large, finely finished 
samples are well repaid. In the matter 
of manuring, the happy medium should be 
studied. BHnough must be given to pro- 
mote the production of really good fruit, 
and to keep the roots within measur: ible 
distance of the surface. When the diseases 
above mentioned occur; it will be wise to 
aiScon Mine the use of dung for several 
years, and give a eo0d dressing of lime. I 
do not think that soot is so much use das 
it should befor fruit trees. A good dress- 
ing of soot once in three years would un- 
doubtedly be beneficial. There is nothing 
that attracts roots so much as soot. It a 
plant in a pot is dressed with it, the fibrous 
roots will turn upwards. It also has a 
sweetening influence, and is particularly 
useful in the case of heavy land. 
J. CORNHILL. 


{It stands to reason that. finit. trees 
which have borne heavy crops must rec eive 

some sustenance in the way of manure to 
take up for the weakening influence of 
fruit-bearing. Of course, in the case of 
trees that are hehlthy and vigorous, there 
is not so much need of feeding, but there 
comes a time, after the soil has been ex- 
hausted through the trees bearing heavy 
erops, when attention must. be paid to 
manuring, more especially in the case of 
fruit trees on dwarfing stocks,—ED.] 





Pruning Newly-planted Trees. 


Some interesting notes have appe ape from 
time to time in GARDENING as to the 
pruning v. non-pruning of Ans -planted 
trees, but I think no hard-and-fast line 
can be taken, and the matter rests mainly 
with the requirements of different varie- 
ties: some can be left alone, others it is 
advisable, if not necessary, to head back a 
bit. I came across an example of this the 
other day in the case of some bush Pear- 
trees that were planted early in 1919 and 
left quite to themeelves. The difference in 
the growth made up to the present time 
was very marked, in some cases very little 
and that of a short, stocky character, in 
others long and spindly; so mueh so that 
some of the-shoots were drooping and 
intermingling with each other, giving one 
the impression that at the end of another 
season, with similar treatment, or, rather, 
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lack of treatment, the trees would be 
practically ruined or require such drastic 
measures to get them into ‘shape thai 
several seasons would elapse before any- 
thing in the way of decent fruit was avail- 
able. The trees were untrained, so I was 
unable to get all the information I wanted, 
and as no advice was asked and would 
probably have been resented if proffered, 
the future outlook for some of these trees 
is not promising. 

There is a wide difference between a 
judicious heading back to build up the 
tree gradually and prevent sprawling 
growth and an indiscriminate hacking 
after the style practised on some of our 
street trees. I have come to the conclusion 
that, with many varieties of Apples, Pears 
and Plums, a skilled use of the knife is 
necessary from the start to produce the 
best results. With well-shaped trees in 
fruiting condit ion bearing consistently and 
well very little pruning is, of course, neces- 
sary. T ne same remarks apply to some of 
the bush fruits, notably the loose-growing 
Gooseberries, which are much better kept 
within bounds during the early stages of 
their career. Naturally, in the case of 
Apples and Pears, the habit and character 
of growth will depend a lot on the stocks 
on which they are worked. HH; BW. 


Hardwick. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flanders Pippin Apple.—I am very glad 
at last to see some praise bestowed on this 
variety (see issue February 21st, p. 100). 
Perhaps the following may be of interest 
to you. In 1864 I got an assortment of 
Apple trees, and amongst them two named 
Glory of Fairfield, which turned out to be 
Flanders Pippin. With me to-day these 
two trees are about 25 feet or more high, 
and quite 30 feet through. Their trunks 
are more than 5 feet in eircumference. 
Without fail, year by year they have 
given abundant crops, and still are pic- 
tures of fruiting vigour.—HAayte. 

[Very handsome specimens of this Apple, 
those to hand being well coloured and very 
firm, and good for some weeks yet.— 
Ep.] 


—— With regard to your reply. (GaRDEN- 
ING, February 21, 1920, p. 100) that ‘* it is 
far from being a variety of recent intro- 
duction,’’ I have a book on orchard fruits 
rublished in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, which, after treferring to 
Holland Pippin, says:—‘‘ There are two 
other Apples commonly found in Kentish 
orchards—namely, the Flanders Pippin 
and the Broad Eye Pippin.’’ All three were 
said to be very much alike in manner of 
growth, qualities, and fruitfulness. The 
Holland Pippin was one itthat had been eul- 
tivated in Kent from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.—Herrert H. WaARDLE. 


Bush fruits being more or less surface- 
reoting, quickly exhaust the top layer of 
soil, and an annual mulching or addition 
of frésh soil-is necessary if the best results 
are expected. A mixture of fibrous Joam 
and well-decayed manure, to which a pro- 
portion of bone meal has been added, forms 
a very suitable top-dressing. -The plant. 
ing of bush fruits should be completed 
without delay during suitable weather. 
Allow a sspace between the trees of 6 
feet or 7 feet each way; if trained against 
walls or to wires, a distance of 3 feet or 
4 feet apart will be sufficient. Goose- 
berries and Currants planted against a 
north wall will furnish a supply of fruit 
for many weeks after the general crop is 
over, If the pruning of established bushes 
is not already completed, it should — be 
finished as soon as possible,—F. W. G. 





the garden to-day (Kebruary 23rd), the 
growth made by many things gives reason 
for uneasiness. Honeysuckles are put- 
ting out shoots 8 inches long, so are the 
Eiders. Hardy Fuchsias are studded with 
robust little growths half an inch in 
length, and Gooseberry bushes are on the 
point of expanding their leaves.—W. 
McG. ; 





season is exemplified by the Flowering 
Currant, which is now (February 21st) in 
full bloom. As is customary here, those 
pieces which are most exposed are the first 
{o bloom. Facing the north-east,and in very 
poor soil, the display at present is much 
better than on pieces in better soil and in 
sheltered places in the garden.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Crocuses.—In the middie of February 
many of the Crocuses are in bloom. A 
week ago not a bud was to be seen, now 
the Grass along a podlarded walk of Syca- 
mores is ablaze with them. Nor can this 
be attributed to favourable weather, for 
the conditions prevailing are inclement in 
the extreme, with unceasing rains and 
bitter winds. It is long since the cultiva- 
tion of the yellow Crocus was given up as 
hopeless here, pheasants and field yoles 
destroying them when planted, even when 
the corms were smothered in damp red 
lead.—NScor. 

Tamarix tetrandra is one of. the 
earliest of the Tamarisks to bloss som, for 
its flowers usually open early in May, in 
advance of the young foliage. It is a 
native of the region about the EKastern 
Mediterranean, and at its best forms a 
bush about 15 feet high, with long, widely 
spreading branches. The pale pink flowers 
are borne in dense, cylindrical racemes 
from ‘the leaf scans on the previous year’ 
shoots. As they are borne with ne 
greatest freedom, a well-developed ~ bush 
at flowering time is a very pretty ‘sight. 
When in leaf the plant is also very effec- 
tive. Like other Tamarisks. it gives ex- 
cellent results in the ne ighb ourhood of the 
Sea as well as inland, and m ay be planted 
quite close to high-water mark. Cuttings 
of ripened shoots, a foot long, inserted in 
a sheltered border, form good plants in 
twelve months.—D. 

Lilium candidum—a mistaken policy,— 
One sometimes -meects people who, with 
the very best intentions, look upon the 
spring as the time when all kinds of 
Plants can be taken up, divided, and re- 
planted, without any regard to their con- 
ditions of growth. AS everyone knows, 
hardy plants have to be taken in hand 
periodically and overhauled, but there are 
certain bulbous-rooted plants which ought 
not to be disturbed in spring. _The 
Madonna Lily (. candidum) comes under 
this category, and it may be said of this 
old garden favourite that when it is doing 
well, the Jess it is disturbed the better ; 
but if it must be shifted, then do not 
choose the spring for its removal, as the 
chanees are it may not flower at all for a 
year or two. There is a time, of course, 
when bulbs can be lifted with a minimum 
of risk, and it is that period whigh imme- 
diately follows its llooming, When the 
stalks begin to dry off. I endeavour to 
take up the bulbs on the outside edge, 
without disturbing the whole of them. <A 
light, sandy soil, well drained, suits Tu. 
eandidum, and it should he-given the sun- 
niest position possible in the _garden.— 
WV. 2f,-D; 
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Crocus Sir Walter Scott.—Tihis is a very 
free-flowering and beautiful Crocus, which 
increases freely under suitable conditions, 
the large and well-shaped flowers deeply 
feathered with lilac over a white ground) 
The beauty of the flowers is on sunny 
days enhanced by the prominent orange 
stigmata. It is excellent for forcing or 
massing outdoors.—H. M. 


Narcissus VYictoria.—Each time I have 
grown this variety in fibre in bowls with 
out drainage holes some of the bulbs haye 
rotted and the growth of the others has 
uot been satisfactory. I am puzzled as 
to whether this rotting is due to disease 
in the bulbs or to the unsuitability of the 
variety for this kind of culture. Other 
varieties have done well. Will some of 
your readers kindly let me know their ex- 
perience of Victoria?—G. I. J., Croydon. 

Gladioli. — Get the  Gladoli corms 
cleaned and put away, in old seed bags or 
boxes ready against the time for planting, 
and renew labels if required. See that 
Dahlias are taking no harm in their win- 
ter quarters, or, if necessary to increase 
the stock of any particular variety, place 
the tubers in warmth and make euttings of 
the young growths as they push up. Tf 
taken with a small portion of tuber at- 
tached and inserted singly in small pots 
filled with light, sandy soil and plunged in 
a propagating-case they soon root.—A, W. 
























































































Montbretias.—When herbaceous horderg 
are being forked over in late spring: , large, rs 
old pieces of Montbretias might very well 
receive a little attention. In some dis= 
tricts these plants increase at sueh a rate) 
that the colony in a season or two be 
comes a hopeless tangle, and spikes of 
bloom are not only scanty, but inferior in’ 
quality. In such eases the clumps should 
be lifted, and only such corms as are 
found to be of flowering size be replanted, 
Where it is desired to make funther plan- 
tations, the smaller corms may be placed 
in a nursery bed until they attain the 
flowering size.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Scilla bifolia ruberrima.—It is many 
years since the late Mr. James Allen sent. 
me a bulb of his Scilla bifolia ruberrima. 
It has usually proved the earliest of the 
varieties of the Two-leaved Squill here, 
and is particularly bright when just show- 
ing colour. It is then that the ruddy 
colouring which prompted the name ruber- 
rima is most yisible, but even when the 
flower-is open it differs in tone from the | 
ordinary blue varieties, although, cer) 
tainly, a long way remoyed from the pink | 
and rose of the ‘‘ red’ yarieties of this 
Squill. <A little clump of S. b. ruberrima 
in a’warm border was showing well on. 
February 18th this year.—DuMERIEs. 


Thymus Serpyllum micans.—This is alike 
one of the prettiest as well as one of the 
sweetest-smelling varieties of the common 
Thyme, and makes:a lovely, compact little | 
mound of grey or golden-grey foliage. So 
sweet is its scent that I can never pass it 
without brushing my hand against it to 
get .a whiff of its refreshing perfume, 
Unfortunately, like so many of the 
Thymes, it is a little tender in a severe 
winter, and I have lost ali my plants front || 
this cause two or three times. Otherwis@ | 
it is perfectly easy to grow, and the best | 
chanee of bringing it through severe frost- 
is to plant it in very sandy and dry soil, 
a retaining wall suiting it well.. Near the | 
sea if seems able to withstand great cold, | 
as so many other partially tender subjects 
do.—W. O. CG. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium Wardianum. 


rts plant succeeds best in a pan or hang- 
ing Teak basket suspended near the light 
“Puring growth it should receive a copious 
supply of moisture, not only at the root, 
but also in the atmosphere. 
practicable or suitable to the other in- 
mates, be freely admitted during the nighi 
as well as in the day, ‘for though the plant 
juxuriates in a moderately high tempera- 
ture when growing, it soon commences to 
deteriorate unless the atmosphere of the 
house is fresh and airy.. ~When the 
terminal leaf at the extremity of each new 
pseudo-bulb is fully developed, and has 
acquired its full solidity, with the accom- 
panying plump state of the bulb, then is 


the time for withholding water at the root 
and putting the plant to rest. If kept too 
jong in the growing house the buds at the 
base may be induced to push, the result 
being a serious check to the progress they 
should make the ensuing year. When the 
growths are completed, and the leaves 
commence to change colour and fall off, 
‘the plant should be placed where the night 
temperature will range from 45 degs. to 50 
degs.—in fact, similar to that of an ordi- 


 hary greenhouse—and be kept there during 


the winter, water being given only when 
‘there are signs of shrivelling in the pseudo- 
bulbs. Early in the New Year the eyes at 
the base of the new bulb will start to grow, 


but the cultivator must not be tempted 


‘into giving a too copious supply of water or 
too high a temperature, or these young 
shoots, when once they begin to grow, will 
go ahead and the flowers will be lost. Keep 
the plant in a resting condition, and these 
premature growths will remain in about 


_ the same condition until the flowering sea- 


Ny 


Air should, if 
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son arrives, when they will push away 
rapidly. 

It is not advisable to put D. Wardianum 
into anything more than an intermediate 
or Cattleya-house temperature while the 
flowers are advancing. Too much heat and 
moisture at this period tend to weaken the 
new growths, causing them fo come up 
weak and spindly. 

The receptacle in which the plant is to 
be grown should be well drained, with 
clean crocks or broken pieces of chareoal, 
the latter preferable on account of. the 
drainage of the soil. Pot each plant 
quite firmly. The long pseudo-bulbs may 
either be tied to the wires of the pan,or 
basket, or they may be allowed to hang 
down naturally, according to- the dis- 
eretion or convenience of the cultivator. 


d 


The proper time for repotting is just after 
the flowers fade, as about that time, or, 
perhaps, a little later, new roots begin to 


push out from the base of the 


young growth, and quickly 
establish themselves in the 
fresh compost. After’ repot- 


ting, afford but litthe water till 
roots become plentiful and the 
new shoots are growing vigor- 
ously: When repotting, dis- 
turb the old living roots as 
little as possible. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Calanthe Harrisi.—At a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society a mag- 
nificent display of C. Harrisi was put up 
from the collection of Mrs. W. Raphael, 
Englefield Green. C. Harrisi is a hybrid 
between C. vestita Turneri and C. Veitehi, 
and was raised by Dr. Harris, of Lamber- 
hurst, Kent. It was first shown by 
Messrs. Veitch, who gained an Award of 
Merit for it on December 10th, 1895, and 
in 1898 Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poé received a 
Virst-class Certificate for it. It is one of 
the finest Calanthes ever raised, and cer- 
tainly the best of the white-flowered sec- 
tion. The flowers are large and pure 
white, except for an occasional tinge of 
pale flesh-pink, while the throat of the 
lip shows a faint trace of light yellow. 
There is no difficulty in growing this 
plant, and wherever the popular Calanthe 
Veitchi is cultivated, the subject of the 
present note should be added,—W. PB. 


Dendrobium Wardianum. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ornamental Crasses—All who 
pride in the arrangement of cut flowers 
for table decoration during the summer 
know full well the value of being able to 
obtain suitable foliage. Ornamental] 
Grasses come in very useful, and, as they 


take “a 


can be raised easily from seed, it is sur- 
prising that more use is not made of them. 
For sowing out of doors, April or May is 
soon enough to make a start, and almost 
any fairly light garden soil will answer 
As a rule, if is better to grow ornamental 
Grasses ina bed by themselves For Sweet 
Peas, Iceland Poppies, or, indeed, any 
blossoms of a light character that need a 





little embellishment, some of the follow- 
ing will be found useful :—Briza (Quaking 
Grass), Hragrostis elegans (love Grass), 
Avena sterilis (Animated Oats), Hordeuni 
jubatum (Squirrel’s Tail), Stipa (Feather 
Grass), and Agrostis (Cloud 
VW OODBASTWICEK. 


Grass).— 


Fatsia japonica—young plants for pre- 
ference.— Tor table decoration, where 
foliage of a bright and pleasing character 
without being heavy is needed, smail 
plants of this, with their glossy leaves, 
serve a useful purpose; much better, in- 
deed, than those with four or five years’ 
growth that are apt to be stiff and un- 
gainly. <All who are interested in the 
growth of plants for the home should sow 
seed under glass in heat, giving them help. 
if possible, by subjecting them to a little 
bottom heat within a propagator. If the 
seeds are sown in a compost of fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould they will not be very 
long in germinating in a brisk heat, and 
should be potted off singly into thumbs 
when well into their second leaf. In these 
first pots it is well to keep the plants to- 
gether in trays or boxes containing fine 
ashes or fibre, so that there will not be a 
possibility of their becoming dry. With 
their next shift they can be removed to a 
shelf near the glass. A warm, moist atmo- 
sphere will ensure quick growth, and 
within a year such plants will be found 
very useful.—LEATURST. 
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Potato 


THERE is, and quite rightly, a considerable 
amount of activity among those whose 
speciality is the raising of new varieties of 
Potatoes. The increasing ravages of the 
insidious wart disease have made it im- 
perative that varieties which are immune 
must be, by some means, obtained, and the 
reward, to a successful raiser, is not in- 
significant. With this in view it is under- 
standable that the hybridist is busily at 
work, and year by year our knowledge of 
the disease increases, and resistant varie- 
ties successfully emerge from the strict 
tests to which they are subjected. 

A few weeks ago, in common with a few 
other gardeners who are interested in the 
matter, I was invited to a private exhibi- 
tion of new varieties, at present believed 
to be immune, and which are not yet in 
commerce. The Potatoes were raised and 
shown in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and the tubers were cerfainly a very level 
lot, not outstanding, by any means, in 
point of shape or of size, but good, even, 
clean, everyday Potatoes. While I am not 
in a position to speak authoritatively on 
their resistant qualities, the way in which 
they have been bred inclines me to believe 
that, in the majority of cases, a step for- 
ward .has been taken. It was the subject 
of general comment among those who were 
privileged to inspect these Potatoes that 
the finest examples were coloured, or parti- 
coloured, sorts. There was one in par- 
ticular which immediately suggested 
Beauty of Hebron, but the shape was 
slightly different and the pink was more 
emphatie than is the ease in the older 
variety. I am not enamoured of purple- 
skinned varieties, two of which were 
shown, but granted resistant qualities, 
colour is, when combined with quality, of 
secondary importance. The white sorts 
were roughish in the skin, shallow-eyed, 
and with one exception pehble- shaped. In 
the course of discussion general regret was 
expressed that, owing to its infertility as 
regards pollen, it has been, so far as any 
of those present knew, impossible to use 
King Edward VII. as a parent, the view 
being expressed that, were it possible to 
do so, something quite beyond the average 
might result. One of our leading Potato 
enthusiasts in Scotland, the late Rev. J. 
Aikman Paton, parish minister of Inch, in 
Wigtownshire, always regretted. that he 
was unable to procure pollen of that fine 
variety, and it would be of interest not 
only to me, but to other Scottish Potato 
fanciers, to learn if any reader of GARDEN- 
ING has been successful in this Way. On 
the whole it was the freely-expressed 
opinion that these new varieties, provided 
they 
be acquisitions. None of them, as yet, 
give indications of being « show bench ”’ 
tubers, but that is immaterial. — W. 
McGuFrFroa. 





Vegetables and salads in Nigeria.—1 
met a friend the other day who had just 
returned to London after two-and-a-half 
years’ residence in Northern Nigeria. He 
went out as accountant for a mining cor- 
poration. He was looking remarkably well 
after his sojourn in the tropies. I think 
this must be largely due to one simple 
matter, which he mentioned with great 
satisfaction. He took out with him a 
small box (about two pounds’ worth) of 
seeds, mostly of vegetables and salads, 
and he. found these were an astonishing 





justify their claim to be immune, will 


Notes. 


success. Lettuces, Radishes, Cucumbers, 
Parsnips, and Carrots grew with astonish- 
ing rapidity when sown, and their crisp- 
ness, size, and flavour were much beyond 
what are customary in England. Seed 
Potatoes he was able to buy on the spot, 
and these also did well. He was living at 
the time on a plateau 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, about 300 miles from Lagos, well 
within the tropics. — JOHN NAYLER, 
Wimbledon. 





Rampion. 
I po not quite understand this plant. Ap- 
parently the leaves are edible as a salad 
and the roots as a winter vegetable. It 
also appears to have quite a respectable 
flower. Presumably, pulling the leaves 
weakens the root, while flowering also pro- 
bably injures the root as a vegetable. 
How, then, is it usually treated for kitehen 
purposes? Ts it worth growing? 
de Bea Ogg hs 

[Numerous as are the winter salads, 
there is, however, one which is not suffi- 
ciently known, and which is known as 
Rampion (Campanula Rapunculus). It is 
a native biennial of the Campanula order, 
which in the autumn, and more especially 
winter and spring, makes excellent salad. 
Its blade-shaped leaves are somewhat 
similar to those of the Corn-salad, but it 
differs from that, as may be easily seen jn 
its root, which is shaped like a long 
Radish, about 8 inches in length, and is 
white and crisp in texture. The whole of 
the plant is eatable, and is usually eaten 
raw. as salad. Leaves and root are very 
pleasant to the taste. In other days (and 
still, though not so often) it was cooked 
and eaten as a vegetable. 

CULTURE.—The soil for Rampion should 
be cool and not recently manured. We do 
not recommend sowing the seeds at the end 
of May or beginning of June. If sown too 
early the plants have a great tendency to 
flower in the autumn, which will diminish 
the crop by a full third. We advise sow- 
ing at the end of June or in July.’ Sow 
broadcast on soil raked level. As the seed 
is very small, and there is the risk of sow- 
ing either too thinly or too thickly, the 
seeds should be mixed well at first with 
two-thirds their quantity of dry sifted 
sand. The sowing will then be much more 
regular as well as uniform. Wightly cover 
the seed. The young plants begin to show 
in about ten days, and very often—too 
often, in fact—at this stage the crop is 
destroyed as soon as it makes it appear- 
ance—that is to say, the young Rampion 
is extremely delicate and unequal to the 
endurance of the sun’s heat. without some 
protection at this season, which is, per- 
haps, the sole reason for the neglect of its 
culture. To prevent this destruction and 
protect the young plants at this critical 
period it is advisable to sow near it some 
other hardy vegetable of larger growth to 
serve as a shade during the first weeks of 
growth. As the protecting vegetable is 
not to remain beyond a certain brief 
period, in order to give the Rampion a 
chance, the Radish will be found the best 
for the purpose. Thinning is sometimes 
necessary after the Radishes are taken up 
if the plants are growing too close, and 
watering at intervals in dry weather is 
all that is necessary pending the gather- 
ing, which will commence at about the 
end of October, and continue until the 
plants begin to flower,] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. a. 


Rhubarb from seed.—Will you kindly — 
give me a little ree how to STOW — 
Rhubarb from seed?—A. é 

[Seed-raising affords an easy means of 
getting roots for forcing by lifting and_ 
taking into the greenhouse, Mushroom- 
house, or any similar warm structure, 
Seedlings have the merit of being easily 
excited into growth, which is not always 
true of older roots early in the winter. A 
packet of Rhubarb seeds costs but little, 
and a small plot of ground is needed for 
sowing them. Choose a seed-bed well en- 
riched with manure, for, needless to say, 
the quicker the growth the sooner will it 
give edible stalks for kitchen use. The 
seedlings can be left the first year in the 
seed-bed. In the following winter they 
would be better lifted and transplanted on 
to another site and given more room—say, ~ 
2 feet apart each way—and again allowed. 
a liberal dressing of manure in the soil. 
At the end of two years quite serviceable 
roots, that may be lifted for forcing, can 
be had, and if this is done it saves disturb- 
ance or encroachment on the main planta- 
tion, which is used for outdoor foreing 
and summer use. To those needing an 
extension of their main stock seed-raising” 
affords an easy means, though it may be— 
slow.] 


Grass walks in a_ kitchen garden.— 
Such walks, however appropriate they 
may be in other surroundings, are unsuif- 
able for the vegetable garden. Apart from 
the endless work during the summer and 
autumn in the way of clipping the edges” 
and mowing, the Grass ES a safe and _ 
congenial retreat for slugs, and possibly 
for wireworm. Consider, tah: the effect 
which the necessary wheeling of manure 
to, and déhris from, the quarters during — 
winter and spring will surely have. One_ 
cannot always make such work coincide” 
with frosty weather during which wheel- 
ing may be done, and the use of planks 
for-minimising damage is not only caleu-— 
lated to waste time, but it is very far from 
being satisfactory. My advice to those 
about to make Grass walks in the kitchen” 
garden is comprised in one word: Don’t!— | 
A ScorTrTisH GARDENER. + 


Horse Radish. hen there is a necessity 
for renewing or replanting the Horse 
Radish bed the work is usually done in- 
spring. There is no reason why it may not 
equally well be done during-the autumn if, 
as occasionally happens, the. soil can be 
caught in the right state. The plot should ~ 
be, if possible, naturally deep, and if it is” 
in good heart. there is no need for manure. 
After it has been dug and allowed to settle, 
the surface’ may -be roughly levelled. — 
Secure straight thongs each about 12 inches | 
in length and of medium thickness, and,@ 
having made a hole with a crowbar, drop — 
the thongs in, filling up the interstices, if 
possible, with coarse sand. By following” 
this practice, straight, clean, and tender 
roots will be available in a comparatively — 
short time. Old roots are tough, hot, and 
altogether inferior to young one’8.—KIRK. 


Couve Tronchuda, or Portugal Cabbage. — 
—Readers should not omit to procure a_ 
little seed of this very useful vegetable, 3 
Couve Tronchuda, which is at its best. in 5 
October or November. It is little grown, ~ 
for the reason it is too little known. It — 
only needs knowing to ensure it being in- — 
cluded wherever autumn vegetables are ~ 
wanted. Sow in the open ground early in 4 
April, and, when planting out, let it be 
where the soil has been liberally manured~ 
if possible, giving each plant rather more : 
room than ordinary Winter Greens. Most ~ 
of the leaves may be cooked, so that there — 
is scarcely any waste.—DrERBy. 5 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Rhododendron indicum var. obtusum. 


THis is one of the hardiest forms of R. 
indicum, the well-known evergreen species 
of our greenhouses which is often grown 
under the name of Azalea indica. It 
differs from the ordinary forms of R. 
indicum in its dwarfer habit, in bearing 





smaller flowers and in being able to with- 
stand greater cold. In the milder parts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall and other places 
where similar climatic conditions prevail 
it ean be grown out of doors and may be 
expected to form a spreading bush 2 feet 
high, but grown indoors in pots it is 
usually dwarfer. The flowers are borne 
with great freedom and are bright red in 
colour, and each 13 inches to 2 inches 
across. It is easily raised from cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in pots of sandy 
peat made firm and placed in a close and 
warm frame during late spring. Even on 


quite small plants in 38-inch pots numerous 
flowers are produced, and such plants are 
often placed on the market, finding favour 
with people requiring small,  bright- 
flowered plants for fancy vases. It is, how- 
eyer, as plants two years or three years 


Rhododendron indicum obtusum. 


old when growing in d-inch pots that it 
is at its best for greenhouse decoration, for 
twelve or twenty plants arranged together 
with a light green-leayed plant are very 
effective. Such .plants are easily grown, 
for they ean be plunged out of doors in 
summer and be grown il a cool frame or 
greenhouse at other times. The only time 
when a little extra heat is beneficial is 
after flowering, when new shoots are be- 
ing formed or the plants are being re- 
potted. It is a mistake to place it in too 
large pots. Give a very slightly larger pot 
when repotting, and rely largely upon feed- 
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ing with liquid-manure, etc., to keep the 
plants healthy and vigorous. In addition 


to the type there is a form with white 
flowers known as R. indicum yar. obtusum 


‘album. It is similar in all respects to the 


type except in the colour of the flowers. 
When grouped out of doors both sorts 
may be depended upon to create a fine 
effect during late April and May. 1By. 
— The Azalea bearing this name is, 
by the present-day botanical authori- 
ties, classed as a variety of the Indian 
Azalea which is now included with the 
Rhododendrons. Of a compact, freely- 


branched habit of growth, A. obtusa is 
valuable for the embellishment of the 
ereenhouse, particularly as it may be had 
in flower early. It belongs to that section 
with small blossoms, which are so freely 
produced that the entire plant is quite a 
mass of colour. In the typical A. obtusa 
the flowers are of a bright orange-red 
colour. There- is a variety, alba, with 
white blossoms, but the flowers of this are 
liable to revert either wholly or partially 
to those of the type. Other small- 
flowered kinds suitable for the same pur- 
pose are A. calyciflora, with salmon-red 
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flowers of the hose-in-hose charaeter com 
greater or extent in <A. 
though hardy, is very 
useful under glass. <A cross between this 
and a large-flowered- kind known = as 
Illuminator is also of service, as 
of the Japanese varieties.—W. T. 
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Trees and Shrubs Flowering 
Out of Season. 


experienced in the 


veeks 


THE warm weather 
south of England during the early 
of §1920 resuited in many 

blossoming in advance of their 

time, some being from four weeks to 
weeks earlier. than . usual. At -Kew, 
Forsythia suspensa is usually at best 
during the latter part of March and early 
April: this year several plants were in full 
blossom on February Sth. Elms flowered 
two weeks or three weeks in advance of 
their usual time, Ulmus nitens being i 
bloom during the third week of January 
and U. montana a few days later. Rhodo- 
dendron Nobieannm and R, were 


shrubs 
normal 


Six 


has 


its 


Ppreecox 





Cyclamen Coum. 


February, 
the end of 


covered with flowers early in 


but several degrees of frost at 


the first week crippled them severely. Dy 
the middle of the month many other 
flowers had opened, however, and, °to- 
gether with R. strigillosum, R. fulgens, R. 
sutchuenense, and several other species 
and varieties, were responsible for an 
effective display. Various species of 
Prunus were in full bloom between the 
middle of Janunry and the middle of 


Pebruary, “including P.-« Davyidiana;: 2. 
cerasifera, P. triflora, P. tomentosa, and 
P. pendula, while on February 16th several 
flowers were fully expanded on various 
Almond-trees, and the buds of double- 
flowered Peaches were showing colour. 
On garden walls Peaches were in full 
bloom, and buds of Pear-trees were show 
ing their white petals. -Cornus and 
C. officinalis were in flower early in the 
month, Cydonia japonica against walls 
was in full bloom before the middle of the 
month, several species of Cotylopsis were 
in flower by the end of the second week, 


Mas 


while catkin-bearing trees and shrubs, 
such as Poplars, Willows, Alders, and 


Hazels, have been in bloom since early in 


January. Daphne Mezereum had. lost--its 
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freshness by the middle of February, as 
had the two early-flowering Honey- 
suekles (Lonicera fragrantissima and Il. 


also 


Standishi), the Witch Hazels were quite 
over by the beginning of the month, 
Nuttallia cerasiformis was in full flower 


before the middle of the month, and a few 


blooms were. opening on the earliest 
Spirweas. Growth is very advanced in 


every direction, and a change to cold 


weather is likely to cause a great deal of 


harm. Li. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Atlas Cedar (Cedrus atlantica).— 
The three Cedars, CG. atlantieca, C. Deodara, 
and CG, Libani, are all excellent garden 
and park trees, but of the three it is possi- 
ble that C. atlantica is most commonly 
planted, for it is hardier than C. Deodara, 
and in a young state is of Tore graceful 
outline than the Lebanon species. Asis 
the case with the other species, it is only 
suitable for gardens where it can have un- 
limited. space for development, for it is 
only when the trees are able to extend to 


their fullest extent that. they are seen to 


(See opposite page.) 


the best advantage. Except in the more 
free habit it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the Atlas and Lebanon Cedars, the 


foliage and cones of the two trees being 
much alike. Old trees are said to be very 
much alike in habit, buf while young the 
Lebanon Cedar is much stiffer in habit 
than the one from the Atlas Mountains, 
the points of the shoots of the latter being 
more or less pendent. Moreover, the lead- 
ing shoot of C. atlantiea is erect, whereas 
that of ©. Libani is rarely so. There are 
numerous forms of C. atlantica, some with 
dark green leaves, others with greyish 
leaves, and others, again, with glaucous 
leaves, the last-named perhaps the most 
beautiful glaucous-leaved evergreen we 
have. It is often planted to form a lawn 
specimen, and, as such, has much to ecom- 
mend it, for it thrives in both town and 
country gardens provided .the atmosphere 
is not poisoned by chemical fumes:—D. 
The Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo biloba).— 
Although usually grouped with the 
Conifers, it is really distinct from other 
Conifers. It is common in Japan and 
China, but does not appear to be a native 
of the former country, although widely 
grown. The best examples exceed 100 feet 
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in height, and there are specimens in the 
British Isles that are 70 feet high. The 
leaves are flat and resemble the pinnuleg 
of a Maidenhair Fern in outline, the larger 
ones being up to 23 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, with stalks nearly 8 inches long. It 
is unisexual, male and female flowers be- 
ing borne on different trees. The largest 
trees in this country are males, and they 
differ from the females in their more erect 
habit. The fruits resemble yellow Plums 
1 inch to 3 inch in diameter, several being 
carried together in dense clusters at the 
end of a slender stalk 2 inches to 3 inches 
long. The outer part is fleshy, enclosing 4 
rounded nut with an edible kernel. The 
flesh of the fruit decays quiekly after the 
fruits fall, the decay being accompanied by 
a very disagreeable odour. In some towns 
in the United States it is grown as a streef 
and avenue tree, and when the fruits fall 
they are usually collected by Chinese resi- 
dents for the sake of the nuts. (When, 
however, they fall and are allowed to lie 
on the ground, the stench from the decay- 
ing pulp is said to he most objectionable. 
For .this reason it is wise to use only 
male trees in publie places. There may be 
some difficulty in obtaining all male trees, 
however, as seedlings do not flower in a 
small state, and all that can be done is to 
select those trees with the most erect 
branches, afterwards replacing any fémale 
trees that may have been chosen. It ought 
to be more frequently planted in. this ecoun- 
try, not only as an isolated specimen, but 
in groups and avenues, for it is handsome 
both in habit and foliage, whilst it is quite 
distinct from anyother hardy tree.—D., 


Mock Orange (VPhiladelphus).—Everyone’ 


admires the blooms of the Mock Orange, 
although many do not care for the strong 
scent, which is somewhat overpowering 
when the flowers are brought into. the 
house. This objection does not apply to 
some of the double forms, however, which 
are almost as benutiful as dhe single kinds 
and can be used for cutting without offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of these who find 


the fragrance objectionable. There are 
several double-flowered varieties, one of 
the best of which is known as Perle 


blanche, which is very free-flowering and 
has very Jarge blossoms. It is also of 
somewhat dwarfer habit than many of the 
older kinds. Some of the hybrid varieties 
of dwarf growth are good for the large 
rock garden, one of the prettiest being 
Candelabra, which is quite dwarf and has 
very large blossoms. P. microphyllus is 
another small-growing ‘species suitable for 
the rock garden, haying very sweet-scented 
flowers. Of more vigorous-growing kinds 
P. Yokohama is one of the finest, with 
very large blooms and exceptionally free- 
flowering. No garden should be without 
one or more of these beautiful flowering 
shrubs.--N. Li. 

The Red Bear-berry (Arctostaphylos Uva- 
ursi).—This is a pretty little evergreen 
shrub of trailing habit, suitable for grow- 
ing over rocks or among stones. It has 
small, dark green, glossy, oval leaves and 
white flowers succeeded by orange-coloured 
berries. It is one of our native plants 
growing in mountainous districts, and is 
quite easily cultivated. It grows fairly 
quickly and is propagated by cuttings, 
which, however, take some time to root.— 
Nw D. 

Jasminum grandiflorum.—What a pity 
that the flowers of this Jasmine are so 
very sparingly produced. Were these more 
numerous, or were they in clusters instead 
of being solitary, or almost so, J. grandi- 
florum would be much more extensively 
grown than is the case at present. Such 
blooms as are produced are very swect, 
and the pinnate foliage is by no means 
devoid of elegance.—W. MoG. 
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PLANTS. 


Cyclamen Coum. 


Actnoucn a native of Greece and Asia 
Minor, this is one of the most weather- 
resisting plants I- know. Perhaps a 
westerly or northerly exposure, or at least 
an aspect protecting the flowers, when 
frozen, from the early sun, should always 
be chosen, and if intermingled with de- 
eiduous Ferns and various Christmas and 
Lenten Roses so much the better, the 
foliage of these covering the space other- 
wise left bare during the period of rest, 
say from May to October or November, and 
ensuring safety to the dormant corms from 
the fork, hoe, or spade of the overtidy 
gardener. The true plant is rarely seen in 
gardens, ©. Atkinsi, a hybrid between C. 
Coum and G. ibericum, generally passing 
under this name. C. Coum should have 
roundish kidney-shaped leaves of darkest 
green unrelieved by any silvery markings 


of which will be white, but the typical 
purplish form will generally predominate. 
We. He Thee, 





Argemone grandiflora.—I have seen this 
sold as a perennial, but with us it is not 
really so, and it should be cultivated as 
an annual or sown rather late, and grown 
for blooming another season. It is, under 
good conditions, a hardy annual of a dis- 
tinet. and attractive nature. It is rather 
Poppy-like in appearance, bearing the 
name of Prickly Poppy, on account of this 
resemblance, and beeause of the prickles 
which cover portions of the plant. The 
species under notice grows to about 23 feet 
or 8 feet high, and is decidedly attractive 
with its glaucous, spiny leaves and biggish 
white flowers. Its defect in our climate 
is that it objects to our wet seasons, and 








Cyclamen Coum album. 


so-usual in this genus, with a_ purple- 
coloured reverse. The flowers are some- 
What plump and short in outline, but so 
bright and freely produced in mid-winter 
that this fault may be easily condoned. 

C. Coum ALBUM.—Still more uncommon 
than the typical Cyclamen Coum is the 
white form of it (figured on this page), C. x 
Atkinsi var. album -or C. ibericum var. 
album appearing almost universally under 
this name. The freedom of flowering of 
C. Coum album during our uncongenial 
Winter weather should surely make this 
snowy-pure flower with purple basal mark- 
ing a welcome guest in the modest corner 
it asks for, under the boughs of some not 
too dense shrub or nestling between the 
buttressed top roots of some old tree; in 
fact, almost anywhere where it may re- 
main undisturbed in the cool, root-matted 
ground which it seems to delight in, 
especially if lime is present and an annual 
top-dressing of leaves falls upon _ it 
naturally, or is provided in the shape of 
leaf-mould, old potting soil, ete. Thus 
treated it will reappear during the dark 
months, year after year, and, if really 
happy, surround itself in due time with 
seedlings, a fair proportion of the flowers 


in any but very dry districts if is almost 
impossible to keep it through the’ winter 
beeause of the damp.—s. A. 





Neglected Herbaceous Border. 


I wave a border 40 feet by 6 feet which 
has been neglected during the last five 
years. At the best of times the ground is 
very heavy. In damp weather one end is 
always swampy, and in dry weather 
covered with deep fissures. It seems to 
me:the only thing to be done is to dig it 
thoroughly and drain the swampy end, 
but I do not know in the least how to set 
about it, and would be so grateful if you 
would advise me. One difficulty is, it is 
full of bulbs, from Crocuses to May- 
flowering Tulips and Madonna. Lilies, a 
great many of which are up, and Narcissi 
in bud. Have I left it too late to do any- 
thing this spring, and how ought I to 
drain it, and what soil ought I to use in 
re-making? I have weeded it and taken 
off the Moss, but the Couch Grass is hoype- 


lessly mixed up with all the plants, and: 


can only be got at when they are dug up. 
NE cCEDE MALIs. 
[Yes, you have left it too late to deal 
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with it this spring, and if, in the circum- 
stanees, it might prove any consolation, 
‘spring’? would be the least satisfactory 
period of the year to take the border iu 
hand. All you can do at this time is to 
suppress, so far as is possibe, the worst of 
the weeds. While the bulbs are in flower, 
or before growth disappears, mark their 
stations so that lifting may be facilitated 
and done without harm. When all are 
ripened off, say during July, have them 
lifted, and, later, divided and freed of the 
Couch Grass. The Lilies would be better 
left till the end of July. With the border 
free of the bulbous plants—you_ say 
nothing of any other plants—a thorough 
clearance could be made of weeds, which 
should be forked out and burnt. Trench- 
ing the border 2 feet deep should follow. 
If this is correctly done, adding three or 
four loads of road-grit or sand and a like 
addition of leaf-soil, a drain should not be 
required. These should be incorporated 
with the border soil as the work proceeds, 
also a free addition of light. manure, 
Mushroom-bed manure for preference: 
failing this, horse-manure. Avoid cow- 
manure for your soil. 

With this accomplished, apply a dressing 
of quicklime a week or two later, four 
bushels to the whole. Deposit it in four 
heaps, cover with soil, and when reduced 


to powder two or three days hence spread . 


it evenly over the border and later lightly 
fork it in. The lime will presently 
liberate the supplies of potash in the soil 
and materially assist the drainage also. 
If available, a further free addition of 
grit and soil to the surface prior to plant- 
ing might be made. These in the case can 
hardly be overdone. Not only will they 
appreciably improve the general character 
of the soil, but by raising the level of the 
border greatly. assist the drainage too. 
Without seeing the border and soil we 


‘cannot say whether a drain is essential 


or not, but, if so, one a foot square of rough 
clinkers inserted not less than 22 feet 
deep and covered with turves Grass side 
down would be best. Ordinary drain- 
pipes soon become silfed-up and useless, 
while a good clinker drain will remain 
effective for years. We are of opinion, 
however, that if you improve the soil as 
recommended the drain will be  un- 
necessary. } 


Pink Queen Mary. 

Tuts, figured on p. 127, briefly described is 
an up-to-date garden variety on the lines 
of the laced Pink of the florist and charac- 
terised by the good form so essential in 
the flowers of the older type suggested. 
The colour of this is a lively rose-pink, the 
petals at the base marked by maroon- 
crimson. It was given an Award of Merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society when exhibited at 
the Chelsea Show in May, 1919. 





Violets—an experience.—As everybody 
knows, the early part of February was 
mild, and on several days unusually warm, 
the effect of the transient summer-like 
weather being such as to bring into bloom 
many things prematurely. Amongst these 
were Violets out of doors, that with me 
were in flower when at the same time 
those in frames had scarcely commenced 
to show. The reason for this was that the 
frames, being located where they could not 
receive daily attention, were insufficiently 
ventilated, and, consequently, buds damped 
off, showing the importance of plenty of 
air. Since the error was found out means 
have been taken to rectify it, and, as I 
write, flowers are coming freely. One of 


the common mistakes made in planting’ 


Violets in frames is the neglect to afford 
them proper ventilation, and it soon tells 
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its own tale. The blossoms gathered out 
of doors during the mild spell were some- 
what shorter in the stem, but just as 
sweet.—LEAHURST. 


The Christmas Rose 


(HELLEBORUS NIGER). 





THE appearance of this in the florists’ 
shops during December and January re- 


minds one of its value for cutting. The 
flowers last a long time in water. This 
plant requires good culture to’ get the 
finest blooms with stalks a foot long. The 


ground needs to be trenched 2 feet deep, 
working in a good supply of well-decayed 
manure after making sure the water will 
pass through, as too much moisture hang- 
ing about the roots proves injurious. The 
aspect should be somewhat shaded from 
mid-day onwards. I was most successful 
with a colony planted on a border facing 
east. Here the plants grew and flowered 
freely for quite eight years, when the 
clumps were lifted and divided, washing 
the roots in a tub of water and replanting 
on a fresh site prepared as stated above, 
doing this in the month of June. A muleh 
of half-decayed leaf-soil or strawy manure 
will prevent the soil drying up too quickly, 
as water must be applied during dry 
weather until the plants are growing away 
freely. It is wisest to only replant half of 
the clumps at any one time, as a eouple of 
seasons’ growth is 


hecessary ere many 
flowers can be expected. I used to give 
the clumps diluted manure-water when 


active growth began, and towards autumn 
had the surface cleared of loose soil, eles 
a dusting of slaked lime scattered over the 


crowns for slugs, the flowers’ greatest 
enemy, and a mulch of Cocoanut-fibre. 


which helps to keep the flowers clean, ap- 
plied. As soon as the buds appeared, 
handlights 2 feet square were placed over 
each clump (which, I should have said, 
were set 5 feet asunder), taking off the toy 
light by day in mild weather. There are 
many varieties of Helleborus of: various 
colours, Some carrying several flowers on 
a’ stalk 18 inches long, but the one men- 
tioned above still holds the field for purity 
and usefulness, ee GA VEN 
itham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crecus hanaticus.— This came into 
flower about February 16th this year— 
earlier than usual. It is a fine Crocus, 
not at all common in gardens, where it is 
often grown under the name of Ce 
beluchensis. It is not difficult to grow in 
full sun, although slow of increase with 
me. I have not been so fortunate as t:. 
meet with any of the varieties recorded in 
Maw’s ** Monograph of the Genus Crocus,”’ 
viz., versicolor, coneolor, pictus, niveus, 
and albiflorus, but I account myself happy 
in the possession of a corm or two of the 
{type.--—Ess. 

Epilobium Hectori.—Although quite «a 
miniature plant, this will soon spread and 
cover a good deal of space if it is not 
checked, and it has the evil character of 
some others of its tribe, of seeding freely 
allabout. At the same time, I have never 
found it become a nuisance, and, with its 
pretty little bronze-coloured leaves, it is 
quite an attractive little carpeter.— 
ORO CO: 

Chrysogonum virginianum.—For a cool 
position this is a nice subject, the foliage 
perhaps a_ trifle coarse, but the deep 
yellow star-like flowers quite pretty. It 
likes a peaty soil or a compost with plenty 
of leaf-mould and no lime, and the shadier 
part of the rock garden is the most suit- 
able for it. It has a fairly long flowering 
season, which is a point in its favour.— 
W.-0, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 


CurTiIncs of exhibition varieties inserted 
a month or so ago will now be ready for 
potting off. At this stage large 3-inch pots 
are the most suitable. A serviceable com- 
post may be made up of four parts good 
fibrous loam, one part old mushroom-bed 
manure, one part wood ashes, and suffi- 
cient crushed mortar rubble to keep the 
whole porous. All should then be passed 
through a 3-inch sieve, to ensure equal dis- 
tribution of the ingredients. When turn- 
ing the euttings out, be very careful with 
the roots, as every root is valuable. When 
potted, each variety should be duly 
labelled. ‘The first watering is best done 
through a fine rose, in order to settle the 
soil evenly. At this juncture in the life 
of the large-fliowered Chrysanthemum the 
majority of us feel the want of a cool 
house to devote exclusively to them. Ifa 
late vinery is unoccupied, so much the 
better, as the plants will take no harm 
there for a few weeks until it is safe to 
remove them to a cold frame. Tire-heat 
is not necessary at any period, and the 
less Chrysanthemums haye of it during 
the early stages the stronger do they grow. 
In the absence of sun-heat, 45 degs. is high 
enough, and wherever they are placed, see 
that they are not too far from the roof- 
glass’ Pay particular attention to water- 
ing, bearing in mind that too much will 
result in yellow, sickly looking foliage, 
and too little will cause the ends, of the 
reots to wither. No cultural error is re- 


.spousible for a greater check to growth 


than this, as until the roots have made a 
fresh start further progress is impossible. 
With care these extremes can be avoided. 

Ventilation plays an important part in 
the welfare of young plants. Whenever 
outside conditions are favourable, let air 
in freely, but avoid draughts at all times. 
A close atmosphere is not desirable, as it 
encourages undue Juxuriance at the ex- 
pense of root-forming. Given cool and 
airy treatment, growth remains compara- 
tively dwarf, but it. is strong and_-short- 
jointed. Although a low temperature is 
advocated, the atmosphere should not be 
drys During spells of hard weather, 
when more fire-heat is necessary, damping 
down should be freer in consequence.  Mil- 
dew invariably makes its appearance at 
this season, and, while flowers of sulphur 
lightly dusted over the affected parts is. a 
good remedy, it will not be much called 
for if the foliage and the surroundings aré 
kept freely syringed. Aphides and the 
leaf-mining maggot must be kent in check 
by fumigating or spraying with a nicotine 
insecticide. 

If cold frames are available for use, the 
end of March or beginning of April, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather, should 
see the plants occupying them. Means of 
protection should be kept at hand in case 
ot frost, and during mild spells a free 
system of ventilating should be followed. 
So far as the prevailing conditions will 
allow, giow the plants hardy, and, al- 
though they may not have sueh a luxu- 
riant appearance as plants grown in more 
heat, it will eventually be found that they 
possess a stronger constitution, and will 
suffer less from any of the failings that 
may overtake them. 

Most of us’ realise the good that is done 
by exposing the soil in the kitchen garden 
to the influence of the weather, yet how 





liable one is to forget that turf will benefit 
from similar treatment. If in stacks, 
roughly chop it down, and, if necessary, 
sprinkle a little lime or basic slag amongst 
it. The more frost it receives the better 
it will be. Later on it may be removed to 
an open shed, and well mixed, adding the 
artificials just before use. A pel fob 





Chrysanthemums—Old Stools. 


Owi1nG to my gardener leaving, I am left 
in the lurch as regards Chrysanthemums. 
No cuttings have been taken and no 
plants labelled, and as they did not flower 
well last season I do not know the various 
kinds. Can you advise me what to do? 
Shall I cut down the old plants and later 
on divide the roots? Should I get a satis- 
factory result? I have a greenhouse and 
ean get moderate heat. BE. H. 


[We regret we find a difficulty in follow- 
ing your remarks regarding the condition 
of your plants. If the old plants have not 
been cut down proceed at once to do so. 
Cut the plants down to within a few 
inches of the soil in the pots. Basal shoots 
should be detached from the crown of the 
plants. and made into cuttings about 
3 inches in length. These cuttings should 
be inserted either individually into small 
s-inch or ‘‘thumb’’ pots in a compost 
made up of fibrous loam and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions, these ingredients haying 
first been passed through a sieve with a 
2-inch mesh. Add freely coarse silver 
sand or clean road grit sufficient in quan- 
tity to render the compost porous. - If pre- 
ferred, several cuttings may be inserted - 
around the edge of small pots. We think 
it is better to insert the cuttings in rows 
in shallow boxes, in which receptacles they 
root quite readily, and quite a large num- 
ber of euttings Inay be accommodated in 
this way within a small area. ~ When in- 
verting the cuttings be careful to press 
the soil firmly to the base in each ease, as 
this “is an essential factor in suecessful 
propagation. Water lightly through a 
fine-rosed can, and, after leaving the -re- 
ceptacles for a time to drain, place them 
in frames near to the glass, where pro- 
tection against frost can be provided. If 
you have a cool greenhouse. stand the pots 
or boxes in a rough framework on. the 


greenhouse bench and cover this with 
glass. In this way the rooting will be 


hastened. After the cuttings are: rooted 
give them quite cool treatment, and when 
the weather becomes genial remove the 
frame-iights after gradually hardening off 
the young plants. Old plants may be 
shaken out of their flowering-pots and the 
growths, with adhering roots, divided up 
into pieces varying in size. These may be 
potted up into pots of a size to suit in- 
dividual pieces, and, when established, 
should be grown on and subsequently re- 
potted into pots of large size. Any small 
shoots with roots adhering should be 
potted up individually into thumb pots, as 
these pieces will answer the purpose -of 
being grown to produce large blooms. You 
should remember that from April onwards, 
until the plants are placed under glass in 
early October next, they should be ac- 
corded absolutely cold treatment and the 
plants exposed to the ripening influences 
of sun and air all this time.] 
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Some Greenhouse Eupatoriums. 


Tue genus Eupatorium is a very exten- 
sive one, including, as it does, several 
hundred species, among them being shrubs, 
sub-shrubs, and perennials, Some of the 
tender kinds, most of which are natives 
of Mexico, are of considerable value, from 
the fact that they flower in late autumn 
and winter. Their blossoms last well in 
a cut state, while on the plants a suc- 
cession is kept up for some time. They 
are very Casily struck from cuttings, ani 
are, by many cultivators, planted out in a 
well-dug piece of ground during the sum- 
mer months. In this way they form large 
plants which, if carefully lifted and potted 
in early autumn, will continue to flower 
for a considerable time. In the case of 
plants growing in the open ground if is a 
good plan to insert a spade around them 


Flowering shoots of 


at a little distance from the centre a few 
days before lifting, in order to cut off any 
straggling roots. If this is carefully done 
the plants will not receive any great check 
when lifted. Of course, the plants, wheu 
potted, should be well watered and shaded 
till the roots take possession of the new 
soil, which will not be long. 

The nomenclature of the Eupatoriums is 
in a very confused state, and most of them 
are known by more than one hame, 

Some of the best for general decorative 
purposes and for use in a cut state are :— 

HUPAVORIUM PETIOLARE, also known as H. 
Purpusii monticola. This species at- 
tracted a good deal of attention about 
fifteen years ago. It is a freely-branched 
kind with heart-shaped leaves soft in tex- 
ture. The flowers, which are borne in 
great profusion from mid-winter onwards, 
are suggestive of Daisies disposed iu 
branching corymbs. They are pink in the 
bud state with white edges. After a time 
the petals protrude from the cushion-like 
dise and thus give to it a’white fluffy 
appearance. The blossoms haye a power- 
ful Vanilla-like scent. This Eupatorium 


will reach a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, but 
it may be flowered freely in a smaller 
state. 

HuparokluM pRopuM.—A_ sturdy = yet 
bushy kind seldom more than 18 inches to 
2 feet in height. The flower-heads are 
each about half an inch in diameter and 
pure white in colour. It is a native of 
Peru, and, as a rule, commences to flower 
in early winter. 

HUPATORIUM RIPARIUM. — This is of a 
loose, spreading habit of growth, with 
narrow, deep green leaves and such a pro- 
fusion of flowers that, when at their best, 
the plant is quite a mass of white. The 
individual flower-heads are small, but 
borne in branching clusters. It blooms, 
as a rule, in autumn. This species is of 
such a spreading habit that T have seen if 





Hupatorium vernale. 


erowh in a suspended basket, in which 
position it needs plenty of water. 

HUPATORIUM TRAPEZOIDEUM, also known 
as E. adenophorum.—This, which flowers 
in winter and early spring, will form a 
bold, bushy specimen from 4 feet to 6 feet 
in height. The flowers are borne in 
flattened clusters 4 inches to 5 inches 
“Cross. 

HWUPAYVORIUM VERNALE, formerly known as 
EB. grandiflorum.—This species, herewith 
illustrated, is a plant of comparatively 
dwarf, sturdy growth. The broad, heart- 
shaped leaves are of a deep green tint, and 
the flowers expand early in the New Year, 
a succession being kept up for some time. 
On first opening, the blossoms have a 
pinkish tinge, but after a time become 
pure white. 

EUPATORIUM WEINMANNIANUM, also 
known as HB. odorum.—This is more of 2 
shrub than most of the Hupatoriums, and, 
in favoured spots in the south-west, it 
“forms a good-sized bush in the open 
ground. The white flowers are sweetly 
gseented and produced during the autumn 
months. There are two species quite dis- 
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tinct from any of those previously imel 
tioned, namely, 

HWUPATORIUM ATRORUBENS and H, IANTHI- 
NuM.—They were formerly grown under 
the generic name of Hebeclinium, and, as 
such, are sometimes met with in gardens. 

HUPATORIUM ATRORUBENS forms a sturdy- 
looking plant suggestive of an enlarged 
Ageratuin, whose stems and leaves are 
clothed with reddish hairs. The flowers, 
which are borne in widely-branched termi 
nal clusters, are reddish-lilac when first 
expanded, paling afterwards to clear lilac. 

HUPATORIUM IANTHINUM.—Somewhat in 
the way of the preceding, but of a lighter 
tint in foliage and in flowers. These two 
species require 4 rather higher tempera- 
ture than the others, and both flower in 
the spring. Ke RAW 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula sinensis, P. stellata, and P. 
malacoides.— Would you kindly advise me 
if the above require to be hand fertilised 
to save seed? Sometimes I note a plant 
I would like to get seed from, but seldom 
can get a pod.—F. W. 

{In order to obtain the best results in 
seeds of the Primulas named, ihe flowers 
should be fertilised by hand. True, one 
may at times obtain seeds without this, 
especially of Primula malacoides, but to 
make matters sure it is a cood plan to fel- 
tilise the blossoms. It is a very simple 
operation if done with a small camel’s- 
hair brush, taking care that the stigma is 
ina fit state for the reception of the pollen. 
It is best done before noon on a sunny 
day.] 

Calceolaria Clibrani.—l have some 
young pilants in small pots stopped and 
broken, ready for potting on. Should 
thev be stopped again, and, if so, latest 
date for doing so?. I take it they are best 
grown in a cool house.—F. W. 

{If your youns plants are well broken 
they should not. want to He stopped again. 
Gs any of them have not broken into suffi 
to formn a satisfactory specl- 


cient shoots 
course, be agall 


men, they must, of 
stopped. These will yield a succession to 
those that have only been stopped once. 
It is impossible to give an exact date for 
stopping, as all depends upon the condition 
of the plants. A cool house with a reason- 
able circulation of air is very suitable for 
this Calceolaria. In order to prolong the 
flowering season, all old blooms should be 
cut off and the plants given an occasional 
stimulant. When shifted into their flower- 
ing pots, the soil should be of a good, last- 
ing nature, such as two parts Joam to one 
part leaf-mould, with a little sand and 
bone meal.] 

Cyclamens.—In ly experience the best 
results are always obtained when the 
plants are grown on a cool bottom, such as 
gravel, or even ashes. One of the best 
Cyclamen growers of my acquaintance 
banks up his sparred wooden stages with 
ashes solely to accommodate his Cycla- 
mens. and while we do not all feel justified 
in following this practice there.is no doubt 
that it suits the plants in a very marked 
way... Those who. grow Cyclamens on 
eravel or crushed granite until they ar 
in bloom and who afterwards transfer the 
plants to the open-sparred stage of green- 
house or conservatory must have noticed 
that they do not long retain the vigour 
which they had upon the cooler bottom. 
This is especially noticeable when, owins 
to the requirements of other plants, the 
pipes have to be kept warm so that a 
stream of heated air plays round the roots 
and among the leaves of the Cyclamens. 
To do them justice they require, at all 
stages, no more warmth than is absolutely 
necessary.—A ScorTrsH GARDENER. 
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Southern Counties. 


Hardy fruits.—Young fruit trees planted 
in the autumn and during the winter 
should be pruned now, to emsure the pro- 
duction of good, strong growth in the en- 
suing season. This applies to trees for 
training on wails, trellises, fences, and in 
the open. The amount of pruning neces- 
sary in each case will depend on the vigour 
or_otherwise of the trees. Those furnished 
with an ample supply of good,;>-strong 
growths will not need to be cut back 
nearly so hard as those carrying a meagre 
supply of weak growths. In the' former 
case, cutting back in ‘some’ instances to 
one-third or one-haif, as may be mecessary 
to secure the symmetry of the tree, will 
suffice, while in the latter it should be to 
within 6 inches or 9 inches from where the 
shoots originated. This may appear drastic 
treatment, but it is the only way to make 
sure of the trees breaking back properly 
and making suitable growth. In each in- 
stance the poimt to where the cutting is 
performed should be a bud facing outwards 
on trees in the open, and on the upper 
side on wall-trained trees, ‘hin out the 
heads of young standards as much as may 
be neeessary to secure well-shaped  ex- 
amples, and prune the remainder little or 
much, according to vigour of growth, as 
well as to secure well-balanced heads. 
Finaliy, properly tie to the stakes or 
fasten to the walls, as the case may be, 
stems, branches, and young wood, and 
lightly fork over the soil afterwards round 
the trees, not only to give a finished ap- 
pearance, but to admit air and solar 
warmth. The planting of 


New herbaceous borders is also neces- 
sary if the plants are to get established 
and give a good account of themselves 
this season, Autumn planting, of course, 
obviates all risks, but with care in plant- 
ing and in taking the precaution to firmly 
settle each plant in its allotted position 
very excellent results are to be secured 
when planting is deferred to the present 
month. Another thing which goes to 
make for success is to see that the soil of 
newly made beds and borders is made 
thoroughly firm before starting to plant. 
This is another instance in which a mulch- 
ing of light material on light soils will be 
found beneficial. For the same reasons 
as stated with wespect to the foregoing, 
should the planting of Rhododendrons amd 
other evergreens, as well as deciduous 
shrubs, be brought to a close as soon as 
possible, to enable them to emit new roots 
ere the season becomes far advanced, and 
to avoid the expenditure of much time and 
labour in watering in dry weather. 


Kitchen garden.—The advent of warmer 
weather has accelerated the growth of 
Cabbages set out in the autumn for cut- 
ting this spring. A light dressing of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
not exceeding } oz. to 1 oz. per square 
yard, will now prove beneficial if it is 
sprinkled on the surface and at once hoed 
in. Perpetual Spinach may also be in- 
duced to grow more quickly and yield finer 
leaves if given the same attention, Ex- 
pose frame Cauliflowers as much as pos- 
sible to the outer air, as the time for lift- 
ing and transplanting will soon be at hand. 
Gradually lessen the protecting material 
round Globe Artichokes, and sow seed if 
stock is short. 


Azaleas and shrubs potted up ~ last 
autumn will now force more readily and 
come more quickly into bloom than earlier 
in the year. To keep up the display, take 
in fresh relays to meet requirements, and 
if quantities of white flowers are needed 
for the Easter festival, make all due pro- 
vision for the same. ASW: 


Midland Counties. 


Early vineries.—The principal work in 
the earliest house now will be thinning the 
bunches and berries, stopping the shoots 
Where the sub-laterais -have filled their 
allotted space, and tying down as growth 
proceeds. In all cases, be the Vines young 
or old, it is always well to err on the side 
of light or moderate cropping. The thin- 
ning of the berries should be pushed for- 
ward as quickly as possible, as every day 
lost in the performance of this operation 
throws a useless strain upon the Vines. 

Successional vineries.— Dishud Vinés 
lately started as soon as it can be seen 
which shoots show fruit, leaving tne shoots 
that show the best bunches. When the 
shoots have grown to one or two leaves be- 
yond !the bunch, nip out the poinc. Whether 
to one, two, or even three leaves beyond 
depends on the distance between the rods, 
but guard against crowding the foliage. 
To prevent the shoots becoming damaged 
by touching the roof-glass, draw them 
partly down to the trellis, more or less- ac- 
cording to the strength of the shcot, finally 
tying them to the trellis when they have 
reached a tougher stage. Suitable tem- 
peratures for Vines with young shoots be- 
ginning to grow are 55 degs. at night and 
GJ degs. to 65 degs, in the day, gradually 
increasing them as growth advances. Theo- 
roughly damp the walls and all bare spaces 
as often as circumstances demand. When 
the flowering stage is reached, the tem- 
perature should range from 65 degs. by 
mght to 75 degs. during the day, with a 
rise of 10 degs. from sun-heat, and main- 
tain a slightly drier atmosphere, by in- 
creasing the amount of warmth in the 
pipes land gwing more ventilation. Every 
day about noon give each rod a few sharp 
raps, which will have the effect of fer- 
tilising the flowers. Damp only on bright 
days, and then early in the afternoon. 
Owing to the exceptionally mild weather, 


Fruit trees under glass have started into 
erowth much earlier than usual. Peach 
trees in late houses are in full bloom. They 
must not be kept too cold. when the flowers 
are opening. 

Early-raised Cucumbers are making 
rapid progress, and showing fruit in. abund- 
ance. A temperature of 70 degs, at night 
is maintained, and plenty of atmospheric 
inoisture afforded. Light top-dressines, 
consisting of fibrous Joam and spent Mush- 
room manure enriched with Thomson’s fer- 
tiliser are given ‘as the roots demand it. 


These top-dressings and occasional applica- . 


tions of tepid, weak liquid manure, will 
maintain the plants in a vigorous state of 
bearing. Careful attention is given to 
tying, thinning, and stopping the shoots. 
Bach lateral is stopped at one leaf beyond 
the fruit, thus preventing the plants be- 
coming crowded. 

Tomato plants in various stages are 
potted on as they become ready. Those 
raised from seed sown last October are 
established in 6-inch pets, and wit mow be 
put into their fruiting pets—viz., 10-inch. 
Tomatoes enjoy a dry, warm, airy atmo- 
sphere, and for the present the house is 
only damped on fine days. The atmo- 
spheric temperature may ranee from 55 
degs. at night to 65 degs. during the day 
with fire-heat, with a rise of 10 dees. with 
sun-heat. .Ventilate the house freely on 
all favourable occasions, and keep the top 
ventilators open a little at all times. 

Turnips.—A sowing of White Milan 
Turnips has been made on a warm border, 
and small sowings of Early Snowhall will 
be made weekly during March amd April. 
When the seedlings appear they are given 
frequent light dustings of soot to preserve 
them from birds and other pests. 
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Stove.—While it will be some time be- 
fore most of us are able to again grow the 
class of plants found even in the average 
stove before the war, an attempt will most — 
likely be made at gathering together some 
of the least expensive and showy kinds. 
The Coleus is not now so much thought of 
as was at one time the case, but it is not 
without value, and a few cuttings of 
brightly coloured ‘sorts may now be put in. 
Iittonias, being of a low, spreading nature, 
are useful in many ways, and are, I think, 
more effective in pans tthan in pots. Cut- 
tings of these, too, are easily rooted. 
Suckers of Pandanus Veitchi will soon root 
in a propagating pit which has a little bot- 
tom heat ; so,-too, wul Justicias and Acaly- 
phas. Anything im this house which may 
meed repotting ought to be attended to 
without delay. The season is getting on, 
and when plants are checked by a delay in 
repotting it is difficult at times to get them 
to move satisfactorily. ; 


Greenhouses.—The lengthening days and 
the greater likelihood of sun-heat make 
work more insistent in greenhouses. This 
is the time at which aphis is likely to at- 
tack Cinerarias and soft-leaved plants or 
young growths generally. No delay should 


‘occur in dealing. with vyaporising for. this 


pest in its incipient stages. Arum Lilies 
are now very fine. Sponging the fleaves 
when time permits is of service, apart alto- 
gether from the question of aphis or of ~ 
smuts. The sponging keeps the pores of 
the foliage open and maintains the vigour 
of ‘the plants. Useful at this seasom are 
large pieces of Diosma ericoides, . the 
sweetly perfumed sprays of this old plant, 
with their numerous starry flowers, being 
general favourites. Cyclamens, when well 
grown, are very useful, Grevillea robusta 
is a useful plant, and seeds-sown round 
about this time will provide useful stuff 
during the summer. Olimbers, such as: 
Tacsonias, Cobeas, Clematises, and so 
forth, will be showing signs of renewed 
growth. It is wise, therefore, to thin the 
growths in anticipation, and to restrain 
those left. 


Orchard-house.—Buds upon trees in the 
orchard-house ‘begin to be prominent, and 
Where there is no particular hurry for 
fruit from this house free ventilation can 
yet be given, in order to retard the buds. 
This may save the application of heat to 
the house, which might become-mecessary 
if the blooms develop before the danger of 
severe frost is past. Vemtilate, as yet, 
chiefly from the apex of the house, Peaches. 


are diable to be affected df cold air is ad-—— 


mitted from the side, but later on, when 
the weather is warmer, no harm will re- 
sult from side ventilation, As is pretty 
well known, the roots of Peach trees, uu- 
like those of the Vine, are active during 
the winter, and they must mever be allowed 
to get dry, otherwise there is danger of 
the buds dropping. 


Hardy plant borders.—Growth is now 
quite visible among many of the hardy 
plants, in the case of Lupins especially so.. 
I believe that there is a future for the | 
Lupin, and a well-grown collection raised © 
from carefully selected and hybridiseed 
seeds is worth a place in any garden. This 
us a good time at which to divide or to re- 
plant Phloxes, as well as other ‘vigorous- 
rooting perennial plants. During sprig 
and summer the soil ought to be kept well 


stirred, this being of great. assistance to 3 


growth. After frosty weather, give a good 
look round, in order to ‘firm in” any re- 
cently planted things which may have be- 
come displaced by the action of the 
weather. This is especially necessary in 
the case of young plants of Pinks, Tufted 
Pansies, and the like. These, if over- 
looked, may have been thrown out by the 
frost, and they readily succumb if not re- 
placed. 
W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
fe. 
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Italian Bee-keeping. 
‘Tne acquaintance of whom I spoke. last 
week as having paid a visit a few months 
ago to some Italian apiaries rather sur- 


‘prised me when he said that the Italian 


system of bee-keeping, with the exception 
of a few queen rearers, Was very simple 
and erude. The frame hive was scarcely 
ever introduced, The favourite hive was 
that of the hollowed-out trunk of a tree— 
not, of course, large in circumference and 
heavy, but of comparatively moderate dia- 
meter and easily portable. That the 
Italians were successful with their bees, 
he maintained, was simply because, be- 
sides exercising care and thoroughness, 
they showed in the matter the great Wis- 
dom of allowing their bees to know their 
own business. There was no forcing of 
the bees to produce phenomenal harvests 
in an excessive yield of honey. This pro- 
cedure was practised in Hngland only at 
the expense of the bees’ health and vigour. 
A further point he insisted upon was what 
I mentioned before, namely, that sugar- 
syrup. was a bad substitute as food for 
bees. If honey was best for us mortals it 
was reasonable to assume it was best for 
the insect mortal, but with the added 
reason that honey was the natural food 
for bees. My friend never found the 
Italians either giving their stocks winter 
food consisting of sugar or stimulating 
them in the early spring with sugar-syrup, 
which could not entirely and thoroughly 
satisfy the bees. 

IT generally agree, as my regular readers 
will know. It is true that I use sugar for 
autumn and winter feeding and for spring 
stimulation, but I do so” because experts 
tell me to, and I trustfully carry out thei 
instructions. It has never been my happ:- 
ness to have either time or opportunity to 
carry out any comparative experiments 
from which to make my own deductions. 

soldly stuted, it is reasonable that in every 
way natural feeding, both as regards mode 
and matter, should be better than artificial 
feeding. Now I am on the subject of 

FEEDING, ‘let me remind beekeepers that 
this is a critical time of year with bees. 
Winter stores will have become diminished, 
nay, even quite depleted, and there are 
risks, many and real, of starvation in the 
hives. If stores be found to be short, 
introduce a cake of candy without delay 
beneath the quilt over the cluster. Pace 
the Italian beekeepers, and by the advice 
of our English skilled men the candy will 
“be sugar-made. I have always striven to 
bring it about that the bees shall have in 
their hiyes at the end of the summer sufli- 
cient home-made store for the winter; that 
is to say, store in the shape of honey 
which the bees themselves have made. 
Very many beekeepers, of course, act 
similarly... Owners of nuclei, however, 
must perforce provide sugar-made candy. 

Dens H. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Manure for Roses (J. H7. U.).—All ex- 
perience shows that. for Roses there is no 
Inanure, when it can be had, ike that from 
stables in a semi-decomposed state. But 
where that cannot be had, then artificial 
manures constitute the best substitutes, 
of which bone-flour, whether steamed or 
dissolved in acid, is the quickest acting. 
Phosphate and basic slag are neatly as 
good, but slower in dissolving, After good 
erowth has begun, top-diress with 4 lbs. per 
rod of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of am- 
monia, as manure is needed to create 
leafage as well as wood. There is no need 
to overdose the soil with these manures. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for summer flower- 
ing (J.).—There should be no difficulty 
whatever in having a good bloom of Zonal 
Pelargoniums in the greenhouse in the 
summer. Healthy autumn-struck cuttings 
of good kinds grown gently on throughout 
the winter will answer well. In the month 
of February pinch out the points of the 
shoots to induce a bushy growth, and in 
March shift them into 6-anch pots, well 
drained, and use a compost composed of 
turfy loam, a little decayed stable manure, 
and some silver sand. Place them in a 
light part of the house, and in a comfort- 
ably warm temperature, with abundant 
ventilation. The flower-buds should be 
kept pinched off until the middle or end 
of May, and the plants should then re- 
ceive abundance of water and occasionally 
weak manure. They will require plenty 
of space and ventilation, and should. be 
shaded with a canvas blind from the fierce 
rays of the sun in the middle of the day. 

Planting Lilium auratum (Z. S.).—The 
best time to plant is any time during 
March. A great drawback to too early 
planting is the usually wet condition of 
the soil, and, as the bulbs have no roots, 
they are very liable to perish if put into 
such ground too early. A very good way 
out of the difficulty is to start the bulbs in 
Cocoa fibre in boxes or pots in a dark 
frame, afterwards tramsplanting them to 
their permanent positions. So long as the 
fibre is just moist no water will be neces- 
sary, but care must be exercised when 
planting out, as the young, fresh roots are 
very brittle. Another way is to take out 
a hole where you wish to put the bulbs, 
and put in about half a peck of Cocoa fibre, 
planting three or more bubbs into this in 
such a way that the bulb is quite covered. 

FRUIT. 


Birds and Gooseberry buds (Jf. B.).—A 
cheap remedy is to completely wet the 
bushes and then dust them with lime and 
soot, thoroughly mixed together after hay- 
ing been put through a sieve with a fine 
mesh. We have also found that one or 
two sprayings of nicotine emulsion serve 
the purpose well of keeping the birds off, 
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such a nauseous taste being unparted to 
the buds coated with this emulsion that 
the birds do not injure them. This emul- 
sion is soluble in water, and a fine spray 
syringe should be used to ensure that the 
branches are well coated with the liquid. 
A little dry lime dusted over the bushes 
while wet with the spray will also prove a 
still greater deterrent. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Windsor Parker.—We should think 
Hobday’s ‘Villa Gardening,’ from this 
office, price 2s. 6d., would answer your 
purpose. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


—— 


Names of plants.—John Gray.—Odonto- 
glossum Malus (QO. gloriosum x luteo-pur- 
pureum). J. FE, Kelsall_—Pyrus Malus 
var. John Downie. 

Names of fruit.—P. Clutterbuck.—3, 
Scarlet Nonpareil; 84, possibly small fruit 
of Golden Noble or Waltham Abbey Seed- 
ing. Cross, H.—l, not recognised; 2, 
rotten; 4, Hollandbury; 5, Wellington, 
poor specimen. | When sending fruit for 
mame, please read our rules. 














Messrs. Wm. Artindale and Son, Shet- 
field, are offering a fine selection of vege- 
table and flower seeds in their catalogue. 
A copy will be sent post free to any reader 
who mentions GARDENING, 

In the catalogue of Messrs. Hasisall and 
Read, 61, Gibson Square, London, N.1, 
are listed vegetable and flower seeds. Pro- 
minence is given to Begonias, Gloxinias, 
and Gladioli, which miay be had at popular 
prices. A copy will be sent post free to 
any reader of GARDENING, 
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IT PAYS TO 


TOP-DRESS PLANTS 
WITH 


RITO 


RITO Is the wonderful energiser for soll 

bacteria and multiplies all Allotment and 

Garden Produce, Of all corn dealers, seeds- 

men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi- 

enced In obtaining supplies, write to the 
Makers, 


THe MOLASSINE Co., LTD., Dept.16, Greenwich, 8.E. 10. 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS 


RAINWATER BUTTS. 


Made of Teakwood and heavily iron-hooped, 
LAST A LIFETIME. 

Sizes—60 gallons, 15/-; 80 gallons, 20/-; 100 gallons, 25/-; 
150 gallons, 35/-; 200 gallons, 50/-; 250 gallons, 60/-; 300 
gallons, 70/- each. Oash with order. Put on rails Bristol. 

J. GitPin, 
FEEDER ROAD COOPERAGE, BRISTOL. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 


750 ARMY-TYPE HUTS 


Ready for Immediate Dispatch. 


Suitable for Dwellings, Cottages, Bungalows, Chapels, Mission Rooms, Ciub Houses, 
Hospitals, Offices, Workshops, Boat and Motor-Car Houses, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Schools, Billiard Rooms, Concert and Drill Halls, Loose Boxes, Cricket, Football, Tennis 
and Golf Pavilions, Shelters, Cow Houses, Crain Stores, Cycle Houses, Coal and Wood 
Sheds, Poultry Houses, Allotment Holders, and numerous other purposes. 


NEW. COMPLETE. 


Extra Strong. 





Weatherproof. 
WOOD, IRON, & ASBESTOS BUILDINGS 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 


Portable Tenants’ Fixtures. 


of every description, 
ALSO 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, RUSTIG 
WORK, POULTRY APPLIANCES, &c. 





PORTABLE BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 


18, Savoy St., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Purely Personal, 


JoHN Murray has just issued the third 
edition of ** The-Soil,’’ by Sir A. D. Hall, 
IO.) SRS —Lhis “work, whichis 
* dedicated to the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, the’ first public body in this 
country to create an endowment: for the 
investigation of the soil,’ is, of course, a 
Classic, and, as such, apt to be overlooked 
by many, in these days of handbooks and 
cheap editions. To the reader who wishes 
to know the ‘‘ why and wherefore” of 
things, however, ‘‘ The Soil’ is an- in- 
formative and valuable publication writ- 
ten with due regard to the understanding 
of those little versed in academical terms 
and phrases. 
* % * 

Although, of course, the composition of 
land has not, in itself, changed since 1905 
(when the second edition appeared), re- 
search and experiment have brought much 
new light to bear upon the knowledge of 
the soil, and the book before us bears the 
hall-mark of current knowledge. Present- 
day views upon the structure of clay and 
many of the reactions of the soil in which 
clay takes part have been considerably 
modified of late, and Sir A. D. Hall gives 
his readers the benefit of his practical and 
exhaustive attention to the subject. 


* * % 


Primarily intended for students at agri- 
cultural colleges, the farmer or horticul- 
turist who wishes to know something about 
the main factor of his work—Mother Earth 
—will find ‘The Soil’? not only instruc- 
tive, but profitable. 


* * % 


It is always a matter of self-gratification 
(even to Editors) to know that their work 
is appreciated, and the moral effect of 
reasoned praise or condemnation is 
always good for everybody concerned. A 
well-known establishment in the Metro- 
polis has this notice prominently displayed 
in every department: ‘‘If we satisfy you 
tell your friends; if not, tell us!’’? We 
may even go farther than this, and say: 
Tel us—in either case,’ so that we may 
better judge to what extent GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED appeals to its readers. 


*& * * 


An extract from a letter received by the 
Editor this week reads as follows :— 
“You will be gratified to know that 
one of your regular readers says she 
learns more about bee-keeping from 
your columns than from manuals, be- 
cause the articles appear to be written 
by a person who understands difficul- 
ties and writes as if there are still 
some people who are not acquainted 
with technical terms. I pass the re- 
mark on to you that you may know 
the column is read.” 


* * * 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously carried at the Annual General 
Meeting of the National Fruit Growers’ 
Federation held in Tondon on Friday, 
February 27th, on the motion of Mr. W. G. 
Lobjoit, seconded by Viscount Deerhurst, 
und a copy was ordered to be sent to the 
Ministvy of Agriculture: ** That: this 
General Meeting of the National Pruit 
Growers’ Federation desires to place on 
record the valuable services to Commercial 
Horticulture rendered by the Worticul- 
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tural Branch of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture under the Jeadership of Dr. F. 
Keeble, and it urges upon the Ministry the 
importance, in the interests of food pro- 
duction, and especially the many smail 
holders now being established about the 
country, that Dr. Keeble’s successor should 
be a man understanding Commercial 
Horticulture, and able to direct» the 


“energies of the department with know- 


ledge of the needs and the importance of 
intensive cultivation of the land.’’ 


* * od 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb Allot- 
ments and Horticultural Association is 
forging ahead this year, owing to a well- 
organised series of lectures and demon- 
strations during the winter season, and it 
is expected that the membership will soon 
reach one thousand. We learn that this 
Society has just negotiated the lease of a 
plot of land to be used as a demonstration 
ground for fruit-trees, where the members 
can from timé to time see and take part 
in the various seasonal operations, such as 
planting, spraying, pruning, training, ete. 
It will also serve as a trial ground to test 
which varieties thrive in the locality. 

* % * 

Apples (says Zhe Fruit Grower) should 
have an important place in every menu, 
and it would be possible to eat some kind 
of Apple-dish every day in the year with- 
out duplicating any one often enough to 
tire of it. Not only are Apples rich in 
nourishment, especially for brain and 
nerves, but an uncooked Apple eaten in 
the proper manner at night before retiring 
is one of the oldest of beauty and health 
prescriptions. When it is realised that in 
any reasonable form a diet of Apples rivals 
the famous Grape cures, and is a diet con- 
ducive to beauty, this old-fashioned first 
of fruits must certainly come back: into 
favour and be given its former prestige. 


It is somewhat difficult, even in these 
days of enterprise, to introduce: new fea- 
tures into an old-standing journal. — Yet, 
we join issue with a multitude of lady 
readers Who desire us to reserve a section 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for theni, to 
be devoted to. such of their interests and 
pursuits as are closely allied to gardening. 
Conunencing next Week, a new feature of 
the journal will appear, under the head- 
ing, *‘ My Lady’s Domain.’ Its aims and 
objects are given below by “ Flora,’ under 
whose direction the innovation should 
prove popular and useful to our many lady 
readers. 





My Lady’s Domain. 
By FLORA. 


Time was—and to recall those days 
needs no great stretch of memory—when 
the domain of the British woman was re- 
stricted to her home and her garden, with, 
perhaps, the tiniest scrap. of liberty to 
devote to matters parochial, in the shape 
of sewing circles, temperance fétes, and 
Church matiers. But, as I remarked be- 
fore, “* Time was.’ 


vo BS * 


Those somewhat stuffy days of the past, - 


with their fragrance of old-world memories 
and lavender, have gone the way of all 


sy 


~~ Marcn 13, 1920 — 


flesh, and to-day things are—well, different. 
So different, indeed, that we find our- 


selves hard put to it to keep paee with the 
march of events. es 

Less than eight years ago the wife of a 
distinguished statesman in one of our 
greatest Colonies remarked to me in the 


course of a discussion on the instifution 7 


of a journal for women :— 

“Really, I don’t see any use-for itt 
Women can find all they want in the 
daily papers.’ E 

* ee * 

T have no doubt Lady 

—or, at least, considerably varied—her 
opinion long ere this year of grace, 1920. 
The British woman of to-day would eer- 
tainly look askance at the misguided pers 
son who dared to hint to her that she could 
sufficiently slake her thirst’ for informa- 
tion in that central fountain of knowledge 
—the Daily Press. 

% * o% 


At the same time, one looks in Vain for 


a daily paper of to-day that does not in- 
clude features specially written — for 
women, and many of the weeklies, too, 
consider Madame Petticoat of sueh im- 
portance that she holds undisputed sway 
over her own particular pages. 

*& * * 


IT am by no means one of those who 


think, like the Germans, that woman’s — 


work should be limited to ‘“ Kitchen, 
Church, and Children,” but I do consider. 
that, like Charity, it should begin at home, 
so that no matter whither she strays 
through the fields of research or erudition, 
there will always be a “path that leads 
her homewards *’—a path made.easy by the 
knowledge she has gained in the outer 
worlds: : : 
* % * 


All this brings me. to the inauguration 
of a special section of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, which, under the heading ‘‘ My 
Lady’s Domain,’’ should proye a popula» 
feature to thousands of women readers. 
I-am promised the co-operation of several 
capable lady journalists—each a specialist 
in her-own particular work. This will en- 
sure a high standard of usefulness and 
interest, which the guidance of the edi- 
torial staff will greatly enhance. 

36 oS ~S 

The many good things in store will be 
unfolded as the weeks go by, There will 
be articles and notes on ‘The Home and 
Garden Beautiful,’ “The Kitchen Gar- 
den,’ **'The Preserye Cupboard,” “The 
Children’s Garden,” and ‘‘ Gardening as 4 
Profession: for Women ’’—to name but a 
few out of the many subjects dear to the 
heart of the flower-loving woman, who, 
because of her intimate acquaintance with 
Nature in’ her most beauteous phase—the 
rarden—desires around her only fhe best 
that Nature can give. 


Apropos, 1 hope to receive a shoal of 


inquiries on various matters from my 
reader-friends, and shall answer these as 
fully as I can, 
oS 
Tam not a bit impressed by the eaustie 
wit of Burke’s aphorism, ‘f The Publicis 
an old woman. Let her maunder-and 
mumble,’? but shall seek the. goodwill of 
all my readers. 
* * * 
Let us, therefore, put our heads to- 


gether for the welfare of “ My* Lady's 


Domain,” and, if my readers find this 
“feast of reason and flow of -soul”’ profit- 
able as well-as entertaining, so much the 
better for all ef us. FLORA: 


- has altered 
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| : The Herbaceous Border. 


| By COLONEL N. 


| 
} I.HAVE long thought that there are many 
objections to the herbaceous’ border. 
During the summer only a few of the 
plants are in bloom at the same time. 
Those that have finished blooming are apt 
| to have an untidy, used-up look about 
them, and many haye to be supported by 
stakes, which spoil the appearance of the 
border. It may.be’said for the herbaceous 
border that there is always something .in 
bloom. But why should we be. content 
with a few plants in flower when we can 
| have a-border with a mass of bloom for 
| the best part. of the summer. The object 
| of this paper is to. advocate a mixed border 
in’ place of: one consisting only of 





perennials. There is nothing new in the 
idea, but the possibilities of a mixed 


} 
| border are generally overlooked. 
| Having occasion last summer to. visit 
| Leamington, I was much struck with the 
perfect manner in which the mixed border 
System is carried out inthe Jephson gar- 
| dens there to the exclusion of the her- 
baceous border and to some extent to the 
exclusion of the usual formal beds with 
rows of plants which are repeated year 
| after year with little variety» In these 
mixed borders plants of every kind are 


employed, hardy and half-hardy plants, 
annuals, and sub-tropical plants, the 


Re principle being to select as far as possible 
| those plants which can. be relied on to re- 
main in bloom from about the end of June 
till the middle of September, more or less, 
according to the climate of the locality. 
| The borders, which are made to slope up 
| to the back, vary in width from 5 feet to 
| 10 feet, and may be of any convenient 
| length. The beds are backed with shrubs, 
_ chiefly Laurel and Aucuba, with here and 
_ there in front of them smaller shrubs, such 
| as Golden Privet, Golden Huonymus, and 
Purple Hazel. Young trees of Hucalyptus 
and Acacia 7 feet in height, planted be- 
| tween the shrubs, serve to break the line, 
| and, when they get too large, are replaced 
| by younger trees of suitable size. 
| In a border of very brilliant flowers the 
he following kinds were noticed :—Pelar- 
13 goniums, Salpiglossis, Nasturtiums, Cos- 
| mos, Zinnias, Pyrethrums, Marigolds, 
Gaillardias, Calceolarias, Stocks, Petunias, 
and Pansies, with a few plants ‘ot Lobelia 
and Keeniga maritima and a good deal of 
ee Tagetes (Legion of Honour variety). 





Planting in rows is avoided, and too many 
of one kind are not placed together. The 
plants are put close to one another so that 
when in full bloom the soil is covered. 
This ig important, as the effect is quite 
spoilt if spaces are left between the plants. 
It will bé- noticed that such plants as 
Delphiniums, Sunflowers, and Hollyhocks 





Freesia Mother of Pearl. (See p. 144.) 


are not used in this style of gardening. 
As some of the plants, which are other- 
wise desirable, may fail to remain in bloom 
for the required time, they are removed 
after blooming, and plants which blossom 
later in the season, such as China Asters, 
Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons, which 
have been grown in pots for the purpose, 
are put in their places. 

The following is a description of a very 
pretty mixed border of. subdued colouring 
from which very bright flowers are ex- 
cluded. The bed has a backing of shrubs 
similar to the bed already described. The 
principal plants employed are Fuchsias, 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Brown Calceolaria, many varieties of 
Pelargoniums, Cosmos, and blue Salvia. 
These plants are not grouped together, but 
placed separately, the spaces between them 
being filled up with the smaller plants so 
as to coyer the soil as much as possible. 
The Fuchsias should be good specimens 
about 2 feet high, and may be placed about 
5 feet or 6 feet apart. For the front por- 


tion of the bed Violas, Ageratum, Coleus, 
Achillea argentea, Lobelia, © Crassula 
metallica, Echeveria, Koeniga maritima, 


and the common Saxifrage are used. They 
are not put in rows, but three plants to- 


gether or singly dotted about here and 
there wherever the soil-is-exposed. The 
purple-foliaged Ajuga and Veronica 


rupestris would be useful for this purpose. 
The foliage of the latter is always bright 
and fresh, and as blue-flowering plants are 
not plentiful, its blossom, although it-does 
not last long, would be very acceptable. 

An effective border may be made. with 
eoloured shrubs, such as Aucuba, Prunus, 
Japanese Maple, Purple Hazel, Golden 
Privet, and a selection from the numerous 
ornamental-leaved. plants. The Fuchsias 
and other tender plants which must be re- 
moved from the border at the end of the 
summer are potted and placed in a green- 
house, where they will be protected from 
frost during the winter. When the beds 
have been cleared and dug over, Wall- 
flowers may be planted, giving bloom for 
a month or so before the ground is required 
for the summer plants. 

The mixed borders, which have been de- 
scribed, are much more suitable for small 
gardens than the herbaceous border. Of 
course, the beds will be smaller, and the 
backing of large shrubs may have to be re- 


duced. Smail gardens are often sur- 
rounded with a hedge or a low wall. The 


former makes a good background for the 
flowers, with a few small shrubs here and 
there to break the line, but the wall does 
not make a good background, and is better 
masked in some way. Roses, which are 
often grown to cover it, are not satis- 
factory as they generally show a _ dis- 
inclination to bloom or to make much 
foliage till they get near the top of the 

wall, leaving the lower part mostly bare. 
Ivy makes a good covering, and Privet or 
Huonymus answers well grown against the 
wall. 

In laying out a small garden of this 
description there is generally an inclina- 
tion to make beds and paths parallel with 
the hedge or wall. This may be avoided 
by varying the width of the border and 
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thus making the line curved where it joins 
the turf, which may consist of an edging 
about 10 inches or so in width, but if a 
few. feet of turf of irregular width-.can be 
allowed between the flower-bed and the 
gravel walk so much the better, or the 
ground may be so Jaid out that a path is 
not required near the border. As a rule, 
too much ground is wasted in small gar- 
dens by unnecessary paths. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans) in Oxforgi.—I am rather surprised 
at the note of ““ W. McG.” in GARDENING, 
February 21st, page 90, ve the above, as 
here in Oxford and district at time of 
writing (February 2ist) and during the 
past fortnight it has been looking most 
beautiful, simply one mass of bloom.— 
W. Barts, Oxford. 

Commelina ccelestis.—While thig use- 
ful plant lies under the imputation of not 
being quite hardy, yet it is indisputable 
that in many gardens it will pass through a 
Severe winter unscathed, At this season, 
when the young shoots are beginning to 
push, ©. cwelestis may be easily. increased 
by division. Those with whom it is not 
hardy, or those who may wish to have ia 
Will find it an easy matter to raise the re- 
quired number of plants from seeds. - If 
sown in March in a gentle heat and pricked 
off and hardened in the usual Way, the 
Seedlings will bloom freely during the 
Summer.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Open-air Mushrooms in February,—Tast 
Thursday (February 19th). I gathered 
from my garden a nice dish of Mushrooms 
in very good condition. Some of them 
were growing in an open frame, and 
some of them in the soil just outside the 
frame. I am writing to know whether 
this. is a common occurrence at this 
season of ‘the year, or whether it is 
unique, and so of interest to your 
readers, I have never planted any 
spawn, but I gathered Mushrooms ‘from 
the «same — spot ~last autumn,—-(Rey.) 
CHARLES H. QOor, Offham Rectory, West 
Matting, Kent. 

The Netted !ris (I. reticulata) in pots.— 
This lovely Iris from the Caucisus is one 
of the most beautiful hardy flowers we 
have. A number of bulbs which arrived 
in late September, 1919, were potted up 
and covered with ashes until a few inches 
of growth had been made, when they were 
taken out and gradually brought to the 
light in a cool house. These, arranged in 
an old bronze trough with Ivy and Moss 
to hide the pots, are now in bloom’ and 
greatly admired. The blooms are of the 
deepest violet colour, and Violet-scented, 
more so When several flowers are out to- 
gether in a room. Hach flower bears a 
conspicuous yellow patch at the base of 
its narrow falls, thus adding to its in- 
terest and beauty. In the open garden, 
given a shelteréd and sunny position, it may 
often be seen in bloom iin February, when 
its presence is soon located by the well- 
known fragrance. I once saw this Iris 
growing like a weed on a raised south 
border in the Duchess of Wellington’s 
garden at  Strathfieldsaye, Mortimer, 
where the soil was of a light, loose charac- 
ter, which must have accounted for its 
unusual growth,'as it does not grow so 
freely in heavy soil. “When purchasing 
bulbs it is essential to see that ‘they are 
plump and sound. For cutting, this beau- 
tiful Iris is excellent, and lasts for a 
considerable time in a fresh state.—E. 
MARKHAM, 


Crocus Imperati.—Due to the unusually 
warm, sunny days of February, a wonder- 
ful variety of early flowers is opening, and 
to-day (February 18th) I find this beauti- 
ful Italian Crocus in splendid condition 
over a carpet of low-growing Ferns. This 
is a gem among the early Crocuses, and 
generally the first in bloom with me. The 
clear, rich, rose colour of the inner seg- 
ments is at once striking and distinct, 
while the outside is feathered with purple 
lines, contrasting well with the deep 
orange stigmata. The sweetly-scented 
flowers are valuable for cutting and 
placing in low vases. Near by isa delight- 
ful carpet of Blue-eyed Mary (Ompha- 
lodes verna) spangled with its clear deep 
blue flowers and mauve buds with their 
white throats peeping from among leaves 
of the freshest green. Although such a 
small and low-growing plant, it is sur- 
prising how a few flowers of this attract 
attention, so rich are they in colour. It 
makes a splendid groundwork for early 
bulbs or for growing beneath early-flower- 
ing shrubs, and spreads freely in shady 
places. There is a white form which is 
also very pretty.—H. M. 


The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophs rhaw- - 


noides).—Shrubs in flower being at this 
time of the year. very few, those with 
ornamental fruits now assert themselves, 
there being a great choice of these open 
to the planter. In the colour of its 
berries, however, the Sea - Buckthorn 
Stands out almost alone, as they are of a 
bright orange tint, without any of the 
shades of red which are so prevalent. The 
Sea Buckthorn is in itself a handsome, 
loose-growing shrub, thickly clothed with 
Silvery, Willow-like leaves, while the 
shoots of the previous year are closely 
packed for some distance with these 
bright-coloured berries, which are. about 
the size of Peas. It is essentially a. mois- 
ture-loving plant, and is never so happy 
as when planted close to the water, ‘so 
that the roots.can obtain as much- mois- 
ture as they. need. In planting this de- 
lightful shrub, it should be borne-in mind 
that the male and female flowérs are pro- 
duced on different plants, hence, to en- 
sure” berries, the -two® sexes must be 
planted close to each other. If planted 
in a group, one male plant -Avill* be _suffi- 
cient to-ensure the fertilisation of half-a- 
dozen females, 


_ Apple James Grieve as a keeper.—This 
1S not usually regarded as a long-keeping 
dessert Apple, but under proper conditions 
it will last up to the end of January, and 
even into February, and be of excellent 
flayour. It is surprising how many 
people still ching to tthe idea thait Apples 
must be kept ina dry and airy ‘plaee. 
Anyone who has an orchard must. have 
noticed that Apples ean often be picked 
up quite late in the winter, and even in 
spring, which have lain in the Grass per- 
haps partially covered with leaves ever 
since the autumn, such fruits often being 
as sound and fresh as if they. had just 
fallen, Some people even keep Apples 
out of doors all the winter, piling them 
up in a heap under wall, and simply 
covering them over with dry leaves. The 
main thing, of course, is to see that every 
Apple is perfectly sound to begin with. I 
keep mine on shelves ‘in an underground, 
brick-payed cellar, and the slight damp- 
ness which always obtains in such a place 
keeps the fruit plump and juicy, quite 
different from the  shrivelled specimens 
that result from storing -in a dry place. 
If it were not for fear of mice, I should 
store them in heaps on the brick floor, .as 
I believe in the method adopted with suc- 
cess by many growers.—W. O. C. 


High-Quality Blooms on Single 


during mid-winter. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Stems. 


Reavers of GARDENING who wish to pro- — 
duce large and attractive blooms of the- 
better Chrysanthemums have a splendid” 
opportunity at the present time of carry- 
ing their ideas into effect. Many of the 
finest blooms seen at the present-day 
Chrysanthemum shows are the resuk of 
spring ‘propagation. Cuttings are in- 
serted as and when they can be procured, 


from early Mareh until the month of — 


May. Some of the more easily grown 
sorts may be propagated even so late as ~ 
June. As a rule,-in the early spring; as 
new life awakens in the old. stools, a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh young growths re- 
sults, and if these be detached and pre- 
pared as cuttings, they may ‘be inserted in 
the smaller pots and shallow boxes, where 
they should. root quite easily and in a 
little -while. The more genial weather 
and the lengthening days will accomplish 
much for the grower in the way of root- 
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ing the cuttings, so that by the late spring © 


or the early days of summer a goodly ~ 


be ready for ‘potting on: - 

The advantage of this newer.form of ~ 
culture is that the plants are less long in ~ 
cultivation, and the work is so much 
easier and simpler than by the old method 
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patch of well-rooted young plants should — 
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pursued by successful growers in tthe past. —~ 


Not the least gain in this newer method 
of culture is that low glass structures can 


be utilised in which to accommodate the 
plants while they are coming into flower, 
as they seldom grow more than.a few <) 
feet by the time the buds have to be re- 
tained. Many of 'the wonderful blooms at — 
the last annual display of the National —_ 
Chrysanthemum Society were cut from ~ 
plants propagated during the preceding ~~ 
spring, and it iis questionable whether — 


handsomer blooms have eyer before been 


% 
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seen. at any of the leading exhibitions. — 


Cuttings at this period aré much healthier. 
than,is the case when they are procured ~ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. — 
- Japanese decorative Chrysanthemums.— 
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For genéral utility, the decorative Japan-~ ~ 


ese varieties are indispensable. No other 
type of Chrysanthemum is more easily 
grown, and mone furnishes a greater . 


‘wealth of bloom over so long a period. 


Dwarf plants are the best, such being 
more likely to result from -being -propa- 


‘gated during 'the latter half of February 


and through March. The euttings root 
quickly in. these months. .-.When rooted, - 
lose no time in placing them on-a shelf 
mear the roof-glass im a cool,-airy struc- 
ture, and in the course of a week or so 
pot them off singly into small pots. There 
is nothing gained by keeping these varie- 
ties longer in heat than can be helped, and 
as soon as the weather permits, a cold 
frame on an ash bottom is the best place 
for them. In this position, under a free— 
system of ventilating, they will not become 
drawn. The growth will be~ slow . but 
strong, and in the meantime they will be 
developing a healthy and vigorous root 
action. Careful. watering is needful SO 
early in the season, but while they are in 
the greenhouse they will benefit froma 
daily syringing overhead. To induce a 


i 


bushy habit, it will be necessary to pinch — 


out the points of the growths in. April, - 
and again when about 6 inches of growth 
have been made.—¥’, J.T. ae 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Turis is, without doubt, the queen of yel- 
jow-flowered Saxifrages. To all who grow 
this variety the truth of the remark is ob- 
vious. Those who do not grow it should 


} e : 
*make its acquaintance at the earliest pos- 














sible moment. In greater measure than 
‘the rest, the four low-placed flowers seen 
at the centre of the illustration give the 
best idea of its form, the circular flowers 
and their slightly reflexing character being 
well depicted. Equally well shown is the 
§mbricated (overlapping) character of the 
petals, and which are responsible for the 
perfect, undivided flowers to the end. The 
four flowers referred to are obviously 
rather older than the others, and, having 
reached their prime, probably influenced 
the photographer when taking the speci- 


: Saxifraga 


men. To the good attributes named it is 
worthy of mention that the flowers of Ial- 
donside are practically shilling large, and, 
opening a pale lemon colour, assume the 
softest and most refined sulphur-yellow on 
attaining - maturity. Of such infinite 
charm, however, are they at that time that 
no word picture could possibly do. justice 
to them. To realise its exquisite beauty 
the plant must be seen in flower. Com- 
parable to no other, ‘it is on a pedestal of 
its own. Its natural flowering period is 
late February and early March, though 
‘giass-cultivated specimens may be seen 
earlier. Not the most vigorously consti- 
tuted, it requires careful cultivation at all 
‘times, and is not to be recommended for 
the rock garden save in specially selected 
‘positions—crevice or fissure, with sympa- 
thetic rock around and a diet largely, if 
not entirely, of grit, samd, and finely 
roken rock. Like the forms of Burser’s 
Saxifrage, much soil, rich soil, and -wet 
are more or less abhorrent to it. The cul- 


-. tivator must be unremitting in his care of 


it, and none is more worthy of the atten- 


Saxifraga Faldonside. 


tion. In pans, in sand, broken sandstone, 
and very little soil, it may be grown to 
perfection with frame or like protection. 
That there is more than one form of it 
in eultivation I am well assured. There 
is confusion about it abroad, and, that 
being so, for the benefit of readers it may 
pe well to state what I know: of its origin. 
Faldonside is a descendant of Boydi—a 
seedling, indeed, from it. Boydi itself, a 
reputed hybrid of Burseriana and are- 
tioides—I hope one day. to prove this con- 
clusively—originated in the garden of Mr. 
J. Boyd at Melrose, and a year or two 
later ripened seeds from one of which Fal- 
donside came. These seedlings on. first 
flowering were considered so like Boydi 
that some of them were distributed under 





Faldonside. 


that name, hence the confusion. Subse- 
quently the differences were remarked, and 
the name Faldonside adopted. Traceable 
to the same cause—these early Boydi seed- 
lings— is the fact that there is more than 
one form of Faldonside in cultivation. 
That there are minor differences there is 
no doubt, and as such only noted by the 
critically inclined. But they are obvious 
withal—petal quality and markings, 
slightly cupped, never reflexing flowers, 
and a general absefice of that superiority 
which elevates the real Simon pure above 
all the rest, being some of them. 
BH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of boggy ground.—I have 
about a quarter of an acre of low ground 
on the outskirts of the formal garden, 


which, I feel, would make an excellent: 


bog garden for such things as Primulas, 
Iris, ete. The soil is particularly good, 
put as it lies lower than the remainder of 
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the garden, it is difficult to drain it, and 
in consequence it is covered by an absolute 
carpet of wild Celandine, which is coming 
into bloom mow. Apart from cutting a 
drain down the centre to drain it as far 
as possible, can you suggest a way of get- 
ting rid of the Celandine, with its multi- 
tudinous little tubers? Before being dug, 
would some poison or lawn sand kill the 
tubers without injuring the trees surround- 
ing it?—V. C. 

fAs to draining the ground—assuming 
that it is unworkably wet—a few deep 
gullies with tributaries would effect much, 
particularly if the lie of the land admitted 
of the superfluous water getting away. 
For such ground there are so many good 
plants that might be introduced that the 
natural bog conditions are welcome. Just 
what would be most suitable would de- 
pend upon circumstances—environment 
and other things. We fear there is no way 
of ridding the soil of the Celandine other 
than forking it out and burning, unless 
you would be prepa red to allow the 
ground to remain idle for a time. The 
trouble is that in such soils the weed is 
frequently indigenous, and seedlings and 
small tubers would be ever giving fresh 
crops. At the same time, if the ground 
remained idle for a time, persistent fork- 
ing out the weed as it appeared would 
accomplish much.] 





Making leaking pond watertight.—Is 
there any inexpensive way of making a 
little pond watertight? It is only about 
2) feet by 15 feet, and about 4 feet deep. 
It is cemented. 3ut the cement cracks 
and leaks. It has been patched several 
times but is not satisfactory.—W. P. 

[The simplest way would be to empty 
the pond and line with well-tempered clay. 
A 6-inch-thick lining of the right material 
properly prepa red should be ample in ordi- 
nary circumstances. If, however, the 
eracking of the cement is caused by soil 
settling or springs shifting the subsoil, 
nothing short of a concrete bed below 
would meet the case. It may be, of course, 
that the weight of water is the cause of 
the trouble, in conjunction with insufii- 
ciently strong work. Artificial ponds on 
sand or gravel subsoils always require 
stronger work than those on clay soils. 
Should you adopt the above suggestion, it 
were better that an endeavour be first 
made to trace the leaky places. Chisel 
them out and fill in with washed sand and 
cement in equal parts, or even neat cement, 
before encasing the whole in clay.] 


Alyssum alpestre.—Quite one of the 
choicer Madworts, this is not so easy 4s its 
bigger and coarser relatives, and appears 
to need a very well-drained and sunny spot 
if it cannot have moraine treatment. Both 
for its flowers and foliage it is a precious 
little species, and deserves to have a good 
place. It seems to appreciate a very sandy 
soil with lime and crushed brick mixed 
with it. 


Linnea borealis—For a cool spot in 
peaty or leafy soil rather moist but well- 
drained this is a dainty little plant of 
great charm, with its pairs of tiny pink 
pells. It is not one of the showy plants 
which give a splash of bright colour, but 
one of those delicate shy things which have 
to be sought out, but are well worth grow- 
ing for the quiet charm whieh they have. 
—-N. TL. 


Aster acris nanus.—The dwarf form of 
this pretty Aster is very useful for the 
rock garden, and helps to furnish if in 
autumn. The ordinary form is too tall, 
but the variety nanus looks very well and 
gives a fine splash of vivid colour.—W. O. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Tomato Flowers Dropping. 


My plants (outdoor), now 8 feet high, are 
showing the sixth truss. The first three, 
which opened their first flowers on Novem- 
ber 28th, December 15th, and Januany ist 
respectively, are showing fruit, the first 
set just colouring ; but the fourth trusses 
(January 15th) and some of the later 
flowers of the third truss are falling on 
practically all the plants during-the last 
ten days. I find that ithe flowers are drop- 
ping off at the joint about + inch from base 
oO: calyx. The flowers have all set, the 
immature fruit being about 4 inch in 
diameter. I find that the slightest touch 
makes them snap off. During J anuary we 
had little or no rain, but the plants grew 
splendidly and flowered profusely, some of 
the trusses having fifteen flowers all set. 
Ou February 38rd we had °5 inch, on the 
4th ‘56 inch, on the 5th 1:05 inch. On the 
6th ‘4 inch of rain, followed by a cold spell, 
but not colder than ithe weather in Janu- 
ary, when all the earlier trusses held their 
fruit. I am told that it is the cold which 
has made the immature fruit fall, but I do 
not think so. So long as the plants showed 
a deep green colour, made vigorous growth, 
and flowered profusely, I cannot imagine 
that it is the cold. My wpinion is’ that a 
heavy fall of rain after a dry spell has 
done the mischief. I am led to this conclu- 
sion by the fact that six plants within 
S feet of the base of a large Almond tree, 
where the ground is naturally drier, have 
hardly dropped a flower, and that plants 
near a wall are not so badly affected... The 
fifth trusses, which showed on January 
29th, are in full flower. The varieties are 
Carter’s Sunrise and Holmes’ Supreme, 
grown on single stems. I shall be much 
obliged if you will give your opinion as to 
the cause, and,- if possible; suggest 4 
reme<ly. J gave & top-dressing of soot, 
superphosphate, and wood ashes on about 
January 15th, when first two trusses were 
showing fruit.—ME Ita. 

[Both the wet and cold weather have un- 
doubtedly been the cause of your Tomatoes 
failing to set during the period mentioned. 
Had it occurred to you to fertilise the 
flowers by passing a camel-hair brush 
from one flower to another at the time 
they were fully open, and taking the addi- 
tional precaution of gently shaking the 
trusses to ensure dispersion of the pollen, 
all would have been well. On the surface 
this may appear a tedious process, but in 
reality it does not take long to go over a 
number of plants, and pays for the trouble 
in the end.] 


A correspondent from Malta asks 
an interesting question concerning the 
dropping of flowers from Tomaitoes when, 
he says, the fruits on clusters which 
bloomed earlier are doing well enough. 
He supplies the answer: “‘ During Janu- 
ary,’ he says, ‘‘ we had dittle or no rain; 
but the plants grew splendidly and 
flowered profusely, some of the trusses 
having fifteen flowers all set. Early in 
February-there was much rain, followed 
by a cold spell, but not colder than the 
weather in January, when all the earlier 
trusses held their fruit.’’ It is elear that 
the rainfall, followed by the cold spell, did 
the damage. In January there was ‘‘ no 
rain,” and if the weather in February was 
no. colder than that in January, it must 
be remembered that ithe temperature of the 
soil would be higher in the latter month. 
The lowering of the temperature round 


~to Sweet Peas. 


the sensitive roots at a critical time was 
in itself sufficient to account for the 
flowers dropping. Precisely the same 
thing happens in late May in this country 
One tier of bloom may 
expand freely, even if the weather be cold, 
but dry. Should a wet day be followed by 
a cold night, the newly formed buds and 
those half expanded all droop. It is the 
lowering of the temperature which is re- 
sponsible. 





Early Lettuces. 

THE plants which I intend to grow: for 
early cutting are now in cold frames, 
where they will remain until I need them. 
The seed was sown in mid-August, and. the 
seedlings were pricked out 2 inches apart 
early in October. In‘ former years they 
have had some attention in-the matter of 
watering. . This season they have had 
none, they were simply watered -in and 
left alone. We-had so much hot weather— 
three semi-tropical~ summers—and~ the 
water supply was low, so that something 
had to go without its full share of. mois- 
ture. In spite of this neglect I never had 
better plants. They have not suffered in 
any way, are not so leafy as they have 
hitherto been, and are very sturdy and 
hardy. Pricking them out not only gives 
them, sufficient space for development, but 
also increases. root-formation so that when 
removed to their permanent quarters they 
will have nice little balls of fibrous roots, 
will-experience no perceptible check, and 
will take hold of the new soil in a few 
days. Plants thus cared for will come in 
earlier “than when drawn from. the seed- 
bed, where they “have been crowded ‘all 
through the winter. Plants intended for 
early cutting’ in the open ground are 
treated in.the same way, this treatment 
forwarding them about ten days. During 
the winter there is no coddling. The 
lights are pulled off on fine days, and only 
in very severe weather is protection ever 
given. ‘They have been ° frozen: several 
times this season, but a” considerable 
amount of frost will not harm them if they 
have not been too much confined in: the 
early part.of the winter. They should be 
kept gently moving without being made 
tender until they are removed to their per- 
manent quarters, which takes place about 
the middle of February. I take care that 
the soil is very free, and I use-burnt earth 
liberally and give a dressing ef lime. If I 
could get old rotten manure I should use 
it freely, for this-is what the French mar- 
ket growers employ, but TIT cannot get it, 
and therefore mix with the top 4 inches 
some form of decayed vegetable matter. 
They are planted 7 inches apart, and are 
never allowed to become dry. In this way 
they are so tender that every leaf can be 
eaten. The plants intended for the first 
crop in the open are treated in the same 
way, which makes a difference of ten days 
in cutting. BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

Seakale.—Crowns which will afford the 
late supply will be merely blanched and 
not forced. These should now be covered 
with the material it is customary to em- 
ploy for that purpose. Whether this con- 
sists of fine ashes or soil is immaterial, as 
the results are the same in both eases. 
The chief thing is fo see that a sufficiency 
is heaped over the crowns in the form of.a 
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mound to ensure the Kale not pushin 
through and becoming discoloured and un 
fit for use. Crowns three years old and 
upwards, when grown on ground in good 
heart, produce very stout growths, for 
which the mounds are needed to be quite 
2 feef in height. Where Seakale pots ar 


used for blanching the growths it is Uls 5 


necessary to place them oyer the crowns 
for some few weeks to come.—A. W. 


: 
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Shallots from seed.—In the issue for) 
December 20th ‘‘ Byfleet” refers to raising™ 


these from seed. 


Almost. fifty years ago, 7 
* . ? 


when a young man, then in a well-known ~ 


Dorset garden, this was 
seasons, and never have I seen finer 
sults. The crop did not ripen so early and 


the bulbs did not keep so well (although 


larger) as from the sets the second season, 


practised most” 
re-= 


I agree with ‘ Byfleet ’ that if stock were 
raised from ‘seed occasionally this would 


do. much to keep up vigour in the bulbs. I 
am convinced in many instances the failure 
of the crops arises from weakness of stock: 
In my own garden I find it does not pay to 


plant bulbs grown on the same soil more | 


than two. seasons. I obtain new stock 
“from a sandy loam. I find a difficulty in 
obtaining Shallot seed. Undoubtedly “* By- 
fleet ’’ is correct in the time he plants. —C, 


Early Potatces.—Many can grow a few 
Potatoes in pots who cannot devote a frame © 


or pit. to the plants. 
to make up the pots, and it is of little im- 


Now is a good time 


portance what sized pots are used, pro- : 
vided too many sets are not placed in them, 


An 8-inch pot may have three sets. If 
10-inch or 12-inch pots are employed more 
produce is obtained, but the advantage of 


small pots is the ease with which they may 


be moved about. If frames are used I 
would advise dwarf kinds, such as May 
Queen, as the earliest, followed by 
Sharpe’s Victor. A good depth: of soil is 
needed_in the frames, as though a small 


quantity may suffice at the planting, the £ 


new. tubers green: badly when attaining 
Size, and I find it better to give the soil at 
the.start than later on, as there is then so 
much work.to attend to that it is liable to 
be overlooked.—I". W. G. 


Root crops left in the ground should now ~ 


be lifted and placed in clamps behind a 
north-wall, where they will keep much 
longer and in better condition than if 
stored in sheds. 
to keep the air from shrivelling the roots 
of Parsnips, Carrots, Salsafy, etc., and if 
the ground is carefully dug after the re- 
moval of these crops no further prepara- 
tion will be necessaay for a plantation of 
the Cabbage tribe. The main sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts will now be made-on a 
sheltered border, 


most reliable of all winter vegetables, and 
should be extensively planted where green 
vegetables are in demand. 
ties of Broccoli will be sown ‘ati the same 
time, also two or three varieties of Cab- 
bages, so that there will be mo scarcity 
of plants for summer supplies. 

Lettuces of the hardy winter type which 
have been standing in drills all the winter 
may now be transplanted, some of the for- 
wardest to warm positions, and others to 
the open, to afford a succession. 


The seeds are sown in’ 
drills 1 foot apart. Brussels Sprouts are the 


Early varie- 


Lightly 


Sifted ashes may be used — 


Teguise EM mi eee Viet es 


fork over the surface of the plot intended ~ 
for Parsnips, and sow the seed when the * 
soil can be caught in right condition ‘to ™ 


wards the end of the month.” Treat the 


plot set apart for spring-sown Onions in 
the same way, but leave the usual appli- 
cation of soot and wood ashes until the 
time arrives for sowing the eed. 


Get ~ 


Shallots and Garlic planted, and put the 7 
herb border in order the first opportunity — 


that offers. Afford a top-dressing of fine, 


rich- material to Mint beds, after freeing’ © 


them of weeds and dead stems.—A. W. 


« 
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FERNS. 


‘Nephrolepis exaltata muscosa. 

Xs will be seen by the illustration to-day, 
this form of the Sword Fern (N. exal- 
tata) has the extreme Mossy character 
less pronounced than in some of the varie- 
ties of recent date. It is said to be a 
sport from N. superbissima, one of the 
earlier forms of this section. It originaited 
in the nurseries of Messrs. May and Sons, 











_of kdmonton, to whom we owe so many of 
| Our present-day new and beautiful Ferns, 
| and where this beautiful class of plants is 
| Setone ly represented. A. G@: 


| The Most Useful Fern. 


| Many claim that the Pteris isthe most 
| useful Fern, and, while this may be so in 
| Some respects, it is doubtful if the Pteris 
| family generally has ever attained to the 
popularity achieved, and held, by the 

Maidenhair Fern—Adiantum cuneatum. 
| Grown under comparatively cool condi- 
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tions, this will endure quite as much bad 
treatment as the majority of the Pterises, 
and there can be no comparison between 
the two when the respective value of the 
fronds for cutting is in question. Judged 
by the latter point, I venture to assert 
that A. cuneatum is easily the most 
popular and the most useful of all Ferns. 
For use in vases on the table when these 
receptacles are required to .be covered 
with foliage, what is more suitable? Isa 
group of small plants of a light, yet at- 





Nephrolepis exaltata.muscosa, 


iractive, nature desired, then A. cunea- 
tum proves its ‘value. 

In plant-houses very few Ferns form 
Such effective and graceful foils to flower- 
ing plants, and, in addition to this, a 
supply of fronds can be relied upon for 
cutting at any season of the year. There 
is no doubt that A. cuneatum (as well as 
other plants) has been brought into bad 
repute because plants grown for ‘sale 
have been rushed along in warm and 
moist houses. No plant grown under such 
conditions will last very long when. re- 
moved from such a house and placed in a 
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window or in an unheated room. Had 
these plants so grown been’ gradually 
inured to a lower temperature—hardened 
off, in ,fact—they would have given a 
much better account of themselves. 

Those who may haye to provide a 
regular supply of fronds for cutting are 
aware of the latter fact. Their Adian- 
tums, therefore, are raised in a comfort- 
able and fairly moist temperature, they 
are afterwards removed to a cooler house, 
and they are by degrees accustomed to 


plenty of air and fully exposed to the 
light. Grown in such a manner, the 
fronds acquire a firm and wiry character, 
and when cut there is no question as to 
their lasting qualities. Adiantum cunea- 
tum is, of course, easily increased by divi- 
sion, but seedlings are equally easily 
raised, and these can be relied upon to 
erow into good-sized specimens in a short 
time. Except where specimen plants are 
reeded, it is more profitable to raise a 
bateh of seedlings annually, and to dis- 
pose of superfluous plants at the end of 
the third season. A ScoTtTisH GARDENER. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





The Eucharis Lilies. 


THE genus EHucharis consists of about half- 
a-dozen species and several hybrids raised 
therefrom. ~By far the most generally 
cultivated is 

FUCHARIS GRANDIFLORA, which is often 
met with as BE. amazonica, owing to its 
having been first discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of that river. It was introduced 
as long ago as 1854. Not only does it form 
a handsome specimen when several bulbs 
are grown together in‘a large pot and each 
carries n flowering spike, but the charm- 
ing blossoms are much appreciated for 
cutting.- The demand for them is so great 
that in many market establishments a con- 


Bakeriana, has been, before now, recog- 
nised. The best-known garden forms, pro- 
bably of hybrid origin, are HE. burford- 
ensis (the parents of which are supposed 
to be BE. Mastersi and E. Stevensi), 2. 
Ernesti(of which no parentage is suggested 
in the Kew Hand List), and BH. Stevensi 
(between BH. candida and E. Sanderi. One 
of the most recent hybrids is that herewith 
illustrated, namely, 

BH. LAWRENCE, raised at Burford Lodge 
in the time of the late Sir Trevor Law- 
rence. It was given an Award of Merit 
by the Floral Committee of the. Royal 
Horticultural Society in the early part of 





EHucharis Lawrencee. 


siderable amount of glass is devoted to the 
culture of this Eucharis for the production 
of eut flowers alone. A seeond species, 
with smaller leaves and flowers than the 
preceding, is 

RK}. CANDIDA, Which also differs in the 
leaves being without the prominent veins 
of E. grandiflora, while the flowers have 
the segments reflexed 2 a very. regular 
manner. For some years this species had 
a very poor See es as B. subedentata, 
then known as Caliphruria subedentata, 
was often substituted for it. In the early 
80's of the last century, however, large 
importations of the true E. candida 
reached this country, so that it soon be- 
came generally distributed. Though very 
pretty, it is ‘in no way a rival to HB, 
grandiflora. 

Apart from the two above mentioned the 
Kew Hand List contains: three other 
species, namely, E. Mastersi, B®. Sanderi, 
and E. subedentata, while yet a fourth, P. 


1916, when it was described as a hybrid 
between Bucharis Richardiana (whatever 
that may be) and HB. burfordensis. At all 
events it is a very pretty flower, but is not 
likely to hold its own in-comparison with 
BE. grandiflora. 

It is quite possible that some of the so- 
ealled species are. either natural or arti- 
ficial hybrids. There is one, however, that 
is not likely to be confounded with any 
other, namely, EB. subedenta. Compared 
with those previously mentioned it is not 
worth growing, the-flowers being small 
and but sparingly produced. 

No notice of Hucharis grandiflora would 
be complete without mention of a most: re- 
markable hybrid, in the production of 
which it has played) a part. This is 
Ureeocharis Clibrani, raised by Messrs. 
Clibran, of Altrincham, and. first shown 
by them at a meeting of. the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in 1892. It was announced 
as the product of Hucharis grandiflora 


‘silver sand, being well suited *to their 1 
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(amazonica) crossed with Ureeolina aurea, 
the correct specific name of which is now 
regarded as pendula. This last, which ig 
a native of Peru, was first introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch, through their- collector; 
Richard Pearce. This has drooping urn- 
shaped blossoms borne in an umbel, their 
colour bright yellow tipped with green. 
The flowers of the Urceocharis are, if 
shape, about midway between those of its 
parents, but the golden colour of the 
Ureeolina is completely eliminated, and 
only the white of the Bucharis remains; 
For some time after its distribution this 
Urceocharis was frequently met with, but 
it seems to have become much more ravé 
within recent years. WE 


Freesias. 


THERE are few plants that more readily 
repay the minimum of trouble that is 
necessary for their well-being by grace of 
form, refinement of colour, and delicacy of 
fragrance than do the Freesias. The one 
desideratum is that the bulbs should be 
well ripened. Some years ago this was_ 
not so well understood 4s it is to-day, and: 
in those times there were many fall 
evidently attributable to that cause. Wh 
once a stock has been procured, if care be 
taken that the yearly ripening is ant 
little . difficulty _ will. be experienced i 
bringing to perfection a good show. of bi 
som. The bulbs should be potted not late 
than the end of August, eight being a goo 
number for a 54-inch pot, and fourteen for, 
a 61-inch, a compost of two-thirds fibrous 
loam and one-third leaf-mould, with some 







quirements. They should then be place 

in a cold frame under 6 inches of Cocoanut 
fibre, which must be removed as soon as’ 
the stowths push through the fibre, which! 
will generally be in from two weeks to a 
month. In this position: they should. res 

main, air being given: when possible, till? 
the. flower-spikes can be felt, when they: 
may be brought into the greenhouse. By 
this system they come dnto bloom natus 
rally about the middle or end of March) 
and ‘are stronger and more free- flowering) 
than when subjected to greater heat. Ifq 
however, they are required to be in bloom: 
py the New Year, forcing is imperative, 
but in this case the plants are rarely so 
ornamental as when grown under cooler) 
conditions.. As the pots become full of 
roots, and until the flowers are fully, 
forined, weak liquid’ manure should be) 
given two or three times a week. When) 
the blooms have faded, the plants should 

still receive water until the leaves begin to 
show signs of turning yellow, when the 
pots should be placed in the hottest and 
sunniest position in the glass-house and 
kept absolutely dry. After being roasted | 
in this manner until the end of July or. 
beginning of August, the bulbs can be 

turned out of the potis, the large ones being | 
potted again for next season’s blooming, | 
and the bulblets, of which many will doubt: 
less be found, grown on.in boxes until they | 
reach a flowering size. For supports t0 | 
the stems of the pot plants, nothing will, 
be found better than lengths of (stiff gal 
vanised wire painted a similar colour to 
the leaves. 

Since the introduction of Freesia Arm- | 
strongi and the reintroduction of F. aurea 
we have had many hybrid kinds, in which 
these two Ireesias and Freesia refracta 
alba have played a part. Of the other) 
eoloured forms claiming parentage from | 
F. Armstrongi there is now a considerable | 
variety, the colour of some of the newedl 
varieties being very beautiful. 

The variety figured on p. 189 is Mother | 
o’ Pearl, the flowers of a pale lavender) 
shade. A. Ga 
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GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


' 
Rar better than any amount of text, the 
lgecompanying illustration makes plain the 
jpotentialities of waterside gardening and 
its ultimate results when materials of the 
‘vight kind are é€mployed. Than this 
jnothing could be clearer, not to say educa- 
fional—nothing more enduring or of higher 
ornament. Wedded to an environment 
jalready richly endowed with much natural 
beauty, the wealth of the added Irises— 
mot rare or costly by any means—has cul- 
jminated in a garden picture all too rare, 
\yet capable of introduction into many gar- 
iden scenes at comparatively little expense, 
jand, above all, of a colour (blue) which all 
‘flower lovers appreciate. Blue in the gar- 
‘den is ever admired, and blue by the 


| Waterside Gardening. 


Royal Fern, or Swamp Lily in turn, for 
which last, perhaps, some preparation 
might be desirable. No such preparation, 
however, would be required for the Iris 
which eonstitutes the chief feature of to- 
day’s illustration. In this respect, indeed, 
it is one of ‘the most accommodating and, 
incidentally, economical. 

The typical species has bright blue and 
white flowers. George Wallace, Perry’s 
Blue, and grandis are superior to if, 
richer or deeper in colour, and merit’ treat- 
ment in separate groups. More handsome 
still is the rich purple I. orientalis, which, 
in turn, is surpassed by the royal purple 
of Emperor, a variety of Japanese origin, 
and which for colour richness is  un- 





Ivis. sitirica by the waterside, 


Waterside is equally possible, too. And, as 
the illustration so well portrays, the re- 
sult is imposing—nothing weak or feeble, 
Whether in flower beauty or plant growth. 
Rather is it generous almost to a point of 
layishness, sufficiently so, indeed, to render 
it a feature worthy of its surroundings 
and of more frequent imitation. And this 
of a commonplace among Irises, albeit for 
the purposé under review one-of the best, 
and one not likely to disappoint. Four feet 
or even 5 feet high, as Iris sibirica would 
be in surroundings so congenial, perfectly 
hardy and enduring, and of elegant. bear- 
ing, sheaves of its flowers rise frem 
Grassy leaf ‘tuffs in June or thereabouts, 
and arrest attention by reason of the 
azure-blue cloud that results.” At flower- 
ing time, any waterside so ornamented 
would be of surpassing beauty. 

_ As will be noted, at the extreme right of 
the picture the Irises are not alone, a 
handsome specimen Gunnera there telling 
its own tale. Anon, Lythrum or Astilbe 
may play a part, with graceful Bamboo, 





equalled. These latter are best in pre- 
pared soil where moisture abounds ; the 
forms of sibirica proper are happy enough 
with their feet in the rater, which 
prompts one to utter a word of warning. 
Not all Irises appreciate so much moisture 
about their roots, and dire results have 
more than once followed the planting of 
pearded or Flag Irises, as well as Iris 
Kempferi, under such conditions. Those 
first named would be entirely out of place 
by the waterside, and are far happier in 
sunnier-places and drier.ground, On the 
other hand, the Japanese Iris, I. Koemp- 
feri, delights in moisture within reach of 
the roots. It fis not essential, however. A 
far happier result-and more vigorous de- 
velopment follow their planting in cool, 
rich soil, and they are more frequently a 
complete success in such, while failing 
miserably at the waterside. This much is 
stated advisedly, despite the occasional 
and partial successes achieved in such 
plaees. 

Soits at the waterside vary consider- 


; 
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ably, and the quality of the water unmis- 
takably so, and doubtless these play a 
part, both as regards success or failure. 
Failures of the Japanese Iris at the water- 
side or near are as frequently due to un- 
congenial soil as to aught besides, and I 
have never yet seen Iris Kempferi happy 
in hungry, uncultivated clay. Yet it re- 
sponds promptly to soils of rich loam, leaf 
soil, and grit, while nearly thirty years 
ago I proved that much success was pos- 
sible even with field culture and a light 
soil generously dressed with cow manure. 
A matter not to be ignored with these 
Kempferi [rises is their mat-rooting cha- 
racteristies, and in their case success is 
ever nearer at hand in those instances 
where the make-up of the soil admits of 1 
free ramification of the root fibres. 

The moment is opportune for the planter. 
March, before any month of the year, I 
consider ideal for planting the bearded 
Irises, and it is hardly less so for any of 
those referred to in the present note. 

4 BE. H. JENKINS. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Marguerite Carnations.—Is it any use 
keeping the plants of Marguerite Carna- 
tions which were grown from seed and 
flowered late into the autumn? Some are 
potted up in-the greenhouse, and some are 
still in the beds.—Mrs. WINDSOR PARKER. 

{If the Carnations are now in good 
health, they should, if planted in the 
porder forthwith—those greenhouse-grown 





would require to be first hardened off—_ 


produce a fair display of flowers during 
the summer. From your description, we 
should ‘imagine. that the plants are 
fairly good. In some localities, however, 
they are not reliable after having flowered 
once, and seeds sown in January in the 
greenhouse, and later pricked off and 
potted and. put. into. the porder in April, 
would provide a better display. | 


Chionodoxa gigantea. — The earliest 
blooms of this Glory of the Snow, from 
some bulbs imported several -years ago, 
gave their first fully-open flowers with me 
on February 16th. There is considerable 
variation among some of these imported 
bulbs, this lot varying much in time of 
flowering, size.of bloom, and colour. One 
of those which are open is a lovely flower 
of a deeper colour-—a good blue, practically 
—than the majority. of the plants of C. 
gigantea one sees, while it is also made 
more attractive by having a large, well- 
defined white eye. It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the name of C. gigantea has 
the priority over that of C. grandiflora, 
which is more appropriate, as there is 
nothing ‘gigantic’? about this Glory of 
the Snow, which is really dwarfer than 
the other. forms of C. Lucilie. Importa- 
tions seem to have ceased for a consider- 
able time, owing to the war, and it is 
scarcely likely that these will be resumed 
for some time. The white variety is very 
scarce and difficult to procure, but I do 
not think we need grudge this, seeing that 
the. lilae-purple, blue-purple, and other 
shades are so beautiful.—S. ARNOTT. 


The Amaryillis-flowered Gladiolus.—Not 
inappropriate is the above name, which 
has been given to the hybrid Gladiolus 
princeps. Its rich colouring and the size 
of its blooms support the high claim em- 
braced in this popular name. This fine 
Gladiolus is now comparatively cheap, and 
corms can be purchased now and planted 
8 inches or 4 inches deep. A little sand 
about the corms, which may be planted 
9 inches to 1 foot apart if in a group, is 
recommended, although not essential. The 
flowers, which are large, are of a brilliant 
scarlet with a white -stripe down them. — 
S. A, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEER’S WORK. 





Southern: Counties, 


Herbaceous borders.—These should be 
cleaned, then manured and lightly dug 
over. If necessary, leaf soil may be used 
for this purpose in lieu of the manure, or, 
failing that, give a dressing of a suitable 
fertiliser instead. If the borders are 
backed by a wall-or fence covered with 
creepers, etc., leave: the alley untouched 
till the necessary thinming, pruning, and 
training have been carried out. . Where 
Michaelmas Daisies are in a herder by 
themselves, perform the necessary lifting 
and division of the clumps, and replant 
after manuring and digging the border. 
Medium-sized pieces taken from the out- 
side of the stools yield the best results. 
The only exceptions to this rule are the 
Amelius and acris varieties, of which larger 
pieces should be planted. The border for 
outdoor Chrysanthemums, as well as for 
the newer and beautiful-coloured Antirrhi- 
mums of both tall and intermediate varie- 
ties, shenld be roughly dug, to expose the 
soil to the elements. Proceed with the 
pruning and training of Roses and creepers 
or walls, arches, and arbours, where much 
of this thas to be done. Run. the hoe 
through beds of Wallflowers and .other 
spring-flowering subjects in fime weather, 
first seeing that the former have’ not be- 
come loosened at ithe collar through action 
of wind and frost. © Look over rockeries 
and hardy ferneries, clearing ‘away dead 
foliage and fronds, arid apply a. top-dress- 
ing of sifted leaf soil ‘to all such as will be 
benefited by. it. 


Kitchen. garden.—Favourable weather 
is allowing of arrears of work being made 
good in this department. The planting of 
Lettuces and- winter Onions will now be 
brought toa close, and the getting out of 
Cabbage plants. remaining in the drills 
from the autumn sowing will now have at- 
tention. The ground. cm which these and 
the foregoime were raised will then be 
manured, dug, and planted with maincrop 
Potatoes, The manure placed on the sur- 
face of 


Asparagus beds last autumn should now 
be waked down: <to-as-fime’ a condition: as 
possible, and then»covered with 2 inches 
ov 3 inches of the best of the soil’ taken 
from the alleys. Remew the stakes at. the 
cornews of the beds if ‘nécessary, then 
neatly edge up the sides of the beds with 
the aid of a line, and afterwards point over 
the alleys. Where space is limited, a 
single row of Lettuces may afterwards be 
planted down tthe centre of each alley. Tf 
ground is ayailable, the trenches for early 
and maincrop Celery may be opened and 
the manure added. Beth the trench and 
the banks of soil on either side-may then be 
utilised for the growing of some ‘quick- 
maturing crop. 


Melons raised at the beginning of the 
year and subsequently planted on mounds 
or narrow borders of soil will now be grow- 
tng rapidly, and the plants, if confined to 
single stems, be pushing out an abundance 
of side«shoots'and laterals. These, if not 
showing for. fruit, should be stopped, to 
ensure a further production of growths, 
which invariably furnish a good supply of 
female flowers, and which cam generally be 
depended on to open, if not simultaneously, 
within a day or so of each other. When a 
sufficiency of fruit-bearing laterals has 
been obtained, stop the leader, fertilise the 


. flowers when open, and stop at the second 


leaf beyond the fruit. Free setting is in- 
duced if the soil about tthe roots is kept 
rather on the dry side,’ As soon as a suffi- 
cient number of fruits has been, set. to form 
the crop, free watering with tepid water 
will cause them to swell ranidly. 


A. W. 


Midland Counties, 


Roses.—Alll Roses have made consider- 
able growth, and the pruning must mow be 
commenced. In my opinion, the pruning 
of ‘Roses is often overdone; It is a great 
mistake to cut all shoots back to one level, 
yet this is often done. «To prune Roses 
successfully, the operator.. should be con- 
versant with the habit and growth of the 
various sorts. - The general method of 
pruning should be te eut out all old and 
worn-out growths, then remove all soft, 
urripened shoots produced late in the 
season, There will then be left four to 
seven, possibly more, good, sound growths 
that have sprung from the base of the 
plants. Instead of pruming these hard, 
they should be retained from 8 inches to 
10 inches long in the case of Roses that 
ane strong growers; weaker growers should 
be pruned rather harder. - Newly planted 
Roses need hard pruning the first year— 
i.c., to within 8 inches or 4 inches of the 
base of the plants. “China, or monthly, 
Roses should be well thinned out. As the 
flawer-shoots spring from the collar of the 
plant, too weak ones should be cut down 
to that part, leaving the other shoots 
shorter or longer, according to strength, 
All the Ramblers, the Ayrshires, Penzamee 


Briars, Austrian Briars, Macartney Roses, : 


> 


and single Roses of climbing or vigoréus:. 


habit should not be pruned. at all—i.e., 


their growths should mot be shortenéd:. 


Where laterals are strong and numerous, 
they may. be shortened back a little,\ and 
each year .one.or more of the oldest growths 
are best cut clean out, not ionly to provide 
more hght and air-for those remaining, 
but also to induce. the plants to throw out 
new growth from the base, and thus keep 
theny vigorous aid -healthy.. On no account 
tip. the, gronyths to alter the character—of 


the plant. The, senti-drooping. branches; . 


like those of the hedge Roses, are nevér-so 
beautiful as when rétained in their natural 
style of growth and laden with trusses. of 


blossom. In the case of climbing Teas and 


Noisettes, August or September is the time 
to do the necessary pruning. Now, all 
that should be mecessary is to cut out dead 
wood, shorten laterals to 2 inches or 3 
inches, and remove one or more of ‘the 
oldest of the superabundant growths.--The 


- fine, long growths made last summer will 


give the best blossoms, and, should be re- 
tained, even if three or four of the older 
growths are discarded. 

Celery.—The seed for the main crop will 
now be sown thinly in boxes of fine soil 
and placed in gentle heat. The seedlings 
from the earliest sowing will be pricked 
out into a frame on a spent hotbed. The 
trenehes for Celery will now be dug and 
well manured. By doing this work early 
the soil becomes well pulverised and. the 
manure thoroughly. sweetened. This will 
be found a better plan than delaying the 
work: until near the time ithe trenches are 
needed for the plants, especially when the 
land »is° heavy. Deep trenches -are* un- 
necessary, especially if the ground: <is 
heavy... Whether the trenches should 
eventually hold more than one-row of 
plants must depend on circumstances. I 
prefer to plant rather thickly in a single 
line. <A space of 4 feet is allowed between 
the trenches and cropped with summer 
Lettuces and dwarf Beans. 

Potatoes.—A liberal planting has been 
made im-a sheltered part of the garden, 
where.protection ean be given if necessary. 
The surface soil was thoroughly forked and 
a quantity of wood ashes spread along the 
drills during planting, . The -seed tubers 
are in an advanced state of growth, and 
great care is needed in planting and cover- 
ing them, so that the young shoots are not 
broken, ‘The varieties already planted are 
Myatt’s Queen and Midlothian Early. 


F. W.G. 
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Scotland. : 


Asparagus beds.—Now is the time at 
which Asparagus beds require attention, 
Those who approve of the practice of give 
ing the beds.a winter dressing of manure 
ought to clear the roughest and loose pors, 
tions of the material from the surface 
The remainder may be prickéd in Kghtig 
with the fork on the vacant spaces betwee 
the stools. Afterwards the beds cam De 
lined off, the edges trimmed, the “alleys” 
cleaned and forked and a dressing of thé 
soil from the latter placed evenly over the 
bed. This, too, is a good time at which 
to undertake the formation. and the plant- 
ing of new beds. For these deep cultiva-_ 
tion and a plentiful supply of nourishment, 
placed rather deeply down, are indiss 
pensable, Two-year-old plants are well” 
adapted for present planting, and, whether 
these are home-grown or botight in, thee 
roots, ought to ibe exposed to the air ag” 
little as posstble, no plant with which Tam) 
acquainted suffering so severely and. so" 
rapidly when its roots are-exposed to the) | 
air as this. oie 

Hardy flower borders.—These should 
now be approaching completion, so far ag 
thei forking over and the replanting of 
herbaceous subjects are concerned. ~ There 
is a growing brightness among them, alike) 
in respect of spring blooms and of foliage, 
The latter item-is often overlooked, but. 
the delicate colours of the variows plants) | 
pushing through the _ soil—Psonies, 


_Spireas, Tradescantias, Epimediums, to 


mame a féew—are very “attractive. 4 
. Peaches on south walls.—In the case of | 
these, the necessary savork of training and- 


tying ought to be brought toa conclusion, | 


|The buds are swelling visibly ; indeed, they 


are almost as adyanced as thosé-in an un- | 
heated house, and. damage may quite easily 
result if the tying is: much longer delayed, 

Early Potatoes.—When the soil works | 
cleanly—not. sooner—a, planting of well- 
sprouted: Potatoes «cam be’ smiade, Bivins 
them a warm: place..- Although I am con- 
vinced that later planting, would give 
equally good results, yet useand wont are | 
dificult to 6vercome, and everyone likes to- 
have an. early - planting of Potatoesy 
Sharpe’s Victor, May Queen, Midlothian | 
Early, and Beauty of Hebron—the pink | 
form—form an admirable quartette for. 
such a planting. Place the sets 9 inches | 
apart, and allow atleast 2 feet-from tine 
to line. Si Fakes ; ‘te 

Broad Beans.—A dine or two of Broad | 


-Beans may go in. ‘These are generally | 
Lay 2 


planted in’ dri{ls. two. feet apart, placing» 
the (seeds at intervials of .8 inches, m_ 
a double row. Owing to the attentions” 
of pheasants, I find at more satisfactory to 
plant the Beans with a dibber, the birds 
being apparently puzzled to find them” 
when Sade a practice is followed. Good 
varieties for present sowing are Beck’s” 
Gem and Aguadulce. a2 
Parsnips.—As in the case of Potatoesj? 
use and wont sanction.early sowing. «As@e 
matter of fact, the seed of the Parsnip is, 
unaflected by frost, and may, therefore, 
sown at any time now. Sow thinly, am 
allow at least 2 feet between the lines, 
Hither Hollow-crowned or The Student will, 
be found satisfactory. ne : 
Peas.—A sowing commensurate with 
probable demand should now be made, 
Sowings before this time—at any rate, i 
this district—are never reliable, and pod 
are equally early from a present» sowing. 
Tiound-seeded varieties are, perhaps, pre 
ferable,”>as being less liable to rot fro 
the effects of rain or of snow. As ind: 
cated above, pheasants are troublesome a 
times, and it becomes necessary to dam 
the seeds and coat them with red lead. T_ 
do not approve of the practice of soaking 
the seeds of Peas in paraffin’ All Peas 
early and late alike, are here grown “il 
shallow trenches- previously prepared 
Varieties for this sowing may include. Wilk 
liam the First, Pilot, and Gradus—all-r. 
liable sorts. which have stood the test -o 
time. W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. Ps 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Scarlet Honpareil, 


Is old-fashioned dessert Apple still 

anks as one of the best in its season—a 
position it has oceupied now for a great 

ymber of years. This Apple was raised 
in a garden belonging to a public-house at 
Esher, in Surrey, about 1773, from a pip 
}ef the old Nonpareil. Though in cultiva- 
jfion for so many yeans, it still maintains 
its popularity, which is not to be wondered 
at when its handsome shape, beautiful 
eolour, and richly flavoured flesh are taken 
into consideration. In the accompanying 
‘illustration both the shape and size of ithe 
fruit are well depicted, as also are the 
| russety specks with which the ‘surface is 
istrewed. These latter are very charac- 
teristic of the variety. In some seasons 
ite surface is alsoomarked with patches of 
lrusset, but last year the fruits were re- 
jmarkably ‘clear and brilliantly coloured. 


, 




















'The twe specimens figured were gathered 
\from a’ tree trained as an espalier, ~ It 
also may be grown successfully either as 
_a-bush, pyramid, or-standard. As a rule, 
| Dighest-coloured examples are yielded 
by the last. 
ta. inly” a consistent, eropper. The fruit lis 
‘fit for the table between the end of the 
\year and the three following months, 
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“a "NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

“Pear for name.—lI ishall be much obliged 
ifyou will kindly name the enclosed Pear 
for me. 
spots. As many are like ‘that, I would 
like to ‘know how to prevent this recurring. 
1 Me VB; 
| {fhe name of the Pear is Leon Leelere 
dé. » Laval, which seldom ripens in. this 
country , and iis fit for stewing only. The 
black. marks and specks on the surface of 
‘the ‘skin are due to a fungus, to combat 
/witich the tree should, without delay’, -be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture at ‘fall 
strength. ~ After~ the fruit is set spray 




















If not a heavy it is cer-’ 


I have also sent one with black. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


again, and at intervals during the summer, 
with a solution of liver of sulphur, made 
by dissolving 3 6z. of the chemieal in every 
gallon of water required. The water 
should be hot, and if a similar weight of 


soft soap is dissolved in it before adding 


the liver of sulphur, it is then more eflica- 
cious. The chemical may be purchased 
from any chemist. Bordeaux mixture at 
half or summer strength may be. used-in- 
stead, but if you have but one ttree to spray 
the former would be found the more con- 
venient and cheaper remedy to employ. 
Bordeaux can be purchased in a form 
ready for dilution from any maker of in- 
secticides or vendor of garden sundries. | 
Artificial manure for fruit trees.—Will 
you kindly tell me what is a good mixture 
of chemical manures to top- dress Straw- 
berries and fruit trees with, especially 
Pigs, to make them form their fruit and 
ripen well? My Figs, which used to ripen 
well, shave been a failure lately, the fruit 
going rotten before properly ripening. I 
have basie slag, sukphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, kainit, ‘and Ichthemic 


Apple Scarlet Nonpareil. 


the last sent me by mistake, and I 
Will a 


—}). 


guano, 
know nothing about. its properties. 


mixture of any of these be suitable? 


MUNRO. 

[A suitable mixture of artificial manures 
for Strawberries is eight parts of super- 
phosphate to two parts of sulphate of aim- 
monia, applying it at once, at the rate of 
30zs. to 4 0z8. per square yard, and lightly 
forking or hoeing it in. Basie slag should 
be- used in autumn, and not at the present 
time. Of this you may then apply from 
3 ozs. to’4 ozs. per square yard. For fruit 
trees, mix basic slag and kainit together 
in the proportion of six parts of-the first 
named to two pees of the latter, and 
apply at the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard 
in early winter, or you may apply 4 ozs. 
basic slag in late autumn and 2 ozs. of 
kainit in February. ~The Ichthemic guano 
Inay be used as directed by the vendors to 
assist the swelling of Strawberries after 
the fruit is set, and the same for all other 
kinds of fruit, always taking the precau- 


tion to either wash it in by affording water 
ov mixing it with the surface soil, 


either 
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by hoeing or raking. With regard to Fig 
trees, manure of this description, though 
suitable when the fruits are swelling 
freely, should not be applied. before they 
reach tthis stage, and the same with re- 
spect to the chemical manures named 
above. The rotting of the fruits may be 
due to water (rain) entering the orifices of 
the fruits at the’ time they are in flower, 
or it may be due to a fungus. If you 
would write us again on this point, giving 
fuller details, we should be glad to help 
you further. ] 

Apricots.-— trees actually 
eome into bloom get the coping boards 
fixed and other necessaries to allow for 
the blinds being raised and lowered night 
and morning. When such expensive ap- 
paratus cannot be afforded, fix poles 6 feet 
apart in front of the trees, attaching the 
tops to the coping board, and letting their 
bases into the ground quite 3 feet distant 
from the base of the wall. Then-suspend 
netting of a treble thickness from the edge 
of the coping boards, and allow it to just 
reach to ground level. This will ward off 


Before the 


work 
light, 


Failing nets, 
some 
some kind of 


aogreat deal of frost. 
in among’ the branches 
feathery boughs of Yew or 
evergreen.—A.-W. 

Hardy fruit.—A good dregsing of soot, 
or of soot and lime in mixture, will benefit 
Strawberry beds. Owing to the very open 
winter, weeds shave been. troublesome. 
These are small, and not amenab le to the 
hoe, so the better way is now to point over 
the. soil between the lines lightly: with the 
spade, burying the weeds. “Mulching will 
follow. This is-overdue, but the contimal 

rains and the state of the soil have made 

is impossible—dangerous, indeed. Those 
who grow autumn- fruiting x Raspberries are 
reminded that. the canes should now be 
cut over, the fruit, of course, being borne 
on ‘the wood of the current season. An 
Gicidapaiks ought to be.made to finish the 
training of Pe each trees on south. walls, as 
delay may interfere with ‘the rapidly swell- 
ing buds. . Where there are not, per manent 
sereens ou rollers, the usual materials for 
protection should he looked out and held 
in readiness. Fruit nets, when put on in 
a triple thickness, make things secure 
against all but the. most severe frosts. 


x aN 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 
Marcu 9TH, 1920. 


THE fortnightly meeting, held on this date, 
presented quite an old-time appearance, 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables of high 
excellence being seen on al] hands. As 
proof thereof it may be mentioned that two 
Gold Medals were awarded, one for 
Hyacinths from Messrs. Sutton, the other 
for an exceptional exhibit of fruit from 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co. Apart from 
these were other collections of fruit, hand- 
some groups of molilis-sinensis Azaleas, 
forced and naturally flowering shrubs, and 
Camellias. Alpine and other hardy -plants 
were well to the fore and contained many 
choice and rare things. Orchids were 
plentiful. Daffodils and Tulips in fibre 
afforded fine masses of colour, while 
Violets and Freesias charmed everybody 
by their fragrance, the Rose season being 
ushered in by a delightful lot from Twy- 
ford. ‘Then along the northern side of the 
hall was seen a rich variety of Carnations 
in view of the oncoming Carnation Show 
the day following. Quite a number of 
novelties gained’ recognition. A great and 
admiring crowd thronged the hall from 
the opening bour. 
GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

In this section the Gold Medal exhibit of 
Hyacinths from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, was in the nature of an eye- 
opener, and instructive to boot. Low- 
placed and suggestive of good garden 
effect, the varieties were set out in circu- 
lar beds to show colour contrasts and har- 
monies. In order to assist our readers to 
making future selections for bedding we 
give some of the more striking combina- 
tions. . Quite the best, we thought, were 
La Victoire (red) and City of Haarlem 
(yellow), King of the Blues and Schotel 
(dark and light blue respectively), Cor- 
reggio (white), Enchantress (blue); City of 
Haarlem and King of Blues and Jacques 
(flesh), Queen of Pinks and La Victoire 
(rich red). It was interesting to note how 
trequently and with what good effect the 
yellow City of Haarlem was associated 
with other sorts. A Kentia Palm was in 
the centre of each group, which arose from 
a bed of Mahonia and Ferns, the former 
the more prominent. Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., Wisbech, showed Tulips and other 
bulbous things in bowls of fibre. They 
were excellently grown and _ displayed. 
Yellow Prince, 3runhilde, Prince of 
Austria, Enchantress, Cardinal Rampolla, 
and Sarah Bernhardt (salmon) were very 
fine. In addition, the firm staged a lovely 
lot of Chionodoxa, whose rich blue and 
white flowers constituted quite a feast of 
colour. Narcissi, Silver Queen, Snow Elf, 
King Alfred, Waveren’s Giant, and Croesus 
were noted. The hybrid mollis-sinensis 
Azaleas, from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, were also a fine feature, Bril- 
liant, W. E. Gumbleton, Clara Butt (pink 
and cream), W. BE. Gladstone (fawn), and 
Sunset were some of the more beautiful. 
Messrs. Cutbush and. Sons. contributed 
Lilacs and Wistarias. Lilacs Mme. 
Lemoine and Miss Willmott (pure white, 
double) were very fine. Azaleas, Camellias, 
Wistarias, and the like played a big part 
in a group from Mr..L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, the Azaleas notable examples, 6 feet 
or so high. Pans of Anctochilus from 
this source, too, were charming. Messrs. 
H. B May and Son, Edmonton, filled a 
table with Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Cytisus, 
and Ferns, though perhaps the most ad- 
mired subject was the colony of Boronia 
megastigma, whose grateful perfume ap- 
peals to all. Freesias and Lachenalias 
from the Rey. J. Jacob were beautiful. 
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Two of the finst-named, Quakeress and 
Rosebud, gained Awards of Merit. Pinkie 
was very charming. 

ROSES. 

Two exhibitors brought these flowers, 
Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, showing Fortune's 
Yellow admirably, and Mr. Elisha Hicks, 
Twyford, setting up a choice and beautiful 
assortment in which Climbing Lady 
Hillingdon (yellow) was 4 central feature. 
Other good things included Mrs. Curnock 
Sawday (pink), Mme. Ed. Herriot, and 
Joanna Bridge. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


In this department the rock garden ex- 
hibit set up by Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, 
Chislehurst, was a chief attraction. 
Weathered limestone was employed, as- 
sociated therewith being many choice 
alpines in groups, colonies, or drifts. 
Saxifraga W. A. Clark, Primula Julie, 
and P. x denticulata were among import- 
ant things. Choice dwarf shrubs also 
played a part. Messrs. Baker, Wolver- 
hampton, were given an Award of Merit 
for a superb strain of Primula denticulata, 
in all probability one of the finest yet 
shown. High colour, purity, and rich 
variety characterised the whole. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, showed the very fine new 
Chinese Rhododendron calophytum, whose 
pinky bell-shaped flowers are borne in 
handsome trusses, a huge crimson blotch 
on the upper part of the flower rendering 
it most conspicuous. It is said to be one 
of the noblest of Chinese species. It 
gained an Award of Merit. Many hardy 
plants were shown, though none of equal 
importance to this.. Mr. G. W.- Miller, 
Wisbech, contributed a galaxy of Prim- 
roses (single and double), 
Orobus, and other spring flowers. Messrs. 
Tucker and Sons, Oxford, had. a host of 
charming alpines, Saxifrages,--such as 
3oryi, oppositifolia latina, Sundermanni, 
marginata, and Irvingi, the showy Primula 
Juliana, and the dainty Androsace lwevigata 
being .noted. Mr. J.2J.- Kettle again 
showed a wealth of his new Violet Mrs. 
David Lloyd George, Misses Hopkins ex- 
hibiting the rich blue Primrose Victory 
and the double crimson Pompadour Prim- 
rose among others. Cut shrubs. from 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons included the 
Almond-scented Nutallia cerasiformis and 
Lonicera Standishi, together with: Prunus 
subhirtella, and P. microlepis. Cydonia 
Juphrosyne  (white-flowered) was re- 
marked. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES.—Broccolis from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons claimed attention, Snow 
White and Warly White, the two finest 
sorts, being shown in goodly pyramids. 
Golden Ball Lettuce, too, and Mushrooms 
were excellent, 

Fruir.—Apples. came from various 
sources, the superb collection of seventy- 
two dishes from Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, securing a Gold Medal. Not 
of high excellence merely, there were many 
varieties but too rarely seen.~ Crimson 
Bramley, Hormead Pearmain, Christmas 
Pearmain, McIndoe’s Russet, Belle de 
Pointoise, Striped Beefing, Winter 
Reinette, Golden Reinette, King of Tom- 
kins County, and Sir J. Thornyeroft being 
noted. Very fine, too, was the collection 
of Apples from Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn 
(gardener, Mr. T. Pateman). We thought 
Paroquet, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Rival, 
Charles Ross, Crimson Bramley, Ham- 
bling’s Seedling, Lord Derby (very fine 
sample), Rival, Barnack Beauty, Christ- 
mas Pearmain, and Cox’s Pomona (grand 
dish) some of the best in this excellent 
lot. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
had a goodly collection of Apples, Crawley 
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Beauty, Lane’s Prince Albert, Red Wink 
Reinette, and Gascoigne’s Scarlet beil 
very good. <A collection of Apples wy 
sent by Lady Kathleen Drummond, She 
bourne House, Warwick, Messrs. Riv 
and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, contributing, 
collection of Citron fruits in which tf 
firm has so long specialised and grow 
with much success. 5 
‘We hope to deal with the veges 
our next issue. A: full list of the awar 
will also appear in our next issue. 


* : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Enthusiast.—Not so long 
pollen. : 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 


as you get th 


Names of plants.—/. 7'.—1, Cytisu 
racemosus; 2, Ribes rubrum; 3, Daphn 
Mezereum ; 4, Pyrus japomica,— 
Enthusiast. —1, The Spurge Laut| 
(Daphne Laureola) ; 2, Retinaspora pisifer 
aurea; 3, Leycesteria formosa ; 4, Larix s} 

H. EH.—1, Eranthemum pulchellum 
2, Pteris longifolia; 3, Pteris serrulat 
cristata ; 4, Iris japonica, syn. I. fimbriata 

J. S.—1, Primula denticulata; 4 
Primula denticulata. var. cashmiriana.— | 
A. J.—1, Cestrum elegans ; 2, Sparmanmi| 
africana ; 3, Begonia fuchsioides ; 4, Clivi 
miniata.— ¥F’,. R,—1, Pteris cretica; $§| 
Diplacus glutinosus ; 3, Begonia metallica | 
4, Justicia carnea. M. C.—1, Lonicer 
fragrantissima ; 2, Berberis Aquifolium ; 2] 
Megasea cordifolia; 4, Narcissus princeps| 

Y. G.—Echeveria metaillica gllauca ; | 
Begonia ascotensis. 4 

Names of fruit.—C.—Apples: 1; Stu 
mer Pippin ; 2, Rymer:——J/. S;—Apples 
1, Tower of Glamis; 2, French Crab. Pears 
3, Glou Morceau; 4, Nouvelle Fulvie.— 
W. 7'.—Apples:-1, Scarlet. Nonpareil ; 4} 
Northern Greening; 3,- Norfolk Beanfin| 
4,.Smart’s Prince Arthur, a 
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Ss CAFO tae, 
MULTIPLIES ALL ALLOTMENT AND CARDEN 
-PRODUCE AND MAKES FRAGRANT FLOWERS. 


Of all Corn Merchants, Florists, Stores, ete., lewts | 
19/6, 56lbs. 10/-, 28lbs. 5/9, 14lbs. 3 3, 7lbs. 1/9. Tf any } 
difficulties are experienced in obtaining supplies, 
send your orders direct to the Manufacturers, The 
Molassine Co., Ltd., 16, Tunnel-avenue, Greenwich, | | 
S E. 10, but. the following amounts must be added) 
to cover carriage: lcewt, carriage free, I4ibs. and 
7lbs. 9d, extra. : - 


Rito Suits Everything That Crows. z} 


z | 


WELLS’ 


CHRYSANTHEMUNS 


Special Collections. 


12 best Exhibition Japanese varieties as under = | 
A. T. Tofield, chestnut red Mrs. E, A. Tickle, mauve 


Fred Green, purple pink . 
Jas. Fraser, yellow Louisa Pockett, the best v. 
in existence (pir 


Edith Cavell, the best bronze 
Gen. Petain, the best new Sir E. Letchworth, silve 
pink and we 
Queen Mary and Mrs G. Drabble, the two best white: 
Princess Mary and Wm. Rigby, the two best yellows. 
One plant of each for 7/6; three of each for ons guine . 
Selections from the general list of Japanese, 5/- per do 
12 best Decoratives for disbudding, for flowering fre 
October until Christmas, our selection, 5/- per dozen. 
12 best Decoratives for sprays or cut flower, 5/- per doz 
12 best Singles for disbudding, 5/- per dozen. ; 
12.best Singles for sprays or cut flower, 5/- per dozen. 


12 best Karly-flowering for the open garden, for plant 
ing at the end of April, 5/- per dozen. 


100 Early-flowering, in 25 vars., our selection, for 
The early varieties will be sent in March or 
. at planting time, as desired. - , 


Desoriptive Catalogue post free on application. 


W. WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey 


ba _ Correspondence relating to Women's Interests should be addre,sed to % 


| treme. I have been simply inundated with 

“messages of goodwill and promises of loyal 

‘support. Many suggestions have reached 
me, all of which will have careful con- 
sideration. 
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three following methods will be found . 
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glass. 
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| @ My Lads 


STO USEGURE 


The warm response to my announcement 


| of last week has been gratifying in the ex- 





*& * * 
_ As my readers will observe, this week’s 
“My Lady’s Domain’ contains short 
articles on ‘‘ The Kitchen Garden,” ‘‘ Gar- 
_dening as a Profession for Women,’’ and 
“The Woman’s Flower Garden,’ out of a 
shoal of subjects which will be dealt with 


/in due course. These leave me with very 


little space in which ito deal with my 
‘general correspondence, but I hope, next 
“week, to give close attention to inquiries. 
Az * * % 

I must, however, single out for reply a 
_ letter from a Sudbury reader, which holds 
pride of place as being the first received 
oby “ Flora’ of ‘‘My Lady’s Domain.’’ 
This is an inquiry as to a simple method 
Any of the 


° 


of ‘‘frosting’’ plain glass, 


quite effective. 
(a To FRost PLAIN GLAss. 

(1) Get a piece of glazier’s putty and 
dab the glass window all over with this 
regularly, and carefully. This is an excel- 
lent imitation of ground glass and resists 
the weather. (2) Make some ordinary 
flour paste, and dab it.on the window very 
lightly with, the point of a paint brush. It 

inside the window, 
while the putty can be used outside. (3) 
Get a pretty flowered transparent muslin 
and cut it exactly the size of your window. 
“Then paste it on and leave it to dry. This 
looks very dainty and nice, like stained 


* _ * 


4A 


Hest During the Great War a Belgian woman 
| of the peasant class, in charge of wounded 


Soldiers, achieved such a high percentage 
of good recoveries that the doctors were 
attracted by her record. She seemed to be 
_yery successful with suppurating wounds. 
Investigating her methods the doctors dis- 
covered that she treated all her patients 
~ with Allium sativum, better known to the 
non-medical mind as Garlic. Allium -is 
now being used to fight the ‘‘ ’flu.’’ I men- 
tion this in passing, to point the national 
-yalue of medicinal plant-growing as a pur- 
“Suit for women. 
| ae ae a ct 5, rise ox x 
is what Gene Stratton Porter 
has to say of the Dandelion :— 
Much has been written about field 
flowers,’ and many poets and Nature- 
___ lovers have celebrated their favourites. I 
ay sing for Dandelions. If we had to im- 


port them all of us would grow them in 





| 
| 
js versal flower of field and wood few 
| 
| 
} 
lf 
| 


pots. Because they are the most uni- 


_. people pause to see how lovely they are. 
_ In the first place the plant is altogether 
useful. The root isa fine blood purifier. 
fe Toa less extent the leaves partake of 
a the same property, and they are beauti- 
ful; long and slender, reminding’ some 
scientists of the ragged teeth of a lion— 
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“dent de leon.’’ They are of dark green 
colour when full grown, pale yellow and 
green at half growth, and if at all 
sheltered almost white when young. Pro- 
perly cooked, there is nothing better to 
eat. The bloom is a flat, round, thickly- 
petalled head of gold, dusted with pollen 
that the bees gather, and it. gives a 
delicious ‘‘ tang ’’ to honey. 
*& * * 

Plants kept in windows naturally extend 
their branches and leaves to the light, and 
thus become one-sided. It is quite a mis- 
taken idea to endeavour to ‘‘even’’ them 
up by frequent turning, as this not only 
weakens them but spoils their appearance. 
The most important function in the suc- 
cessful growing of house plants lies in 
judicious watering. To saturate plants 
already surfeited with water is a common 
cause of failure, and will engender sickly, 
soft growths, unsuited for the production 
of healthy flowers or foliage. 

* *K * 

On thé subject of gardening as a pro- 
fession for women, Mrs. F. C. Notley, of 
the Social Service Bureau, says :-— 

“ Although I criticise women = gar- 
deners as lacking self-confidence, I do 
not forget that in a garden one has never 
finished learning; and when I have 
placed women as head gardeners they 
have proved excellent organisers and 

capable workers.”’ 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SHALLOT-GROWING FOR WOMEN, 


A most useful crop, and one that entails 
put a small amount of labour, is that of 
the homely Shallot. It is a prolific plant, 
requiring very little space and making no 
great demand upon the energy of the 
cultivator. 

There is always a shortage of Onions in 
England. We import large quantities 
from abroad when we are perfectly well 
able to grow our own supply, and it is pro- 
bably nothing but lack of initiative that 
prevents our country from being entirely 
self-supporting in this matter. Onions 
are among the most wholesome of vege- 
tables, and housewives would use them to 
a greater extent if they had not become a 
scarce, and therefore an expensive, com- 
modity. Of late years Onions have 
reached the high price’of 8d. per lb.—surely 
an exorbitant figure when it is remembered 
how easy they are to grow. Of. the 

savoury tribe the Shallot is the most 
popular, being mellow from the first, a 
good keeper, and the least prone to bring 
tears to the eyes of the cook. 

Shallots will grow practically anywhere 
so long as the soil has been deeply dug 
and made properly friable. ‘* Plant on the 
shortest day, pull on the longest day,”’ is 
what old gardeners’ tell us, but, as a 

matter of fact, in many districts the short- 
est day is too early to plant, and excellent 
crops may be obtained by planting in 
February and March, and harvesting in 
the late summer. 

Beat the bed flat with a spade, or else 
tread it, and then plant the Shallots just 











ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 


Flora,’’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


deep enough to cover the top of the bulb, 
setting the rows 9 inches apart each way. 
In a short time encouraging little green 
sprouts will appear, and as the spring ad- 
vances and it is seen that the plants are 
making good headway it is well to remove 
some of the soil from around the bulbs 
with the hoe, leaving them partially ex- 
posed. The actual culture of Shallots is 
very simple. Keep the bed free from 
weeds, hoe twice a week in dry weather, 
and Nature will do'the rest. Do not water 
unless this should become absolutely neces- 
ary, in which case give an occasional soak- 
ing. But the best way to conserve the 
moisture in the soil is by the use of the 
hoe, which keeps soil friable and uncaked, 
thus enabling the roots to’ penetrate in 
search of new fields of nourishment. 

The bulbs should be pulled in. dry 
weather, left upon the bed with their roots 
towards the sun to dry, and then removed 
to an airy shed or loft, where the drying 
process will continue. 

3unch the Shallots and store them under 
mats or dry litter: A good supply of this 
friendly little vegetable is a useful asset 
to any housewife. Hnough Cloves should be 
kept for the following season. Any sur- 
plus will find a ready market, while a 
basket of home-grown Shallots will always 
make a handsome present for a friend. 

ie} 


GARDENING AS A PROFESSION 

FOR WOMEN. 
NEARLY all women are interested in some 
aspects of gardening, whether it be grow- 
ing flowers for indoor decoration, raising 
herbs for the kitchen, or the. ordinary 
Management of a garden. Hor those who, 
added tto their love of gardening, are robust 
and fond of an outdoor life, that of a 
woman gardener presents many attrac- 
tions. 

Until recent years, the profession was 
not at all popular, as people were under 
the impression that land work was only 
suited for men, and considered girls unfit 
physically to stand the strain of long hours 
and exposure to all weathers. 

It is, of course, a fact tthat gardeners’ 
hours are long and tedious, and it is, 
therefore, a calling that should only be 
adopted by those whom the prospect of an 
eleven or twelve hour day does not fill 
with dismay. 

To-day the woman enters horticulture 
on practically similar terms as men, and 
there are many avenues of work open to 
her, according to her abilities and in- 
clinations. 

Although it is an advantage to start with 
a two-years’ training at one of the well- 
known horticultural colleges, it is ‘quite 
possible, and very advantageous, to obtain 
a thorough grounding in the ordinary gar- 
den practices by starting at a low salary, 
or even none at all, in a large garden, 
where there is plenty of scope for ability 





“and ample chance for learning the work. 


Any girl of average intelligence’ will 
pick up at such a place, in the course of a 
year or two, enough knowledge to enable 
her to start for herself if she feels so in- 
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clined, or take a post involving more re- 
sponsibility. 

Jobbing gardening, especially in the 
outer suburbs of London and near country 
towns, can be made quite a profitable 
undertaking. 

Many girls, when they have had a cer- 
tain amount of experience, are anxious to 
start a market garden, but this involves a 
certain amount of risk, and it is useless 
to try it without a fair amount of capital. 

On a suitable soil, and near a large 
town, a market garden can be made to 
pay ‘very well by anyone with _business 
instinct. 

Here, again, the returns are uncertain, 
4s unfavourable weaither conditions or the 
ravages of insect. pests may bring many 
weeks’ work to nothing. 

During the war an enormous demand 
arose for medicinal herbs, which induced 
a good many women to start herb grow- 
ing, and so help the nation. This branch 
of gardening has many advantages... Odd 
plots of ground, whether large or small, 
can be utilised, and many of the plants 
wanted, such as Coltsfoot, Foxglove, and 
Poppy, are easily obtained wild, and can 
be cultivated without trouble. 

The demand for medicinal herbs is not 
So great now as it was a year or two. ago, 
but there is still plenty of room for people 
who will specialise in growing two or 
three different sorts of plants, and pro- 
duce them in large quantities for San 

. M. 





THE “WOMAN'S: ‘FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


ONE of the chief joys of a woman’s flower 
garden is to have some part devoted to 
flowers that may be freely cut for house 
decoration. 

In a garden that was being laid out re- 
cently, two borders on either side of a 
wide walk were entirely devoted to flowers 
for cutting. All seasons of the year were 
catered for as much as: possible, and the 
plants were placed in large masses, with 
a view to their colour and time of flower- 
ing. These included a large quantity of 
the beautiful Christmas Rose, so very de- 
lightful for the winter decoration of the 
house, and a large space was devoted to 
Sweet Peas for summer decoration. 

A woman likes all kinds of surprises 
about her garden—shady nooks, with an 
overgrown and half-hidden summer- -house ; 
a sudden descent into a rock garden; a 
gate which leads you to the spring garden, 
with all the joys of spring, carpeted 
among the Grass; and, above all things, 
masses of colour. 

The garden I am looking out on as I 
write this was designed entirely by a 
woman, She wished to see a flower garden 
with masses of colour spread out beneath 
her window. The idea has taken the form 
of a fan. These borders are intersected 
by Grass walks. Espalier Apple and Pear 
trees are planted down the middle of the 
borders, and when covered with blossom 
are beautiful. 

On the terrace above are standard 
Honeysuckle trees. I am always afraid 
that some day an extra gust of wind may 
blow the heavy tops off their slender stems, 
although they are well supported. Always 
on these standards are hung Cocoanut 
shells for the birds, and so tame were 
they before the war that, on hearing the 
ringing of the dinner bell, they would 
flock from tthe copse below for the food 
they knew would be scattered for them. 

The ideal flower garden for a woman is 
one which is cheerful. In these days, 
when waves of depression seem to sw eep 
over the country, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to ‘‘ keep smiling,” and what 
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can be more of a help towards this than | 
bright flowers and jshrubs? 


of our moated houses, but 
choose to live among such 
bours. 
that reaches up to the cottage window, or 
the few seedlings she has managed to 


gloomy 


raise with no heat but that obtained from | 


The average | 
woman will admire the great Yew hedges | 
she will not | 
neigh-.| 
Give her rather the tall Hollyhock | 





her kitchen range, 
from the windows. 


the only 
Gees 


light coming | 





I am most anxious to extend the 
of.** My Lady’s Domain.’ -If any 
tion as to the popularity of the innovation 
were necessary I have found it in my 
respondence of the past few days, but what 


I particularly want at’ the moment is to 

With this pur- | 
pose in view may I ask the sympathetic co- | 
Lady’s | 


widen ny cirele of readers. 


operation of all to: whom ‘‘ My 
Domain ’’ appeals, for, after all, the use- 
fulness of such-a feature depends almost 
entirely on the friendly interchange of 
ideas and a general spirit of camaraderie. 
If readers will send me the names 


interested I shall be only too pleased to 
post free specimen copies of 
ILLUSTRATED to those whose 
submitted. I believe, 


Dames 


1umbers,’’ and the more names I receive 
in this manner the greater will be my 
opportunity for extending ‘‘My Lady’s 
ouien i 0a FLORA. 





Surely Personal. 


Isaac Poad and § 


issued their Seed Potato List, which con- 


tains short descriptive articles upon: the | 


various types. A copy of the list will be 
sent on application to any reader of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. 

* * * 

We have received 
(Hawick), Limited, their Jubilee Plant 
and Seed Catalogue. The announcements 
of this firm, which was founded in 1870, 
have consistently appeared in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED since the very earliest day of 
the journal. We feel assured that our 
Inany readers who have dealings with them 


will join us in heartiest congratulation to | 


Forbes’ on the jubilee of ithe firm. 
An artistic little booklet, 


Slade Syndicate, Limited, 35, 
Street, Strand, W.C. It contains iflus: 
trations and specifications of the ‘*‘ Slade’ 

Garden T'rame, one of the main advan- 
tages of which lies in the fact that it ean 
be erected anywhere above 
plants it is desired to protect or acce- 
lerate.. It is claimed that the use of this 
garden frame permits of the advancing to 
maturity of plants by a fortnight or three 
weeks. When unassembled, 
frame can be packed perfectly flat. 

* * * 

The name of C. H. West (Horticultural 
Specialist, Higham Hill, London, B.) at 
once brings to mind the Westmaline Dis- 
infecting System 
not only acts as an advertising medium 
for the firm, but gives a 
hints of ithe utmost value to 
rested in horticulture. Chapters dealing 
with ‘‘ Nature’s Garden’ and 
vated Gardens ”’ are particularly forceful, 
whilst that upon ‘‘ Insecticides ”’ gives one 
food for deep thought. We 
state that any of our readers who apply, 
mentioning.this journal, will be supplied 
with a free copy of the book. 


scope 
indica- | 


COr- | 


and | 
addresses. of friends who are likely to be | 


GARDENING | 
are | 
like Brian O’Lynn | 
in the old song, that ‘‘there’s safety in | 


sons, Limited, York, have | 


from John TFT orbes | 


“A New Force | 
in Garden Hconomy,’’ is just issued by the | 
Surrey | 


whatever | 


the whole | 


of Plant Culture. A | 
little book upon the subject just received 


host of ‘‘ potted ”’ | 
those inte- | 


* Culti- | 


are asked to | 
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CABBAGE PLANTS 


Plant now for Early Spring Cutting. 


WHEELER'S IMPERIAL, 


Earliest and best flavoured in existence, 
“ Hearts ” in very quickly. 
‘No Cabbage equals your IMPERIAL; they 
stand hard winters, never go to seed, and are the 
earliest to cut.”—D. K. Chard. 
“Many thanks for prompt delivery of Cabbage 


plants; they are a splendid lot.”—H. B. B., Man- 
chester. 


CAUTION. — We are the original raisers of this 
variety, and every lot of plants bears our Guarantee 
and Trade Mark. 


Strong, sturdy plants, : 50 for 1/6; 100 for 2/3; 
200, 3.6; 300, 5/-; 500, 7/9; 1,000, 15/6, carriage and pack- 
ing free. Red Pic kling Cabbage plants same prices. 


ONION PLANTS. 


Autumn sown, 

Fine plants of our celebrated strains. 
Wheeler’s Selected Ailsa Craig. 
Wheeler’s Selected Giant Rocca. 

50 for 1/6; 100 for 2/3; 500, 7/9; 1,000, 15/6, carriage and 
packing free, 
Ask for our Spring Catalogue of Seeds and Plants. 
It will interest you, 


WHEELER’S 
SEED & PLANT ESTABLISHMENT, 


WARMINSTER. 


SEED POTATOES) 


Potatoes grown specially (a 
for Seed ©N OUR OWN FARM 
at MURTHLY, PERTHSHIRE, 
where disease is unknown, 
will give you much better 
Crops than. Home-Saved 
Seed, or small sized Tubers 
from over manured Crops 
grown for market, 


Our Catalogue of SEEDS, 
PLANTS, MANUREBS, PEST 
and WEED KILLERS, is 
Now Réeady—Send for Copy. 


Special terms to Bona Fide members 
of Allotment Association, mentioning 
Society. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 


Specialities-ANTIRRHINUMS. 


Latest introductions and other selections 
of the best colours. 
Perennials, Vegetable and Temato planta, 
Large variety at moderate prices 


List FREE. 
Bengeworth Nurseries, 


THORNBOROUGH & co, Lt. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 
(Late HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.). 


jCONSERVATORIES & 
; GREENHOUSES. 


ie Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 
m Contractors to L.6.6. & 11 Lenden Bore’ Counolis, 
@ 35 Years’ Record. Good Work. Oatalogue Post Free. 


TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ‘Phone: T 2356 
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Irises from Seed. 


Tur note on this subject in your issue of 
January 31st (page 58) was of great 
interest, and perhaps a further comment 
from America will not be out of place. 
Through the agency of the recently- 
organised Iris Society I have come into 
eontact with well over twenty amateurs 
who vouch for the fascination of raising 
Trises from seed, and both the experience 
and the methods of procedure vary greatly. 
Some work at haphazard as the mood 
strikes them, some’ with care along the 
lines of established genetic procedure; a 
few are developing one particular cross 
through succeeding generations, but all 
seem to be enthralled by their diverse re- 
sults. Practice varies from a wholesale 
sowing of seeds by the thousand in lines to 
a eareful pedigree sowing in small num- 
pered squares containing sometimes but a 
single seed. The seed is usually sown 
within a few weeks of harvesting, or saved 


until the following spring, though, as with 


some other perennials, the action of frost 
seems to hasten germination. All this is, 
however, a matter of locality or preference, 
and it is in the results from certain par- 
tienlar varieties that the great interest 


—jies. 


“N.L.” speaks of I. Trojana, I. pallida, 
The first I 
have found excellent, though I agree with 
~Mr. Bliss (December 6th, 1920) that the 
‘flowers: tend to be rather clumsy and 
coarse textured; the second, pallida, I only 


_ use in dilution, if I may so express it, be- 


piaX ~ 


cause pallida, one of our oldest varieties, 
has been used in countless crosses, and 
rarely gives at present anything 
markedly distinct, however good it may be 
By the careful selection 
of fine forms crossed with the newest in- 
troductions, F.1 may prove worth while, 
but for the most part the proportion of 


/ new and distinct “varieties is relatively 


small, and it is the new that we all strive 
to obtain. I. Ciengialti is small and 
‘dwarf, real drawbacks, and I have not 
- found that the ‘‘ neat and compact ”’ habit 
-was dominant, though frequent, in the pro- 
geny. .It is part of the fascination of 
the game that an apparently stupid parent- 
age may upon occasion give really fine 
_ things. The crux of the matter lies in 


called experience plus intuition, ‘and as the 
_ inheritance of qualities in this seems to 


| = genetic selection based-on what can be 
1 





duplicating, and complex factors not sub- 
ject to simple interpretation, the formation 
of rules is as yet impractical, but let me 
give some examples from actual ex- 
perience. 

I. Trojana is much confused with I. 
ecypriana, and apparently also with meso- 
potamica and its selected form Ricardi, 
but as parents there are clear distinctions 
to be seen in the offspring. Trojana is 
strongly erect, cypriana and mesopotamica 





Rose Lemon Pillar. (See page 158.) 


have flexuous stems, too flexuous for com- 
fort with me, and both have good branch- 
ing habit, though the former is perhaps the 
more widely branched.~ Now many of 
your English productions, such as Caterina, 
Sarpedon, and ‘Lady Foster, are in my 
garden weak-stemmed, and I suspect of 
ecypriana origin. Certain of our seedlings 
also show. this tendency, but all of them in 
California are among the finest, blooming 
through many weeks, and standing erect 
in stately masses; the difference, perhaps, 
between a warm and a cold climate. In 
form I find that Ricardi and Caterina are 
very similar, though apparently unrelated, 
and their seedlings are of the same type. 
Although Ricardi is itself considered not 
reliably hardy, nor is mesopotamica, some 
at least of its progeny have proved 
“thoroughly satisfactory. 
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Flower Garden.’’ 
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Pinguicula caudata 158 | EMON PILLAR 158 
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Of the true I. germanica forms as 
parents I can say little, as most of them 
are sterile or need a warmer clime to set 
seed than with us, but the many fine pro- 
ductions of macrantha parentage from 
Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie., show great pos- 
sibilities. Oriflamme, I take it, is of this 
parentage, and in its progeny we get large 
flowers on well-branched, but not tall, 
stalks, and often the standards form an 
open cup that reveals the colouring of the 
broad-style branches. This proves an 
attractive form, 

I must confess to a certain dislike to the 
variegata forms of the present. Their 
yenation is always present in the im- 
mediate progeny, and usually these are 
also comparatively low and small. Crossed 
with pallida forms, there are blended re- 
sults often of intermediate height, and as 
used with Trojana and cypriana it is un- 
usual to get both the yellow colouring and 
height. I oobi that the so-called 
amcena and neglecta forms have a common 
origin, with the wanlecate forms in the 
background, and I never prophesy as to the 
results among the seedlings. I. plicata 
forms usually act as simple Mendelian 
recessives, and I find that many a deep 
red-purple pallida self as one parent often 
gives them in F.1. The more that we 
hybridise the more sure I feel that we can 
trace back to a minimum of species, and 
that our many variations are merely the 
results of the re-combination of many 
factors. 

With the Iris Society as a medium we 
may gather together the experiences of 
many breeders. As individuals they are 
generously inclined to help from their ex- 
perience, and I hope that many English 
enthusiasts will join with us bere in 
America to our mutual benefit. At present 
we are under the ban of restrictive quaran- 
tine, but this, though a great hardship, 
should not result in a great duplication of 
effort on both sides of the water. 

RoBerRt 8. STURTEVANT, 

Massachusetts. 


Notes of the Week. 


———~ 


To our readers.—Many of our readers, 
no doubt, will have been disappointed 
during the past two weeks in not receiving 
their copies of GARDENING. The reason 
for this is that, instead of going to press 
on the Friday, we have, in order to get the 
various queries answered and the matter 
brought up as near as is possible to the 
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publishing day, altered the press day to 
Monday, with the result that the journal 
will not now be in the hands of readers 
until a little later. We hope this arrange- 
ment will benefit our readers, as in this 
way we shall have a better chance of reply- 
ing to the varied queries that come to 
hand. As in days gone by, we welcome 
queries as to overcoming difficulties which 
many readers have, and we will do our 
best to continue to help them. We also 
welcome notes on any gardening subject, 
more particularly those dealing with any 
plants in flower either in the open air or 
under glass. At the same time, we shall 
be pleased to see flowers of any uncommon 
or difficult-to-grow plant that any of our 
readers may have the good fortune to suc- 
ceed with. We are always pleased to re- 
ceive photographs of any interesting plant, 
fruit, or vegetable. We have enlarged this 
week’s issue by eight pages, and hope to 
continue this size during the busy time, 
when information is most needed. Names 
and addresses of likely new readers will be 
most heartily welcomed on a postcard. 


Chionodoxa Tmolusi.—Later than most 
of the other Glories of ‘the Snow, this is 
also one of the most attractive. Its flowers, 
which are about the same size as those 
of the typical C. Luciliat, of which, ac- 
cording to botanists, it fis only a variety, 
are of a warm purple-blue, with a good 
-white eye. Imported bulbs are variable in 
size and brilliancy of their flowers.—Ess. 


Polygonatum multiflorum majus.—This 
is the biggest variety of the well-known 
and elegant Solomon’s Seal. In good soil 
this variety will grow toa height of 3 feet 
or 4 feet. It may be wise to warn those 
who may think of planting fit in the wild 
garden or by stream or pond side that 
rabbits will destroy it unless the plants 
are protected by wire netting.--S. A. 

Narcissus cyclamineus.—Though diffi- 
cult to establish sometimes, this is worth 
persevering with, and when once at home 
it is charming. It grows from 6 inches to 
19 Mmeches high, and looks well in a low 
nook of the rock garden, where it is happy 
in a moist soil. It was lost to British 
gardens for many years, but was redis- 
covered between twenty and thirty years 
ago. It is well established in my garden. 
—S. A. 

Saxifrage for name (G. R. Phipps).— 
Your Saxifraga is a very good form of 
the somewhat variable S. Rocheliana, 
very superior to the typical species now 
recognised as such, and in flower approxi- 
mating more nearly to S. R. coriophylla. 
From this, however, it is distinct in its 
closer habit of growth. If all your plants 
are identical and a varietal name is re- 
quired, S. R. superba or S. R. intermedia 
would meet the case. Thanks for the sen- 
sible specimen sent. 


Gynerium argenteum as a pot plant.— 
Mr. Markham’s strictures on my note con- 
cerning G. argenteum as a pot plant are, 
to some extent, justified. What I had, 
more particularly, in mind was the fact 
that I have seen it employed in the man- 
ner indicated. I hardly need, I think, 
point out to Mr. Markham that, in fhe 
event of G. argenteum being so used, no 
one would place it in positions where its 
serrated leaves would be likely to do 
damage. There are many corners in 
most houses in which a plant would be 
ornamental, yet free from the possibility 
otf doing harm. I quite agree with my 
critic in his general remarks as to the 
value of the Pampas Grass in the open, 
and when other plants which require heat 
are available for house work, I should 
not dream of using it in the way men- 
tioned.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 
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Hibbertla dentata. — This beautiful 
greenhouse climber has been blooming 
throughout the winter, and even now its 
rich bronzy foliage is relieved by a few 
of the brilliant yellow flowers. It is a 
pity more is not seen of this vigorous- 
growing and almost perpetual-blooming 
climber. It is one of the best things for 
planting at the base of a rafter, which it 
will soon cover with leaves, these at the 
latter end of the summer almost hidden by 
the wealth of golden flowers. It is not 
difficult to grow, and might well have the 
attention of the amateur who wants a 
cheerful plant to brighten his greenhouse 
during the dull months of the year. 


Cydonia Maulei forced into bloom early 
is one of the most delightful shrubs one 
can have in a greenhouse, the colour being 
different from that of other flowers. The 
contrast of the orange-red or, as some call 
it, brick-red blooms with the bright tender 
sreen foliage is charming. It would be a 
great boon to many gardeners at this sea- 
son who wish to introduce as much variety 
of colour as they can into their conserva- 
tories. It is easily forced, the chief point 
to observe being not to begin to force it 
too early or in too high a temperature. 
Well-rooted bushes are necessary, and 
those that have-been grown fully exposed 
during the previous summer flower most 
freely. The only colour that approaches 


that of Maule’s Quince is that of Azalea 
mollis. 


Lobelia tenuior.—During the summer 
the greenhouse and conservatory could be 
made more interesting by the introduction 
of a few annuals, and among them will be 
found Lobelia tenuior, or L. ramosa as 
some firms prefer to call it. There are 
four varieties, viz., blue, pale blue, white, 
and rose, but if only one kind is grown 
the first should be chosen. It ig a charm- 


ing plant 12 inches high, with large blue 


flowers each about an inch in diameter. 
The habit is light and graceful, and the 
plant continues to bloom for a long time. 
It is a useful pot plant, but it can also be 
employed for baskets, and it will succeed 
in the open border. Tast summer a few 
small beds were filled with Lobelias be- 
longing to the dwarf kinds often used for 
edging, with a plant or two of L. tenuior 
intermixed, and the effect was most 
pleasing. Seeds may be sown in pans of 
light soil in March and placed in a warm 
house until germination has taken place. 
Pot off singly directly they are large 
enough, and grow near the roof-glass of a 
warm greenhouse. Pinch out the centre 
to induce a bushy habit, and provide a 
thin stake if needed. They will eventually 


‘require pots 5 inches or 6 inches in dia- 


meter, and a fairly rich compost should be 
used. Few plants give such good returns 
for so little labour. The flowers are more 


or less closed during dull, wet weather.— 
Tl. W. B; 


The Greek Windflower (Anemone blanda). 
—I have this in bloom at the foot of a 
south wall where it gets well baked in 
summer. It is a lovely tuberous species 
from the hills of Greece,- its large single 
flowers in a variety of colours being (with 
the exception of those of A. Hepatiea) the 
first of the Windflowers to appear—weeks 
in advance of the Apennine Anemone, 
which has a spreading root, the root of A. 
blanda being round and_ bulb-like. It 
grows about 6 inches high, the flowers of 
the type each 2 inches across and of a 
beautiful deep blue. It may also be ob- 
tained in pale blue, mauve, 
white, a mixture of these giving a charm- 
ing effect in early spring. Beautiful 
effects are possible with this Anemone if 
planted with a generous hand at the foot 
of the early summer-leafing flowering 


pink, and 
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Almond, or in any open, thinly-planted 
shrubbery. It is very effective and last- 
ing naturalised in the Grass where the 
latter is not allowed to become coarse. 
A scythinica, from N. Kurdistan, is a de- 
lightful variety which has pale blue and 
white flowers, increases rapidly, and in a 
few years from planting, in favourable 
conditions, becomes a carpet of flowers.— 
HK. MARKHAM. 


The White Chionodoxas.—It is not with 
any desire to depreciate the beauty of the 
blue and blue and white Chionodoxas that 
one refers to the white ones. The former 
annot be dispensed with, but the latter 
are also very beautiful to everyone, I 
think, although not plentiful enough as 
yet to be procurable in quantity at a mode- 
rate price. There are white varieties of 
the best-known and most useful Glories of 
the Snow C. Luciliz, C. gigantea, and C. 
sardensis. Of the three classes of white 
Glories of the Snow, I prefer those de- 
rived from C. Lucilie as possessing a 
bolder habit, and flowering more freely 
than those from ©. gigantea. Those of 
C. sardensis are, of course, smaller. The 
most provoking thing in connection with 
these white Chionodoxas is that it takes a 
long. time for a single bulb to produce a 
clump. In most cases the Chionodoxas do 
not increase by means of offsets so rapidly 
as the Scillas, and this is rather a draw- 
back.—S. ARNOTT. 


Hyacinthus azureus.—This is rather dis- 
appointing with me this year, owing to the 
extreme dwarfness of the flower-spikes, 


shrubs, such as Magnolia, Forsythia, or — 


not more than 3 inches out of the ground,  . 


yet in full bloom. The azure blue of the 
flowers is, nevertheless, very attractive, 
and for this reason it should be given a 
place in the rock garden in a raised posi- 
tion, where the flowers at once attract 
attention. The bulbs, planted close to- 
gether, will then, when in bloom, present 
a dainty, pretty effect. It is one of our 
early. spring gems, the dense heads of 
Hyacinth-like flowers possessing a colour 
not easily surpassed. Some of my bulbs 
were planted in late autumn, which may 
account for their dwarfness this year.. A 
curious point is that the flowers do not 
get damaged by frost. It is a native of 
Asia Minor, and there is a variety, H. a. 
giganteus, from North Carolina, which has 
larger flowers. H. amphibolis sends up 
spikes of flowers 8 inches high, and paler 
in colour than those of the type.—H. M. 


The New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa). 
—Many a greenhouse at the present time 
is adorned with this delightful evergreen 
climber, which invariably sends out its 
clouds of starry white flowers before even 
winter has left us. Those who do not 
possess this plant deprive themselves of a 
great treat at this season, for nothing in 
the way of greenhouse climbers can sur- 
pass its chaste beauty and gracefulness. 
At all seasons it is an elegant plant, as its 
foliage, which is leathery and of a shining 
deep green, is evergreen, and shows off 
the purity of the blossoms. It is admirable 
for cutting, and though rather too large 
as a button-hole flower, may be used in 
all kinds of floral decorations, and for the 
dinner table if nicely arranged with suit- 
able foliage, such as a groundwork of 
Ferns, it is charming, the tufts of red- 


~ tipped stamens being seen better by arti- 


ficial light than by day. It isa plant of the 
simplest culture, and is almost hardy in 
the climate of London and quite so in 
Devon, where it flowers freely out of doors. 
There is a variety with its leaflets lobed 
called C. i. lobata. Some say -it is a freer 
grower and flowerer than the original, but 
there is little difference between them if 
grown side by side. 
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Narcissus minimus.—Mr. Arnott’s note, 
in the issue of March 6th, sent me to a 
certain sheltered spot in search of this fine 
little Nareissus. The colony, I found, was 
in full bloom, and had evidently been so 
for some days. Grown in Grass, the tiny 
plants had been protected by the withered 


herbage of last season, mowing having - 


been dispensed with owing to circum- 
stances. Most likely the shelter afforded 
by the withered Grass accounts for the 
earliness, as in the garden neither N. 
minimus nor N. eyclamineus is yet in 
bloom.—W. MoG., Balmae. 

The Japanese Plum (Prunus triflora).— 
Although this is a’ valuable fruiting spe- 
cies in Japan, and numerous yarieties are 
grown in California, Australia, and South 
Africa for the sake of their fruit, it is 
only of value ‘theré as a flowering tree, for 
it has rarely matured fruit, probably by 
reason of inclement weather at flowering 

ae 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Hardy Orange (Egle sepiaria). 


A sHRUB of the very greatest interest is 
the Hardy Orange (gle Sepiaria) known 
Also as Citrus trifoliata and Limonia tri- 
foliata. It is quite hardy at Kew, having 
survived 30 degs. of frost without injury, 
and flowering freely and regularly every 
May. Few people seem to know that there 


- is such a thing as a species of Orange 


which is not only perfectly hardy in the 
open air in this country, but which will 
flower and fruit profusely. The Hardy 
Orange is so good as an ornamental shrub, 
with its pretty white blossoms in spring, 
and masses of golden fruits in autumn, 
and it is such a never-failing source of 
interest and surprise to the average gar- 


succeed quite well, as it is certainly one of 
the hardiest. It is not so beautiful as 
some, but looks quite attractive when in 
flower, the medium-sized white blossoms 
showing up well against the ample dark 
green glossy leaves. The hardiness of the 
Rock Roses depends a- good deal on the 
conditions under which they are grown; 
poor, stony, dry soil, whilst not contri- 
puting to vigour of growth, makes harder 
wood, and though tending to dwarf the 
plants, it certainly makes them much 
petter able to withstand the rigours of the 
winter. Oistus cyprius is another fairly 
hardy white Rock Rose, and C. salvifolius, 
though not quite so hardy perhaps, usually 


Fruiting branches of the Hardy Orange (Aigle sepiaria). 


time. In many respects it resembles P. 
eerasifera, but can be distinguished from 
that tree by its flowers being borne in 
clusters of three each. It also grows 
more rapidly in height than P. cerasifera, 
and the branches are not spiny, as is 
often the case in that tree. As a rule, it 
blossoms towards .the end of March, but 
this year it was in full bloom at the end of 
February. Mature trees are 25 feet to 3 
feet high, with a large head of branches, 
on which the white flowers are borne very 
freely. As is the case with other early 
white-flowered trees, it is seen to the best 
advantage when planted against a dark 
background, such as is afforded by a 
group of Pines, Hvergreen Oaks, or Hol- 
lies. The Plums received in this country 
from South Africa during the winter are 
varieties of this species. They are 
rounder than many of our varieties, and 
often narrow to a blunt point at the apex. 
—K, 


dener to see an Orange flourishing and 
fruiting in the open, that one need not 
pother about its possible utility. In plant- 
ing, it is as well to place it where it will 
be seen; always, however, it should be 
put some few feet back from the path, for 
it is armed with many long, sharp thorns. 
The plant would make a splendid hedge, 
and is, in fact, used for this purpose in 
Japan. It is easily raised from seed, and 
soon makes a neat bush for planting out. 
An attempt has been made to produce a 
hardy Orange with edible fruit by crossing 
it with some of the sweet Oranges. These 
hybrids have been raised in America, but 
they do not fulfil the object for which 
they were raised, though further crossing 
might produce a hardy race of edible- 
fruited Oranges. 





Cistus laurifolius.—Those whose gardens 
are too cold for some of the more tender of 
the Rock Roses will probably find this one 


comes through the winter in London. I 
lost two or three plants of this a few win- 
ters ago when so many things suffered, 
put some of them came through all right. 
The crimson-flowered species seem to be 
much more tender than many of the white- 
flowered kinds.—N. L. 


The Cricket-bat Willow 
(SALIX C@RULEA). 
For several years the Cricket-bat Willow 
has been one of the most profitable of all 
trees grown in Britain, and in pre-war 
days it was not diflicult to obtain four 
times the price per cubic foot for its wor 41 
that could be obtained for good Oak. No 
other tree. is known that produces such 
suitable wood for cricket-bats. During 
the war, however, the wood was used for 
the manufacture of artificial limbs, for 
which use also it was found to be well 
fitted. Fortunately, it is a rapid-growing 
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tree, and specimens twenty years old have 
been measured, with a trunk diameter of 
fifteen inches. Fortunately, rapid growth 
is an advantage in the case of wood re- 
quired for bats, therefore the planter can 
hope to market his trees even though he 
does not plant them until he is approach- 
ing middle age. The tree is a hybrid ap- 
parently between Salix alba and Salix 
fragilis, although its origin ig not known 
with certainty. It is only known as a 
female tree, and apparently the present 
stock of trees originated from a single 
plant. Jf allowed to grow to maturity it 
may be 100 feet high, with a girth of 15 
feet, but, as a rule, it is cut when much 
smaller. It is distinguished from other 
Willows by its close and erect branches, 
which are given off at a rather sharp angle 
with the stem and by its glaucous or blue- 
green leaves, which are very like those of 
S. alba, except that they lose the hairs 
from their under-surface early in summer, 
whereas the hairs on the leaves of S. alba 
are retained until autumn. It is inereased 
by cuttings, which may be of any length 
between 12 inches and 18 feet. Large cut- 
tings are favoured for insertion in hedge- 
rows or along the sides of streams. The 
cuttings are slightly pointed and driven 
into the ground where the trees are to 
grow without any previous nursery treat- 
ment. SmalJl cuttings, on the other hand, 
have a better chance of success if planted 
in nursery quarters to root. The Cricket- 
bat Willow should not be planted in dense 
masses, but rather in isolated places. 
Twelve feet apart is a good distance, this 
allowing of the necessary development of 
branches after the trunks have grown to 
the required height. <A very necessary 
point in the cultivation of this Willow is 
that of the removal of ‘side branches from 
the trunk whilst they are very small. It is 
wise to remove them when a few inches 
long and while they are quite soft, for if 
allowed to grow to a good size before re- 
moval they cause blemishes in the timber. 
Planted in good, moist, loamy soil, trees 
twenty to twenty-five years of age ought 
to be ready for the market. W. 


The Camellia in the Open Air. 


CAMELLIAS are precious evergreen shrubs 
for the outdoor garden, being quite hardy 
in many ‘parts of our Islands, including 
the west of Scotland; and, where not 
strictly hardy in the open as a bush, the 
shelter of a wall will often provide what 
little protection is necessary. Where this 
is the case such provision will- be amply 
repaid. 

So familiar have we become with this 
handsome shrub in the conservatory or 
cool greenhouse that its value as a hardy 
subject has often been ignored, yet I know 
nothing capable of giving a better return 
when once established outside. As to 

Sort, Camellias are not so fastidious as 
many people imagine, for while some peat 
is preferable, it is not essential, excel- 
lent results being obtained where the 
plants are put out in ordinary loam; in- 
deed, I have seen quite large specimens 
Which have been happy for many years in 
heavy, tenacious soil, these flowering pro- 
fusely every year. Nevertheless, I would 
recommend the use of a little leaf-soil or 
peaty material at planting time to start 
them in. A position moderately sheltered 
from north and east should be chosen, and, 
if possibie, beneath—not too dense— 
summer-leafing trees, as the light shade 
provided during our hottest days is much 
to their liking. In its native country the 
Single Camellia is abundant in woods, 
thriving in the shade of other large trees 
and often attaining a height of 40 feet. 

Occasional flowers appear as early as 
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Crocuses it would be a charming combina- — 
tion and wonderfully effective at that — 


February (a few have been gathered to- 
day, February 19th), but the glut of bloom 
usually appears during the early part of 
April, when a good-sized specimen is a 
very effective and beautiful object, the 
glossy green of the leaves forming a per- 
fect setting to the handsome fiowers. For 
indoor decoration lovely sprays are avail- 
able, and these, if cut just when on the 
point of bursting, last for quite a long 
time, the stiffness so objectionable in the 
doubles not being present in the. single 
kinds, a great advantage from the florist’s 
point of view. Another point in their 


favour is that they are not so easily . 


damaged by frost when in bloom. I once, 
in Golders Hill Park, saw a few very nice 
bushes of the double kinds which had 
flowered profusely, but a late: frost had 
played havoe with the blooms. 

Camellias for outdoors may be had in 
great variety, and the following are very 
satisfactory and well-tried kinds :— 

C. JAPONICA, a very old but beautiful 
red single with a cluster of yellow stamens. 

C. RETICULATA bears semi-double, deep 
rose flowers often 6 inches in diameter. 

C. SASANQUA, pale pink. 

C. CUSPIDATA has pure white flowers and 
harrow, pointed leaves, forming a compact 
small shrub of upright growth. 

C.. DONOKELAARI, a magnificent flower 
which I saw in the late Mr. Megsell’s gar- 
den at Nymans, where a plant growing at 
the foot of a wall was a mass of bloom. 

HR. M. 





Pyrus japonica. 
WHAT a grand old flowering shrub this is! 
With me it was in full bloom in the middle 
of February this--year,. and although 
we have had some sharp frosts and cold 
winds the flowers have remained fresh and 
bright, and we are glad to have it to cut 
from for indoor decoration. If cut ag soon 
as the flowers open they will last some 
time in good condition in a living-room. 
I am inclined to think that the great value 
of this Pyrus is not fully realised nowa- 
days. So many new flowering shrubs have 
found their. way into English gardens 
during the past thirty years that some of 
the tried friends of a past generation of 
gardeners are now in some degree for- 
gotten. Some of these newer introduc- 
tions can only be grown Successfully in 
the more favoured districts of the British 
Isles, and some are not hardy enough to 
brave our winters indefinitely. They may 
go on for some years, and just as the 
owner is getting a full measure of delight 
from them one of those winters which we 
experience at intervals of about twenty 
years either kills or ¢ripples them. I sup- 
pose that there is a limit to the life of this 
Pyrus, but I have come across plants 
which must have been planted half a cen- 


tury and which showed -not the least 


Symptom of declining powers. I have a 
plant of this Pyrus which for many years 
has grown under conditions which would 
be fatal to the majority of flowering 
plants. The soil is extremely poor and 
could never have been in a moist condition 
last summer when we had three distinct. 
periods of sub-tropical weather. So far 
from suffering, it apparently luxuriated in 
the unfavourable conditions, for I have 
hever before seen it so smothered with 
bloom. It is the ability to resist periods 
of heat and severe drought as well as its 
great. decorative value at an early period 
of the year which renders this old inmate 
of our gardens so precious and so well 
deserving of a good position instead of 
being partly smothered by very coarse- 
habited shrubs and trees. I have often 
thought what a pleasing floral picture this 
Pyrus would make in an isolated position 
and surrounded by Snowdrops and white 
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early period of the year. J. CorNuHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Holly as a hedge.—Can you give me any" 


suggestions for an evergreen hedge to 
make a good screen between two gardens? 
aspect direct N. and §8., my side being 
N. At present there is a wood paling good 
for only another five or six years. The 
planting would be on §., side, the fence re- 
moved when the hedge was thick. The 
garden lies low, about half ia mile inland, 
in Somerset. Soil sandy. We are subject 
to strong winds.—Somerser, 

[For such a _ position you will find 
nothing so good as a Holly hedge. When- 
the ground is deeply trenched and plenty 
of manure added, tthe Holly grows very 
fast, and soon forms a fine hedge. 
cure some strong seedling plants that 
have been frequently transplanted. Any 
pruning that may be necessary should be 
done with a knife. You may plant now. 
Should the weather later on be dry, mulch 
well with rotten manure, and-~watter 
freely.] : 3 

Aucubas.—It is surprising that these are 
not more often met with in smoky London, ~ 
as no: plant thrives better in and around 
large cities, where many another shrub 


succumbs in a year or two, or merely — 


exists, to the disgust of the owner. This 
plant thrives in ordinary garden soil where 


good drainage is assured, and, what ig 


more, it does well under summer-leafing 
trees. A. japonica 
variety, growing to a height of 6 feet . 
to 10 feet, and highly ornamental, 
especially when bearing freely its scarlet. 
berries, which contrast well with the 
yellow and pale green leaves. Both Sexes 
should be secured from the nurseryman iff 
a show of berries is to be looked for, A. 


longifolia should be ‘included, its long, © 


narrow leaves proving a break from the 
type. This evergreen ig easily increased 
from cuttings put in during autumn, or 
even early spring, in a shady border of 


rsandy soil; also from seeds as soon as 
ripe. Good specimen plants are often met E 


with in large pots or tubs, and are most 
useful for standing in entrance halls or 
courtyards.—J AMES MAYNE, Eltham. 
Pruning evergreen shrubs.—How often 
do we see choice shrubs spoiled by being 
cut to pieces by someone who does not ap- 
preciate their value! It takes years to. 
grow a good specimen of some kinds, yet a 
ruthless hand may spoil its beauty in half- 
an-hour. Some evergreen shrubs are of 
slow growth, and resent pruning much 
more than persons who are not thoroughly 


acquainted with their character have any ~ 


7 


> 


Pro- - 


is the best-known — 


; 
a 


idea. It is a pity to see fine specimens 


sacrificed. Again, we often see choice 
shrubs planted. far too close together or 
too near walks or other objects, so that 
by the time they are interesting they haye 
either to be moved or cut back, which in 
the latter case often spoils their symmetry 


and too frequently prevents them flower- _ 


ing. In planting shrubs, the size to which 
they will eventually grow should be taken 
into consideration, and where the space is 


limited those of slow growth should haye | 


the preference. In other instances ample 


space must be allowed for them to develop. — 


Where pruning becomes necessary it would 
be far-better to have the advice of some 


expert than to lop off the branches indis- ~ 


criminately, as each species requires 


treating differently, and as some kinds re- — 
sent pruning much more than others, it is 
necessary for the operator to have a know- — 


ledge of, the plant, otherwise incalculable 
damage may be done and many years of 
valuable time lost.—Gardceners’ Chronicle of 
America. 


Pe 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Growing Bulbs in Bowls in Fibre. 


Ty what extent or variety bulbous-rooted 
plants may be successfully cultivated in 
Moss-fibre in bowls is at ithe present time a 
matter for experiment, though the know- 
ledge that Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips 
may be so grown and, with intelligence 
and care, attain to a perfection as great 


as others grown in soil in the ordinary 


way, has stimulated not a few. It is a 
phase, too, of gardening that is becoming 
juereasingly popular, and if, for conveni- 
ence and from want of a better name, 
it is referred to here as domesticated 


That perfection has virtually “been 
reached by some already may be gathered 
from the magnificent exhibits set up from 
time to-time by Messrs. 'R. H. Bath, Wis- 
bech, at the meetings of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. No system of pot cul- 
ture that I know could excel these for 
sumptuous display ; none retaining or pro- 
moting in higher degree the characteristic 
beauty of the subjects concerned. These, 
indeed, are the outward and visible signs 
of suceess, and, appearing in fullest mea- 
sure, are singularly convincing. It may 





Tulips growing in a bowl an fibre. 


gardening, it is with a view to show- 
ing how happily it associates with 
the home life, how particularly well 
suited it is for town and subur- 
ban dwellers, and how entirely indepen- 
dent—for the moment—its devotees may 
be of the garden, the greenhouse, and the 
florist. It would appear, indeed, to have 
been created to meet a special need in the 
home. In many cases it has met a great 
want, and, while contributing its quota of 
ornament and beauty, affords not a little 
pleasure to those who indulge in it, and 
iu particular to those whose efforts are 
attended by anything like a full measure 
of success. There are failures, it is true. 
Happily, however, they are not insur- 
mountable, while more often than not they 
are the result of ignorance or neglect, or 
a mingling of the two. 


be seen in the cGomparatively uniform 
stature of a variety, whether in the case 
of a single bowl or a number of them ; 
in the development and perfecting of leaf 
or flower; and not less so of colour. 
Faultless in these respects, it has more 
than onee weccurred to me that an even 
greater refinement and higher excellence 
had been reached by these fibre-grown 
bulbs than by soil methods of cultivation. 
In this connection, I recall some bowls of 
Tulip Vermilion Brilliant shown the last 
week of February by Messrs. Bath. [ 
have never seen their equal in the forced 
state. It may be said that behind it all 
there is a fineness of judgment: born of ripe 
experience and practice which but few 
amateurs could command. With these, 
also, probably, well-tempered glass struc- 
tures—frames or Louses—which play an 
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important part, and which to the town 
dweller are impossible. 

That such things count there is no gain- 
saying. That there are other things that 
matter is also indisputable. They are 
first-class bulbs, suitable varieties and 
correct treatment. Saying this, I have, 
I believe, in a) sentence indicated the 
mause of most failures and successes. 
Not alt varieties are alike suitable; not 
every type of bulb will do ; and indifferent 
treatment will not suffice. Root dryness, 
onee root action has begun, is a fruitful 
source of failure. Too early introduction 
into the heat and arid conditions of the 
sitting or dwelling room is equally bad. 
The daily application of water is wrong. 
Then an early start is most important. 
Bulbs planted in September aire afforded 
a good opportunity to play their part. 
Those left till November have no chance 
against them, and the best-grown bulbs 
may yield but indifferent results. This 
much is said now, not because of its 
seasonableness, but rather to indicate how 
and why failures arise, and with a view to 
combat them another year. Most of all 
would I urge those interested in the bowl- 
fibre cult to leave the selection of varie- 
ties to the gpecialist. Not every variety 
of Tulip that is a success in the garden 
is to be recommended for the bowl-fibre 
cult, and taking a fancy to such an one 
may often be attended by failure. To these 
and matters akin even the specialist has 
to serve an apprenticeship, and the ama- 
teur who fails may find consolation in the 
fact that not the whole of his profes- 
fessional brothers’ cards may turn out 
trumps. Knowledge of the subject and 
quick discernment will, however, serve him 
in good stead, and prevent many or heavy 
losses ; and, with the experience gained 
pro and con, his clients presently reap 
an advantage, if all unwittingly. 

Happily for those who take this phase 
of gardening in hand, it is the early bed- 
ding Tulips—so-called—that are most re- 
sponmsive, and as the Tulip is the subject 
of the illustration to-day, this note might 
fittingly be closed by a mention of some of 
the best. Queen of Violets, Brunhilda 
(yellow and white) ; Enchantress (sturdy, 
of ruby-erimson tone and fragrant) ; Mon 
Trésor, Yellow Prince, King of Yellows (a 
fine trio of yellow-flowered sorts), Vermi- 
lion Brilliant, Prince of Austria (orange- 
scarlet), Cardinal Rampolla (orange), 
Princess Helene and Joost Van Vondel, 
two of the finest white-flowered sorts. 
None of these exceed 1 foot high, and, 
being sturdy-habited and self-supporting, 
can be specially recommended for early 
work. In their flowering they anticipate 
the stately Darwins by some weeks—the 
latter a fine race of Tulips that, with Nar- 
cissi and others, may be dealt with on 
some future occasion. . H. JENKINS. 





Asparagus tenuissimus. — Compared 
with the popular Asparagus plumosus this 
is not generally met with. DBotanically it 
is, I think, regarded as a variety of this 
just-named species, but is in several 
respects quite different therefrom. In the 
first place, the branches are not arranged 
in a flattened frond-like manner as in 
Asparagus plumosus, and next, the variety 
tenuissimus is far more slender in all its 
parts; indeed, it is so exceedingly light in 
texture that when studded with moisture 
it appears little more than a green cloud 
of mist. It is of climbing habit and is ad- 
mirably adapted for training as a rafter 
plant in a small structure. This Aspara- 
gus can be readily struck from cuttings, 
and if three are inserted around the edge 
of a small pot they form delightful little 
specimens,—Kk. R. W. 
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An Interesting Cottage Garden. 


I was. much interested last year in a fair- 
sized bit of flower garden attached te a 
small dwelling which the owner had made 
gay and varied in an informal manner for 
the greater part of the summer and early 
autumn at a minimum of expense with 
quite common flowers. ‘‘It is not neces- 
sary to use this for vegetables,’’ said the 
owner, ‘‘ for I have a good allotment, and 
so one can have a bit of bright colour 
round the house.’’ An old low wall in the 
background has served for some years as 
a home for Antirrhinums and a few Cam- 
panulas, and this and the soil a little dis- 
tance from the base were gay with these 
flowers—the old plants and the chance 
seedlings that had been lifted and re- 
planted. On another part of the flat- 
topped wall, where fine rubble and de- 
posits of soil and leaves enabled plants to 
obtain nourishment, seed of dwarf bush 
and trailing Nasturtiums had been sown, 
and these, together, furnished a _ lovely 
sloping bank of colour in the many varied 
shades of red and yellow. In a part of 
the garden were a few scattered clumps 
of Lilium candidum, which had apparently 
found a resting place here for many years 
and flourished exceedingly, flowering well 
and preserving the foliage clean and in- 
tact. The owner had forked deeply be- 
tween the clumps and sown a little Corn- 
flower in variety, which, being well 
thinned, had developed ‘into bushy _ in- 
dividual plants, the majority blue, but 
with a fair proportion of claret and 
French grey. In the foreground were 
several nice clumps of Pinks, and between 
these, as in the case of the Lilies, an 
annual had been sown, although here it 
was the little scarlet Linum instead of the 
Cornflower. Writing of scarlet shades 
reminds me that I never saw Lychnis 
chalcedonica doing better than in this gar- 
den. The plants were well over 8 feet in 
height, with big heads and the flowers well 
retained, a fact doubtless attributable to 
the deep, rather holding ground, as in 
light, sandy soil it is a short-lived plant. 
It was growing in proximity to the double 
white Yarrow (Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.) a 
plant that roused the ire of the owner on 
account of: its rambling tendencies, ‘J 
was anxious to have it,’ he said, “ but 
should be better pleased to get rid of it.” 
and certainly it is a plant that, once estab- 
lished, is somewhat difficult to eradicate. 
There was evidently a kindly feeling on 
the part of the owner towards plants of an 
aromatic nature, for I noticed occasional 
plants of Lavender, Rosemary, and Thyme 
both plain and golden, and one or two of 
the Sages, altogether an interesting little 
> » 48 I have said, a 
plentiful Supply of bloom for quite a long 
Spell at a minimum of cost. There had 
evidently also been a very fair display 
earlier in the year, for I noticed nice 
clumps of Polyanthus, Doronicum, and 
Heuchera, and, from remarks passed, 
gathered that there Was a small collection 
of Daffodils in variety, and yet another 
feature appeared in the form of rough 
home-made arches that were covered with 
Honeysuckles and Jasmines, H: B.S. 
Hardwick. ' 
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Crinum = Powelli,—1f given the pro- 


- tection of a wall, this hybrid Crinum, when 


the bulbs are planted about 12 inches be- 
meath the surface, is hardy in all but the 
coldest parts of the British Isles. With 
its white variety it ranks as among the 


very finest of the Crinums which can be 
cultivated in the open air in this country. 
In the colder parts of the kingdom, this 
Crinum and its white variety may be 
grown in tubs or big pots and taken in- 
doors for winter. C. Powelli ranks as one 
ot the noblest of border plants, and good 
clumps with several flowers are most effec- 
tive. The bulbs should be planted in 
spring, and ought to receive plentiful sup- 
plies of water all summer. The lack of 
this is frequentiy responsible for failure to 
bloom well.—S. ARNOTT. 


Antirrhinums. 
Iv not already done, seeds of these popular 
flowers May now be sown, using well- 
drained pans and a light, finely sifted com- 
post. There are many good colours, in 
tall, intermediate, and dwarf kinds, now 
available, and, as good strains are now 
to be had, all the colours come so nearly 
true ‘that no hesitation need be felt in 
using them in colour schemes. Sow the 
seeds of the various colours separately, 
and place the pans in gentle heat, where 
they will soon germinate. When the 
young seedlings are strong enough, remoye 
them to a cooler house, to promote a 
sturdy growth, and do not give tthem too 
much water. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle, the seedlings may be 
pricked off into boxes of good, light soil, 
about 2 inches apart, and well watered in 
with a fine-rosed can. Label each box, 
and put them into a frame where a gentle 
heat can be maintained, keeping as close 
to the glass as possible, or, failing this, 
standing on a shelf in a Peach-house or 
vinery just started. As the season” ad- 
vances, and the weather becomes warmer, 
they may be removed to a cold frame, ad- 
mitting plenty of air on all favourable oc- 


casions. When the frames are wanted for - 


other plants, the boxes may be stood out 
under a temporary shelter, covering them 
at night if frost is likely to occur. 

If sown at the right time and brought 
along as advised, they will be ready to 
plant out in advance of most other bed- 
ding subjects, and if they have been grown 
sturdily and properly hardened off, they 
will take no harm if a little frost. does 
touch them. The time of planting largely 
depends on the position they are to oc- 
cupy. An open, sunny position is much 
the ‘best, as the plants will bear flowers 
much more freely than if shaded, and, 
although we read of the Antirrhinum 
doing well on old walls and similar places, 
there is no doubt that a well-prepared site 
will give the best results. Therefore, tho- 
roughly dig and manure tthe beds or bor- 
ders some time beforehand, as my experi- 
ence has shown me that these plants are 
gross feeders. The ground should be made 
firm, and the plants put out im lines, so 
that the hoe may be freely used to keep 
down weeds and encourage strong growth. 
Give a good soaking of water if the 
weather is dry at planting time. As re- 
gards the distance at which to plant, 15 
inches are not too much for the stronger 
growers, and 9 inches to a foot for the 
weaker and dwarf varieties. I have found 
the yellows and whites, both tall and in- 


termediate, stronger growers than the 


dark reds and ,flame-coloured ones, so it 
is wise to allow these more room. <A bor- 
der planted with tall ones at the back, say, 
two or three rows, then four rows of inter- 
mediate, and an edging of the dwarf form, 
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would be most effective, provided the 
colours are carefully chosen and properly 
placed. The tall varieties are better if a 
neat stake is used to fasten the main stem 
to ; the others, if planted at the right dis- 
tance apart, will support themselves. 
R.-W. THATCHER. 
Carlton Gardens, Market Harboro’. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants in greenhouse losing leaves.— 
Can you tell me why the plantS in my 
greenhouse are losing their-leaves? It is 
a new house, well ventilated, heated with 
a small anthracite stove, and opens into a 
room. Arums, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
White Daisies, and Primulas are losing 
leaves. They shrivel and turn brown. 
The plants have soft water always, and I 
keep the temperature at about 50 degs.— 
Mrs. AGNES PAGE. 

[It is impossible to state positively the 
reason of the plants in your greenhouse 
losing their leaves, but our impression is 
that the fumes from the anthracite stove 
have a good deal to do with the trouble. 
These stoves give off a certain amount of 
sulphurous fumes, which are very injuri- 
ous to plant life. As the house is a new 
one the question arises whether the plants 
were taken therein before the smell of the 
paint had disappeared. Again, does the 
water supply come off the newly-painted 
house? “As you will soon be able to 
dispense with the anthracite stove you will 
then be able to determine whether the 
fumes from that are the cause of the 


_ trouble.] 





Clematises—feeding. The miserable- 
looking specimens of Clematises which are 
frequently seen on the front of houses 
degenerate into that condition largely 
through the impoverished state of the soil. 
It is forgotten that they are gross feeders, 
and, therefore, quickly exhaust-the nutri- 
ment contained in the soil at the time 
planting was done. If possible good loam 
and farmyard manure or  horse-dung 
should -be incorporated with any soil 
known to be approaching a worn-out con- 
dition, or, failing this, a mulch applied on 
the surface. In regard to mulching, while 


many people admit its advantages, they: 


fail to recognise the importance of apply- 
ing it early in the season in order that the 
shoots may be built up. The time is oppor- 
tune now when mulching can be done, as 
the results will be better than if it-is left 


to a few weeks before blooming.— 
LEAHURST. : 
_Primula_ denticulata. — Among other 


spring flowers, Primula denticulata and 
P. d. cashmeriana were fairly numerous in 
the last week of February. The plants, 
after remaining in excellent order and in- 
creasing in size and in attractiveness over 
a long series of years, now appear to be 
deteriorating. After flowering is over, 
therefore, the plants will be lifted, 
divided, and replanted when the bed has 
been well manured and deeply dug. This, 
it is hoped, will give the plants a new lease 
of life, although, of course, seedlings are 
quite easily raised.—A ScorrrsH Gar- 
DENER. re 

Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans.—The 
bulbs of Hyacinthus candicans are per- 
fectly hardy, but after having been planted 
for a number of years they are liable to 
deteriorate or to perish. This is a goog 
time to make good any deficiencies, and 
the bulbs are by no means expensive. The 
tall flower-spike, with its drooping bells, 
makes a pleasant picture. H. candicans 
may be associated very effectively with 
any of the tall scarlet Lobelias—L. car- 
dinalis or L. Queen Victoria, for example. 
—W. MoG. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
Rhododendron Kzempferi. 


THE nearest relative to this shrub is the 
old and well-known Azalea ameoena, or, as 
it is now called, Rhododendron amcnum, 
Both plants have been associated with R. 
indicum, but they are now kept distinct, 
and in many respects they are quite differ- 
ent from the R. indicum of our green- 
houses. In habit they are dwarfer, with 
slender, wiry branches, denser \ habit, 
smaller leaves, and smaller flowers, whilst 
some forms of R. Kempferi produce the 
hose-in-hose-like flowers which are 
familiar in R. amenum. 


in width. The flowers usually appear 
during the early part of May. From two 
to four appear in terminal clusters, and 
each flower is about 2 inches across. The 
colour varies a good deal on different 
plants, for in some cases it is purplish, in 
others rosy-purple, rose, rosy-scarlet, or 
red. As the flowers are produced in such 
profusion as to hide the branches, the 
effect of a well-grown plant may be 
imagined. Fortunately, it is as hardy as 
R. amcenum, and can be grown success- 
fully in the open in many parts of the 
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like manner towards the points of the 
shoots, are a foot or even more in length, 
and silvery underneath. The flowers, pro- 
dueed earlier than in most of the Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons, and borne ina large, 


closely-packed head, are of a rosy tint 
when first expanded, but become almost 
white with age, except a few purple spots 
inside towards the base. It is a tender 
species, and therefore in nearly all parts 
of the country needs glass protection. It 
is of quite tree-like habit, hence a large 
structure is necessary to do it justice.— 
Kee BAW 





Plants for Greenhouse Floor. 
I HAveE had a York stone crazy floor put 
down in my greenhouse. Can you give me 
suggestions for suitable rock or other 





R. Kempferi was originally brought 
to notice by Professor Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, who sent seeds to 
America from Japan in 1892 and two years 
later small plants were received in 
Dngland. In Japan it is said to grow from 
6 feet to 10 feet high, and it may grow as 
tall here in the milder parts, although 
about London the tallest plants are barely 
3 feet high. They, however, spread 
widely, partly through the young growing 
shoots being sometimes killed by late 
frosts. The leaves are less persistent than 
those of R. amcenum, and although many 
of them are retained until late winter, it 
is rarely that many remain on the plants 
when new leaves appear. The leaves vary 
a good deal in size, many being less than 


an ineh long, while those of strong shoots: 


may exceed 2 inches in length and 3 inch 


Rhododendron Kaempferi forced. 


south of England. Guttings of young 
shoots root in a few weeks’ time if in- 
serted in pots of sandy peat placed in a 
close and slightly warm frame, the young 
plants beginning to flower when not more 
than 2 inches or 3 inches high. In addi- 
tion to being a useful outdoor shrub it 1s 
valuable for greenhouse decoration in the 
colder parts of the country. It occurs on 
the mountains of Japan, where, in some 
parts, it is said to cover extensive areas, 
lighting up the landscape at flowering time 
with a blaze of colour. Dp; 





Rhododendron grande.—This Rhododen- 
dron, also known as R. argenteum, is, even 
when out of bloom, remarkable for its 
handsome foliage. The individual leaves, 
which are principally arranged in a whorl- 


plants for planting between the stones?— 
L. D. Bussy. 

[A good deal of the success or otherwise 
in growing plants between the stones of 
the greenhouse floor will depend upon the 
amount of light that they get. Compara- 
tively few greenhouse plants are available 
for the purpose. Very desirable subjects 
are Selaginella Kraussiana and its golden- 
leaved variety, both of which will thrive 
even if shaded, and so will the little creep- 
ing Helxine Solieroli. We have also seen 
the golden-flowered Primula floribunda 
and the rosy Primula Forbesi doing well 
in a fairly light position under a green- 
house stage. For such subjects it is neces- 
sary, as far as possible, to avoid treading 
on them. Seedling Ferns, which often 
crop up in greenhouses where a miscel- 
laneous collection of plants is grown, espe- 
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cially different kinds of Adiantum and 
Pteris, may be used for the purpose, but 
they will-not bear treading on to the same 
extent as the Selaginella, which would be 
our choice if limited ito one kind of plant. 
A fair amount of moisture is necessary to 
its well doing. Given a reasonable amount 
of light, the following might prove suc- 
niucrophylla, —Arenaria 
balearica, Draba Aizoon, Hrinus alpinus, 
Herniaria glabra, Hutchinsia alpina, 
Ionopsidium acaule, Linaria Cymbalaria, 
Linaria hepaticefolia, Lysimachia numimu- 
laria and its golden variety, Mentha Re- 
quieni, Morisia hypogwea, Pratia repens, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Saxifragas in 
variety, Thymus Serpyllum and varieties, 
Veronica rupestris,, and Veronica saxa- 
tilis.] 


Perpetual-Flowering Carnations. 


THESE Carnations do not like much heat. 
When heat is employed to maintain a tem- 
perature round about 50 degs. it is bene- 
ficial, and by its use flowers may be had 
all the winter without injury to the health 
of the plants. Near industrial Centres, 
where the atmosphere is always more or 
less polluted with chemical fumes and 
laden with soot, there is very little day- 
light in winter, consequently, not much 
heat is necessary to keep the plants grow- 
ing. In these areas, however, it is not a 
healthy growth, it is not short-jointed and 
strong. The colour of the unfolding leaves 
is pale green instead of silvery, and dur- 
ing the first days of spring sunshine-the 
leaves often droop. There are flowers, 
it is true, even under these conditions, 
but what of the young shoots which 
are destined to form the plants of the 
future? In most cases they are lacking in 
the necessary vitality to keep them from 
rotting or damping in the sand until they 
can make roots. Many cuttings cannot be 
inserted because they are too long through 
being drawn, and others are too weak at 
the time they are of-.the right length. In 
fact, only those whose lot it is to work 
among plants near industrial areas realise 
the trouble they are put to to maintain 
Carnations in robust health where only 
spring propagation is followed. 

Before the present state of affairs be- 
same general many collections were suffer- 
ing. A change, however, in the absence of 
artificial heat has come about, the plants 
being altogether healthier and much 
stronger. The casual observer loses 
patience with the slow progress they make, 
but the experienced eye notes with satis- 
faction the bloom on the thick, curling 
foliage and the thickening of the growth at 
that part of it where the future cuttings 
are to come from. Of course, in the ab- 
sence of heat it is necessary to exercise 
are in watering and ventilating. A dry, 
airy atmosphere is the chief aim. In this 
respeet the conditions are identical with 
those required for and usually given to 
Malmaisons. These plants are kept prac- 
tically at a standstill all winter by simply 
keeping them cool and on the dry side. 
They commence to grow again in February 
without resort to extra heat, and 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations will do 
likewise under similar conditions. The 
value of cool treatment, then, ig realised 
where it is necessary to propagate.- The 
best. cuttings are those obtained midway 
on the flowering stems. Under. conditions 
that do not unduly excite grow Lh these are, 
haturally, short and strong, and may be 
removed from the plants with a much 
larger rooting area at the heel than is ever 
obtained from plants grown the winter 
through with heat. Such cuttings present 
no difficulty in rooting, for they are almost 
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as good as those obtainable from plants in 


September. 

With the full knowledge that the value 
of this type of Carnation is largely 
measured by the quantity of flowers pro- 
duced from October to March, it is not 
to be expected that the use of heat will be 
discontinued longer than is absolutely 
necessary. DBut after careful observation 
of plants cultivated with and without heat 
I am convinced that it is not in the best 
interest of either the stock of the future 
or the grower who happens to be placed 
near a manufacturing centre to propagate 
largely from plants kept under treatment 
which has for its main object a winter 
supply of flowers. There are two alterna- 
tives, one is to select strong, bushy. plants 
in October, and keep them in a cold house. 
Failing this, one where a minimum of heat 
is employed. Ideal cuttings will then be 
available for early spring insertion. The 
second method is to rely on early autumn 
to carry out the operation. In both cases 
the best possible start is made, because 
the cuttings are bound to be short-jointed 
and strong. 2 re ed be 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pinguicula caudata.—It was very inter- 
esting to see a recent note in GARDENING 
on such an uncommon and strange class of 
plants as the Droseras.° They are particu- 
larly noteworthy from the fact that they 
are furnished with glandular hairs, which, 
from their glutinous nature, entrap -flies 
and other small insects. The Pinguiculas 
also act in the same way, and, in addition, 
some of the exotic kinds are showy when 
in flower. One of the most effective in 
this respect is Pinguicula caudata, intro- 
duced from Mexico nearly forty years ago. 
It flowers at different seasons, often 
during the autumn. In the winter the 
leaves of this Pinguicula are arranged in 
a dense rosette, the tips slightly incurving, 
but as spring advances they spread out flat 
and present a totally distinet appearance, 
The bright carmine-rose flowers are pro- 
duced from the centre of the tuft of 
leaves and are borne on stems from 
8 inches to 9 inches high. This Pinguicula 
thrives under the same conditions as cool- 
house Orchids, such as Odontoglossums, 
but, if possible, it may be given less 
shading. It was first known as Pinguicula 
Bakeriana, and, as such, it was given a 
Tirst-class Certificate by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The name of caudata is 
derived from the prominent spur at the 
base of the flower.—W. T. ‘ 

Sprekelia formosissima. — This, known 
popularly as the Jacobea Lily, is a near 
ally of the Amaryliis ; indeed, it used to 
be often known by that generic mame. 
While the recent varieties of Amaryllis, or 
Hippeastrum, produce flowers almost cir- 


cular in outline, and with segments so- 


broad that. they overlap each other, they 
are in this Sprekelia widely separated, 
especially between the upper and lower 
portions of the flower. The most striking 
feature of this Sprekelia is the intense 
blood-crimson colour of the blossoms, such 
as is to be seen in but few flowers. It is 
said to have been introduced from Mexico 
as long ago as 1658, and is now accli- 
matised in many tropical countries. Its 
season of blooming depends greatly upon 
the treatment given, as in a warm struc- 
ture it will flower quite ea rly in the year, 
while, if treated as a greenhouse plant, it 
blooms in late spring and early suminer. 
Like most bulbs, it needs eareful treat- 
ment after flowering to ensure a crop of 
blossoms the’ following year.—K. R. W. 
The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 


sana).—A recent query in GARDENING as 
to the flowers of the African - Hemp 
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dropping leads me to give my experience 
of this plant. I find that when it is 
planted out under glass the leafage is ex- 
cessive, the growth gross, and the flowers 
scanty and poor. When grown in an 8-inch 
pot, placed outside in the full sun during 
the summer, and housed in September, S. 
africana will flower freely, growing to the 
height of 3 feet or 4 feet. The compost 
ought to be similar to that employed for 
Fuchsias.—W. McG., Balmae. 


ROSES. 


Rose Paul’s Lemon Pillar. 


THis Hybrid Noisette Pillar Rose was 
introduced by Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, in 1915. It 
is of branching habit, with fine leathery 
foliage. The flowers, borne on long, erect 
shoots, are large and of perfect form, the 
petals large and broad. Pale lemon in 
bud, the flowers, when fully expanded, are 
of the palest sulphur-yellow. and very 
fragrant. (See illustration on p. 151.) 








Forcing Roses. 


THE loveliest of all the flowers shown in 
March and. April at the exhibitions of 
the Royal Horticultural Society are the 
forced Roses. The question may well 
be asked : How are such flowers obtained 
So early as March? They are forced, of 
course, but the mere act of putting Roses 
early enough into a forcing-house and sup- 
plying them with water will not do. The 
plants must have been well cultivated the 
previous season, so that the wood may be 
well ripened, and, therefore, furnished 
with plump buds ready to burst into active 


‘life when placed in a warm, moist atmo- 


sphere. They must also be near to the 
glass in order to have a free circulation of 
air. Light and air are the essential pro- 
perties most necessary* for the perfect 
development of leaf and flower. A teni- 
perature of 55 degs. as a minimum is 
better than a higher figure early in the 
year, green-fly and mildew not being likely 
to attack them in the lower temperature. 
These parasites must be destroyed on their 
very first appearance, ‘as they would 
speedily disfigure the leaves, which, in a 
healthy state, are only less beautiful than 
the flowers. In the higher temperature 
the texture of the leaves will not be so 
firm, growth will not be so vigorous, and 
asa result of this the flowers will be want- 
ing in fulness and brightness of petal. In 
ordinary gardens the difficulty is to obtain - 
a good position for plants intended to be 
forced. The trade growers have a house 
set apart for forcing their Roses in, but, 
as a rule, the amateur tries to grow too 
great a variety in one house, and fails to 
do anything well. Some things require a 
high temperature, others a low one, and 
in the effort to make a compromise some- 
thing must suffer. 





Rose for verandah.—Can you suggest a 
pretty flowering creeper (preferably a 
Rose) that will flourish on a stone wall 
inside an open verandah partly enclosed 
in glass facing S.H.?’ There is a Rose-— 
Wim. Allen Richardson—but it has grown 
up the house through the back of the 
veraudah, and all its beauty is outside, 
leaving inside little more than bare stenis. 
It is this lower part that needs adorn- 
ing, about 8 feet in height, and spreading 
3 feet on either side. A Clematis has been 
tried, but it does not flourish ——wW. T. 

[The comparatively new yellow climbing 
Rose, Lady Hillingdon, should be suitable 
for your requirements. It may be had of 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, Berks.] 
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find, studded with buds. 


merit and easy eulture. 
montana flowers freely is worthy of note. 
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4 Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


In a Cheshire Garden. 


In the interesting article by Mr. Lofthouse 


on alpines in the issue of GARDENING, 
February 14th, 1920, there are several 
points worthy of comment. The first is 


the way Cistus sp. survived when a plant 


like Hypericum fragile was killed. This | 
have always regarded as a good doer. I 
grew it for many years in Dublin, where 


“wet winters, high winds, and spasmodic 


frosts are common, and never lost a plant. 
The soil was largely composed of sea sand, 
and in this connection and others it would 
be of interest to know the nature of Mr. 
Lofthouse’s soil. I have not tried H. 
fragile here, but a very similar species, H. 
polyphyllum, grows and flowers well. The 
soil is very sandy, pure sand 1 foot to 1} 
feet down. He also speaks well of Saxi- 
fraga Burseriana magna. This is not 


usually regarded as so good a -plant as 
S. B. Gloria, and certainly it is not so 
plentiful as 


the latter. This year the 


I was for some time mystified by Saxi- 
fragas being eaten. Plants of 8. Faldon- 
side and S. thessalica in a moraine were 
eaten flat, also S. Aizoon species and Ss. 
Maenabiana. Slugs do not usually attack 
these, and I could trace no slime. Even- 
tually I found that a smooth brown cater- 
pillar about 1 inch to 14 inches long was 
the culprit. Perhaps this is the same 
enemy as Mr. Lofthouse’s. It breaks the 
immunity from pests which Saxifrages 
have enjoyed so far. Gentiana  sino- 
ornata bloomed well with me in August 
and September. It is a beautiful thing, 
with large G. acaulis-like blooms, and is 
doing well in a sandy, peat bed which re- 
ceives sun part of the day and is then 
shaded by a small Deutzia. It would ap- 
pear to be easily propagated as it forms 
new plants on the old flowering stems. 
Mimulus Bartonianus, a hybrid between 
M. cardinalis and Lewisi, is another plant 





Douglasia laevigata, 


Burseriana Saxifrages were very early 
here, S.. B. major being in flower at 
Christmas and S. B. Gloria at the be- 
ginning of February. The flowers seem 
‘smaller when the plants bloom so early. 
Saxifraga lilacina is often shy flowering, 
and it would be of interest to know type 
and aspect of the moraine in which it does 
so well. My plant is in sandy, peaty soil 
in partial shade on a bank, and is now, I 
S. Boryi is also 
somewhat shy to flower in most gardens. 
As regards the rosettes, which are cer- 
tainly distinct. and beautiful, it is sur- 
passed by the major form, in which the 
rosettes are larger, but still retain the 
charming Camellia-like appearance. It 
has not yet flowered here. S. Haagei is 


certainly a good plant, and likely to equal 


S. apiculata.- S. Petraschi and S. 
Paulinse are also plants of superlative 
That Soldanella 


With other species flowering is sparse un- 
less the plant is covered with glass in 
winter, a practice one wishes to avoid as 


- far as possible, 


I was especially interested in the attack 
ou plants by a moth larva. Last aulumn 


well worth the rock gardener’s attention. 
It flowers freely; colour a wonderful 
crimson-scarlet. It enjoys full sun, and 
appears to prefer drier conditions than 
most Mimuli. Cuttings root easily. Other 
plants rock gardeners should obtain are 
Trifolium uniflorum, a little carmine- 
flowered Clover not 1 inch high, and 
Gentiana dahurica and G. septemfida lago- 
dechiana, a fine form of the septemfida 
group. Both grow freely in loamy or 
peaty soil and sun, 

From the article it would. appear that 
Mr. Lofthouse does not go in for regular 
watering of his rock garden. This point 
appeals to me, as I regard it as part of the 
rock gardener’s art to so plant his 
treasures, both as regards soil and posi- 
tion, that they require a minimum of at- 
tention ag regards watering, ete. This 
entails some trouble and experiment, but 
the satisfaction in a plant thus growing 
more or less naturally is the greater. 

Timperley. H, B. ANDERSON. 


Stone chips for the rock garden.—Many 
alpines object to getting their foliage 
splashed with the dirt thrown up by heavy 
rains, and I believe this is sometimes the 
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eause of their failing—those with woolly or 
hairy leaves in particular. A mulch of 
stone chips or fine shingle, besides 
obviating the splashing, is most beneficial, 
as Many rock gardeners well know, to a 
great many alpines, doing much to keep 
their roots cool besides acting as a partial 
(but, alas, not complete) deterrent to their 
arch enemy the ubiquitous slug. Besides 
being useful as a mulch, stone chips are 
invaluable to mix with the compost for 
many alpines, acting in this way to some 
extent as a moraine, but with a greater 
proportion of soil to stone than is given 
in a moraine proper. Stone chippings, 
however, do not seem to suit all alpines, 
some appearing to need a warmer 
material, and for these I find that old 
bricks broken small make an excellent 
mulch as well as a congenial basis for a 
moraine, particularly for such things as 
some of the Androsaces, which go ahead 
rapidly under such conditions.—N. L. 





Douglasia levigata. 

THis belongs to the Primula family and 
consists of some five species, all except 
one natives of North America. They are 
closely allied to, and bear much _ re- 
semblance to, the well-known and popular 
Androsaces, several of which are so useful 
for furnishing the rock garden. Only two 
species of Douglasia are in cultivation at 
the present time, the North American D. 
levigata (here figured) and D. vitaliana, 
which is found on the European Alps. All 
the North American species have rose- 
purple flowers, the Huropean one alone 
having yellow ones. 

D. Lavicata.—This was first introduced 
into this country in 1886 by means of seeds 
received from Dr. Gray. The plants 
flowered in April, 1888, but apparently died 
out some time after. It was again intro- 
duced by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., early in this 
century, and plants were shown at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 1, 1913, when it obtained an Award 
of Merit. It is a dense-growing tufted 
little alpine, with closely-packed rosettes 
of narrow, pointed leaves forming a com- 
pact cushion. The rosy-purple flowers, 
each one-third of an inch in diameter, are 
borne in clusters of two to five together on 
stems about 1 inch long. It is a native of 
the. mountains of Oregon, in North 
America, and is usually found growing in 
the elefts of rocks near the summit. In 
this country it requires to be planted, or 
potted, in a rich, well-drained compost of 
peat, loam, and leaf-soil. During the 
erowing season the roots require plenty of 
moisture. It may be propagated by divi- 
siom in late autumn or spring, or may be 
raised from seeds when they are available. 

W. I. 


Moving Gentiana acaulis. 


Kindly inform me when and how 
Gentiana acaulis should be moved. I have 
several clumps. Should they be moved 
whole, or should they be divided and each 
root planted separately?—M. Lb. 

[The question is often asked what is the 
best time to divide and transplant the 
Gentianella, many being tempted to do so 
while the plant is in flower, because of 
the prevailing fashion of market-growers 
and others offering plants for sale at that 
time. Not a few of such plants pass into 
the hands of the veriest amateurs, and be- 
eause of this and the treatment the plants 
receive few survive. Without urging that 
the Gentian is fastidious as to the 

TIME OF PLANTING, I have transplanted 
it over a period of months with impunity, 
and I came to the conclusion that October 
was the best month of the whole year. At 
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that time the season’s growth is practically 
at an end, the flowering crowns are 
formed, the weather is not sufficiently ex- 
treme to check the plant’s growth, while 
the period between moving and flowering 
allows ample time for recovery. It is, too, 
during the early autumn that the plant is 
most prodigal in the production of stoloni- 
ferous growths. Edgings of the plant by 
the hundred yards, and beds which, in the 
aggregate, must have contained thousands, 
I have planted at various times between 
those named and April, but the autumn 
planted, a year later, were superior to 
them all. Next in importance to time of 
planting is the 

MopE OF PLANTING.—Here firmness is 
essential. Unthinking growers will insert 
the plants anyhow, quite ignoring the 
lesson the plant would itself teach. <A 
healthy patch always nestles closely to the 
ground, while all the increase springs from 
the soil itself, the product of the larger 
growths when these have completed their 
Season’s work. The way these new 
growths nestle on the surface of the soil 
should indicate the likes of the plant. My 
first lesson of the value of firm planting I 


























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


some of these, stolons are not formed with 
the same freedom; in others they are con- 
fined to the turf, and, becoming con- 
gested, are soon rendered flowerless. In 
certain calcareous loams the plant grows 
and flowers admirably, so much so that 
the lesson which these and the light and 
medium loams teach appears to be this: 
That a plant of such free stoloniferous 
root-spread should, of necessity, be given 
a soil favourable thereto if it is to yield 
an adequate harvest. of its rich blue 
flowers.—S. S.] 


ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium superbiens. 


In its best form this is one of the finest of 
the Australian Dendrobes, its long-lasting 
and free-flowering qualities being remark- 
able. The flowers occur in fine arching 
racemes, and are either terminal or lateral 
on the new pseudo-bulbs, the older, hard 
bulbs often pushing out a few spikes. Each 
flower is upwards of 2 inches across, rich 
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broken. While growing freely abundance 
of water is needed, letting the roots get a 
little on the dry side occasionally. It is 
not often that the plants rest entirely 
during winter, but if they do, keep them 
dry and fairly warm. The flowers are pro- 
duced at various times during the year, 
plants often being in bloom for six months 
ata time. It is a native of the islands 
about the Torres Straits and the adjacent 
mainland, and was introduced in 1876. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aerides Vandarum.—The native habitat 
of this being at a rather high eleyation 
(5,000 feet), the temperature eyen during 
the summer cannot be termed really hot. 
It will succeed at the warmer end of the 
cool. or Odontoglossum house. The best 
ray to grow it is on a block of wood or 
piece of cork. Whichever is chosen should 
be covered with a mixture of fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, these materials being 
made fast with thin wire. The stems are 
then laid along the cork and pegged down 
with wire pegs, and if kept just moist the 
roots will soon attach themselves to the 
compost. At no time ought the roots to 





got from the behaviour and free-flowering 
of plants used to form edgings to paths, 
beds, and the like, where they were con- 
stantly being trod upon. Compared with 
those in beds, it was so obvious that for 
years, in addition to firm planting, I had 
the ground well beaten or trodden over. 
This and getting every shoot practically 
level with the soil are the things the 
planter should aim at. It is not upon the 
few rosettes of leaves that we leave on 
the surface at planting time that a success- 
ful future plant depends so much as the 
deep-insertion of the units in order that 
they may yield their maximum of under- 
ground stems and shoots. This done, the 
plant will practically take care of itself. 
In congenial and moist soils they come 
freely, necessitating division of the tufts 
every few years if a maximum return in 
flowers is to be maintained. Then there 
is the much vexed question of 

Soits.—I have grown it well in Heath- 
like soil, in all classes of light, sandy, 
stony, and medium loams, in the strong, 
red loams overlying the red sandstone of 
Warwick, Cheshire, and other places, 
only to find it the least happy in clayey 
loams over the blue lias formation. In 


Dendrobium superbiens. 


crimson-purple in the better forms, with a 
pale or pure white margin to the lip. The 
strongest plants are over 2 feet in height, 
and when this vigorous growth ean be kept 
up under cultivation immense spikes are 
the result. D. superbiens, like D. Phale- 
nopsis and others of this set, is an erratic 
plant to grow. Sometimes it does well in 
collections where apparently little trouble 
is taken in its culture; at others, no matter 
how carefully it is done, weak growths 
and few flowers are the rule. One reason 
for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
repotting or basketing at the wrong time-- 
v.e., When the plants are at rest. Regard- 
ing position and receptacles there is 
nothing better than medium-sized or small 
pans hanging from the roof in a light and 
very moist house. The growth may, in 
fact, be almost wholly exposed to the sun, 
and-if moisture in abundance is kept about 
them no injury to foliage or bulbs’ will 
uccrue, <A lot of heat, of course, is thereby 
generated, and it is just this kind of heat 
that the plant delights in: When re- 


potting, drain the pang thoroughly, placing 
over the crocks a little rough Sphagnum. 
The potting compost should be peat and 
Moss, with crocks and charcoal finely 





become dry, but during the winter a small 
quantity will suffice to keep the plants in a 
healthy and plump condition. Annual dis- 
turbance of the plant is not needed, but 
each spring the Sphagnum Moss may be 
renewed. The flowers are white and are 
often produced singly, but well-grown 
examples occasionally have two or three 
flowered racemés.—T. W. R. 








Shading plant-houses.—As sunshine is 
now more‘abundant and powerful, shading 
the roofs of the houses where the inmates 
will suffer if exposed to its direct influence 
for any length of time has become a neces- 
sity. Houses in which flowering plants are 
staged for effect will also need to be shaded 
during the hottest part of the day. Blinds 
must, therefore, be requisitioned or some 
other means provided for affording the 
mecessary amount of shade. In the stove 
much work in the way of potting requires 
attention, not the least of which as the 
potting of Gloxinias, Caladiums Gloriosas, 
Alocasias, and plants of a similar nature. 
Plants of Eucharis amazonica which have 
been partially rested will quickly respond 
and push up their flower-stems if kept 
watered and subjected to a moist atmo- 
sphere and abundant syringing. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Firm Soil for Seeds. 


FoLttowine my notes on firming the soil 
round newly-planted shrubs or trees, may 
I emphasise the same necessity for firm 
soil in seed sowing. The cottage gardener 
in my district is very fond of Broad Beans. 
He digs his soil and leaves it rough in the 
autumn, rakes it level on a dry day in 
February, gets a wicket, and on each side 
of his garden line makes holes about 
6 inches apart with it, drops a Bean into 
each hole, covers it with a good firm clump 
of his heavy heel, and after going the full 
length of the row picks up the line, 
scufiles the soil level with a Dutch hoe, 
and his Broad Bean seeds are in. At one 
end, for a foot or two, he will probably 
make the holes 3 inches apart, so as to 
have a few extra plants for filling up any 
blanks; but the whole job is done almost 
as quickly as I have written these notes. 
And those Beans grow and crop as well as 
any rows you will see in the best-tended of 
private gardens. The secret again is the 
heavy tread of the heel over each seed. 

I once saw a lawn laid by one of the best 
gardening firms of the neighbourhood. The 
work was thoroughly well done. The soil 
was a very light sandy loam, and was 
double dug in the autumn, and a good deal 
of old cow manure and leaves worked in 
during the digging. What amazed me was 
the spring work. The lawn was a big one, 
about 80 yards by 20 yards, and it was har- 
rowed and rolled, and harrowed and rolled, 
and harrowed and raked, and rolled by 
horse labour nearly a dozen times before 
the Grass seed was sown. ‘The seed was 
sown on the rolled surface by hand, and 
after bush-harrows had been dragged 
across both ways the ground was rolled 
again with the heaviest horse-roller, not 
once or twice, but several times. The fore- 
man on the job said, when it was finished, 
that the lawn would last longer than the 
house. Now this is the curidus thing. 
When the Grass came up, along one long 
side there was a strip 2 inches wide the 
full length of the ground where the Grass 
was ten times as thick as on the remainder 
of the lawn. It grew stronger and was 
clearly visible the whole of the first 
summer. I was curious as to the reason, 
and made very careful inquiries. It was 
obviously the line of a wheel-barrow 
tread. The foreman said none of his men 
would take a wheél-barrow along the 
newly-sown ground, and I never did solve 
the mystery; but in my own mind I have 
no doubt. whatever that either at sowing 
time or a few days after someone had 
wheeled a laden wheel-barrow on that 
track, and that the extra firmness the 
tread of the wheel had given the ground 
was the cause of the stronger growth. Yet 
the whole ground was - apparently 
thoroughly solid and tight after the final 
horse rolling. 

Another experience: A local small 
holder who farms a rich black loam, ex- 
cellent for Peas and Raspberries, but 
liable to catching late frosts, knowing I 
was interested in exceptional happenings, 
asked me to call and see a row of Gradus 
garden Peas on his ground. The growth 
was very uneven. The plants were about 
6 inches high, but at every yard or so there 
were one or two plants stronger and taller. 
I said at once that he had had somebody 
walking down the trench—he is a great 
believer in sowing in trenches and mould- 
ing the Peas up after they have got hold 
of the sticks. The somebody was his pony, 
which had broken into the garden from 


the neighbouring meadow, and had 
galloped down the Pea trench while they 
were trying to catch it. And where his 
hoofs had been there were the ‘stronger 
plants. 

Another example which anyone can see. 
In any meadow through which there is a 
public field path, if there is any Clover 
plant in the field at all, you will find it 
alongside the path. It will often be quite 
thick for a yard,or so on each side of the 
path, while in the rest of the field you can 
hardly find the plant, and those you do 
find aré puny, tired specimens. Firm soil 
again. I very often think that farmers do 
not attach sufficient importance to the roll- 
ing of both their grass and grain land if 
the soil is light. ‘The job is usually done 
by a horse and a Jad, and the lad wants to 
get the job done, so that so long as the 
roller has been over the ground, and the 
whole field has obviously been rolled, that 
is all that matters. It is the busiest time 
of the year, and work presses, and yet if 
the work were done slowly and thoroughly 
the crop would be stronger in growth and 
heavier. 

Excepting the veriest novice, every man 
who has a garden knows that successful 
seed sowing can only be done when the 
soil is so dry that it will not stick to the 
spade or to your boots. In the spring it 
does not matter how much drier it is. If 
the ground has been properly winter dug 
there is plenty of moisture below to ger- 
minate the seeds provided the soil lies 
close to them, and is firmed with the back 
of the spade or the feet—depending on the 
size of the seed. 'The larger the seed the 
deeper it is sown, and the more you can 
firm it with advantage. What the real 
clay soilmen do to get a seed-bed I do not 
know. I think in their case I should plant 
out practically everything from boxes or 
special light-soil beds. I am always sorry 
for the man with a real clay soil. He gets 
beautiful growth in Roses and many other 
things once the plants are established, but 
the deprivation of not being able to touch 
any work in the garden for weeks on end 
during the winter, or during a wet spell, 
has always made me prefer to live in a 
light soil district. NortH CHESHIRE. 





Early Tomatoes. 


I sHouLtp be much obliged if you would 
advise me in your columns on the follow- 
ing points re Tomatoes out of doors in 
Malta, where I can grow them successfully 
from January to May. 

Which is the better way to get fruit 
early—say four trusses to six trusses on 
each plant? If I grow on the single stem 
system there is, approximately, a fortnight 
between each set of flowers. I have 300 
plants under observation. The first truss 
showed colour on November 28th and the 
third truss on January 1st. At this rate it 
will be at the least the middle of February 
before the sixth truss shows, as the 
weather is» now getting colder up to 
February 15th. Would not plants with 
two Stems or three stems, limited to three 
trusses or two trusses respectively, be a 
quicker method of getting early fruit, and 
the blooms would set better in December 
than in January and February? The cold 
weather does not affect the fruit when 
once formed, but flowers do not set if too 
eold or damp, ‘* MELITA.”’ 


[It is generally considered that earlier 
crops of Tomatoes are yielded by plants 
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grown on the single stem system than by 
those cultivated on the extension principle. 
This opinion we are, from personal experi- 
ence, in a position to endorse. You may, 
on another occasion, grow a certain num- 
ber of plants on the extension method, but 
we fail to see how it will help, as, in the 
time that would be consumed in obtaining 
the requisite number of growths on each 
plant to enable the method to be put into 
practice, a single-stemmed example would, 
or should, be producing flowers and fruit. 
It seems to us that an inordinate length of 
time elapses between the appearance of 
the first and third trusses of flowers, 
which, at this distance, leads one to 
imagine that this slow rate of growth is 
due to a want of feeding. We think that 
if, as soon as the first lot of fruit is set 
and swelling, a top-dressing of manure— 
stable for preference—were applied to the 
surface over the roots and well watered, 
the rate of flower production would be 
greatly accelerated. In addition to this, 
the manure would serve the purpose of a 
mulch and prevent the soil drying out so 
quickly, thus lessening to a considerable 
extent the need for applying water fre- 
quently. Roots would also be encouraged 
to feed in the manure, which can be added 
to as often as may be deemed necessary. 
3y these means we think you would obtain 
the requisite number of trusses well within 
the period specified, or long before colder 
weather sets in, and thus be able to sur- 
mount your difficulty.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Autumn-sown Cauliflowers.—After the 
mild and open winter through which we 
have passed, it is clear that Cauliflower 
plants raised in the autumn of lasb year 
and wintered in a cold frame are going to 
be of no use. (‘These are now fit to be 
planted out, but it were madness to do so 
in early March, while, if not planted out, 
it is quite evident that in a short time they 
will be useless. Taking one year with 
another, I am of opinion it is a waste of 
time to trouble with these autumn-sown 
plants in the case of Cauliflowers. Heads 
ean be cut equally as soon from plants 
raised from seeds sown in heat after the 
New Year, using such varieties as Early 
London, Snowball, or, best of all, Early 
Erfurt. ‘There is, too, in the case of the 
last, much less danger of the plants but- 
toning prematurely owing to a check.—A 
ScorrrisH GARDENER. 


Autumn-sown Onions.—The transplant- 
ing of these should be undertaken in fine 
weather, and when the soil is in fit condi- 
tion to be trod on. These have wintered 
well, and are in excellent condition for 
transferring to their permanent quarters 
or in lines standing 1 foot apart. Select 
ground in good heart for them. This is 
best raked down and made firm before- 
hand. Both lift and plant with a trowel, 
as the less the roots are broken the better, 
and make the soil very firm round them, 
but be careful not to plant the base or the 
portion which will eventually swell and 
form the bulb too deeply.—M. S. 


Herbs.—Cuttings of Sage and of Mint 
can now be put in. Seeds of such as Basil 
and the knotted Marjoram, can be sown 
in heat. Should it be necessary to in- 
erease the stock of Tarragon, a root lifted 
and placed in heat will soon afford plenty 
of cuttings, which are easily rooted if 
given slight bottom heat.—KIRK. 


Brassicas.—Sowings of Cabbages, Caull- 
flowers, Sprouts, Borecole (Kale), and 
Savoys should now be made. If seed-eat- 
ing birds are numerous, damp the seeds 
and roll them in red lead. Make also a 
sowing of Parsley —W. MoG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEER’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Kitchen garden.—The weather has been 
propitious for the sowing of Onions, the 
soil being dry enough on the surface to 
allow of its being trodden firm without 
adhering to the feet, as well as reducing 
it to a fine tilth for the reception of the 
seeds. When, for any reason, sowing has 
been delayed, the seed should be got in 
while favourable conditions prevail. A 
dressing of soot, no matter how rich the 
soil may be from previous manmrings, is 
always beneficial for Onions, and it should 
be applied a few days in advance of sow- 
ing, and mixed with the soil when raking 
down the surface. Amother breadth of 
autumu-sown Onions should be planted to 
come in for late autumn and winter use. 
The good-keeping qualities of the bulbs 
when properly ripened were exemplified 
by the trials carried out at Wisley a few 
years ago, Make a good sowing of Early 
Milan and Snowball Turnips, and if the 
stock of Beetroot is rumming short, sow 
seed of a Globe-shaped variety in a warm 
position. Also sow one of the” early- 
hearting Cabbages and the same of Cos 
Lettuces. Plant early Potatoes on warm 
borders, where, if necessary, they can be 
afforded some pretection. Sow Peas in 
variety for succesision, also Cauliflower, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Leeks. Clear away 
the protecting material from Globe Arti- 
chokes, and manure and dig the ground 
between the plants. 

Cucumbers raised at the beginning of 
the year will now be growing vigorously 
and ‘showing plenty of fruits. To avoid 
both a glut and distressing the plants 
more than is necessary, do not allow too 
many fruits of one size to develop, and so 
regulate them that there is a constant suc- 
cession. Attend to the training in of 
growths, stopping ‘at ome or two leaves 
beyond the fruits, and avoid overcrowding 
the trellis with bine. To maintain vigour, 
give every attention to the top-dressing 
of the roots, and afford liberal supplies of 
diluted liquid manure and guano-water,. 
If available, plant another house, and sow 
again for successional purposes and frame 
culture. or the latter a suitable-sjzed, 
well-built hotbed should be got ready, 
which, when tne frame is placed thereon, 
may be used for the raising of a-host of 
things until the Cucumbers are ready for 
planting. 

Peach and Nectarine trees, when they 
burst into flower, pay for hand fertilisa- 
tion if bees are found to be not working 
among them. An intelligent lad, armed 
with a rabbit's tail tied on a stick, can, 
after receiving instruction, auickly per- 
form this needful operation. If 

Grafting of stocks or the regrafting of 
trees is contemplated, preparation for 
carrying it out should be made, as the sap 
is already on the rise. Ply the hoe be- 
tween Gooseberry and Currant quarters, 
both to aerate the soil and keep down 
weeds. The same attention, if bestowed 
en the soil beneath Apple, Pear, and Plum 
trees i the opem, is also productive of 
beneficial results, 

Lawns which have been top-dressed 
should be well brushed and thoroughly 
rolled with a heavy roller, first in. one and 
then in the opposite direction, to secure 
wniformity of surface. Lawns not need- 
ing top-dressing.also require a thorough 
rolling, and the verges, if overgrown or 
not showing correct lines, trimmed with 
the aid of a line and turf knife. Tf in good 
order, trimming with a pair of verge 
shears will suffice. Push on with the dig- 
ging and levelling of ground which has to 
be sown with Grass seeds instead of turf- 
ing it, so that sowing may be done early 
next month. The verges of carriage 
drives, if rolled and cut afresh now, wiill 
not require attention for some time to 


come. A. W. 


Midland Counties, 


Mulching.—The mulching of such trees 
as need it, especially those recently trans- 
planted, should now be carried out. In 
shallow and poor soils mulchings are par- 
ticularly serviceable, ail small fruits espe- 
cially being benefited. The ground be- 
tween Raspberries, Currant, and Goose- 
berry bushes should never be deeply dug, 
only the surface soil slightly pricked over 
and top-dressed. If nothing better can be 
procured, fresh stable litter—the shortest 
of it—will answer well. It should be 
packed in deeply about the necks of the 
bushes, and extend 2 feet or 3 feet out- 
wards, so as to cover all the roots, and 
should remain throughout the summer. 
Such top-dressings help to bury cater- 
pillars and other vermin, and the manurial 
properties are washed down to the roots. 
Raspberries are particularly benefited by 
rich mulchings, which increase the length 
and thickness of the canes and the weight: 
of the crop. For Strawberry plantations 
there is nothing better as a top-dresking 
at this season than fresh stable litter. 
This should be put on 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep, before the plants come into flower, 
and spread evenly over the ground right 
up to the collars of the pillamts. Such a 
dressing keeps the soil moist all the sum- 
mer, helps the roots, encourages growth, 
imereases the size of the fruit, and by the 
time the latter is ripe the litter is washed 
quite clean, thus obviating the necessity 
of placing straw or anything else under 
the plants to keep the fruit clean, —_ 

Border Chrysanthemums are effective 
for filling beds or grouping in the mixed 
border. They are also useful for cutting, 
flowering from late summer until cut down 
by frost. _Muchamproved varieties have 
been introduced during recent years, in- 
cluding many single kinds, which are espe- 
cially valuable for cutting. The present 
is a suitable time to propagate these early- 
flowering varieties. The cuttings may be 
inserted either in boxes or pots filled with 
sandy soil. If the boxes or pots are 
placed in a frame with a mild bottom heat 
and preserved from damping off by afford- 
ing air daily for a short time, the cuttings 
will root in about three weeks. . When 
well rooted, they should be potted off 
singly. After repotting, they should be 
placed in a cold frame-and kept rather 
close for a short time; afterwards venti- 
late freely. If topped once and gradually 
hardened off, these young plants will be 
ready to plant out by the end of April. 

GladiolimMarch and April are the best 
months for planting Gladioli, as _bulbs 
planted then are at their best during 
August and tne early part of September. 
Planting may commence in March, and be 
continued at intervals of a fortnight until 
the end of May. In this way a succes- 
sion of bloom will be maintained from 
the earliest time the show varieties may 
be had in flower until the end of the 
season. When spikes of extra fine blooms 
are required, it 1s necessary to give spe- 
cial treatment. Preparation of the ‘soil 
in autumn or winter and am open situation 
are of the utmost importance. A deep, 
loamy soil, not too heavy, us the most suit- 
able for Gladioh, but almost any soil can 
be made to amswer by the addition of suit- 
able materials. Thus, a light soil may be 
made suitable by placing a thick layer of 
rotten cow manure a foot below the isur- 
face, and a heavy, retentive loam may be 
brought to the proper state by the. ad- 
mixture of hghter material. If clumps 
are to be planted, take out the soil with a 
trewel to a depth of 6 inches for each 
corm, then put in a httle sand amd wood 
ashes, lay the corms on. this, and carefully 
cover with fine soil. If it is intemded to 
plant in rows, draw a deep drill with a 
hoe, and at the bottom put the sand and 
wood ashes. F, W. G. 


_top growth is visible. 
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; Scotland. 


Shrubberies. — With the advancing 
season, and, no doubt, aided by the mild 
winter, the shrubberies begin to be attrac- 
tive. For some time stray sprays of Darwin’s 
Barberry have been im evidence, and soon 
the display on this fine shrub will be 
general, Andromeda floribunda is far ad- 
vanced, Kalmia latifolia promises well, 
Azaleas are visibly swelling, and Thorns 
are pushing. rapidly. Rhododendrons ap- 
pear likely to make a good show, and 
Raibes sanguineum is im full flower. Hardy 
Fuchsias, too, of which there are many,’ 
have shoots almost 2 inches in length, but 
it is to be feared that these will yet suffer 
from late frosts. 

Digging.—Arrears of digging, due to the 
wet weather, have accumulated , and, while 
it is always advisable to hurry along this 
important work, it is well to delay turn- 
ing over the soil until the surface is fairly 
dry. 

Plant-houses.—Pelargoniums, if pro- 
perly treated, will now be showing the 
flower-buds. To display the blooms effee- 
tively, the plants may be opened out, 
using for this purpose light and unobtru- 
sive stakes. Liquid manure is useful for 
these plants, and freedom from aphis is 
essential. Occasional light vaporisinigs, 
whether such appear to be needed or not, 
will keep this pest at bay. | Cyclamens 
contihue to be showy. Those wath mottled 
or impure flowers will be discarded after 
they pass out of bloom. Seedlings are so 
easily raised that corms with poor flowers 
may be thrown out without regret. 
Hydrangeas come on rapidly. These are 
thirsty subjects, and require plenty of 
moisture. Soot-water, applied occasion- 
ally, gives tone to the plants amd colour to 
the foliage. The last of the Cinerarias— 
which have been fairly good—haye been 
cleared out, and, following am old custom, 
a few seeds of these were sown om the day 
on which the last of the plants were dis- 
pensed with. Of course, a later sowing 
will be made. On the same day sowings 
of Primula obconica and P. sinensis were 
made, Tuberoses are very useful in the 
stove, and ‘successional plantings may be 
made, American Pearl is, perhaps, the 
best form to grow, Pot in good loam with 
a dash of coarse sand, plunge the pots in 
bottom heat, and give no moisture until 
Kulalia japonica 
variegata is useful in many ways, and old 
plants ought now to be divided and re- 
potted. It has been often, amd truly, said 
that in spring the propagating case is the 
most useful thing in the @arden, and in 
4 inches of Cocoa fibre cuttings of the 
majority of things soon root. 

Early vinery.—As soon as thinning is 
completed, an allowance of artificial 
manure may be given to the border and 
very lightly pricked in. Afterwards ~a 
thorough watering with, preferably, luke- 
warm water should be. given. Everyone 
has. his own favourite artificial manure, 
but, as a matter of fact (amd of experi- 
ence), most gardeners could name half-a- 
dozen proprietary kinds all equally good. 
The great thing is not to overdo the use 
of that which is preferred, for it is quite 
a simple matter to do more harm than 
good if the fertiliser is in inexperienced or 
in careless hands. 

Kitchen garden.—Heavy and incessant 
rains made the soil unfit for working, and ; 
although considerable progress was made 
during a short spell of fine weather, this 
was succeeded by a snowfall which has 
again temporarily put a_ period to opera- 
tions. Work, however, may go on to 
some extent in the way of . pricking off 
Onions raised in heat into prepared beds 
in pits or frames, and in putting out seed- - 
Eng Brassicas into similar quarters. Full 
sowings of Celery can be made. Major 
Clarke’s Red and Standard Bearer, both 
red varieties, are two excellent, if old, 
varieties for spring use. - 
W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES, 


Seasonable Bee Notes. 


In March both bees and beekeepers com- 
mence to rouse themselves from their win- 
ter ease and rest. The improving tempera- 
ture in normal seasons makes it possible 
to open a hive on a favourable day at this 
time of year without doing harm, and it 
will be wise to do so in order to see the 
amount of stores. Should it be discovered 
that the bees’ natural stores are exhausted 
and that they are taking the supplied 
candy all too slowly, with the result that 
starvation is threatening, it will be ad- 
visable to supply some warm syrup of 
autumn thickness, administering about a 
quart and a half as fast as the bees will 
take it down. Let me, however, repeat 
that this must only be done in the case of 
supposed entire lack of food. Owners of 
Government nuclei must be especially care- 
ful just now, in this matter of food, be- 
eause a nucleus starts its life without a 
complete sufliciency to carry it through 
until nectar can be gathered. Artificial 
food must be supplied to nuclei, and there- 
fore such stocks of bees must be closely 
watched now. 

Another point of observation should be 
noted. Just as the bees begin to awake 
from. their winter quiet, disease, if it be 
present, will disclose itself in March and 
April. In a general way warmth and ab- 
sence of disturbance will set matters right 
again, except in the case of Isle of Wight 
disease. I am a great believer in plenty 
of healthy warmth, and in avoiding any- 
thing which excites the bees into un- 
wonted and unseasonable activity. It is 
rather like the first treatment the doctor 
gives to us mortals: ‘‘ Put him to bed and 
keep him warm and quiet.’? My regular 
renders will know that I have never hesi- 
tated to use an ordinary hot-water bottle 
placed sufficiently away from.the tops of 
the frames to avoid any melting of the 
eombs. I have found this to restore a 
hive which has shown symptoms of 
lethargy to a condition of healthy and 
normal liveliness. Bees respond to warmth 
more readily than to anything else. 

Rossing ‘is practised by the bee just as 
much, I think, in spring as in autumn. A 
hive possessing a queen and a colony 
which get early to work rearing brood is 
likely to find nectar out of doors not very 
plentiful in springtime. To prevent 
robbery is not only an easier matter than 
to cure at this season, but is in every way 
preferable. For instance, robbery upsets 
both the robbed and the robbing bees, 
therefore even if the vice is eured and 
stopped, the two colonies must take some 
time to settle down again to ordinary con- 
ditions of life. But if the robbing be pre- 
vented, there is no waste of the bees’ time 
or vigour. Olose the entrances to the 


‘width of about 1 inch, or even less, if 


there be any suspicion of burglary. In the 
ease of an isolated hive this suggestion 
will not need to be adopted, probably. Of 

INDOOR OccUPATIONS the most obvious is 
the preparation of sections and frames, 
both shallow and brood, .I always recom- 
mend beginners, of whom there are many 
this season, to commence with sections. 
It is the more interesting form of honey 
production and provides this delicious 
sweet in a condition ready for the table. 
Four-bee-way sections should be used be- 
cause they permit of more free movement. 
Always insert the long separators. These 
ensure nicely-made sections with perfectly 
even surfaces. Shallow-frame honey is 
obtained more profitably, of course, but 
its satisfactory extraction demands a pro- 
per “‘extractor’’—a costly piece of. ap- 
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paratus which I made my bees themselves 
buy for me. Enterprise will syggest a 
crate of shallow frames and a crate of 
sections also. In this case the honey 
would haye to be “run” -out of the 
former by uncapping and slinging up, flat- 
wise, in a horizontal position. over a large 
dish. Spare hives will, of course, be made 
ready, if not so now, to receive new bees, 
or the bees from a hive which is to be 
spring-cleaned. In this matter of spring- 
cleaning I seem to carry out this practice 
a little differently from what many others 
do. My own practice is to spring-clean 
once in two years unless there be found 
some special reason for doing it in each of 
two suecessive years. jaye aed & & 





Restarting After Disease. 


I am writing to ask for information re 
bees. I bought a swarm in April, 1918. 
They did nothing in that year except make 
their own supply of honey. In 1919 I only 
got a 17 Ibs. section, and in December the 
bees showed signs of disease, and now they 
are dead. What had I better do to purify 
hive, which isa'B.C.? Can itibe used with 
safety again?—HENRIETTA PERCEVAL. 


[From whatever disease your bees have 
died, the hives ought to be disinfected. 
The mode of \disinfecting here suggested 
is what, in all human probability, will re- 
move all remains of even Isle of Wight 
disease, and, therefore, we may fairly con- 
clude, no germs of other diseases will sur- 
vive the treatment. Geta painter’s blow- 
lamp, and with it scorch the whole of the 
hive and other apparatus, scraping the 
wood clean afterwards. The process, as 
applied to the outside of the hive, will be 
simply that of the painter working on 


ordinary woodwork which has been 
painted. From the surface thus treated 


the paint can easily be seraped off with 
the usual flat-edged tool which all painters 
and most beekeepers possess. If you 
have not one already, obtain one ; it will 
always be useful. The inside of the hive 
must be charred and scraped. Another 
method of purifying the inside is to satu- 
rate it with paraffin or petrol, and then set 
it alight.. Do it outside in a safe place, 
and have a wet sack at hand to ismother 
the flame with when the woodwork is well 
charred. Scrape and wash thoroughly, re- 
paint where necessary, and then leave 
everything exposed to the air before using. 
Many beekeepers consider a good soaking 
in strong carbolic, izal, bacterol, for- 
malin, 'ete., followed by exposure to all the 
elements of rain, wind, and sun for a 
month or two to be sufficient. The soaking 
must be thorough. Open out the hive in 
aul parts to the weather. This process 
calls for repainting after the exposure, ob- 
viously, All smell of disinfectant, espe- 
cially carbolic, must be removed, or your 
bees will reject the hive and all appliances 
so tainted. A good, serviceable solution 
for this purpose is :—Calvert’s No. 5 car- 
bolie acid one part, water two parts. Do 
not attempt to let bees use anything what- 
ever which has mot been subjected to a 
most rigorous disinfecting treatment. It 
is not possible for me (to say definitely 
what was the cause of the death of your 
bees. It sounds like Isle of Wight disease. 
But have you not a county expert whose 
advice on this point you may seek? Or is 
there not a good, practical beekeeper near 
you?—B. R. H.] i 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Using left-over honey.—There is a quan- 
tity of honey in the comb still, but I sup- 
pose this could not be used?—Morpetu. 


[Certainly do not use any honey in the 
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comb left over by your lately deceased and 
diseased bees for any new bees, but use 
it yourself, by all means. The honey is 
quite harmless for human consumption, 
Uneap it, then sling it up flat, if possible 
in a warm room, such as the kitchen, over 
a large dish for the honey to drain into; 
otherwise, chop it up, comb and all, into a 
large bowl, and put this into the oven 
until the wax is quite melted. Let the 
oven be only so hot as to cause the wax to 
melt. It will, of course, rise to-the top, 
and when quite cold can be taken off in 
one cake, leaving the honey below, to be 
poured off into jars. You will doubtless 
know that heating honey like this spoils 
its taste.] 


Obtaining new bees.—There wais a great 
deal of Isle of Wight disease iin this dis- 
trict (Morpeth) some years ago, but none 
near here in 1918. ‘Can you advise me 
when to buy a swarm, and which kind of 
bee is most immune from Isle of Wight 
disease ?—Mrs. Croc, PERCEVAL. 


[Government advisers say that the 
Italian bees are more resistant to Isle of 
Wight disease than others, including 
British. I myself feel strongly that the 
much-persecuted British bee, if it only re- 
ceived fair, sensible, and unprejudiced 
treatment at the hands of those who are 
to-day- pushing foreign bees, would prove 
the most suitable bee in every way for our 
island. I am not able to give you any 
names of bee sellers. Most county experts 
have 'the Government Re-stocking Scheme 
in hand, but, of course, only provide a 
limited number of stocks, even then only 
to selected applicants. The demand far 
exceeds the supply. Do not buy a stock 
of bees, except under the advice of some- 
one whose opinion is of proved value. I 
believe that in several parts of Ireland 
there are healthy bees to be had, and cer- 
tainly in many of the remote pants of 
Scotland such bees exist. The editor of 
The Irish Bee Journal (office, Lough Rynn, 
Co. Leitrim, Ireland) might help you. So 
far as Seotland is concerned, you might 
ask the Secretary of the Edinburgh and 
Bast of Seotland College of Agriculture 


(office, 138, George Square, Edinburgh) 
whether he can direct you to a seller of 
uninfected bees in Scotland. For my 


own part, I would not think, at present, 
of setting up two stocks of bees from dif- 
ferent Jocalities in the same apiary. I 
would wait until I was as sure as one can 
be that they were both without disease be- 
fore I brought them near one another.-— 
Desks Ete] 


Bees and honey.—I have been in the 
habit of recording each season the earliest 
date-on which I observed bees carrying 
pollen into the hives, and the previous 
earliest was January 25th. But some of 
the city Stocks were this year carrying 
pollen quite freely on January 18th, so 
that a new record has been set up. So 
many pollen-bearefs were observed at one 
hive that it is probable they had been 
at work a day or two earlier. Mr. 
William Hervod-Hempsall, the Secretary 
of the British Beekeepers’ Association, in 
the course of an article on ‘‘ Detecting the 
Source of Honey,’’ contributed to the 
November Bee World, makes the statement 
that ‘‘pure Heather honey is peculiar in 
that it never granulates.’’ There is an 
opinion very general in the north that 


Heather honey granulates very readily, 


and the prize list of the last honey show 
at Aberdeen included a class for granu- 
lated Heather honey. It might be well 
that beekeepers with experience of Heather 
honey should either confirm or correct Mr. 
Herrod-Hempsall’s pronouncement, — J. 
ANDERSON, Aberdeen, 
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British Carnation Society. 


Tuts Society’s twenty-fourth Hxhibition 
was held on March 10th at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, when 
an interesting exhibition was got together. 
That it did not attain to pre-war strength 
or spectacular effect, or appear to be in- 
fused with great keenness from the com- 
petitive standpoint disappointed nobody; 
rather was it matter for congratulation 
that so good an exhibition was. got to- 
gether and so many fine flowers staged. 
Happily for the visitors, who attended in 
considerable numbers during the after- 
noon, the show was greatly enhanced by 
the non-competitive trade groups, which 
entirely lined the northern side of the hall. 
These were supplemented by many import- 
ant exhibits remaining from the previous 
day’s gathering of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, fruit, vegetables, and flowering 
plants calculated to suit many diverse 
tastes being on view. Some good novelties 
were remarked. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


In the important class for twelve vases 
of Carnations, twelve varieties, twenty- 
five blooms each, for which the premier 
award is a Silver-Gilt Challenge Cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Geo. Monro, junr., only one 
exhibitor, Mr. W. FH. Wallace, Haton Bray, 
staged, his group being awarded the cup. 
It was in every way worthy of the high 
award. Scarlet Glow, in the collection, 
has probably never been seen so vivid or 
intense; it was particularly good. Una 
Wallace (cerise), White Wonder, Delight 
(pink), and Hnid (crimson) were also high- 
class. For three vases, twelve blooms 
each, of British novelties distributed since 
January 1st, 1917, Misses Price and Fyfe, 
Hast Grinstead, won the Brunton Chal- 
lenge Cup, Isabelle Felton (white), Mrs. 
W. Hemus, and Cholita (both of pink 
shade) being the set. Such Carnations do 
credit to the land of their birth. They are 
excellent. Mr. Engelmann alone exhibited 
for the cup presented by the American 
Carnation Society, Laddie (pale pink) be- 
ing shown. The 

DINNER-TABLE DECORATION showed little 
originality. We also thought it too 
meagrely decorated. Pink Carnations 
were employed with own foliage and 
Asparagus. It was arranged by Mr. Fel- 
ton. He showed his undoubted art to far 
better advantage in the decorative basket 
and the bouquet classes, employing Mrs. 
W. Hemus (pink) and Saffron (yellow) re- 
spectively. First prize was awarded him 
in each class. 

A notable class—it is a new one if we 
remember aright—was that for one vase of 
Carnations, not less than 100 blooms, one 
variety, the prize being awarded to Mr. 
Englemann’s exhibit of Lady Northcliffe, 
which was very good. We cannot say less 
for the novelties set up by Mr. Tom Page, 
Hampton. They were John Page (fine 
pink) and Hdward Page (deep cerise), 
(come-to-stay varieties both), while as a 
decorative sort under artificial light the 
latter will take some beating. Mr. Walter 
Hemus, in the same class, showed Mrs. W. 
Hemus. For the nonce, however, this fine 
pink lacked strength of stem. 

For the one vase of British-raised Carna- 
tion (twenty-five' blooms) five competed, 
Mr. Wallace leading with Romeo (excel- 
lent crimson), followed by Mr. Englemann 
with Dolly (pink). 

In the colour classes, twenty-five blooms 
being required in each, the Newpont 
Nurseries led for white with White 
Wonder, which was excellent, and for 
pink, showing Lady Meyer: For salmon- 


pink, crimson, and scarlet Mr. Engelmann 


took first in each case, showing respec- 
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tively Bona (deep pink), Carola, and 
Thora (a magnificent scarlet), this exhibit 
also being awarded a-Silver-Gilt Medal as 
the best in the single vase classes. For 
any other colour Newpont Nurseries 
showed Mary Allwood, and for any fancy 
Mr. Engelmann put up Iona (a freckled 
pink), these taking the prizes offered. 


NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

Mr. Hngelmann was awarded a Gold 
Medal for an-extensive collection from 
which we selected Iona, Circe, Lady North- 
cliffe, Boadicea, General Joffre, and White 
Wonder. His Carola and crimson Carola 
were also good. A like award was given 
to Messrs. Allwood, who, in addition to a 
general collection, showed Wivelsfield 
Claret and Wivelsfield Beauty, these 
gaining Awards of Merit. The Newpont 
Nursery gained a Silver-Gilt Medal for a 
nice group, and Mr. J._Green a Silver 
Medal for a group of Chastity (white). 
Messrs. S. Low and Go. also received a 
Silver-Gilt Medal for a group containing 
much variety, a like award being given to 
a fine bank of Mrs. Walter Hemus. Mr. 
R. Luxford also contributed a group of 
Carnations in variety. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hyacinth failing (C. H.).—It is just as 
we suspected. The bulbs have been taken 
into the house before sufficient roots had 
been made. These and Tulips, after hav- 
ing been potted, should be well watered, 
then plumged in the open air in ashes, 
where they should remain—for at least 
six weeks—until the pots have become 
well filled with roots, when they may be 
brought into the greenhouse, receive a 
good watering, and be stood as near the 
glass as possible. Unless well rooted and 
attention given to watering, failure is sure 
to follow, many- people laying the blame 
on the seedsmen for such failure, while all 
the time the fault les in the treatment 
meted out to the bulbs after they have 
been potted. The worms found in the 
bulbs only appeared when the bulbs began 
to decay, consequent on the want of roots. 
When potting next year, leave out the 
cow manure, and use some old hotbed 
manure in preference. 








SHORT REPLIES. 

E., Deloderréne.—(1) ‘‘The Cultivation of 
Bulbous Planits.’? There is also a French 
work on the growing of bulbs by Moms. 
Guineuf. — (2) “‘ Rhododendrons 
Azaleas,’? by W. Watson. We do not 
know where plants of Rhododendron 
(Azalea) concinnum can be obtained. We 
have never heard of Rhododendron 
(Azalea) phoeniceum. The former is a 
native of Western China, and was in- 
troduced in 1904, (3) Write to Mr. 
Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, Surrey, or 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot, Surrey. M. B.—TIf in pots, stand 
them in a cold frame, watering them until 
the foliage and flowers have ripened off. 
Shake them out and store them until plamt- 
ing time comes round in the autumn. 





WAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruit—H. C.—Apple not re- 
cognised. 

Names of plants.—/. B. Gibbons.—We 
do not recognise the shrub. Please send 
when in bloom. 


The Royal Horticultural Society will 
hold ats annual Daffodil Show om April 13th 
in the Society’s Hall at Vincemt- Square, 
Westminster, the annual meeting at Chel- 
sea on June Ist, 2nd, amd 3rd, and. a pro- 
vincial show at Cardiff on July 6th, 7th, and 
8th. Schedules for all these meetings can be 


and 
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obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1.—W. R. Dyxss,, Sec- 
retary. 

The American Iris Society.—The Ameri- 
can Iris Society was organised January 
29th, 1920, with an enrolled membership 
of 250. A complete trial garden is to be 
established at the New York Botanical 
Garden, and other plantings are planned 
in many sections of the country.. We hope 
that the proposed classification of the < 
R.H.S. will prove adapted to the many 
different climatic conditions. A check list 
numbering already over 1,000 varieties is 
under way, a complete form of description 
will be issued shortly, and standards of 
judging are in preparation, At present 
arrangements -have been made to issue 
monthly notes in a current magazine, and 
there will probably be special reports from 
time to time. For success, our policy 
must interest members from California 
to Maine, from Canada to Texas, amd it 
does not seem impossible that the Iris en- 
thusiasts of England can co-operate as 
easily in promoting interest in the: Tris. 
Owing to tthe present rate of exchange, we 
shall be glad to compute the ammual dues 
as 12s., and we hope that many will find 
the organisation of advantage. Owing to 
the present unsettled state of exchange, 


subscriptions may be semt to A. J. Bliss, 


Morwellham, Tavistock, who will give an 
official receipt.—Rosert 8. StuRTEVANT, 
Secretary, the American Iris Society. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MAR. 9, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTER. 
First-class Certificates. 


Sophro-Lielio Cattleya Mensa magnifica, from Messrs, 
J. and A. McBean, Oooksbridge, Sussex. Cypripedium 
Florence Spencer Chardwar variety from Messrs. Armstrong 


and Brown. 
Medals. 


SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- 
wirds Heath ; Mesars, Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield; Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

SILVER BANKSTAN.—Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


FLORAL’ COMMITTER. 
Awards of Merit. 

Rhododendron calophytum, from Mr. G, Reuthe, 
Keston. Kent; Freesia Qnakeress, from Rey. Joseph 
Jacob, Whitewell Rectory, Whitchurch ; Freesia Rosebud, 
from Rey. Joseph Jacob; Helleborus Ena, from Mr. J. 
Dickson, Wooiside Gsrdens, Chenies, Rickmansworth ; 
Helleborus Gertie, from Mr. Dickson! Primula 
denticulata (strain) from Messrs, Bakers, Wolverhampton. 


Medals. ; 

GoLv.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, group of 
Hyacinths. 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Mr. C. Engelmann, SaffronWalden, 
for Carnations. 

SILVER FLORA.—Meszrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
for Azaleas; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for Rock 
Garden. J 

SILVER, GRENFELL.—Messrs, W. Outhush and Son, 
High@ate, for forced Shrubs ; Mr. G. W. Miller. Wisbech, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for Rock Garden. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. O. A. Cain, We'wyn, for QOar- 
nations; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for Carna- 
tions ; Messrs. H. B May and Sons Edmonton, for green- 
house plants; Mr. E. J. Hicks, for Roses. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, for 
Violets; Messrs, Luxford, Harlow, for Carnations; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants; Mr. lL. R. Russell, 
Richmond, for forced shrubs. = 


FRUIT COMMITTER. 
5 Award of Merit. 
Mr. W. Crump, Oakridge, Malvern Link, for Apple 


Alfriston. 
Medals. 


GOLD.—Messrs.. Bunyard and Co., Ltd,, Maidstone, for 
collection of Apples. 

SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Mezsrrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for collection of Apples; Messrs. Suttcn and Sons, fer 
Vegetables, 

SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN.—Mr. ©. A. Cain, Welwyn, 
for collection of Apples. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Lady K. Drummond, Warwick, for 
Apples; Col. F Biddulph, Ham Common for Apple Cox's 
Orange; Mrs. Pullman, Finchley, for Apples 

SiLVER Hoaa.—Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
for Citrons } 

BRONZE GRENFELL.—Miss Holland, Uppington, for 
Apple Bess Pool. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Oxford, for 


Alpines. 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 

Narcissus Magnificence, from the Donard Nursery C©o., 
Co. Down; Narcissus. Mrs. Leonard Harrison, from Mr, 
LF. Harrison, Orchards, East Grinstead; Narcissus 
triandrus cala hinus, from the Rey. G. H. Engleheart, 


Dinton, Wilts, 
Medals. ~ 


SILVER GILT FLORA,—Mesgsrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden. : 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech, for Bulbs in fibre. _ 


Tucker, 
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ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—nruskin. 





“TO SECURE 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to 


IT haye dealt with several queries this 
week, but as these are of interest to all 
gardening women they are included in my 
** Chat,’’ and not under ‘‘ Correspondence.” 
Readers are usually so apt to overlook 
** Answers to Correspondents ’’ that I shall 
only reply under that heading in special 
instances. I have answered many en- 
quiries through the post, and this allows 
me rather more space on this page to deal 
with general topics. 

TI am asked to recommend a farming 
journal which contains features of interest 
to women. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Farm and Home, which deyotes a 
considerable amount of space every week 
to matters relating to the homestead as 
well as the farm. All its articles are 
written by acknowledged experts and pre- 
sented in very readable fashion. It is 
quite my ideal of a bright and informative 
journal. 

Early Marrow Peas should be sown early 
in April, midseason varieties at the end 
of that month, and late Peas about the 
middle of May. -These sowing times do not 
apply to a tall Pea in a cold district, which 
ought to be sown by the middle of next 
month irrespective of its group, the great 
length of the haulm requiring a long grow- 
ing season. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
seeds will become seedlings, if not stifled, 
through being unable to come to the air 
easily. For this reason sowing in a wet 
soil is to-be deprecated, as the soil must 
be pushed into the drills in sticky lumps. 
Working on overwet ground helps to close 
the air-pores. The depth usually recom- 
mended is 2 inches, but 8 inches will be an 
nid to stronger seedlings, provided the 
drills are filled in with light soil. 

All vegetable refuse should be burnt as 
fuel. Wrap it in damp newspapers and 
mix with coal-dust and tea-leaves, and 
place it at the back of the kitchen fire. It 
keeps the fire smouldering when it is not 
required for cooking. , 

With spring at hand, those who wish to 
keep their windows and rooms bright with 
plants will now think of purchasing the 
most suitable things. One must, however, 
be eareful in purchasing exotic plants from 
hawkers and the like, as these are ‘‘ made 
to sell’? by being placed in strong heat to 
promote quick and apparently vigorous 
growth. This type of plant, after a short 
while, presents a most woe-begone aspect. 

Most women like scent sachets to place 
amongst their handkerchiefs, and these 
may be made at home by the following 
recipe, which makes a pleasant perfume 
‘for one’s clothes, and is, at the same time, 
a preventive against moths :—Take 1 oz. 
each of Cloves, Carraway seeds, Nutmeg, 
Mace, Cinnamon, and Tonquin Beans, add 
“to them as much Florentine Orris Root as 
will equal the other ingredients -put 
together—that is, 7 ozs. Grind the whole 


to a powder and put into little bags. In 


pretty faney sachets these would form 
acceptable trifles for presents to one’s 
friends. 

™%& *& * 

To dissolve bones for manurial purposes, 
place them in an earthen vessel. Mix one 
part of sulphuric acid with two parts of 
bones in weight. The acid should be 
diluted with its own weight of water. Stir 
the mixture occasionally for two or three 
days. When the bones are thoroughly dis- 
solved add about thirty times their weight 
of water, and use. When the mixture is 
made on a large scale the bones may be 
laid in a heap on a-hard floor and the acid 
and water poured over them, the product 
afterwards being placed in a tub for 
further dilution or to make into liquid- 
manure. 

kK * * 
If the Man of the House is undertaking 
the spring-cleaning this year, make the 
whitewash in the following way:—Put a 
small handful of alum to each bucket of 
lime, and if you feel justified in doing so, 
a pint of milk also. It is such an im- 
provement on the ordinary whitewash that 
it is much cheaper in the end. 

*& *& *& 

A clever device of the florists to prevent 
flowers in large, open bowls from falling 
together and crowding each other is the 
use of a piece of wire netting placed over 
the bowl. That in which the meshes are 
about half an inch square is best for the 
purpose, and the pieces should be cut the 
exact shape and a trifle larger than the 
vase or bowl on which they.are to be used. 
After filling the receptacle with water, lay 
the netting on top and arrange the flowers, 
one or more in each mesh. In this way 
they are kept in perfect position, while the 
netting itself is invisible. An added ad- 
vantage is the ease with which the water 
in the bowl may be changed, it only being 
necessary to lift the netting off, flowers 
and all, and replace in the same way. 

The month of March is generally the 
busiest of the whole year on the allotment. 
Much, of course, depends on the weather. 
One cannot say that any particular time is 
the best for sowing certain seeds or for 
putting in certain roots, because it is folly 
to sow or plant in unsuitable weather or 
if the ground is too wet to be properly 
workable. In March it is generally possi- 
ble to sow Parsnips, Spinach, Onions, Globe 

3eetroot, early Peas, Leeks, and Broad 
Beans, and to plant early Potatoes, and, 
of course, Artichokes and Shallots. The 


’ great thing is to get all vacant ground 


ready by digging, and manuring when 
necessary. Crops that need manured soil 
are Peas, Beans, Celery, Leeks, Onions, 
and Greens; Potatoes do not need heavily- 
manured soil, and such root crops as Beet, 
Parsnips, and Carrots must not be grown 
on freshly-manured ground, otherwise 
they will most probably. be disappointing 
and of bad shape. 

The leading women of Amsterdam are 
organising an Ideal Home Exhibition to 
be held in the Palais voor Volksvlyt from 
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May ist to-June 7th. The exhibits will 
deal with the interior of the home and the 
garden. Silver-gilt, silver, and - bronze 
medals will be awarded to successful ex- 
hibitors, while one of the honorary dis- 
tinctions will be given for the best labour- 
saving device. 
* * * 

The Amsterdam Ideal Home Exhibition 
is under the patronage of H.M. the Queen 
of Holland. The wife of the Governor of 
the Province -of Holland and the wife of 
the DBurgomaster of Amsterdam are the 
chief organisers, whilst the British section 
is being organised by Dr. W. R. Bisschop. 


THE PARLOUR PALM (Aspidistra), 
I suppose almost every woman in the land 
possesses at least one Aspidistra, and 
many own quite a collection. A friend 
once called my attention to the fact that 
hardly a house, however humble, was with- 
out such a plant. Their appearance, it is 
true, varies from the glossy-leayed variety, 
which is well cared for, to the drab, dusty 
plant which struggles for existence in 
some crowded window. 

Aspidistras can be made to look, at any 
rate, pleasing to the eye, although I never 
think they can be called beautiful, or even 
graceful, plants. They have, however, the 
merit of being quite unaffected by smoky 
ov dusty surroundings if they are properly 
looked after, and will thrive in the heart 
of a large town almost as well as in a 
country cottage. This idea that they will 
flourish whatever happens leads people to 
be careless about their well-being. 

Aspidistras are better kept fairly dry. 
The roots do not want wet soil, but regu- 
lar and thorough watering is necessary to 
maintain the plant in a healthy condition. 
This is best done by immersing the pots 
for a quarter of an hour or so in tepid 
water, and is a far better way than water- 
ing from aboye, as it ensures that all the 
soil in the pot will become thoroughly 
moistened. More frequent soakings will 
be needed in the summer. 

* * *& 

The busy housewife will no doubt find 
some difficulty in giving up an hour or so 
once 2 week to sponging the leaves, but 
the time spent on this will be repaid by 
the fresh, glossy appearance of the leaves. 
Warm water in which there is the faintest 
trace of soft soap will remove any dust 
which accumulates without injuring the 
leaves. 

If you want your plants to thrive and 
be the envy of all your neighbours do not 
be too anxious to repot them. This should 
only be done if they are becoming pot- 
bound or the soil is worn out. It is a 
mistake to disturb them frequently, but 
when they do have to be moved use some 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and drain the 
pots well. Keep Aspidistras out of strong 
draughts and in places where the leaves 
will not get rubbed by people passing to 
and fro. This causes brown marks to ap- 
pear on the foliage, which are very un- 
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sightly and destroy the decorative value of 
the plant. If repotting or dividing ig 
necessary if can be done about this time 
of year before the plant begins to send up 
new leaves. After potting, care must be 
taken with the watering. If this is not 
done, an over-dose of water will render the 
soil sour and injure the roots of the plants. 
B..M 


THE LABOUR-SAVING GARDEN. 


THIS is what so many women find has be- 
come as great a necessity as the Labour- 
Saving Home. And now that the erst- 
while unattainable house has at last 
materialised, thoughts and hopes are turn- 
ing with confident glances towards the 
equally deserving garden. 

Woman’s love for her flower borders, 
with their stimulating splashes of colour 
and the neatly-planned ground for fruit 
and vegetables, is, perforce, restrained by 
her lack of time—and muscle. How grate- 
ful would be the garden-worshipper if only 
such inventive brains as haye discovered 
the numerous devices recently demon- 
strated at Olympia would turn their 
searchlight on the engrossing subject of 
the Labour-Saving Garden! 

Domestic labour having dwindled almost 
to vanishing point, the present-day house 
in many cases has to be ‘‘run”’ by the 
mistress. The garden will gradually de- 
velop very similar conditions, and the work 
therein will be done by the owner when 
size permits; or, if too large, by half or 
even one-third of the pre-war staff. 

Let us consider how difficulties may be 
overcome by the woman who could afford 
labour had not labour, unfortunately, 
thrown down the spade to take up, shall 
we say, chair and table legs. In other 
words, how money, hitherto earmarked for 
wages, can be diverted towards removing 
the cause for some of that labour. 

Weeding, particularly of drives and 
paths, swallows up more time than almost 
any other gardening operation. This may 
be greatly mitigated by the judicious ap- 
plication of weedicides, many excellent 
makes of which are on the market. I-put 
** judicial applications *’ advisedly, for too 
often the weeds are allowed to seed first, 
and, further, insufficient attention is be- 
stowed upon weather signs. Cement paths, 
with or without a further slight covering 
of cinders, efe., might be tried in the 
kitchen garden, whilst paved ways, with 
roots of Thyme, ete., would be decorative 
amongst flower borders. Hours of weed- 
ing and watering may also be saved by 
systematie hoeing. The cultivator is not 
as well known as it deserves to be. 
Amongst rows of vegetables, ete., it is 
more speedy than the hoe and yet equally 
efficacious. 

The garden calls for mechanical ap- 
pliances as loudly as does the home. 
Doubtless, when perhaps a powerful Press 
has helped to materialise it, the Ideal Gar- 
den will be able to rely on electricity even 
to the extent known in the kitchen. 

Electric cultivators, mowing machines, 
trucks for carting soil, manure, ete., 
barrels for watering or conveying weedi- 
cides, insect-spraying mixtures, ete., in 
fact, any mechanical contrivance that will 
accomplish in sixty minutes work that 
hands cannot do in treble the time! Any 
such time-saver and substitute for physical 
strength would be so appreciated by a 
woman in her garden that it would almost 
rival the family heirloom. To facilitate 
Watering,, perforated pipes have been in- 
stalled, I believe, in some large gardens. 
To turn on a spray of magic drops with a 
mere twist of the wrist must give inex- 
pressible joy when in hot, dry spells the 
sun casts a Bolshevik eye upon pet shrubs 
and favourite borders. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Whilst considering the mechanical aids 
to labour-saving we must not pass over the 
sniall means that are so well worth prac- 
tising. Those that occur quickly to one’s 
mind are:—Buy reliable seed, thereby 
securing good germination. Sow thinly 
and lessen the future task of thinning out. 
The Parsnip bed, for instance, might re- 
ceive three seeds every 9 inches or so. 
Later, to reduce to one seedling per station, 
will take but little time. 

Keep a sharp look-out for diseases and 
pests, and deal promptly with their first 


signs. Buy self-folding Lettuce seed and 
avoid wasting time duly tying up the 
plants. 


Pigeon-hole your seed packets in alpha- 
betical order and save looking through end- 
less boxes to find the small requirement 
(usually run to earth in the last box 
opened, and at the bottom of that). Let 
perennial beds replace. the bedding-out 
system as far as possible in accordance 
with the desired effect. 

Individual ideas and periodical dis- 
cussions help much towards the goal, but 
it would bring the day of success ap- 
preciably nearer on the Gardeners’ Calen- 
dar if the Ideal Home Exhibition could be 
succeeded by that of the Ideal Labour- 
Saving Garden. S Gay Baw tee 


ALLOTMENT WORK AT EASTER 
TIME. 


CULTIVATORS have, no doubt, made many 
plans for carrying out work in their allot- 
ments at Easter. Vegetation is unusually 
early. Irom week to week, lately, it has 
been possible to do much useful work on 
the ground. Notwithstanding all that has 
been accomplished, a great deal remains 
to be dealt with, and the eager cultivator 
will be anxious to put in all the work he 
possibly can during his spare time at this 
season. 

The most important work should be at- 
tended to first. <A good-sized plot of 
ground should be planted with late varie- 
ties of Potatoes; also some second early 
sorts may be put in, but the earliest ones 
may be left over for a short time unless it 
be that a few short rows be planted as a 
eateh erop. 

Broad Beans of main crop yarieties must 
be planted freely. I like the single rows 
better than the double ones. The rows 
should be 15 inches apart and the seeds 
7 inches asunder in the rows. In exposed 
allotments every resultant plant will grow 
upright and remain so and bear handsome 
pods almost to the base, whereas when 





‘seeds are dropped thickly in double rows, 


although the latter may be 2 feet or more 
apart,-the plants often get blown over 
where exposed to strong winds. 

Peas will need the support of small 
branching sticks. I refer to early-raised 
plants, and some soil must be drawn up 
to them before the sticks are inserted. The 
taller sticks need not be put in at the 
present time, but several rows of seeds 
of main crop varieties should be sown. 
Excellent results generally follow the 
system of sowing Peas in isolated rows, 
that is, in drills about 10 feet apart, with 


such crops as Potatoes between them. Do. 


not, however, plant Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Savoys, or Brocoli too near rows 


of Peas, else the Jatter will suffer con- 
siderably. Do not be tempted to sow the 


seeds of Peas thickly, but scatter them 
evenly and thinly, and much finer crops of 
pods will be borne on the resultant strong 
haulm. 

Turnips should not be sown in bulk, 
even at this season of the year, as very 
early sowings, especially in a cold, heavy 
soil, often resuit in the plants running to 
seed instead of forming nice roots. A 
serious check is the cause. 


allotment holder to grow. 
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Onions, however, must be sown very 
freely, and, no doubt, many cultivators 
have made special efforts to get their 
Onion beds in good order to receive the 
seeds and also surplus plants from those 
raised iu beds last autumn. The middie 
and latter part of the month will be quite 
early enough for the planting of box-raised 
Onions under glass during January and 
February, but it may be convenient for 
many cultivators to prepare the ground 
for the due transplanting of these spring- 
raised Onions. Wood-ashes, soot, and dry 
manure from the fowl house are all very 
helpful in the cultivation of fine Onions. 
For exhibition purposes Onions should be 
transplanted at -a distance of 10 inches 
apart in rows quite 1.foot asunder, but 
for home use or the market the rows need 
not be more than 10 inches apart and the 
plants in them 7 inches. 

The Leek is a valuable vegetable for the 
He must, now, 
duly transplant the early-raised plants to 
a sheltered nursery-bed composed of really 
good, rich soil. Transplant them quite 
1 inch deep and 3 inches apart each way. 
Trenches for these should be got ready 
forthwith, and also trenches for Celery. 
In each trench, which need not be more 
than a foot or 14 inches deep, some well- 
rotted manure should be dug in and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. Later on 
wood-ashes will prove useful, also fowl- 
manure, but the two last-named must be 
retained in a dry state in a cool shed till 
about one week prior to the planting of the 
Leeks and Celery respectively. Lettuces 
or Radishes should,! in the meantime, 
occupy the ridges between the trenches. 


Parsnips ought, of course, to have been’ 


sown at a much earlier date, but it is not 
too late to sow seeds where circumstances 
have prevented them being sown before. 

Sow seeds of early varieties of Carrots— 
the Horn and Stump-rooted ones being 
Suitable—and prepare more ground for the 
maincrop Carrots and Beet. A naturally 
light and deeply-dug soil is the best for 
these vegetables, and fresh manure is not 
needed, nor is such desirable. 

As much undug ground as possible should 
be dealt with now, as, if neglected, the 
soil will soon get hard and difficult to deal 
with. =. : 

THE COLD-FRAME. — Cultivators who 
possess cold-frames will find them very 
helpful in the work of bringing on young 
seedlings, such as Celery, Lettuces, Vege- 
table Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers, and 
half-hardy annuals. 

All such seedlings must be. duly trans- 
planted before they get weakly through 
overcrowding in the seed pans or boxes. 
A little light shade will be needed on hot 
days, also very careful attention to water- 
ing, Gai: 


WINTER HOUSE PLANTS. 

Pottinc.—Always select pots in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant, as it is as 
weakening to the plant to have too muen 
soil as too little. When potting plants it 
is most important to provide plenty of 
drainage. The best material to use for 
drainage is an old pot or brieks broken 
into pieces the size of pebbles. Put about 
an inch of this into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
a little more into larger pots. -Over this 
put a thin layer of turf, then the soil pre- 
pared from loam and sand. 

Fuchsias, Begonias, Marguerites, and 
Lilies will do well in windows facing east. 
Ferns and Palms require no sun at all, 
and add much to the attractive appear- 
ance of a room. Occasionally turn the 
plants around so that they will not grow 
one-sided. If they grow straggling and 
send up only one tall stalk pinch this back 
to encourage a bushy habit. FLORA. 
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The Herbaceous Border. 


I HAVE been a reader of GARDENING since 
it was founded by Mr. William Robinson, 
and I am indebted to its columns for more 
information and guidance.in the past than 
IT ean calculate. Great, therefore, was my 


surprise on reading Colonel N.’s denuncia- 
tion of the herbaceous border, occupying 


the most prominent place in the paper of 
20th March. The system of flower 
gardening advocated by the writer is so 
diametrically” opposed to the principles 
hitherto maintained in GARDENING, and 
points so directly to a revival of.the weari- 
some sameness of bedding out,. that IT 
think many readers must have shared my 
dismay in finding it receive the cachet of 
a journal that we had learned to trust. 
It is true that Colonel N. founds his 
argument on the display in the Jephson 
Gardens of Leamington, and bad he con- 
fined his prescription to the decoration of 
public parks and gardens I should not 
have ventured to express disagreement 
with him, for it is not in such places that 
one looks for much more than a display of 
colour; but when he goes on to say that 
the arrangements which he describes *‘ are 
much more suitable for small gardens than 
the herbaceous border,” it is time to enter a 
protest against doctrine which may find 
disciples among the owners of such gar- 
dens. For what are the arrangements 
which he recommends: The beds are to be 
“backed with shrubs, chiefly Laurel and 
Aucuba, with here and there in front of 


them smaller shrubs, such as Golden 
Privef, Golden Buonymus, and Purple 
Hazel. Now, making due allowance for 


variety of taste, surely such a dismal col- 
lection is not calculated to stimulate the 
interest of any amateur in the manage- 
ment of his ground. The uttermost ends 
of the earth would have been ransacked in 
vain during the last fifty years if it were 
not now in the power of any gardener to 


choose from the bewildering affluence of 


material with which enterprising collec- 
tors have stored our-land. Does it all 
come to this, that we are to rely ‘ chiefly 
on Laurel and Aucuba ’’? 

“It will be noticed,’ says Colonel N., 
“that © Delphiniums, ~Sunflowers, and 
Hollyhocks are not used in this style of 
gardening.”” In place of these old 


favourites we are bidden to make a border 


effective ‘‘ with coloured shrubs, such as 
Aucuba, Prunus, Japanese Maple, Purple 
Golden Evel and a selectiou from 


the numerous ornamental-leavyed plants.’’ 
Hyen these are only to be stuck in for a 
few months. The Aucuba is not to be 
allowed ‘to redeem itself from. common- 
place by decking itself with its scarlet 
fruit, for the beds are to be cleared and 
dug over in order that ‘* wallflowers may 
be planted, giving bloom for a month or. so 
before the ground is required for the 
summer plants.”’ 





Tulip Inglescombe White. (Seep. 170.) 


Just so! We are to be Janded back in 
the old tedious round of bedding-out, from 
which I am old enough to remember the 
joyous relief of being liberated. May I ex- 
press the hope that this is not the aim and 
policy of GARDENING, a journal which has 
done so much in the past to dispel same- 
ness and encourage intelligent variety. 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
[It twas with some  diffidence that 
Colonel Nos wrticle was pubdished, but, 


on thinking the matter over very care- 
fully, we decided to print it, knowing full 
well that the devotees of hardy plants 
would fall foul of the ideas of filling her- 
baceous borders advocated by Colonel N: 
Tastes differ, and in such public pla¢es as 
the Jephson Gardens at Leamington the 
gaudy Golden Privet, Golden Euonymus, 





and the various other things referred to 
are no doubt favoured by the _ visitors, 
these being used to fill up the all too com- 
mon ‘blanks that one often sees in hardy 
plant (borders, and helping to brighten the 
gardens during the dank, dull autumn 
days, more especially when, as very often 
happens, au early frost reduces the 
Dahlias, Cannas, and other tender plants 
fo pulp. When visiting Edinburgh 
few years ago, we happened to be in 
Princes Street Gardens, by the Scott 
monument, when a consignment of 
Liliums was being unloaded. Anxious to 
know what the destination of these was 
to ibe, we strolled along the gardens, and, 
ou returning, found that these Liliums, 
which had been grown in pots, were being 
carefully plunged in the ‘various beds. 
Strangers, no doubt, on seeing them, 
would conclude that they had been grown 
all along in the beds. I am fond of hardy 
plants, but even those who advocate their 
sole use are perforce often compelled to 
fall back on the Zonal Pelargonium to give 
a bright patch of colour in the flower gar- 
den.-—ED. | 


Notes of the Week. 


Prunus- microlepis. 


Ssolne 


—This is a valuable 


and little-known flowering tree from 
Japan. The flowers, which are of a pale 


pink, are freely produced, their chief value 
lying in the fact that they are produced 
during the winter. It is very hardy, and 
the flower-buds are uninjured by frost, 
and even if the open blooms are injured 
the unopened buds develop after the frost 
is over.—W. O. 

Chitnodoxa Tmolusi. 
by botanists as a variety of C. 
is later than the ordinary C. Luciliz, and 
the flowers are of a warmer colour, 
approaching a purple more than a blue. It 
has also the white eye of C. Lucilix, the 
contrast between the deep purple of the 
outer part of the segments and the large 
white eye being very striking. In its native 
habitats it grows by the side of ravines or 
valleys watered by the melting snows of 
spring.—S. ARNOTT. 

lris reticulata major.—This is now 
(March 17th) in bloom, after the smaller- 
flowered I. reticulata has passed. I be- 
lieve that I. r. major is hardier than the 
type; at all events, it appears to be so here. 
Like the family generally, this variety 
must haye a light, porous soil, for when 


—This is recognised 
Luciliz. It 
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planted in a retentive staple the bulbs die | 
out in the course of a year or two. In 
contrast with the subject of this note is 
J. r. sophonensis, the dwarfest of the 
reticulata group with which [TF am .ac- 
quainted. Its flowers are not, however, 
noticeably smaller than those of others, 
and they are violet-purple in colour.— 
W. McG. 

Fritillaria plurifiora.—This is, perhaps, 
quite the best of the early-flowering 
Iritillaries, and it is certainly one of the 
most robust. In order to hasten its time 
of flowering, I. pluriflora is, by_ some, 
planted in a warm and sunny border, but 
this is a mistake. It is much better, and 
lasts longer, when planted in cool, rather 
moist soil—say, in a position which ap- 
proximates to north-west, and in which, 
while not shaded, it does not receive a 
superabundance of sun.—A ScorrTisuH GaAr- 
DENER. 


Galanthus plicatus Chapeli.—This fine 
Snowdrop was found, I believe, at Chapel- 
on-Leader, in Berwickshire, and was men- 
tioned by Mr. James Allen in his paper 
read. at the Snowdrop Conference of the 
toyal Horticultural Sogiety in-“1891. I 
believe we owe its coming into more 
general cultivation to the late Mr. W. B. 
Boyd, of Faldonside, Melrose. In his 
paper, Mr. Allen spoke of it thus ;—‘‘ It 
has very broad petals, and is of fine form 
and ranks with the best.’’ Ithas flowered 
well with me this season.—S. ARNOTT. 


Forsythia suspensa.—This ws well clad 
with blossom on the last clay of February ; 
like other things, owing to the mild 
weather earlier than usual. F. suspensa 
makes an admirable wall plant. It-is of 
rapid growth, and, although it requires 
to be kept nailed im to the wall in such a 
Position, it is worthy of attention. Mis- 
takes are at times made in the treatment 
of this plant. It ought not-to be ruth- 
Jessly spurred in, as is occasionally done. 
Merely thin out superfluous wood, and 
Jay the young shoots in thinly at their full 
Jength.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Primrose Evelyn Arkwright.—For some 
little time I haye been looking. for Prim- 
rose Evelyn Arkwright, the gigantic- 
flowered form of the common wild Prim- 
rose that was discovered in a Hertford- 
shire wood some years ago and for a time 
used to make its appearance at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s shows. Now one 
never sees it. Has it died out of -cultiva- 
tion? TI hope not: Does the plant set seed, 
and, if so, does it come true? I should 
hardly expect it to, as probably the flowers 
are either all *‘ pin-eyed’’ or all ‘ thrum- 
eyed,” in which case it would depend for 
fertilisation on opposite-eyed flowers of the 
type, which would almost certainly lead to 
mixed offspring. — CLARENCE ~ ELLIOTT, 
Steren Tye. 

Jasminum Sieboldianum, which  ap- 
parently cannot be specifically separated 
from J. nudiflorum, is\a much superior 
garden plant. A specimen of the latter 
has been conspicuous on a wall inthe 
Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin for some 
considerable time. Equally as hardy and 
free-growing as the common form, J. 
Sieboldianum is vastly superior in size of 
flower and in the freedom with which the 
blooms are produced. The flowers are 
much larger, more regular in outline, and 
the petals of much greater substance. 
They are’ also more closely set on the 
shoots, thus providing a much greater 
colour display. M. Vilmorin, from whom 
the plant was obtained, says in- Hortus 
Vilmorinianus that he brought the plant 
from Japan, and considered it a finer 
plant than J. nudiflorum, although not 
specially distinct.—Irish Gardening. 
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Snowdrops and Waldsteinia in a wall 
garden.—Quite a pretty little feature of a 
portion of a retaining wall planted with 
flowering plants and Ferns, and in the 
shade, is afforded by a few Snowdrops 
springing through a mass of the shining 
greenery afforded by*a veil of Waldsteinia 
trifolia hanging over the stones. The 
Snowdrops were a few odd bulbs stuck be- 
tween the stones to see how they would 
succeed. They have done well, and look 
very pleasing through the Waldsteinia, 
which, later.on, will be a mass of its 
bright yellow flowers.—Ess. ‘: 

Chionoscillas.—These hybrids, between 
the Glory of the Snow and the Squill, are 
becoming fairly common in gardens where 
these bulbs are cultivated near each other. 
In some cases they own as one of their 
parents Scilla sibirica;in most, however, 
I think, 8. bifolia, the other being Chiono- 
doxa Luciliz or C. sardensis, although “I 
have seen some which had probably C. 
gigantea as their parent on the one side. 
I have two Chionoscillas in bloom in a 
border where there are no bulbs but those 
of Chionodoxa Lucilix. They-are without 
the white eye of the latter, and are earlier 
here than either the Chionodoxas or 
Scillas.—S. Arnotr, Dumfries. 


Enterprising allotment holders.—News 
has reached me that in several places land 
originally let to allotment holders has 
come into the market, although the lease 
entered into between the owners and the 
men has not expired. One society, on 
hearing that there was a possibility of 
their being turned off the gardens in a few 
years hence, called a special meeting, 
formed themselves into a limited liability 
company there and then, taking out the 
requisite number of shares to effect a pur- 
chase, . The result is that. to-day. that 
society no longer fears the builder, be- 
cause by this co-operative plan each mem- 
ber becomes the owner of the plot into 
which he has put time, money, and labour 
since. the war.—W. F. D. 

Carnations from seeds.—Many are de- 
terred from raising Carnations from seeds 
by the fear that many of the seedlings, 
when they bloom, will prove to have single 
flowers. That 2 percentage will be so is 
quite certain, but in the case of some of 
the newer and more carefully selected 
strains this failing is not serious. I have 
proved that the percentage of plants which 
produce single flowers is about fifteen, or 
barely that. In the produce of a packet of 
good seed there are many Carnations not 
inferior in colour, in perfume, or in size 
to named varieties, while the freedom with 
which they bloom is noteworthy. Many 
who fail with Carnations. from layers 
night find it to their advantage to sow a 
packet of selected seed, such as can be 
had, from specialists in the flower, and 
they would find that the young, vigorous 
seedlings @ere much more satisfactory in 
all ways -than plants from layers.—W. 
McG. 

Boronia megastigma., The delicious 
fragrance of the flowers of this is un- 
doubtedly its great claim to recognition, 
for its yellowish-brown flowers, though 
borne in great numbers, and disposed in a 
very graceful manner, are not sufficiently 
showy to make it a popular subject. As it 
is, this Boronia is grown by some of the 
market cultivators in very large numbers, 
its Violet-like perfume beitg at this isea- 
son very noticeable where flowering plants 
are brought together. Purchasers of these 
littlé bushy plants in 5-inch pots, such as 
Inay be met with in florists’ shops, are 
often puzzled to know what to do with 
them when the flowers are past. Directly 
the blooms are over, the plants should be 
cut back hard—that is to say, all the 
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branches should be shortened back to 
about half their length. If kept in the 
greenhouse after this, and syringed occa- 


‘sionally, young shoots will soon be pushed 


out, and when they are about half an inch 
in length the plant may be repotted, using 
for the purpose fibrous peat and sand, The 
plant or plants may then be kept in the 
greenhouse till growth is completed, and 
then, about midsummer or soon after, they 
‘an be stood out-of-doors for a time, in 
order to induce the formation of flower- 
buds. Care must be particularly taken 
that the roots do not get too dry when the 
plants are out-of-doors. A far showier 
species—L. heterophyla—is just a little 
later in flowering than B. megastigma, 
but the blooms have not the perfume of 
these of the other—indeed, the leaves, 
when shaken, have a very unpleasant 
odour. 

Blue Giadiolus Baron Hulot. — Within 
recent years the Gladiolus bas entered on 
& new lease. of favour. Baron Joseph 
Hulot has done a good deal to ensure in- 
creased popularity, as its rich flowers of 
violet-purple, marked with a deeper shade 
on the throat, have gained ~ universal 
favour. It is now comparatively cheap, 
and those who know if not can be confi- 
dently recommended “to try a few corms of 
it this spring. It is sometimes sold as 
‘“Blue Jay.’’—S. A. > 

Begonia Gloire de Scezux.—A good many 
of the winter-flowering Begonias are partly 
shrubby in habit, and amongst the number 


_is Gloire de Sceaux, a fine lot of which was 


recently showh at one of the fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and which, although by no means 
widely distributed, should be made a note 
of as one of the finest in its section. It is 


- of Continental origin, having been raised 


by MM. Thibaut and Keteleer from a cross 
between LB. socotrana and B. subpeltata. 
The leaves are large, thick in texture, and 
of a dark metallic-green tint. The habit 
of the plant is stout and vigorous, and 
without being stopped it naturally forms 
a compact, _pyramidal-shaped specimen, 
well furnished with foliage, provided it is 
allowed aniple room -in which to develop. 
The flowers are large, borne freely in 
clusters, and of a pleasing shade of deep 
pink. Small plants in pots 5 inches in 
diameter will bear several clusters of their 
showy blossoms. Even in a smoke-laden 
atmosphere this Begonia retains its foliage 
during the winter. As a rule it flowers 
from January to April, 


Apple Ribston Pippin.—The version of 
the origin of this Apple given by J. AL. 


‘Bennett-Poé (GArpreNING, Februairy 2st, 


1920, p. 90) is substantially in agreement 
with the account found in John Rogers's 
“Fruit Cultivator ’” (1835). This reeord 
quotes Hargrave fin his‘ History ‘of 
Knaresborough,” who” mentions — the 
original tree of the ‘ delicious Apple called 
the Ribston» Park ~ Pippin,’? which “was 
raised in ‘the year 1688 from the seed of a 
Pippin brought from France. Rogers 
gives the date when the tree was’ blown 
down as 1819, and adds, ‘ Probably ere 
now it has entirely disappeared, but not 


without leaving a numerous progeny be- 


hind.’ The raiser of the Ribston Pippin 
was named Lowe, gardener at Ribstion 
fal, and it is stated by. Hargrave, on the 
authority of ‘his son, that Lowe sowed 
seeds of the Spice Apple, which produced 
three plants. These were planted in the 
park, and -one of itthem proved to be 
Ribston Pippin. Rogers says he has 
reason to believe that there is some affinity 


between the Spice and the Ribston Pip- — 


pin, and holds that the circumstances 
mentioned by Hargrave account for it— 
HERBERT H. WARDLE. 
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Escallonia Langleyensis.—This DPscal- 
lonia is usually referred to as being ever- 
green, but I haye found that such is mot 
always the case. I saw a speciinen in a 
neighbouring garden quité recently, from 
which all the foliage has faHen—this, too, 
in a winter which has been exceptionally 
mild. The piece in question was planted 
two years ago. The dropping of the leaves 
occurred. last season as well, but was 
attributed to the fact that the Escallonia 
had not recovered from the check of lift- 
ing and replanting. It broke away freely, 
however, and from its present appearanee 
there is but little doubt that it will do so 
again in a short time. I had always been 
under the impression that E. Langleyensis 
was, like FE. macrantha, evergreen. Per- 
haps ina less exposed situation the foliage 
might not drop.—W. McG. 

In **Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles’’ this -—hybrid. between JW. 
Philippiana-and FE. punctata is described 


-as an ‘‘ evergreen or in hard winters semi- 


: 


evergreen.’ 


The Pear-shaped Service.-—Planter's who 
like to grow some of the rarer ornamental 
trees might find a suitable situation for 
the Pear-shaped Service (Pyrus Sorbus) (?. 
pyriformis). Like all members of this par- 
ticular branch of the large Pyrus family, 
it has attractive foliage, grows fast, and 
deyelops into a tall, shapely specimen 
from 40 feet to 50 feet high, its habit of 
growth being, as_a rule, different from 
that of the Apple-shaped Service, which is 
inclined to be closer and more spreading. 
Its wood is remarkable as being among. the 
heaviest per cubic foot of any home-grown 
trees, taking when thoroughly seasoned, A 
very high polish. The Pear-shaped fruits 
are edible (like those of the Medlar) when 
in a state of decay, but are not at all ac- 
ceptable to the majority of palates. Ihave 
seen the tree suggested for town planting, 
but should certainly not recommend it. 
The habit of growth is suitable, and the 
foliage, as noted, very ornamental, but the 
fruits are often produced in great abun- 
dance and would be likely to make a mess 
of road and side walk.—E. B. S., Hard- 
wick 


ORCHIDS. 


; . . : 
Miltonia vexillaria. 
M. VEXILLARIA is one of the most variable 
Orchids in cultivation, and great interest 
was taken in this plant for some years 
prior to its introduction in 1872. The col- 
lector, Bowman, while in New Granada in 
1866-67, reported the presence of a scarlet 
Odontoglossum, and in all probability he 
was referring to the Miltonia under notice. 
Wallis and Roezl also failed to get live 
plants home, owing to the difficulty and 
delay in transport. Chesterton, however, 
sueceeded, and the first plants flowered in 
this country in the spring of 1878. Since 
that date it has become a general 
favourite, and one of the reasons for its 


popularity is the number of distinct varie- 


ties (betaveen thirty and forty have been 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society), which, in turn, have yielded 
many beautiful hybrids. The most beauti- 


Miltoma vexillaria Memoria G. D. Owen. 


ful variety in cultivation is Memoria G. D. 
Owen, 2nd when shown by the late Sir F. 
Wigan in 1896 it was awarded the First- 
Class Certificate. The characteristic fea- 
ture of this plant-is the very remarkable 
large dark crimson blotch on the crest por- 
tion of the labellum, which is well shown 
in the illustration. The petals and upper 
sepal are bright rose, the lower sepals be- 
ing of a paler tint. Whenever shown, this 
Miltonia always attracts considerable at- 
tention, and plants have been eagerly 
sought for by Orehid breeders. When the 
collection of the late Sir I. Wigan was 
sold, three small specimens® realised 500, 
42), and 390 guineas respectively. 

Plants are more plentiful now, and prices 
ave not so high as formerly. A number of 
hybrids has been raised from M. G. D. 
Owen, many of which retain the butterfly- 
like bloteh; while in some instances it is 
enlarged. The richly-coloured crimson 
blotch referred to is quite permanent. 
Another good point tis that M. vexillaria’ 
G. D. Owen, with its near relative vexil- 
laria Leopoldi, and the hybrids that have 
appeared during recent years are as easily 
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grown as the type, and may be cultivated 
in the same house and provided with simi- 
lar conditions. 

The temperature of the house should be 
kept as equable as possible throughout the 
year, a minimum of 55 degs. being main 
tained, but with sun-heat these figures will 
be exceeded. During the summer and 
spring much can be done to keep down the 
temperature. The blinds must be lowered 
enrly-in the day, the floors and stages 
damped down, and air admitted freely 
when the elements warrant the opening of 
the ventilators. At the present time the 
plants will be pushing up their flower- 
spikes, two scapes often coming from the 
same pseudo-bulb, but if the plants are 
small and weak one spike should be re- 
moved directly it is large enough to pinch 
out. When the flowering period is over 
the plants undergo a short rest in the cool 
house, but water must be afforded in suffi- 
cient quantity to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
plump. After a few weeks’ repose, and 
about August, the repotting is done. This 





should be carried out annually, the com- 
post. consisting of Osmunda fibre three 
parts, and one part chopped Sphagnum 
Moss to which is added a sprinkling of 
finely-crushed crocks. Ordinary flower- 
pots or pans-are chosen and are filled to 
two-thirds of their depth with potsberds 
for drainage, as Miltonia vexillaria yaric- 
ties are more or less surface-rooting. Re- 
move most of the old soil, cut off dead 
roots, and any useless back pseudo-bulbs, 
two or three behind each lead being suffi- 
cient for the future welfare of the plant. 
If the variety is a choice one the pseudo- 
bulbs removed can be used for increasing 
the stock. Make the soil fairly firm about 
the roots and bring it up level with the 
rim of the receptacle. When the repotting 
is completed arrange the plants a couple 
of feet from the roof-glass, give sufficient 
water to wet the whole of the compost, 
when no more will be needed for several 
days. The surroundings must, however, be 
kept moist and the plants protected from 
the sun’s rays until they become estab- 
lished, when more light can be admitted. 
Do not over-water the roots. T. W. B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Auriculas. 


IN days gone by these charming old-world 
flowers were held in high esteem, and coin- 
petition was keen at the various shows 
held in different parts of the country. 
Now, however, the alpine <Auricula is 
general favourite, although we see ocena- 
Sionally.a few. of the green-edged,. grey- 
edged, white-edged, and self yarieties. I 
haye grown quantities of each group, but, 
to me, the alpines appealed if viewed from 
the decorative standpoint. I-must admit 
the selfs contained some flowers with re- 
markable colouring, especially such. as 
Ruby, Mikado, and Favourite. The green- 
edged, grey-edged, and white-edged yarie- 
ties only appeal to the florist of the old 
school, and certainly to only a few of the 
present-day  flower-lovers. The alpine 
Auriculas are in a_ different category. 
This section contains some flowers of re- 
markable beauty, and I always prized the 
following dozen :—Argus, Duke ‘of York, 
Firefly, Phyllis _Douglas, Admiration, 
Teviotdale, Majestic, Thetis, Uranie, Blue 
sell, Rosy Morn, and Ettrick. I know 
there are others, and no doubt a few are 
better than those named, but for a_ be- 
ginner the above would form a_ suitable 
nucleus for a collection. No difficulty is 
experienced in growing these plants, and 
only a cold-frame free from’ drip~ is 
needed. 

When the plants have gone out of bloom 
repotting is done, but if any of the flowers 
have been fertilised such plants must wait 
until the crop is gathered. Large pots are 
not needed, and they should be of the long 
thumb type without a rim, depth being 
more important than width. Good drain- 
age must be provided, and. a thin layer of 
fibrous loam should be placed over the 
potsherds. The compost is made up of 
three parts yellow fibrous loam, one part 
leaf-mould, with a moderate sprinkling of 
rotten cow-manure which has been rubbed 
through a 43-inch mesh sieve. A 6-inch 
potful of crushed oyster-shells may be 
added to every bushel of the mixture. 
When ; 


REpPoTTING, most of the old soil is re- 
moved, the bottom of the tap root ex- 
amined, and if-it shows signs of decay 
the diseased portion is cut away and the 
wound dusted over with powdered char- 
coal. ‘Lhe woolly aphis is usually present 
among the roots, but if Tobacco powder is 
sprinkled over them they can be held in 
check. Methylated spirit is often applied 
to the affected parts with a small brush, 
but I haye found water and the spirit in 
equal proportions of sufficient strength to 
kill the aphis. Offsets are removed and 
the soil made fairly firm. When the re- 
potting is completed return the plants to 
the cold-frame, give enough water to wet 
the whole of the soil, and until the roots 
are re-established only a little ventilation 
is needed. Afterwards they need san 
abundance of air, and they must be grown 
hard and not coddled in any way. Water- 
ing is an important factor in Auricula 
culture. The plants ought never to be 
overdone with moisture at the’ base, and 
(luring the winter care must be exercised 
anda plant only given water when it really 
requires it. Dead leaves must be removed 
directly they are seen, and as the flower- 
spikes decay a watch must be kept to pre- 
vent any disease starting at the point 
where the base of the scape leaves the 
plant. Greenfly must be destroyed when- 
ever it appears, the best method being to 


water, 


vaporise the frame lightly two nights in 


succession, 

Orrsrers.—As stated above, offsets are 
taken at the time of repotting, but they 
may also be removed at other seasons 
whenever they are large enough. — It is 
immaterial whether they possess roots or 
not, for if they are placed in a cold-frame 
and the lights are kept more or less closed. 
for a week or two they readily form roots 
Naturally, the grower will be looking for 
offsets from choice yarieties, or any par- 
ticular kind he wishes to inerease, but 
with the ordinary stock it will suflice if 
the side growths are removed twice during 
the year. 

Sreps.—This is another method of pro- 
pagation, although from a batch of seed- 
lings the great majority will be inferior to 
existing — kinds. Seeds are best sown 
directly they. are ripe, but if sowing is 
delayed’ from any cause the operation 
should wait till the following March. The 
pots or pans are filled to one-half of their 
depth with drainage, and then a layer off 
sandy soil is placed in the pan. The seeds 
are covered lightly, and the receptacles 
are arranged on a shelf in the cool green- 
house, the pans being covered with a piece 
of glass or paper until germination begins. 
Pot off when large enough, and treat the 
same as established plants. 

Perhaps the greatest enemy —of the 
Auricula is damp during late autumn and 
early winter, but this ean be prevented, to 
a certain extent, by keeping the plants as 
dry as possible overhead. Drip from the 
lights must he avoided, and, when giving 
none ought to aec umulate among: 
the leay es or in-the heart of the plant. 

A few Auriculas, espec: ally those with 
yellow flowers, are offen seen on the rock 
garden, one of the best -I have aes in 
this way being Queen Alexandr: a de- 
lightful- yellow. flower on long seis 


Wik 





Scabiouses, 


A REPRESENTATIVE 


herbaceous 
should include Scabiouses, as 
them a collection would ba incomplete. 
The most popular, S. caucasica, is valued 
not only because of the charming lavender- 
blue flowers, but just as much owing to 
the freedom. With which such are borne, 
and the length of time they remain in a 
good state when cut. Scabiouses are not 
difficult of culture when once their needs 
are understood. Supposing, for instance, 
one has the choice of planting them either 
in a stiff and he: ivy loam, or a soil ofa 
light sandy nature, the wisest plan would 
be to diseard fhe former, especially if it is 
not very well drained, and select. the 
lighter, and, what is perhaps quite as im- 
portant,’ warmer soil, making it more ser- 
Viceable still by digging in 
manure and a little leaf-mould. I do not 
think that many ~ people appreciate the 
composition of the soil before planting in 
spring; some, at least, who have failed 
have done so, not because the plants were 
poor to begin with, but in consequence of 
locating them in 2 cold position, where 
the soil was heavy —and — not properly 
drained. 
PLANTING,-~—The 
piouses may rest 
prepared to treat 
ner, and will 


border 
without 


beginner with “- Sea- 
assured that, if he is 
them in a diberal man- 
give them space to grow un- 


well-rotted * 
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/ 
hampered by other things, he will have the 
satisfaction of seeing his plants bloom 
freely, and be an attraction to the borders. 
Young plants can be procured towards the 
end of March or beginning of April, and 
will go.for a year or two- without 
dividing ; but if left too long before this 
is undertaken they sometimes die off in a 
inysterious manner. This, however, may 
be guarded-against by raising plants from 
seed, and treating them practically as 
biennials, sowing in the open ground in 
May for blooming the following year, or, 
to accelerate growth and get them well 
established by autumn, seed can be sown 
in a cold frame amy time from March. 
Plants so raised will be ready for getting 
into their permanent quarters by autumn-— 
2 south border is most suitable. 

VARIETIES.—Lesides the one mentioned, 
there are alba perfecta (white) and-ochro- 
leuca’ (pale yellow), but the general 
favourite is undoubtedly caucasica, which 
blooms more or less throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

One cannot, in writing of Scabiouses, 
omit to mention those of a biennial nature, 
“which, however, may be raised in heat in 
spring and bloomed the same year, and in 
“this way can be treated as a half-hardy 
annual, yielding flowers of white and 
purple and pink and rose: These, how- 
ever, like the perennial forms, love the 
Same conditions—yiz., a sunny position, 
with a light and well-drained soil. 

TOWNSMAN. 


Tulip Inglescombe White. 
Tris has, according to ‘fhe Report of 
the Tulip Nomenclature Committee,” a 
somewhat loose, cup-shaped, white flower, 
the tips of the segments reflexed. It is a 
great addition to the comparatively short 
list of white May-flowering Tulips. This 
description agrees with the flower figured 
Or Del OE, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilium candidum from scales.—Those 
who -followed the directions given in 
GARDENING last year for raising this 
beautiful Lily from scales should be able 
to see signs of active growth by now. 1 
took up a couple of bulbs after flowering 
in July and left them out on a bench in 
the greenhouse for a month or two until 
the scales had become limp and were easy 
to detach from the bulb without breaking. 
At the beginning of September I put the 
scales into a box containing a compost of 
finely sifted leaf-mould and sand, ‘stand- 


ing them upright and just covering them - 


with the soil. In the middle of January I 
noticed the scales were, many of them, 
pushing up above the surface of the soil, 
and upon examining them I found they 
had already formed bulblets at the base of 
the scale-and had pushed out thick, strong 
roots into the compost. Of course, they 
will be a little time before they reach 
flowering size, but I am quite content to 
wait.—wW. O. C. 

Acacia platyptera.—Most of the 
house Acacias flower during the spring 
months, but this is an exception, as_its 
blossoms are borne during the late autumn 
and winter. It is, moreover, in general 
Appearance widely different from 
members of the genus. ‘This is owing to 
the fact that it is practically leafless, the 
place of the foliage being taken by peculiar 
winged growths with which the branches 
are furnished.’ The flowers, like golden 
balls, are borne over a lengthened period. 
This Acacia is less vigorous than most of 
the others, and thrives bést in a compost 
of which about one-half is peat. It is 
more difficult to strike from cuttings than 
the majority of the genus.—K. R. W.. 
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Eradicating Bracken. — Some experi- 
ments were recently carried out by the 
~Pepartment of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity College of N. Wales to deter- 
mine the best way of destroying this pest. 
Tt was found that the most certain method 
of dealing with this pest is regular and 
eareful cutting at monthly intervals, com- 
-mencing in the first week in June and. con- 
tinuing im the first weeks of July, August, 
and September. In this way it was found 
that in a few years the Bracken, even of 
the strongest growth, will have practically 
completely disappeared. Such repeated 
cuttings, even if not commenced till the 
beginning of July, have a very great effect. 
If repeated cuttings each year cannot be 
carried. out, the best plan is to cut each 
year as soon as the Bracken has reached 
‘full growth, usually from the beginning to 
the middle of July. This method will nof, 
however, bring about such complete 
eradication as follows with the other 
method, at least for a long period. Cut- 


Cotyledon simplicifolius on the rock ‘garden at Lilford Hall, Northants. 


ting in August and September, unless fol- 
little 
Unless cutting is 
eommenced at the beginning of June and 
continued regularly it is very desirable 
that the Bracken, after having been cut, 
should be removed, as the rotting Bracken 
on the ground greatly hinders the forma- 


lowing earlier cuttings, has very 


effect in most eases. 


tion ofa firm grazing turf. 


Herbaceous Phloxes.—These love a deep 
and rich soil, and where division is not 
absolutely necessary, it is as well to go 
and thin out 
the weakly shoots, retaining only the most - 
Another point one needs to 
wateh is that to prevent slugs attacking 
soot-box ~ should 
dustings 


over each ¢lump carefully, 
promising. 


the 
periodical 


the young growths, 
be kept handy, and 
given.—ToWNSMAN. 


Anemones and Ranunculi.—These 


with 


down, in the beds. Plant 


the soil, 


retained by the cow manure. 


-plant for the rock garden. 


fine 
spring flowers may now be safely planted, 
atid those who have no previous experience 
are recommended to see that, if possible, 
a good layer of cow manure is placed, well 
the 
‘claw’ downward, pressing firmly imto 
Both, and the Ranuneuli espe~- 
cially, will be benefited by the moisture 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


nd 


Tis is a distinct and extremely handsome 
It is of neat 
habit and perfectly hardy, always yielding 
al abundance of graceful golden flowers 
from May to July. These rise from a mass 
of bright green Sedum-like foliage. ~ It is 
of easy culture and thrives in any well- 
drained situation in light, sandy soil. Pro- 
pagation is readily effected by division 
from cuttings or from seed. This plant 
was given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 8th, 1915. 

re Ws 1G 
The spathulate, slightly 
leaves of this distinct species are fleshy, 
midway in this respect, as also size, be- 
tween those of Lewisia, Cotyledon, and 





Sedum gpurium. Possessed of a stoloni- 
ferous rootéstock, though minus the per- 
nicious, weed-like character of the Stone- 
erop noted, perennial habit with a freedom 
of growth is ensured, and these, wedded 
to a plant of unusual distinctness, should 
go far towards ensuring for it a home in 
many a rock garden. If is likely to be 
best suited in the drier positions, in semi- 
vertical places, with loam and dis- 
integrated rock in nearly equal parts as 
its chief food, or loam and the oft-recom- 
mended mortar-rubble so serviceable to 
many rock-loving subjects. A fairly sunny 
aspect in which the racemes of drooping 
yellow flowers may appear to advantage 
should be chosen. Comparatively poor or 
roeky soils appear to invest it with a 
sturdier. habit, and, even |if dwarfed 
thereby, it does not suffer. in decorative 
effect. It is 6 inches high. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Primula frondosa.—This resembles P. 
farinosa, but is an-easier plant in: most 
gardens. It likes a cool place with mois- 
ture in summer, but care is required that 
it is not too wet in winter. If it has a 
chance of getting its roots down into moist 





crenate 
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Cotyledon simplicifolius. 


soil without its ‘‘ neck ”’ 
foo much wet from October to February 
there is little fear of it. I have found 
that a mulch of dryish soil and gravel put 
about the plant before winter rains set in 
saves many a plant from rotting away at 
the neck.—S. ARNOTT. 
Arabis aibida compacta.—A friend of 
mine, whose views once carried great 
weight in botanical circles, assured me 
that A. albida compacta is the same as the 
Rock Cress first introduced as Arabis 
alpina. He considered that A. alpina 
should be a much dwarfer and neater plant 
than the White Rock Cress usually known 
by that name. However this may be, this 
variety compacta is so much neater that 


being exposed to 





it may well take the place of either A. 
alpina or A. albida in their single forms. 
The others may be more suited for trailing 
over. big stones or on banks, but A. 2. 
eompacta never seems out of place in a 
small or large rock garden. Seeds gener- 
ally come pretty true to the parent.—Hss. 
Making pond watertight.—In the issue 
of GARDENING for March 15th there is an 
inquiry from ‘Ww. PP.’ about making a 
pond watertight. I made a pond of practi- 
eally the same dimensions as his—conerete 
sides nnd bottom. It leaked badly when 
finished. After various experiments with- 
out success I tried, “ Ironite,’’ following 
very carefully the printed instructions. 
It has been completely successful; no leak- 


age whatever since last spring. It cost 
me, as far as I remember, about 30s.— 
ered ty 


Grub eating Primulas.—I have lost a lot 
of Primula Bulleyana, P. Beesiana, and 
varieties of these sorts by a grub, whieh 
éats through the crown just as they are 
coming into flower, The erub is of a brown- 
erey colour, about 2 inch long, rather like 
a eaterpillar. What is the best remedy? 
Last year I tried Vaporite, which, I think, 
did some good:—P. H. 
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Self- Protecting Broccoli. 


By selecting varieties of Broceoli that 
come into use at different periods an 
almost unbroken supply ean be maintained 
during the greater part of the year in ordi- 
hairy winters, One of the best is Veiteh’s 
Self-protecting, which comes into use when 
the Autumn Giant Cauliflower is finished. 
It produces large heads of a particularly 
clear white colour, firm, and of fine shape. 
In order to haye a erop to suceeed the 
Giant Cauliflower a sowing should be made 
upon & warm south border the last week in 
March, or, better still, ina cold frame. In 
the latter the seedlings will come up earlier 
and be ready to prick out at the hottom of 
a south wall, where they will get strong 
and stocky. They will then be ready to 
plant out finally about the middle of May. 
This crop will be ready to cut by the time 
the latest crop of Giant Cauliflowers is 
over. -The main erop of Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli should be sown from 
April 8th to 12th. The young plants have 
then time to make their growth and mature 
it before commencing to form their heads. 
The stalls must be well hardened- before 
the button commences to form in the crown 
of the plant, or one need not expect a head 
of well-finished Broccoli.. Plants growing 
in shady places or underneath trees, even 
if the stalk or stem is as strong as that of 
plants in open quarters, only produce small 
and impertectly-formed heads; and it may 
be observed that the usable parts of plants 
growing in such situations are found to be 
deficient of flavour. Broccoli of this de- 
scription is not eémparable with that pro- 
duced in the fields. The latter have fine 
dark-coloured stems and beautiful close, 
compact heads, fit for any table. The 
seeds may either be sown upon beds broad- 
cast or in drills 8 inches apart. As soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle 
prick them out 8 inches asunder upon a 
piece of ground which has heen well 
firmed. Some time during the latter part 
of June plant them out upon a piece of 
ground which has been deeply dug and 
well enriched with rotten manure. 
21 inches apart row from row and 18 inches 
plant from plant, treading the ground firm 
in the rows... I commenced cutting my 
earliest-planted Broccoli the first week in 
November, and had a continuous supply of 
fine heads up till Christmas. I lifted a 
number of plants and planted them ina 
light airy shed. They-had partly formed 
their heads before: being -lifted, and the 
latter developed properly, and have only 
been finished a few days ago. The leaves 
of this variety afford the heads more pro- 
tection than any other variety with which 
I am acquainted. They twist over each 
other very closely, and TI think this 
Broccoli may be said to. be tolerably hardy. 
A few plants which still remain look as if 
we might get a few heads yet from them 
before Snow’s Winter White is ready to 
cut. GC. 


Onions and Leeks.—Iull sowings of 
Onions and of Leeks ean now be made. 
Sow in firm ground in shallow drills 
drawn 14 inches apart. After covering the 
seeds, the surface of the bed is by some 
trodden, but unless the soil is yery light,:I 
fancy this precaution is unnecessary. 
There are many sterling kinds of Onions 
for out of door sowing, and among them I 
have found Yellow Zittau, Rousham Park 
Hero, Nuneham Park, and (for a red 
variety) Wethersfield to be as good as any. 
The planting of autumn-sown Onions 


Plant_- 


should be completed, and the surplus 
plants in the seed-bed firmed up and re- 
tained for early pulling. In the case of 
Leeks, nothing is better for general pur- 
poses than the old Musselburgh, while, if 
a few plants are required for exhibition, 
the Lyon or Renton’s Monarch will be 
found useful.—KirK. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

In GarpDENING for December 20th the 
writer on ** Winter Work on Allotments ”’ 
refers to Brussels Sprouts as not haying 
been a very successful crop last year, 
generally, owing to Jate raising of seed- 
lings and the spell of dry weather with 
which we had to contend in early spring. 
There is a deal of truth in this, but I sub- 
mit that another reason why allotment 
holders get such meagre results from 
Brussels Sprouts is because they do not 
plant them out on ground by themselves. 
Many are still content to drop in the plants 
between rows of early and even second 
early Potatoes, and it is not wntil these are 
off the ground that the . 
proper chance ito develop, and by then 
much valuable time has been lost. More 
than any other of the Winter 
family, Brussels need a longer period of 
growth to have them in the highest state 
of culture, hence the advisability, as the 
writer of the article points out, of seed 
being sown about the end of January under 
glass... We are all feeling the shortage .of 
stable manure in these days, and it is a 
difficult matter to get-a substitute to sup- 
ply humus as good, 

I have found that working into the soil 
leaves and decaying 
answers very well, with now and again a 
dressing of a fertiliser and occasional 
dressings of nitrate of soda on the sut- 
face. It is not to be supposed that excep)- 
tionally fine buttons can~ be had from 
plants” starved in their early 
amongst other crops, and this is what it 
really amounts to. By all means sow seed 
under glass early, and at the same time 
reserve ground for'*the plants where one 
can make it as rich as possible. No winter 
crop pays better than Brussels Sprouts, 
but if not liberally treated they are likely 
to disappoint. WoopBASTWICckK. 
~ —— Generally speaking, these are poor. 
In many instances now (early in Decem- 
ber) there are none large enough to gather. 
In the shops the price is 6d. per Ib. for 
very poor material. <A friend has a lot in 
a field. He is a most successful grower. 
This year he gaye them the same treat- 
ment, but at the end of November he had 
not obtained a peck. In my garden the 
results are the same. The dry weather 
accounts for this, especially -where~ the 
land is light and dry. I am glad to say I 
have a good supply of dice young tender 
Cabbages. Ja Gx Ee 


Artichokes.—At the present time, when 
the Artichoke quarter is being cleaned and 
the plants attended to, those who may wish 
to increase the number of Ithis acceptable 
vegetable may easily do so. The offsets 
which are thrown out reund the old stools 
may be easily slipped off, amd if these be 
planted in good, rich soil, they. will soon 
give a good account of themselves. — No 
vegetable responds so markedly to a 
nul¢éhing of good, rotten manure, 
when it is possible to do so this should 
now ‘be given, and allowed to lie on the 
quarter oyer the summer.—kKtirx. 
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Wart Disease: The Purchase 
of Sound Seed Potatoes. 


Tue only successful method at present 
known of combating this serious disease of 
Potatoes is by restricting cultivation to 
varieties which resist the attacks of the 
fungus. Trials carried out at Ormskirk 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries during the past few years de- 
monstrate that there is a considerable num- 
ber of varieties which are absolutely proof 
against the disease. It is very necessary, 
however, that only true stocks of these 
immune varieties should be planted.  Dis- 
appointment in the past as to resistant 
varieties has been due either to (a) 
wrongly-named seeds, or (6) the presence 
of rogues, or (c) to the use of varieties 
which, though formerly supposed to be 
immune, had not been properly tested on 
badly and unifermly infected soil. 

In order to assist those who wish to ob- 
tain seed of true stocks of immune yarie- 
ties the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries arranged-during the last season 
to inspect growing crops and to issue certi- 
ficates covering those found to be true to 
type and reasonably free from rogues. The 
Ministry is now preparing’ a list of the 
srowers in various parts of England and 
Wales -to whom these certifientes were 
issued, together with particulars as to the* 
variety and are: grown, Copies of this 
list, price 6d. post free, will be obtainable 
at an, early date, on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry -of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 3, St. James’s Squire; S.W..1. 
Each of the growers shown onthe list has 
given an undertaking -that all the’ seed 


- Potatoes sold by him during the season 


1919-20, under the certificate number indi- 
cated, wiil_be obtained only from those 
fields on which the crops haye been ex- 
amined and*passed by an inspector of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the growers have also agreed to quote the 
serial number. (and letter, if any) of the 
certificate. on any inyoice relating to the 
sale of the Potatoes in question. 

Potatoes of approved immune rarieties, 
which have been inspected while growing, 
and certified by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and VWisheries, by the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland, or by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, may be introduced into an in- 
fected area without licence, but on. the 
oceasion of a sale of such Potatoes for 
planting, the seller must furnish the buyer 
with a-declaration, preferably. in the in- 
voice, correctly stating the-serial number 
of the relative certificate. No other Pota- 
toes for planting maybe brought into an 
infectéd area except under licence from the 
Ministry. Potatoes grown in any infected 
area, or on land to which the provisions of 
the Order as to infected areas have been 
applied, must not be sold for planting on 
land which is not in an infected area, or 
to which the Order does not apply. : 


Rhubarb.—Provided. the ground has 
been well trenched and manured, the pre- 


, Sent is a suitable time to make mew planta- 


tious of Rhubarb. Old stools, may be 
lifted and carefully divided, setting iout 
the plants in rows 6 feet apart, allowing a 
space of 4 feet between the plants in the 
row. When planting is finis red, spread a 
thick layer of stable manure over the soil 
asa mulch, _A little protection should be 
afforded to plantations of Rhubarb in the 
open, in order to obtain a supply early in 
the: season. Long stable Jitter placed over 
hurdles will answer the purpose well. 
tS sieletth Raten tii Aiea vk as 


If you like this copy of : 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 


we will send them each a copy, - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Pyracanthas. 


Tar Pyracanthas are a group of evergreen 
trees or shrubs belonging to Rosacem, and 
elosely allied to the Thorns and Rock- 
sprays; in fact they may be considered as 
the connecting link between Cratwrgus 
and Cotoneaster. One species, P. coccinea, 
has been grown in our gardens for many 
years, but the remaining species have been 
introduced during the. last twenty-five 
years, and are still little known. In 
many places Pyracanthas are regarded as 
wall plants only, but there are many 
gardens in the milder parts of the country 
where they form excellent bushes in the 


open ground. In addition to being good 
evergreens they are also. worth. growing 
for the sake of their flowers and fruits, 
the fruiting period being the time when 
- they are most highly appreciated. Pyra- 
eanthas sueceed in any good, well-drained 
soil, but give the best results in good loam. 
They can be increased by seeds or by cut- 
tings of short shoots dibbled into light, 
sandy. soil in a close frante during 


= “summer: 


The species available-are as follows: 

‘P. ANGUSTIFOLIA.—In 1899 seeds of this 
shrub were sent to Kew from Western 
China by Lieut. Jones. It was soon found 
a be more tender than P. coccinea, for 
plants growing in nursery quarters were 
killed outright, whereas plants of the older 
species in exposed positions were un- 
injured. It, however, stands well against 
a wall, and-that is its proper place except 


* 


-armed with oceasional spines. 


in the mildest parts of the country, Grow- 
ing to a height of 12 feet or more it forms 
a spreading bush with stiff branches 
The leaves 
narrow, each usually 
and } inch wide, green 
above, and covered by a greyish felt be- 
neath. The white flowers are borne in 
short and rather dense corymbs in May, 
and they are followed by orange-red 
fruits. whieh ripen during. late summer. 
It is a very beautiful plant when well 
fruited, but appears to require econsider- 
able warmth and exposure fto-sun. 


are oblong and 
about 2 inches long 


Pyracantha Gibbsi. 


P.. coccinEA —This. is known 
Pyracantha and Burning Bush. If is a 
native of S. Europe and Asia Minor, and 
forms a large bush, or occasionally a small 
tree 12 feet to 20°feet high. The branches 
are rather spiny, and clothed with dark 
green leaves, more or less oval in outline, 
and up to 2! inches long. The white 
flowers, produced freely in compact heads 
during June, are followed by large num- 
bers of bright red fruits which, if pro- 
tected from birds, remain on the bushes 
throughout the greater part of the winter. 
In the southern counties it forms a fine 
bush in the open ground, while it is 
popular in many parts of the country as a 
wall plant. The variety Lalandei is even 
more vigorous and free fruiting than the 
type, while the fruits are rather larger, 

P. eRENULATA is a native of the Hima- 
laya, and has-much in common with P. 


“A variety 


both as 


coccinea, It can, however, be © dis- 
tinguished by its obovate leaves and 


rather smaller flowers and fruits. It 
forms a large bush with spiny branches, 
which are rather leafy than those of 
P. coccinea. In most parts of the country 
it requires wall protection. 

P. Greest.—The accompanying 


less 


illustra- 


tion gives a good idea of the free-fruiting 
qualities of this shrub. A native of 


Yunnan, if appears to be quite as hardy as 
P. coecinera. Forming an erect bush, with 
long, arching, almost. spineless branches, 
it produces dark green leaves each up to 
5 inches long and J inch wide. The white 
flowers, produced. freely in May or early 
June, are followed by bright red fruits. 
If was named in 1916 by Mr. A. Bruce 
Jackson, in honour of Mr. Vieary. Gibbs. 
has -recently been described 
name of Yunnanensis, which 


under the 


. 





obovate 
being 


from the type in having 
the -leaves of the type 
pee Both are hardy in the open. 
 ROGERSIANA iS another hardy species. 
It eee a bush at least 10 feet high, with 
small leaves, each 3 Bey * 14 inches long, 
and up to 3 inch wide. The flowers, each 


differs 
leaves, 


about inch aeéross, are borne in small 
corymbs, and are followed by small red 
fruits. It was sent from Western China 
by Mr. Forrest, and was named in honour 


of Mr. Coltman Rogers, who first brought 
the bush to publie notice. D. 


Pruning Philadelphus (7.).—The time 
to prune the Mock Oranges is as soon as 
possible after the flowering is over, and 
the way to carry it out is to cut away all 
old, exhausted -shoots, thus leaving space 
for the development of clean, vigorgus 
erowths, which will produce the flowers 
the following seasoi. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Deutzias for Forcing. 


IN some parts of the country the Deutzias 
are not very satisfactory outdoor shrubs 
on account of the inflorescences appear- 
ing early, and the flowers being injured 
in the bud stage by frost or cold winds. 
Those same species or hybrids are excel- 
lent for forcing for greenhouse or con- 
servatory decoration in spring, and there 
are few more charming plants under glass 
during February and Mareb than well- 
grown bushes of Deutzia gracilis or D. 
Lemoinei. 

When Deutzias are to be forced, it is 
better ito grow plants solely with that end 
in view rather than lift. bushes from the 
shrubbery for forcing. When grown for 
forcing, the cultivator naturally directs 
the energy of his plants to the production 
of the best flowering wood, all else being 
cut away. Thus he can secure plants of a 
size easily handled, and capable of pro- 
ducing the maximum number of flowers in 
the shortest possible time. To obtain 
suitable plants, he takes cuttings of young 
shoots 8 inches or 4 inches long in June or 


the vigour of the plants is directed into 
the production of strong shoots, and as 
soon as danger of frost is over, plant them 
in rich soil. As a rule, it does not pay to 
keep the planits for more tham three years 
or four years, a succession. of young plants 
giving better results and less trouble than 
bothering with old iones. By rooting cut- 
tings from forced plants in March and 
planting them out: in May a growing 
season may be gnined. 

In addition to D. gracilis and D; 
Lemoinei, the following species, varieties, 
and hybrids are suitable for forcing :—D. 
compacta, D. discolor, D. longifolia, D. 
parviflora, D. purpurascens, D. campanu- 
lata, D. carminea, D. rosea, D. venusta, 
D. kalmimflora, and D. Apple Blossom. 

1: 


Cyclamens Undisturbed for 
Four Years. 


THE war was the cause of gardeners not 
carrying out many of their usual prac- 


Cyclamens undisturbed for four years, 


July, and inserts them in sandy soil in a 
close and warm frame. Roots are formed 
quickly, and the young plants are ready 
for planting in well-worked, loamy soil in 
August. They can be placed 6 inches 
apart in rows 15 inches apa rt, and be left 
for fifteen months. During the following 
Summer the shoots are restricted to three 
or four on each plant, all else being cut 
away as they appear. In October they are 
lifted. If small plants are required for 
forcing, the best are taken, the others 
being replanted 12 inches or 15 inches apart 
in rows 18 inches apart, the object being to 
allow plenty of light and air to mature 
the shoots. In February cut. the plants 
down 10 within 2 inches or 8 inches of the 
ground, and when new shoots appear re- 
strict them to from nine to twelve on each 
plant. During the summer these shoolts- 
will grow from 15 inches to 20 inches long, 
becoming well ripened during autumn. In 
October lift them and place them in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots, plunge them in ashes, and 
force as desired. After forcing, cut all 
the flowering shoots back {o the point 
where a.strong young shoot a ppears, keep 
the plants in a structure-free from frost 
until they can be planted out in the nur- 
eery again, and feed them with manure- 
water. Remove weak growths, so that alt 


tices, adopting fresh methods, and making 
new discoveries. One such discovery in 
my case was how remarkably well Cycla- 
men plants will do without the annual 
shaking out and repotting. Top-dressing 
also was not done, and the only help given 
was a few waterings of weak manure- 
water. I am growing the same plants on 
again this year untouched, but can discern 
a lessening — in quality and flowering. 
Where help is at any time none too plenti- 
ful a discovery like the aboye is a boon, 
and most satisfactory results can be ex- 
pected should the plants be left but two or 
three years without repotting. The plants 
referred to were allowed to ecome along 
quite naturally; being kept in a eold frame 
until the beginning of December each year’, 
then stood on a shelf ina slightly-heated 
plant-house. ©. TURNER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heating a greenhouse.—] am having a 
sreenhouse constructed. Are the im: 
proved hot-air heaters, now advertised, for 
burning paraftin oil, a Suitable method of 
heabing in winter? Any hints as to stocl- 
ing and furnishing the house would be 
appreciated.—H, S. 

[As you give no idea of the size of your 
greenhouse, it is. difficult to answer your 


* large flower-pot thereon. 
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questions. We have had no experience of 
-the improved hot-air heater, but in a very 
small greenhouse the frost may be kept 
out by 4 small stove without injury to the 
plants, provided (and this is an all-im- 
portant point) the lamp is kept regularly 
trimmed. The heating surface of the 
Stove may be increased by standing a 
On no aceount 
should the lamp be allowed to smoke, as 
the fumes of paraffin, beside being inju- 
rious to plants, are very penetrating and 
disagreeable. In the absence of any in- 
formation with regard to the size of the 
house and your requirements, we can onl y 
assume that, apart from the Tomatoes, you 
wish to grow a few flowering plants. If 
so, the quickest returns will be made by 
employing the general run of decorative 
subjects, such as Cannas, Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Marguerites, and Velargoniums of 
the different sections. These may be ob- 
tained in the spring at a cheap rate 
from the advertisers of greenhouse plants 
in GARDENING. ] 


Schizanthus failing.—I had a nice batch 
of Schizanthus, which was doing well in 
5-inch pots, but soon. after moving them 
to T-inch pots the leaves started to turn 
yellow and fade, as on enclosed Plants; I 
have them in a greenhouse kept up to 45 
degs. ona shelf near the glass, in soil of 
two parts -loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
IT shall be glad if you will kindly help me. 
—J. W. 
[We have carefully examined the speci- 
mens of Schizanthus, and can. find no 
reason for the plants dying off as they 
have done. The roots and the stem are 
quite dead, which would seem to indicate 
that the soil in which they were repotted 
is the seat_of the tromble- At all events, 
the cause is local, so that we must leave 
you to solve the mystery. The first con- 
sideration is whether any deleterious sub- 
Stance had been by any chance mixed 
- With the soil, or if the water is at fault. 
The compost in which the plants are potted 
is very suitable for the Schizanthus, and 
the fact that they did well when in 5-inch 
pots would indicate that such is the case. 
In our opinion, the source of the trouble 
is the soil in which they were last potted, 
for, of course, with your experience, they 
would be properly watered. ] 


. The Teneriffe Broom (Cytisus  filipes). 
—This is one of the most graceful of the 
Broom family, and, though too tender for 
Cultivation outdoors in most parts of the 
country, is a valuable plant for the green- 
house. It is of free growth, with long, 
slender, semi-pendulous branches, which 
are for the greater part devoid of leaves, 
their place being taken by the bright 
green shoots. The flowers are white, and 
borne, as a rulée,°in February and Mareh, 
4 succession being kept up for some time. 
It is an old plant, but now rarely met with 
in gardens. At one time Gt -was often 
sTrown as a standard, being f requently 
grafted on to seedling plants of the Labur- 
mun.—\W, “DP, 


Sweet Peas.—These will mow have made 
some ‘progress, and ought to be removed to 
cold frames. - If the presence of mice is 
Suspected, let some paison or traps be put 
into-the frames for a few nights before the 
Sweet Peas are placed in them. This hint 
is the outcome of a rather costly experi- 
ence at this time dast year, when in a 
single night over twenty pots of vigorous 
seedlings were destroyed. When milder 
weather comes, the Peas ma y be carefully 
hardened off, and, in our climate, if is 
generally possible to plant them out, with- 
out misgiving, in the week following, 


Easter. . 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Duke of Devonshire. 


THis excellent dessert Apple is much more 
appreciated in the north than in the south 
and west. Many gardeners in Scotland 
speak in the highest terms of its produc- 
tiveness and good quality. It is one of the 
most valuable Apples we have for private 
use. As stated, the quality is good and the 
fruit of a suitable dessert size, keeping 
well till the end of May. ‘Phe tree is a 
strong, vigorous grower, hardy, and does 
well in all forms of growth. The colour is 
pale lemon sprinkled over with russet. The 
flavour, however, together-with its long- 
keeping powers, is its chief recommenda- 
tion. Like a few of the best late dessert 
kinds, it must be allowed to hang on the 
tree as long as possible to secure*it in its 
best form, and so useful is it that it well 
repays the trouble of casting a net over : 
tree to protect the fruit from birds, which 
are very apt to make incisions close to the 
stalk. 





The Amateur’s Vinery. 


Tue amateur’s vinery is rarely devoted 
entirely to Vines, the majority. of such 
structures containing a miscellaneous col- 
lection of greenhouse plants, and often a 
number of Tomato plants. -Last year was 
a very bad one for, Grapes in different 
parts of the country owing to. lack of 
fuel and the undue cramming of. other 
kinds of plants into the structures. Mil- 
dew is difficult (0 eradicate when once it 
has become established on the Vines, so 
that growers who suffered loss through it 
last year must not lose heart if there is a 
recurrence of the evil this year, but fight 
the pest with redoubled vigour. Too fre- 
quently growers with a limited experience 


* in Grape culture either bottle wp the heat 


of the house too, much or else go to the 
other. extreme, and admit too much air 
early in the season, The happy. medium 
should be followed. If ‘the other occu- 
pants of the house are the chief concern, 
then, of course, the Vines must take 
second place; but tf the Vines are the 
plants mainly considered, then beware of 
air while cold winds 


prevail throughout, the spring. Do not be 


tempted to open the ventilators too far. if 
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the temperature is found to be many de- 


erees too high, but admit a very. small 
quantity of air through the top ventilators, 
and, if the wind be blowing strong and 
cold at the time, do not open the yéntila- 
tors, but sprinkle water on the path and 
walls of the structure. It is neither 
necessary nor wise to admit any air 
through the side ventilators before the end 
oi May. If the structure is adequately 
heated, maintain a little heat in the 
pipes every night and on eold days after 
the buds begin to swell, increasing. the 
artificial heat by about 2 degs. every ten 
days or so till summer temperature is 
reached. Whether ‘the Vines were in- 
fested by mildew or not last year, take 
precautions this spring; if such were not 
taken earlier, by making a mixture of 
sulphur three parts and lime one part in 
water, stirring the ingredients till they 
are of ‘the consistency of paint; then 
paint the whole of the rods with if, but do 
not toueh the buds with the liquid. 

All Vines growing under glass should 
be induced to start new growths by hus- 
banding sun-heat. Such Vines mature 


* 


Apple Duke of Devonshire. 


their young wood, especially of late varie- 
ties, in good time, and the fruit, too, 
ripens and colours _more satisfactorily. 
Syringe the rods every morning on fine 
days to soften the scales enclosing the 
buds, and thus enable the latter to grow 
freely and eyenly. All syringing must be 
stopped when the young shoots are from 
l ‘inch to 2 inches long. Sprinkle or spray 
water on the path and border in addition 
to the syringing. The damping.of the 
path, ete., must be continued after the 
Syringing ceases. It is when the young 
shoots are at this stage of growth that dis- 
budding should take place. ‘The tiny 
bunches of Grapes can also be seen in the 
noints of the shoots. The point of the 
buneh will show bright pink in eolour. 
Retain one shoot on eaeh spur, selecting 
the strongest, especially if it be —well 
placed. The soil of the border must not 
be allowed to become too dry Jegin 
tying down the young shoots just before 
they reach the glass, then gradually lower 
them to the wires. G. G: B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


French and Russian Apples.—Have you 
any. knowledge of French and Russian 
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Apples, and can you tell me which are the 
sweetest in flavour? The Italian nurseries 
have very few English or American varie- 
ties, but many of the French Reinette and 
Colville varieties, and Russian Apples like 
Caula, Tetofsky, Monstrueuse de Nikita, 
Okabena, Annurea, ete. Are the follow- 
ing very sweet :—Bedfordshire Seedling, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Stump, The Queen, 
Wdward VII., Graham’s Royal Jubilee, 
Cox’s Pomona, Ecklinville Seedling, Blen- 
heim, Bismarck?—M. S., /laly. 


The Thorn as a steck for Pears.—Your 
opinion with regard to the common Thorn 
as a stock for Pears will be much appre- 
ciated. I purpose grafting a few good varie- 
ties, such as Beurré d*Amanlis, Beurré 
Hardy, Doyenné du Comice, Marechal de 
la Cour, Fertility, and Marie, Louise, 
using the Thorn as a stock, and should 
like to know if these are suitable for direct 
union and what particular influence may 
be exercised upon them by the use of such 
a stock.—AMATEUR. 

Appie Ribston.—As an old reader of 
GARDENING, I should like ‘io express my 
pleasure on reading Mr. J. T. DBennett- 








Poe’s paragraph on page 90 of your paper 
for February 21st respecting the grand 
old Ribston Pippin Apple. I am an en- 
thusiast where Apples are concerned, and 
have always maintained that Ribston is 
the finest-flavoured Apple we have. I see 
several new kinds are listed in the cata- 


logues, which were not, apparently, known 
a few years ago. Has any. really good 


Apple been brought out lJately—I mean of 
good flavour; also is there any early 
Apple worth eating?—G. I’. Jones. 


Raspberry canes that were left at their 
full length when fastemed to the supports 
last autumm ‘should mow be shortened to a 
peit 6 inches higher than the stake or 
wire to which they are secured. Recently 
planted canes should be cut down to within 
G inches of the ground, to cause strong 

canes to be thrown uv this year fer fruit- 
ing next year, as, if left at their full 
length in the year of planing, a few small 
fruits are borne, and then the plants die, 
there not being enough vigour in them to 
perfect fruits and produce young canes at 
the same time. The. young shoots that 
spring from the eut- down canes should: be 
reduced to two when about 3 inches high. 


. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Crafting.—A start with this, where 
much has to be done, should, if the 
weather remains open and mild. be made. 
A change to colder conditions, which often 
occurs during the latter half of March, 
will naturally arrest, to a certain extent, 
the sap-flow ; consequently, if such takes 
plaee, the operation should for the time 
being be suspended. ‘There are various 
ways of grafting stocks or regrafting fruit 
trees, but unless old or well-established 
trees have to be dealt with—in which case 
crown grafting with two-year-old wood is 
the better method—that termed whip- 
grafting is the most suitable. To en- 
sure success grafting needs to be skilfully 
and expeditiously performed, as the 
shorter the period that elapses between 
the preparation of stock or branches, the 
eutting and fitting on of the scions, and 
the tying on of the same, followed by en- 
closing them with grafting wax or clay 
daubs, the less likely are the cut surfaces 
to get dry, and as a result a more rapid 
union is effected. Another inhportant 
point is to keep the butt ends of the scions 
immersed in water, a bucket being more 
convenient than anything else for the pur- 
pose. <A keen-edged knife, a sharp saw fo 
shorten large-sized branches, with a steady 
hand and a supply of broad strands of 
raflia for tying, are essential. 


Fig trees for the covering of walls out- 
doors may shortly be planted. In the 
meantime, prepare the section of border 
in which they are to be planted by remoy- 
ing the staple and refilling the vacant 
space with a mixture of loam and burnt 
soil, with a liberal quantity of old mortar 
rubbish. This. will. promote firm, short- 
jointed, fruitful growth, and, if the pre- 
eaution is taken to prevent the roots 
rambling beyond the prescribed limits of 
the prepared borders, the trees will even- 
tually yield good crops. Wien 


Mint is starting into growth is a good 
time to make new beds on a well-manured, 
friable soil. For an early supiply a shel- 
tered position is necessary ; for cutting 
‘from later, a more open spot is best. Be- 
fore planting make the soil moderately 
firm, and rake the surface level. Spread 
the roots thereon, cover with a couple of 
inches or so of fine soil, and make all firm 
with the back of a spade: If much forcing 
of this herb has to be done, a new bed, of 
asize to supply the necessary quantity of 
roots, should each season be made. Tarra- 
gon should also have the same attention 
where it is in-demand. The herb garden 
or border, as the case may be, should now 
be put in order, carrying out any renova- 
tions needed, and pointing over the soil 
between the plants afterwards. Aspara- 
gus is frequently in large demand during 
the winter and spring mouths, as well as 
later, when making its natural growth. 
To meet the demand, the annual raising of 
a number of crowns is then a necessity. 
The beds in which to grow them should, if 
the matter has not already had attention, 
be prepared at once. Well-drained, tho- 
roughly manured, and deeply dug- ground 
is essential for successful Asparagus cul- 
tivation, The seed may be sown direct in 
the beds or the planits raised in mild heat 
in small pots and set out in May, or one- 
year-old crowns may be employed instead. 
The latter should be planted when about 
to start growing. Proceed to plant 


Seakale cultings to grow on for forcing 
and for forming permanent plantations, 
jeaving the top of the cutting level with 
the soil surface, covering each after- 
wards with a handful or so of fine ashes, 
fo prevent slugs eating the young growths 
When they push up. <A well-dug, rich soil 
is a necessity for this cron. 
ASW. 


Scotland. . 


Rose-pruning.—The’ season for Rose- 
pruning is again at hand,. and where, 
owing to circumstances, the thinning and 
retraining of climbing and pillar Roses 
have been delayed, such work ought to be 
daken in hand before the others are at- 
tended to. All the old wood of last season 
must be cut out, and of the young growths 
only sufficient should be retained to cover 
pillar, trellis; or pergola thinly. cfs ae 
general way, too many growths are re- 
tained, the erection, of whatever kind, 
wssuming during the Summer an oOver- 
grown look, and the display is minimised. 
After these Roses have received attention, 
the Hybrid Perpetual section can be dealt 
with. It is, after all, rather a pity that 
these have been, to a considerable extent, 
ousted by the more recent and more popu- 
lar. Hybrid Teas, for, in the case of the 
older Roses, there are among them many 
very fine and very ‘sweetly scented varie- 
ties. After the H.-P.’s have been dealt 
with, the H.T.’s, and finally the “Tea 
Roses, can be attended to. No hard-and- 
fust rules can be laid down in the case of 
Rose-pruning except these: Cut out all 
weak and unprofitable wood and. that 
which is not necessary to the balance of 
fhe plant; prune weak growths rather 
severely back ‘and strong growths but 
moderately ; cut to an eye which points 


outward, and, after pruning is completed, - 


afford a dressing of manure, if such is 
considered to be necessary, and fork it in 
lightly. : 

Ivy-cutting.—This is a gcod time at 
which to undertake the annual trimming of 
Ivy upon walls or buildings. In cases where 
tidiness is not essential, the cutting can 
he done expeditiously by using an ordinary 
reaping hook; but where Ivy is grown 
upon the mansion it is better to use the 
gardem shears. In this connection, where 
Vitis inconstans is grown upon buildings, 
a look ought’ to be given to its require- 
ments in the way of cutting, ‘for when the 
growths reach the top of the house they 
take ipossession of the spouts, ete., find 
their way under the slates, and cause 
trouble later on. 


Fruit-houses.— After the fruits have set, 
and when they begin to swell, it is cus- 
tomary to put the syringe or garden en- 
gine to work twice daily in order to keep 
down insect pests. Many good = fruit 
growers, however, prefer to keep the 
houses at the necessary pitch of moisture 
by damping down the ‘borders and. the 
paths frequently. This is, in some in- 
stances, preferable _to  syringing—e.g., 
when there is a suspicion as to the purity 
of the water in regpect of its freedom 
from lime. If the water contains that 
mineral it is apt to leave a sediment upon 
the foliage, and in such cases, or when 
the supply of elean Yrain-water is inade- 
quate, damping down is the better plan to 
follow. Naturally, damping must bear 
some relation: to the temperature and 
weather conditions-generally out of doors. 
Tu dull, damp weather but little will be 
necessary in this way ; indeed, damping 
down too frequently may produce a dull, 


stagnant atmosphere, which is. decidedly 
= ? .- 


objectionable. 


Seed-sowing. Current sowings may 
comprise Begonias, Gloxinias, and Ver- 
benas. ~The last. are useful alike under 
glass and for the flower garden. Lantanas, 
too, are available for either purpose, and 
ought to receive mone attention than they 
generally do now. Lobelia, too, must not 
be overlooked. Sweet Marjoram and Basil 
can be sown, 
times desirable, and from a sowing made 
now useful yourg stuff can be quickly 
had, 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


A box of early Chervil is at— 
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Midland Counties, 


Outdoor Peaches.—l’each trees on south 
walls are in full flower. The blooms are 
strong and healthy, and, so far as can be 
detected, have not yet been damaged by 
frost. Every attention has been given in 
the way of protecting the blooms from 
frost, and unless the weather is unusually 
severe, I hope for a good crop of fruit. 
Many Pear trees are ready to burst into 
bloom, and the buds of several Apple trees 
are already showing colour. At the time 
of writing the weather is again very mild 
(after a heavy fall of snow on March 
15th), and if this continues trees in open 
quarters, as well as those in more shel- 
tered positions, will be in bloom -yery 
surly, and there will be great danger of 
late spring frosts ruining the prospects of 
a crop from trees in open quarters. 
Gooseberry bushes will soon be in full leaf. 
Ii any. young Currant or Gooseberry 
bushes are still in the cutting bed, these 
should be removed without delay to fill up 
yacancies, or be planted out in nursery 
rows at 18 inches apart. : 

Shrubberies.—In the case of old-estab- 
lished shrubberies in which the reots of 
the plants have thoroughly occupied the 
soil, it is not only unnecessary, but inad- 
visable, to attempt to dig among them for 
the sake of heatness. At times, owing to 
the close growth, the surface may become 
Moss-grown or greenish. If time and 
labour permit, this objectionable feature 
may be removed by scarifying the surface 
with a steel rake, and afterwards scatter- 
ing a top-dressing of roughly sifted leaf- 
mould among the shrubs. Young or newly 


‘planted shrubberies may, without danger, 


be lightly pricked up with digging forks. 
Hippeastrums.—As soon as the blooms 
are over, if seed is not wanted, the flower- 
stems should be cut off and the plants 
placed where they will have a moderate 
amount of heat. It is essential that while 
the young leaves are in the course of for- 
mation the plants should have plenty of 
light, without which the foliage is weak— 
a condition that prevents tthe bulbs in- 
creasing in size to the extent they should, 
and is opposed to the production of flowers 
another season. In addition to the roots 
being kept sufficiently moist, the leaves 
should be well syringed daily, to keep them 
free from red ‘spider. A plot of fairly 
rich ground has been prepared on which 
to sow seed of the : ; 
Maincrop and fate Broccolis, Kale, and 
other green vegetables for winter and 
spring use. I prefer to make two sowings 
of these, one the first week in April, and 
the other ten days or a fortnight later. 
Sverything depends upon the weather as 
to which of the resulting plants will be 
the better for planting in permanent 
quarters. As the seed-beds take up but 
little room, it is a good plan to adopt this 
system generally. Brussels Sprouts from 
the earliest sowing have been prickéd out 
4 inches apart on a warm border for 
transplanting when strong enough. A 
batch of Caulifiower and Lettuce plants 
‘aised under glass was also pricked off at 
the same time and on the same plot. The 
position is such that they can be easily 
protected should severe frosts occur. 
Onions raised in heat and pricked off into 
boxes have been placed in cold frames to 
be thoroughly hardened. The earlier 
these can be planted out during April, 
provided the conditions are favourable, the 
better. If plants are well hardened off, 
the weather after this date is not likely 
to injure them. The ground haying 
been trenched and well manured dur- 
ing winter, choose. a diy day,” ‘and 
prick over-the surface soil, giving a 
good dressing of soot and wood ashes. 
After two or three days rake down. finely, 
mark out the beds, and plant in rews 15 - 
inches apart, allowing a distance of 1 foot 
from plant to plant. When planting, re- 
tain as much soil en the roots as possible, 
and take care not to plant too deeply. ~ 
BAW... G: 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 
Marcu 23rpD, 1920. 


Tue fortnightly meeting held on this date 
afforded a welcome sign of increasing gar- 
dening activities, the throng of visitors, 
from the opening hour, demonstrating 
their interest in what was presented to 
view. There was sufficient for all tastes. 
Alpines and rock gardening of diverse 
types on which flowering and evergreen 
shrubs with rock mantling subjects. were 
associated with the choicer alpines in 
flower; collections of the latter, which 
afforded an idea of alpines in ordinary; 
banks of brilliant Rhododendrons, flower- 
ing shrubs as Azaleas and others, Carna- 
tions galore, excellent bedding Hyacinths, 
delightfully coloured and fragrant Roses, 
a rich array of Orchids, and, not least, 
the Daffodils, which made quite a show in 
themselves, the leading specialists of the 
flower showing some wonderful novelties. 
Among flowering plants, however, few 
things appeared to attract greater atten- 
tion than the Freesias from Southampton. 
They appeared to charm everybody, 
whether by “their beauty, novel. shades, 
fragrance, or these combined. We have 
never seen their like. - Fruit. was. but 
sparsely shown. Several novelties gained 
awards. : 

ALPINES AND ROCK GARDENS. 

The rock gardening effort from the Hon. 
Vicary- Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 
(My. EB. Beckett, gardener), and which de- 
servedly gained the Society’s Gold Medal, 
was the outstanding feature of the show. 
Apart from ifs high excellence as a whole, 
it afforded proof of the rapid return to 
normal conditions in this interesting phase 
of modern horticulture, and, as a stimulus, 
should play 2 not unimportant part in 
horticultural reconstruction which, from 
eyery standpoint, is so much to be desired 
at the present time. Than the pleasure it 
affords, nothing surely is healthier or 
purer than gardening, a boon and a bless- 
ing respectively to those immediately con- 
cerned and these who eater for it. For 
the exhibit itself—remembering the de- 
pleted staffs during the war and the whole- 


_sile setting aside of all_ gardening work of 


~a non-food-producing character—we have 
nothing but praise. In fine, the effort was 
of a praiseworthy nature generally, and 
reflected credit upon all concerned. As to 
the arrangement, it assisted the view that 
rock-gardening of many kinds is possible. 
In this instance flowering and evergreen 
shrubs and those pigmies of the latter 
which add such interest to modern rock 
gardens were wedded to, or associated 
with, alpines in flower—colonies or groups 
-here, anon guilies, miniature valleys, and 
the like. Nor were crevice planting and the 
smaller  garpishing details overlooked. 
The plauts employed were much too numer- 
ous to mention, and a few prominent ones 
must suffice. The centre was in outcrop 
form, Azalea mollis varieties fronted by 
Cytisus albus crowning the summit. At 
the immediate left Primula Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson was lavishly displayed. -It is of 
the viscosa set and of/a purplish-violet 
colour. Incidentally it is one of the most 
valuable of Primulas for such work. Else- 
where, Ranunculus montanus, a mat of 
glistening golden flowers, was very. fine. 
Primulas of note included P. frondesa, P. 
Balfouriana, P. hirsuta alba, P. Ruby, LP. 
Winteri, and P. denticulata. Quite among 
the choicest was Saxifraga (Megasea) 
Stracheyi, particularly well flowered. 
Very dainty, too, was the rare Daphne 
Cneorum album, and again, quite rare, the 
white-flowered ~~ Rhododendron Vaseyi 
album. Of Saxifrages there was a great 
wealth, the Silvery and the Mossy section 
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each haying many representatives. Cob- 
web, Houseleeks, too, played a goodly part, 
and not less so hardy Heath, trailing or 
pigmy shrub, and much besides. Of quite 
2 different type was the rock garden 
arranged by Messrs. G. G, Whitelegg and 
Co., Chislehurst, weathered limestone of 
a decidedly picturesque character being 
used to advantage in conjunction with 
dwarf conifers and the showier alpines. 
Of the latter a valley of the opposite- 
leaved Saxifrage W. A. Clark was. par- 
ticularly rich in colour, St Kyrilli and S. 
coriophylla being also noted with Gentiana 
verna, Dodecatheon, and Oxalis ennea- 
phyla. Omphalodes cappadociea, whose 
flowers are as brilliant as those of O. 
verna and thrice the size, was charming. 
A small terrace garden with paved way 
was arranged by Messrs. Piper, Bays- 
water, and suitably planted. Messrs. Rh. 
Tucker and Sons, Oxford, had many 
interesting -alpines. The best things in 
Mr. Reuthe’s collection were the Shortias, 
both kinds, S. galacifolia and S. uniflora 
grandiflora, teeming with flowers. Mr. 
G. W. Millar, Wisbech, contributed a 
wealth of Primroses and Polyanthuses. 
Messrs. Baker, a glorious lot of Primula 
denticulata, DP. d. alba, P. d. magnifica 
(grand form), and Pasque Anemones in 
rariety. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons from Messrs. R. Gill and 
Sons, Falmouth, afforded -a rich display, 
prominent ones being Gills Triumph, 
Thomsont grandiflorum (the richest of 
crimsons), and Beauty of Tremough (a 
“glorious Aucklandi hybrid whose huge 
flowers are Apple blossom tinted). Shil- 
soni (crimson) and Mrs. H. Shilson (pink) 
were also noted. Hrica arborea was de- 
lightfully fragrant. Messrs. -W.. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., filled a double 
table width with diverse sorts of Azalea 
mollis and its hybrid folowing. Magnolias 
were in the centre, and, with Acers and 
Viburnum Carlesi, constituted an effective 
whole. Azaleas, © Wistarias, Camellias, 
Citrus, and Clematis in a group from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, were very fine, Anthony 
Koster, of the  first-named, forming a 
sumptuous belt amidships. Delightful 
Roses came from Mr. Elisha Hicks, a great 
centre being formed of Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 
whose fragrance is probably unequalled. 


Climbing Hillingdon (yellow), among 
others, was very fine. ‘ 
NARCISSI. 


A remarkable .collection of these. from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons gained.a Silver- 
Gilt Flora Medal. Some good things were 
Shirley (triandrus hybrid), Catrina, Love- 
liness, Mrs. G. R. Barr (white Ajax forms), 
Golden Chief, Danesfield, Major Spurrell, 
Nysa (wich cup), and Red Beacon. The 
pretty N. moschatus was shown in pots. 
In Mr. Herbert: Chapman’s group, Sunrise 
was prominent. The perianth is creamy, 
stained slightly with yellow, the cup rich 
orange. It is shapely and good. Flagstalf 
(soft yellow, self-coloured Ajax) is one of 
the noblest and most refined that we have 
seen. It has a fine presence, firm texture 
characterising it. It is a Daffodil with a 
future. Rey. G. H. Engleheart had one of 
his choice assemblies of these flowers, 
White Ajax and Leedsi, chaste and beauti- 
ful, and some imposing yellow Ajax forms, 
giants in their way, rich in colour, and 
highly refined. Mr. W. FF. M. Copeland, 
Shirley, Southampton, had many good 
things, St. Vincent, Henrietta, Jeanette, 
and Rosalie being a few. Major Churcher 
‘and Messrs. R. H. Bath also contrtbuted 
usefully to this section. 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 
The most charming. exhibit in this sec- 





‘table of Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Ferns 


tion was that of Ireesias from Mr. G. H. 
Dalrymple, Bartley, Southampton, a 
wealth of varieties evidencing great beauty 
and a wide colour range. Golden King, 
Yellow Prince, and Robinetta each gained 
an Award of Merit: Others of importance 
were Amethyst, Contrast, Bartley Rose. 
Goldfinch, Bluebeard, Giant  (palest 
mauve), and Preciosa (mauve), all beauti- 
ful, many delightfully fragrant. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed a 
, and 
a lovely lot of Boronia megastigma. Quite 
a variety of Tillandsias was shown by Mr. 
I. R. Russell, Richmond, the lovely blue 
T. Lindeni, T. musnica, T. hieroglyphica, 
T. Duvalli, and T. Zahni (searlet scape 
and golden flowers) being noted. 


3 ORCHIDS. 


A notable collection of Odontoglossums, 
Odontiodas, Cattleyas, and Cymbidium 
-awelli Came from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells. Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean showed Odontoglossum Everest 
and Cattleya Cowan alba, each gaining 
a first-class Certificate. Sir Jereminh 
Colman, Bart., contributed Aerido-Vandn 
Mundyi (Award of Merit). Mr. J. J. 
Joicey gained a like award for Odontioda 
Joiceyi. A panful of the mauve-coloured 
Pleione Pricei was shown by Mr. W. R. 
Price, Chepstow, an Award of Merit being 
granted it. : 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. 

Special Offer. We have about 160 dezen of well 
grown plants in 5 inch pots—gocd named varieties—our 
selection (and until sold) for delivery immediately after 
Kaster at 40/- perdoz. Package and carriage paid any where 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with order only. A 1920 


catzlogue will be included fer descriptior / ay 
amateurs. scription, We stuoy 


xTOounNnGqQa & co., 
LD MEDALLIST, 


Go 
HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM xy. 


CAULIFLOWER 


MAY GIANT. 


A very fast growing Cauliflower of fine 

flavour. Plant now to cut fine large close 

white heads very soon, strong plants, 2s. €d. 
100, Post: paid, 


H, REEVES, Nurseryman, Sturry, Canterbury. 


ee en ia 
SWwtEET PEA PLANTS. 
14 splendid varieties in nine colours, strong plants, 1/- 

dozen ; 7,6 109. 

Primula obconica, Beacon strain, flowers 1} to 2ins, 
across, splendid for indoor decoration, strong piants, 91. 
and 1/3.each. 

Polyanthusg, a1 co'ours, in flower, 4d. each 

Collections of 12 Hardy Herbaceous Piants, to 
keep you supplied with flowers all through summer 5/-. 
Six good Rock Plants 2/6. 

Orders vnder 5/-. add 6d. for-carriage. —-BUFFARD & 

PATRICK, F.R.H.8., Beacon Nursery, Ditchling, Sussex. 

SO EE EE I TE TLE OE TTT LT A EGY NESE “Se | 


TOMATO PLANTS, CHRYSANTHEMUNS. 


Strong rooted Cuttings, Ex Sixty Pots, Kondine Red, 
Balch’s Ailsa Craig, Bride’s Recruit, Sunrise, at 25s. per 
100; 33. 6d. per doz. ready for Potting. 103. per 100; 1s, 3d. 
per doz. Chrysanthemuns, bert varieties only, 2s, 6d. per 
doz. ex 69 Pots 4s. 6d. per doz. Best early varietier, same 





1890, 


price Primula Malacoides ‘‘Sutton’s Pink” at 39s. per 100 ; 


43, 6d. per doz. ex 60 dispatched to suit client’s convenience 
to May 3L. Cash returned if not satisfied. ; 


Carriage Paid for C.W.O. 
M_. LOASBY, Tomato Specialist, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


FERTILIZERS A SPECIALITE, 


A'l containing Potash. 

Tomatoes, with perfect finish and flavour. No mai bling 
when my fertilizeris used. 7 lbs. 3/6, 14 Ibs. 6/-, 28 Ibs. 10.-, 
56 los. 16.6, 112 ibs, 30/-, carriage paid. Sweet Pea grows 
perfect blooms without coarseness with superb colour. 
Tins 1/3 each (post free 1/9); 2,9 each (post free 3/3). 7 Ibs. 
36 14 1bs. 6/-. 28$lbs. 10/-, 56 lbs. 16/6, 112 lbs. 30/-, carriage 
paid. Also Rose, Fruit Tree, Lawn, Chrysan- 
themum, Vine, etc., Fertilizers. Lawn Sand, 
Weed Killers. Send post card for my list.—G. H. 
MACKERETH, ULVERSTON. 


EAD GARDENER (Working). Practical 
man seeka situation as Head in Gentleman's Estab 
lishment. Trained-at Kew; age 35. Apply H. W. D., 63, 
Lincoln's Ion Fislds, W.C. Sep eres AS aoa 
EST GARDEN and TENNIS NETS, also 
Twines, Raftio, etc. See list prices. —-W. OLIVES 
ALLEN, Net Maker, Porthleven. Cornwall, 


QUBSORIBERS of Gaxpanixe ILLUSTRATED 


are invited to keep in close touch with our Editorial 
Department. We have experts willing to give free advice 
on all gardening difficulties. We are glad at all times to 
hear of our readers’ successes, and would publish useful 
extracts from letters. describing how success has been 
attained.—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
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BEES, 


The Research Committees. 
REFERENCE has been made more than once 
in this column to the formation of Re- 
search Committees on the Isle of Wight 
disease at Oxford and Cambridge respec- 
tively in 1918. The fact was published 
widely in the general Press, and if is true 
something was done. Very many of us 
were building high hopes upon the result 
of their investigations. It how appears we 
were building our house upon the sand, 
but I, for one, still hope that new founda- 
tions will be got out and that a new re- 
search edifice will be — constructed, 
figuratively speaking. I have taken the 
trouble to make inquiry on the matter, 
with this result. One County Lecturer in 
Bee-keeping tells me :— 

“Tt is true. that two  Committets 
were appointed under the old Board of 
Agriculture, but I do not think any- 
thing has developed since they were 
appointed, and the old Board of Agri- 
culture has now gone.’’ : 

This is most unsatisfactory, particularly 
from the point of view of the absence of 
continuity of operations in a Government 
Department, if my informant’s-suppressed 
conclusion is true. The other one to whom 
I addressed my inquiry was an Oxford 
man on the Science * side,’ who replies as 
follows, and I know he will not mind my 
quoting his letter verbatim :— 

* Some Cantabs did a big Report for 
the Board of Agriculture, which was 
printed by the Board as No. § Supple- 
ment--to their Journal. It is a very 
rare’ booklet, and went out of print 
very quickly, and has never been re- 
printed, as would naturally be the case 
with a Government Departinent. I 
tremble to think how many copies must 
have been waste-papered in despair by 
eager purchasers, who, on perusal, 
must have wondered what language it 
was written in—utterly beyond the 
conrprehension of the -rustie mind. 
Next, the Scotchmen took the matter 
up, made a long ‘investigation, and 
seemed to demolish utterly the Cantab 
conclusions. Their work appeared in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, and is practi- 
cally only «accessible in  Jearned 
libraries. I have read carefully all 
these productions, and feel the Scots 
So far are victors. There the matter 
rests. One person I know is working 
away at the matter, and I have heard 
that work is ‘going on in other places 
than Oxford. It is a most difficult 
question, and can only be dealt with 
by a highly-trained microscopist. No 
untrained microscopist can give any 
help in this matter.” 

My friend does not refer to any Oxford 
investigations directly, except in his last 
paragraph, nor to any Oxford Report, but 
I should conclude that the aforesaid 
Cambridge Report embraced the results of 
both Committees. B.-R.- HH. 


Stimulative Feeding. 
I Timink that in bee-keeping it is, as a 
general- rule,- wisest’ to work->-to the 
calendar. Tor instance, postpone stimula- 
tive feeding until the end of March, what- 
ever the weather may be. Up to the pre- 





sent we bave had such unseasonably mild. 


and warm weather that it was tempting 
to commence, even in February. Those 
who did so will have run serious risks. 
At the end of February in the Midlands 
we had one Sunday which provided in the 
course of twelve hours excellent samples 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
Yesterday morning, again, was balmy, and 
my bees were flying freely. At 4 p.m. it 
commenced to rain; at S it was snowing; 
to-day the wind is in the N.W., a fair 
blizzard is on, and where the snow can 
stick it is a couple of inches deep, with 
sloppy sludge elsewhere. The thermometer 
is standing at 85 degs. I’. at mid-day in a 
sheltered, shady situation. Therefore, say 
I, just keep your bees. provided with food 
until the end of March, and even then 
estimate them with syrup only if the 
weather is_really suitable. Bees may fly 
freely very early in the year, but when in 
good health this activity is for exercise 
and cleansing. These flights must not in- 
vite the beekeeper to give stimulating 
syrup. Also let it be remembered that 
stimulative feeding does not, of necessity, 
mean giving artificial food in the shape of 
sugar syrup. To give fluid food fiom a 
feeder of any sort always excites the bees, 
which causes them to fly. This clearly 
means danger if a eold turn comes on 
during the day. Hence, if there be-any 
honey in the hive, stimulative feeding by 
scraping off the cappings of the store- 
comb every week or ten days is best, in- 
asmuch as it does not usually rouse the 
bees to flying. A space of only 7 square 
inches or 8 square inches should be un- 
capped at a time. Stimulative feeding, as 
its very name shows, is merely to en- 
courage the queen to lay. Food, therefore, 
must always be slowly provided. A golden 
syrup tin with a small hole in its sunk lid 
makes a capital feeder, the sunken part 


affording walking space for the bees when: 


it is inverted on to the frames. DB. R. H. 


Helping the Bee-Keeper. 


May I be permitted to share the pleasure 
with you, Mr. Editor, which the lettez 
about your “ Bee’ column, to which you 
referred in GARDENING of March 13th, must 
have given you?” I have always striven 
that this column shall be not only season- 
able in its advice, but also, interesting to 
the general reader and a remover of difli- 
culties to the amateur beekeeper. ~With 
this last purpose in view I hope that every- 
one whose garden or grounds include a 





hive or two, and who finds any difficulty — 


with his bees, will not hesitate to describe 
his trouble in a letter and dispatch it to 
me (¢/o the offices of this’ paper) for my 
personal and. undivided attention. It is 
most likely that one beekeeper’s problem 
is a2 problem that needs solution for the 
benefit of a number, and thus an answer 
under ** Notes and Replies’’ will possess <¢ 
wide interest and provide help quite ex- 
tensively. I shall spare no pains to deal 
with questions exhaustively, and in Gases 
of doubt or exceptional difficulty I shall 
act upon the axiom, ‘‘ Two heads are 
better than one.’? My bee-keeping friends 
include those whose knowledge is ripe and 
wide, and who will most gladly and 
willingly give me the result of such experi- 
ence, Which [I can combine with my own, 
for the benefit of your readers. Bee- 
keeping has a great future, timidity re- 
garding taking up. the craft -is rapidly 
diminishing, and the added advantage of 
keeping a hive of bees for the pollination 
of fruit-trees to produce more and better 
fruit, as well_as to get honey, is being 
more fully realised. 13. It 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 
Shsw.—The Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has determined to hold ‘its 
autuinn show of British-grown fruit on 





October 5th and Gith next, thus reverting to” 


the pre-war policy of holding the show on 
two days. ' Will Fellows of the Society ac- 
cordingly make a note of this extension in 
their annual tickets and book of arrange- 
meits ?—W. R, Dyxgs, Secretary. 





Apriv 8, 1920 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bulbs from Portugal (Ceci/ IF’. Parr).— 
The bulbs should have been heeled in in 
soil at once, so that a gradual ripening 
off would have followed. The check to 
good growth another year, owing to the 
lifting of the bulbs in full flower, will be 
severe in itself ; to dry them off right away 
would increase it considerably. Usually, 
however, Crocuses are rather accommo- 
dating in this respect, and suffer less than 
the Daffodils. In all the circumstances, 
therefore, your better plan will be to lay 
them in soil at once, lift again in July, 
and replant in permanent places. You 
will probably then notice that the Nar- 
cissi have deteriorated appreciably ; the 
Crocuses, too, though in lesser degree. 
Unless there is some special reason for 
lifting the-Crocus and Snowdrops, you had 
better defer it till the foliage is fully 
mature, at which time it is quite easy to 
find their stations: Lifted as soon as the 
flowers have died down is bad, and future 
growth will suffer as a result. If for 
some special reason the bulbs must be 
lifted, as suggested, they might be placed 
in sand or dryish soil in boxes. They 
shauld not be dried off by exposing them 
forthwith. . 
: TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Imantophy!lum in bad health (0,.).— 
Irom the appearance of -the leaves, we 


. Should imagine that-you are keeping the 
plant too wet at the roots. 


During. the 
winter it should be kept somewhat drier 
than at cther seasons. When growing 
freely it requires abundance of water, with 
an occasional dose of liquid manure; but 
you must see to it that the drainage is 
perfect. When growing freely it may be 
potted every year; but in the case of large 
plants once in two years 1s sufficient, It 
nay be that the soil in which your plant is 
growing is exhausted, in which case the 
best plan, would be to divide it, and repot 
in the early spring, using a mixture of 
turfy yellow loam, to <which should be 
added a fourth part of fibrous peat and 


some sand if the leam-is im any way 

heavy. . = 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bordeaux mixture  (2?ed/ynch). —Get 


2 Ibs.-of sulphate of copper, and dissolve 
in a darge wooden tub by soaking it in hot 
water—say, two gallons. Then dissolve 
ima pail’2 Ths. of fresh lime. When both 


are quite dissolved, put the two. liquids - 


together into the tub, and stir in 2 lbs. of 
treacle, to make it sticky. _ Then add 
eighteen gallons of-water, and the liquid 
will be ready for use. 

SHORT REPLIES. 





Cecil I’. Parr.—Your, Yew hedge may be 
Clipped at once. A. I’.—Please send fur- 
ther particulars, and we will then do our 
best to help you. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—P. Turnbull.—Helle- 
horus orientalis > poor ~ variety. Ets 
Arnold.—Billbergia - nutans. 
bull.—Yellowish flowers: Daphne pontica. 
Pinkish-white flowers: Skimmia Fortunei. 
——Thos.. Milward.—l|, Primula capitata ; 
2, Dodecatheon Meadia vax. 


Name of fruit.—7. Cucil.Apple Lemon 
Pippin. 











A fragrant climbing Rose.—Is there a 
very fragrant climbing Rose, so much so 
that it is noticeable to anyone sitting near 
or passing by? I have many varieties of 
climbing Roses, but have yet to find one 
which is as markedly fragrant as some 
bush Roses. Is there nothing with the 
perfume of Gruss an Tepilitz or the old 
June Roses?—M. S., Italy. 
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*TO"SECURE ITS* COMFORT, ORDER; AND LOVELINESS:”—Réetin. 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to ‘ Flora,”” GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The Spanish Iris is a lovely subject for 
the hardy border. .When cut, the flowers 
last for nearly two weeks, and are 
invaluable for indoor decoration. They 
look best when planted in clumps of six or 
so, and will do better if not moved often, 
for root growth begins almost immediately 
the stalks have died away. 

* * * 

Iam told that, as a result of the deep 
trench digging and the blasting out of 
shell-holes by high explosives during the 
war, Northern France is simply teeming 
with interesting floral results. Strange 
plants and flowers, unlike anything 
hitherto known, are growing on the battle- 
field. Probably this is a result of seeds 
buried deeply in the soil for generations 
being now acted upon by the sunshine and 
air, after a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

* * *& 

Any of the showy annuals, such as 
Stocks, Asters, and Balsams, may now be 
raised in a sunny window. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and cover the pots and ‘pans with 
squares of glass. Immediately the little 
plants appear, tilt the glass a little, giving 
more air as the plants progress. By the 
time the plants are strong enough to put 
out they can be pricked off into boxes to 
get strong, and may be placed in a sunny 
position in the open air, but for a time 
should be sheltered at. night. 

: * * * 

Newly slaked lime; if used on a damp 
evening or late at night, will kill off snails 
in the garden. But, as prevention is 
better than cure, do not give the snails 
any inducement 'to visit the garden. Clear 
away all heaps of rubbish in and around 
the garden, as these form happy hunting- 
grounds for insects of all kinds. Tender 
Plants may be rendered immune from 
snails by. sifting coal ashes among them. 
In snail-hunting, pay particular attention 
to old walls overgrown with Ivy or fruit 
trees, as the pests congregate and breed 
rapidly in such places. 

' TABLE’ DECORATION. ~ 

In this month of bulbs and blossoms I 
visited, the other day, a house where the 
table decoration consisted of everlastings. 
To have dry, sawdusty everlastings in your 
house at all when you could have Daffodils 
and Tulips and lovely spring-flowering 
shrubs is, I think, a positive crime. 

Table decoration affords such a wide 
outlet for artistic ability that it is a very 
real joy to most womenkind. IT lowers, 
properly arranged on the table, gratify 
sight and smell, your sense of the artistic, 
and if they have been picked from your 
own garden all the more so. 

The subject of table decoration is always 
fascinating, and I shall give a few colour 
schemes for spring floral arrangements 


_ which readers may find useful. I divide 


the floral year up somehow like this :— 
December to May, bulbs and blossoms ; 
May to July, Roses, Carnations, and Sweet 
Peas; July to late October, Asters, 
Dahlias, ete.; then November brings us 
berries and early bulbs. This article has 
really only got to do with bulbs and blos- 


fot 





soms. Suppose we take a bright arrange- 
ment of Pyrus japonica first. This blooms 
early in January, and keeps us going until 
even the Daffodils are half-way’ through 
their season. It lends itself to delightful 
arrangements for the table, its brilliant 
colour striking a note of gaiety that is 
difficult to achieve in spring. It must be 
very carefully cut, as the flowers grow 
very near to the stem, and if you do not 
get the young, sappy pieces, it is apt to 
be hard and stiff. When you have cut it 
very carefully, arrange it in rather low, 
narrow-necked, clear-glass vases Which 
have a fairly steady base, one large one 
for the centre and four smaller ones for 
the corner pieces. The dark brown bark, 
the scarlet flowers, and the small green 
leaves are extremely artistic, and the 
effect is far more delightful than any 
arrangement of forced flowers purchased 
at iniquitous prices. 

Where possible, have your floral decora- 
tions seasonable, and arranged, when pos- 
sible, with their own foliage. Hardy 
spring flowers should never be arranged 
with hothouse foliage. The Roses and 
Sweet Peas of’ June lend themselves 
gracefully to the softer foliage of the con- 
servatory, but Nature is really the arch- 
artist, and the greenery with which she 
has lavishly supplied every plant ought to 
be used where possible, Daffodils look 
their best in glass bowls—cut-glass ones 
for preference. To arrange them satisfac- 
torily, you must have netted tops for your 
bowls. These are generally only supplied 
with Rose bowls. Why, I do not know; but 
you can manufacture them yourself if you” 
like. Half a yard of netting—1-inch mesh— 
will give you several tops. You cut the wire 
netting about half an inch wider than the 
circumference of your bowl, and roll the 
edges to the required size, leaving about 
half-a-dozen pieces of twisted wire un- 
rolled to act as clips. This done, you 
brush the wire over with a little gold 
enamel, and, voila/ your netted tops. A 
well-filled cut-glass bowl of Daffodils, with 
plenty of their own foliage, makes a de- 
lightful centrepiece, and the massed effect 
is so charming that no corner vases are 
essential. If the table is very long, how- 
ever, you may use two bowls, placed at 
jntervals in the centre of the table, with 
good results. 

DarropiLs look their best in green bowls 
where possible. White flowers do not 
always make a very effective decoration, 
but on a polished table they are lovely. 
Some people object to the fragrance of 
Narcissi and Jonquils on the dinner table. 
Personally, I love the delicate whiff of 
natural: perfumes, but if you do not like 
odorous floral decoration, Daffodils are 
denied you. But then you may enjoy 

TuLiIes, which must be arranged sparsely 
in rather tall vases of pure glass. Their 
colours are endless, one lovely one being a 
vase of pale pink, and rose-coloured ones 
for a centrepiece, with side or corner- 
pieces of the paler shades. Or you may 
mix the pink and mauve ones for a centre- 
piece, and use two pink and two mauve 
eorner-pieces. This is a very pretty ar- 





rangement. There is another: Use Parrot 
Tulips, striped red and yellow, and corner 
vases of the self colours. Or use the self- 
coloured specimens for the centre of the 
table, and the bi-coloured ones for the cor- 
ners. This latter is a very unique and 
striking scheme—more striking, perhaps, 
than restful to the eye. 

ANEMONES are the next on the list of 
spring flowers for table decoration. They 
are to be had in all shades of red, pink, 
purple, and mauve. ‘These should be ar- 
ranged, also, in low vases of either white 
or green glass, and follow colour schemes 
like the Tulips. Anemones look charming 
for the smaller tables, but for a.very big 
table they do not look their best. Their 
stems are never very long, and, therefore, 
they do not lend themselves to very im- 
posing schemes. There is no denying that 
a few floating flowers. go farther than a 
multitude of taller blooms. The - fashion 
of decapitating Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Roses, and other flowers. always strikes 
me as a crime. 

Brecontas, Water Lilies, and Christmas 
Roses are among those that look their best 
“lying low,’ and Anemones look very 
charming, too, in their way. Some of-the 
Violas look well floating, but only very few 
of-them. 

A word about the beauty of blossoms 
as floral decorations. Mimosa, Lilac, 
Laburnum, Cherry blossom, and Apple 
blossom might all come under this head- 
ing. The first of these, with its exquisite 
feathery flowers, looks well. in anything, 
from an old-fashioned jar to glass: and 
silver flower-holders. You couldn’t ar- 
range it inartistically if you tried, but it 
looks its best in a rather narrow-necked 
jar, where it can spread its feathery head 
out over the table.. The same applies to 
the Lilac, whose delicate perfume may 
deny its admission to favour as a table 
decoration. Side or corner pieces should 
never be used. with blossoms. One really 
artistic centrepiece is enough, and odd 
vases of blossoms stuck here and there de- 
tract from the simplicity of the scheme. 
Use silver candlesticks with pretty candle 
shades to tone with your blossoms if you 
like—delicate primrose shades with your 
Lilac would be beautiful, and originality 
allied with simplicity spells success. 
Cherry blossom and Apple blossom, with 
their delicate shades of pink and blushing 
white, must also be arranged en masse in a 
bowl for a centrepiece, and no corner yases 
may detract from their beauty. 

Our decorations have, I think, taken us 
down to May, when spring merges into 
summer. In the end of May we have all 
the summer flowers at our disposal, and of 
their effective arrangement we will pre- 
sently hear more. 

Baskets as a centrepiece are delightful, 
and Laburnum looks charming arranged 


‘in them. Its drawback, however, is that 


it droops, but for an odd occasion it pro- 
vides a unique change from the sterner 
flowers. Wistaria is another of the blos- 
soms that look lovely while it lasts, but 
its staying powers are also limited. 

H. O’D. 
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THE BAIRNS’ GARDEN. 


I KNow all you young people will be get- 
ting very excited just now about your gar- 
dens, and will very likely already have 
bought your seeds, and be worrying Daddy 
to let you put them in. Some of you will 
have done so by this time, and will be wait- 
ing with great impatience for the first green 
shoot to appear above ground. I can 
imagine that every day you will be run- 
ning off to your garden to see if any 
change has taken place since the day be- 
fore, and you will be disappointed when 
day after day goes by and there does not 
Seem to be any sign of the seeds coming 
up. One day a few weeks Jater you will 
see the earth cracking in different places, 
aud out-of the cracks little pale green 
shoots will appear, pushing their way out 
to get to the light and air, and then, as 
the weeks go on, the plants will grow inch 
by inch, until the lovely flowers that you 
have been waiting and ionging for all the 
time appear. 

{ know you will want to be busy when 
the Master holidays come, and ‘you can be 
out in the garden all-day long, with no 


tiresome home lessons to keep you in-~ 


doors. here will be a good deal to do if 
you want your gurden to look really nice, 
because the weeds are beginning to grow 
very quickly even now. So you will have 
to be on the look-out, and, with a little 
hand-fork, dig up any plants that you do 
not want to keep. 

{f you have any bulbs, they will just be 
coming into flower now, I expect, and you 
will be very proud of having WDattodils, 
Hyacinths, and Narcissi, so that mother can 
sometimes pick from them for her vases. 
When the tiowers of the bulbs are over, do 
not cut off the leaves, but let them die 
down, and when they are quite shrivelled 
they can be pulled or cut of J know you 
waut to get rid of the bulbs when once 
they have flowered, as they take up the 
room you need for your seeds ; but 1 will 
tell you why it is better to let them die 
down first. It is because the leaves are 
full of food, which the bulb is going to 
store up to make a strong shoot ror next 
year. If you take the leaves off when they 
are green, all the food is wasted, but if 
you leave them the food sinks down into the 
bulb and can be used next year. 

You will find it very useful to have 
a garden note-book, then you can put 
down in it the times you sowed the seeds 
and when they came up, making a note 
of any interesting things that appear in 
your little plot. It will help you a lot 
next year to have a record of what you 
did at different times of the year. 

B. M. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN VASES. 


ALTHOUGH the Cherry blossom will be well 
in advance of its ordinary flowering 
season this year, it is nice to have it out 
in bloom a few weeks earlier. This can 





- be done quite easily by picking branches 


and placing them in a yase in a heated 
room or under a sunmy window. The extra 
amount of warmth and protection from 
frost and cold wind will bring them on in 
a short time, and provide a very effective 
decoration for the sitting-room. Other 
sorts of flowering trees can be treated in 
much the same way. The deep pink, 
double-flowered Peach, which blooms out- 
side early in May, can be brought to its 
full glory several weeks earlier by ‘this 
method, while a sprig of outdoor Azalea 
or Magnolia will form a pretty decoration 
for a dinner table. Many people pick 
Horse Chestnut twigs and keep them in- 
doors in water until the fresh, bright green 
leaves unfold, when a charming effect is 
produced, especially if a few Daffodils are 
mixed with them in the same yase. Most 
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spring flowers are much improved by hay- 
ing some fresh green interspersed with 
them. Trailing Honeysuckle shoots, just 
bursting into leaf, and young Briar twigs 
from the hedges, will go a long way to- 
wards making even a very few Daffodils 
look most attractive. It certainly behoves 
us to make the most of a few blossoms in 
these days, when quite a small bunch of 
flowers costs a shilling or so. Those who 
are fortunate enough to haye an abund- 
ance in their gardens do not need to con- 
sider the arrangement of half-a-dozen 
blooms in a vase, but to most of us who 
live in or near towns every blossom is pre- 
cious, and must be given its due place, so 
as to show to the greatest advantage. 
B. M. 





THE MASSACRE OF FLOWERING 
: SHRUBS. 


THe usual spring madness seems-to have 


attacked. many suburban dwellers with 
small gardens with relentless vigour this 
year. Briefly, the madness consists in a 
thorough-going endeavour to prevent all 
the tree and shrub inhabitants of these 
small gardens from flowering. Always, at 
this time of the year, and every year, these 
people prune, or else cause to be pruned, 
all their flowering shrubs and small trees 
now, just before they are going to bloom. 
Surely, if these people would only reflect, 
they would see the absurdity of such 
treatment, for, practically speaking, all the 
early- flowering trees and shrubs, such as 
Lilae, Syringa, Flowering Currant, For- 
sythia, Laburnum, and, many others, 
flower on the new wood, that is to say, on 
shoots formed during this last years Any 
pruning that must be done should be dealt 
with directly the plants have finished 
blooming, not just before the fiowering is 
about to commence. 

Many jobbing gardeners are now intent 
on tours of the small suburban gardens, 
bent on diligent spring cleaning, with 
ladders and secateurs all complete. In 
many instances Laburnums have been 
shorn of all their young shoots. There 
will be no cascade of golden blossoms, 
these small trees must stand silent 
amongst their fellows, with small stunted 
foliage shorn of the heritage of perfect 
flowering that should belong to thein; this 
simply because of ignorance. If notice is 
taken of each class of tree and shrub, and 
the fact noted down as to whether it bears 
its flowers right up to the tips of the young 
shoots, then surely such mistakes could not 
be made, cutting off the greater part of 
the flowering wood. It does seem a pity 
that from want of a little knowledge the 
flowering shrubs should be massacred in 
such a wholesale fashion. 

For those who suffer from too great a 
fondness for law and order and ‘*‘ cutting 


everything into shape” it would be well 


to remember the words of Alfred Austin 
when he says: ‘‘ An unbeautiful garden is 
a garden in which man’s artificial selection 
reigns and rules supreme. In a beautiful 
garden man tempers the hard-and-fast 
lines of artificial selection by leaving some- 
thing to natural selection.’”? Again, from 
the pen of the same author: ‘‘ Show me 
your garden, provided it be your own, and 
J will tell you what you are like.” These 
massacred and mutilated shrubs would not 
speak much to the credit of their owners, 
then, if taken as an index to their charac: 
LOLA a 

It is useless to try and make of your 
garden a cut-and-dried pattern of someone 
else’s; plan it out, think it out for yourself, 
and so shall it be to you a living interest 
instead of a sort of stereotyped patchwork 
square. As well as being guided by one’s 
own tastes one must be guided somewhat 
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by the surroundings. In some prim and 
trim gardens, for instance, with geometri- 
cally-cut beds, law-and order must prevail, 
and plants of neat and stocky growth 
should be cultivated. 

“A garden is a place for flowers, a place 
where one may foster a passion for loyeli- 
ness, may learn the magic of colour and 
the glory of form, and quicken sympathy 
with Nature in her higher moods.’ 

M. K. B. 


* Down on the Farm,” by Vera D. Dart 


(George Allen and Unwin, Limited ; 2s. 6d.. 


net), is a chronicle of the experiences and 
misadventures of a ‘‘ Land Girl,” with a 
foreword by Catherine Scott Moncrieff. 
The book is brightly written, and, allowing 
for a slight proneness on the part of the 
author to belittle the inclinations and 
efforts of some of her fellow-workers, epi- 
temises the spirit which actuated the 
“Land Army’’ during the Great War. 
Miss Dart tells us of the scornful amuse- 
ment of the farm labourers with whom she 
worked, rising out of her amateurish 
efforts, and dwells upon the prejudices 
which had to be overcome before the 
“Land Girl’’ came into her own. The 
philosophy of the countnyside is quite re- 


freshing, as instanced by Sue, ‘‘a lady 


of determination whose toilet 
was completed by a dark stuff dress, which 
is inclined to part company with her 


. blouse, but is restrained by a large white 


safety-pin.’’ 

*T’se seen about a lot,’ she confided 
to me. ‘I seen a lot o’ the world, I ’as, 
but I never sez nothing. No! I takes it 
all in, but I never Sez nouns. to 
nobody. fs 

Old Kidd, too, who acted as Miss Dart’s 
guide, mentor, and friend, found some 
comfort in the fact that, as a waggoner’s 
boy, he had a harsh taskmaster in tthe 
waggouer, who thrashed him every morn- 
ing— 
“ till he ’adn’t got no appetite for *is 
dinner. That war all right, that war 
. . . When he couldn’t eat nothin’, 
then I ’ad ’is dinner. IJI’d a stood a 
whippin’ any day o’ the week to get.a 
dinner. Dinners weren’t as plentiful 
then. Many’s the time when a pore 
workin’ mon ’ud ’ave ter go and dig up 
a Swede and make ’is dinner o’ that.” 
One can hardly conceive the farm labourer 
of to-day being so easily satisfied. 
FLORA. 


Surely Personal. 


One of the daintiest booklets we have 
received this year, ‘‘ How to Use Canary 
Guano,” is published by The Chemical 
Union, Ltd., Ipswich, who will send a free 
copy to any address. It contains, in con- 
densed form, a great deal of information 
which should prove valuable to garden 
lovers. As is well known, guano is one of 
the richest and most effective of nitro- 
genous manures, and never fails to produce 





or allotment. 


vigorous and healthy growth in the garden . 


The unusually mild weather we have - 


recently experienced has undoubtedly 
caused all those with a garden or allot- 


ment to get busy. Seeds and tools have — 


been purchased, and the wise gardener is 
now paying particular attention to the 
Soil. The Molassine Co., Ltd., of Green- 
wich, the manufacturers of ‘‘ Rito,” in- 
form us that they will forward an at- 
tractive booklet to those ‘interested in 
pro@ucing fragrant flowers or ates ater 
the output of crops. 
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‘almost disappeared. 


received but scant attention, 


gardens, 


ignored now. 
Shows are very regularly marked, and it. 
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Recollections. 


In the forty-first birthday issue of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED reminiscences seem 
to be the order of the day. It is interest- 
ing to recall the changes that have taken 
place in the gardening world during my ex- 
perience of well over half a century, and 
to compare the bygone days with those of 
the present time. The first important ex-« 
hibition it was my pleasure to see was the 
Great International of 1866, held at Ken- 
sington.. As a beginner in gardening the 


‘greatest impression was Inade on me by 


the specimen stove and greenhouse plants, 
and the huge profusely-flowered Azaleas. 
Now, specimen plants are very rarely 


“seen, whether of Azaleas or other subjects. 


Hard-wooded plants also figured largely at 
that exhibition, and they, too, have 
In- contrast with the- 
present-day, alpine and herbaceous plants 
there being 
only one class for fifty alpine and_ her- 
baceous plants in flower, and one for fifty 
hardy variegated alpine and herbaceous 
plants. Among other subjects that have 
declined in popularity are stove’ fine- 
foliaged plants, whose most rosy days were 
in the 70’s and 80's of the last century. 
The fuel difficulty now experienced will in 
all probability cause a still further decline 
in their numbers. In the 60's and 70’s the 
rage for tricolor Pelargoniums was at its 
height, and very remunerative it was to 
many nurserymen. For the flower garden 
most of the members of this_section proved 
too delicate, especially if the weather was 
wet and cold, the best for the purpose being 
Mrs. Pollock, which is still grown in some 
When in the height of their 
popularity these Pelargoniums were often 
met with at the different exhibitions as 
large specimen plants. Other Pelar- 
~ goniums that have dropped out from their 
at one time high estate are the Show and 
Faney varieties. True, the termi Show is 
still often applied, but the varieties 
grown under that heading would be 
The flowers of the true 


was the in-and-in breeding necessary to 
ensure this which led to a weakened con- 


“stitution and consequent decline in favour. 


The drawback to the Faticy varieties, 


_ viewed from ‘the present-day demand for 


large flowers, is the small size of the in- 
_ dividual blooms, though they are borne in 
“great profusion. 

With the exception of the 


. - 


Pompon 


formal-flowered Dahlias 
have almost disappeared from gardens, 
their places being filled by the Cactus, 
Collarette, and Preeny-flowered kinds, all 
of which were quite unknown half a cen- 
tury ago. 

About that time there was quite a rage 
for the ribbon-border scheme of floral 
decoration. The idea was to run a com- 


varieties, the 





Poppy Anemones in a vase. 
(See page 183) 


paratively narrow border in a straight line 
as far as possible. It was furnished with 
the same plants throughout its entire 
length, disposed in rows. Thus, for 
example, a back row of Perilla, then one 
of Caleeolaria amplexiecaulis, then a scarlet 
Pelargonium, finishing off at the front with 
a line of Lobelia speciosa. For wider 
borders more rows of plants were em- 
ployed, but always the absolutely straight 
lines were adhered to. This fashion did 
not last long. : 

With the decline in popularity of ribbon 
borders, carpet bedding came prominently 
forward, and it is still followed in places, 
though not to the same extent as it once 
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was. The changes that have taken place 
in plant fashions are so numerous that a 
list of them might be carried out to an in- 
ordinate length. One, however, remains 
to be mentioned, and that is the arrange- 
ment of flowers in bouquets half a century 
ago compared with the present time. In 
the far-off days the flowers were disposed 
in an exceedingly formal manner, prac- 
tically all the blooms being wired. The 
finished bouquet presented a mass of 
closely-packed flowers 

Lastly, there are many plants popular at 
the present day which were practically un- 
known fifty or sixty years ago. Among 
them are Begonias, of the tuberous-rooted 
group, and the socotrana hybrids; Cannas, 
of the large-flowered section; Carnations, 
of the perpetual-flowering class; Mar- 
guerites, now so much grown; and the 
delightful race of Streptocarpi, while, ex- 
cept in a state of Nature, rock gardens 
were not to be found. Hardy plants of all 
kinds have obtained a far more prominent 
position in gardens than ever before, and 
no doubt their popularity will continue to 
increase. Kk. R. W. 


Hotes of the Week. 


—This beautiful Man- 





Adonis amurensis. 
churian species, now in bloom, in company 
with Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Hepaticas, 
is so distinct that its large flowers at once 
arrest attention. It grows about a foot 
high, the stalks clothed with feathery 
leaves, and crowned with a solitary golden 
yellow flower.—H. M. 

The Golden Bells.—This season the Gol- 
den Bells, or Forsythias, are flowering 
freely. The dry weather of last year ap- 
pears to have suited them in preparing 
for this year’s bloom. I have seen them 
fastened closely to a wall, and the result 
was to make one regret that such elegant 
plants could not be allowed a little more 
freedom.—-S. 

Tradescantia virginica.—Many who ad- 
mire this fine Spiderwort when it is in 
bloom overlook the beauty of the young 
foliage as it pushes up in early spring. 
Until the plants attain to a height of 6 
inches or 8 inehes, the leaves are of a deli- 
eate shade of pink, and brighten up the 
borders in a very pleasant way. We an- 
nually hear much about * autumn tints,’’ 
put I venture to assert that the ‘‘ spring 
tints,’ especially those found in borders 
or hardy plants, are not a whit inferior, 
—W. McG. 
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Plants for a greenhouse fioor,—Under 
the heading ‘‘ Piants for a Greenhouse 
Floor ”’ I find “‘the little creeping’? Helxine 
Solieroli recommended. This plant is an 
absolute pest in greenhouses and rock 
gardens, creeping into every nook and 
crevice. For two or three years during 
the war had a free field in which to 
display its *‘ creeping ” habit, and, though 
great quantities have been taken away, it 
still appears, and requires constant atten- 
tion to keep it down.—B. 

Galanthus nivalis Melvillei major,—This 
remains one of the best of the true nivalis 
forms, and shows no trace of {the hybrid 
origin which seems to be responsible’ for 
the size of some of the newer varieties. 
It is a- handsome variety, with large, 
globular flowers of a slightly creamy- 
white, and good, sturdy habit of growth. 
I have grown it for more than -twenty 
years, and it-has not varied, offsets re- 
taining all the good qualities. of the 
parent. I do not know why the addition 
“major ’’ was applied to it ; amd, in view 
of the developments of the Snowdrop, it 
might.well, I think, be simply ‘spoken of 
as G. nivalis, Melvillei.—S. Arnorr. 

Jasminum primulinum,—This makes a 
beautiful greenhouse climber, either for 
wall or pillar, retaining its foliage through- 
out the year, the flowers appearing early 
in the spring. In the south-western 
counties it is almost hardy, though in 
some gardens during the winter it re- 
quires slight protection, such as a mat or 
two in the severest weather.. The lovely 
yellow blossoms are produced in plenty 
on ‘shoots 6 inches to 9 inches Jong, and 
any thinning of the growths should be 
done soon after the flowers fade. I haye 
seen some yery good specimens grown in 
1@-inch pots. It is a great pity it is not 
hardy in this country, as few plants make 
a better: show, given a warm soil and 
Sunny corner. The individual flowens are 
much larger, also of more substance, than 
those of J. nudiflorum, which an be seen 
still flowering in the suburbs of London.— 
JAMES MAyYNrE, H/tham. 

Cyclamen Coum. — The note signed 
“ W.H. Th. I.’’.in Garpentnc, March 18th, 
is just the sort of note that it is good to 
come across, telling of a finst-rate plant, 
how to grow it, and how to distinguish it 
from near relatives, which too often pass 
for the plant itself. The two beautiful 
viet en tions accompanying the note set 
one wishing to put ‘‘ W. B. Th. 1.’s ” sug- 
gestions into practice. They also set me 
thinking of a very happy little planting 
ot Cyclamen Coum which I saw in a Sussex 
garden six or seven years ago. It was a 
colour scheme, so ‘good that I will pass it 
on for any to try who will. It was close 
to a Mossy path leading through a little 
half-wild spinny, from one part of the 
garden to another. ‘There was a healthy, 
spreading colony of Cyclamen Coum, en- 
joying ideal conditions of hailf-shade, ‘leaf- 
mould, and the naturally thin, wild un- 
dergrowth that goes with such positions, 
and seattered among the ruby Cyclamen 
blossoms were a few plants of the blue 
Primnose,.also.in full blossom. The con- 
trast of the ‘two colours was simply splen- 
did, glowing ruby-red and glowing violet- 
blue. For the blue Primrose is not. truly 
blue. It varies always through shades of 
layender in the paler forms and violet in 
the darker. Many folk. I know_ hate— 
and others affect to hate—the blue Prim- 
rose. Theoretically, and according to cer- 
tain lines of thought, I suppose it is all 
wrong. To such haters of tthe freak I 
must confess to a strong perverse liking 
for the blue Primrose, and, growing to- 
gether with Cyclamen Coum, it was mag- 
nificent.—CLARENCE ELLiorr, Stevenage. 
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Helichrysums,—Helichrysums are easily 
raised from seed sown in heat in April, or, 
in the absence of a glass structure, they 
can be sown outdoors in © sunny position 
a few weeks later—say, May—the blos- 
soms coming quite soon enough to be 
gathered for winter. Helichrysums should 
be gathered when the blooms are half 
opened, and not left until fully expanded, 
otherwise they drop in ‘the  drying.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

Prunus 
earlier in 


tomentosa.—Fully a month 
flower than last year, the 
* Downy ¢ Bee ,’ as it is called, is now 
a feature near ‘the succulent house at 
Kew. . The pe of mound-like outline, 
some 18 feet in diameter and 7 feet or so 
high, is of singular beauty and charm, 
every twig and branch, from summit to 
base, laden with the pinky-white flowers. 
The species is from Northern and Wes- 
tern China, and deciduous, forming bushes 
ot twiggy branches 1 foot to 2 feet long, 
which the following season are studded 
from end to end with the delicately tinted 
flowers. Unfortunately, it is. of the fuga- 
cious type, its blooms liable to suffer ias a 
result of- fresh, strong wind or pelting 
rains, and for this reason jshould be grown 
in a sheltered place. At Kew, however, it 
is growing on the open lawn, and during 
the recent spell of warm weather was 
worth going a long way tto see. 

Corydalis bulbosa.—This plant does not 
appear to-be as well known to the garden 
lover as it deserves. “At the present time 
(Mareh 24th)-I have a large. patch of: it 
in full bloom near the edge at a wide 
border, and the result is that quite a new 
and-unusual note of colour 
the garden. The flowers are pale pinky- 
purple, with just enough blue in.their com- 
position to produce a delicate hazy effect 
that is very pleasing, especially as the 
Corydalis is in juxtaposition to a few 
large clumps of 'Primroses. Unfortu- 
nately, if Goes not last a long time, and 
with me, in a North London garden, it is 
over in less than ‘a fortnight. This, how- 
ever, is not altogether a drawback, as the 
leaves also disappear very quiekly, and 
the plant can be used as a carpeter be- 
tween the later herbaceous plants without 
becoming obtrusive or untidy in any way, 
the leaves while they last having a Fern- 
like appearance that is quite attractive — 

G., Finchley. 

Spirea Thunbergi.—The earlyfowering 
Spirzeas are an important group of shrubs, 
for they are easily grown, and may be de- 
pended upon to blossom well every year. 
S. Thunhbergi is ithe earliest one to flower, 

white, star-shaped blossoms be- 
ginning to expand in Fébruary, and being 
at their best towards tthe latter end of 
March. In addition to being a beautiful 
flowering shrub, it is also worth growing 
for the sake of its graceful habit and 
dainty foliage. Mature bushes are 23 feet 
to 5 feet high, with a few main branches 
and slender, wiry branchlets. ~ In*tautumn 
the leaves turn. to a pleasing shade of 
yellow before they fall. It is a native of 
China, and has long been an occupant of 
our gardens, where not only is it popular 
as a free-flowering shrub, but it has 
assisted in the production of the hybrid 
S. arguta, which is one of the best dozen 
April-flowering shrubs. Ss... Thunbergi 
grows well in ordinary garden soil, and 
is perfectly hardy. It is seem to greatest 
adyantage when planted as an isolated 
bush or thinly in a small bed. Cuttings of 
young shoots can be rooted. in a cold 
frame in July, but it is’ not one of the 
easiest shrubs to increase by cuttings. 
Tnexperienced propagators would do well 
to layer the lower branches if they wish 
to raise more plants.—D. 
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Camellia reticulata in the open air.—In 
a recent issue of GARDENING ‘‘ 8. M.’’ re- > 
commended Jamelia reticulata for 
planting in the open, but, so far as my 
experience goes, it is a failure; neither 
have I seen any plants thriving outside of a 
cool greenhouse. If ‘* B. M.’’ would state 
where C. reticulata ean be seen in the 
open air, except, perhaps, in such favoured 
localities as Devon and Cornwall, he 
would help readers  considerably.— 
DW." B; 

Magnolia Campbelli in S. Devon.—The 
enclosed photograph was taken at the end 
of February. he colour of the flowers is 
“aurmine, toning off to shell-pink, Many - 
of the blooms were 9 inches-across, Gtow- 
ing under a wall facitig S.S.W., it has 
never had any sort of artificial covering 
in winter, and the upper part is in the 
open attached to a wire trellis. The tree 
was planted eighteen. years ago The 
height is 28 feet, the spread of branches 
20 feet, and there are some 300 flowers. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which, 
We are sorry to say, is not quite suitable 
for reproduction.—Ep.] 

Green manuring.—A correspondent asks 
whether the seed for producing green 
manure can be,sown after the land has 
been cleared of Potatoes. Of course, the 
earlier the seed can be got in the heavier * 
will the ne bub in an_ ordinary 
season, if a-sowing is made-after the 
mainecrop Pies ioes have been lifted, quite 
a good yield of green stuff for manure can 
be obtained, especially if the winter does 
not come in too early. Any land which 
has been cleared, and which is not > de- 
stined to be planted again the same 
Season, should be at once sown thickly 
with Vetches or the gpecial mixture re- 
conimended for rroducing ‘* ereen 
manure,’’—N, L. Ce 

Cytisus precox.—I see the buds of this 
Broom are just beginning to open in my 
Loudon garden, on Mareh 15th. This is 
one of the most satisfactory, as it is one 
of the most beautiful of the Brooms, easy 
to grow, and without the tendency to be- 
come ‘ leggy,” which so many Brooms de-— 
velop. It is easily propagated by. cuttings 
taken in autumn, these rooting well by 
spring, or by. seeds, which 
are freely. produced. Besides the ordinary 
pale yellow of the type, there is a white 
one, Which is very nice. It is a shrub of 
capid growth, soon making a large and 
fairly compact. bush. It, looks well in a 
conspicuous position in the rock garden, 
and never fails to evoke admiration when 
in flower.—N. Ih. 

The Salmon Berry (Rubus spectabilis) — 
The earliest of the Rubus family to bloom, 
this is now attractive on sunny days on 
account of the cheerful colour of the 
flowers, which are bright red, each about 
an inch across, and reminding one of a 

small single Rose. These are freely pro- 

duced in small clusters from the buds of 

the current season’s growth, there being 

rarely more than one flower on a cluster 

open at a time, and these are slightly 

fragrant. Tt-is a pretty, early shrub, 

and, onee established, spreads freely into~ 
little colonies by means of underground 

suckers, the matured wood of which is of 

a rich nut-brown -colour, the lower half 

thickly coated with short spines. This 

Rubus provides excellent sprays for eut- — 
ting at tthe end of- February and>--all 

through the month of Mareh. For group- 

ing in the foreground of other early-flower-~ 
ing shrubs ‘or naturalising in the wild 

garden it is a splendid subject, which sup- 

plies-a much-desired touch of colour. It_ 
is a native of Western North-~ America, 

where it is said to fruit freely, providing 

a souree of food for the natives.—R. M; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Anemone blanda var. scythinica. 


Tus is a plant whose striking beauty 
when in flower impels admiration. It is 
then that the sharp contrast of deep blue 
and white—developing bud and expanded 
blossom respectively—makes so unusual a 
* picture among early spring flowers. Four 
inches or so high—6 inches even when the 
conditions are favourable or the examples 
exceptionally strong—no plant attracts 
more quickly when, in the hey-day of its 
beauty, the flowers respond to the influ- 
ence of sun-heat. Like the type, large 
tubers. having several nipple-like exere- 
scences, each sending out growths, are col- 
lectively responsible for a goedly tuft, also 
a fair succession of flowers. Apart from 
this, however, the variety is valuable for 
its staying power, a patch of it being good 
for about three weeks. To some extent, 
probably, this longevity may be due to its 


large flowers. Planted against a south or 
south-west wall, however, it will grow 
4 feet or 5 feet high and be a mass of 
blossom. It does not seem at all particu- 
lar as to soil, provided it be well drained 
and not too heavy, and it ean easily be 
propagated either by cuttings or layers— 
in fact, the branches which- touch the 


ground often take root without being 
layered. It does well in a town garden.— 
NA Es 


Poppy Anemones. 
‘ (A. CORONARIA). 
Tum Poppy. or Crown Anemones are among 
the most admired of hardy flowers, and 
from the earliest times held in high 
esteem both for cutting and for garden dis- 
play.. The reason of their popularity is 





taking care of itself—its responsiveness 
to sun-heat, while resting at other times, 
the latter enabling the flowers to endure 
longer than those which remain expanded 
in all weathers. In-the light, heath-like, 
unmanured soil of my present garden the 
plant is less vigorous than in the richer, 
more frequently manured loam of my old 
garden. ‘The flowers, while still good— 
i4.e., half-crown size—are smaller and 
* fewer, and there is a decided falling off 
in self-sown seedlings. : 
I, H. JENKINS. 





_ Chrysanthemum leucanthemum pienum. 
—I have been very pleased with this double 
form of the Ox-eye Daisy, though I do not, 
“as a rule, care for double flowers. This, 
however, has none of the coarse .appear- 
“Ince which is characteristic of so many 
double flowers, but, to my mind at least, 
-is quite refined-looking. It is as easy to 
grow as the common Ox-eye, and can be 
readily increased by division.—N. I. 


- Pentstemon Scouleri.—Grown in the 


rock garden this is usually a shrubby little 
bush of 1 foot to 14 feet in height and 
looks very pretty when coyered with its 


é 


we « f y : = 


Anemone blanda 


var. scythinica. 


not far to seek. Inexpensive to those 
forming a collection or planting them on a 
generous scale, easily grown, and, within 
certain limits, accommodating, they also 
flower abundantly, and, from the stand- 
point of spectacular effect, have few, if 
any, equals in their day. From quite early 
in the year flowers of these Anemones 
come from. the south of France, the 
wonderful procession of them testifying to 
the liberal scale on which they are grown. 
it, is, however, during late spring or early 
summer that they help to make gay the 
gardens of our own land, and in suitable 
soils rarely fail to give satisfaction., 
That is tantamount to saying that not 
all soils are alike suited to them, and it is 
true. Flourishing, and frequently of per- 
manent value and ornament when grown in 
warm, well-drained loam, they are far 
from happy in heavy and_ retentive soils, 
and while promptly deteriorating in them, 
are not infrequently also the victims of a 
small black slug which, more than all 
others, seems to prey upon and destroy 
them. Then in soils of an opposite charac- 
ter—those of an extreme sandy nature or 
others that are shallow or much drained by 
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gravelly subsvils—these Anemones rarely 
attain to perfection, the display of flowers 
not infrequently short-lived. Hence it is 
in soils between the two extremes men- 
tioned that a full measure of success is 
most likely to be reached. Given this in 
conjunction with a fairly generous treat- 
ment and none will be disappointed with 
the results. 

With the right soil conditions obtaining, 


the best season for planting is early 
autumn, setting the tubers a foot or 


vather less apart. Because of the small- 
uess of the tubers they are not infre- 
quently planted much closer, though it is 
opposed to their good development and 
flowering. Above I have referred to them, 
within certain limits, as ‘accommodating,’ 
and the remark is applicable to planting 
among other things, and where a’ succes- 
sion is desired the tubers may be kept for 
months in the dry state with impunity, 
planting them in February or March to 
suceeed those planted in October. Quite 
interesting, too, is 

SEEDLING-RAISING, and, while economi- 
eal, is also calculated to produce vigorous 
examples... Seedling-raising, too, is so 
simple that it is preferred by some to that 
of retaining and replanting the old tubers, 
which, in not a few instances, are best if 
lifted and rested after they have died 
down. Seeds of these and other Anemones 
quickly lose vitality unless kept in cool 
places and moderately airtight receptacles, 
and are, therefore,-best sown as soon as 
ripe. Ags a time-saver, too, this method 
has its advantages, the seedlings reaching 
the flowering stage proportionately carlier. 
The simplest way is to sow in shallow 
drills in the open ground, the soil to be 
well cultivated and reduced to a fine tilth. 
Thinly sown, the seedlings may give their 
first flowers in the seed bed, otherwise it 
may be necessary to transplant them when 
the season’s growth has matured. Well- 
cultivated, the seedlings flower when about 
sixteen months old. Double and single 
flowered varieties are numerous, a repre- 
sentative of the first-named being seen in 
the illustration on p. 181. Named sorts of 
both, too, are abundant, these represent- 
ing the highest excellence. Of equal merit, 
too, are the strains known as St. Brigid 
and de Caen, the giant strain of the latter 
being particularly good. Scarlet, blue, 
rose, salmon, violet, and ecarmine are 
among the finer shades seen in these 
flowers. BE. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardy flower borders.—Persevere now 
with. the forking or digging of these 
borders. Growth is advancing rapidly, 
and it may be feared that some of those 
subjects which have rather tender foliage 
will yet receive a set-back from frosts. 
Colonies of Narcissi and of Tulips are 
pushing up rapidly, and the display of 
spring flowers in these borders increases 
in attractiveness day by day. There is yet 
time to do any division or any rearranging 
which, owing to unsuitable weather, has 
been held over. 


Pulmenarias.—Like other things, the 
various. Pulmonarias are earlier . than 
usual. I would not class any of them as 
very choice flowers, but that they have a 
certain use in spring is undeniable. There 
are now several varieties of recent intro- 
duction with a wider range of colour than 
those of former days. Good blues, whites, 
and pinks can be had—all improvements 
on the old purple or purplish-blue sorts, 
and these may find room among the border 
spring flowers. Pulmonarias thrive in any 
kind of soil which is even moderately 
moist.—A ScorrisH GARDENER, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Dwarf Chrysanthemums. 


lor all kinds of decoration dwarf plants 
in small pots are the most useful, and 
where space for housing is limited it ‘has 
the further advantage of allowing -a 
greater variety to be grown. Propagation 
may be carried out from the end of March 
to the middle of May, according to the 
varieties and purpose they are intended 
for. Late varieties, such as Mrs. G. 
Drabble, naturally require a longer season 
of growth than an early ong like Thos. 
Beeson, or Mrs. L. Thorn. The cuttings 
root readily in boxes of light soil at this 
season if kept close on a cool greenhouse 
bench. After having been potted off singly 
into 8-inch pots the plants: do best in. a 
cold frame, as-it-is essential that they be 
not forced in the least. -Watering must 
be carefully attended to and a maximum 
of air allowed in favourable weather. 
Karly in June they will need potting into 
their flowering pots. For most varieties 
G-inch pots are quite large enough. They 
should have a substantial but not a rich 
compost, as it is much better to feed them 
later on “than to use quick-acting -ferti- 
lisers until there is plenty of roots. Firm 
potting is most essential, and space should 
be left for future top-dressing at about the 
time the buds are forming. ‘Their sum- 
mer quarters should, as far as possible, 
be sheltered, but open, so that’a maximum 
of sunshine can reach them at all times. 
For convenience in working amongst them 
the plants, secured to at least one row of 
wire, are best in lines. Throughout the 
summer, especially in dry weather, regu- 
lar attention must be paid to watering, as 
the soil dries much more quickly in these 
small pots than in those double the size, 
The foliage will also benefit from being 
syringed twice a day. One can hardly go 
wrong in feeding these plants if the old 
rule of little and often is adhered to, com- 
mencing about the middle of July when 
the pots are nearly full of roots. 


With some yarieties stopping is. neces- 
sary, otherwise the buds would be too late 
to be of any real use, despite the fact that 
growth is more rapid-in these small pots 
than in larger ones containing early-rooted 
plants. . All yarieties that. take after the 
one named above should be stopped at the 
end of April. Queen Mary and similar 
slow-developing kinds ought to be induced 
ig. break in-the middle of May. ‘Phe second 
week in, June is a-suitable time to stop 
such as Francis: Joliffe and others of 2 
Jike habit.. Single -varicties as well ag 
those -most in demand for cutting may be 
stopped twice, in order to produce neat 
bushy specimens. ‘ers Bes ble 





Twenty-four Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums for Exhibition. 


"At this period it is customary for readers 
to make inquiries as to the Ketter Japanese 
Citrysanthemums > sifited for exhibition, 
and, in anticipation-of such requests, the 
ve arieties’ mentioned in the subjoined list 
are, I think, those best caleulated to mect 
the requirements of most growers, Tn- 
~ferest in these handsome exhibition sorts 
has already revived; and ‘it fis safe ito 
assume that many Chrysanthemum shows 
which ceased in consequence of the war 
will be resumed in the autumn of 1920. 
The following varieties were. very fine at 
the annual display of the National Chrys- 
‘anthemum Society in. November ~last :— 
F, S. Vallis; a reflexed *panese; colour, 


still good, 
Steven- 
Mrs. 


canary-yellow ; Master James, 
colour, glowing chestnut ; Mrs. T. 
son, a large, rich yellow variety ; 
Gilbert Drabble, a large flower, 
white; Wm. Rigby, a beautiful yellow 
sport from the last named, and equally 
valuable ; Mrs. Algernon Davis, a refined 
mauve-pink flower, with long, drooping 
florets ; Golden Champion, a large and 
haudsome golden-bronze flower ; Mrs. Jas. 
Gibson, a fine mauve-pink flower ; Queen 
Mary, a flower of great depth and breadth, 
and pure white, indispensable for exhibi- 
tion ; Louisa Pockett, one of the largest 
Japanese blooms—on early buds the 
flowers are white, but from a late bud 
selection the florets are tinted pink ; 
Edith Cavell, a fine flower, with reflexing 
florets, colour, chestnut-bronze with gol- 
den reverse; Reginald Vallis, useful for 
its striking purple amaranth colour, a full 
bloom of drooping form. The second 
twelve sorts might well include General 
Pétain, a new sort, pink on white ground, 
of large size and good substance; H. PB. 
Converse still retains its popularity, 
eolour, reddish-bronze ; Mrs. R. Luxford 
was well shown last autumn, colour, In- 
dian red; Mrs.. H. A, Tickle is appre- 
ciated for its soft pink colour, which is 
useful in brisk competition ; frais H. 
Tysoe is a canary sport from W. Turner, 
and yellow flowers should always prepon- 
derate on show boards ; W. Turner, pure 
white, cannot well be omitted—it is a 
Jarge, refined flower; Rear Admiral is a 
large bronze and crimson-coloured bloom 
that was shown in the winning twenty- 
four at the last N.C.S. Show; Dawn of 
Day, a novelty of a few years ago, is a 
good exhibition bloom ; the colour may be 
deseribed as golden-bronze; Louisa 
Pockett is a huge white flower, some 10 
inches across, and must be very carefully 
placed on the show board; Mr. Lloyd 
George is a fine flower; the raiser de- 
scribes the colour as crimson-searlet. It 
certainly is of a brilliant colour, and the 
bloom is useful for exhibition, being of 
reflexing form. Lob Pulling, under good 
culture, is still a good flower, its rich 
yellow colour very useful. The list may 
well conclude with A. F. Tofield, a beau- 
tiful bloom of good quality ; eolour, bright 
chestnut-red. D. B: GRANE. 
Highgate, N. 


Early-flowering Chrysan- x 
themums. 


We do not make that free use of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums that 
their intrinsic merits would justify. They 
are so free flowering that they can hold 
their own even when in juxtaposition 


with Phioxes and Coreopsis, Achilleas, @i- 


any other free-flowering plants, Their 
colours can vie with any others for 
. brightness or delicacy, and who would not 
rather have a well-grown flower of Roi 
des blancs than .a white Aster, however 
good lit may be? Does any other flower 
lend itself so well to cutting, or last longer 
when it is cut? Further, tis there anything 
else which makes a display over,a longer 
season? .Roi des blanas, already men- 
tioned, will bloom continuously \from end 
of June till October, so will many of the 
eoloured varieties. If I had to ‘plant out a 
large border, IT should he tempted to give 
prominence to the dwarfer varieties, espe- 
, cially ‘those of the Pompon section. 


marble-: 


- door specimen. 
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Rose, Normandi, Flora, just to mention 
three, are not obtrusive in any sense of 
the word, but they are modest, pretty, and 
free. Being of compact habit, they may 
be planted closely, and so lend themselves 
to massing, and they are not out of place 
in the herbaceous or mixed border. There 
is no scarcity of yellow flowers, but none of 
them are of-a richer tinge than Champ 
d’Or or Cranford Yellow. The Chrysan- 
themum does not give us scarlet or blue, 
but there are good crimsons and rubies 
which show up well in combination with 
most herbaceous: plants. 

They are easily grown. Not at all exact- 
ing, they naturailly give their best when 
generously treated ; neither do they de- 
mand such constant attention as, for ex- 
ample, the Rose. Secured by small stakes 
agaiust the wind, they ask for little be- 
side occasional watering in dry weather, 
and the wonder is that, with so much to 
recommend them, they have not become 
everybody’s flower. I venture to predict 
a better time for them; they must be- 
come ‘better known, and when they are 
their merits will be recognised, and that 
same flower which brightens the gloom of 
winter will increase the pilleasures of the 
summer garden, too; so that, instead of 
being -a three-months’ favourite, it will be 
a welcome guest for more than double 
that length of time. J. J. FLETCHER 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Useful Fine-foliaged Plants 


for Rooms. 


ON page 52 there is a very interesting note 
on fine-foliaged plants that may be kept in 
good health for a long time in the dwell- 
ing-house. As usual, the Aspidistra gets 
the pride of place. The variegated-leaved 
variety of this is now very- scarce, and 
well-marked examples realise a high price. 
Aralia Sieboldi, or Fatsia japonica as it 
is now called, is another popular room 
plant. It is, in time, apt to become bare 
at the base. .When this happens it should 
be planted, out in the open’ ground, for it 
is quite hardy and forms a handsome out- 
Its place as a room plant 
may be taken by a small one, which is 
readily obtainable. Of the subjects not 
mentioned by your correspondent, the fol- 
lowing add a pleasing variety :—The Nor- 
folk Island Pine (Arauearia excelsa), 
Burya Jatifolia variegata (whose Camellia- 
like Jeaves are variegated with various 
shades of eream and- pink), Grevyillea 
robusta (with finely-divided Fern-like 
leayes), the Myrtle (a general favourite), 
the white and yellow variegated forms of 
Ophiopogon, and small plants of Cordyline, 
represented by several forms. The yarie- 
gated-leaved Anthericum is another that 
can be recommended, particularly when 
suspended, so fhat the runners with small 
plants at their tips can develop. Another 


. flowering subject, apart from the Vallota, 


that will do well in a room is Clivia~ 
miniata, while the Ferns that will succeed 
under such conditions are numerous. It 
is advised to obtain the different plants 
when young, and to this I would add 
during the summer months, as many of 
them are grown in a warm structure and 
have then time to become hardened off Dt-— 
fore winter. Wet. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Red-Drop Barberry (Berberis rubrostilla). 


Tuts graceful and very beautiful form re- 
eeived a First-class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November 
‘Tth371916, and probably no member of the 
genus has better deserved thait honour. 
Of more or less erect carriage and freely 
branched. in its upper parts, it is of ex- 
ceptional beauty late in the year when 
full<of ‘brilliant coral-red fruits, which 
dangle on short foot-stalks from the under- 
sides of the branches. Overcrowding of 
the fruit elusters is not present ; instead, 
there:is an-easy distribution of them 


habit ‘it forms a shapely, well-branched 
bush, the branches” thickly set with 
slender spines nearly an inch long. The 
yellow flowers in spring are followed by 
small clusters of rich red fruits, about 
four being borne together. Individual 
fruits are about half an inch Jong, and 
very similar in shape to those of B. con- 
cinna. When exhibited they were at their 
best. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The italian Maple (Acer Opalus).—The 
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in places where the Syeamore thrives. 
Like other. Maples, it thrives in a variety 
of soils, but gives the best results in loam 
of fairly good quality. Seeds form the 
best. means of increase, and, as a rule, 
they are readily obtained from any well- 
grown tree.—L. P. 

The double-fiowered Blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa flore-pleno).—The ordinary Black- 
thorn is ‘a familiar object in hedges and 
copses in many parts of the country, where 
it is attractive in early spring by reason 
of its freely-borne white flowers, and in 
autumn by. its glossy black fruits. The 
double-flowered form, -however, is a less 
familiar object and is not often seen in 
gardens, although it is a very beautiful 
plant when in bloom and possesses an ad- 
vantage over the single-flowered bush by 








throughout the greater portion cf the 
arching branches, which renders the plant 
of considerable decorative. value. The 
spiny character of the newcomer, which 
is, presumably, of hybrid origin, should 
euard the berries from the attacks of 
birds. It is summer-leafing, and was sent 
up from the -Society’s Wisley Gardens, 
where if originated. 

— This Barberry was brought to pub- 
lie notice on November 7th, 1916, when 
fruiting specimens were exhibited at the 
fortnightly: meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Seci¢ty, - the Floral — Committee 
awarding the plant a First-class Certifi- 
eate. It originated in the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural’ Society at» Wisley 
as a ehance hybrid from Berberis Wil- 
sone, and, it is thought, B. concinna. In 


The Red-drop Barberry (Berberis rubrostitla). 


Maples, generally, are not considered in 
the light of ornamental flowering trees, 
uthough quite a large number of species 
bears blooms of no mean decorative merit. 
This is the ease with the Italian Maple, 
for in~ March or early April a_ well- 
developed tree in full flower is most effec- 
tive. The tree usually develops with a 
short, stout trunk surmounted by a round, 
shapely head of branches. The flowers 
are small and yellow, twenty or more be- 
ing borne together in clusters from buds 
on the previous year’s wood, and so freely 
are they produced that, from a distance, 
the head of the tree appears to be covered 
by a yellow glow. It is found wild in 
Southern and Central Hurope, and has 
been grown in the British Isles since 1752. 
It is perfectlyyhardy, and may be planted 





reason of the flowers lasting in good condi- 
tion for a longer period. It has the well- 
known Blackthorn habit, with numerous 
branches covered with short, stiff, spiny 
branehlets from which the flowers, each 
from } inch to 4 inch across, are produced 
freely during Jate March and early April. 
Although sometimes grafted upon stocks 
of the type, that is not a good method of 
propagation, for plants raised by that 
means are inclined to produce numerous 
suckers. It is better to propagate it by 
means of Jayers put down in spring and 
left. undisturbed until the following 
autunin, Cuttings may sometimes be 
rooted, but only with ditficulty.—D. 

The Grey Poplar (Populus canescens).— 
This is one of the best of the Poplars for 
planting in parks and gardens, while it is 
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Also a profitable tree to plant in woodland 
areas where the ground is on the moist 
side. It is closely related to the White 
Poplar (P. alba), but may be distinguished 
by its leaves on vigorous shoots being 
ovate, or on weak shoots roundish, witi 
rounded teeth, the margins not divided 
into distinct lobes as in P. alba, while the 
under-surface, stalks, and buds are 
covered by a thick, greyish felt, which in 
some cases disappears during summer, 
In P. alba the under sides of the leaves, 
the “leaf-stalks, and young wood are 
covered by a distinct white felt. LP. 
canescens may also be recognised by its 
grey bark. It is found wild in Western 
Europe and is a native of the southern 
counties of England. The finest trees 
reach 100 feet in height, with a girth of 
10 feet or 12 feet. A large and shapely 
head of branches is produced, which, in 
February or March, according to weather, 
bear large numbers of pendent catkins. 
Male and female flowers are borne by 
separate trees, those of the male being 
most effective. The male’ catkins are 


> 


®* inches to 4 inches long, the reddish 


stamens mixed with greyish scales fringed 


with silky hairs. It can be increased 
from cuttings and by ‘detaching suckers 
which spring up freely from the roots of 
well-grown trees, particularly those grow- 
- ing in moist places.—D. 


FRUIT | 


Scarcity of the Best Apples. 


Tnese notes have first to treat of the 
greatest of our wants in winter fruit, the 
scarcity of the best kinds of our noblest 
hardy fruit—the Apple. As I may have 
serious statements to make and bold sug- 
gestions to offer, it is well to say a few 
words as to my fitness for the work. 

With much enthusiasm for the subject 
and some acquaintance with many of the 
best. gardens, I founded Vhe Garden, in 
which for aJong series of years notes on 
flowers, Apples from many parts of our 
isles, and much good wrifing on fruits 
from the best gardeners of the day ap- 
peared. That supply “flowed through 
The Garden for over fifty volumes, all 
issued under my control. In those active 
days I frequented the shop of Lewis 
Solomon in Covent Garden. and bought of 
the best fruit coming there, from the New- 
town grown in Albemarle, Co. Virginia, to 
the Grass-green French Crab coming from 
New Zealand. I tested all the best .cook- 
ing, as also the dessert Apples as they are 
ealled. I: spent pleasant months in the 
gardens in the region around Paris, and 
saw,. With. pleasure, the picturesque 
orchards of Normandy in the autumn days, 
the Apples piled in vast heaps. I saw the 
erchatds in the great Apple land of 
western New York, and the branches of the 
trees propped up with shingle on the foot- 
hills of the Sierra in California. 

As soon asT had land of my own I found 
it anything but the best fruit-growing soil. 
I was not quite sure of the soil being right 
for the purpose, but the experiment of 
planting the best kinds known turned out 
well, and I had good crops of fruit every 
year. In mid-winter I have often gone 
into Covent Garden in the hope-of getting 
a bushel of a favourite Apple like Ribston 
or Cox’s, but without avail, showing the 
scarcity of these at the time of year when 
they are most needed, while at the same 
time cargoes of Apples from N. Anieriea 
and Canada were coming to our ports. So 
the question is, Why the searcity of one 
of the best. fruits as good as any known? 

DESTRUCTIVE PRUNING.—In the district 
in which T live it is pitiful to see the way 


little need for it. 
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the trees are mutilated, and often the 
growth of each year cut back. <A neigh- 
bour requested me to look at his trees, 
which were cut to pieces without any 
knowledge of, or reason for, pruning. I 
asked him if he ever got a crop, and he 
replied that in the shrubbery only one tree, 
which he had forgotten to prune, yielded 
anything. Many like instances might be 
given, and such work is one of the causes 
of the scarcity of the best fruit in house or 
market. This thoughtless pruning is 
mostly seen in private gardens. If a mar- 
ket grower were to follow it he would 
Soon be bankrupt. And now another kind 
of harmful mutilation is aired in. The 
Times. I thought of the country gentle- 
man who reads The Times going out to his 
gardener, who does not read it, and telling 
him to dig up and prune the roots of his 
Pears and Apples. I asked the Editor to 
send the writer here to see a noble store of 
hardy fruit grown without mutilation of 
the roots. ; 

When I came here there was no orchard 
in the place, and at first sight it seemed ag 
though the fault was in the ground, which 
was a cold, Clayish soil on a shaly bottom, 

sut I loved the Pear and Apple so much 
for their bloom that I resolyed to ‘rislx 
planting a good number of trees of the 
very best kinds and never root-pruned. 
To tear up the roots of an Apple or Pear 
at any time is wasteful toil, and, with the 
present scareity of labour, impossible. 

It is not here only that good and regular 
crops of fruit are gathered as in our 
orchard counties like Kent and Hereford 
for market Supply. In private places 
where fruit is well grown, say. like Heck- 
field and Hatfield, the gardeners are too 
busy with essential work to have time to 

vaste labour. 

TOO MANY KINDS is a mistake, too. 
There is not room for the good and bad. 
The lists of the nurgerymen are far too 
full, and kinds of inferior quality are 
often classed ‘as good. In N. America, 
from which the main supplies of good fruit 
come, the grower selects a first-rate kind 
and grows enough of it. It is rare to. see 
a collection of kinds in an orchard and 
Forty kinds are grown 
where ten should be ample. It is essential 
to grow only the kinds that want no aid 
from sugar. A sour Apple plus sugar 
makes a far from wholesome food, and 
one good Apple used in any form has no 
need for factory sugar. The classing of 
Apples into cooking and dessert is a false 
one. The best Apples to eat are always 
the best to cook—Ribston, Cox’s, Blenheim, 
Newtown, D’ Arey, Roundway, Reinette du 
Canada (a fine, handsome Apple here), and 
Sturmer. The too many kinds grown keep 
fuple stocks of the very finest sorts low. 
This past winter I could not buy in the 
best nurseries good standard trees of the 
noble Blenheim. At 

NOT ENOUGH ORCHARDS.—It is deplorable 
how rarely the most beautiful scene of ithe 
cultivated earth ig seen. In autumn T 
crossed over the county to Eastbourne 
and did not see a good orchard the whole 
way. In Ireland one can go miles and 
never see any attention given to the 
orchard, yet the well-planted orchard is 
one of the finest things to be seen in the 
cultivated lands of Europe. No better use 
could 62 made of land unfit for the plough 
than laying it down as an orchard, Such 
might make the best kind of orchard. 

W. Roprnson. 

Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 





- Orchard-house.—F lowers are develop- 
ing rapidly without the aid of artificial 
heat, and, in the case of Peaches and Nec- 
farines, the daily task of hand fertiliga- 
tion must not be’ omitted if a-good set is 
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aimed at. Lord Napier Nectarine and 
Hale’s Early Peach have this season 
beaten all others for earliness of bloom. 
Careful ventilation is essential, and- the 
trees, whether in pots or planted out, must 
have sufficient moisture.—Scor. 


Melon Culture. 


To have ripe fruit early in July, seeds 
should be sown at once singly in small 
pots filled with light, turfy loam. If the 
soil is just kept damp, germination takes 
place rapidly, and when the plants have 
made a rough leaf stand them near the 
roof-glass to encourage a sturdy growth. 
Water when necessary only, and spray 
lightly on bright days. Before the roots 
quite fill these pots move into two sizes 
larger, and secure each plant to a neat 
stake. In the meantime, the house should 
be cleaned and the bed prepared. Where 
the hot-water pipes are conveniently fixed 
for the maintaining of bottom heat fer- 
menting material is not so necessary as it 
would be earlier in the season.- Melons 
succeed admirably in good turfy loam. If 
it is of a rather heavy nature it maybe 
considered almost perfect, and no other 
subsfance is necessary, but where the 
quality obtainable is not considered satis- 
factory it may be improved by adding a 
good sprinkling of wood-ashes, soot, and 
old mortar-rubble. In any case roughly 
chop the turves and ram well as the work 
proceeds. When finished it should be 
some 9 inches deep and 20 inches wide. On 
this place small mounds of the finest soil 
to receive the~plants in their respective 
positions. Once this has got warmed 
through, planting may be done, each plant 
having a stake to conduct it to the wire 
From now onwards everything 
possible should be done to encourage rapid 
growth.. Damp the paths and bare spaces 
every morning and afternoon when outside 
conditions render this necessary, and spray 
the plants, especially under the leaves on 
all bright days. Admit*air when the tem- 
perature rises with sun-heat to about 85 
degs., but close again early so as to hus- 
band the sun-heat. By so doing as much 
as 95 degs. will be registered, but so long 
as sufficient moisture is present no harm 
will follow. Attend regularly to tying the 
shoots in, and allow the main Jeader to go" 
unchecked to the top of the trellis, then 
pinch out the point and stop all laterals 
at one leaf beyond the fruit. 

In the majority of varieties three fruits 
to each plant are enough, and these should - 
be as evenly distributed as possible. Po 
make sure of this it may be necessary to 
rub out when large enough a lateral here 
and there to encourage those destined to 
bear fruit to grow evenly. Avoid over- 
crowding, and pinch all barren shoots at 
the third leaf, excepting two at the top. 
These may be allowed to grow a little so 
as to. maintain a constant flow of sap. 
When water is necessary soak the bed 
through with tepid water, but on no ac- 
eount let it touch the base of the stem, as 
too much moisture here invariably results 
in canker. Melon roots appreciate new 
soil, and whenever they are noticed’on the 
surface a light top-dressing is beneficial, 
When the flowers commence to open keep 
the ‘atmosphere on the dry side till after 
fertilisation has been performed, mid-day 
being the best time for the purpose.  En- 
deavour to fertilise the number of fruits to 
be retained at-the same. time, for any set 
after will not be of much use, owing to all 
the sap going to the forward ones. Once 
the desired number has been set syringe . 
the plants as before, for red spider rarely 
allows the few days of partial dryness to 
prevail without making its presence on the 
leaves known. Begin feeding when the 
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fruits are as large as Walnuts with weak 
liquid-manure. This may afterwards be 
dispensed with in favour of some approved 
chemical manure. 

Various methods are adopted for sup- 
porting the Melons, but the best and neat- 
est are the nets sold for the purpose. 
When the fruits are beginning to ripen 
reduce the moisture in the atmosphere and 
gradually discontinue syringing. In dull 
weather use the hot-water pipes to main- 
tain a circulation of air, and give water to 
prevent flagging. After cutting, place in a 
cool room for a day or two to complete the 
ripening. Among the many excellent 
varieties now obtainable it is not easy to 
select the best. Hero of Lockinge, though 
an old one, is still a favoured white- 
fleshed Melon. Fmerald Gem has pale 
green flesh, and is of delicious flavour, 
while Frogmore Searlet is of fine flavour 
and a free setter. 1 ce ed Bg 


Stewing Pears. 
WHat a richly flavoured delicacy is a pro- 
perly stewed Pear! It is strange that a 


. 


f ‘fruit, hard,  flayourless, and almost 
as. inedible in its raw state, should, when 
ee cooked, be so delicious. Probably the 
4 greater portion of ordinary fruit con- 
Sumers knows very little of the merits of 
stewed Pears. Fruits specially grown for 
stewing do not find their way into our 
| eer markets, yet, did the public know how de- 
x _iightful a compote they make when 
peeled, cut into quarters, cored, and 

Al gently stewed in water with some sugar 
a added, they would very soon require them 

| = in quantity. We have few Pears easier 
i to grow than Catillac, one of the best of 
ri the stewing varieties. Uvedale’s St. Ger- 
. main gives finer fruits, but fewer of them. 
he Viear of Winkfield, General 'Todtleben, 
If and Catillae are good growers, and bear 
freely. ° 

ae Many years ago we made an extensive 
i f . trial of all the stewing Pears then grown 
~ dn the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gar- 
af dens, Chiswick, the best for this purpose 
being the variety Gilogil, known in 
iy _ France as Gilleso-Gilles. In this, when 
ieee cooked, the colour. is a rich red, and the 
. flayour excellent. Another yariety which 





-pringing to the front. $s. 
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we also found good was Black Worcester, 
known also as Verulam. In Worcester- 
shire and Hereford this Pear is much 
esteemed for its good keeping and cooking 
qualities. If is, we understand, the Pear 
represented on the Worcester City Coat- 
of-Arms. 

—— J hardly think many bond fide stew- 
ing Pears are planted now as*wall trees, 
because planters have realised, as in the 
case of Apples, that, if required occasion- 
ally for cooking, a dish of Louise Bonne, 
Beurré Hardy, or Glou Morceau, in their 
respective seasons, before they have 
reached the ripening stage, will answer 
the purpose just as well as Catillac or 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, and any space de- 
voted to sorts like the two last-named 
would be better utilised for choicer sorts. 
In occasional orchards in country villages 
one comes across old standard trees of 
““stewers,’’ generally represented by 
Catillac, with its rounded, bulky outline, 
and Vicar of Winkfield, with its .long, 
pyriform appearance. Tihe Jatter is some- 
times passable in a raw state very late in 





Peir Uvedale’s St. Germain. 


the season. I always think Verulam one 
of the best bond fide stewing Pears, taking 
into consideration its attractive appear- 
ance and rich, pleasant flavour, althgugh 
from a purely attractive standpoint I sup- 
pose-there is nothing that quite equals a 
dish of Sanguinole. How long this. little 
Pear has been in commerce it is impossible 
to say; some hundreds of years if it is the 
‘*plood-red Pear’? of Parkinson. Com- 
paratively worthless for dessert, it has 
long been superseded by far superior sorts, 
and so has passed -out of cultivation ex- 
cept as an occasional standard in old 
orchards. It makes an attractive and 
appetising dish in stewed form in early 
autumn, When coming into contact with 
a gnarled moss-grown tree of the above in 
A neighbouring orehard it struck me that 
an inspection of such old orehards during 
the fruiting season would he rather an 
interesting study. One would find some 
quaint things in the way of Apples and 
Pears, and it may be occasionally some 
very old and little known sort - worth 
HB e St 
Hardaviek, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree branch diseased.—Kindly say 
what disease the enclosed Apple-tree 
branch is suffering from. The whole, ex- 
cept the main trunk, is covered as per 
specimen, and there are several other trees 
in the orchard similarly attacked. There 
are several younger trees in the same 
orchard which bear no sign of the trouble 
as yet. Do you think the disease is likely 
to spread? If so, perhaps you could indi- 
eate what preeautions should be taken.— 
J. B. GrBBon, 


[The Apple has been badly attacked by 
the American blight insect, and every care 
should be taken to keep the young trees 
free from the pest by painting over every 
spot on which they are seen before they 
get a secure footing, using methylated 
spirit. | 


Vines in early houses, if started the last 
week in the old year, will have flowered 
and set the fruit. A final reduction of the 
bunches should, therefore, take place 


before the berries have swollen to an ex- 
tent to exert an undue strain on the 
Vines. Start thinning as soon afterwards 
as is permissible. Go over the laterals, 
and perform any tying down that is re- 
quired beforehand, which will allow for 
thinning going on without interruption. 
Keep the border in an equable moist 
state by affording tepid water before the 
soil approaches a dry condition. For some 
time the. day and night. temperatures 
should be 70 degs. and 65 degs. respec- 
tively. Later-started Vines just breaking 
or on which the breaks are lengthen- 
ing out should be disbudded as soon as 
those which are producing the best bunches 
can be seen. As these breaks Jengthen 
out still further, panch off the surplus 
bunches, and stop at two leaves beyond 
the bunch retained. Rub out sub-laterals 
between the rod and bunch as they push 
out, and stop those beyond the bunch at 
the first leaf. Bring the laterals gradu- 
ally down to the wires, doing this either 
in the early morning or late afternoons, to 
avoid 'the risk of their snapping off. At 
this stage the temperature should read 60 
dees. at night and 65 degs. by day. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Strawberry plants on shelves and stages 
with fruits swelling fast will now need 
every attention in the way of watering. 
If once they are allowed to become dry at 
the roots, swelling is arrested, and no 
after attention will remedy the matter. 
Until the fruits commence colouring 
stimulants should be supplied daily, and 
the foliage freely syringed to keep red 
spider at bay. Afterwards both must be 
modified, and then dispensed with. The 
fruit finishes: better, and is of better 
flavour if a less warm and more airy posi- 
tion can be found for the plants ; but they 
must be handled’carefully during removal 
to avoid bruising the fruit. Do maintain 
a regular supply, the shelves vacated by 
the preceding should be filled with plants 
earrying fruits in a forward stage, and 
others brought forward to succeed them, 
and so on, which will mean introducing a 
fresh hatch to the forcing-pit or the fruit- 
houses every week or ten days from the 
reserve. Place ‘plants which have fruited 
in a cold pit or frame, and gradually har- 
den them off. If looked after and planted 
out in a few weeks’ time in well-prepared 
ground, they will yield a certain amount 
of fruit in autumn and a full crop next 
senson. If an autumnal crop is not re- 
quired, suppress flower-trusses when they 
push up. Some varieties are more prolific 
in this respect than others, Viscountess 
H. de Thury being a notable example. In 
the 


Early vinery afford the border a good 
watering after applying a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure in all cases where the ston- 
ing of the berries is complete, and proceed 
to stop the laterals which have been al- 
lowed to grow away somewhat while ston- 
jung was in progress. From now and on- 
wards stopping should again be regularly 
attended to. Afford. water in sufficient 
quantity to Vines on which the Grapes 
ure about to commence stoning, and allow 
the laterals for the time being to make a 
little free growth, especially in the case 
of Madrestield Court and other Muscat 
varieties. Ventilate carefully, avoid cold 
draughts and overheating of pipes on 
bright, sunny mornings. In less advanced 
houses the final tying down of laterals and 
thinning will be claiming attention, while 
disbudding and the gradual bringing down 
of the shoots will need attention in the 
case of. Vines more recently started. 


Rose-pruning.—This, in regard to Hybrid 
perpetuals and all hardy varieties, should 
be proceeded with and brought to a con- 
clusion, afterwards applying a dressing of 
well-rotted manure or a suitable artificial, 
and lightly pointing it in between the 
bushes. To heavy soil, thoroughly decayed 
hotbed manure may advantageously be 
applied every other-season. Rake down 
the soil heaped around the stems of Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses, but, although in a 
forward condition, defer pruning as long 
as possible. 


Propagation.—This, in regard to plants 
for the flower garden, should be persevered 
with until the requisite number has been 
obtained. Plants for the same purpose 
raised from seed should be potted off and 
given a start in heat afterwards when well 
rooted, transferring them to cooler quar- 
ters to ensure a more sturdy growth. Pot 
or box off Tuberous Begonias for planting 
out, and cut extra large-sized tubers into 
two or more portions if numbers are 
short. Vinch out the point growths of 
Ivy-leaf and Zonal Pelargoniums to -in- 
duce a bushy growth. Prick off seedling 
Antirrhinums into a frame, using plenty of 
loam and leaf-mould as compost, so that 
they may lift with good ‘ balls.” 


A. W. 


‘pe useful for replacing old 


Midland Counties. 


Apricots have s¢t a good erop of fruit 
unusually early, and the trees will soon 
need attention in the matter of disbud- 
ding and thinning. This work should al- 
ways ke done as soon as the shoots cam be 
easily detached with the finger and thumb. 
If disbudding is done thoroughly and in- 
telligently, it will obviate the necessity of 
a great deal of pruning in the winter, and 
be better for the trees in every way. Com- 
menece at the top of the tree, and work 
towards the base. Do not remove all the 
necessary shoots at one time, but take 
away a few over the whole tree at each of 
several operations, which should take 
place at frequent intervals. Rub out the 
back and foreright shoots, then those that 
are badly placed. Thin such as are not 
required for forming spurs, in order to 
avoid any overcrowding of the shoots. If 
there is sufficient space on the wall, train 
iv any young shoots that form near the 
Lase of the tree. Such young shoots may 
and. useless 
branches at a Jater date. When it can be 
seen which fruits are likely to swell best, 
it will be necessary to thin them out. 


Crafting fruit trees.—Where this work 
is to be earried out, no time should. be lost 
in making the necessary preparations, as 
it is only when the sap commences to rise 
that a speedy and -successful uifion be- 
tween stock and scion can be secured. 
Healthy trees of inferior and out-of-date 
yarieties make excellent stocks for re- 
grafting with more suitable sorts. It is 
important that the stocks be sound, clean, 
and healthy. Trees headed down at the 
winter pruning should be cut back a few 
more inches now the sap is rising, to en- 
able the grafts to be inserted in sound 
bark. There are many methods of graft- 
ing, but in private gardens those generally 
adopted are the crown or wedge grafting 
for large trees, and whip grafting for 
smaller shoots or young ,«focks.~ The 
scions, which should have been cut some 
time previously and laid in in a _ cool, 
shady place to keep the buds dormant, 
must be prepared with a sharp knife, mak- 
ing the graft 6 inches to 8 inches long, re- 
taining three or four buds on the upper 
part. See that the bark of the scion and 
stock fits closely on one side at least, 
secure them with raffia, and ‘thoroughly 
smear over the part with grafting-wax or 
clay, whichever is “used. Graftng-wax 
may be bought ready for use, and is, per- 
haps, the more convenient material. Watch 
the grafts closely during drying winds for 
the tirst signs of cracking in the clay or 
wax. Cracks may be closed, in the case 
of the clay, by damping it and squeezing 
together with the hand, or, in the ease of 
way filling the crevice with fresh mate- 
rial. 


Liliums in pots plunged in beds of coal 
ashes now require to be examined weekly, 
removing those which have made growth 
of 1 inch or 2 inches, and placing them in 
a cold frame. When well rooted, batches 
are introduced to gentle heat as required. 
When they have made from 4 inches to 6 
inches of growth, a top-dressing, consist- 
ing of good, fibrous loam, manure from a 
spent Mushroom-bed, and a little silver 
sand is given. 


Sweet Peas sown in pots early in Feb- 
ruary have been thoroughly hardened and 
planted out. The soil was deeply trenched 
and an abundance of decayed manure 
worked in. Birds and slugs do not attack 
Sweet Peas that are planted from pots to 
the extent they do those sown in the open 
ground, as they start away freely at once ; 
but, as a safeguard, a good dusting of 


soot ‘and lime was applied, and the sticks 


placed in position. 5 
DW. G: 
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Scotland. 


Late Peaches.—In orchard-houses or in 
unheated Peach-houses the bloom is now 
quite expanded, and setting may be 
assisted either by giving the trees a light 
shake about midday when the sun shines 
o> by using the camel’s-hair ‘brush or the 
rabbit’s tail. Some disperse the pollen by 
the syringe, but in dull or sunless weather 
this method ought to be used with caution, 
In a general way, however, late Peaches 
set their fruils freely, although it is al- 
ways best, by assisting ‘them in any of the 
ways indicated, to be on the safe side. 
Care must be taken that the roots are kept 
at the correct state in respect of moisture. 
Temperature for Peaches setting their 
fruits under glass, round about 50 degs. at 
night, with a rise of 10 degs. during the 
day. 


Vineries.—Attention must be paid to the 
regular stopping and tying of the shoots 
as the same become necessary. In -the 
case of Museats, superfluous shoots ought 
to be rubbed out without delay. Sudden 
outbursts of sun, such as are at this season 
to be expected, will do damage if the ven- 
tilation is not in itrustworthy hands. 
Avoid, as far as possible, the use of front 
or side ventilation as yet. Cold air ad- 
mitted in this way is apt to induce after 
attacks of mildew, which is difficult to ex- 
tirpate when it is allowed to get a foot- 
ing. ‘ 4 

Deutzias.—Where Deutzias have been 
forced, the flowers will now’ be almost 
over. Let them be eut back somewhat 
firmly, afterwards keeping them on the 
dry side till the young shoots begin to 
preak. Then the plants may safely be re- 
moved to a cold frame, in which, how- 
ever, they must have regular attention in “ 
respect of watering and, in the ease of a 
frosty. night, of slight protection. 


Chrysanthemums.—All, or at least the 
bulk, of the Chrysanthemums ought now 
to be in 5-inch pots and in cold frames. ° 
Mats should be in readiness to cover the 
sashes in the event of frosty nights, and, 
while the plants may- be placed rather 
elosely together, there ought to be suffi- 
cient space between each pot to permit of 
the free -cireulation of air. If aphis is 
troublesome, as it may at times be, in the 
points of the young plants, a dusting of 
Tobacco powder will effectually dispose 
of these pests. Watering after the plants 
haye been placed in cold frames calls. for 
judgment... There is still time to put in 
euttings of the latest varieties, or of those 
which are shy in producing cuttings at an 
earlier date. A. little bottom heat, al- 
though it is not generally admissible in the- 
case of Chrysanthemums for winter pur- 
poses, will hasten the rooting. 


Vegetable garden.—Complete the trans- 
planting of autumn-sown Onions and the 
sowing of Onion seeds. Where the latter 
succeed, the bulbs, in my estimation, are 
to be preferred. Large Onions are all 
very well, ‘but in some eases they conduce 
to waste in the kitchen, and medium-sized 


‘bulbs from open-air sowings prevent such 


waste, while their keeping qualities are 
beyond question. Sow successional rows 
of Peas and of Broad Beans. Spinach may 
be sown between lines of the former. The 
round-seeded yariety Victoria is preferable 
fo the ordinary sort. Sow, out of doors, 
winter and autumn vegetables in variety, 
including VPorecole, Veitch’s Autumn— 
Giant, and Eclipse Cauliflowers, Savoy, 
and Veitch’s Self-protecting Broceoli. .The 
last and Walcheren Broccoli are useful 
after Cauliflowers begin to giow scarce. 
Where Cardoons are yet grown, seeds 
should now be sown singly in small pots, 
and the — seedlings transplanted into - 
trenches at a later date.” Sow Celery for 
the latest crop, and prick off seedlings 
from former sowings. Sow Parsley freély 
and a line or two of early Carrots and of 
Tomatoes. : W. McGurroc. 


_Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


























eS _peaty soil dries up very quickly. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





| Indian Azaleas. 


Tux Belgian growers seem to be rapidly 
overcoming the destruction caused by the 
war, and already we are receiving Azaleas 
from that country. Prior to the war vast 
numbers of these plants used to be» sent 
from Belgium. So cheap were they. that 
in many cases they were discarded after 
blvoming, “trusting. to freshly imported 
plants for the next year’s display. Now, 
however, they will be, like everything else, 
dearer, so that it will in most cases be 
desirable to devote more attention to grow- 
ing them on for another season. © When 
this is intended, the finst consideration, as 
the plants go out of flower, is to see 
whether any pruning is necessary, in order 
to keep them in good shape, as, if so, it 
must be done at once. Then they should 
be kept in a rather warmer structure 
than that in which they have flowered, 
and encouraged to start into growth by 
frequent syringing. This also serves to 
keep down thrips, which are often a source 
of trouble, and quickly disfigure the 
foliage. As soon as the young shoots are 
pushed out after the necessary pruning, 
the plants should be repotted if they re- 
quire it. Annual repotting is by no means 
necessary—at least, in the case of estab- 
lished specimens. The plants should, 
however, in that.case during the growing 
season be given an occasional stimulant, 
the best being a combination of soot-water 
and liquid manure, which must, however, 
be weak and quite clear, so that it does 
not choke up the soil in any way. A suit- 
able ; 

Compost for Azaleas is good, fibrous 
peat and silver sand, to which some cul- 
tivutors add a little loam. In repotting, 
the pots must be quite clean and effec- 
tually drained, while the new soil should 

~be rammed very firmly and evenly, care 
being taken not to bury the ball of earth 
deeper than it was before® It is very 
essential that the soil of the old ball is 
moist when repotted, as, if dry, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to moisten it after- 
wards. In the case of young plants re- 
eeived from Belgium, they are on receipt 
often crammed into pots as small as the 
roots can be got into. This is necessary 
when they are required to be dropped into 
vases or jardiniéres, as these seldom admit 
a pot more than 5°inches or 6 inches in 
diameter. It will, therefore, be evident 
that pots, at least of the smaller size, will 
not contain sufficient soil to allow of the 
necessary development of another season’s 
growth, hence the plants had better have 
a reasonable shift. 


When growth is perfected under glass, 
‘the plants may be gradually hardened, 
and finally stood out of doors during the 
latter part of the summer. ~. It is then 


especially necessary to take care that they 
do not- suffer from want of water, as, in 


the event of hot weather and strong winds, 
They 
are also very apt to get too dry during 
—showery weather, as the rain only mois- 
fens the surface, and leaves the rest of 
the ball dry, so that unless closely ex- 
amined the delicate, hair-like roots will 
suffer. They are also liable to injury. by 
{he sun shining directly on the sides of 
the pots, to obviate which a good plan is 
to plunge them up to the rims if possible. 
If plenty of plunging material, such as 
Cocoanut refuse, spent Hops, or partially 
decayed leaves, is available, the pots had 
better be stood on a hard bottom imper- 


‘ 


vious to worms, and surrounded with the 
plunging material obtainable. A 
SELECTION OF VARIETIES is by nO Means an 
easy matter, as there is such a great 
number of sorts, aud individual tastes 
vary considerably. Still, there are some 
that are almost indispensable, among 
them being the double, white-flowered 
Deutsche Perle. This is of a rather more 
informal habit than some of the others, 
but it flowers so freely, and the individual 
blooms are so beautiful, that if must on 
no account be omitted. An additional de- 


sirable feature is that it is one of ‘the 
earliest to bloom. As white flowers are 


always appreciated, this must be grown in 
any collection, however choice. Another 
good double white is Madame ,Hermann 
Seidel, while the ivory-white Niobe is 
valuable for its late flowering. A variety 
that has come very much to the front 
within the last decade is Mime. Petrick, 
with large, semi-double flowers of a deep 
rose colour. A prominent feature of this 
is that it blooms even earlier than 
Deutsche Perle. KesRi=\V- 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Boronia megastigma.—I had almost for- 
gotten the existence of this delicately per- 
fumed plant of former days timtil I was 
asked the other day to name a specimen 
in an almateur’s. greenhouse, The plant 
had been bought in, and was in a fair way 
to be ruined through ignorance as to its 
requirements. B. megastigma is one of 
these*old-world, hard-wooded plants which 
“an be raised in quantity by the market 
growers, but which, when bought by the 
average amateur, speedily succumbs, 
owing to lack of knowledge as to ‘its ‘treat- 
ment. After flowering is over, the plant 
ought to be cut hard back and allowed to 
remain in the pot in which it bloomed 
until fresh shoots begin to ‘push. Then 
repot, and this must be done very care- 
fully, using a good sandy ‘peat as the pot- 
ting medium, and potting very firmly. A 
pot one size larger than the original one 
should be given. Keep close until the 
roots get to work again, when ordinary 
greenhouse treatment will suffice. LB. 
megastigma may be placed out of doors 
during June, July, and August, in order 
to ripen the wood, as upon this depend ithe 
flowers of next season.—W. McG. 

Damping off.—Many at this season are 
troubled by what is termed ‘* damping off 3 
in the case of young seedlings. This is 
generally attributed to overwatering, but, 
as a matter of fact, it is caused by a 
fungoid growth whieh can be traced to 
insufficient heat, which prevents the plants 
growing away freely in their initial stage, 
and partly, too, no doubt, in some cases, to 
lack of light. When symptoms of damp- 
ing are observed a dusting of flowers of 
sulphur should be given, and water, at the 
same time, should be withheld for a few 
days. This treatment may save those 
seedlings which are not already affected. 
In all eases it is wise to refrain from sow- 
ing such things as Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
Marigolds, and this class of half-hardy 
annuals too early. Damping may attack 
sowings made in. February or in early 
March, but sowings of the same subjects 
made in the end of March or in April’ will 
almost always escape. This is due to the 
jmproved natural conditions which permit 
the seedlings to make healthy growth from 
the commencement.—Scor, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Notes on the Ashleaf Potato. 


For some reason the Ashleaf Potatoes do 
not now receive so much attention as was 
the ease two decades ago. No doubt the 
introduction of newer varicties which can 
be lifted almost equally early has had 
something to do with the neglect of these 
former favourites. Nevertheless, they 
have many good points, and it is question- 
able if a return to the Ashleaf varieties 
would not be profitable. They are, of 
course, only suitable for summer use, and 
ought not to be grown with a view to pro- 
viding winter supplies; and while if must 
be admitted that in wet seasons or in soil 
which is more than moderately moist, 
disease will attack them, yet their early 
maturity in average seasons permits tlre 
tubers to be lifted before disease attacks 
them. Consider, too, their prolific nature, 
and, in addition to this, the dwarf haulm 
permits of the sets being put out more 
closely. than is the case with other varie- 
ties, so that the total yield from a given 
area is not inconsiderable. The ground 
being cleared early, it is possible to follow 
on with a second erop of almost any vege- 
table desired, and this fact ought not, in 
these days, to be lost sight of by Potato 
erowers. Like other Potatoes, the Ashleaf 
varieties if grown over a series of years 
from home-saved seed are. liable to de- 
teriorate, and it becomes necessary to ob- 
tain fresh stock. 

By common consent the best Ashleaf 
Potato is Myatt’s. Not, perhaps, quite so 
early as Sutton’s Ashleaf, the tubers are 
large, and for those who grow for the early 
market or for early home consumption the 
variety is most valuable. Early Hammer- 
smith Ashleaf is a very fine selection— 
probably of Rivers’ Early Ashleaf—and is 
more robust in haulm than the latter 


-vyariety or than Myatt’s, while the flesh is 


not only of excellent quality, but is whiter 
than that of any other variety of Ashleaf 
with whieh I am acquainted. tivers’ 
Karly, or Rivers’ Royal as it is, perhaps, 
more correctly styled, possesses quality, 
productiveness, and compact growth. This 
is now one of the oldest of Ashleaf varie- 
ties, but it still remains one of the best. 
Sutton’s Ashleaf is unequalled for earli- 
ness, for productiveness, and for fine 
flavour. Very: compact and of dwarf 
erowth, it may be planted more closely 
than any other of the family. Webb’s Ash- 
leaf and Veitch’s Ashleaf are good selec- 
tions of Myatt’s, which they resemble. 
Apart from their value in the garden, 
all the Ashleaf Potatoes lend themselves 
adimirably to foreing, to frame culture, 
and to cultivation under glass generally. 
A ScorrTisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Tomatoes.—I wish to grow 
about half-a-dozen Tomato plants. Would 


it be better to have a small pit constructed 
or keep to pots?—H. 8. 

{It will be far more satisfactory to grow 
your Tomatoes in pots or boxes than 
planted out. Pots 10 inches in diameter 
will be required for the purpose. ‘The soil 
must be of a good lasting nature, say, 
two-thirds turfy loam and The remaining 
third made up of an old hotbed or other 
well-deeayed manure, with a little wood- 
ashes and bone-meal. If pots of this size 
are not available boxes 20 inches long and 
9 inches wide and deep will accommodate 
a couple of plants. When growing, the 
plants should be kept near the glass. In 
potting, effective drainage should, of 
course, be ensured, and the compost must 
be pressed down firmly. ] 
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Onions.—These require a long season of 
growth to ensure fine, well-ripened bulbs. 
I therefore place more importance on 
gettingk the main Onion crop sown earlier 
than any other. The ground intended for 
this crop was thoroughly trenched and 
manured in the autumn, therefore the bed 
only requires a dressing of soot lightly 
forked in, the surface made as fine and 
level as possible. Should a storm of rain 
come on whilst this is being done it is 
better to leave it until the surface is dry 
than to tread the ground when wet. During 
unsettled weather it is sometimes neces- 
sary to fork the ground three or four times 
to get it into good condition for sowing. 
Nothing is more detrimental to land in- 
fended for the sowing of small seeds than 
trampling on it while if is wet. When the 
surface has been made firm and raked 
until the soil is quite fine, drills may be 
drawn 15 inches apart and 1 inch deep. 
Sow the seeds thinly and cover them with 
care. The surface may then be lightly 
trodden and levelled with a wooden rake, 
taking care not to disturb the seeds. If 
the seeds are sown thinly: very — little 
thinning will be necessary in the case of 
the main crop, as bulbs of a medium size 
are more serviceable and keep better than 
very large ones. A light dusting of soot 
frequently applied during showery weather 
is very beneficial to the crop.—F. W. G. 


Seakale.—Now is a suitable time to 
plant the required number of sets or cut- 
tings for providing strong crowns for 
forcing next winter. The sets that were 
prepared last autumn-at the time of lift- 
ing and laid in soil are now forming 
several shoots at the top. These are 
rubbed off with the exception of two of 
the strongest before they are planted. By 
leaving two till planting time it will be 
quickly seen which is taking the lead. 
The weaker one should then be rubbed off. 
The ground for Seakale must haye been 
well manured and deeply dug, or, better 
still, _trenched. beforehand. When = sufli- 
ciently dry, tread it well and rake it over. 
Draw shallow drills 18 inches apart either 
way and dibble the sets into the angles 
thus formed. Allow the soil to cover the 
crown of the set about 1 inch. . Should rain 
be unlikely, a good watering with a coarse 
rose can should be given immediately after 
planting. Run the hoe frequently between 
the rows to destroy small weeds, and 
aerate the soil. This remark also applies 
to all crops at this season when drying 
winds often prevail.—F. W.-G. 

Winter greens in spring.—One of the 
reasons sometimes advanced by growers of 
vegetables for winter, and who make but 
little provision for the time which lies 
betwixt winter and spring, is that winter 
greens. are’ amosthy in’ the way. after 
February, consequently they include in 
their arrangements little Kale; and even 
less of that most useful crop, Sprouting 
Lroccoli, which comes to maturity in the 
first few weeks of spring. From a well- 
arranged garden it is not possible to ex- 
clude vegetables that serve us so well as 
Kale and Broccoli. We have as yet had 
little really hard weather, and as I write 
(February 14th) the vegetables mentioned 
look exeeptionally well, particularly the 
Broeceoh, which is in a forward condition. 
Readers of GARDENING who remember the 
very hard winter we experienced a few 
years ago -will recollect that Kale and 
Sprouting Broccoli made a quick recovery 
when the better weather came, and some 
of us would have been in poor straits if 
we had not had those crops to fall baek-on. 
—L®EAHURST. 

Potato Whiie Beauty of Hebron.—Many 
do not, apparently, know that there is a 
white form of Beauty of Hebron still, in 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


spite of its antiquity, one of the most re- 
liable of our earlier varieties. It is a very 
good keeper, and if it is not one of the 
heaviest croppers, that defect can be over- 
looked when ifs cooking qualities and 
freedom from disease are taken into con- 
sideration. Being, comparatively, a dwarf- 
haulmed sort, White Beauty can be planted 
at a less distance apart, the gain from this, 
atoning, in some measure, for its light 
cropping. For home consumption the 
variety can be recommended.—W. McG. 


BEES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Books on bees.—Which is the best simple 
book on bees? I see T. W. Cowan pub- 
lishes a good many. I should be grateful 
for any assistance, as Iam so disappointed 
at the loss of mys hive, and want to get 
another.—HENRIETYA PERCEYVAL. 

[He is a daring man who would venture 
to say which is the best simple book on 
** Bees.”? The book I have learnt most 
from is the open book of experience. But 
I_ know what you mean, and what you 
want also. I myself, as a beginner several 
years ago, gained much valuable help from 
a small sixpenny book in paper cover, 
salled ‘* Modern Beekeeping : A Handbook 
for Cottagers,”’ as far as TL remember. <A 
borrower of it has failed to return it, ahd 
so I cannot give you the publisher’s name ; 
but try B.B.K.A., 28, Bedford — Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Geary’s ‘‘Bees for 
Profit and Pleasure ”’ (1s.), 148, Aldersgate 
Street, London, E.C.1, is a very useful 
manual. It places all necessary informa- 
tion for practical beekeeping before the 
reader in very concrete form. In my early 
beekeeping days this was my ‘trusted com- 
panion. The Board of Agriculture and 
Tisheries, 8, St. James’ Square, “London, 
S.W.1, has published several ‘instructive 
leaflets you would do well to get, espe- 
cially Nos. 48 and 128. In writing for 
these you need not stamp your letter. Fre- 
quent conversation with a  suecessful 
amateur, who will tell you what he does 
in non-professional language, and who will 
also very probably give you ocular demon- 
stration if you wish, will teach you more 
in a few minutes than you would Jearn in 
hours from a book. I need not assure ou 
that I shall be most pleased to help you 
through this paper in any and every way 
I can.—B. QR. H.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias failing (CG. 7/. W.).—Seeing 
you send us no particulars as to your cul- 
tivation, and judging from the plant you 
send us, the only conclusion we can come 
to is that they have been kept too warm 
and close, and either allowed to get too 
dry at some time or over-watered. Have 
you been using any artificial manure? as 
an overdose would cause the plants to go 
otf as yours have done. ~ A -food, light 
position in the greenhouse, a free cireuta- 
tion of ai, and a maximum temperature 
of 55 degs. or thereabouts are the most 
suitable fory Cinerarias. 

The common white Jasmine (Cross, J/.). 
--This Jasmine does not, as a rule, re- 
quire much pruning, but when it is neces- 
sary, then late summer or early spring is 
the best tune. It being a summer-bloom- 
ing plant, pruning should always be done 
after flowering. Simply take out all the 
eld wood and cut back the more vigorous 
sihoots. Save as much of the young, 
vigorous wood as you ‘can, and nail such 
up to the wall, when it will soon cover the 
space. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Amateur.—l1, ‘“‘ The Fruit Garden,” by 
G. Bunyard-and Owen Thomas; ‘ The~ 
Vegetable Garden,’? John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.; 2, the mesh 
should be ¥ inch 29 gauge.—Hromssap.— 
The only remedy against the white fly is 
persistent spraying with a nicotine pre- 
jparation. One or two applications are of 
no avail. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON MAR. 23, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificates. 


Odontoglossum Everest, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean; 
Cattleya Cowane alba, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 


Awards of Merit. 


Pleione Pricei, from Mr. W. R. Price, Chepstow, 
Monmouth; Aerido-Vanda Munydi, from Sir Jeremiah - 
Co'eman, Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate (Gr., _Mr_ Collier); 
Odontioda Joiceyig from Mr. J. J. Joicey, The Hull, 
Whitley, Surrey (G4 Mr. J. Mackay). 


Medals. 5 


- SILVER FLoRA.—Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cuckfield ; 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield; Mr. H. T. Pitt, Roslyn, 
stamford Hill, N.; Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- - 
wards Heath, 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley, 


Slough. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Clematis Meyeniana, from Captain B. H. B Symons-Jeune, 
The Chalkpit. Henley-on Thames; Iris bucharica aurea, 
from Mr. W R. Dykes, M.A., Godalming; Freesia ? subject 
to being re-named, from Mr. G. H. Dalrymple, ‘Ihe 
Nurserie3, Bartley, Hants; Freesia Robinette, from Mr, 
G. H. Dalrymp’e; Freesia Golden King, from Mr. G. H. 
Dalrymple. + 

Medals. 

Goup.—Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 
(Gr —Mr. I. Beckett.) ; : 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr, G. G. Whitelegg, Chisle- 
hurst, for re ck garden. 
~ SILVER GRENFELL.—Mr. G: H. Dalrymple, for Freesias. 

‘SILVER KLoRA.—Mr.. W. Moller, Wisbech, for spring 
flowers; Messrs. Gill snd Son Falmouth, for Rhododen- 
drons; Mr. L. R- Russell, Richmond, for Azaleas and stove 
plants ; Meesrs. W. ( utbush and Son, for Azaleas, etc. 

STLVER BANKSIAN, — Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, for greenhouse plants and ferns; Messrs. Baker, 
Wolverhampton, for spring flowers ; Mr. C. Enge})mann, for 
Carnations; Mr, E. J. Hicks, Twyford, for Roses; Mr G, 
Reuthe, Keston, for alpices, etc. ; Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
for Carnations; Messrs. Stuart Low, for Carnations. - 

BRO\ZE FLORA,—Mersrs. Tucker, Oxford, for alpines; 
Messrs. Piper, Slough, for rock garden. ‘ 

BRONZ#& ~ BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Bowell and Skarrat, 
Chelteoham, for alpines. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 


Narcissus John Evelyn, from Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, 
Shirley, Southampton; Narcissus Honeycombe, from Mr. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Megsrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden. - 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for 
Tulps, etc. 

SILvpR GILT GRENFELL.—Mr. H, Chapman, Rye, for 


~ Narcissi. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs, R. and G, Cuthbert, South- 
gate, for Hyacinths in pans, > : 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


SILVER BANS&SIAN.—Mr. F, Streeter; Straffan, €o. 


Kildare, for collection of apples. 
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My Lady's Domain wi. 


ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 





Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to ‘‘ Flora,” GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The Jate Manshall P. Wilder, being 
asked what were the requisites for suc- 
cessful culture of Strawberries, is said to 
have replied: ‘* First, plenty of water ; 
second, plenty of water; third, plenty of 
water.’ A suflicient water supply enables 
the plants to bear their fruit and to 
produce berries of good size throughout 
the entire season. The crop possibilities 
under judicious’ irrigation are enormous. 
On a small piece of land there is recorded 
a erop at the rate of 21,000 quarts per 
acre. 

* * *& 

A general meeting of the Village Clubs 
Association will be held on the 15th of 
this month, when a report will be pre- 
sented on the progress made in develop- 
ing social life in the rural districts. The 


village clubs affiliated to the Association - 


are scattered over twenty-eight counties 
in England, and the North Wales Branch 
of the Association, which is now in active 
operation, is in touch with a number of 
local clubs in many of the Welsh coun- 
ties. 

. * * * 

_ The first requirement for the beekeeper 
is a bee veil. There are two sontis of these 
on sale. One is all black net, and the 
other a combination of wire and net. The 
latter, though more expensive, is the bet- 
ter article, and also the better value. By 
its proper use one makes absolutely cer- 


tain that the quickest striker of the 


thirty thousand cannot sting about the 
head, neck, or face. The upper portion of 
this bee yeil is made of net, and elastic 
is enclosed by a hem in the top of it. This 
fits down tightly over the crown and on 
to the brim of a hat. The middle part is 
made of wire netting, and is sufliciently 
wide to stand out several inches all round 
beyond the face and back of the head. 
The netting, of the same description as 
that used on the top, is attached to the 


Jower end of the wire netting, and tucked 


in around the neck. The veil must be 
carefully adjusted, for, however tiny the 
opening, the bees are sure to find it. 
* * * 
The waving branches of trees or shrubs 
in front of the hive greatly irritate its in- 


mates. Offensive smells, too, have a bad- 


effect upon bees, which are highly sensi- 
tive to any departure from strictly 
hygienic conditions. © 

* * * 

There was recently sold in New York 
a copy of a very rare gardening book, 
“The Orchard and the Garden,’’? which, 
according to its title-page, contained 


_** certain necessarie, secret, and ordinarie 


. 


Knowledges in Grafting and Gardening,” 
with numerous designs for borders, knots, 
ete. It was printed in London by Adam 
Islip in 1602. Although catalogued as 


-“ probably unique,” it is interesting to 


note that, in her work, ‘‘ History of Gar- 


_ dening in England ’”’ (Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press, 1910), the Hon. Mrs. Cecil 
states that there is a copy in the Univer- 
sity Library of Cambridge. This copy 


consists of thirty-four leayes, and con- 


tains numerous cuts, one of which appears 
to be from 'T. Hill’s ‘“ Art of Gardening,”’ 
15v8. 

* , * * 

Owing to the great increase in the price 
of chloride of platinum, which has ad- 
vanced from £5 to £48 an ounce, its use 
as a writing fluid for zinc garden labels is 
now somewhat of a luxury. I wonder if 
any of my readers could tell me of a good 
substitute? The best plan with wooden 
labels is to paint them: black, and allow 
the paint to dry, afterwards giving the 
labels a coat of white paint. When this 
has dried, the required wording may be 
seratched with a nail or sharp instru- 
ment, so that the lettering appears in 
black characters through the white paint. 

AE * * 

The severe beauty of a single cut flower 
or two floating in tthe centre of a bowl of 
water is, of course, quite tasteful and 
wsthetic, but for sheer delight in arrange- 
ment, with the added merit of novelty, 
the following plan will commend itself 
to many of my readers. A few shallow 
dishes, some Moss, matches, and a little 
sealing-wax will be required. After cut- 
ting off the head of a match, make a fine 
point at one end. Melt a little sealing- 
wax and drop it on to the dish (or saucer, 
for that matter) and hold the match up- 
right, point upwards, in the soft wax 
until the latter hardens. A Daffodil, 
Narcissus, Anemone, Jonquil, or other 
similarly stemmed flower may then be 
pressed over the point of the match until 
the end of the stalk rests on the dish, 
with the flower itself standing perfectly 
upright. Then cover the dish with fresh 
green Moss, which should be kept quite 
wet. One flower standing upright in the 
centre of the dish and four placed at re- 
gular intervals nearer the outer edge will 
look very effective. See that the dish is 
of sufficient depth to allow of sufficient 
vater covering the base of the stems, or 
the flowers will quickly fade. 

& * * . 

When your bulbs have finished flowering, 
plait or tie up the leaves, so that they 
will be out of the way of your seeds, but 
do not cut off the tops until they have 
withered. The nourishment stored up in 
the leaves sinks down and accumulates in 
the bulb, making it strong and healthy for 
the next season. Bulbs grown in bowls or 
pots should be planted out on some vacant 
ground or left to dry ina warm spot. Do 
not attempt to grow them in the same 
way again next year; they will do far 
better in less restricted space the second 
season. 

* & & 

Before your Rambler Roses begin to 
make new shoots and grow rapidly, look 
them over to see that the winter winds 
have not caused any of the shoots to be 
lying on the ground. Afiter carefully 
tying them up in the autumn, one often 
finds that before the spring has come a 
little attention is required in securing 
them to their supports, otherwise an un- 
tidy effect is produced, and the tips of the 


shoots, which are very brittle, are broken 
off. At the same time, the first spraying 
against greenfly might be given, as this 
troublesome pest will soon be appearing, 
aud a timely syringing may save the plant 
from being badly infested later on. Abol 
is a very useful spray for this purpose, 
* * ae 

When sowing your seeds, do not for- 
get, especially in the case of very small 
seeds, to press the soil down over them 
well with the back of a trowel or spade. 
This serves a double purpose—it prevents 
the seeds from springing out of the soil, 
as they are inclined to do sometimes when 
they burst their seed-coat, and it also 
makes it easier for the germinating plant 
to obtain the necessary amount of water, 
as it is then in close contact wiith the soil 
particles. A loose seed-bed will often 
produce weak plants, which have no hold 
on the soil, and cannot, therefore, supply 
themselves with food and moisture. 

* * * 

If you keep ferns indoors in pots, you 
wiil find at about this time of year that 
numbers of small, curled fronds are push- 
ing up from the soil. As these appear 
and open out, get rid of the old fronds, 
which will be turning old and brown, but 
do not cut off all the old ones at once, or 
the plant will present a very bare appear- 
ance for several weeks. Give your plants 
plenty of moisture, taking care not to 
have the soil sodden. In a warm posi- 
tion, the new fronds will rapidly unfold, 
and make your sitting-room look most at- 
tractive with the bright green foliage. 

* * * 

If the birds are troublesome in your 
garden and scratch your seeds up, lay 
some fine twigs over your seed-bed, or, 
better still, if you have the time and 
patience, make a little network of black 
eotton. The latter is specially useful in 
the case of Sweet Peas or any specially 
treasured seeds of that sort. Twigs will 
keep any but the most audacious birds 
from stealing, and is a method that can 
be easily carried out. 

* * * 

With the exception of Mignonette, Pop- 
pies, and Sweet Peas, every annual is 
better transplanted. The shift with the 
greater majority of the annuals leads to 
stockier and more flowery clumps. Sown 
out of doors, one transplantation is still 
advisable. The present may be the start 
of the sowing season within the cold 
frame. The principal advantage of frame 
culture is earliness. Stand the frame ina 
sunny spot for quick progress. The per- 
fect compost would be sifted and some- 
what light garden mould, a little coarse 
sand or other grit, and a trifle of a com- 
plete fertiliser. The last is not essen- 
tial, but puts strength into the seedlings. 
Under glass, sow small seeds an eighth 
of an inch deep separately, and thin to an 
inch apart so soon as you ‘can catch hold 
of the infants. Directly they are becoming 
crowded, move the alternate seedlings to 
other boxes, bedding out when the boxes 
are full of roots. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE. 


An ideal 
two goricht posts, to which is nailed 
a cross piece forming the back ; there are 
two wider, roughly-sawn (pieces for the 
Seat, and this is supported by three logs 
on each side, piled into triangles. 

To my mind, the chief thing in selecting 
garden furniture is that it should be in 
keeping with that part of the garden which 
it is meant for. The day of the painted 
iron seats, placed at intervals on the 
Grass, is done; these may be very well 
on our high roads, but in our gardens— 
no! 

Garden furniture is, perhaps, not. indis- 
pensable, but for the lover of sumshine and 
air, what is more delightful than a table at 
which to write, and chains and seats which 
need not be carried into the house? 

in this Hampshire garden, on the ter- 
race, we have solid seats, which were once 
barrels, all quite simple and unpainted, as 
are the tables, which stand in a sheltered 
place, and on any warm day one may. sit 
out on the terrace, where no wind is felt, 
in company with Myrtles and such-like 
plants, and get the full benefit. of the sun. 
Also, for those who are lovers of an after- 
noon hap, there is a seat which is some- 
thing of a compromise between a ham- 
mock and a sofa. It isa most comfortable 
affair, chiefly composed of copper wire 
springs Supported on a wooden framework. 
It rocks gently to and fro at will, and can 
be used either as a real resting-place with 
cushions and rugs, or, by tilting it up- 
right, as a seat. I cannot see why one 
should not ‘be as comfortable in the garden 
as the house, and such a seat as I describe 
would surely prove the best resting-place 
for the busy housewife of these days. 

Basket tables and chairs are always 
popular, as they are light, and easily 
moved under cover when necessary. I 
always envy the fortunate possessors of 
those great Cedar trees, whose trunks 
seem made fora seat to be placed around 
them 

Sometimes there are parts of a garden 
where a seat added makes just the differ- 
ence. I have in mind a ong, straight per- 
gola, at the end of which is placed a seat, 
made very simply, but it just supplies to 
the eye something that would otherwise 
be lacking, 

‘There are certainly places in many gar- 
dens which would look almost empty, 
* unfurnished.’’ Yew hedges, cut with 
semi-circular hollows, ask for a seat, to be 
placed there—a dry wall in a garden with 
a semi-circular space for a seat is quite an 
asset. Gardens of one colour only are 
now greatly in fashion. One garden I 
know of has white-painted seaits to match 
the white garden. The effect is unusual, 
but I do not think it altogether pleasing. 

‘The stone seats, benches, and tables, 
more especially in the rock garden, are 
always picturesque. Ina Lancashire Rose 
garden there is a long, low stone table, 
standing on flags, and around this are 
stone seats. The effect is not unlike that 
of a stone billiard table. I think people 
seldom sit there, as the stone is too hard 
and cold. 

Rustic-work tables, stools, and chairs 
are popular with many. I think they 
best. harmonise 'with the Japanese garden, 
where they can be seen ito advantage 
in a garden-house of the same type. I saw 
Some very effective chairs and tables of 
Pine limbs in a Heather-thatched garden- 
house, outside which there were two small 
Weeping Elms on either side of the open- 
ing. 

Talking of Pine limbs, I saw some very 
clever work by the Canadian soldiers at a 





garden seat consists simply of 
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lumber camp, which I thought might be 
used effectively in a garden. The entire 
furniture of the camp was made of ‘Pine 
limbs and logs, the tables were solid round 
blocks ; but these, of course, would be 
heavy to move about. 

Above all, let the garden be furnished 
simply, and do not spoil the effect of 
Nature by introducing too much of the 
ornamental among our trees and flowers. 

G. A- S. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS, 
SOMEONE asked me the other day whether 
I approved of gardens for children, ‘ Yes 
and no,’’ I replied } that iis to say, I ap- 
prove of them only when they are pro- 
perly done. A dried-up, ill-chosen spot, 
a toy spade, and a packet of Nasturtium 
seeds teach the child nothing, and afford 
it very little amusement. Children, on 
the whole, put a great deal of heart into 
What they do; so that it is a pity not to 
take their interests seriously. 

{f I had the choosing of a child’s gar- 
den, I would pick out some sunny spot 
with a soft, loamy soil. This I would 
have well dug before giving the little 
worker tools—small and quite light ones— 
with directions to set to work and prepare 
the ground for planting. One difficulty 





with youthful gardeners is their impa- * 


tience to see the things grow. We all 
know the story of the child who kept 
pulling up the Chestnut to see if it were 
turning into a tree. For this reason it is, 
perhaps, better to choose for children cut- 
tings and seeds which are likely to make 
a lot of show in a little time. But, what- 
ever they do, they should be shown how to 
do it properly, and be given entire —re- 
sponsibility. A background of Fe ‘erns, 
me a rockery at each side, is quite a 

good idea, as the child could easily build 
ca the rockery, and the Ferns might be 
dug up from ithe woods, or, if the garden 
is in town, bought from a country friend. 
A border of hardy Pinks looks effective for 
the summer, with clumps of Violas be- 
hind. I would have a couple of Moss Rose 
trees for the child to take her finst lesson 
in blight-washing or pruning. Kor the 
rest, the child will probably have her own 
favourite flowers, and any little ideas of 
hers should be encouraged. Childish in- 
Spirations are generally veny beautiful. 
The great thing to remember with little 
people is that they are rather apt to tire 
of a thing quickly. That is why it-is such 
an excellent plan to give them something 
definite to work for: I know of a little 
girl who has a very well-kept small plot of 
her own. She’ grows. some beautiful 
flowers, some of them good enough to ex- 
hibit. ] ut her greatest delight is to pick 
the best and. take them—one big bunch— 
as a surprise to some little poor child in 
town The. Cockney boy or ginl thinks 


every thing g of-a few fresh flowers, even. 


wild ones, so that you can imagine what 
delight this little gardener is able to give 
with the bouquet from her garden. ‘To 
children natur. ally sympathetic, the 
thought of brightening a dreary life is 
most attractive, especially when tit is done 
by their own efforts. It is well to arr: ange 
to have a succession of flowering plants. 
I should prefer some hardy perennials. 
Among the old herbaceous ones, we find 
interesting garden plants which furnish 
us with a continuous succession of forms 
and colours from the dawn of the year to 
the close. The little gardener will know 
them all by name—this large family, which 
includes the Narcissi, Irises, Lilies, and 
also {the fibrous-rooted and tuberous- 
rooted perennials, such as Delphiniums, 
Aconites, Anemones, Campanulas, — Pri- 
mulas, aud Phloxes. These are all a 
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hardy lot, requiring comparatively little 
attention, so that the child need not fuss 
too much. She must learn to divide and 
replant them when they wequire fresh 
arranging, and, later, to stick and tie up 
flowering plants. Above all, the two 
“w’s”’ must mot be. forgotten. That is, 
weeding and watering. She will quickly 
learn to distinguish the weeds from the 
flowers, and, as for watering, all \children 
love a watering-can. My Os Ri 





SOME WEEDS. 

Tut Nhistle, one of the finst plants to ob- 
trude itself upon fallow ground, with its 
quantities of tiny-tufted seeds, ensures for 
itself a fairly safe means of spreading its 
kind. Tbe light seeds blow ‘hither and 
thither in the wind, and numbers even- 
tually fall to earth and germinate. 

THE SMALL .WILLOW-HERB.—During the 
Winter this plant may be recognised by 
the compact little rosettes of shiny leaves, 
folded tightly together, which show them- 
selyes just above the soil. The wise cul- 
tivator will see that his ground is well 
cleared of these before spring causes the 
plant to unfold. By May or June the Wil- 
low-herb has sent up its flower-spike, and 
its pink flowers -are beginning to open. 
The delightful way in which the pod splits 
into four, from ‘the tip downwards, each 
section curling over in a graceful manner 
to disclose the fluff-tipped “seeds, impresses 
the fact upon us that appearances may 
basely deceive us. As in the case of many 
weeds, a damp situation favours the 
growth of Willow-herb, and that it is a 
water-loving plant may be seen from thé 
fact that other species of the same génus, 
such as the Great Willow-herb, live al- 
most entirely-on the banks of rivers and 
streams, and are rarely.found in dry situa- 
tions. 

GouTWEED.—This seems to have a special 
grievance against the gardener. ~The 
truth of the matter is that it is a lover 


of damp and shade, and does not flourish ; 


in open spots where trees are scarce and 
the ground often becomes very dry. But 
where the ground is sheltered by tree, 
wall, or fence, the little green shoots ap- 
pear with great rapidity, spreading far 
and wide by means of underground creep- 
ing rootstocks,; long esteemed as a remedy 
for gout. These underground stems reach 
great lengths. The whole plant is rather 
coarse and glabrous, 14 feet to 2 feet high, 
with leaves somewhat resembling those of 
the cultivated Parsnip. One cannot help 
admiring its delicate umbels of white 
flowers, which are slender and graceful. 
Some weeds, as Hdward Carpenter says, 
‘almost disarm the gardener’s wrath by 
the delicate and smiling beauty of their 
flowers.”? Such an instance is the little 
blue Speedwell, which, although small and 


rather insignificant in appearance, has the ~ 


power of covering the ground in a very 
Short time, and ousting more valued 
plants. Like the well-known and tire- 
some Chickweed, this plant has slender 
stems, which run-along tthe ground and 


root readily when in contact with damp 


soil. Thus it prevents other competitors 
from interfering, by ‘sitting’? on ‘the 
ground and taking up the surface space, 
although not necessarily impoverishing 
the soil to a great extent, as the rootis are 
shallow and rather meagre. B. M. 





I am asked to direct the atitention of- 


readers. to the London Society for 
Women’s Service, 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W., which, since 1914, has carried on a 
Bureau for supplying educated women for 
all kinds of work. No fee is charged 
to employer or employed. 
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Uncertainty of the Plum Crop. 


| Fartures of Plums to fruit are commonly set 


| 


1] 


| 


down to certain well-recognised faults of cul- 
| ture, such as over-close pruning, neglect to 
check excessive growth by root-pruning, to 
ag a sufficiency of lime to the soil, or to 

rater in periods of drought. It is, no ‘doubt, 


Bien; sant to find a specific and easily rerhed- 


| able cause 
tunately, the fact remains that in many, He 


| one sine quad non of success. 


kinds, such 


_-help to guard one from misconceptions. 


for one’s troubles, but, unfor- 


not in most districts, correct culture will not 


of itself give any. assurance: of regular 
cropping in the case of the Plum. The 


formidable factor of weather remains, and it 
‘seems not unlikely that half, if not, three- 
quarters, of the failures are due to the harsh 


winds at blossoming time. 


- Plum culture being rather a special interest 
with me, I have made it a point to study this 
matter closely, and have been led to regard 
feally adequate protection from wind as the 
Given such pro- 
tection it seems that the cropping of Plums 
¢an be practically assured. Despite the fre- 


quent references to the point, one may doubt 


that the necessity is even yet as fully recog- 
nised as it should be. The Plum flowers 
earlier than the Pear, Cherry, or Apple, and 
its fender blossoms have to face the winter 
winds on absolutely naked shoots and 
branches. We have, further, the remarkable 
fact that the more delicate varieties, such as 
Jefferson, flower earlier than the hardier 
as Victoria, Monarch, and Oullin’s 
Golden Gage. As regards the question of 
FAVOURABLE SITES AND ASPECTS, a stroll 
through the meadows in late March will 
We 
note at once the effect of the winds which 
most prevail in these North Atlantic islands. 
We see that the westerly sides of the fences 
and hedges are seared and blasted—ashen- 
hued and lichen-grown, they do little more 
than serve as protections to the other sides. 
The latter, facing east, are everywhere show- 
ing the green of the young Whitethorn leaves, 


While their bases are bright with Celandine, 





; quent than from any other. 
forget that the effect of the sun_on these 


Primrose, and Cowslip in bloom. It is also 
on this side only that we note the well-trodden 
“stands”’ where the cattle take nightly shel- 
ter from the prevalent winds. 

Before pronouncing the west and south- 
west walls in dur gardens specially favour- 


able sites, therefore, we must bear in mind 


the continual abstraction of heat by the 
prevalent wind currents, as well as the fact 
that gales from these points are far more fre- 
Nor must we 


@ 

walls in calm spells is to raise the tempera- 
ture to such a point as to lure out the young 
growths prematurely to their destruction. On 
the other hand, easterly winds are compara- 
tively rare, and gales from this point are 
quite exceptional, while the colder aspect 





The Blue Windflower (Anemone 
Robinsoniana). (See p. 199.) 


prevents premature development. 
are faced with the apparent paradox that the 
warmer, west-facing aspects need far more 
protection than the colder, and that this price 
must be paid if we are to reap benefit from 
the treacherous spring sunshine. 


Though this district is well- wooded and 


Thus we. 


hill-sheltered, 
tected by walls 


and the natcene are well pro- 
and outside trees, I have 
found that half measures with the Plums 
prove of no avail. A convincing indie ation 
was given me by the showing of a “ che ince ’ 

nook, where, walled in on three sides and 
only open to the south, Plums of various 
varieties fruited with a regularity that left 
nothing to be desired. Bush Plums were, ac- 
cordingly, grouped in small plots and pro- 
tected by substantial palisades on all sides 
but the south. The labour proved less than 
anticipated, and has been amply repaid by 


the results. The stakes, which are 10 feet 
high- and 8 feet apart, are secured by 
galvanised wire guys and remain per- 


manently, the interweaving of branches and 
old salmon nets being removed early in May. 
These sheltered harbours form wells of sunny 
warmth which resound with the hum of bees 
amid the early blossoms, and the yearly fruit- 
ing is practically assured. 

Trees on walls with a westerly aspect are 
protected with several thicknesses of heavy 
net. Plums on east walls, however, are 
found to be largely reliable without any 
special protection. The risk of the rare 
sasterly gale is met by having movable 
screens ready to cover trees in flower. Trost 
without wind is found to cause little injury. 
One veealls in this connection how our polar 
explorers found they could stand. extremely 
low temperatures in the normal arctic calms, 
though a very slight wind movement would 
foree them to seek shelter. 

It may be that our westerly winds here 
have a certain sea quality in them which is 
specially baneful to young growths, but as 
we are quite thirty miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard many gardens in these islands must 
be subject to the same influence. Moreover, 
complaints as to the uncertainty of the Plum 
crop appear to be very general. 

CHARLES YV. HICKIE. 


Shannon Lawn, Glin, Co. Limerick. 


Notes of the Week. 


The hardy Oranges" Phe illustration of this 
plant on page 153, and the interesting note 
which accompanied it, make me ask how far 
north Aigle sepiaria has been known to fruit? 
It is, as you remark, quite hardy, but it does 
not appear to ripen its fruit in Scotland ; at 
least, sofar as I have been able to learn. In 
many parts of Scotland, indeed, it does not 
form its fruit, but contents itself with flower- 
ing. It is quite an interesting and pleasing 
shrub, and your warning not to plant if too 
near a path is not without full justification,— 
S.A. 
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Magnolia stellata.—This is not so often 
seen, perhaps, as M. conspicua, but a bush 
of it in full flower is a most beautiful sight 
when covered with pure white, star-shaped 
bicoms each 38 inches to 4 inches across. ~ It 
is one of the earliest to bloom, being often 
in flower early in March. It is of sturdy 
and rather low habit, making a dense bush 
4 feet or 5 feet high and as much, or more, 
through. Like most of the Magnolias, it likes 
rather a heavy soil, though I have-seen it 
doing splendidly in a light, peaty soil. It is 
quite hardy and easy to grow.—N. IL. 

Striking cuttings in a hot frame.—tIn reply 
to a query as to what sort of sand should be 
used as a rooting medium, I-do not think it 
very much matters. The cleaner the sand is 
the better for this purpose, so that the drain- 
age may be quick. I use a medium sharp 
sand, not too coarse, but I do not like it so 
fine as silver sand. In this method of rooting 
cuttings, as in the ordinary way, the sand 
must be made very firm round the cutting, 
and care must be taken to see that the end of 
the cutting is in contact with the sand—not 
just poked into a hole with its end some 
distance from the bottom of the hole.—N. L. 


Tall v. dwarf Waliflowers.—There is a grow- 
ing disposition to deery tall W allflowers, ; such 
as Harbinger, and substitute the dwarf forms. 
The idea is justified, according to those who 
use the latter sorts, by the fact that the 
dwart Wallflowers are neater and more com- 
pact than the taller kinds. This is certainly 
true to a great extent, but it does not, appa- 
rently, occur to them that the taller Wall- 
flowers flower earlier than do the dwarf 
forms. I have veny often been able to pick 
a handful of bloom from Harbinger in early 
February, while, in the case of the dwarf 
varieties, no bloom was available for almost 
two months later. Such is. my own experi- 
euce, and it has been confirmed by observa- 
tion, both locally and further afield.—A Scor- 
TISH GARDENER. 


Primula Juliana,—\Alesers. Tucker, of Ox- 
ford, have exhibited at the J Royal Hortie ul- 
tural meetings on several occasions this year 
a finely-coloured Primrose bearing this name. 
It is, I. believe, Primula Julie x P. acaulis 
variety, the ay brid characterised by intensely- 
coloured flowers and a vigour which leaves 
the ty one ce P. Juli very much in the rear. It 
is the shade not infreque ntly referred to— 
rightly or wrongly—as purplish- -crimson, very 
striking and effective in the <« early months of 
the year before strong sunlight is experi- 
enced. In all probability, too, exposure to 
such would mar its good effe ct, and being a 
Primrose, too, we prefer to plant it-in shade. 
The greater leaning of the hybrid inclines to 
P. Julix, notice eably sso in the manner: of 
flower production. In its longer leaves, how- 
ever, and Primrose-laree flowers the in- 
fluence of the other parent is unmist: akable. 
So far the variety is rare, but, being of good 
constitution, will doubtless soon be plentiful 
enough to be freely. distributed.—R. H. 
JENKINS. 


Rhodedendron ciliatum.—This is among the 
hardiest- of the Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
for it will hold its own in the London district ; 
but, in order to see it at its best, one must 
visit the favoured aris of Devon and Corn- 
wall. It is a freely branched evergreen of a 
womewhat spreading habit, and bears its 
broadly bell-shaped flowers very freely. “They 
are of a bright rosy colour in the bud, and 
pinkish after expansion, ch: inging afterwards 
to white, or nearly so. Apart from its beauty 
as a shrub in the open ground, where the con- 
ditions are favourable, this Rhododendron is 
especially valuable for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse in February and March. Out 
of doors it blooms, as a rule, in April. RR, 
ciliatum has been, to a considerable extent, 
employed by the hybridist in the production 
of new varieties. Most of them are, howey is 
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too tender. for the open ground, except in 
especially favoured spots. The hardiest of 
ali these hybrids is R. precox, which was the 
subject of several recent notes in GARDENING. 
The parents of this are R. ciliatum and R. 
dauricum. Other varieties that need the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse are R. fragrantissi- 
mum, the result of crossing R. Dalhousiw and 
ciliatum, a deliciously scented, almost white 
flower ; Rt. multiflorum, whose parents are 
~R:~ virgatum- and R=:-eiliatum:-R. -Seste- 
rianuim, raised from R. ciliatum, crossed with 
R. Edgeworthi. The flowers of this have the 
delicious fragrance of the lagi-named parent: 
Kk. Princess Alice, an old-time favourite, is, I 
believe, one of the progeny of R. ciliatum, 
and there are others.—T. 

A group of the above is now in bloom 
upon a warm, sheltered siope, where thre idis- 
tinct, waxy, delicate flowens 
coming white with age—are very atitractive. 
Although a native of the Himalayas, it ajp- 
pears to be quite hardy here, and is of a 
dwarf, spreading habit of growth. The young 
shoots and leaves are thickly clothed with 
brown hairs, which enhance the beauty of the 
flowers when the sunshine is playing wpon 
them. The lovely blossoms are produced in 
drooping clusters of from three . five, these, 
when fully open, being each 23 inches across. 
Cut and placed indoors whew iin bud, the 
biooms open. freely, and are highly interest: 
ing,—H. M;; Sussex. 

Polygala Chamebuxus,—This opened its 
first flowers at the end of January, -and is 
oo in bloom. 

s flowering somewhat earlier than usual, but 
ae any time it is an interesting oecupant of 
the rock garden. It is a dwarf-creeping ever- 
green shrub about a foot high, with Box-like 
dull green leaves. The flowers are creamy- 
white, tipped with bright yellow. It is a 
native of Central Europe, and should be 
planted in a cool, moist position, with peaty 
soil as a rooting medium. The plant under 
notice, however, succeeds well in a partially- 
shaded spot on a ledge of the rock garden, 
where it is seen to advantage. In the va riety 
known as P. C. purpurea the flowers are 
purple in colour. It is equally dwarf in 
habit, and is regarded by some ag superior to 
the type. P. Vayreidi is a rare miniature 
with rosy-purple flowers tipped with yellow. 
Propagation is effected by 
growths from the base 
roots are attached they 
little plants.—W. B. 

The Purple Plum (Prunus Pissardi).—The 
most conspicuous feature of the garden at the 
present time is a large group of this beautiful 
tree in full bloom. I cannot recall a seavea 
when this tree has flowered so freely. Un- 
touched during the winter by bud- eating 
birds, the group has produced a wonderful 
display of flower. An inter ‘esting point about 
this group is that, while all the plants dey elon 
purple foliage, and occasionally purple fruits, 
some produce pure white flowers and. others 
of a charming delicate pik both in bud and 
open flower, these latter kinds being the more 
attractive either in sunshine or shade. This 
group, which is. in the rear of a drift of 
Golden Bell (Forsythia), also in bloom, and 
the whole finished with a broad band of the 
sreat pink-flowered Rockfoil (Meg asea), only 
requires a. gleam of sunshine to emphasise the 
beauty whic h may be obtained by the 
judicious use of these early-flowering sub- 
jects. Although the Purple Phim, which is al 
variety of the Myrobalan (P. cerasifera), was 
not introduced until 1880, when it was sent 
to France by the Shah of Persia’s gardener, 
M. Pissard, it has rapidly taken its place in 
Emeglish gardens, and may be found growing 
under a variety of conditions, but none so 
beautiful as when aes to take its natural 
form.—BE. M. 


Erica lusitanica aa Heath).—This 
the first of the tall Heaths to bloom, is now 


of the plant, and if 
readily form useful 


of growth, some of the plantations being 


Owing to the mild winter it ’ 


removing young 
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charming, the long fox-taillike branches 
bearing a profusion of bright pink buds and 
white flowers of singular beauty. It comes 
from South-West Europe, and is a valuable 
and choice shrub for the south and west of 
England. Only on rare oceasions .haye 
known it damaged by frost, and then only 
slightly, following a continuation of severe 
weather when the unripened growths haye 
been browned. With me it is practically 
hardy, growing freely in loaniy soil quite 
deficient of peat, and ripening seed, the seedag 
lings springing up in the most unexpected 
places. I have this Heath in various st: 1ges 
six- 
teen years or more old and several feet high ’ 
I have known it to flower as early as J: anuary, | 
Ivor cutting it is delightful, but is seen at its 
best when growing outside with the sunshine 
playing upon the flowers, which are slightly 
fragrant. Undoubtedly its best time is whe 
only part of the flowers js fully open, as one 
then gets the charming pink and white effect 
of buds and fiowers, It remains in bloom 
until the end of April, or even later, when itt 
is a good plan to relieve plants of part’ of 
the seed vessels.—G. M. S. 
Forsythia intermedia var. 
This appears to be a seedling 
media, a hybrid between F, 
Viridissina. Whatever its origin, a more 
lovely shrub could scarcely be desired. “In 
my opinion, it is by far fhe best of the Golden | 
Bell family. A specimen here, which hag 
been much admired of late by all who haye 
seen it, is 10 feet high and through, every. 
little twig clothed with large, bright yelloy 
flowers. For several years past the birds 
have taken a heavy toll of its buds, but f 
some reason have not touched them during 
the past winter, this accounting for the pro- 


spectabilis.— 
of T°. inters— 
suspensa and Fy 
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' fusion of flowers with which we are now re- 


warded. In growth it is of an upright yet” 
loose habit, with long, stiff, branching spray 
o1 flowers, which are very useful for cutting, 
Its effect in the foreground of ey ergreen trees 
and shrubs is excellent and instructive, 
Those who wish to inerease the hunber o 
plants should peg a few of the lower brah ehae ; 
to the ground, where they will quickly take” 
root; and may be transplanted the following 
year.—E. M., Sussex 


Rhododendron strigillosum. —This be soaitital 


- Species might have been seen in bloom during 


the second weck of February in the Rhodo-— 
dendron Dell at’ Kew, the abnormally niild 
weather of the few previous weeks hasten-_ 
ing its flowering period by a month. It is a : 
native of Western China and Thibet, and is 
hiardy so far as winter cold is concerned, Iis= 
precocious nature, however, excludes it from 
general cultivation, and it is only really suit- 
able for the milder parts of the country, for, 
although hardy during the winter, jit is likely 
to be injured by spring cold. In its bative 
country it is reported as growing 20 feet high, 


> é~ 


. but in this country it appears likely to forn 


a much smaller but dense bush. It is dis- 
tinet by reason of the young wood being 
covered by bristly hains alanost a quarter of 
an inch long. The dark green leaves ar 
oblong, 3 inches to 7 inches long, and up to 
+ inch wide, the ae surface, particularly 
the stadlk- and mid-rib, being covered wilh 
brown jhairs. The flowers are of a rich 
crimson, 14 inch to 2 inches acrogs, and about 
It inch deep, from seven to eight. flowers 
being produced in each truss. The colour o of 
the flowers makes it a worthy companion for 
such Himalayan species as R» Thomsoni and 
Rt. fulgens, and it might well be made a dis= 
distinet feature of gardens in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, where these plants: grow so well. 
Its bristly stems, and leaves with a hairy } 
under surface, give it a very distinct charac-_ 
ter, and it may be considered as one of th 
most interesting of the numerous species from 
China and Thibet which have been intros 
duced during the present century.—D, 
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i cellent doer, Compact and sturdy in 4 

if Fock thie 0G, Fern, a in Water eikie: growth, it increases into large and hand- } 

ie: ’ some silvery cushions, freely bedecked eit "t : 
rl with rosy-lilac cups of fair size, as the ; ia 

i ; . ° ® ° illustration’ so well depicts. The ony 7 bia 

ee ; Saxifraga nee fault I can find with it is that the colour aaa 

ie fades too soon, and that the flowers are ; ‘nee 

be Tris delightful form was known by two seedlings of-the first named. ‘TMhe influ- produced almost too early in the season 


distinct names other than that given 
above even before it was put into com- 
merce. These, in some measure, were 
“probably the result of its origin, it hav- 
| ing occurred spontaneously in a batch of 
seedlings of S. Burseriana macrantha at 
Kew. That being so, and hybrid origin 
| not then being suspected, the newcomer 
> was first known as S. BL. elegans, and 
|> subsequently S. B. rosea, both of which 
names stamped it as a .mere varietal form 
eof S. Burseriana. Later, with the de- 
| yelopment of the plant and its hybrid 
| origin becoming apparent, the name was 
| changed—and rightly so in the circum- 
stances—to S. Irvingi, in compliment to 
Mr. Walter Irving, the head of the hardy 
* plant department at Kew, where it. origi- 
= nated: 
Of the plant itself, it is safe to say that 
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“ho member of the genus—species or 
hybrid—has so quickly ‘reached the top 
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ence of S. DG. macrantha is unmistakable 
in the diminutive stature and flower free- 
dom of the hybrid, the other parent being 
obviously responsible for 'the colour. Haip- 
pily, it is an amiable plant, growing and 
flowering freely if given intelligent care. 
All the same, it is responsive to special 
treatment, the two-year-old. plant from 
the cutting affording the finest results. 
The natural density of growth precludes 
full development of the rosettes after a 
year or two, the result being a meagre 
flowering. In more than one direction 
this has happened, and may in future be 
avoided by systematic propagation on the 
lines indicated above. The soil require- 
ments are commonplace ; that is to say, 
it is quite a success potted in a free, open 
mixture, gritty loam for the most part, 
with ample drainage. In summer, it is 





Saxifraga Irvingt. 


best in a lightly shaded spot; at other 
times, sun and light are life to it. — For 
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for our fullest enjoyment of this treasure. 
If brought into the alpine-house, the 
colour appears to fade more quickly still, 
and the stems of the flowers are apt to 
be drawn up under glass, so destroying 
the effect of the naturally good and com- 
pact habit.—W. BW. Tx. I. 





Acantholimons.—Some people seem to 
find a good deal of difficulty in propagating 
these, and cuttings do not root nearly so 
easily or quickly as those of many other 
subjects. If the soil be made very sandy 
and the cuttings planted very firmly in 
autumn a good percentage may be struck, 
though they take a long time to root. .They 
may also be propagated by division if they 
are well top-dressed with very sandy soil, 
18 the stems will often root into this and 
can be detached from the parent plant. 
They make very neat clumps, and are quite 
easy to cultivate in a hot, sandy soil.— 


ORCHIDS. 


Calanthes. 


CoMPARED with many other genera of 
Orchids the genus Calanthe is a smail one 
so far as pure species are concerned, but 
what few there are, together with the 
hybrids, make up quite a useful series of 
winter and early spring flowering plants. 

Taking the species first, we find C. 
vestita, with its varieties Regnieri, 
Turneri, luteo-oculata, gigantea, rubro- 
oculata, and Williamsi. Then we have C. 
rosea and C. rubens, all of which are 
worthy of cultivation. The flowering 
period of C. vestita and its varieties begins 
early in December and continues until th 
end of February, or even into March. The 
last variety to bloom is C. Regnieri, a 
somewhat variable plant, but it usually 
has white sepals and petals and a rose- 
pink lip. It is an excellent variety, and, 
on account of its late flowering, is very 
suitable for growing near large manufac- 
turing towns where fog will often destroy 
the beauty of the flowers of the earlier 
kinds. Among the 

Hysprips the rich rose-coloured CC. 
Veitchi is the most popular, and in many 


| Seas : Z gardens this is the only Calanthe grown. 

|e rung of popularity’s ladder as it. <A the rock garden, other than in ample It is the result of crossing C. rosea with Li? 
We Whos rere 7 : yey] a Jonisead 4 “ig 4 9 Pe gs 4 eg eee alse ae ae ; 
genorelty of high rank, whose beauty and crevice or colonised in raised miniature C. vestita, and wag one of the firet hybrid 

= merit were revealed at sight, it appealed gullies, it is not recommended. -In_ the Orchids raised. 

| at once, by dainty colouring and wondrous ordinary pocket, its beauty would soon Other desirable hybrids are William 


‘flower freedom, to all lovers of choice 
piflpines. Though but ‘an inch or so high, 
it: appeared to attract everybody, and, 
while to-day it still fascinates those mak- 
_ing its acquaintance for the first time, 
> those who know it well never look upon 
it without admiration. It is one of the 
AS for the alpine-house, though tlose 
who do not possess such a st ructure may 
grow it to perfection upon a sunny win- 

_ dow-ledge in winter, and in cooler quar- 
%, ters at other times. The plant, as will be 
ee seen from (he accompanying illustration, 
flowers so freely as to almost hide its 
ae: spiny tufts, and for a plant. of such 
ap diminutive proportions, the flowers are 
|e eunusually large. On first opening they 
are of a delicate shell- pink, deeper, appa- 
Se rently, at the base, where -the eolour from 
i gue. ovary is reflected, and finishing al- 
— most white. -It is a reputed hybrid of 
A Burseriina macrantha and §S. Frede- 
- rici-Augusti, and originated in a pot of 


ey 
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be marred, and, flowering in February 
and March, would afford it small chance. 
In a rock gully, it should be given loam, 
grit, and pulverised roek in equal parts. 
Window-ledge or alpine-house will, how- 
ever, reveal more of its dainty charm 
than any place I know. 
l. HAJENKINS. 





I noticed this unique Rockfoil in 
bud at. Christmas, and in mid-January 
all the buds had turned silvery-pink, and 
a few had opened into charming, soft 
lilae cups, suggesting that one of the 
parents of this choice hybrid was Saxi- 
fraga lilacina. I first knew it as S. Bur- 
seriana rosea ; then I eae of it under 
specific rank as 8. B. cans ; but surely 
the name of §. x eae is the most fit- 
ing one to commemorate the origin of this 
distinct break in the Kabshia group of 
Saxifragas. Saxifraga x Irvingi, in 
moraine or very gritty soil, I find an ex- 


Murray, Bella, Sedeni, the pure white 
Harrisi, and Bryan. A grand series of 
hybrids was raised in the collection of the 
late Mr. Norman Cookson, and when they 
are available in greater quantities they 
are sure to become exceedingly popular. 
They- include C. Covksoni, C. Oakwood 
Ruby, C. Harold, C.Norman, C. Anzela, 
and CG. Chapimani. 

When in bloom Calanthes make a most 
effective and beautiful display, especially 
if arranged with Ferns and other fine- 
foliaged plants. The arching spikes are 
also useful for eutting, and will retain 
their full beauty for several weeks in an 
ordinary dwelling-house, while the plants 
ean also be employed for house decoration. 
If any readers desire to purchase bulbs 
they should be bought during the resting 
period. 

CuLTuRE.—At the present time all the 
early-flowering kinds have passed ‘the 
flowering stage and are in a dormant con- 
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dition, but C. Regnieri will be in bloom or 
pushing up the spikes, so a little water 
may still be needed. Calanthes require re- 
potting annually,’ and this operation is 
earried out when growth commences. If 
the plants are still in their pots carefully 
shake them out of the old soil, cutting 
away the dead roots, leaving a little tuft 
at the base of each bulb to hold it in posi- 
tion until new roots penetrate the com- 
post. Each bulb should be examined for 
insect pests, especially scale, which may 
be removed with an old toothbrush, but 
care must be taken not to injure the fres 
growth or dormant ‘* eyes.’?’ The bulbs 
should be graded into three sizes, large, 
medium, and small; the first may be placed 
singly in 6-inch pots, or about three in a 
receptacle S$ inches in diameter. The re- 
maining sizes will not need so much space, 
but if several bulbs are arranged in one 
pot sufficient room must be allowed for the 
new bulbs to develop. The pots or fairly 
deep pans are filled to one-third of their 
depth with drainage, over which is placed 
2 thin layer of Moss or fibrous loam. The 
soil must be of a retentive nature, the 
principal ingredient being the best fibrous 
loam with most of the fine particles re- 
moved. This should form three parts of 
the whole, the remaining part made up of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, dried cow- 
manure finely broken up, and partly-de- 
cayed Oak leaves. To every bushel of the 
compost may be added a 6-inch potful of 
crushed crocks. Thoroughly mix the soil 
and place in 2 warm house a few days 
prior to repotting, otherwise the new 
growth may receive a check, and perhaps 
damp off. When potting the bulbs make 
the soil fairly firm and finish off just below 
the rim of the pot. The new shoot must 
not be buried, but just rest on the soil. 
Directly potting is completed arrange the 
plants in a shady part of the warm-house 
or where the night temperature can he 
mitintained at about 65 dees. Fahr., and 
by day a rise of 10 degs. or so with sun- 
heat will do no harm. For two or three 
weeks no direct watering is needed, but 
when the weather is bright syringe be- 
tween the pots and sprinkle water about 
the floors twice or thrice daily. When the 
new roots are seen creeping towards the 
edge of the pot water may be afforded oc- 
casionally, keeping the soil just moist, but 
as growth advances the supply can be in- 
creased with advantage, the greatest 
quantity being needed when the new bulbs 
are forming. Throughout the growing 
period a moist atmosphere: is necessary, 
but any damping down of the Stages, ete. 
should be done with a rising, and never 
with a falling, temperature. Due atten- 
tion must be paid to ventilation, a little 
air from the top ventilators being admitted 
on all favourable occasions. Proper venti- 
lation is an important factor in the sueccess- 
ful cultivation of Calanthes. A close. 
stagnant atmosphere must also be avoided 
or the black spot disease will make its 
appearance. 

Although Calanthes enjoy plenty of light, 
2 thin shading will be needed for a few 
hours during the middle of the day when- 
ever the weather is bright. This remark 
apples more especially to the earlier part 
of the season when the young leaves are 
more or less tender, but when the bulbs 
are formed more direct sunlight may be 
allowed. As the new bulbs approach 
maturity and the foliage shows signs of 
decay more ventilation ean be permitted, 
while watering may be gradually reduced 
until the flower-spikes appear, when only 
sufficient is needed to keep the bulbs in a 
plump condition. The orthodox Orchid- 
house is by no means a necessity for grow- 
ing Calanthes, the stove or Cucumber pit 
yielding equally good results. TT. W. B. 
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FERNS. 


Notes on Hardy Ferns. 


In gardens. otherwise well managed we 
often see corners adjacent to buildings and 
with cold aspects filled up with rubbish 
and generally the most untidy. part of the 
place. This need not be, for in addition 
to the flowering plants that delight in 
shady, cool positions, we have in the hardy 
Ferns the means of making such corners 
charming all the year round. Enthusiasts 
in hardy Fern culture often say that no 
flowering plants should be associated with 
them, but this I hardly agree with—at any 
rate, when deciduous as well as evergreen 
species are included in the collection. 
Many~pretty effects may be produced by 
the use of such things as the hardy Vineas 
and Squills, Anemones and Primroses, and 
to leave them out of such arrangements is 
to rob them of half their brightness and 
beauty, and being mostly of dwarf habit, 
they do not in the least detract from the 
soft green tints of the young fronds of the 
Polystichum and similar deciduous Ferns. 
Dealers in hardy Ferns now c: talogue au 
immense number of forms of the commoner 
species, such as Polypodium vulgare, and 
there are few more beautiful among exotie 
kinds than some of these. The Welsh 
Polypody, for instanee, is 
prettiest, and even the common type is 
very beautiful, especially in early spring 
and in late autumn, when the fronds are 
ripe and the older ones taking on the old 
gold tint characteristic of them. Then the 
Hard Fern (Blechnum Spicant) in some 
forms is exceedingly beautiful. Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, again, has many forms, 
so have the Athyriums, to say nothing of 
the large number of beautiful species that 
have come to us from North Ameriea and 
Japan, 

There is no lack of material, then, for 
beautifying the places mentioned, and the 
form and manner of Planting will depend 
somewhat upon individual taste. Where 
abundance of large stones of a rough and 
jagged kind, or ‘Any with a natural appear- 
ance can be had, something in the nature 
of rockwork is usually attempted. On the 
one shand, this does not need to be made 
fint and regular; on the other, there is no 
need of making it bristle with rough stone. 
A stone in a hilly country often shows a 
round surface, sometimes quite a level one, 
While in slaty districts, or where sand- 
Stone is found, there are flat beds one over 
the other. Such fearful and wonderful 
arrangements, as the common or garden 
rockery with sharp -points sticking up at 
every foot or so are seldom-seen in a state 
of nature. In planting it is a mistake to 
be dotting the plants about all over it. at 
stated heights and intervals. If a elump 
of the Royal Fern can be had, let this be 
placed in a bold and prominent position: 
also large clumps of such as the Soft Shield 
Tern, and let the dwarfer kinds have to be 
looked for, as it were. If an old log with 
Polypodium already established upon it can 
be obtained, this may be used as a place 
Whereon to establish others such as like a 
clinging position more than to be planted 
in soil. The wild Hymenophyllum as well 
as the Black Spleenwort, that is 90 much at 
home -in old masonry everywhere, thrives 
well in this way. But wood, as a rule, is 
hot a good material for the purpose indi- 
eated. It soon decays and looks untidy, 
‘ind there is never the same thrift in deli- 
cate species of Ferns as there is when their 
roots can lay hold of stones. 
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The Hardy Fernery. 


Tuts is an almost‘indispensable adjunct to 
all flower gardens, sometimes on a large 


scale, where natural ravines, slopes, or 


glens can be planted, or on a small seale, 
where some nook or shady walk can be 
utilised for a few varieties: In many 
gardens of small and average size there is 
i shrubbery walk connecting the flower 
and kitchen gardens, and either side of 
this, for a portion of the way, is very well 
adapted for the culture of hardy Ferns, 
that is if suflicient space is ayailable be- 
tween the walk and shrubs. Occasional 
clumps of rough stones at intervals at the 
back, and partially across the border, will 
enable the soil to be raised here and there, 


and then to slope away to the front and in 


irregular hollows also the width of the 
border. Smaller groups of stones will be 
wanted occasionally more towards the 
front for the planting of any dwarf sub- 
jects requiring comparatively little soil, as 
the small Aspleniums, Ceterach officina- 
rum, and Cystopteris fragilis. For the 
centre and back of border a capital variety 
can be secured, the aim in planting being 
to so distribute the many good things that 
a fairly even balance of heavy and light 
graceful fronds is preserved. 

Some years ago, if the planting of a 


hardy fernery were contemplated, a very 


pleasant day could be spent in a Vern dis- 
trict in a diligent hunt for specimens, but 
the hedgerows, at any rate except in yery 
remote districts, have now been so 
thoroughly and indiscriminately rifled, 
that time, labour, and expense would be 


saved by repairing to a nurseryman who 


makes a specialty of hardy Ferns and 
purchasing’ the sorts required. If the 
latter course is adopted, and the purchaser 
is not thoroughly well versed in the con- 
ditions under which the several yarieties 
exist naturally, recourse should be had to 
a friend or to a good work on British 
Irerns. There are many things which it 
would be useless to plant, but, on the 
other hand, the list will be very much 
strengthened by a knowledge of individual 
wants, 
Terns has been planted it may be well to 
dot in occasionally a few bulbs or any 
small spring-flowering plants that would 
make theefernery bright pending the full 
development of fronds. 

A hardy fernery is always an attractive 
feature if nicely planned and planted, and 
to do this effectually it must be remem- 
bered that building up a lot of stone and 
rockwork is not so necessary or advisable 
as the judicious utilising of a naturally 


existing site, for whether the garden be 


large or small, there is generally in some 
part of it a shady walk, bank, omslope, or 
a natural dell that with a little artificial 
aid will make a very charming fernery. 
Naturally, if the planting is to be on an 
extensive scale and to embrace many dif- 
ferent varieties, a little artificial- stone- 


work will have to be made for some and a _ 


bit of different soil for others, but this will 
not entail much extra labour. There are 


many families that will flourish under 


ordinary conditions, and in the average 
fernery it is better to rely principally on 
these rather than trouble about those varie- 
ties that are of miffy growth. As with few 


exceptions Ferns are not partial to fre- 
quent lifting, and consequent root-disturb- 


ance, it is advisable to exercise care and 
judgment in the first planting, putting the 


When the necessary number of ~ 


: 


x 


different things where they are likely to ~ 


remain undisturbed, and avoiding frequent 
alterations. Arrangements may also be 
made to mix together the evergreen and 
deciduous types, so that no considerable 


area of the fernery is altogether bare — 


throughout the winter. AGG 
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Work Among Ferns. 


THe present mild winter is, on the whole, 
favourable to Ferns, both in the open air 
and- under glass. The fronds of the ever- 
green species remain fresh, and continue 
to perform their vegetative function, so 
{hat the fronds of the coming season, now 
being formed, are more thoroughly elabo- 
rated than if the old fronds had been de- 
stroyed in the autumn. ‘The danger is 
from a too early start, and a subsequent 
check from frosts in April and May. To 
guard against this, frames and houses 
should be opened freely to prevent rise of 
temperature ~ from imprisoned sun-heat. 
Ferns in the open may be kept back to 
some extent by covering the. roots and 
erowns with a layer of dry leaves, so as to 
prevent the premature stimulation of 
growth by the direct heat of the sun. 
Take care that Ferns under glass do not 


suffer from dryness. The roots are active 
and water is required, though less, of 
course, than during the season of rapid 
erowth. Slugs and snails are more or less 
alert during the mild weather, and can be 
trapped by Jaying down Cabbage leaves or 
pieces of board or slate, under which the 
vermin will shelter during the day. There 
are also some hybernating specimens of 
the green and white fly which are only 
waiting the coming of slighithy warmer 
weather before beginning to feed and mul- 
tiply. An occasional syringing of the 
under-sides of the fronds of evergreen 
Ferns, and of the crowns of deciduous 
species, with an insecticide. (Abol,. nico- 
tine soap, ete.) will well repay the trouble 
by killing these advance guards of the 
hosts of vermin. The insecticide can be 
‘applied now in stronger solution (say 
double strength) than when the fronds are 
growing, and so may kill even eggs under 
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some circumstances. It will, in any case, 
render the fronds distasteful or poisonous 
to the newly hatched larvee.—F. W. 8., in 
Fern Gazetle. 





Nephrolepis exaltata and Its 
Varieties. 


Some of our hardy Ferns show in their 
many varieties a remarkable difference 
from each other and from the normal 
type, but in none of them has the change 
taken place in so short a time as in the 
case of this Nephrolepis. The typical kind, 
with its rather stiffly disposed, once- 
divided fronds, has been long grown in 
our gardens. It has long been a well- 
known commercial Fern in this country, 
but scarcely such a favourite here as on 
the other side of tthe Atlantic, where, 
known as the Boston Fern, it was grown 


Nephrolepis exaltata Roosevelt. 


in enormous quantities. It was in the 
United States, too, that the first decided 
break occurred, and now, in a compara- 
tively short time, we have a vast number 
of widely diverse forms, from the typical 
N. exaltata at one end of the scale to the 
N. e. muscosa figured in our issue of 
March 26th, p. 148. The variety herewith 
figured—N. Roosevelti— resembles tthe ‘type 
much more closely than many other forms, 

N. exaltata is usually referred to as a 
greenhouse Fern, but it needs a certain 
amount of qualification. In a structure 
from whieh frost is just excluded, and 
nothing more, it is by no means at its 
best, and, in order to develop fits finest 
attributes, it requires a warm green- 
house or intermediate temperature, At 
the same time, by judicious hardening’ off, 
ic may be successfully grown for a long 
time in.the dwelling-house, though, of 
course, its rate of progress is slower than 
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in a warmer and moister atmosphere. 
The typical kind, and the more loosely dis- - 
posed varieties, such as that herewith 
figured, are seen to great advantage when 
grown in suspended pots or baskets, and 
in this way ‘they attain a considerable 
size. Not the least noticeable feature is 
the production of a vast number of creep- 
ing rhizomes, which, when suspended, 
often hang down for a considerable dis- 
tance. These rhizomes afford a ready means 
ot increase. Planted in an outdoor rockery, 
this Fern will soon cover a considerable 
space, as the rhizomes root from their seve- 
ral joints and produce young pilanitis there- 
from. It needs plenty of room in order 
to display itself to the best advantage, 
while from its spreading nature it must 
not be associated with delicate subjects. 
The rapid increase in the number, and 
the dissimilarity that now prevails among 


\ 





the different varieties, have led to 
Nephrolepis exaltata being grown in far 
larger quantities than was ever the case. 
Sere i oh oe 

Ferns under glass.—This is, perhaps, 
the best time at which to repot Ferns 
under glass. The young fronds are just 
moving, and if repotting be delayed much 
longer the tender foliage will suffer. 
More loam is used now for Ferns than 
was the case in former days when peat 
was held to be indispensable. Pot 
moderately firmly, but do not overdo the 
firmness. All the Adiantums may be 
easily increased by division (A. Farley- 
ense must be so increased). The Nephro- 
lepis and Pteris families are very useful. 
The former grow increasingly popular, 
and some of the more recent introductions 
require a higher temperature than the 
others. Shade newly-potted Ferns for a 
time. 
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FRUIT. 


How to Colour Peaches. 
growers have for genera- 
tions past known how to -secure a fine, 
erimson-coloured Peach, and taken much 
pride in their success. The inexperienced 
cultivator of to-day, having the charge of 
Peach trees forced upon him along with 
other. duties, may manage—as I person- 
ally Know some have done—to grow very 
nice fruits, but fail to get them well 
coloured, and, moreover, manipulated the 
current season’s shoots very badly as well. 
They are told, later in the season, to ex- 
pose the fruits to the sun’s rays. This is 
done suddenly, with the result that one 
side of each fruit is slightly coloured only, 
and in many instances the skin is scalded, 
because it is too tender to withstand the 
sudden exposure to the sun. Thirty-five 
years ago it was my privilege to assist in 
the cultivation of large numbers. of 
Peaches, both in the northern and 
southern counties, and I was impressed 
by the fact that certain former gardeners 
did not pay attention to the work of ex- 
posing the fruits till the latter were stoned 
and swelling freely... Very fine fruits were 
grown, I admit, but they could have been 
considerably improved. 

When I became personally responsible 
for Peach cultivation along with other 
subjects, I remembered past experiences, 
and made a point of exposing the majority 
of the fruits when they were thinned out 
for the first time. The result was that 
most of them were almost as brown as 
Barcelona Nuts when of the size of the 
latter. Of course, this was done by being 
eareful to save. the best-placed fruits 
when the thinning-out was done, and to 
remove prominent overshadowing leaves, 
A little attention only was needed during 
the remaining weeks, and the fruits were 
of that brilliant to dull crimson: so-beloved 
of enthusiastie gardeners. , 

When I first began to exhibit Peaches, I 
entered in a class for a single dish. There 
were fifteen dishes staged in that class, all 
grown by noted exhibitors, and my fruits 
were placed first. One of the judges told 
me afterwards that he noticed this dish 
on entering the tent, as they were 
arranged on a stage in the eentre, and 
directly opposite the opening of the tent, 
and went straight to them. They were 
coloured almost. equally well on all sides, 
If trees are growing on the south side of a 
house, the fruits on them may be simi. 
larly coloured if the above hints are ob. 
served and duly carried out. G. G. B. 


EXPERIENCED 





Early Peaches started in December will 
now be stoning, and for a time. no ap- 
parent progress will be made: Care must 
be taken to avoid a check to growth by 
careless ventilation, remembering that, al- 
though the sun is daily getting more 
powerful, a too free admission of air 
causes cold draughts. The fruits should 
be finally thinned as scon as the seed- 
vessels become quite hard: If the trees 
are well established and in good health, 
one fruit to-every square foot covered by 
the branches and young wood constitutes 
ii good crop. Nectarines may be left 
slightly closer on the trees. The shoots 
should be kept tied into their places on 
the trellis, removing all but those actually 
required for next season's crop and the 
necessary extension of the trees. In tying 
the shoots give sufficient room for the free 
development of the young growths, syringe 
the trees freely both morning and after- 
noon on bright days with water of the 
same temperature as the house, and at- 
tend to the watering at the roots 
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Pears Failing to Set. 


I HAVE two large Doyenné du Comice Pear- 
trees on a south wall of my garden. I 
planted them nearly twenty years ago, but 
though they are covered with blossom every 
spring it never sets, and I have not had a 
single Pear off these two trees. I have 
covered them up with tiffany to protect them 
from frost. I have root-pruned them, I have 
renewed the soil and mulched them. I have 
cross-pollinated them by hand with ripe 
pollen (from other trees), Sometimes leaving 
only one floret on an umbel, but it is always 
the same story. The florets gradually grow 
black at the heart and tumble off. The trees 
are not bark-bound, and appear perfectly 
healthy in every way. J Shall be greatly 
obliged if you can advise me what to do to 
get them to set their fruit. They are covered 
with blossom this year. Iam most unwilling 
to take them out after all these years. 
i Wis He 

[The steps taken to bring about fertility in 
regard to the Pears in question appear to be 
quite correct in every particular but one, and 
that was in the employment of its own pollen, 
which would result in failure, as we regard 
this variety as self-sterile and requiring the 
pollen of other yarieties to render the flowers 
fertile. We have always found it produce the 
best crops when planted in proximity to 
varieties which bloomed at the same period. 
If pollen was collected for the purpose of 
pollination from flowers which had been open 
several days in advance of those of Doyenné 
du Comice it is quite possible that it may 
have lost its potency and would therefore be 
non-effective, but, as you mention, the pollen 
was ripe, we take it that it was collected 
from flowers which opened simultaneously, 
or nearly so, with those of Doyenné du 
Comice, which makes the matter more per- 
plexing. ‘The only other reason for the 
flowers failing to set that we can think of is- 
an over-dry condition of the soil about the 
roots. This will cause the blossoms to fall 
instead of setting, as many a grower has 
found to his cost. The foundations of walls 
have a tendency to absorb and rob the soil 
for some distance away of moisture, and it 
is necessary to afford a plentiful supply of 
water quite early in the year to avert dis- 
appointment. The only way to ascertain 
whether such is the case is to frequently test 
its condition from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth 
every few weeks, especially in the early part 
of the year, and, if water is needed, to give a 
good soaking. A light sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia is considered 
to greatly assist the trees to set fruit, but this 
would, of course, be useless unless the flowers 
were properly fertilised beforehand.] 
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Many who grow Leeks appear to be content 
with indifferent specimens, when, by a little 


extra-preparation of the ground intended for - 


them, with ‘special attention now and again 
throughout the season, they could. haye thick, 
well-blanched stems worthy the name of this 
useful vegetable, which almost anyone may 
have. During the past year I have noticed in 
several quarters that Leeks have been sown 
generally too late, and on ground which was 
not suitable. In some instances one is almost 
led to imagine that the erop was an after- 
thought, and so, in consequence of ill-prepared 
soil, the Leeks have been very little thicker 
than a pencil. Someone may remind me of 
the shortage of manure. T grant this diffi- 
culty, but to some extent this may be over- 
come. Leeks, it should be understood, are a 
paying crop, and a vegetable highly prized in 
some households during winter, and for this 
reason deserve the best attention it is possible 


in heat and planted out, the variety will grow 
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to give them. Where means exist, in order 
to have the very best results a sowing should 
be made under glass in a warm house at the 
end of January or beginning of February in” 
light soil, the seeds barely covered, and as 
soon as they are large enough the young plants 
pricked off into boxes or pans of soil of which 
loam and leaf-mould and a little manure form 
parts, keeping them in the house on a shelf 
near the glass until towards the middle of 


March, when they ean be hardened off in a 4 


frame preparatory to planting out. 

GENERAL crop.— For the general crop sow 
seed out of doors in drills in ground manured 
as richly as possible. Sometimes, by taking 
advantage of soil previously used for Celery, 


through being stirred about, is light. In any 
case, it is money well spent to provide manure 
for Leeks. There is much 
planting them out in trenches, similar to 
Celery, 9 inches to 12 inches a part in the rows, 

and, say, 18 inches between the rows, just— 
shortening the leaves and planting well up to 
the base of the leaves, or, if this ig thought 
to be too laborious, dibbling holes in a well- 
prepared bed, dropping one plant into each. 

In my judgment it is time well spent to treat 
Leeks practically as one does Celery, earthing 
them up and feeding with liquid-manuve 
throughout the season. One has not, how- 
ever, to wage war with the fly, as is the case 
with Celery, and except for earthing up and 
feeding now and again Leeks give very little 
trouble when once they have been planted in 
trenches. That has been my experience for 
many years, and I favour this method because 
the e¢rop is finer. Vegetable refuse, with 
leaves or spent Hops at the base-of a trench, 
may be used with good effect in the culture of 
Leeks. WoopPBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLI HS, 
Gnion Crimson Globe.—Those who are not 
averse to an Onion with a coloured skin will 
find a good variety in Crimson Globe. Sown 


to quite’ as large a size as Ailsa Craig, and 
it*is-a remarkably wood keeper, remaining 
sound and firm for some time after growth - 
is evident in other varieties. Nearly twenty 
years ago, in a‘ garden in the Midlands, - I 
Saw a.very fine bed of a rose-coloured Onion 
which was quite new to me. On making 
inquiry, I was informed that the rariety was 
Rose of Surrey—or Surrey Rose, I am not 
certain which—and that it was the result of 
a cross between Crimson Globe and Crans- 
ton’s Hxcelsior. I do not know whether the 
variety is yet in cultivation, but either this 
Onion or Crimson Globe is preferable to the 
old, rather too full-flayoured Blood Red.— 
W. McG. 

Turnips. 
yielded a fine supply of greens, and as soon 
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one can have very good results, as the soil, 
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Those sown late last autumn haye 





as cleared the ground will be manured and 


dug for late Potatoes. 
had a further supply of a stimulant, followed 
by a good hoeing to accelerate growth. 


Spring Cabbages have — 


Stations for the planting of early Vegetable 3 


Marrows should be prepared, and handlights 
or some other means of protecting the plants 
when set out ready. 
two over the Mint-bed to hasten growth, using 
bricks or large flower-pots at the corners for 


Place an old light or 


their support. Protect Tarragon and Cheryil 


in the same way. In wet weather get Pea- 
sticks cut to the desired length, and the same 
with poles or rods for Searlet Runners,— 
A=W, 


j 


Potatees.— Continue with the preparation of — 


ground for the plantine of main crop and late 


Potatoes, and encourage the production of 


sturdy sprouts on the sets by laying them out 
in a cool, light, airy place. 


The planting of | 


early and second early varieties may now be | 


more freely underta ken, due regard, of course, 
being paid to locality 


spring frosts or otherwise in every instance. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





A Wall Garden in 


Tie fine effect possible by the skilful blending 
wot hardy. plants in a retaining. wall is 
strikingly illustrated by the accompanying 
illustration... The natural stone of the dis- 
trict found in shallow strata Jends itself ad- 
‘mirably to wall gardening, but there is no 
reason why equally beautiful effects may not 
be secured by using sandstone, limestone, or 
even old mellow bricks for the holding up of 
slopes too steep for mowing or the various 
levels of terraced gardens. <A retaining wall 
with a geod body of earth hehind 1t for the 
plants to send their roots into is, in my 
opinion, preferable to free standing walls, 
although I am aware of what remarkable 
effects are possible even on these. The 
PLANTING is best done while the wall is 
being erected, and vigorous young plants out 
of. pots, with their roots well shaken out and 
spread wide and as far back as possible upon 


the earth seams between the layers of stone 
as the wall grows upwards are, perhaps, the 
ideal way of furnishing” Of course, weil- 
rooted young plants from the open ground 
would answer well, too, and quite young 
seedlings dibbled into the seams in early 
spring or autumn take kindly to such posi- 
tions and surprise one by their subsequent 
growth. Many plants, too, as, for instance, 
‘the fine dark blue form of Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, not reliably hardy or of long 
duration in the open ground, stand our 
changeable and wet winters in the chinks of 
a wall, where the neck of the plant is not 
clogged by wet earth and the drainage per- 
fect. Campanula isophylla, its white form, 
and the hybrid from it known as C. x Mayi 
are equally happy and hardy, and make as 
good and prolonged a display as ever they did 
in the cottager’s window in a wire basket, 
where one most frequentiy saw really good 
specimens of these plants. ’ 

The wall in the illustration is most happily 
furnished with masses of Helianthemums or 
Sun-Roses, nearly all of which make fine eyer- 
green or silvery bushes covered in early sum- 
mer, and often again in early autumn, with 


the Cotswold Hills. 


innumerable Doe Rose-like flowers varying 
from white, yellow, and pink to rose, crim- 
son, and wonderful orange and bronze shades. 
The -individual flowers, especially of the 
single-flowered forms, are fleeting, but fully 
compensate by their incredible numbers, thus 
keeping up a long succession. These should 
be cut over to prevent seeding as soon as the 
first display comes to an end, and they will 
goon form: fresh growths which repeat the 
display. The double forms, of course, do not 
seed, but are equally benefited by having the 
old flower-stems-remoyed, and are infinitely 
neater and tidier. The bronze and orange 
shades associate beautifully with the sheets 
of vich blue furnished by Lithospermum 
prostratum and the variety Heavenly Blue, 
both of which will thrive well except where 
too much lime is present. "Che pink and rose 
shades of the Sun-Roses blend well with 


A wall garden in the Cotswold hills. 
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Cerastium tomentosum, C. Biebersteini, and 
Cc. grandiflorum, all of which are of high 
value in the wall. The double yellow Helian- 
themum Jubilee is, to my mind, always most 
happily associated with Helianthemum Mrs. 
HH. W. Earle (double crimson), the combined 
effect being most striking, while another 
happy effect occurred to me once by planting 
Helianthemum Chamecistus next to Cam- 
panula muralis. The effect was so much ad- 
mired that I pass on the suggestion to 
readers, 

The variong Qithionemas, especially the 
variety Warley hybrid, are ideal plants for 
the wall, while Cheiranthus alpinus, C. 
mutabilis, and all the Aubrietias, Alyssums 
of the saxatile section, all the stronger- 
growing Rock Pinks, including our native 
Dianthus ewsius, are hard to beat as effective 
occupiers of a wall. 

I might add to this ist almost indefinitely, 
but will only” further mention the various 
Thrifts or Armerias, which are lovely, especi- 
ally when nodding over cascades of Nepeta 
Mussini and Iberis sempervivens, and the 
smaller Antirrhinums as A. Asarina (trail- 
ing), A. glutinosum, and A. sempervivens are 
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capable of adding both charm and interest to 
a wall, as do Acantholimon, with dark green 
spiny drifts strewed with pink spikelets of 
flowers, and Fterocephala Parnassi, with 
silky cushions of silvery-grey dotted thickly 
with pink Secabious blooms. The various 
silvery Achillena and Artemisias like A. 
pedemontana make glistening foils for more 
sombre-hued foliage. Woe ae 


The Blue Wood Anemone 

(A. ROBINSONIANA). 
WHAT a lovely Windflower this is. I grow if 
in thousands, and, no matter whether seen in 
large spreading drifts or tiny groups, the 
effect is the same. The large flowers, each 
2? inches across, of the most glorious shade of 
delicate lavender-blue with a central bunch of 
yellow stamens, are unsurpassed. The foliage 
develops a purplish tint, this enhancing the 
beauty of this lovely plant. I do not know if 
it is the cool Sussex soil which suits it so 
well, but wherever a few roots are planted it 
increases rapidly into large drifts of uneven 
outline. 





Great spreading masses have appeared in 
the Grassy slopes of a meadow of spring 
flowers, also trailing into shrubberies and 
other unexpected places, creating a feast of 
eolour. tis a first-rate plant for naturalising 
either in sun or shade. Intending planters 
should, however, never allow the rhizomes to 
remain out of the ground for any length of 
time, otherwise these will perish. 

Several people have told me of their diffi- 
culty in establishing this charming Wind- 
flower, and I presume their trouble is due to 
the above cause more than any other. 

HH, MARKHAM. 

Annuals.—lIt is now safe to sow practically 
alt annuals out of doors, and, provided the 
ground was well prepared during the winter 
or spring, it will now be fit for sowing. To 
obtain the best results, the soil must be well 
hroken down, the seeds sown thinly, and 
iightly covered with fine soil. Annuals are 
frequently sown and grown too thickly. The 
seedlings should be thinned as soon as large 
enough to handle, and again when the young 
plants have covered the- ground, eventually 
leaving them from 4 inches to 1 foot apart, 
according to the kind or variety. 
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Preparing Plants for 


Tue advice in a recent number of Gar- 
DENING as 10 the advisability of securing 
thoreughly good material in the way of 
tender plants for the summer display in 
the flower garden might be applied with 
equal, if not additional, force to every- 
thing else, whether in the way of annuals 
or hardy plants that are to be used either 
for a brief period or to provide a more 
lasting effect. The necessity for this was 
forcibly brought home to me the other day, 
when a neighbour was showing me a_ lot 
of plants that he had received to plant in 
a new garden. ‘** Dear at a gift,’? was my 
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the Flower Garden. 


planting ont very indifferently rooted stuff 
and the length of time taken by Violas to 
fill their allolted spaee is due to the same 
paucity of root when ‘planted out. 

Again, in the ease of many families of 
herbaceous plants where new stocks are 
raised from sced (a cheap and interesting 
method, by the way, of saequiring new 
plantsy, it often happens that sufficient 
attention is not given to the seedling 
plants. As /weather conditions are not 
always favourable, cold frames are pre- 
ferable to the open ground, so that the 
plants ean be sheltered or partially shaded 


Clematis Meycniana. 


verdict, and such was undoubtedly the 
case, for the majority of the things would 
at the best be a long time before they 
made any show, even if they did not col- 
lapse with the first spell of 
weather, 

It is, perhaps, not generally recognised 
that the so-called common hardy things, 
as, for instance, Violas and border Carna- 
tious, should be sturdy, well-rooted stuff 
before being transferred to permanent 
quarters, and this means careful atten- 
tion to the cuttings and layers in placing 
them at the outset in such a compost that 
root action is rapid and abundant. [ 
often think that complaints as to non- 
hardiness of border Carnations arise from 
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if either is necessary, and the compost for 
pricking out should be of a nature into 
which the seedling will root readily. The 
compost should rest on a firm base of coal 
ashes, and a sprinkling of the latter over 
the surface_is advisable if there is a sus- 
picion of tiny slugs in the soil, as these 
Will sometimes work havoe with tiny 
seedlings in a single night. Where cold 
frames are not available, and the seed- 
lings have to be prieked out in the open, 
much quicker growth is %btained if shelter 
is provided at the sides of the beds, and a 
sheet of tiffany or something of similar 
nature run over the top during inelement 
weather. his is specially the case with 
those biennials and perennials that are 
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very tiny in the young stages and slow in 
making headway. In the case of 
ANNUALS, or things treated as such, as 
Wallflowers, ete., and especially with all 
members of the Polyanthus family, sowing 
af the right time and early pricking out 
ot the seedlings into well-prepared beds 
are essential in securing a good stock of 
plants available for autumn planting, and 
that are likely to come safely through the 
winter. In the case of other annuals that 
may be required in the flower garden, it 
is certain that in the majority of cases 
it is advisable to sow in the positions 
where they are to flower, either in autumn 
or spring, according to their hardiness. 
Two essentials are, thoroughly prepared 
soil and early and sufficient thinning, to 
secure well-developed plants that will give 
an abundance of flower and last well 
through the season. BE. B.S. 


TTardwick. 





. e 
Clematis Meyeniana. 

THis valuable new hardy Clematis is 
likely to be much in demand when. stock 
is available. It is a sub-alpine evergreen 
species, seeds of which were sent from 
Western China by Mr. Wilson for Messrs. 
Veitch, in whose Coombe Wood nurseries 
it was raised and first flowered in this 
country. In general appearance it ap-- 
proximates to ©. Armandi, differing from 
that species in its longer, narrower, and 
more acuminate leaves and starry flowers. 
The leaves are hard to tthe touch, and 
almost Napageria-like in appearance. The 
white flowers are freely produced in axil- 
lary clusters. It is said to make growths 
10 feet to 12 feet long in a season, and to 
be more freely flowered than C. montana. 
In any case, it bears the imprint of a valu- 
able addition to the early-flowering spe- 
cies, and will doubtless be put to good use 
by the hybridist, with a view to extending 
the flowering period of this useful class of 
climbers. A pot-grown example from Capt. 
B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, The Chalk Pit, 
Henley-on-Thames, was shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Socety on March 
25rd, when an Award of Merit was granted 
ats Hh); H.. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Goat’s Rue (Galega).—In going 
about, one is assured of the popularity of 
many hardy flowering plants- by the fre- 
queney with which they are seen in small 
gardens, amongst such being the Galega, 
or Goat’s Rue. I often think the clumps 
are grown as much for the pleasing foliage 
as they are for the innumerable Pea-like 
blossoms which many*townsfolk appreciate 
for cutting. To »*keep Galegas within 
proper limits division every two or three 
years is essential, and no time is more 
opportune than the spring for doing this. 
If, after flowering, the plants are denuded 
of their old stems, a nice sprinkling of 
blossoms may be had in the early autumn. 
—W OODBASTWICK. 


Carex japonica pendula.—For furnish- 
ing the ground under trees this. orna- 
mental evergreen sedge is very useful, 
making fine, handsome clumps in a yery 
short time and throwing up tall, drooping 
inflorescences in the summer which are 
useful for mixing with cut flowers. It is 
quite hardy and will thrive almost any- 
where, even in a comparatively dry situa- 
tion, although it does best in somewhat 
moist conditions. It seeds about freely, 
the young plants making very handsome 
pot plants. It looks very well as an 
isolated specimen in a prominent part of 
the rock garden where it is not too dry, 
its evergreen character making it particu- 
larly useful for this purpose.—G. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





| The Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 


| 


| 





Tue Tulip-Tree is one of the most ornamental 
and interesting of summer-leafing trees suit- 
able for garden decoration. A native of North 
America, it has long been an occupant of our 
gardens, for in 1688 it was grown in the 
famous garden of Bishop Compton at Pulham, 
and in the following century various refer- 
ences were made in old gardening works to 
well-grown examples in the neighbourhood of 
London and in other paris of the southern 
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it does not grow so tall, alfhough there are 
plenty of specimens between 80 feet and 110 
feet high with trunks between 3 feet and 
{ feet in diameter. It is not very particular 
regarding soil, but perhaps attains the best 
proportions when planted in good, deep loam 
that. is permanently moist without being 
water-logged. <A little peat or leaf-mould 
placed about the roots at planting time is ap- 
preciated by the tree, although they are not 


Flowering shoots of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 


counties. But it is not only in the south that 
it is a success, for it gives excellent results in 
the Midlands and in some parts of the North 
of England, whilst north of the Tweed it 
thrives in the milder localities and in shel- 
tered positions as far north as Perthshire. 
Good examples 49 feet to 50 feet or more high 
have been noted in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
although about Edinburgh it does not grow 
really well; those in Perthshire, however, are 
of average development. 

It is as a tree for the Midlands and South 
of England, however, that it makes special 
elaims upon our attention, and in those parts 
it can be planted freely, In America it some- 
times grows between 150 feet and 180 feet in 
height, with a trunk 5 feet in diameter. Here 


really necessary. Until 1875 it was considered 
to be the only species of the genus, but in 
that year a second species, 

LL. CHINENSE, Was discovered in China. Mr. 
Maries reported it again in 1878, and Professor 
Henry also collected specimens. It, however, 
remained for Mr. EB. H. Wilson to introduce 
the tree, he sending seeds to Messrs.. Veitch 
in 1901 from Hupeh. This species is very 
similar in appearance to the older tree. Pro- 
fessor Henry considers that the leaves are 
more glaucous and the flowers, which have 
not yet been borne here, are said to be green 
and smaller than those of the American tree. 





The Swedish White Beam (Pyrus_ inter- 
media).—The great value of this tree lies in 
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its ability to withstand the enervating effects 
of the impure atmosphere of smoke-laden, 
towns better than most other trees, as may 
be seen by comparing it with other trees 
growing in the streets and gardens of Glas 

gow. It varies a good deal in habit, for it is 
sometimes a bush of 10 feet or and at 

others a tree up to 40 feet high. In this coun- 
try it is known as a tree 15 feet to 40 feet 

high, with a round head well furnished with 
oval or ovate leaves which are deeply lobed 
on the lower half, the margins of the upper 
half deeply serrated. The upper surface is 
dark green, the under surface grey, with 
felty hairs. The inflorescences, very like 
those of P. Aria, are about 5 inches, across 
and the flowers white. The flowers are suc- 
ceeded by red, oval fruits, each one about 
4 inch long. The fruits ripen early in Sep- 
{ember and are yery attractive for several 
weeks. It ean be raised from seeds sown in 
the open ground, by layers, or by budding or 
erafting upon P. Aria. Seedlings are, how- 
ever, the best for general planting, and 
usually form the most satisfactory trees. If 
is a native of Northern and Central Europe, 
and is said to occur in a wild state in a few 
places in the, British Isles. It succeeds in 
loamy soil and gives good results on chalk or 
limestone formations.—D. 
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Garland Flowers 
(DAPHNE). 

Tne Daphnes vary in habit from tiny alpine 
bushes a few inches high to robust shrubs 
reaching. a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, Some 
are comparatively easy to grow, others are 
less so and require somewhat careful treat- 
ment to ensure success. A considerable num- 
ber are evergreen, others are sumimer-leafing. 
tegarding 

CULTIVATION, it is quite impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule. Certain species 
will flourish in one garden and not in another, 
and it is likely that soil and atmosphere have 
a good deal to do with success or failure. A 
moist, but not stagnant, condition at the roots 
seems necessary for the majority, and lime is 
considered necessary for many of the species, 
though I have not been able to find out what 
foundation there is for this belief, except that 
the greater number seem to be native on 
limestone formations. D. Cneorum seems to 
flourish in one place in loam with lime and 
in another in peat. Many people have doubt- 
less been charmed with the handsome, healthy 
clumps of this species imported from Holland, 
and> apparently grown in the rich, black, 
sandy soil of that country; yet, when planted 
in loam in our own gardens such plants 
languish after a year or so. However, quite 
a large proportion of the hardy species in 
eultivation grows quite satisfactorily in ordi- 
nary loamy soil. 

PROPAGATION is effected in a variety of 
ways—by seeds of any when procurable, by 
layering of such low-spreading growers as D. 
3lagayana and D. Cneorum, and, indeed, any 
of the species where suitably-placed branches 
ean be brought into contact with soil. Many 
kinds may be grafted on seedlings of D. 
Mezereum, which is deciduous, and, theoreti- 
cally, should be used asa stock for deciduous 
species only; at the same time I have re- 
peatedly grafted evergreens such as. D. 
Dauphini on to D. Mezereum with quite satis- 


factory results. Iv is advisable to graft as 


low down as possible. The beautiful D. 
petra (rupestris) also grows quite well on 


Mezereum stocks. 

The following species and varieties are in 
eultivation :— 

D. ALPINA, 2 dwarf species suitable for the 
rock garden; the leaves are about 14 inches 
long, lanece-shaped, and broader towards the 
apex. The fragrant flowers are white, pro- 
duced in early summer. 

D. ALTAICA, from the 


Altai Mountains, 
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grows from 1} feet to 2 feet high, and, Tike 
the preceding, is summer-leafing. The leaves 
are quite smooth and the flowers white. 

D. BLAGAYANA, from the mountains of 
Eastern Hurope, is a popular plant, where it 
does well. It is dwarf and spreading. .The 
flowers are produced in clusters at the ends 
of the shoots and are creamy-white in colour, 
sweet-scented, appearing in’ Mareh. This 
species grows in sun or shade in moist, stony 
soil composed of good loam mixed with peat; 
the shoots as they grow should be weighted 
down with stones, which induce them to form 
roots towards the apex. 

1). CAUCASICA is a deciduous species from 
the -Caucasus. It will reach a height of 
6 feet or 4 feet when flourishing, and is, on 
the whole, more interesting than beautiful. 
The leaves are smooth and of a light green 
hue; the flowers, borne in heads, are pro- 
duced in early summer, 

D. CnEoruM, the Garland Flower, is one 
of the most beautiful dwarf shrubs in cultiva- 
tion when flourishing and flowering freely, 
The smooth, dark green leaves thickly placed 
on the twigs, are lance- shaped. The 
blooms, produced in May in many-flowered 
clusters af the ends of the shoots, are rosy- 
pink in colour, with a delightful fragrance. 
A moist but amply-drained, loamy soil may 
be recommended for this. Soils naturally de- 
ficient of humus or  moisture-retaining 
material would probably benefit by an ad- 
mixture of peat. There are one or two varie- 
fies of this species, notably D. Cneorum 
major, which is claimed to be superior to the 
fype and is usually offered in catalogues as 
such, while D. Cneorum Verloti has more 
glaucous leaves and smaller flower heads. I 
have not seen the white yariety reported some 
years ago. 

D. DAUPHINI is an evergreen reputed to be 
of hybrid origin. The leaves are each from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, dark green, and 
shining. The flowers, borne. at the ends of 
the branches in few-flowered clusters, are 
reddish-purple and very fragrant. Grafted on 
D. Mezereum this hybrid grows strongly and 
flourishes in moist soil with some shade. The 
branches are very easily broken by strong 
winds or heavy falls of snow, and a sheltered 
position is advisable; flowering in February 
and March. 

D. Genkwa, a native of China, would, no 
doubt, flourish in the milder parts of Irel land, 
but for all practical purposes it is a green- 
house shrub in most places. 


D. GNIpIUM, a native of S.W. Europe, is 
il evergreen with narrow, lance-shaped 
leaves. It grows from 1} feet to 2 feet high 
and produces pink flowers in summer, 


LAUREOLA, the common Spurge Laurel, 
is we often met with in gardens. It will 
reach a height of 8 feet or 4 feet when 
flourishing, and is an evergreen. The leaves 
vary up to's inches or 4 inches in length, 
according to the vigour of the specimen, and 
are abruptly narrowed towards the point in 
some leaves, though more gradual in others 
and here, at least, much smaller than those 
of D. pontica, with which it is sometimes con- 
fused, but-this may be a question of health. 
The flowers of D. Laureola’ are yellowish- 
green, produced in the axils of the leaves 
towards the ends of the shoots. They appear 
early in the year. The variety Philippi is a 
low-growing, bushy plant, the leaves more 
closely arranged and smaller than in the type. 


D. MrzEereum is probably the most popular 
Daphne in cutlivation. A  summer- leafing 
species growing 4 feet or 5 feet high, it is a 
beautiful object when the shoots are well 
furnished with fragrant, purpkish-red flowers 
in February. The pure white variety is not 
less beautiful and seeds freely, coming quite 
true from seeds so far as I have seen. There 
is a variety, grandiflora, which flowers in 
October. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


D. opoRA is an evergreen growing up to 
4 feet high under greenhouse conditions, 
which seem to suit it best, but it is likely 
that in the south of Ireland it would flourish 
in the open. The flowers are reddish-purple 
and very sweet-scented. In Wicklow, and in 
the south and west, this delightful shrub 
should certainly be tried. 

DD. peTR@A (D> rupestris) is a tiny little 
alpine evergreen lately become popular wilh 
lovers of alpines. Of twiggy hahit, it bears 
small thickish leaves and produces clusters of 
pink, sweet-scented flowers at the ends of the 
twigs. It can be propagated by grafting on 
seedlings of D. Mezereum and should be 
worked as low as possible; a sunny position 
in loamy soil suits it. 

D. pontica, native of Asia Minor, is a 
robust evergreen, more vigorous here than 
the Spurge Laurel. The leaves vary in size 
up to 3 inches or 4 inches in length, of a dark, 
glossy, green Colour. The flowers are yellow- 
ish-green, produced in spring. A useful plant 
for moist, shady positions, flourishing in the 
shade of trees. 

D, RETUSA, introduced from China some 
years ago, is an attractive, slow-growing 
species suitable for the rock garden. The 
branches are comparitively stout and sturdy, 
and the dark green leaves are each from 
1 inch to 2 inches long. ~The flowers, pro- 
duced in late spring, are borne in clusters at 
the ends of the branches and are reddish- 
purple on the outside, much paler within,— 
B., in Lrish Gardening. 


The Stag’s-Horn Sumach 


(RHUS TYPHINA.) , 
THIs species of Rhus is familiar in small 
gardens in the neighbourhood of London, for 
it succeeds well under a variety of conditions, 
and grows satisfactorily even where there is 
a good deal of dust. and dirt. Its chief at- 
traction centres in its long, pinnate leaves. 
These, on naturally-grown plants, are usually 
from 15 inches to 18 inches long, but on vigor- 
ous specimens they often approach a length 
of 3 feet. Under ordinary circumstances it 
grows 8 feet to 15 feet high, although it may 
exceed a height of 20 feet, with a number of 
stiff, hairy, rather gaunt branches, each one 
crowned by a handsome head of leaves. 
Male and female flowers are borne by differ- 
ent plants. Those of the male are greenish 
and less showy than in the female, which are 
borne many together in dense, erect panicles 
from the points of the shoots. The female 
flowers are small and the ovary is covered 
by short red hairs. During the process of 
seed formation the red colour- becomes more 
intense, and the dense, red, erect panicles, 
each 4 ‘inches to 6 inches long, are very con- 
spicuous amongst the leaves. In addition to 
the male and female plants there is a hand- 
some cut-leaved form of each, known under 
the varietal name of laciniata. Both type 
and variety form excellent shrubs for plant- 
ing in large beds of rich goil in order to ob- 
tain the largest possible leaves. Each plant 
is confined to a single shoot, the result being 
leaves 5 feet or more in Iength and a foot 
wide. They are cut down as low as possible 
each year, in February, and as soon 4s new 
shoots appear all except one are rubbed out. 
It is an exhaustive method of cultivation, and 
care should be taken to feed the plants 
liberally. Propagation is easily effected by 
root-cuttings, sections 4 inches long and the 
thickness of a lead-pencil being suitable. 
They may be planted out of doors or under 
glass in February or March. R. typhina is a 
native of Eastern N. America, and has long 
been an occupant of our gardens. For- 
tunately, it ean be handled without leaving 
behind the poisonous effects connected with 
the handling of some species, particularly R. 
oxicodendron, the Poison Ivy of Eastern 
North America. —D. 
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Garden Pests and Friends, 





Apples spotted.—I should be grateful if — 


you would tell me the cause of the spots 
on the enclosed Apples and the remedy. 
They were grown on standard trees in an 


‘Old orehard.—T. B. 
you send are affected with ~ 


[Phe Apiples 















a disease called bitter-rot (Gleosporium — 


fructigenum). It is not by any means-a- 


new disease, but appears to be more pre- 
valent after a season of heat and drought 
than in normal seasons. As for a cure, 
that has yet to be discovered, but, as the 
attack is supposed to be set up om the sur- 
face of \the fruits, the remedies employed 
for coping with scab and brown-rot might 
be used in this instance also. The remedy 
chiefly relied on for destroying the two 
fungoid diseases just named is Bordeaux 
mixture, but liver of sulphur (sulphide of 
potassium) is quite as effective. The Bor- 


deaux mixture is usually applied at full 


Strength just as the buds are about to 
burst in spring, 
three or more occasions afiter the fruit has 
set. A 3-0z. solution of liver of sulphur 
may be applied. before the buds break, 
and at the rate of 3 0z. to three gallons of 
water afterwards until within two months 


- of the time of the fruit reaching maturity, 
“when a final application of 4-oz. solution 


can be made. The liver of sulphur should 
be dissolved in warm water, in which 2 ozs. 
to 3 ozs. of soft soap have been previously 
dissolved. For the 3-oz. solution one 
gallon of water only is required. Of the 
two remedies mentioned, we advise the 
latter being given a trial, and if it does 
not prevent bitter-rot it will do good in 
other ways. Both should ‘be applied in 
the form of a spray, and ieare taken to see 
the fruits are well wetted. 
tionary measures are to spray when the 


trees are bare of leaves with Woburn wash - 


or caustic alkali solution; also to gather 
up and burn prunings, dead leaves, or 
anything likely to dissemina'te the spores 
of this or any other fungoid diseases. ] 


Starlings and. Pears.—I accept Mr. 
Flegg’s statement (p. 86) that starlings are 





fond of Pears in the Ipswich district. As 


I said when writing concerning this bird, 
the only times—and these were rare 
which I have noticed starlings troubling 
this fruif was when a ripe Pear had fallen 
to the ground. At one time I worked in a 
garden in the Fen district of Lincolnshire, 
where starlings, suited by the loeality, 
were very numerous. It was a subject of 
frequent comment that it was fortunate 
Starlings did no damage to fruit crops, 
except Cherries, otherwise they would 
have been dangerous by reason of their 
numbers. Can it be, in the neighbourhood 
of which Mr. Flegg speaks, that these 
birds have acquired a taste for Pears? If 
their natural food, owing to increasing 





numbers, begins to grow scanty, it is a- 


well-known fact that birds, as well as 
other animals, can adapt themselves to 
circumstances. At any rate, as an 
ornithologist in a. modest way, I am 


obliged- for the information conveyed in- 


the note, and I would value any other in- 
stances of the starling attacking fruit.— 
W. McG. 

A good werd for the starling.—A gentle- 
man writes from Malta, in connection with 
my notes on the starling in the garden, as 
follows :—‘‘ The gardeners here .like to 
have one or two on their premises. 
can trap them, they shorten their wing 
feathers and turn them loose in the high- 
walled gardens, and I have heard that 


they are better than anything for keeping 5 


down insect pests, especially woodlice.’’—— 
W. McG., Balmae. 
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tied to the trellis above the foliage. 


until the fruits show signs of ripening, 
less moisture and warm, dry air are necessary 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





. Southern Counties. 
Early forced Figs in pots will now have 


either reached that stage when the fruit ap- 


years to be at a standstill or have passed 
through it, and is about to start swelling 
again prior to ripening. To the tyro this 
apparent stoppage of growth is a source of 
unxiety, but there is no cause for alarm, as 
it is really the. flowering ‘period, The only 
outward indication of ‘this is that the eye of 
‘the fruit opens, and as soon as it closes it is 
not lonz before the igs are ripe. White in 
this condition syringing must be done so that 
water does not enter the orifices »or eyes, 
otherwise decay sets in and the fruit drops. 
Between the time of ithe fruit starling to 
swell again and the ripening period free 
syringing may be indulged in, and a moist 
‘atmosphere maintained. Keep the roots also 
well supplied with stimulants, and make the 
most of Sun-heat. As soon as they commence 
to ‘ripen modify this treatument, as a dry, 
warm air is essential for the development of 
well- 
ripened Fig. In the 

Early Peach-house the fruits in some in- 
stances will have been finally thinned, and 
the crop taking its last swelling—a condition 
which requires unsparing effort in the way of 
supplying the roots unstintedly with warm, 
waterings, copious syringings 
twice daily, keeping lateral growths and such 
as have reached the limits of the trellis 
pinched ‘in, and making the most of solar 
“warmth if fine, well-developed’ fruit is de- 
In cases where the stoning is now 
complete, thin the fruits, allowing one Nec- 
tarine to every 9 inches square, and one 
Peach to each square foot of trellising 


covered by the branches, taking care in doing 


so that the most yromising examples and 
such as occupy positions where they will ex- 
perience a maximum of sunlight are given 
the preference. When unable to-conform to 
this rule, elevate the fruits on strips of Jath 
Give the 
Jhorder a ‘final dressing of a suitable fertiliser, 
and mulch afterwards with horse-droppings 
which have been spread out for a week or so, 
and have become partly dried. If necessary, 
forcing may after this be 
early closing, and the maintenance of some- 
Complete disbud- 
ding-in late houses, and tie down the shoots 


‘in good time, or before ‘‘ elbows ”’ result 
near the ‘base, which no after attention will 


remedy. If aphis puts in an «appearance, 
-vaporise two evenings in succession when the 
foliage is perfectly dry, and syringe copiously 
the following morning. Reduce the number 
of fruits to proper limits when a_heavy set 
has resulted. With the aid of abundant 


“sunshine, early closing and close stopping of 
Jateral and sublateral growths, 


Early Melons will be swelling apace. To 
meet the extra demand imposed on the roots, 
‘stimulative waterings and frequent ‘top-dress- 
ings are a necessity ; but to avoid canker 
neither water nor soil should be allowed to 
go near the stems. See that the supports for 
the fruits are in safe condition, and that 
“there is ample space for the fruits to attain 
full size. Maintain the foregoing conditions 
rhen 


for the attainment of high flavour. Although 
the giving of stimulants must then cease, 


some-water will be required by the roots 


until the fruits are ripe, it being a mistake 
to let the soil get dry and foliage flag when 
tle ripening stage is reached. Observe 
former directions wilh regard to 
‘Successional crops, and sow seed for the 


raising of plants to supply late summer croqs. 
On well-made hotbeds covered with a layer 
of loam both Melons and Cucumbers: may now 


be planted on hillocks of suitable compost in 
frames. As cold nights are likely to be en- 


_ countered for some few weeks to come, cover 
_the sashes at night with mats, 


and keep 


linings built up round the frames. 


= ; A.W. 
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accelerated by 


Midland Counties, 


Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and dis- 
budding has been commenced. This will be 
completed in several operations at intervals 
of a week or ten days, according to the 
growth of the trees. Disbudding requires 
much judgment, for if too many shoots are 
removed at one time a check will result, and 
many of the fruits will turn yellow and fall 
off. The shoots at the back and front of the 
hvanches should be removed first, any young 
fruits found at the base of the shoot 
being left if it be thought desirable to retain 
them. It is a good plan to nip off the point 
of the shoot in this case, leaving the base of 
the shoot with the young fruit om it. The 
yoints of the shoots should for the present 
not be pinched. It may be necessary with 
some of them later on to avoid crowding, but 
the third disbudding is the best time to do 
this. Where the fruits have set thickly, the 
worst placed should be first removed, and the 
others left on the branches and shoots at 
about 3 inches apart, always removing those 
that are small and weak. 


Climbers have made considerable growth, 
especially Clematises. These require to be 
looked over frequently, and the best young 
shoots tied into position and kept from inter- 
twining. Any young shoots coming from the 


~ base should be carefully looked afiter. 


Herbaceous plants are suffictently advanced 
for the crowns to be thinned, on operation 
that should not be overlooked im old-estab- 
lished plants, for most of tthem throw far 
more growths than they can bring to perfec- 
tion. The extent to which thinning may be 
done must be determined by the nature of the 
plant and its growth. Asa general rule, the 
best and strongest growths will be found 
furthest from the centre of each clump. 
Giennials and perennials may be sown now 
on a well-prepared border, pricking out the 
seedlings when large enough to handle. The 


Rock garden is becoming very gay, Saxi- 
frages and Aubrietias being a particularly 
pleasing feature at ‘the present time. Plant- 
ing has now been brought to a close for the 
season. It is getting quite late enough for 
planting, but if the plants are in pots, and 
well attended to with water after planting, 
it may be continued for a few days. 


Montbretias wintered in cold frames have 
made sturdy growth. These will now be 
ylanted out in groups in the mixed border, 
placing ithe plants 6 inches apart, at which 
distance they form masses of colour. If a 
border is used for their special culture, plant 
in rows 1 foot apart and 6 inches apart in 
the rows, thus allowing room to hoe between 
the plants. 


Peas.—To ensure a constant and regular 


supply of Peas from the middle of June to 


the end of September, sowings ought to be 
made every ten days or a fortnight. The 
large Marrows are always most appreciated. 
These must be sown ithhinly. More Peas are 
spoilt by sowing too thickly and allowing 
them to become overcrowded than from any 
other eause. Marrowfat Peas. should be 
sown in double lines in ‘the trench, placing the 
seeds at a regular distance of 2 inches apart, 
removing every other one when 3 inches high, 
and in the case of extra strong growers $ 
inches between the plants is none too much. 
Make the soil firm before sowing. The drills 
should be flat at the bottom, 6 inches wide 
and 4 inches deep. As regards varieties, 
most people have their own favourites, and 
there are many Peas which do admirably in 
some localities, but fail to a great extent in 
others. Iam not much in favour of the very 
dwarf varieties, as the yield is small com- 
pared with that of the taller ones. At the 
same time, they have their value, especialy 
where suitable supports are difficult to obtain. 
They tare also well suited for narrow, sunny 
borders, I’. W; G. 
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Scotland. 


Anemones and Ranunculi.—This*is a good 
time to plant these useful things, and they 
ought, both of them, to receive a rather good 
position. Everyone, possibly, grows the 
Anemone, but Ranunculi do not appear to find 
the same favour... ‘This may be due to their 
somewhat formal flowers, but they are de- 
cidedly ornamental. Where beds of these are 
grown, provision should be made for a sup- 
ply of some half-hardy annual with which to 
replace the Ranunculi when the time comes 
to lift the roots. Such things as Ten-week 
Stocks, Asters, or Zinnias may now be sown 
for use in the manner indicated. 

Plant houses.—There is always at this time 
a certain amount of congestion in plant 
houses. Not only are the later spring-bloom- 
ing subjects still quite passable, but the 
earlier of the summer-flowering plants require 
more space in which to develop. Add to these 
factors the bedding plants recently propa- 
gated, and which may not yet be put into 
pits or frames, and it is obvious tihat, espe- 
cially where the glass is not particularly ex- 
tensive, there will bea danger of overcrowd- 
ing. This brings trouble in its train, in the 
way of insect pests and of spindly growths, so 
that at the earliest possible moment. such 
stuff as will, with a little protection, be safe 
in frames or in pits, ought ‘to be moved there. 
In the greenhouse, heat from firing should 
now be kept down. <A morning temperature 
ranging round about 50 degs. is quite high 
enough: In the stove, rooted cuttings of the 
various subjects from the propagating pit 
should be potted off as they become ready. 
Hard-wooded plants appear to be likely to 
attract more attention in the near future, and 
those who may have a few of these favourites 
of former days are ‘reminded that now is, 
perhaps, the best time at which to do any 
needful repotting. The best time at which 
to do this is immediately after fresh growth 
begins to be visible, and only very moderate 
shifts should be given. Most bard-wooded 
plants like a good, fibrous peat, and potting 
ought to be done in as firm a manner_as 
possible. 

Work in vineries.—This is a busy season 
for the Grape grower. Thinning must be 
attended to as becomes necessary. If this 
be delayed, more time is required. and there 
are greater chances that mischief may be 
done by inexpert hands with the scissors. 
Sub-laterals must be regularly attended to, 
for harm ensues if the shoots are permitted 
to extend. The spring pressure of work in 
all directions is apt to lead at times to per- 
funclory attention to the borders, but they 
ought to be frequently inspected and watered 
according to their requirements. 

Gladiolii—A good planting of Gladioli in a 
dormant state may now be made with safety. 
It is a matter of personal taste whether these 
be planted in groups in ‘tthe borders or in 
beds. If the group system be favoured, let 
each group consist of at least six corms of 
the same yariety. Plant at a depth of 4 
inches, and, where it can be spared, a hand- 
ful of sharp sand in each station is of ad- 
vantage. 

Aubrietias.— A sowing of Aubrietias for 
next season’s work may shortly be made. 
The value of these plants in late spring can 
hardly be over-estimated. All the varieties 
are good, and may be used on rockwork, for 
massing in the borders, or as edgings. 

Vegetable garden.—Carrots are here a pre- 
carious crop, and to increase their chances 
the seeds are sown in specially prepared 
ground. Such preparation includes the use 
of leaf-mould and of soot, and, although the 
crop in most years is certainly not outstand- 
ing, fairly good returns are secured. Let- 
tuces may now be sown, and such small 
Saladings as are required. Another sowing 
of Turnips may be made, but it ought not to 
be ‘too large, as danger from untoward frosts 
is not yet over: Complete the planting of 
early Potatoes, and sow more Broad Beans. 
Green Windsor is a reliable kind for present” 
sowing. Sow more Peas, a little Globe Beet, 
and a pinch of Cheryil. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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~~ BEES, 


Making a Start with Bees. 


THREE things are necessary for the estab- 
lishment of an apiary, Whether large or 
small, The first is a suitable place to keep 
the bees, the second is the initial stock of 
bees and equipment, and the third, and by far 
the most important, is a knowledge of the 
natural babits-of the bees, and the methods 
which experience has shown to be the best 
for the purpose of turning these instincts to 
our use. 

Bees are kept in all manner of places—on 
the top of tall buildings in cities, in pleasant 
suburbs, on farms, or away in the wilderness. 
There are very few parts of the United States 
where bees cannot be kept with profit, and 
often bee-keepers crowd one another in 
exceptionally favoured localities, thereby 
cutting down one another's crops, while other 
places have no bees at all, in spite of very 
fair quantities of natural flowers of the 
nectariferous kinds. The only test of a 
locality is to place a hive of bees there, and 
sometimes in the most apparently unpromis- 
ing places bees will thrive. 

Many of the flowers of importance are ecom- 
mon enough to be well known—the Clovers, 
Buckwheat, Golden Rod, Aster, fruit bloom, 
Dandelion, Basswood—we all know these. 
sut there are hundreds of lesser ones, and 
these collectively sometimes furnish enough 
nectar to make a small apiary highly profit- 
able. If in your locality there are abundant 
flowers of the kinds named above there are 
probably and a visit toa bee-keeper 
will put you in touch with local conditions. 
If, on the other hand, there are no bees 
around, there may still be plenty of chance 
for you to pioneer, and the first bee-keeper 
iia district is often able to skim the cream 
of the business before others begin. He can 
sell bees to others who wish to start, his bees 
have for a time the unrestricted range of the 
countryside, and he will be clear of the 
danger of infectious diseases. 

The actual plaee to put the hives when a 
start has been made should be somewhere 
where there is shelter from the cold north- 
west winds of spring. <A certain amount of 
shade in summer is desirable, but it is not 
well to locate the hives in very thick bush. 
Aside from these two considerations it does 
not matter very much where they are placed. 
The bees make a line of flight from their 
enfrance straight forward, and if a road or 
path is in this line people are liable to get 
stung. In this case it is necessary to inter- 
pose a 6-foot fence or similar obstacle. This 
directs the flight upwards out of the way. If 
there are bees to be had locally the best way 
fo start is to buy a swarm in May or June. A 
hive should be purchased and prepared and 
sent to the bee-keeper who is selling the 
swarm. He will be on the watch, and when 
the swarm emerges he will hive it in the pre- 
pared hive. Then the same night it is carried 
to the place where it is to remain. Bees can 
often be bought to good advantage in old- 
fashioned hives.. They will, however, have to 
be transferred to a modern hive if much suc- 
cess is expected. If bees are bought in this 
way, either in box-hives or in modern hives, 
care should be taken that they are moved at 
least a mile away, for if a less distance the 
older bees are all Hable to return to the old 
location and are lost. Along with a swarm 
or hive a lot of valuable advice can often be 
had from the seller of the bees. 

Where there are no bees to be had locally 
it is necessary to get them in by express. “In 
April or May is the best time to do this, and 
the seller should be made to guarantee safe 
arrival or money refunded. A good way to 
make a start is to get two or three-frame 
nuclei, or bees in two or three-pound pack- 
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ages; but in this case they will not do very 
much the first year other than to strengthen 
up for winter. The pound packages are 
hardly to be recommended for the beginner, 
and if bees can be purchased locally it is 
better to pay more and to be sure of what one 
is getting, besides the fact that local bees will 
not. expose one to the risk of importing 
disease if the district is clean. 

The swarm of bees consists of about 40,000 
bees, these being. “ workers,’ or undeveloped 
females. They are incapable of mating, and 
so do not, under normal conditions, lay any 
The drone bees are males, who do no 
work, and whose sole. function is to mate 
with the queen, Only one drone ever meets 
the queen, and he dies as the result. The 
effects of this impregnation last during the 
queen’s life, and she does not again leave the 
hive after her nuptial flight, except only when 
she accompanies a swarm to a new home. 
She lives from three to five years, whereas 
workers wear themselves out with labour in 
a few weeks, though in winter their life is 
prolonged by inaction till the spring. Drones 
live only in the summer Season, and when 
the honey begins to fail in the fall of the 
year the workers drive them out, and they 
are seen dead and dying at the doors of their 
former home. Queens are produced from the 
same kind of egg that produces workers 
Their larval stage is passed within a special 
large cell, where they are provided with very 
rich food, causing them to attain full 
development. The queen is thus a complete 
female, while the workers, in consequence of 
“famine rations.” in the grub stage, are 
stunted to the size they remain the rest of 
their lives. The brood-in the hive consists of 
bees of both sexes in each of the three stages 
that characterise all insects, as eggs, larve, 
or grubs, and the pupa or chrysal's. These 
latter are sealed in the cells of the honey- 
comb, and are known to the bee-keeper as 
sealed brood. 

The food of the bees is honey, and that of 
the brood is honey mixéd with pollen from 
the flowets. Considerable water is used in 
the brood raising, and in early summer bees 
are frequent visitors at near-by ponds, horse- 
troughs, or pumps, and wise bee-keepers pro- 
vide them with water in the apiary, where 
they can get it without troubling the neigh- 
bours.—Gardeners’ Chronicle_of America. 
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Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ exhibit at Gal- 
cutta.—Amonge the attractions at ithe Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society’s Centenary 
Show at Calcutta, February 20th and 21st, 
1920, the very fine vegetable and flower eXx- 
hibit of Messu's Sutton fand Sons, Reading, 
staged by their Calcutta branch, stood out 
prominently, and gained for the firm the 
Knightian Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Englund. In the vegetable section 
special mention should, perhaps, be made of 
the very fine specimens of Suttons’ Marrow- 
fat Peas, which proved that, even in the 
plains of India, size as well as quality may 
be obtained from using imported seed. Kohl 
Rabi, Turnips, Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, Car- 
rots, Beet, and Beans were also extremely 
good ; but amongst the Indian gardeners s the 
specimens of Cabbage undoubtedly attire ncted 
the most attention, particularly those of Sut- 
tons’ Pride of India and Suttons’ Eclipse 
Drumhead. One specimen of the latter mea- 
sured: 14 inches across \the head, and weighed 
22 lbs. Practically, all Classes were repre- 
sented in the flower section, the Petunias, 
Larkspurs, and Antirrhinums being specially 
admired. 


Alterati: have Inad 
letters from several of our ‘re aders to the 
effect that they have not received their copies 
on the usual day. This is due to the fact 
that, instead of going ‘to press on the Friday, 
as has hitherto been the custom, we have 
altered the press day to Monday, with the 
result that the journal will not be in the 
hands of readers until a little later. 
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‘in four quarts of boiling water, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Camellia leaves, sediment on (G. L. /., 
Croydon).—Ilf you will carefully examine the 
leaves of your plants, you will find that on ~ 
the backs of these scale and mealy-bug are 
present. The only thing you can do is to 
wash the leaves with an insecticide, keeping _ 
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a watchful eye that these pests do mot re- “4 
appear and spread all over the pli is ny 
Eucalyptus, cutting down (17. C. Pa 4 


Yes, you can cut the Buecalyptus ae but if = 
you do so you will spoil the appearance of | 
the plant. The cutting down will cause the 
formation of lateral growtls. We should 
advise you to give the plant to one of your 
friends who has a greenhduse large enough 
for it to be planted out. In your district, the — 
first severe winter would kill it. ") 
FRUIT. 

Scale on Peach trees (J. 1’. Walsh) —_Wen “a 
have never seen trees so badly attacked by | 
brown scale as is. shown by the shoots you 
send us. It would have been far better to 


e 


have sent shoots during ithe winter, when ~ 
the trees were at rest, as it would have been 


then easier-to have thoroughly cleaned them. 
As the season is so far advanced, you will 
have to be very enreful when applying the 
following remedy that you do not injure the 
young wood. Brown scale is a most difficult ~~ 
pest to eradicate. Dissolve 4 lbs. of soft soap A 
then the — 
moment removed from the fire add one pint — 

of paraftin. Thoroughly mix, then paint the 
old wood over. See to it that the mixture is 
frequently stirred, to prevent the parafin 
floating on the surface. Next winter you “¥ 
ought to loosen the trees from the wall and 
thoroughly dress with an insecticide as Gis- ~ 

hurst Compound. At the same time wash ~ 
the wallover with hot lime, in which a hand- ~ 
ful of sulphur has been mixed, so as to de- # 
stroy any insects that may have found a-home 
in the joints of the wall. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 













H.—So far as we know, Primula ob- 
conica is the only one that, is considered 
poisonous. We have never heard of Ver- 
benas being poisonous. Constant Réeader.— 
The trouble is most likely Tue to the attacks 
of earwidgis. 4 Bt Ip ay sow the 
seeds at once in a cold frame, but if you 
have only a small quantity, then the best 
way is to sow in a pan or-box.——Ansious.— 
The only thing- we can suggest is that the? 
trouble is due to sulphur fumes or fumipa } 
tion. Is the vinery heated by a flue? If soj* 
then the trouble is certainly due to the eseape ~ 
of sulphur.- A. H. Thompson.—Cut it down 
immediately after flowering.——N. B., Dusr- 
ham.—The bulbs are too thick. | Let them 
reinain as they are until the foliage has” 
ripened off, then lift them, clean and store % 
them in any ainy shed until the time comes §— 

round for rep lanting. The smaller bulbs may) 
be planted in the reserve garden to grow into” 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. _ 





Names of plants.—L. H.—Helxine Solieroli. 
J. Vivian.—Sophor: tetraptera> ovarraae 
microphy lia.— —Winton.—Narcissus Argent. 




















The new railway rates.—A pamophlet deal-. ~ 
ing with the new railway rates has been. sent 
us, this showing the effect of same on the 
cost of living. The rates selected cover the ~ 
carriage of foodstulfs and merchandise to — 
towns-in all parts of Great Britain. The - 
pamphlet, divided into two sections—one 
being devoted to examples of rates for mer- 
chandise conveyed by goods trains, the other” ' 
to. passenger rates—may be. had from. the 
Railway Clearing House, Seymour Street, — 
Huston Square, N.W. 
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ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—ruskin. 





| Correspondence relating to Women's Interests should be addressed to * Rlora,’? GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


THERE are many plants which display their 
| flowers better in a basket, well lined with 
“fresh Moss, than in any other way. © The 
light wire-basket is most suitable for these, 
| but discrimination must be used in harmonis- 
ing the flowers with their surroundings. The 
| tuberous Begonia is one of the best of basket 


| plants, the best basket Begonias being those — 


| with medium-sized double flowers, but care 
must be taken to shield the plants from the 
‘afternoon sun, which blisters and destroys 
‘its leaves. 
{ * * * 
| The creeping Campanulas, both white and 
| soft blue, supply another variety of basket 
| plants, as their extremely free-growing habit 
and graceful hanging outline make them 
| specially suitable. For a hot situation there 
is nothing better than the blue Lobelia, 
| which, if well supported, bears myriads of its 
| bright-blue blossoms throughout the summer 
in a basket under glass, and seems to 
| thoroughly enjoy the heat. MHart’s-tongue 
| Fern, or any similar fine foliaged plant, does 
| well in a sunless situation, either inside or 
| outside, with a liberal supply of water 
| during the summer months. 
| * * * 
| The April number of Zhe Landswoman, the 
| official journal of the National Association of 
- Landswomen, well maintains the standard of 
| excellence which hitherto has’ distinguished 
| this excellent little periodical. Written in 
racy style, and delightfully illustrated, the 
issue is very readable, and imparts much 
| yaluable information to the Land Woman 
_ and Nature lover. 
{ * * * 


If Hyacinths are planted at the front of 


not cut until June, the bulbs will last many 
| years and flower annually. Give the soil a 
| thorough. soaking with clean water, and 
| plant out at once, removing nothing but the 
| erocks. The soil in which the bulbs grew in 
the pots will help the Hyacinths for several 
years. 
; * * * 


no garden that it is impossible to grow plenty 
of good Carnations, both for house decora- 
tion and for cutting. Yet there are few 
| plants which succeed better under pot eul- 
ture, or need Jess attention than the more 
hardy varieties of Carnations. Plants can 
be obtained at this time covered with shoots, 
haying been wintered in a cold-frame in pots, 
and given a slight shift early in the year. 
These will produce a quantity of bloom if 
- grown near the glass in a sunny window. 
_ After the blossoms are over all the flower- 
stalks should be cut off at the base, and the 
plants may be placed out-of-doors, but the 
“roots must be secured from the effects of hot 
| sun by plunging the pots in a box of damp 
| ashes or Moss. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
|. 


‘ * * * 
- Primroses are perhaps ideal flowers for 
the sick room, their fragrance is so delicate 
and does not permeate the atmosphere in the 
' strong manner that some cut flowers do. It 
| is never advisable to take any flowers with 
_ too strong a perfume near an invalid, as the 
| scent after a while becomes overpoweribg, 
| 





1 the herbaceous border, or on Grass which is - 


It is too often imagined by those who have. 


and is liable to make the patient feel faint. 
Anyhow, all flowers should be removed from 
the sick room during the night and be re- 
arranged in fresh water before being put back 
the mext morning. During the illness of a 
friend of mine the flowers. in her bedroom 
were arranged by her husband. He chose 
Violas, Monthly Roses, and Sweet Briar. 
* * * 

When staying in Gloucestershire the other 
day, at the country cottage of a friend, I 
noticed in the garden a shallow stone vase, 
over the sides of which drooped healthy 
masses of Alyssum. When I stopped to 
admire she laughed, and explained that the 
artistic vase was nothing more than an old 
pig-trough which she had come across in the 
neighbourhood. It was made of the local 
stone—a grey stone mixed with little pieces 
of alabaster, and known as pudding stone. A 
hole had been bored in the bottom of the 
trough to allow for drainage. 

* *& * 

Plenty of people go in for Celery these days, 
whilst Chicory is sadly neglected. Perhaps it 
is unpopular on account of its association 
with bad Coffee! But the young leaves form 
an excellent addition to the salad bowl in 
winter. It is grown from seed sown either 
in May or June, and as it is a hardy plant I 
recommend -it to all housewives. with a 
garden. 

* * * 

Apropos my inquiry last week for a good 
outdoor ink for zine labels, I am told that 
sulphate of copper will give a clear black 
writing, but cannot be said-to be permanent. 
Using antimony as a base, Mr. John Pinches, 
of Camberwell, is, however, now producing a 
deep black writing fluid which will last for 
years. There is also on the market a water- 
proof ink for use on celluloid labels, but I 
cannot trace the makers. 





HERBS. FOR THE KITCHEN. 


ALTHOUGH it is not necessary to grow herbs 
in such quantities or in such great variety 
as our ancestors did in their old herb 
gardens, we can, even in a small suburban 
garden, give up a little space to the growing 
of plants which are in ordinary every-day 
use in the kitchen. 

How much nicer it is to be able to run out 
into the garden and pick a few sprigs of Mint 

for our Sunday joint a few hours before it is 
wanted than to have to purchase some 
withered-looking shoots that have, perhaps, 
been picked the day before. It is easy to buy 
one or two roots from the nurseryman for a 
few pence, and start a Mint-bed in some odd 
corner. When once it has been started there 
will never be any lack of it, as Mint has an 
amazing way of spreading. 

Parsley must have a prominent place, 
Hvery housewife knows and values the 
advantage of Parsley for flavouring and gar- 

—nishing. It will keep quite green and fresh 
all through the winter, unlike the Mint, 
which dies down in the autumn, and so has 
an additional value, as it is always available. 
Sage is not so commonly grown, but will 
spread and flourish if it once gets a chance. 
The best way is either to buy a young plant, 


which will very soon grow into a_ sturdy 
shrub, or obtain a cutting from an old bush. 
A flavouring of Sage in stews and rissoles 
forms a welcome change from the commoner 
spices generally used, and it is far superior 
in richness and flavour to the dry herbs, 
which townspeople so often have to put up 
with in default of any better. 

Rosemary and Thyme must not be for- 
gotten in our herb garden. They will both 
grow large and bushy, and remain green all 
through the year, and so can be cut at any 
time. Only a small quantity is required, so 
that one plant will probably supply all that is 
necessary for a moderate-sized household. 

Other less common plants, which all have a 

distinctive value in cooking, are Balm, Sweet 
Basil, Sweet Marjoram, Angelica, and 
Fennel, but these may all be dispensed with 
if space is lacking. B. M. 
I am not considering the herb garden 
with its sanded paths, sundial, and the bank 
‘‘ where the wild Thyme grows,” and other of 
the picturesque effects which one naturally 
thinks of. The herb garden I am considering 
is in relation to the cook. In many gardens 
the patch of herbs is often some distance 
from the kitchen—say at the end of the 
kitchen garden; sometimes even there will 
be a patch of Mint in one place, a bed of 
Parsley somewhere else, and nowhere can 
Chives be found at all. Much time is wasted 
in carrying up to the house stray bunches of 
herbs that the cook had forgotten with her 
order in the morning, or since discovered she 
would be wanting. In this garden the herb 
garden proper is near the back door, and the 
cook descends, knife in hand, to cut her 
Chives, which we grow as a border to the 
little herb garden, and to pick her bunches of 
Parsley. It has seemed to me that this idea 
might be practicable in many gardens, and 
would save much time and hunting by small 
boys and others whose duty it is to carry 
vegetables. Their sense of smell cannot be 
trusted either to enable them to remember 
one herb from another. I had shown a small 
boy a Bay-tree from which he was to pick the 
leaves when the cook desired them for 
flavouring, and he assured me he could recog- 
nise the smell of the leaf when crushed in 
his hand. Yet some time afterwards I dis- 
covered he had been taking in Laurel leaves 
for many weeks. G. A. S. 





WINDOW PLANTS. 


For the benefit of those who do keep theit 
windows properly, here are a few suggestions 
for artistic and lasting colour schemes for 
your window-boxes. This is the time to pre- 
pare for a brilliant display of flowers on your 
sills later on. Bulbs are enjoying the end of 
their hey-day at the moment, and when they 
are *‘ faded and gone ’’ what are you going to 
put in in their stead? 

There is generally a gap between the dying 
of the last bulb and the appearance of the 
first summer flower. An excellent plan to 
avoid this is to have double boxes. If you 
have two sets of the plain inner boxes you 
can plant your summer flowers in one set, 
bring them to maturity, and blossom ready 
tu take the place of the box you take out. 
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This will ensure a perpetual window garden, 
Remember in planning your boxes that you 
have two colour schemes to consider. The 
tall plants at the back of the box must 
harmonise with your room, the Jower plants 
fitting in with the colour scheme from the 
man-in-the-street’s standpoint. Do not have 
Zonal Pelargoniums pressing their noses 
against the glass window of a delicate rose 
or pink room, nor Calceolarias jeering at pale 
primrose walls. The old-fashioned arrange- 
ments of scarlet Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
and brilliant blue Lobelia are very striking 
from the street, but do not always look pretty 
or dainty from the rooms. 

Amongst the flowers that harmonise with 
any room I might mention Carnations, Asters, 
Stocks, and Antirrinhums. Boxes of coloured 
Carnations, with borders of either Mignon- 
ette or Ivyy-leaved Pelargoniums—the delicate 
pink ones with deep rose cehtres—drooping 
over the edge of the boxes are charming. 
Again, pale primrose Picotees with Forget- 
me-nots will please the most fastidious eye. 
Or yet again, white feathery Asters forming 
a background to shorter mauve ones, with 
Mignonette borders, are also lovely. Love-in- 
a-Mist is ever so dainty combined with the 
same dull coloured, but fragrant, hardy 
annual. Sweet Alyssum is an effective dwarf 
for- edging the boxes, but is not such a 
favourite as the Mignonette; which wafts 
such a wonderful perfume into our’ rooms. 


I am, purposely omitting all schemes it is 
too late to adopt, but when your last Tulip 
has crumpled up, and you must replant your 
boxes, you might give some of my suggestions 
a trial with excellent results. Begonias make 
a good, if rather flat, display, but they 
possess none of the elegance of the taller 
flowers. Stocks combine well with almost 
anything, and are also of the fragrance- 
wafting class. Pelargoniums as favourites 
will never be ousted from, popularity, and, 
like good wine, they need no advertisement. 
A word about the 


WINDOW-BOXES themselves. The rustic 
ones are far prettier than the painted wooden 
ones the carpenter turns out. They are so 
easily made, too. You get the plain, un- 
decorated box from your carpenter and put 
the rustic work on yourself. Fir branches 
need very little sawing, and any woman can 
cut herself the pieces she requires for com- 
pleting the ornamentation of her boxes. She 
ean either nail them on horizontally or 
diagonally or in squares, according to taste. 
The only ingredients for the boxes are a little 
patience, a little common sense, a few nails, 
some pieces of rustic wood, a hammer, and a 
small saw. 

Hanging baskets can also be made from 
the rustic branches mentioned. ‘They are 
prettier than the wire ones, besides being 
steadier; but hanging baskets always look 
pretty no matter what they are made of. 


There are several excellent greenhouse 
plants which look charming trailing down 
from baskets. The old-world Musk, Aspara- 
gus plants, trailing Smilax all do well, not 
forgetting the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. If 
you would complete your window garden, and 
make it beautiful, you must have your hang- 
ing plants. I must say a word about 

THE KITCHEN WINDOW... Its sill Should be a 
microscopie kitchen garden. No busy house- 
wife wants to trot away to the end of the 
garden for hher potherbs on sa rainy day. 
The wise woman merely raises her window, 
and there in her window-box finds what she 
wants. Parsley, Thyme, Sage,, Mint, etc., 
may be grown in a box on the kitchen 
window-sill; they are such daily necessities 
that they ought to be grown there. It saves 
time (and space, too, for odd clumps of 
flowers for cutting may be grown: in the 
kitchen garden borders in their stead). 

LEO 1); 
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GARDENING AS A PROFESSION 
FOR WOMEN. 


THERE are times when I think that of all the 
professions, gardening must surely be the 
most trying, and there are other moments in 
which one is inclined to say that it is the 
most delightful. ; 

I forget who it was that said a gardener’s 
life was one long disappointment! Very 
many people have often said to me what very 
pleasant work gardening must be, but they 
do not realise the anxieties attendant upon 
it, or the disappointments caused by the 
ravages of animals, birds, and insects, not to 
mention the thousand and one diseases which 
we lave always with us, and the cares of 
checking and preventing these. Among the 
animals, I hold as one of my worst enemies 
the domestic eat, which has a wonderful 
knowledge of the frames into which the most 
choice seedlings have been pricked out! 

The best way of starting a gardening 
career, I am certain, is—for those who can 
do it—a two-years’ course at a gardening 
college, but it must be borne in mind that a 
college training is carried out under con- 
ditions where every convenience is provided, 
and that these conditions do not prevail in 
every Case in a similar manner. Far from it. 

Also, as a general rule, the gardening 
student has a happy life, with-no real respon- 
sibility attached, and besides which there is 
no problem of controling labour. I am fully 


prepared to admit that at a good training . 


college a very great deal maybe learnt by 
those who wish to learn, and, I may add, 
very little by those who do not. But any 
woman who intends to be a professional 
gardener should follow this training by work- 
ing ina garden under a good gardener before 
attempting to carry out any work on her 
own. 

The question of whether it is wise to 
specialise in any one branch of gardening 
arises. In my opinion this is a mistake—ex- 
cepting the higher branches of gardening, 
scientific work, etc.—as a thoroughly good, 
all-round knowledge is bound, in time, to 
carry you further than a special branch of 
gardening, such as glass work, etce., only, 
This, I grant, is among the lightest and most 
interesting of all garden work, but the 
woman of wide interests and knowledge is 
more certain of success in the long run. ; 

I think it is only the woman of good 
physique and health who should take up the 
gardening profession. In the general routine 
there is a great deal of work which is heavy 
and unpleasant, but it is far better to be able 
to do these jobs, as a familiarity with them 
is conducive of respect for your work, by 
those who are under your direction. One 
knows that there is always a certain preju- 
dice against the woman gardener, and as to 
this I would merely say—live it down. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. If you 
can produce fine plants and have a garden 
beautiful, why not? 


A drawback in many country places is the 
lack of social life, which is keenly felt by 
the woman gardener, as unless she has means 
of making friends in the neighbourhood she 
is often a very solitary being, unless there are 
other women employed, when conditions are 
better. 

Myself, I would not change my life for any 
other, although there are drawbacks, as in 
every other profession, and the open-air life 
is conducive to good health, good spirits, and 
good temper, on the average, all of them 
things not to*be thought of lightly. 

G. A. S. 


At a meeting of the Isle of Wight Bee-_ 


keepers’ Association, under the presidency of 
Lady Seely, it was reported that the disease 
known as ‘Isle of Wight bee disease ’’ had 
greatly abated in recent years, and an appeul 
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was made to all bee-keepers to assist in com- 
bating it by observing the utmost cleanliness 
and by destroying the comb and thoroughly 
disinfecting hives where the disease had 
appeared. It was decided to send a resolu- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture and the Bee- 
keepers’ Association strongly condemning the 
importation by the Board of Agriculture of 
Italian queen bees with the object of secur- 
ing healthy stocks. Mr. J. W. Gillespy said 
that the idea of putting Italian queen bees 
with Dutch varieties to form a useful and 
healthy stock was ‘‘sheer humbug.’ We 
wanted no foreign bees at all. We had the 
best bees in the world in Great Britain, and 
if they were properly looked after there was 
no great danger from the disease. The cross- 
ing of Italian and Dutch bees would produce 
the most vicious.and useless stock possible. ~ 
e FLORA* 
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Seed Pelaloes 
SCOTCH GROWN, GUARANTEED. 


112 lbs. 56lbs. .28lbs, 141bs. 7 Ibs. 
8 8 








sd sod 8s d d d 
Duke of York oh. 20 One 19" -6 6+ 6% 3:26 2-8 
Sharpe’s Express .. 25 0 12 6 66-53 5642258 
Epicures rr 7s 20 0 12-6 3-6. 6 3 6 2.3 
King Edwards -. 25.0 12 6 6 6 3° 6 23 
Eclipse % oe as) 9 6 620)4:2-.O2me2o0 
- British Queen #10270 1~6 4 0. 36-3208 
. Up-to-Date .. -- 15 0 7 6 A 0-86 2-0 
Arran Chief .. ~~ 540 W3a6 4-0. iF Hh. 2 0 
IMMUNES, SCOTCH CROWN, 
112 lbs. 5681lbs. 281bs. 141bs. 7Ibs. ~ 
s d s a 8 id=) 8d oR 
Edzell Blue >. 132 20,05) T1=0 6 07 6 eG 
Golden Wonder ..- 20 0 #10; 6 0 3°66 2 6 
Kerr's Pink .. 2 O00 Sead £0 6-0 75365 88 
Majestic a 6622070. 411-0 6-07-3565 2256 
Great Seot .. 35> 2002 iO 6.0. -326=- 2.6 
Ally... ° reer ee | eames 2 Eee 6, Oe 3 65 38 
Dargill Early ~s) 40; 04 - 21°0 10 6 56 3 6 


ONCE GROWN, 


1121ba. 561bs. 28lbs. 141bs,. 7 Ibs, 

8 sd Bos. s d 

Epicures.. -. ,20-0—"11 0 6-0 Bree 2G 
King Edwards .. 14 0 7 6 4.6-= 226... ~2 0 





Basic Slag: 7 Ibs., 1s. 3d. ; 14 lbs., 2s. 
Superphosphate: 7 lbs., 1s. 6d. ; 14 1bs,, 2s. 6d. 
Sulphate of Ammonia: 7 lbs., 3s. ; 14 Ibs., 5s, 6d. 
Nitrate of Soda: 7 lbs., 3s.; 14 1bs., 5s. 6d, 

- Potash: 7 lbs., 2s. 6d. ; 14 1bs., 48. 6d. : 
Dissolved Bones Compound: 7 lbs. 2s.; 14 Ibs., 3s, 6d. 


BR ele (et a dali Ds 





We can send Seed Potatoes and Manures carriage paid, 
passenger, as below :— 


112lbs, 561bs. 28lbs. 14 Ibs. 7 Ibs. 

Bs id + o> asd sd asd 

Up to 50 miles .. ea ie erin e ieee: femme’ Petje as et Se dG 
Up to 100 miles.. as- 063263 Sade Oe eee 
Up to 200 miles.. oe l7 23-24 Oe Oe 1 aged a 
Over 200 miles .. oo 0 (O55, Bs dabh ee Oat 





Bags free, cash with order, on rail. We guarantee to ~ 
deliver on rail within 24 hours of receiving order. 


TOM EH. KING, 


in» 


pRB Wie NS ie Loa i 2 SAN iby 






SOMERSHAM, ST. IVES, HUNTS. 


Contractor to His Majesty’s Government, 
































“THE ARCHITECT INTHE GARDEN” 


By Wm. ROBINSON. 2 


Dealing with Tree Form, Topiary Work, Statues 
in the Garden, Terracing Leyel Ground, Water 
Effects, Pergolas, Parterres, Hardy ‘Trees in 
Tubs, and the Architect’s True Work. 


Post free, 6. - From ‘ 
MANAGER, 63, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C.2, 
——<—<————————————— 


(JARDEN NETTING.—Best Tanned Bird- — 
proof, small mesh, 25 by 8 yards 26s., or 4 yards 13s. 
Carriage Paid._STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk — 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 12 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 12s. 6d. Illus- — 
trated List of Pots, Saucers, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., 
free.—THOS. JEAVONS, Silver St. Potteries, BrierleyHill. _ 


HEAD. GARDENER (Working). Practical 
man seeks situation as Head in Gentleman’s Estab- © 

lishment. Trained at Kew; age 35. Apply H. W. D., 63, 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ai riE 


(THE APPLE 1m OROHARD anp GARDEN, 

—Oontaining full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 8d. —PUBLISHER, ~ 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 2. BETES 
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\ernovcn it is nearly thirty years this Easter 
ince I made my first acquaintance with this 
eautiful Rose in the Jean-to house of a rela- 
ve, I can well remember, though quite young, 
bunting 860 open blooms. This year I went. 
) see the same house. In the old position 
isactly a young-specimen was at its best, a 
icture at easily forgotten. In the history 
if this Rose thirty years is a long time, and 
) will not surprise those who have grown it 
) know that this young specimen is -the 
durth that has been planted during that time. 
anker is its worst enemy, but, knowing it, 
ine prepares for it. Hxcepting this, one could 
jardly wish for a-more easily-grown Rose. 
ss soon as the last flower is cut, all the shoots 
ire cut back to within a few buds from where 
ley originuted the. previous spring. The 
oots are kept on the dry side until growth 
egins. To encourage this the old rods are 
yringed daily with tepid water and a genial 
tmosphere is maintained by damping down. 
Yhen growth is so far advanced that the 
irongest' can be selected, the others are 
lubbed out. The easiest way to train the 
lature flowering shoots is to secure them to 
tires stretched across the house some 6 inches 
tom the glass and from 12 inches to 18 inches 
part. After disbudding, intelligent culture 
ll ensure the future display. The border 
lay benefit from the removal of a few inches 
f the old soil, replacing this with a mixture 
f turfy loam, old manuye, and a sprinkling 
if fertiliser. This should be well watered in, 
nd during the summer liquid manure at 
itervals é6f a fortnight will be helpful. Use 
he syringe freely on the foliage and damp the 
urface of tle house freely in bright weather. 

.fter May very little fireheat is required. 

entilate cautiously until growth has ad- 
faneed a little, but at all times endeavour to 
void creating draughts, for they are the 
jevitable forerunners of mildew. On the ap- 
roach of autumn the grower’s energies should 
'e directed to ripening the growths. Night air 
§ invaluable for this, as well as a free circu- 
ition during the day. Vigorous specimens 
rill make growths up to 20 feet in length, and 
vhen properly ripened, will flower from 
Imost every joint. Throughout the winter 
‘eep the house on the cool side. With the 
urn of the year growth will be in evidence, 

nd the time of flowering will depend on the 
eat employed. Hard forcing must be paid 
or in blooms lacking colour and substance. 

n regard to 

CANKER and its origin opinions differ. 

Vhether it arises from the roots entering a 
our subsoil, badly-matured wood, bruises ou 
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greenhouse. 











: . Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Rose Marechal Niel. 


the bark, or some other cultural error will 
always be a debatable question. Neverthe- 


less, they are causes that may contribute to -2 


beginning, because in most cases it will sooner 
or Jater make its appearance. Cutting out 
the diseased part and dressing the wound with 
Stockholm tar and other similar remedies 
have all been tried, but none has been success- 
ful. Yortunately, when canker does set in it 
does not prove fatal for some time after- 
wards, but-when fhe first signs are noticeable 
on the main stem it is high time to begin 
preparing a young tree to take its place. 
Propagation may be carried out in two Wiys, 





The Chilian Fire Lily (Habranthus 
pratensis). (See prge 209.) 


by layering and from cuttings. In the former 
case-a strong young shoot is selected, and, 
after being notched on the under side, is 
pegged down in a box or pot of good soil, sand 
being placed around the green wood to en- 
courage quick rooting. In this position the 
layer may be kept until it has practically 
filled its receptacle with roots, after which it 
may be severed from the parent and repotted 
or planted out as the case may be. Where it 
is preferable to increase the stock from cut- 
tings select a few of the best flowering shoots, 
sever them with a heel attached, and insert in 
small pots filled with sandy soil and plunge 
them in a propagating-case oyer a slight 
bottom heat. If the soil is kept just moist 
roots soon form, and the young plants should 
then be placed well up to the light in a warm 
Here a growing atmosphere must 


; 


be maintained, and the foliage freely syringed 
in bright weather. Repotting must be regu- 
larly attended to, and about the end of June 
they should be in 9-inch pots and be ready for 
the cooler conditions of an ordinary green- 
house. In autumn ventilate freely, but do 
not allow the plants to suffer through root 
dryness, or from want of a stimulant at any 
time up to winter. Under this treatment 10 
feet of: growth and a quantity of excellent 
blooms in spring are possible. Ke J 





Notes of the Week. 


Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe’s double form.— 
The most remarkable object I have ever seen 
is Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe’s double form. 
Three-year-old plants were put ou in the 
summer of 1919 about a foot apart, and have 
been in full flower since December. The 
stormy weather of February and March, and 
the incessant rain in April have not spoilt a 
single flower. The height of the plantation is 
2 feet 4 inches and the width nearly 3 feet 
» inches. The flowers will probably last to 
the end of May.—B. C. Buxton. 

Nuttall’s Bogwood (Cornus Nuttalli).— 
Some very fine flowers of this Dogwood were 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on April 18th by Mr. J. Osborne, 
Weybridge, Surrey. This is well worth grow- 
ing in gardens in the southern counties of 
Wngland, for although the inflorescences are 
sometimes injured by winter or late frosts, 
they are very beautiful when they escape, 
while the leaves rarely fail to colour bril- 
liantly in the autumn. The buds are formed 
in the autumn, and if they advance too far at 
that season the bracts are likely to be injured 
by frost during the winter. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia 
think this quite the most brilliantly coloured 
of the opposite-leaved Saxifrages, and as such 
meriting the attention of all who care for the 
earliest hardy flowers of the year. The 
eolour is intense purple, with no shading 
away to any other tone, whether at the base 
or the tips of the petals—a weak point in 
many coloured flowers, and one which often 
mars the good effect suggested on the early 
opening of the flowers. The variety named 
is not so large as some others of its set, 
though what it lacks in this respect is made 
up for in brillianey. Mr. Whitelege had a 
sumptuous little colony of it on rockwork at 
the Royal Horticultural Show on March 9th 
last. How this section of Saxifrages revels 
Ju moist sand I may have referred to before, 
More interesting still to the cultivator should 


~ 
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208 
be the fact that those portions of the plant 
spreading out into it in the plunging beds 
flowered far better than those which kept to 
the pots. Evidently damp sand was more 1o 
their liking than soil. The sand was 4 inches 
or so deep.—E. H. JENKINS. 


Andromeda _ floribunda.—This jhas seldom 
been better than is the case this year. It is 
one of the shrubs which like peat. Here it 
gets this, and, as a consequence, the pieces 
attain to a ood size, are remarkably healthy, 
and bloom freely from year to year.—W. 
McoG., Balmae. 


Fine colour in mixed borders.—We never 
use Zonal Pelargoniums here as they never 
flower so well as they do in light and éal- 
careous Soils, We have better ‘things :—Tall 
scarlet Lobelias (varieties of LL. fulgens), 
some Roses, Countess du Cayla, Princess de 
Sagan, Hugh Dickson, Bergamot (the good 
scarlet form), some Phloxes (fine, splendid in 
colour), Cactus. Dahlias, Carnations (scarlet: 
perpetuals), scarlet Salyias, .Geums, and 
Potentillas, the brilliant Torch Lilies, such as 
John Benary, Gladioli, red Pentstemons, 
Zauschnerias, searlet. Verbenas, red Snap- 
dragons, the red Flax (a handsome plant), 
Loosestrifes (best colour), Everlasting Peas, 
and Sweet Peas (best scarlet). These, for the 
most part, are finer in colour, and far finer 
in form, than any zonal; hardy, too, for the 
most part.—E, MARKHAM, Gravetye. 


Erica carnea (Alpine Forest Heath).—'The 
most conspicuous shrub in the garden at the 
present time is the above, carpeting the 
sloping banks with a wealth of rosy-red 
flowers. The earliest flowers appeared with 
the New Year, but the feast of colour comes 
about March. It is not difficult to establish, 
and is one of the few species which will suc- 
ceed in a limestone soil. Ifor broad masses 
there is nothing more suitable, also used as 
a-margin to beds of other shrubs, its prostrate 
habit of s srowth and the ease by which it may 
be kept in bounds placing it in the front rank 
of early-flowering dwarf shrubs. If fine soil 
is shaken amongst the plants after flowering 
the growths will take root, and the stock may 
thereby be increased. feeae a are several 
hybrids of the aboye, all some 
characteristic beauty of their _ own; ‘hotably 
the varieties E. c. rosea and EB. c. yar. Pink 
A pure white yariety, altl Lough yery attrac. 
tive, does not possess the constitution of the 
type.—H. M. 


Double Crimson Primrose.—One of the 
scarce and choice hardy plants shown before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
23rd was the Double Crimson or Pompadour 
Primrose, P. acaulis rubra fl. -pl., a variety as 
Tare as it is difficult to cultivate, panticularly 
ili the ordinary way in southern gardens. he 
plants were shown by Messrs. R. Gill and 
Sons, Falmouth, and showed considerable 
vigour, together with freedom of flowering. 
It does not, however, respond to haphazard 
methods of cultivation, and by some it has 
been ‘said to strongly object to manure in any 
form. That, however, is not. My experience. 
Still vividly in the mind’s eye is a frame eon- 
taining several hundred plants, the surface of 
the soil sunk inches below the surrounding 
level, the strongish loam freely intermixed 
with leaf soil and grit, and the whole 
liberally treated with old cow manure, as 
much for its cooling nature as for the enrich- 
ing of the bulk. Screened from hot sun, and 
frequently watered overhead with soot-water 
and weak liquid manure, the plants throve 
apace, proving that the uniformly cool con- 
ditions, in conjunction with rich soil and 
generous treatment, were appreciated. “Lhe 
reward for so much care came in vigorous 
plants, more ready increase, and flowers such 
as one rarely sees on this unique form,— 
E. H. JENKINS: 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The Cyclamen Daffodil (Narcissus cycla- 
mineus).—I noted this charming little species 
in bloom on- February 12th in Dr. Wallis’s 
rock garden at East Grinstead. It grows 
about S inches high, each scape bearing a 
deep golden-yellow, reflexed flower of -ex- 
quisite beauty. It is a native of Portugal, 
where it is found on the banks of streams. 
According to The English Flower Garden, 
this species, although but lately rediscovered, 
was figured in I'rench books early in the 17th 
century.—M. G 

Narcissus minor (Cornish form).—This 
charming, miniature Daffodil is flowering 
freely on a Grassy slope, where it increases 
every year. Tollowing closely upon the heels 
o: N. minimus—for which it might easily be 
mistaken—it grows about 6 inches high, a 
little taller than the latter, the flowers being 
larger and deeper in colour. This dainty 
little Daffodil is not often met with in gar- 
dens, which rather suggests its being scarce, 
or not so well known as it should be. <A 
more fascinating subject than a group of this 
dainty gem in bloom could scarcely be de- 
sired. ‘The soil in which it is naturalised_is 
of a heavy, wet nature.—E. M. 

Rhododendron Baileyi.—This is ome of the 
many new Rhododendrons that have been in- 
troduced to the British Isles during recent 
years, and it is specially interesting as be- 
longing to the same group as the Himalayan 
RK. Jepidotum, in which the flowers are flat 
and the stamens very short and sturdy, form- 
ing a circle round the even shorter sty Jes It 
forms a low bush, with less wiry shoots than 
R. lepidotum, and with larger leaves. The 
stems are scurfy, with brownish scales, while 
{the narrowly oval or oblong leaves, each 
1 inch to 2 inches long, also bear scales, 
Those on the upper surface are small and 
grey, While those beneath are brown and. dis- 
tinetly larger than those on the upper surface. 
The flowers are rather more than an inch 
across, and rosy-purple in colour, the purple 
colouring being more apparent than 11 GR: 
lepidotum. The ten stamens have very short 
filaments, and form a regular circle sur- 
rounding the ovary. The plant is apparently 
quite hardy, flowers early, and is likely to 
be a useful addition to species suitable for 
the rock garden.—D. 


New Freesias.—Few easily grown, ereen- 
house plants are more popular than Freesias 
at the present timé, and svithin a fortnight 
five new varieties have each secured an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. From out of the wealth of a large 
collection shown by Mr. G. H. Dalyrmple, on 
Mareh 23rd last, three secured the honour 
named. They were Yellow Prince, 2 refined 
and beautiful variety, colour soft yellow, with 
orange blotches, and much the largest yellow- 
flowered variety we have seen ; Golden King, 
a smaller-flowered sort, coloured orange and 
rich orange, vigorous and rich in perfume ; 
and Robinett: , of a rosy-carmine hue, with 
faint orange-coloured markings and light 
fhroat. All are deliciously scented, though 
in this respect Golden King is ‘the most richly 
endowed. On March 9th last, the varieties 
Quakeress and Rosebud, exhibited by the 
Rev. J. Jacob, gained like honours. Quakeress 
is coloured lavender, with whitish tube ; Rose- 
bud also whitish in the tube, and marked by 
orange in the upper parts of the corolla. 


Coloured-barked Willows.—The value of the 
coloured-barked Willows is most apiparent in 
winter, for at that season they make brilliant 
qatches amongst what would be otherwise 
vegetation of a drab and dreary eharacter. 
The most effective are-those with yellow 
and red bark, such as the “ Golden Willow ” 
(Salix vitellina), and its pendulous variety, 
with elegant, weeping hranehlets, both of 
which have bright yellow or golden bark, 
and §. vitellina yar. britzensis and S$. ecar- 
dinalis, with red bark. There are others 





- with white or glaucous bark 


‘orange, 
_ pleasant to the taste, but are rarely produced 
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that are a 
effective, cases“in point being §S. acutifolig 
and S. daphnhoides, the bark in each cag 
coated with a thick, glaucous bloom. 1 he 
two varieties of S. vitellina, pendula anf 
britzensis, are effective as trees, but the 
mainder usually give the best results wl 
cut down to the ground each year in the sam 
way as basket-making Willows, for the coloq 
is always brightest on the bark of wigorou 
young shoots.. This cutting over should 
left as late as possible, in order that 
colour effect may be retained until the lates 
possible date. As-a rule, late March or ear 
April may be chosen for the work, taking ca? 
to paint the wounds over with tar, to proteel 
them from fungus injury. These Willows ar 
ideal plants for the margins of lakes, ponds, 
and streams. In order to start a plattation 
jt is only necessary to dig the ground and 
insert cuttings in the places where plants are 
required.--Kk. ce 
Prunus tomentosa.—Although originally im 
troduced nearly fifty years ago, it is only 
during the present century that this Cherry 
has been available for general cultivation in 
this country. It is.a native of Northern a 
Western Gtiiha, and is one of. the many 
shrubs collected’ by Mr. E. H. Wilson. 
rapid growth, when planted under fayourablh 


cord itioris it forms a bush 8 feet or 10 f 


high and upwards of 12 feet across, well 
branched, with many slender branchlets 
The flowers are borne from almost all t 
sea on the leafless shoots of the previo 
ye. the normal blooming time being the 
matter half of March, although-this year the 
flowers were fully’ expanded soon after thi 
middle of February, every shoot bei 
wreathed with blossoms. The white flower 
faintly tinged with pink, are each about 
% inch across, the petals delicate and, ther 
fore, rather fugitive when inclement weath 
occurs during the flowering period. The 
small, Cherry-like fruits are searlet a 
with a downy skin: . They are 


in large enough numbers to make them of any 
value. Some plants appear to hear fruit 
more freely than others, whilst there is also 
some variation in the habit of different plan: 
some being less branching and less spreadi 
than others. It should be planted’ in a po 
tion sheltered from rough winds and be giv 
good, loamy soil.—W. D. ——~ 


The Resebud Cherry (Prunus pendula).— 
When seen in good condition, this is one of 
the most beauliful of the ea rly single-flowere¢ d 


’ Cherries, but, unfortunately, its early flower 


ing and growing season often lead to the 
destruction of blooms and young shoots by 
late frosts; therefore, it .cannot be recom 
mended for general cultivation. Where it 
can be sheltered from spring cold, however 
should be grown both for its graceful habit 
and for its flower beauty. It is a native of | 
Japan, and in that country attains a heigh 
ot 60 feet. Here it is much dw: arfer, but 1 
tains the pendant habit for which it 
popular in Japanese gardens. The flowe 
are each about three-quarters of an i 
across, and rose-coloured when fully ~ ee 
panded, the colour much deeper in the bu 
stage. They usually open about the end 
March, but this year they expanded about 
weeks earlier. The fruit is small and black, 
and from seeds trees with the true _weepit 
habit are produced. In the gse of m 
weeping-branched trees, if seeds are sow 
the seedlings usually have the habit of he 
typical species, very few being pendulous. 
The Rosebud Cherry is most. closely related 
to. LP. subhirtella, another free- flowering 
Japanese . trée which does -not suffer 
severely from spring cold. In addition to 
being propagated by seeds, it cai also. De 
ce from short cuttings of half-1ipe shoo 

nserted in sandy soil ‘in a close frame eat ‘ly 
in July.—D. 








Hy 
) Dats handsome variety gained an Award of 
‘Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Mareh 25rd last. It is of the bicolor in- 
eomparabilis set, of good stature and hand- 
| somely proportioned. -Among its outstanding 
| features, as may be gathered from the accom- 
) panying illustration, the exceptional expanse 
| of the flower and the roundly ovate character 
| of its perianth segments (petals) render it dis- 
| tinet, and rarely have we seen a variety where 
| the whole of these, independently of their fine 
proportions, were, so generally uniform in size. 
| Independently of these, the well-expanded 
|| seolloped or frilled crown is also a striking 
\) feature, and, with a more or less imposing 
| presence, the variety at once appeals to the 
‘observer. In ealour the perianth segments 

















'- are white, the saucer-formed crown of a deep 
/ yellow tone with orange suffusion. Wedded 








| few of its set, and which, either as a show 
lb flower or a market variety, will stand it in 
ji good a It was exhibited by the raiser, 





eM. Ww. M. Copeland, West View, Shirley, 
me pe BH. H. JENKINS. 
3 ; 


- Hardy annuals.—Although autumn-sown 
annuals are, by common consent, the most 
bs satisfactory, nevertheless, excellent displays 
. be, and are, obtained from spring sow- 
pes ing. These sowings ought to be made as 
fae early as possible in order to ensure a long 
$ season of growth ; therefore, as soon as the 
'~ goil in the selected places is dry enough, sow- 
se ing may be attended to. Sow early, thin 
early, and thin severely, keeping a sharp eye 
ra: for slugs and circumventing these by oe 
~~ quent dustings of dry soot until the seedling 

become vigorous enough to withstand their 





Bs attacks. While the majority of hardy an- 
| 


— muals may be sown as recommended—Nemo- 





I to these good attributes is' the vigour of not a * 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





: 2 OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
. 


ey Narcissus John Evelyn. 


phila, Lavatera, Poppies, annual Chrysan- 
themums, Collinsia, Corn Flowers, Virginian 
Stock, Malope, Godetia, and so forth—it is 
wise to defer the sowing of Mignonette yet 
awhile. In the case of the last, where 
chaffinches, sparrows, or other seed-eating 
birds are numerous, let the seeds be damped 
and well coated with red lead. We have 
known cases in which the seeds were alleged 
to have been bad, when, as a matter of fact, 
these had been eaten by chaflinches. 


The Chilian Fire Lily 


(HABRANTHUS PRATENSIS). 


Tus Chilinn bulb, belonging to the Amaryllis 
family, in some gardens in the Hastern coun- 








Narcissus John Hvelyn. 


ties—as Gunton Park—grows as freely as a 
Daffodil. Its colour, a rich scarlet, is splen- 
did, and its form, with a little yellowish 
centre, seems to emphasise the colour. To 
make it possible to cultivate this more freely 
would be a great gain, because it comes in 
when many of the spring flowers are gone. 
The plant is worth growing for its value for 
eutting. 





Weed in lawn -(7. H. Stanton).—The weed 
you send a specimen of is the Yarrow (Achillea 
Millefolium). You must not use a weed-killer, 
and lawn sand is of no use. The best thing 
you cain do is to dig out the weed and put on 
the bare places some rich loamy soil, sowing 
down with some good Grass seed. The only 
way, however, to get rid of this pernicious 
weed is to remake the lawn. If you ‘do not 
care to do this, then, after forking out the 
weed as advised above, apply a dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia so as to encourage the 
growth of the Grass. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Saving seeds of Primulas.—A recent 
query in GARDENING referred to the fer- 
tilisation and saving of Primula seeds, and 
the following plan, which I have adopted 
for years with complete success, may be 
of service to the inquirer. In the case of 
P. malacoides, when a well-flowered plant 
is beginning to fade it is placed out of 
doors on a sheltered gravel walk. Should 
fertilisation be required, passing insects do 
this, and, as the seed capsules burst, the 
seeds are scattered round the pot or pan— 
generally the latter—in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In a short time the seed- 
lings appear, literally in hundreds, and it 
ig a simple matter to select the strongest 
of these and to put them into pans or 
boxes, afterwards giving the seedlings 
orthodox treatment. In the case of P. 
obeonica and FP. sinensis, while the 
principle is the same, the method is 
slightly altered. Good specimens of these 
Primulas are placed in a cold frame on 4 
cool bottom—whether of soil or of ashes is 
immaterial. The seeds, falling from the 
parent plant, readily germinate, and the 
seedlings can be lifted as required. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious, and 
it is equally clear, that the seeds being 
sown (as it were) at the exact time of 
ripening, there will be a very high pet- 
eentage of germination.—Scor. 


Gelosia plumosa.—For the greenhouse 
or conservatory during summer and 
autumn, a batch of Celosia plumosa is 
very useful. A sowing may be made in 
light, rich soil at this time, and if a little 
bottom heat can be given, germination will 
be rapid. The main point is to keep the 
seedlings moving without a check until 
they reach their. flowering pots. If at any 
stage they are allowed to become pot- 
bound, the plants immediately spindle for 
flowering. It is surprising how much 
bottom heat Celosias will endure in their 

early stages, and where it can be given 
until the plants are on the point of flower- 
ing in 6-inch pots both foliage and plumes 
are benefited. C. plumosa aurea is equally 
effective, its yellow plumes contrasting 
well with the crimson ones of the type. 
Unfortunately, there is always a percent- 
age of dingy blooms in a batch of yellow 
Celosias, no matter how carefully the 
strain has been selected.—A ScorrTisH 
GARDENER. 


A Cyciamen note.—There appears to be 
an impression that to grow Cyclamens 
really well young plants are indispensable, 
and that it is advisable to discard year-old 
plants in favour of seedlings. This is a 
mistake. Corms-of Cyclamens six, seven, 
or eight years of age will give large quanti- 
ties of bloom. Lately I counted the num- 
ber of flowers upon a plant eight years 
old, and J found the total to be 116—all of 
quite a passable size, while the foliage 
was quite as good and as well coloured as 
that of younger plants. Certainly, sooner 
or later, the corms become worn out, but 
good and intelligent cultivation keeps 
them in good order for quite a number of 
years.—KIR«K. 





if you like this copy of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
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FRUIT. 


The Fruiting of Young Vines. 


Ir is a matter for concern to the amateur at 
the time of planting young Vines, when he 
shall obtain-a crop of Grapes. It too often 
happens that the amateur only thinks of the 
crop instead of first getting a strong-estab- 
lished cane. There is too often a desire on 
the part of the inexperienced to retain the 
cane its whole length when planted. The 
Vine ay. be what is described as a vigorous 
one in a pot, and so it may be, but when dealt 
with by a practised hand these so-called vigor- 
ous canes are cut down to within 1 foot or 
~ feet of their base. This shortening back, 
of course, entirely destroys the prospect of 
fruit during the current year, but what is of 
much more importance is the produetion of a 
leading shoot that will develop Jater into a 
strong cane. All except the strongest shoot 
should be pinehed at the third leaf, so that 
all the reserve. of. vigour is concentrated on 
the future permanent rod. Not only is ‘this 
the course that is practised up to this period, 
but the leader is also by some stopped when 
it has gone up the roof 3 feet. The removal 
of the extreme point at this time arrests leaf- 
production. While an effort is being. made 
to set up a new leader there is a strengthen- 
ing of the growth already made. Some advo- 
cate the unrestrained freedom of the leaders, 
while others stop them at, say, 6 feet, and 
keep them pinched periodically at-this point. 
soth advocates have their. own particular 
theories, which may, or may not, give results 
amply satisfying. One of the most successful 
and experienced growers of my acquaintance 
invariably limited the growth of the leader 
to 6 feet—it mattered not how strong or vigor- 
ous the Vines were—a shorter length suflicing 
for any of weaker growth. As fresh shoots 
pushed from the end, these were stopped again 
and again at the first leaf from the break, 
which, in the case of a vigorous plant, caused 
quite a thicket. of stubby growths to ac- 
cumulate at the extremity. All that remained 
at the winter pruning was to eut the end back 
to the first single bud below, and a repetition 
of a similar rule was followed in after years, 
until the whole length of the roof was fur- 
nished. The results following this course 
were very satisfactory. The theory of the 
grower who advocates the freedom of the 
leader is that the more growth produced, the 
greater the extent of roots. 

The attempt to fruit newly-planted Vines, 
especially when the whole length of the cane 
is retained, is only to. court ‘failure, because 
practically the whole of the reserved store of 
nutriment is exhausted in the effort. to de- 
velop a premature crop. Se RAS 
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Fertilisers v. manure.—Are fertilisers to 
take the place of manures? This is one of 
the first questions that comes to the mind of 
the fruit grower. Certainly not! Fertilisers 
should never do away with the careful con- 
Servation and best use of stock manure. Yer- 
tilisers should be used to suppleinent manure. 
No matter how much manure a fruit grower 
has, it is good practice to balance the plant 
food in the manure with commercial fertiliser. 
Such procedure gives largest yields and best 
profits. The point is, that while a great deal 
has been done to raise the value of stock 
manure, still with the large area of land 
under cultivation, in comparison to the rela- 
tively small number of live stock kept, it is 
impossible to raise all the land to its highest 
point of production. without using fertilisers. 
The best treatment of soils will, of course, 
include the ploughing under of all crop refuse 
or residues, and the growing and ploughing 
under of the second crop of Clover or other 
humus-making crops sufficiently often to keep 
up the organic matter of the soil. 
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Dangers of Galvanised Wire. 


Tus is a commoner source of injury than 
many imagine. When I took a fresh charge 
some years ago I was troubled with it beyond 
measure. I first tried to overcome it by re- 
leasing all the trees from the wires. This 
was in the case of Peaches and Nectarines. 
I found that the young shoots of these trees 
were affected to a serious extent before I re- 
sorted to this practice, quantities of good 
growths having to be eut away. I carefully 
noted that this injury only occurred where 
the young shoot came into contact with the 
wire. This induced me to experiment with 
galvanised wire during frost, and I soon 
found how intensely cold it was, worse by far 
than other iron wire. After a few years I 
had a favourable opportunity of replacing this 
wire. I did so with what is known as an- 
nealed wire. After this was strained tightly 
I applied at least two coats of paint, using 
what is known in the trade as oxide of iron. 
This is of a reddish colour, but that was im- 
material. After that I had no further trouble. 
If the painting be followed up every other 
year the wire will be kept in better order, I 
know, however, what the past five years have 
brought forth, hence this has not in many 
cases been possible. I know, too, that various 
opinions as to injury by galvanised wire have 
been set forth. Some have attributed it to 
galvanic action set up by climatic conditions. 
I have also had to do with this wire under 
glass, but I found it did no injury where the 
temperature did not fall below freezing point. 
I advise all who contemplate erecting any 
kind of wirework outside to paint it at least 
two coats as indicated above. Furthermore, 
use annealed wile rather than galvanised. It 
can be well soaked in linseed oil before it-is 
strained, and then painted at once. 
J. HuDSoN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Worcestershire orchards.—A report pub- 
lished by the West of England Farm Orcha rds 
Committee, a body which carried out its work 
of inquiry with the authority of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, throws interesting light upon 
the condition of the orchards in the county of 
Worcester. It probably reveals little that is 
new to those familiar with the orchards of 
the county named and others adjoining it, 
but it is instructive to have the position de- 
scribed in systematic form and the orchards 
classified, as is done in this report. The 
orchards in the districts covered comprise 
rather more than half in Apples and Pears of 
the cider and perry varieties, and the re- 
mainder in Plums, Damsons, Cherries, ete. 
The plantations are of all ages, some going 
back probably 200 years, and the majority 
running from sixty to 160 years, while only a 
small percentage is less than thirty years old. 
There are noteworthy exceptions, the number 
of which is inclined to increase, but it is to 
be feared the general state of these famed 
plantations is not a credit to the owners and 
occupiers, or, perhaps, more correctly to the 
care and attention which the country pays to 
the development of its own resourees. The 
most striking feature of the report appears to 
be the urgent need that it reveals for the 
thorough renovation and in places renewal of 
the plantations, but this expensive work is 
not likely to be taken in hand Seriously until 
there are brighter prospects of an adequate 
return for the cavital and labour expended. 

Late Peaches under Slass.—Disbudding will 
very soon Claim attention, and this work must 
not be done all at onee-with a view to getting 
it over. If such a course pe followed both 
the young fruits and the young 
receive a serious check, Tet disbudding be 
spread over a fortnight— as a matter of fact, 
three weeks would be a safer period.- A few 
of the badly-placed fruits and those on the 
underside of the branches may now be taken 


shoots will _ 
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ble light and sun. In a general way, in 


All the fruits ought, when it is possible 
so to arrange it, to be on the upper side of the ~ 
shoots so that they may receive all the possi-. 
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well-cared-for trees comparatively few shoots — 


need be retained for furnishing, and it is a ® 
oy 


simple matter to select the most suitable for 
this purpose. 
specimens, but,-even so, too shoots 
ought not to be kept. 
accrue to the tree when too much wood is kept 
than when plenty of space from shoot to shoot 


is allowed. = 


many 


Parentage of Cox’s Orange Apple.—Is the 


parentage of Cox’s Orange Pippin known for 
certain, or is one free to guess? 
a slice of Old Winter Nonpareil eaten with a 
slice of Blenheim O. tasted very much like 
the Cox’s Orange. The Cornish Aromatie has 
been mentioned as a probable parent of Cox’s 
Orange, but I cannot find anything like the 
same resemblance in that, In order to traee 
the parentage of a specially good fruit—let us 
say Ribston. Pippin—has anyone put- the 
Mendelian theory to a_practieal test? It 
would be valuable if it could be proved, 
though needing half a lifetime to carry 
through such an experiment with Apple-trees, 
e.g., if 100 seedlings were raised from pips of 
several “Ribston trees crossed with other 
Ribstons, all of the true type, one might ex- 
pect, I suppose, a percentage of the seedlings 
to turn out true, Ribstons, and some to be 
like the parents of the Ribston, while the rest 
would have reyerted to other and older types, 
and possibly these reverted ones, although nof 
themselves valuable, might be crossed with 
other likely kinds and reproduce the Ribston 
type.—E ast SUFFOLK. 


Pear Soldat Laboureur.—This. comes into 
use towards the end of November and lasts 
well into December. In‘shape it is pyriform, 
skin deep yellow covered with russet; flesh 
yellowish, melting, and highly perfumed. It 
is always a heavy cropper with me, either as 
a pyramid or palmette. As a- pyramid it 
forms a handsome tree, the branches arching 
over with the load of fruit being quite a 
feature. In most seasons the trees set so 
freely that judicious thinning is imperative, 
without which the fruit jis smalk and devoid 
of its rich quality. When cropped heavily 
the trees must not be allowed to become dry 
at the. roots, otherwise premature dropping 
will follow.—M. G. M. 2 


Apple Seaton Houss.—In the early part of 
January a correspondent said this Apple was 
growing. into favour. I am 
opinion. It is a regular cropper and will 
keep till end of March. It is not a strong 
srower, therefore suitable for small gardens, 
and needs no sugar. I have found it one of 
the very best on a heavy soil, and in my 
garden in West Surrey, where.the soil is 
light and poor, I consider it the most profit- 
able kind I grow out of a number of sorts. Its 
only drawback to those who need it for market- 
ing is that the skin is so tender that the fruits 
suffer in transit. For home consumption it 


is excellent, and good for dessert in February. 


—WEsT SuRREY. 

Pear Sucree de Montlucon.—This is of a 
useful size, pale green, freckled with russet, 
dull red next the sun; flesh white, sweet and 
juicy, a weleome and refreshing December 
Pear. As a standard it is very satisfactory, 
and in some seasons crops heavily, although 
it produces a light crop occasionally. It is 
equally satisfactory as a pyramid, the fruit 
in this case being of the finest quality and 
bearing a_ striking resemblance to DBeurré 
Sterckman’s. It makes a good tree however 
srown, producing good, sound wood, and not 
the useless twiggy growth such varieties. like 
Urbaniste annually develop. It is one of 
those kinds which require very little -pruning, 

- M.S. 


Young trees, naturally, require: 
the retention of more wood than established — 


of the same’ 
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More harm is apt to 


I found that 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Ornamental Cherries. 


Wuen reference is made to ‘‘ Ornamental 
Cherries’’ it is generally assuthed that those 
‘grown solely for their flowers are meant, 
although the Cherries grown for their fruit 
are also very beautiful as flowering trees. In 
this note the kinds that are grown solely for 
fheir flowers are dealt with. Some of them 
bear fruit in the ordinary way, but the fruit 
is not considered of any value for cooking. 

The group embraces’a number of species, 
chiefly of Huropean and Asiatic origin, with 
numerous varieties, which, as a rule, are per- 
fectly hardy and always blossom well. They 
usually bloom in May, although this year 
their flowering period is advanced by a month, 
some being in full bloom during the last 


The 


week of March. No difficulty need be antici- 
pated in the euitivation of the Cherries, for 
they thrive in ordinary garden soil, require 
no regular pruning, and are not subject to 
attacks of very serious diseases, insect or 
-fungoid. The fine varieties are usually raised 
by budding upon stocks of their respective 
fypes, but it is usually preferable: to purchase 
Vigorous young plants rather than to attempt 


"raising them at home. 


Of the numerous kinds available the follow- 
ing are specially worthy of-note :— 
P. acipA.—This is more familiar as a bush 
than asatree, It is considered to be a native 
of Eastern Europe, but there is some doubt 
4s to its being a species distinct from TL. 
Cerasus. The flowers, white and freely pro- 
uced, are followed by dark red fruits which 


typified by P. a. dumosa, which are 

dwarfer and more compact than the type. 
They flower freely when less than 2 feet high. 
~The variety semperflorens differs from 


Rose-bud Cherry 


There are several forms, as 
even 


the 
_ type in being taller, in having a looser branch 


system with more slender branchlets, and by 
flowering twice during the year, the first time 
during late April or early May and the second 
time from the current year’s shoots in July. 
Asa rule, a good crop of fruit is ripened from 
the later flowers. The fruits are more pala- 
table than those of the type. 

P. Avium, the Gean or Mazzard, is a well- 
known wilding in many parts of the country, 
growing in woods and copses from S. England 
to Scotland, sometimes forming a tree nearly 
100 feet high with a trunk 2 feet in diameter. 
In addition to being the parent of many of 
the garden Cherries grown for their fruit, it 
is an exceedingly beautiful flowering tree, 


but is surpassed in usefulness by its double- 


flowered form flore-pleno. This is one of the 
best of ail trees for ornamental planting, for 
it forms a shapely tree of large size and bears 
its pure white flowers, each about 14 inches 
across, wifh such freedom as to almost hide 
the branches. There are other varieties, 
notably nana of dwarf growth and pendula 
with weeping branches, both of which are 
useful, although rather overshadowed by the 
superior merit of the double-flowered variety. 
P. Cerasus (The Wild Dwarf~ Cherry).— 
This, as previously suggested, has much in 
common with P. acida. It usually forms a 
dwarf tree or a bush less than 20 feet high. 
It is a native of Europe and is found wild in 
Britain. When ripe, the fruits are very dark 
red, or almost black, very juicy, and rather 
acid. There are several well-marked varie- 
ties, of which flore-pleno, with double white 
flawers, is the best. It blooms later than P. 
Avium  flore-pleno. Other . varieties are 
globosa, Marasca, multicarpa, and humilis. 
PP, JAcQguEMONTI.—This is a“ native of 
Afghanistan, the Himalaya, and Thibet, and 
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is sometimes called the Afghan Cherry. If 
forms a rather dense bush up to 10 feet or 
12 feet high, with s!ender branches bearing 
small rosy-pink flowers, each barely % ineh 
across, the usual flowering time being late 
April and early May. 


P. JAPONICA is a dwarf bush Cherry 8 feet 
to 5d feet high; native of China. The single- 
flowered- form was lost to cultivation until 


re-introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson during the 
early years of the present century. Two 
double forms have, however, been grown im 
Japanese and Chinese*gardens for a very long 
period, and their introduction to this country 
dates back for. very many years. The variety 
I’. j. flore albo pleno bears white flowers an 
inch or more across and flore roseo pleno bears 
pink flowers of similar size. It is an excel- 


lent shrub for beds, and is also useful for 
forcing. The best are obtained by 


results 

cutting the old flowering shoots out as soon 
as the flowers fade. It can be increased by 
cuttings, but is more easily propagated by 





(Prunus pendula rosea) at Lilford Hall. 


layers pegged down into sandy soil in March. 
The single-flowered forms bear white and 
pink flowers respectively. They produce light 
red and dark red fruits, the latter, which are 
juicy and pleasantly acid in flavour, by the 
pink-flowered form. 

P. reNDULA (The Rosebud Cherry) is a very 
decorative tree growing 50 feet or more high 
in Japan. Here it grows into a dwarf, wide- 
headed. tree, with long, slender, drooping 
branches. The flowers, deep rose in bud and 
paler when expanded, are at their best during 
eatly April. <A fine specimen exists in Cam- 
bridge Botanie Garden. The species has one 
defect, for it begins to grow very early and 
the young shoots are liable to be injured by 
late frosts. The species subhirtella, also 
from Japan, is very similar in all respects 
except habits in this case the branches are 
erect. 

P. psrupo-Crerasus.—This Japanese species 
is better known by its double-flowered yarie- 
ties than by the type. It is closely related to 
P. serrulata. In the former the flowers are 
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in corymbs and in the latter in racemes. The 
P. serrulata varieties appear to be the more 
vigorous of the two, although in several in- 
stances there is little to choose. In both 
cases long branches are formed, lightly beset 
with side branches, but copiously furnished 
with short spurs from which the flowers are 
produced. There are several double-flowe1 ed 
ponies which have blossoms nearly 2 inches 
The best of the double forms is that 
var. Watereri. The flowers 
are white, deeply tinged with rose, and are 
about? 2 inches across There are single- 
flowered forms with white and rose flowers 
respectively which bloom profusely. 

P. Sarcentr is a very beautiful Cherry, 
native of Japan, where it sometimes grows 
SO feet high. The flowers are of a beautiful 
pale rose shade, and are produced freely in 
April. They are nearly 14 inches across and 
are followed by small black fruits. It was 
introduced in 1893. 

[. SERRULATA.-—This is one of the most 
valuable of all spring-flowering trees. It is 
considered to be a native of N. China, but has 
long been widely cultivated in Japan, and 
most of the varieties grown in England 
were received from that country. Here it 
forms a spreading tree little more than 20 feet 
high, with, often, almost horizontal branches. 
In some varieties, however, the branches are 
erect. There are both single and double- 
flowered varieties, some with white, others 
with pink, deep rose, or reddish flowers. Of 
{he many varieties the following are of special 
interest :-—D. s. flore-pleno, double flowers, 
rose-coloured, and 13 inches to 2 inches 
across; flore albo pleno, double white flowers 
29 inches across; flore luteo pleno, flowers 
double white with a yellowish tinge, the 
so-called Yellow-flowered Cherry; Veitchiana, 
colour deep rose-pink, 2 inches across, very 
free-flowering, and possibly the best of all 
the varieties, flowering time early May in 
normal years. In addition, the young leaves 
have an effective reddish tinge. 

P. SUB-HIRTELLA.—This.¢dS Very 
pendula in all respects. except 
branches are erect. 

P. TOMENTOSA is a bush Cherry § feet high 
with a wide spread. The white flowers are 
produced very freely in March. The petals 
are very delicate and are easily injured by 
storms. It is, howeyer, a useful shrub for a 
sheltered position. D. 


across. 
known as P. p. C: 


Hiker. 
that the 


— The ornamental-flowered Cherries are 
amongst the most beautiful of our early- 
flowering trees. Given good loamy soil and 
well-worked ground when first planted they 
usually thrive well, and it is seldom that they 
miss flowering, the usual experience being 
that they are among the most profuse in bloom 
of all trees. There are many species worthy 
of culture, of which the following are among 
the best :— 

PRUNUS ~ PENDULA 
Cherry of Japan), here illustrated, is a very 
beautiful tree when af its best, for during 
early April its long, slender, pendent branches 
are wreathed with pretty rose-tinted flowers 
Which in the bud stage are of a very bright 
shade of rose. 


P. SUBHIRTELLA, except that this is of up- 
right habit, very much resembles the first- 
named, the leaves and flowers practically the 
same, 


ROSEA (The Rosebud 


P. JAPONICA (Syn. sinensis) 
hy reason of its double form, which is often 
used for forcing. It forms a charming sub- 
ject for a large bed or a group in the shrub- 
bery, and the best results are obtained by 
cutting the plants well-back after flowering. 
This results in long shoots which produce 
flowers their entire length being formed. In 
addition to the white there is a variety with 
double flowers. 

P. PSEUDO- CrRASUS is, perhaps, the best of 
the group. Tt is of str iking appearance, form- 


is well known 
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ing very long, sturdy branchlets thickly beset 
throughout the whole length with short, 
sturdy spurs, from which the flowers are 
borne in such profusion as to literally cover 
each branch from end to end. There are 
numerous forms, some having single and 
others double flowers varying in size from 
13 inches to 23 inches across, 

P. SERRULATA, With large, double, white 
flowers, forms a large and picturesque tree, 
and should be planted where it has plenty of 
room for development. 

TP. acipa is a Huropean Cherry forming a 
small tree with a dense head of branches, and 
bears white flowers with great freedom. 
There are many varieties, some of which are 
of dwarf, compact growth, blossoming freely 
from the time when they are but 1 foot to 
2 feet high. The variety semperflorens (the 
All Saints’ Cherry) is very different from the 
other forms, being of taller and looser habit, 
its branchlets of a semi-pendent character, 


whilst the white flowers are borne in loose: 


racemes in May and again in the summer. 

P. AviuM occurs wild in woods in some parts 
of the British Isles, and is known by the 
common name of ‘ Gean.’’ It is the parent 
of many of the cultivated Cherries, and in a 
wild state grows to a height of from 40 feet to 
00 feet. The form with double flowers. 
Avium fl.-pl., is one of the freest in bloom of 
all trees, every branch wreathed with pendu- 
lous pure white double blooms. ‘This is 
worthy of a place in any garden, and there 
are few places where it may not be expected 
to thrive. I. W. GALLop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Seasonable Work. 


WITH no likelihood of a lasting spell of frost 
now that April is with us, the young plants, 
after they haye become established in their 
first pots, are best removed from the green- 
house to a cold-frame. In this position they 
will do much better, as more air can be given, 
and everything about them is more natural, 
the result being a steadier and yet a stronger 
rate of progress. Slight touches of frost no 
doubt willtrouble us for a few more weeks, 
but if the lights are protected when it is im- 
minent, no serious injury will follow. Should 
one, however, be so unfortunate as to find 
the plants some morning covered with frost, 
syringe them immediately with cold water, 
and, until the foliage presents its usual ap- 
pearance, keep the mats on to prevent the 
sun reaching them. 

A week or so after removal the most for- 
ward plants will have practically filled their 
pots with roots, and no time should be lost in 
repotting them. It is most essential to have 
the pots clean so that when repotting again 
becomes necessary the ball will come away 
without damage to the. roots. A fair amount 
of drainage in the bottom of the pots should 
be provided. There is no better soil for 
Chrysanthemums than good fibrous turf. that 
has been cut and stacked, grass-side down- 
wards, for two or three months. If it is 
slightly on the heavy side so much the better. 
At this stage in the life of plants intended to 
furnish large blooms a moderately firm but 
not over-rich compost is. desirable. The in- 
sredients may consist of four parts loam 
chopped to the size of Walnuts, one and a half 
parts old Mushreom-bed manure, or leaf- 
mould, one part wood-ashes, and sufficient old 
rubble or yery coarse sand to keep it open. 
These should be well mixed together. With 
the idea of helping on the growths amateurs 
are tempted to add fertilisers too liberally. 
In doing so it is quite -asy to defeat the ob- 
ject in view. Over-luxuriance in plants while 
confined to these pots is not desirable, for 

such invariably suffer when they are stood in 


USTRATED, 
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the open. Some loams are, of course, poorer 


than others, and where the turves have been 


cut from a worn-out pusture a sprinkling of a 
reliable fertiliser. will naturally be helpful. 
In most cases, however, a slow-acting manure 
Jike bone-meal is oreferante ‘until the final 
potting takes place. 

It will not be possible to transfer all the 
plants at once, ag all varieties do not make 
the same quantity of roots, and unless the 
pots are almost full, repotting is best deferred 
au week or two longer. Select the best and 
see that the ball is quite moist before turning 
it out. A medium-sized potting-sticlk will be 
needed to make the soil moderately firm, and7 
care must be taken to leave ample space for 
water. As each plant is potted secure 
it to a small stake, and afterwards, if 
possible, arrange all in a- frame by 
themselves. For two or three days keep” 
them rather close, and shaded if the 

sather is bright. Under this treatment 
there will be the least possible check, and, 
commencing then with a gradual system of” 
ventilating, it will be possible to remove the 
lights entirely on fine, warm days within a 
week of repotting. Until the roots become — 
active in the new soll too mueh care cannot 
be taken in : ‘ 

WateRING. At the first application the 
soil should be thoroughly soaked, and no 
more given until it is really necessary. On] 
warm days the foliage may be lightly sprayed ~ 
with advantage. As a rule, the month of 


‘May sees the most forward plants too tall for 


the average frame, and, consequently, there 
is no alternative in many cases but to let them 
take their chance in the open, and in cold, 
exposed districts they often experience a 
check through it. To do them justice, how- 
ever, some effort should be made to protect 
them from the wind and cold rains that 
usually fall to our lot during May. Large- 
leaved varieties like Mendon especially will 
repay a little trouble spent on them. - Putting: 
bricks under the corner of the frames may 
prevent the removal of the plants for a fort- 
night. Afterwards other means, such as 
when there is a wall to support the lights, itis 
eusy to fix them so as to give the necessary 
protection if the weather is bad. — 

Insect pests are already in evidence on the 
hardy varieties that have been wintered in a— 
cold-frame, so naturally those from the greeu- 
house will not long remain immune. To pre- 
vent the fly which is responsible for the leaf- 
mining maggot from attacking the foliage | 
when fumigation is impossible spray with a 
nicotine insecticide at regular intervals. This 
prevents aphis at the same time. For mildew, 
spray the affected part with half an ounce of 
sulphide of potassium dissolved in a gallon of 
soft water. Dirt es Ss 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The revival in Chrysanthemums.—By com- 
mon consent there appears to be a genera 
desire to grow more flowers during the pre- 
sent year, and questions are being asked 
concerning outdoor Chrysanthemums, and, b 
those who possess a greenhouse, information 

as to the best sorts for decoration. I cannot. 
hear, even amongst those who once exhibited 
Chrysanthemums, of any special desire to 
grow plants solely for the production of large 
blooms, but I meet with people who ar 
anxious to inelude plants for furnishing 
flowers of a moderate size for home decora- 
tion. This. in itself, is a good sign, and 
though I would not like to deprecate the 
growing of Chrysanthemums for show where 
there is ample glass accommodation, it seems 
to me that the more reasonable course to 
adopt by those who- have small houses is to 
confine their attention to decorative plants. 
I think if the revival of Chrysanthemum eX 
hibitions is to come, more prominence will 
have to be given to flowers whose chief value 
lies in their decorative worth.—Leanunst. _ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_ THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Peas raised jn pots and by other means may 
now be planted out in warm, sheltered: posi- 
tions in good rich soil. The distance between 
the rows should be varied according to the 
variety or the height they will ultimately at- 
tain. Draw soil up to the plants on either 
side of the rows and stake as soon as the 
planting is completed, working in fine brush- 
wood or twigs of evergreens at the base to 
protect the plants somewhat. Look after 
Peas sown direct on borders and similar posi- 
tions, moulding up and staking as soon as for- 
ward enough. Dust the tops with soot, or 
lightly sprinkle with Tobacco powder’ if 
sparrows or wood pigeons attack the young 
growths. Lefore = 

Strawberries push up their flower-spikes to 
any extent place the usual mulch of long litter 
between the rows, and work it well up round 


the collars of the plants so that eventually 


the berries will have a clean surface to lie 
upon. ~By attending to this matter early, rain 
will wash the mulch clean and free it from the 
taint- of the stable, while whatever nutritive 
properties if may contain will pass down into 
the soil for the benefit of the roots. Before 


the muleh is carried or wheeled on run the- 


hoe through the surface and break the soil 
down to a fine tilth, especially if light digging 
has been indulged in. Plants set out some- 
what closely together by themselves last 
autumn to supply runners for pots or forcing 
should be denuded of flower-spikes as fast as 
they push up to strengthen the plants. The 
growths on 

Peach and Nectarine trees will now be sufli- 
ciently advanced to admit of disbudding being 
commenced. This, of course, should be done 
tentatively at first, starting at the extremi- 
ties of the branches and gradually working 
towards the centres of the trees. At the same 
time all awkwardly-placed growths, particu- 
larly those which face or press against the 
wall, should be rubbed off whenever they may 
be found present. On dull, cold days suspend 
the work for the time being and resume it as 
soon as a change to more genial conditions 
sets in. Keep a keen look-out for aphis, and 
AS soon as any insects are found dispatch 
them at once with Tobaeco powder applied 
with a puff. As soon as the fruits begin to 
swell relieve trees which have set heavy crops 
of some of the surplus examples, taking away 
those in awkward positions, thinning twins 
and triplets to one, and rubbing off such as 
do not keep pace with those either above or 
below them on the branches. On well-drained 
borders the soil should be tested and watered 
if found necessary. To hasten the swelling 
of the fruit as well as to stimulate the growth 


of the trees apply a dressing of a fruit manure 


beforehand. This same advice as to watering 


_ and affording a stimulant also applies to 


Apricot-trees if the roots occupy prepared 


_ borders, or if the soil they are planted in con- 


tains a large amount of caleareous matter 
and is, as a result, very porous. Look round 

Newly-grafted trees where the scions or 
point of union have been enclosed with clay, 


and if there are signs of cracking taking place 


smear the daubs with some freshly-worked 
Clay and then tie damp Moss round them to 
prevent a repetition of the trouble. The sea- 


son being so forward, all work of this de- 


scription should be brought to a close. 
plete the uncovering of 


Outdcor Figs, carry out what pruning or 
thinning of the wood is needed, taking care 


Com- 


at the same time not to remoye the points of 


the young wood, which will furnish the crop, 


“and then tie or fasten the branches and bear- 
_ing wood to the wall with shreds and nails. 


Z Ay, 


Midland Counties. 


Melons ripening must be given rather more 
air than during the growing period, but I am 
not in favour of withholding water at the root 
during the ripening process, the best-flavoured 
Melons being those that are liberally supplied 
with moisture till they are nearly ripe. Con- 
tinue to sow and plant>Melons according to 
the requirements, arranging the various 
batches to come in at a time when they are 
likely to be in most demand. Very good fruits 
may be grown in frames during the summer. 
There should be no delay in making up the 
hotbeds so that the plants may become estab- 
lished before the season is too far advanced. 
The bed should consist of stable litter and 
leaves in equal parts, and should be trodden 
lightly. The soil should then be placed in 
mounds in the middle of each light, and when 
warmed through be made firm by ramming. 
One plant is sufficient for each light, and 
should be stopped beyond the fourth leaf, so 
that four shoots may be trained from each 
plant. Peg the shoots to the soil, and when 
they have made good growth the tops may be 
pinched in order to encourage side shoots, on 
whieh the young fruits will appear. 

Tomatces.—Plants on which the fruits are 
ripening should be given an occasional top- 
dressing of artificial manure. Confine the 
plants to single steins by the remoyal of all 
side shoots as they appear, and do not allow 
them to suffer from want of water at the 
roots. Barly spring-sown plants will now be 
setting their fruits, and should be frequently 
top-dressed with fine loam with which a quan- 
tity of artificial manure has been mixed. This 
should be made firm on the surface of the soil. 
Ventilate freely and keep the foliage well 
thinned, removing all side shoots as they ap- 
pear. When a sufficient crop is set the points 
may be removed from the plants and frequent 
waterings of liquid-manure, given. A night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will suit 
them well. Plants intended for outdoor cul- 
ture should now be ready for potting into 
6-inch pots. Keep the plants in a close pit 
for a time, and water sparingly until the roots 
have reached the edge of the pots, after which 
liberal waterings should be given and the 
plants gradually prepared for planting out at 
the end of May. 

Leeks raised in heat and afterwards care- 
fully hardened’ are now ready for planting 
out. A-trench is taken out in exactly the 
same manner as is done for Celery, placing 
about 4 inches of good half-rotted manure in 
the bottom on which are placed about 6 inches 
of good soil and lightly trodden. A garden 
trowel is used for planting, disturbing the 
roots as little as possible. Every inducement 
should be given the plants to start into new 
growth as quickly as possible by frequently 
sprinkling in dry weather. 

Dwarf French Beans raised in small pots 
will now be planted out in. cold-frames. The 
frames are closed as early in the afternoon 
as possible in order to trap the sunheat, and 
the lights are covered at night. To ensure a 
continuous supply until the outside crop comes 
into bearing one more sowing will be made 
under glass, sowing the seeds in the frame in 
which they are to be grown. At the same 
time another sowing will be made in small 
pots, to be transferred later on to a sheltered 
border in the open. Provided the weather 
continues favourable, a sowing will also be 
made on a south border in rich, light soil in 
drills 18 inches apart, covering the seeds with 
2 inches of fine soil. Plants in pots are 
cropping freely. They are now afforded the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse. The 
foliage is thoroughly syringed twice daily and 
diluted manure-water given at every other 
watering. F. Ww. 4G. 


Scotland. 


Kitchen garden.—Work in the vegetable 
garden has been greatly interfered with by 
reason of continuous rains. The first three 
months of the present year have all exceeded 
the average for the past twenty-four years in 
the way of rainfall. Nevertheless, in the 
intervals the soil now dries up fairly quickly, 
and it is possible to push the work along to 
some extent. Sueccessional lines of Peas may 
be sown. For use at this time I like The 
Duchess and Alderman. Both of these, ap- 
proximately 5 feet in height, are reliable sorts, 
well-flavoured, and carry good crops of well- 
filled pods. If sown simultaneously Alderman 
forms a splendid succession to The Duchess, 
which is the earlier to mature of the two. 
More Broad Beans can be sown, using such a 
variety as Taylors Broad Windsor. French 
Beans can now be sown in pots singly, or in 
boxes closely, for transplanting at a later 
date. If the transplanting be carefully done 
the plants soon recover from the check, grow 
quickly, and provide useful early dishes. A 
few more autumn Onions may be put out from 
the seed-bed. 
very useful-sized bulbs which keep as well as 
those from plants raised in heat. Continue 
the planting of Potatoes as the ground be- 
comes suitable. It is, E think, a mistake to 
grown too many varieties in the garden. An 
experimental plot for new sorts is all very 
well, but the bulk of the planting ought to 
consist of Potatoes which are known to suit 
the soil in which they are grown. Jettuces, 
Radishes, and Turnips can be sown in small 
quantities. The soil should now be prepared 
for the main sowing of Carrots, and, should 
it be necessary to do so, a fresh plantation of 
Horse Radish can be formed. Seakale crowns 
which have not been forced too hard may 
now be placed in a cold-house and the seeond- 
ary growths, save the strongest one, rubbed 
off. When there is no more danger of frost 
these roots can be planted out of doors, and 
in the course of a season or two they will give 
fairly good produce under open-air treatment. 
Sow Spinach. If there is a difficulty with 
this make a sowing of Spinach Beet, which 
forms an admirable substitute for the real 
thing. Another very good substitute is the 
New Zealand Spinach. This is best sown in 
heat, putting three seeds in a small pot, 
plunging the pots in a mild hotbed, and after- 
wards hardening off the young plants gradu- 
ally until it is safe to put them in their grow- 
ing quarters. Make a sowing of Kale, using 
one of the taller varieties. A first sowing of 
sroccoli can likewise go in.. Barly Celery 
plants may be pricked off into a cold-frame, 
placing 3 inches of good soil upon a like depth 
of old manure. This makes very thrifty 
plants which can be lifted with good balls. 
Where new plantations of 


Raspberries have been made the canes 
should now be cut down to a foot or less from 
the ground. Mulch well in order to encourage 
the production of stout growths for fruiting 
next year. Strawberries may yet be planted, 
but, of course, no fruit can be expected from 
them during the present season. Where there 
is Black Currant mite the infested growths 
should be cut severely out and burned. I have 
been told by a neighbour that, after cutting 
out all such shoots, a top-dressing of heavy 
cow-manure assists, by smothering larve, in 
clearing out the pest. This I cannot confirm, 
nor can I refute it, although there may possi- 
bly be something in the idea. 


Reses.—Vruning ought now to have heen 
completed, save in the case, perhaps, of late- 
planted bushes. Sueh ought now to be cut 


back rather severely, the growths coming 
away much more strongly and the blooms 
finer. 


W. McGurroa. 


Balnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


These later plantings provide. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Spraying. 


THERE can be no doubt that spraying is, or 
should be, one of the most important opera- 
tions in the gardener’s calendar. The up-to- 
date grower has long been alive to its import- 
ance, and no longer looks upon spraying as 
an experiment from which good may-result, 
but as insurance and a sound investment. 
The amount of damage caused by the num- 





Vermorel Eclair 
(Cooper, Pegler, & Co.) 


berless pests of the garden is enormous, their 
ravages often reducing the crop (in the case 
ot foodstuffs) to less than half its real value, 
and in some cases, where they are exception- 
ally bad, rendering it absolutely. useless. 
When flowers, ete., are grown for beauty’s 
sake, surely nothing can be more dishearten- 
ing to growers to have nothing more than a 
mass of sickly, distorted plants at a time 
when he had anticipated showing his friends 
the garden (wherein all his leisure has been 
spent) in all its glory. 

it is the unanimous verdict of all those who 
have investigated the matter that the most 
satisfactory means of dealing with the 
greater number of pests is by means of spray- 
ing. This operation consists in diffusing in- 
secticides and fungicides over, and wader, the 
leaves, ete., of plants through a suitable 
apparatus. Spraying, to be satisfaetory, must 
not be conducted on haphazard lines, and 
nothing must be left to chance. The | first 
thing to do is to acquire some knowledge of 
the life history of the various pests that are 
likely to be troublesome. This is extremely 
important, as may be seen from the fact that 
insects, for example, generally have four dis- 
tinct stages in life—-the egg (1), the larva or 
caterpillar (2), the chrysalis (3), the perfect 
insect (4)—and that many are more sus- 
ceptible to treatment during certain of these 
stages than at others. One, therefore, cannot 
do better than purchase one of the books pub- 
lished on pests, to enable him to get some idea 
of what they are like and when to expect 
them. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the time laid down in any book can only 
be approximate, and that their appearance 
must vary according to the seasons. To those 
who cannot precure a suitable book I ean 
tender no better advice than that they should 
send specimens of any pest with which they 
are net acquainted to the Editor, who, I am 
sure, will be only too pleased to identify it 
and suggest a remedy. In sending specimens 
always bear in mind it is necessary to pack 
them in an unerushable box and in damp 
blotting-paper, or a portion of Cabbage leaf. 

APPARATUS.—This must be thoroughly 
eflicient, and I do not think readers will have 
any difficulty in getting a reliable outfit from 
any of the firms advertising in these 
columns. For those who are unfortunate 
enough to possess-only a small area a good 


syringe is quite a serviceable tool. -It should 
be of brass, and preference should be given to 
one with a variety of nozzles—generally 
three—so that a coarse, medium; or fine 
spray can be obtained at will. For those who 
are lucky enough to have a fairly large gar- 
den-a knapsack sprayer will be the thing. 
As the name implies, it is carried on the 
back, so both hands are left free, one to pump 
and one to direct the spray. Preference 
should be given to simplicity of construction, 
and special attention should be paid to the 
all-important nozzles. The machines- them- 
selves can be obtained with internal and ex- 
ternal pumps, and also of a pneumatic 
pattern, these latter, of course, doing away 
with the necessity of continuous pumping. 
All are really good, and it is a matter of -in- 
dividual taste so far as to which type is 
adopted. To those with still larger areas 
the manufacturers of these, as a rule, also 
offer larger machines, progressing in steps to 
elaborate petrol-driven outfits, so there need 
be no fear of not being able to procure a suit- 
able machine. It must always be borne in 
mind that the apparatus for applying a spray 
is of equal importance to the spray itself. If 
either one or the other is not good, results 
Will naturally be indifferent. 

MATERIALS.—I do not think it is policy to 
endeavour to prepare one’s spray fluids at 
home. TDfliciency is dependant on exactness, 
and great care and knowleé ge are necessary 
to produce the best material to use. Ets 
therefore, seems fairly obvious that reputable 
firms who are daily preparing huge quan- 
tities to exact formule, with efficient 
apparatus, and generally under the super- 
vision of expert chemists, are in a much 
better position to turn out an effective 
material than the gardener at home, where, 
as a rule, one has to put up with many make- 
shifts which do not lend themselves to 
accuracy. Then again, if one is sufficiently 
blessed with this world’s goods to possess a 
garden of considerable dimensions,.the matter 
of making ‘‘ messy ”’ Spraying preparations 
would be left to others, and unless they were 
more than ordinarily conscientious the 
element of ‘‘ that’s near enough *’ is almost 
sure to enter into it. Bordeaux mixture, for 
instance, one of the most widely-used fungi- 
cides, and one of the most difficult. to make, 
is very often ‘‘ attempted ” at home, with the 
result that foliage is scorched and indifferent 
results obtained on the disease it is intended 
to combat. Not because ‘“‘ Bordeaux ” is not 
the correcl remedy, but because; although not 
apparent, it has not been made absolutely 
correctly. : é 

APPLICATION.—When mentioning apparatus 
it will be noticed that I have pointed out that 
special consideration should be given to the 
nozzles. My reason for this yas that 
different materials for different pests should 
each be applied in the particular way that is 
likely to give the best results. For instance, 
when winter washing fruit trees, ete., ‘itis 
necessary to thoroughly dress every part of 
the tree. It will, therefore, be seen that it is 
necessary to use a different nozzle for this 
purpose than for the applieation of materials 
like Bordeaux and arsenate of lead, when the 
benefit is dependant on finely-divided solid 
matter in suspension. In these latter cases 
the fluid should-be kept agitated and applied 
through a nozzle giving a~-fine, mist-like 
spray, which enables the leaves to he wetted 
without applying sufficient fluid to their sur- 
faces to run over-the edges and drop off. - If 
this happens it is more than likely the bulk 
of the solid matter would go with the drops 
and thus be lost. 7 

In dealing with woolly aphis (American 
blight) and cuckoo spit (spital blight) suf- 


ficient force should be got behind the spray’ 
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to enable the covering to be broken up and 
penetrated. : 

That some knowledge of the various pests 
is essential to obtaining the best results may 
be seen from the following: Some, such-as 
caterpillars, are biting insects, and others, 
such as aphides, are furnished with 
apparatus for piercing the tissues and suck- 
ing up the sap of the plant upon which they 
feed. The same remedy would not be effec- 
tive in both cases. With caterpillars the 
method is to apply some preparation that will . 
poison-their food, arsenate of lead being the 
best material. In the case of aphides, how- 
eyer, poisoning their food is impossible, as 
they obtain their nourishment from within 
the plant, so here the destruction must be by 
contact generally by applying a wash that 
has. nicotine or quassia in its composition. 
Hven with aphides another point emphasising 
the necessity of some knowledge of their life 
history isapparent, IFor example, two aphides 
attacking Apples hatch out in April; the 
blossom and leaf aphis, which is at first green, 
and the rosy leaf aphis, which is at first 
green or yellowish, becoming a dull blue or 
purple, and covered with meal. The former 
does not cause the leaves to eurl, and 
is, therefore, fairly easy to get at. The 
latter, however, causes the leaves to curl very ~ 
tightly, turning them yellow or red. It is, 
theréfore, essential, if it is desired to, destroy 
them, that whatever is applied should be put 
on before the leaves curl (generally about the 
end of April), as afterwards they cannot all 
be reached. 

I should have liked to have given some 
details of the various pests, but such is quite 
beyond the scope of a short article. -Perhaps, 
however, at a later date, I may have that 
pleasure. 

Mest of the following are likely to be in 
evidence about this time, or shortly :— 

APHIDES.—Blossom and leaf aphis, eggs 
hatch late March or April; .colour, green. 
Leaf-curling Apple aphis hatches out when 
buds are bursting; colour, first yellow, after- 

yards black. Rosy leaf aphis; colour, first 
yellowish or green, afterwards dull blue or 
purple. Both of these latter cause leaves to 
curl. Currant aphis; colour, shiny green 
with darker green mottlings; first appears in 
April. Rose aphis; colour, green. ‘ 

APPLE SUCKER. (PSYLLA).—Eggs hateh 
Aprit (middle to end); resembles .a dull 
yellow and brown louse. : 

CopLING MOTH.—Hges are laid about the 
time fruit sets. Spraying, to be effective, 
must take place during the ten days following 
the fall of the blossom petals. ri 


Multiple Knapsack Sprayer taking in liquid. 
(Robinson Bros.) 


CATERPILLAR.—Magpie moth (Gooseberry 
and Currant moth) caterpillars come from 
their hiding places in April and May. Lackey 
moth, eggs hatch at end of April or in May. — 

MUSSEL SCALE hatches in. June> Winter 
washing is, however, the best remedy for this 
pest. : eet 
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APPLE AND PEAR SCAB.—Spray with “ Bor- 
deaux”*’; finst, when leaf buds are opening; 
second, as soon as petals have fallen; third 
or fourth, sprayings at intervals of three 
weeks. 

APPLE MILDEW.—Spray with ‘ Bordeaux ” 
or liver of sulphur, June and July. 

POTATO DISEASE. — First 
“ Bordeaux’? end of June; second spraying, 
mid-July. Further sprayings may be neces- 
sary if disease appears later. The dates of 
spraying vary somewhat with the district, 
being, of course, earliest in the south. To 
ensure results you must spray intelligently. 
The spray and the spraying machine must be 
good. There are two sides to a leaf, and both 
must be sprayed. <P OREU Sis 


spraying with 


—— There “are 
known as blight or green-fly, which  at- 
tack fruit-trees. In most cases they cause 
leaf curling and severe injury to the young 
shoots. These insects have no biting mouths, 
but obtain their nourishment by sucking the 
juices from the internal tissue of the host- 
plant through a long tongue or proboscis. 
Consequently, poisoning their food is useless, 
and a spray which will kill them by actual 
eontact must be used. It is essential to spray 
as soon as the first signs of attack are noticed 
—the female aphides reproduce young with 
enormous rapidity if circumstances are 
favourable; but an attack, can be reduced 
very considerably, if not entirely prevented, 
by killing them before they have commenced 
breeding. Moreover, once the leaves are 
curled it is impossible to kill the aphides by 
spraying, as the deformed leaves afford them 
protection. The best wash to use is nicotine 


many species of aphides 





Stonehouse Spraying Syringe. 
(The Stonehouse Works Co.) 


and soap, as described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in a coarse spray, 
using a spraying machine or garden ‘syringe. 
Make quite sure thatiall the leaves and shoots 
are thoroughly wetted. 

The spraying machine should be thoroughly 
washed out with cotd water after use to pre- 
vent clogging. Great care must be taken in 
handling either of these washes on account 
of their poisonous properties. Never eat 
vegetables whieh have been grown beneath 
trees sprayed with lead arsenate or nicotine 
until at least a month has elapsed since the 
application in the ease of the former, and a 
fortnight in the case of the latter. The same 


- applies to the picking of green Gooseberries 


from bushes which have been sprayed with 
arsenate of Jead to kill the false caterpillars 
of the Gooseberry saw-fly. 

Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be 
obtained from firms licensed to sell poisons. 
If supplies cannot be procured from a horti- 
cultural sundriesman the local chemist should 
be asked to obtain them. In any ease, the 
poisons book must be. signed in compliance 
with the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. The 
above washes may be used tospray all manner 
of fruit trees.—Board of Agriculture Leaflet, 
Noa. 32 


amis 


WINTER WASHING OF FRUIT 
TREES. 
-A neglected orchard not only larbours, 
during the winter, all manner of insect 
enemies, which commence their. ravages in 
spring, but it forms a nursery or breeding- 
ground from which other orchards are in- 
fested. The first step, therefore, is to destroy 
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these pests as far as possible, and for this 
purpose winter washing is practised. The 
caustic or burning wash applied clears away 
Moss, Lichen, and other vegetable growths 
that are not only harmful to the health of the 
tree but which also act as shelter-places for 
injurious insects. The wash may also reach 
the insects themselves in their various stages 
of development. The woolly aphis, the Apple- 
blossom weevil, the earwig, the caterpillar of 
the cedlin moth in its cocoon, and other 
insects are found during the winter shelter- 
ing undér cover of ‘rough bark: and of 
lichenous and other growths on fruit trees. 
The destruction of their winter quarters 
places such insects at a disadvantage, and 
their number is in consequence materially re- 
duced. Further, some.of the insects are 
killed by the wash itself. It has been found 
in practice that a wash used with effect 


against an<insect°in its adult, Harval, or 
pupal stage may prove quite ineffective 
against the egg of the insect, and hence 


winter washing should be followed by care- 
ful observation in spring, so that the young, 
newly-hatched insects may be dealt with— 
according to their kind—before they have had 
time to do great harm or to multiply. 


HEFECT OF CAUSTIC AND OTILER WASHES ON THE 


REALTH OF THE SPRAYED PLANTS.—Comparatively 


few exact experiments have been conducted 
to discover how caustic washes affect the 
health of the plants themselves. Complaint 
is sometimes made that the plants sufter 
severely, and with constantly-repeated wash- 
ings this may be true. The winter wash re- 
commended need not be applied annually, but 
only at intervals of some years. 
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portant period to the fruit grower, who has 
many enemies in the shape of insect pests to 
contend with, and where circumstances per- 
mit I would advise spraying the trees 
directly after the blossoms fall. 3entley’s 
Orchard Spray Fluid is a safe and effectual 
combined insecticide and fungicide for spring 
and summer use. Strawsonite used at the 
rate of 15 Jb. to 100 gallons of water makes 
an effective spray for Apple scab. This 
spraying should take place immediately after 
the blossoms fall. Should the trees be 
affected - with winter moth — caterpillars, 
arsenate of lead can be used in conjunction 
with Strawsonite,- thus saying a second 
spraying. To 100 gallons of water add 10 Ib. 
of Strawsonite and 38 lb. of Strawson’s Swift 
Arsenate. The arsenate of lead is procurable 
in paste form. This should be dissolved first 
in a small quantity of water, adding it after- 
wards to the bulk when thoroughly dis- 
solved. If the trees are carefully sprayed 
Apple seab will be thoroughly exterminated. 
If there is no sign of caterpillar the arsenate 
of lead is not required. Simply use Straw- 
sonite for the prevention of Apple scab. 


SPRAYING Voravroes.-—Much has been written 
on this subject, and convincing proof given 
of its beneficial results, but there are many 
sceptical persons who will not take the 
trouble to practise it, and condemn it as use- 
less. In my opinion this is greatly due, in 
many cases, to the spraying having been im- 
properly carried out. It is certainly useless 
to spray Potatoes unless it is thoroughly 
done. The object of spraying is the preven- 
tion of blight rather than as a cure, but it 
cannot be regarded as an infallible preyven- 


The “Abol” Syringe with spray nozzle for 
applying Insecticides, etc. 


With Straight Hy 


Nozzle (not bent as illustrated). 
(Messrs. Baxendale & Co., Ltd.) 



























































—— The systematic spraying of fruit treestive. 


is work of the greatest importance, and 
should be practised by all growers who wish 
for the finest and cleanest fruit, and to keep 
their trees in the healthiest condition. 
WINTER SPRAYING should be carried out 
whilst the trees are quite dormant. There 
are many recipes for the cleansing of trees 
from Moss, Lichen, and insect pests. Caustic 
alkali wash is as good as any if carefully 
used. This can be purchased ready for use 
by simply dissolving in the required quantity 
of soft water. I have found Bentley’s con- 
centrated alkali wash most efficacious in 
cleansing the trees, rendering the bark quite 
bright, and imparting a dark colour to it. 
It also detaches loose and deeayed bark, 
thereby exposing the harbouring places of the 
insects, and having on the latter a most 
deadly effect, without. injuring the trees if 
applied when the Jatter are quite dormant. 
It is absoluately necessary that the whole of 
the tree should be covered with a mist-like 
spray, but not drenched unnecessarily. In 
the case ofa few trees, such as the amateur 
may require, an ordinary syringe with a fine 
spraying nozzle attached will suffice. or an 
ordinary private garden a knapsack sprayer 
is the best means of carrying out the work. 
A day when there is little or no wind should 
be selected for the operation, and owing to 
the caustic nature of this wash it is advisable 
{0 wear gloves and old clothes when spraying 
the trees. Messrs. Wm. Cooper and Nephews 
prepare a liquid wash known as V.1., which 
is efficacious and easy to use, at the rate of 


1 gallon to 100 gallons of water. 

SPRING AND SUMMER-SPRAYING is equally im- 
portant, and should be carried out as circum- 
The month of May is an im- 


stances demand. 


Nevertheless, if properly carried out, 
it assists the plant to tide over a time during 
which it is specially Hable to infeetion, and 
lengthens the growing period of the crop 
from two weeks up to five weeks. Opinions 
differ as to the relative value of Tordeaux 
and Burgundy mixture. ‘There is, no doubt, 
however, that both are efficient fungicides if 
carefully mixed. I> prefer ‘‘ Strawsonite,”’ 
which is simply a perfect Berdeaux mixture 
in the dry state. This only needs mixing 
with water sufficient to distribute it well on 
the leaves. The mixture is best applied by a 
knapsack sprayer, which must be provided 
with a nozzle that throws a fine, misty spray. 
If a knapsack sprayer is not available a 
syringe fitted with a nozzle which throws a 
mist-like spray may be used on small plots. 
It is very important that the under surface, 
as well as the upper surface, of the leaves is 
covered, as both are equally liable to infee- 
tion. It is a mistake to use too much fluid. 
On no account should the plants be washed, 
but the thinnest possible covering of the 
fungicide spread evenly on the leaves. This 
is best done by maintaining a high pressure 
in the spraying machine. 

As to the time for Potato spraying, early 
Potatoes that are raised before the season of 
disease should be sprayed as soon as there is 
suflicient leafage to hold the spray. One 
spraying will be sufficient for such a crop. 
The main Jate crop of Potatoes should be 
sprayed as soon as they are getting bushy, 
and. long. before they meet in the rows. A 
second spraying should follow three or four 
weeks later. As the season advances, should 
it prove adverse to the crop, a third spray- 
ing should be given after two or three weeks. 
The best results are obtained when spraying 
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is done during dry weather. Spraying should 
in no case be done in very wet weather, and 
if heavy rain falls before the spraying fluid 
has dried on the foliage, thereby washing it 
off, a further application must be given as 
soon as conditions permit. Spraying should 
be carried out preferably in the early morn- 
ing or evening, and not when a hot sun is 
shining. Tee SNVeecur. 
THE ACME CHEMICAL. Co., LIMITED, have a 
preparation known as Acme Arsenate of Lead 
Paste, which effectually destroys all leaf-eat- 
ing caterpillars and other insects in Ajpie, 
Pear, Plum, and Cherry trees, Gooseberry 


















































Improved Garden Engine, high power. 
(Messrs. Baxendale & Co., Ltd.) 


bushes, ete. It is easily mixed with water, 
and in a few minutes is ready for spraying. 
The scorching of leaves noticeable after using 
Paris green and other ansenical preparations 
is obviated when Arsenate of Lead Paste is 
used, and, as it adheres to’'the leaves longer, 
it is much more effective in destroying the in- 
sects. 

MesSRS. DBAXENDALE AND Co., LIMITED, have 
devised an Improved Garden Engine (high 
power) (here figured), consisting of a steel 
cistern. The pumps are strong, with work- 
ing parts of brass, and fitted with air -vessel 
to ive a continarous stream of walter. ‘The 
syringe represented is the Abol, with spray 
nozzle for applying insecticides. 

Messrs. Ropinson Bros., LimMirep, West 
Bromwich, send us an illustration of their 
well-known Multiple Knapsack Sprayer being 
charged. This is unquestionably a very use- 
ful spraying machine, as it does away with 
the labour of pumping during the spraying, 
and sprays at a much higher pressure. The 
Multiple Knapsack Sprayer  zrepresents 
economy in the employment of power. 

THE STONEHOUSE WorKS ‘COMPANY 
the electro of their Patent Double-Swivel 
Spraying Syringe, in which the nozzles can 
be utilised in any position. If either is 
turned back parallel with the barrel, they 
shut off, so that one turning this way reduces 
the syringe to a single-nozzle syringe. It 
produces a fine spray, and is largely used by 
Orchid growers They also send us their 
Spraying Calendar, with instructions when 
and how to use their different preparations. 

MESSRS. Cooper, PEGLER, AND C€o., LIMITED, 
send us a pamphlet, calling special attention 
to the reduction in price of certain of the 
Knapsack Sprayers and Sprayer parts. They 
are introducing new models, which have been 
tested and proved in the French vineyards 
and orchards for many years past, amongst 
which are included :—(1) A bucket lime-wash- 
ing machine, ‘‘ Presto,’’? on wheels with push 
handles. This machine can also be used for 
all spraying work, as the body is made of 
Jead-coated iron. (2) A medium-size hand- 
power sprayer, with a capacity of twenty-two 


send us 


+ 
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gallons, for fruit-tree work. 
especially for Potatoes. 
liquid capacity of sixty-six gallons. 


clusion of these new 


from the 
erower. 


tribution. Their Beclair 
fitted with a bent tube, 
jets, straight jet, 
the spraying of fruit trees and Potatoes. 


single nozzle, 


will treatt 
acres per day, 
seventy gallons of 
acre, according ‘to 
hozzle employed. 
MeEssrs.- Epwarp Cook AND Co. 
sample of their Nicotine Spray No. 2, 
centrated compound of -soft seap, 
Quassia, jand liver of sulphur in ithe 
proportions. 
in its efficacy in 
caterpillars, thrips, 


delivering 


destroying all 


ete. 


fo any plants without 
usefulness is enhanced by reason of its 
plicity of preparation, 
quired for dissolving the compound. 
Messrs. WM. Cooper AND NEPHEWS, in 
ferring to the importance of healthy 
vigorous growth and the production of a 
heavy crop, 


do this Cooper 
always be 
lichens, 


used. This destroys 


which affords no home for insect pests. 
equally 
the private grower, as, also, 


of trees 
trees are dormant. 

WALTER VOSS AND Co., LIMITED 
phiet, call attention to their 
of the ingredients is aimed att. 
ratus in the laboratony, 
the exact 


the spraying machines. 
tles too quickly, it has to 


pension, when mixed, should be perfect, 
sticking qualities of the 
upon this. 


As, QO. 
on this and on its state of fineness. 
Messrs. McDouGcatit Bros. 
ing their list of insectic ides, 
their Winter Wash, which is very 


ravages of canker. 


commendation being 
in whieh it ean be prepared. 
THE Monp NIckEL COMPANY’S 


request of the English Ministry 
officially approved. 


Nuts, and Vines. 


ing its value-wpon the 
at Rome. * Blighty ’? “Mixture 
used not only for the spraying 
but for the spraying of 
Onions, and other crops, 


Tomatoes, 


(3) A large 
horse-drawn sprayer for all ground erops, and 
This sprayer has a 
The in- 
models will make the 
catalogue of interest to all classes of growers, 
small allotment-holder to the langest 
““ Vermorite ’ Spraying Powder, an 
effective fungicide based ‘on acetate of copper, 
is, we are told, once more available for dis- 
spraying machine is 
spare 
and will be found useful in 
This 
holds about three-and-a-quarter gallons, and 
from two and a-half acres to five 
from ‘ihirty-five to 
Bouillie Bordelaise ‘per 
the aperature or jet of the 


forward a. 
a con- 
nicotine, 
proper 
The value of this material lies 
aphides, 
It is also 4 remedy 
against fungoid diseases, and it can be applied 
fear of injury. Its 
sim- 
no hot water being re- 


-ing 


re- 
and 


maintain that this is only pos- 
sible when the trees are kept clean, and to 
*s Winter (V.1.) Fluid should 
Mossy 
and-has no injurious action on the 
trees, the result being a clean, healthy bark, 
Tt is 
valuable to the market grower and 
to the nursery- 
man who is desirous of having a healthy stock 
This fluid should be used when the 


, in a pam- 
Carlton Arsenate 
of Lead, in which the finest possible division 
Every lot 
manufactured is tested by a very fine appa- 
in order to find out 
‘ate of settlement that takes place 
when the arsenate of lead is mixed for use in 
If the chemical set- 
go through ‘the 
plant again, as it is imperative that the sus- 
the 
specific depending 
The arsenate of lead is sent out 
with a guarantee that it contains 20 per cent. 
The value of this chemical depends 


» LIMITED, in send- 
all attention to 
useful for 
the cleaning of fruit trees and ehecking the 
Attention is also directed 
to their Katakilla Powder Insecticide Wash. 
This, from extended ‘trial, we consider one of 
the most useful insect destroyers, a great re- 
tthe easy and quick way 


* Blighty ”’ 
Spraying Mixture was prepared at the special 
of Agricul- 
ture during the war, and was subsequently 
It is now being used 
abroad for such crops as Tea, Coffee, Areca 
Most satisfactory reports 
have been received from various foreign 
Governments, including a special report show- 
spraying of Vines and 
fruit trees from the Institute of Agriculture 
should be 
of Potatoes, 
Celery, 
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“NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


Celery without trenches.—Not being quite — 


satisfied with my Celery plants in former 
years I decided to grow the plants on the 
surface of the soil instead of in trenches. My 
method was as follows: Early in June I 
marked off lines for the plants, then made 
grooves only a few inches deep and 1 foot 
wide. Next I turned over the soil in these 
grooves, incorporating leaf-mould as the 
digging proceeded, and on this I set out the 
plants in single lines. The plants soon grew ~ 
apace, and to assist them further I dug shal- 
low trenches the width of the spade and the 
whole length of each line—on one side only— 
a few inches away from the plants.- Into 
these trenches I placed a good mulch of 
farmyard manure, with over the manure the 
soil which I took out. At the time of apply- 
the muleh (June 25th) I noticed the 
plants had rooted splendidly, and just a fort- 
night had intervened since they were set out. 
Sandringham White was the variety which 
received this treatment, and certainly the 
plants did well. One great advantage in 
growing Celery by this method is, the plants 
are easily got out from the soil when re- 
quired for use. I, therefore, recommend this — 
méthod to all who have to grow Celery on 
heavy soils.—D. A., Kirknettton House Gar- 
dens, Kirknewton, Midlothian. 

[The above is all very simple and interest- 
ing, but the question is, how was the Celery 
blanched ?—Ebp. ] 

Runner Beans grown as dwarfs.—The 
shortage of Bean-sticks, indeed the advance 
in price of wood in general, has caused a good 
many gardeners uneasiness. In- regard to 
Runner Beans, string and other means of 
affording them support to run over have had 
to be resorted to. Some have copied the mar- 
ket gardener, who nips out the leader when 
about 1 foot in height. One does not, of 
course, obtain anything like the quantity of 
Jeans aS when sticks are provided, but in 
times of shortage it is a plan that a- good. 
few are following. When this plan is carried 
out it means that plenty of room must be left 
between each row.—WoopDBASTWICK. 


Cauliflowers.—Plant out the remainder of 
the Cauliflower plants wintered in frames and 
which have for the past few weeks been 
thoroughly exposed to the elements. Being 
firm in growth and hardy, very little protec- 
tion beyond a few spray-like boughs of ever- 
greens is necessary for them. Admit air on 
every favourable occasion to those already 
planted in handlights, merely closing them on 
cold or frosty nights. To admit the requisite 
amount of air tilt cloches during the day, and 
as growth progresses remove them altogether 
in the daytime. 

Hicks’s Cos Lettuce for winter.—Seldom 
have I seen Lettuces come through the winter 
as they have this year. In the early days of 
April I saw in an open and exposed position 
on an allotment a large bed of this white Cos 
almost half their size. Should open w ather 
continue they will be ready to cut by the 
close of the month. These were sown early in 
August, on deeply-worked -land, and were 
planted out in rows in September. In a field 
near there are many thousands that haye- 
stood the winter.—J. C.-Fr= C, 

Cabbage.—Where Cabbage is -appreciated 
as a change from Peas, Beans, etc., a pinch of 
seed can be sown now of a quick- maturing 
variety, like Flower of Spring, Ellam’s Harly 
Dwarf, Cocoanut, or Early Market. By sow- 
ing at this date one is not only able to obtain 
nice hearts for cutting in sununer, but if it is 
desired to leave the old stumps in the ground, 
and help them with manure, a good supply of 
Cabbage sprouts will result in the late 
autumn.—LEAHURST. ; 
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No. 49a. — Small Greenhouse. 


two coats. 


Ready for immediate delivery. 








Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. (other sizes made). 
Glazed with 15 oz. glass. 


Carriage 
to stations in England and Wales. 


You can erect 
this Greenhouse 
in 90 minutes. 


This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you 
in sections—glazed, painted, and complete in every 
detail—everything so accurately fitted (even bolt holes 
ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect 
and have it ready for occupation. The parts fit 
together almost as easily as a sectional bookcase. 


The illustrations show: (1) No. 49a, Greenhouse in actual use. 
(2) The sections of one half of the house put together. (3) The 
constructional units of the other half of the house, forming one side, 
half of roof, and one end. 


It is advisable to set the House on a 44-inch brick footing, or we 
can supply tarred sleepers at extra cost. 


This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures— 
sturdy strength and splendid finish—ziven by the best of sound selected 
materials, built up by skilled Craftsmen—the only kind of buildings 
which give convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 


Write for List of Gardena Fra nes & Small Greenhouses. 


Boulton ¢ PaulZ 


NORW/CH 





Painted 
London Address: 135-7, Queen Victoria Street, B.C.4. 
Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery 
Ranges, Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., 
of all descriptions, with requisite accessortes, 


Paid 














MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. » 
(WEED. 
KILLER 
LASTING RESULTS = (o:NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS, ‘‘Eurrra’’ Lawn Sanp, 
SOILFUME, NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS. 
SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES, 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 


-Anly Address TOMLINSON & HAYWARD L?-LINCOLN.: 





RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 
also POLES. 

Rethatching and repair work given special attention. 


INMANS & CO., Royal Rustic Works, Stretford. 


Mention ‘“‘Gardening Illustrated.” 


J Daitge : 
fe’ ‘Poisoning 
A mats 


IN TINS; 
S GALL. DRUM,27/6;40GALL, CASK, £8 -10°O 


GREEN EOUSES 


Prepared from sound 
red deal; roof, sides, and 
ends in complete sections; 
opening sashes roof and 
sides; 2in, sashbar; half 
glass door, with tock ; 
2loz. glass; staging; 
bolts, Painted one coat. 








Packed and carriage = 

paid. 2 
Established 1878. : a 
Reed 9x6.. £19100 | 15 x10. ” £41 10 0 
Roor| 12 x 8.. 27100 20 x 10. 57 100 


Catilegue No. 43 of Purtable Buildings, Greenhouses 
Frames, Studios, Poultry Houses and Appliances, post free 


F.C WALTON & CO., “Wworss” NEWARK. 


GPLENDID PURE LEAFMOULD, Beauti- 
ful Yellow Fibrous Loam, Coarse Bedford Sand. each 
4s 6d persack. Special Potting Compost 6s. ditto. Fertil:zer 
List free.—_THE R. H. 8. Co., 88, Eastern Road, Romford. 


OOKS ON GARDENING, BOTANY, 
Natural History, Travel, &c., for sale at reduced prices. 
Lists free.—F. G. LAWSON, 20, The Crescent, Truro. 


FREE OFFER 


x OPHOS,” which has’s widespread reputation 

S as the Ideal Liquid Cleanser and Disin- 

fectant, has been found from recent ex- 
periments invaluable as an Insecticide. 




















“Sophos” is clean and pleasant to handle, and 
does not require to be washed off, being harm- 
less to young shoots, etc. It is economical, 
5 ozs. (three quarters of a teacupful) being auth- 
cient for mixing with one gallon of cold water— 
with which it mixes readily. 








M*SDOUGALL’S 


We want every reader of GARDE NING ILLUS- 
TRATED to test ‘Sophos” as an Insecticide. 
Kindly fill in and post the coupon below, and we 
will send you a 13 oz. trial sample bottle free, 






NON - POISONOUS 


PINTS,1/9; QUARTS, 3/+¥ GALLON, 4/9; | GALLON, 7/- 


KATAKI LLA 


The Perfect Insecticide 
for Fruit, Flowers 
and Vegetables. 














SMALL CARTONS FOR10 GALLONS WASH ~« 
LARGE’CARTONS ., $O 


- 2/-EACH. 
. 6/-EACH. 


FROM NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS 


SOUEL co 
MANUFACTURERS» 


Mc.DOUGALL BROS: Ltd. 


ESTD. 





6.69 PORT STRERT, 
MANCHESTER. 


1645. 








ae 





The only condition attached to this generous 
offer is a simple one, namely, that the recipients 
shall, within one month, drop us 8 postcard 
telling us of their experience in using ‘Sophoa’’ 
against green fly, mildew, and other pests, 


Please fillin the coupon now before turning the 
page. 





SOPHOS “FREE SAMPLE” COUPON 


Only one bottle can be sent to each family. 
Petrel Ammonia Works, 
5, Watson Street, Glasgow. 
Please send one Sample Bottle of *‘Sophos” 


free to the following address. In accepting your 
offer I am furnishing my Grocer’s name and 
address, and promise to write you within a 
month as requested, 


MY NAME .......... Srrerrn Se vcecccessevence 
ADDRESS .. ccc ccc ccesecce cnn ccccccnssccesense 
MY GROOCER'S NAME. ......cccerscersseeerers 
ADDRESS ceccesenecstcnscrrrsseeesresseereseseane 









<r 
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BEES. 


Bees and the Weather. 


Ir anything has proved the truth of the con- 
tention that the general rule of the bee-, 
keeper is to work by the calendar, it is the 
fact of the weather conditions we have ex- 
perienced during these first months of 1920, 
The unseasonably mild and sunny weather 
of a short while ago might have led some 
beekeepers to commence stimulating the 
queen before the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. Those who were tempted to 
do so may now be regretting their premature 
nctivityy, because just before Easter very wet 
and damp weather set in, which has con- 
{tinued ever since. This wet weather must 
have forbidden any but {he smallest amount 
of pollen-gathering for‘feeding the larve. If 
this feeding be interrupted for two or three 
days, ‘the nursing bees are seriously ham- 
pered, and it may happen that in some cases 
dhe nourishment has to be altogether aban- 
doned. ‘Lhe immature young are torn out of 
the cell and cast forth from the hive. Thus 
it will be seen that if too early stimulating 
has been stanted the quantity of young to be 
fed is greater than pollen can be provided 
for, and this unnatural treatment has to be 
resorted to to ayoid decomposition in the 
cells, with consequent unhealthiness in the 
hives. Feeding, it is trwe, will do much to 
help matters, and so it is recommended to 
supply syrup to bees in any continued spell 
of weather which forbids foraging. From 
what has been said it is obvious that dead 
larve found outside a hive are a- sign of 
trouble inside, either due to over-eagerness 
on the beekeeper’s part in stimulating, with 
the resullant shortage of food for brood 
or to inattention to autumn and winter 
feeding. 

Examination of a hive will be advisable 
when outside conditions are favourable. To 
look into a hive now is for two purposes. 
The one is to see, supposing the owner has 
no knowledge of the age of the queen, 
whether she ds past active egg-laying age. 
How ean an old queem be detected? She is 
slow in her movements over the combs, 
whereas a young, prolific queen is rapid—so 
rapid, in fact, as to make it frequently quite 
difficult to find her. The old lady, however, 
is sluggish, and has a bright, ‘shiny body. 
Her wings will be worn out, and bear a torn 
appearance ; sometimes, ‘too, she will drag 
one of her hind legs a little. The second 
motive for opening a hive now is to see 
whether it is likely that the stock will build 
itself up into a strong, profitable hive this 
summer. Any- sitiock withtanything less than 
two combs full of brood at this season is a 
doubtful stock. “In this case, it will require 
most careful nursing ; but the usual thing to 
do is to unite it with another, and so make 
sure of one geod hive. Queenlessness, too, at 
this time of year is best remedied by uniting 
two stocks. July is the month for intro- 
ducing young queens. 

The union of two stocks ts not a difficult 
matter if everything is planned out and got 
ready beforehand. It is, of course, quite 
necessary fo bring the two stocks together by 
degrees before the day. . Hach hive must be 
moved towards the other, on each flying day, 
not more than 8 feet-a day. Bees do not re- 
eognise their hive, but only know the hive’s 
position. If the home be not in its wonted 
place, or very near to it, -the returning 
foragers are quite lost, and simply hover 
bout until exhausted, when they fall to their 
death, Dust each frame, both sides, with 
flour from a dredge, and place the frames 
from each hive, alternately, in the one where 
the queen is. Dredge the frames of both 


hives, of course. The object is only ‘to de- .~ 
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stroy for a time the peculiar scent of each 
colony. The bees thus cannot recognise those 
of their own ‘‘ kingdom.’’ They all get mixed 
up, and no trouble follows. They are all 
coneerned with removing the flour from their 
own bodies, and have no suspicion of the pre- 
sence. of interlopers. After the. shower of 
flour and the removal of it, they settle down 
quickly, and return to their several duties 
exactly as if nothing had happened. 
Beginners must not be alarmed at any 
marks of exereta on the alighting board or 
anywhere on the hives, They are not neces- 
sarily proofs. of Isle of Wight disease, of 
which we all are still in dread, These marks 
in these early months of the year are often 
due to the natural cleansing by the bees of 
their system after the wimter rest. Possibly, 
too, there may be a bit of dysentery, but the 
increasing warmth will soon set this all right 
ir the interior is quite dry and the rain does 
not get in anywhere. Crawling about on the 
ground and up stalks of grass, etc., with a 
congregating in groups, are, however, unmis- 
takable signs of Isle of Wight disease, which 
sien I sincerely trust will be absent from the 
apiaries of all-my readers. Beaks 





Honey production in Quebec.—Six thousand 
people in the Province of Quebec, says the 
Canadian News, kept bees at the end of 1919, 
an incre se of 718 over the previous year, and 
the 61,240 hives under their control produced 
last year 2,218,814 Ibs. of honey, of a- total 
value of 1,500,000 dollars. There were 
30,000,000 Ibs. of maple sugar produced in 
Quebee in 1919, valued at 7,000,000 dollars. 
Tn seven years the production of Maple syrup 
and Maple sugar has trebled. 





BOOKS. 
“Every Step in Canning.”’* 


We hear that the newest slogan amongst 
American gardening, women is: ‘* More gar- 
dens and more canning and preserving at 
home.’ Quite a commendable idea now 
that the profiteering shopkeeper is coming 
into more than ‘his own. Time was, of 
course, When the low prices of the shop pre- 
serye rendered home_preserving unnecessary, 
and only to be undertaken by the fastidious 
or ultra-energetie housewife. Nowadays it 
is rather a matter of economy than of luxury 
to ‘can’ or ‘‘ bottle ’’ food products for con- 
sumption in the home, and also, if supplies 
and inclination permit, for sale to the less- 
favoured neighbour who has not, perhaps, 
the energy or time to devote to her own home- 
preserving. The most up-to-date method of 
preserving edibles is known as the “‘ cold- 
pack,’’ which means that the products are 
packed cold in their fresh and natural state 
into the jars and containers. The hot liquid 
is then added. A distinct advantage of this 
new method is that the full flavour of the 
product is retained, while the natural form 
and colour of the preserve are not converted 
into indeterminate masses of pulp. 

The latter in itself is a great consideration, 
apart from the claim that the ‘* cold-pack ”’ 
eliminates the possibilities of that canning 
enemy, fungus, which, in the cases of veget- 
ables and meat, has spoilt many a ‘* batch ”’ 
of preserve. <All bacteria and bacterial 
spores, too, are destroyed. 

The chief factor, as in most other pursuits, 
is initial expense. -Mrs. Grace Viall Gray, 
speaking on the subject of primary cost, says, 
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in ‘‘ Every Step in Canning’? :— 


For the ‘ cold-pack ’? method you can 
use Whatever equipment you have in the 
kitchen. ...-.. If you are a_ beginner, 
and do not care to pub any nroney in an un- 


* “ Kyery Step.in Canning,” ‘by Grace Viall Gray. 
Chicago: Forbes and Co, $1.25, 
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known venture, use the available things at 
hand, just to prove to yourself and others 
that it can be done. Dyery type of glass” 
jar manufactured can be used. . . . Fo 
your ‘canner’ or steriliser you may Use 
a wash-boiler or a galvanised bucket. ; 
Reading on, one finds that other requisites” 
are, a little wire-netting, a piece of* 
cheese-cloth or muslin, and a home-made 
wooden rack. Add the usual ingredients," 
witliout canning powder or preservatives of) 
any description, and—roila, one is fully? 
equipped as a‘ cold-packer.” ¥| 
These sectional headings of * Every Step) 
in Canning ” will give some idea of the scopes 
of the volume :—‘* Home Storage of Veget=) 
ables,” ** Why Canned Goods Spoil,” “Hows 
to Dry Fruits and Vegetables,” ‘‘ Curing,” 
Smoking, and Preserving Meat,”’ “ Preserved | 
Begs,’ and ‘ Intermittent Canning.” ‘They 
author, formerly Professor - of Home) 
Economics, Iowa State College, writes simply” 
and with conviction, while her time-tables= 
and recipes are easy to follow. i 
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LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. © 
MEETING ON APRIL 13, 1920. © 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


j Awards of Merit. 1 
Odontioda Leon Perrin, from Messrs, Flory and Black, Bs 
Slough; Lelio-Cattleya Eunice alba, var. Snowdon, from 
Messrs. J and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. | 
Medals. fy 

SILVER FLoRA.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield; | 
Mr. H..T. Pitt, Stamford Hill; Messrs. Charlesworth and ~~ 


Co., Haywards Heath. Ww 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. H. Dixon, Wandsworth Com- | 


mon; Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells ; 4 
Meesrs. Flory and Black. ag 
Cultural Commendation. ‘f 

Mrs. Bischoffaheim, &tanmore, for Dendrobium Brymer- 


anum. = 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. a 
First-class Certificate. 2 

Mr. J. Osborne, Weybridge, for Cornus Nuttalli. 3 
Award of Merit. 4 


Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., for Cardsmine pratensislilacina ~ 
fi.-pl.; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for Daphne Cneorum alba; 
Dr McWatt, Morelands, Dune, for Primula marginata 
Jinda Pope; Messrs R. Gill and Son, Falmouth for Rhodo- ~ 
dendron Richard Gill; Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, __ 
for Auricula Bookham Blue; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for ~ 
Phyllodoce aleutica; Mr. Reuthe for Phyllodoce napponica, © 
Messrs. Aliwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Camation — 
Wivelsfield Claret; Mr, T. H. Lowinsky, Sunninghill, for ~ 
Rhododendrons Donna Anita; Donna Florenza; Tre Don. © 
and Don Erne.ta. Re 


Medals. ise < 


Gouip.—Mr. T. H. Lowinsky for Rhododendrons. 
SILVER GRENFELL.—Mr. L. R. Russel, Richmond, for | 
Azileas; Mr. C. Engelman for Carnations; R. Gill and 
Sons for Rhododendrons; Hon. Vicary Gibbs; Aidenkam > 
House, for Gardenias; Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, 
for Auriculas. : , 
SILVER Fiora.—Mr. G. W. Mi'ler, Wisbech, for hardy) 
plants; Messrs. Allwood Bres for Carnations; Messrs. 
B. R. Gant and Son for Rozes; Messrs. Outhbert, Scuth- 
gate, for Azileas; Messrs Cheal and Son, Crawrey, for ~ 
flowering shrubs a i 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- © 
gate, for Roses; Mesrsrs. Low and Co. for greenhouse .¢ 
plants and carnations; Messrs. Luxford, Harlow, Essex, for 
Carnations ; Messrs. H. B. May and Son, Edmonton, for /<) 
greenhouse plants and ferns: Mr. G. Reuthe, for hardy. 
plants, &c.; Mr. E. J, Hicks, Twyford, for Roses; Viscourt ~ 


< 
te 
i 6. 


Astor, Cliveden, for Cel-ia cretica. & 
BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs. Bowell and Sharratt, Chelfen- ry 
ham. for hardy plants; Messrs. Ramsbottom, Geashill, — 


King’s Co , for Anemone coronaria ; Mr, J Sweet, Whetstcne - 
for Cytisus elegans fi. pl.; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for 


alpines. : - ig 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Misses. Hopkins, Shepperton, for... 

~ hardy plants See 
Cultural Commendation. a 

Viscount Astor for Celsia cretica, u 

ig 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. oR 
Awards of Merit. - 
Narcissus Orange-Glory, from Messrs, Barr and Sons,” 
Taplow; N. John Masefie'd, from Messrs. Pearson and Sons © 
Lowdham, Notts; N. Firetail, from Mr, H, Chapman, Ltd, | 
Kye. RAN : 
Medals. 

GoLp —Messrs. Barr and Sons for group of Daffod Js 
SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mesgsrs. Sutton and Sons ; Tle 
Donard Nursery Co.; Mrs. Backhouse, Hereford, for 
Daffodils. ra 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Megsrs, R. H. Bath, Ltd, Wisbech; * 


ame te 


















Messrs. Pearson and Sons; Mr, G. L. Wilson, for groups of | 
Daffodils. ig 

SILVER GRENKFELL.—Messars. Carter and Co., Raynes ~ 
Park for Tulips. * roe 






BRONZE FLORA.—Mr. R. Sydenham for Daffodils. 
Barr Memorial Cup. : 

Mr. J. Duncan Pearson for special. work in -ecnnecticn — | 
with Daffodils. : 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. | 


Smnver KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs.Sutton and Sons, Readirg, | 
for collection of vegetables, 
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“Royal Horticultural Society. 
APRIL 137TH, 1920. 


Yor extent, variety, and interest, in conjunc- 
jon with the throng of visitors, this meeting 
ras the nearest approach to pre-war standard 
\hatt has yet been held. Exhibits were nume- 
ons, the crowd which flocked ‘to see them so 
lense at times, that it was impossible to move 
ibout. For the first-named the Daffodils 
yere, perhaps, not a little responsible, large 
wllections being staged from most of the lead- 
ng growers, Ireland contributing its quota. 
\part from these, there was a great out- 
standing exhibit of Rhododendrons, a_re- 
narkable ‘tribute to the skill and patient 
work of year's. It came from Sunninghill, 
rom Mr. T. H. Lowimsky, and deservedly 
kecured a Gold Medal, ‘the Society’s highest 
wward. It was arranged across the western 
md of the hall. Elsewhere were to be found 
lich collections of Carnations, flowering 
shrubs, choice Roses, alpines, Orchids, and 
yegetables—variety enough to suit’ every 
laste. As proof of the extent of the meeting, 










































ome twenty novelties gained recognition. 
(Following are some particulars of the 


show :— 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


The hybrid Rhododendrons from Mr. T. H. 
Lowinsky were, as stated, above the most 
important exhibit in this section, amd com- 
imanded universal attention. It occupied two- 
thirds of the western end of the Hall, form- 
mg a bank 10 feet or 12 feet in depth. It 
was apparent that the influence of the Sikkim 
R. Aucklandi dominated not a few of the 
hybrids, and this, indeed, with possibly occa- 
sionally R. arboreum and some of the garden 
forms, were the chief parents of the race. 
Regarded as a whole, the collection was in- 
ideed a remarkable one, even when the short- 
comings of Aucklandi—drooping flowers and 





\still to be retained in not a few of the hybrids. 
‘Here it may be said, however, that the entire 
‘collection had been grown in pots, and, though 
isome of these were of large Size, perfection is 
ibut rarely attained under pot cultivation. 
/Making allowance for this, amd the fact that 
ithe collection for years must have been car- 
ried on under. abnormal conditions, we have 
jnothing but praise for a gathering in which 
‘beauty of a rare type generally prevailed. 
‘Many shades of colour were seen in the 
hybrids—rose, rosy-scarlet, fhe most delicate 
jand pleasing pinks, and here and _ there 
lmauve. Unfortunately, the names were at- 
\tached to the plants’ stems usually low down, 
and in the main in inaccessible positions, 
‘hence we are unable to refer to them in de- 
tail. Four of the most beautiful and dis- 
/tinct were, however, selected and given 
|Awards of Merit. Their names are Donna 
Anita, a beautiful pale pink, with trusses 
of good form ; Donna Florenza, a deep rose ; 
‘The Don, rosy-scarlet; and Don Ernesta, 
/fosy-scarlet, of a lighter shade than the last. 
| Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, also con- 
‘tributed hybrid Rhododendrons, together 
‘with the species Nuttalli and Aucklandi, the 
|\former with huge creamy trumpets, - hand- 
‘some in the extreme. Quite notable, too, 
were Thomsoni grandiflorum, Richard Gill, 
intense rose colour (Award of Merit), Gill's 
| Triumph, and Beauty of Tremough, Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, contributed the 
‘charming Pyrus- Scheideckeri and P. Nied- 
wetzkyana, two of the most beautiful of 
this race, together with shrubby Spirzas, 
Staphylea, and others. Rhodora canadensis 
Was good. 





ROSES. 
_ Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, was respon- 
sible for some very beautiful stands of these 
flowers, and arranged a great central one of 
the new and powerfully fragrant Mrs. Dlisha 
Hicks, a large, blush-coloured variety. 





la certain laxity and finish of truss—were seen ~ 


‘including 
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Climbing Hillingdon (almost saffron), Joanna 
Bridge (highly decorative), and Mrs. Curnock 
Sawday (soft pink, and of perfect form), 
were others of note. Good Roses, too, were 
shown by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Col- 
chester, some of the better being the lovely 
Golden Ophelia, Sallie, Sovereign (yellow), 
Maweehal Neil, and the Hon. Mrs. R. C. Gros- 
venor. Messrs. Cutbush and Sons filled a 
table with pot plants—standards and dwarfs 
—of Baby Tausendschon, Ellen Poulsen, and 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, of the cluster-flowered 
class. All were well flowered. 


ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

Of these, from Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, 
Oxford, the pure white Daphne Cneorum 
alba, which gained an Award of Merit, was 
the most chaste and beautiful subject per se, 
the huge pan of Gentiana verna angulosa, 
with scores of brilliant flowers expanded, the 
most sumptuous looking. It was grand, in- 
deed. In Mr. Reuthe’s group, two charming 
shrubby plants, Phyllodoce aleutica and P. 
nipponica—allied to Bryanthus—claimed at- 
tention. Bushes of a few inches high had 
creamy and pure white bells respectively. 
Each gained an Award of ‘Meriit. Rhododen- 
dron violaceum, full of flowers att B inches 
high, R. racemosum album, and Anemone 
patens (vinous crimson) were other interest- 
ing and beautiful plants. Messrs. Reams- 
bottom, Geashill, King’s County, Ireland, had 
excellent St. Brigid Anemones (blue, violet, 
pink, and other shades). Mr. Hlliott contri- 
buted largely of gathered flowers of Gentiana 
acaulis, and, even so, they attracted largely. 
From Cheltenham Messrs. Bowell and Skar- 
ratt brought many things of a hardy nature. 
Ajuga genevensis, bearing evidences of frame 
culture or forcing, HPrysimum Jinifolium 
(pretty mauve), Phlox amcena, and Aubrietia 
Mrs. Lioyd Hdwards being some of them. 
From Dr. J. Macwatt, Morelands, Duns, 
came Primula marginata Linda Pope, a glori- 
fied P. marginata in size, and of intense blue 
tone. Award of Merit. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

These were rather numerous, though among 
the too rarely seen things nowadalys was a 
collection of hard-wooded subjects from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, Boronias, Chorozemas, Hriostemons, 
Epacris, and Acacias galore, the last-named 
Riceana, ovata, verticillata, 
armata, and junipifera. Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, contributed a group of 
Bilbergia nutans, a plant rarely seen at an 
exhibition. 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, contri- 
buted a choice assortment of alpine and show 
Auriculas, the former predominating, Argus, 
Roxburgh, Bookham Blue (Award of Merit), 
Kaflir, Dean Hole, Canary Bird, Sol, and Sir 
John Falstaff being noted among them. Mr. 
GC. Turner, Slough, also showed a small col- 
lection. Baskets of Celsia cretica from Mr. 
Camm, gardener to Viscount Astor, Cliveden, 
Taplow, were very fine, the spires of yellow 
flowers reaching to 4 feet high. From 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, came 
a table of Darwim Tulips in 'the leading varie- 
ties, a representative gathering of the best 


being staged. Margaret, Mrs. Farcombe 
Sanders, Andromache (of brilliant garnet- 
red), Loveliness, Clura Butt, and King 


Harold were noted among many. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, contributed a variety of 
Azaileas and Rhododendroms, Mr. EH. Beckett, 
gardener to Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Blstree; being responsible for a 
superbly grown batch of Gardenia florida in- 
termedia, some five dozen examples in per- 
fect condition and full of flowers being 
shown. 


VEGETABLES. 
The only exhibit of note was that from 
and Sons, 


Messrs. Sutton Reading, who 
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staged a choice assortment in their own 
inimitable way. Freshness and table fitness 
characterised the whole, and, with the skil- 
ful manner of displaying them, rendered the 


whole attractive in the extreme. Cabbage 
Harbinger was in perfect heart, quite a 


model of its kind. Flower of Spring and 
Yavourite were also good. Letituce Golden 


Ball was ideal, Matchless worthy of its 
name. Broccolis Late Queen, Satisfaction, 
and Safeguard, Market Cucumber, dishes of 


very tempting-looking Mushrooms, and 
French Breakfast Radishes were among 
other important dishes. Silver Knightian 
Medal. 


Owing to lack of space, we are compelled 
to leave over the report of the Daffodil Show, 
which will be dealt with in our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums (Scardeburgh). 
—The three varieties of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums named by you should be treated as 
follows :—Louisa Pockett; retain first crown 
buds from plants making a natural break. 
No stopping is necessary. Accord similar 
treatment to plants of Edith Cavell. In the 
case of plants of Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg stop 
them during the second week of May and re- 
tain first crown buds. Had you inquired 
earlier we would have advised stopping the 
last-mentioned variety in mid-April and re- 
taining second crown buds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss in lawn (/. Bates)—The best thing 
you can do, provided the Moss is not the 
result of .the soil being waterlogged and re- 
quiring drainage, is to scarify the surface 
with an iron-toothed rake, removing as much 
ot the Moss as you can. Then give the lawn 
a thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, of 
which loam should form one-half, well-de- 
cayed manure one-quarter, and leaf-mould 
one-quarter. Mix these well together and pass 
all through a 28-inch sieve to get rid of any 
stones. Just before you apply it to the lawn 
mix 1 ewt. of bone meal with it, as also some 


ot the lime, and spread it evenly over the sur- - 


face of the lawn. Sow some good Grass seeds 
during April, which rake in and roll firmly. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Clydeside.—You cannot do better than plant 
Figs on the back wall, but you must see to it 
that the roots of the trees are confined in 
briek-built partitions so as to prevent the 
roots findiig their way into the Vine border. 
If you do not care for Figs, then you might 
cover the walls with Camellias, which would 
do well. Of course, you would have to take 
out the present soil and fill in with that suited 








to the Camellias. E. Towers.—A non- 
descript form of no value. Self-coloured 
forms are what should be aimed at.— 


Wellington Corbet.—T. C. and B. C. Jack, 16, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.— John 
Light,—The probable reason is that the trees 
were overeropped last year and so unable to 
perfect -flower-buds.—S. X.—So far as we 
know we are. not aware that any Rhubarb is 
erown on the Continent, but, if so, perhaps 
some reader will kindly help you. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. Curry.—Yellow 
flower Gytisus precox. Red flower Pyrus 
floribunda atrosanguinea. Rockery plant, red, 
Daphne Cneorum. When sending flowers for 
name kindly attach number to each one. 
Derwent.—Veltheimia viridifolia. Pleroma 
elegans belongs to the natural order Mela- 
stomaces.—Glenhailog.—Hpimedium pinna- 
tum. The plant is quite hardy. 
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“TO SECURE ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—ruskin. 


Correspondence relating to. Women’s Interests should be addressed to ‘‘ Flora,’”? GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Sowing seeds in wet soil.—It stands to 
reason that all plants have their likes and 
dislikes. Therefore it is not amiss to econ- 
sider the individuality of the plants about to 
be grown. Seeing the weather is so wet just 
at present and the soil so sodden it is better 
to wait a few days for the right weather than 
to sow seeds in very damp ground. All seed- 
beds must be made fine and firm, and a good 
tilth is absolutely essential. Turnips, 
Carrots, Parsnips, etc., must be thinned as 
soon as they can be handled, since overcrowd- 
ing is as much to be deplored in a garden as 
in other spheres. 

* * * 

Herb-growing.—Mr. Holmes, F.L.S., who 
acted as adviser on many points to the late 
National Herb-Growing Association, writes in 
The Woman’s Farm and Garden Union Journal 
on the subject of Medicinal Herbs :— 

“Very few of the drying-sheds seem to 
continue work. With the exception of 
two or three the owners do not appear to 
realise that large quantities at a small 
profit are readily sold. I have cleared 
out two or three growers of Poppy-heads, 
and have sold 13 tons of Buckthorn 
berries and all the Digitalis leaves I could 
get; also 11 tons of fresh red Poppy petals 
and 3} ton of red Rose petals. I could have 
sold five tons of salted Hlderflowers. . . 
Ladies will neither co-operate nor organise 
collection. This might easily be done 
with most herbs, of which hundreds of 
tons are imported from Italy, as will also 
be the case with Marigolds, Chamomile, 
and others.”’ 

It does seem a pity that such a health-giving 

and useful occupation as medicinal herb- 

growing or collecting should go by default in 

this country. I would be glad to have the 

views of those-of my readers who are, or have 

been, interested in this branch of horticulture. 
* * * 

Mr. Alfred HE. Moore, Hon. Secretary, 
Vermin Repression Society, writes :— 

“One of the results of the recent excep- 
tionally mild winter is that a farge in- 
crease in horticultural parasites is to be 
apprehended. Already there are signs 
that the woolly aphis (American Blight) 
is going to give considerable trouble this 
summer, and I am advised that, owing to 
the war and the shortage of labour, the 
American Blight has already occasioned 
considerable loss in small orchards. 
Therefore, it behoves all fruit growers, in 
their own interest, to take immediate 
action.’’ 

*% * & 

Pulling Rhubarb.—Give some thought to 

your Rhubarb crowns at this time of year. 


If the stalks are pulled too hard in the early - 


months of spring the plants will suffer 
throughout the season. It is a great tempta- 
tion, when fruit is scarce, to use Rhubarb 
continuously, but think of the late summer 
when you will want strong, thick stalks, and 
plenty of them, for jam-making, and stay 
your hand from ruthless stripping. 
* * * 

Raspberries.—Do not allow your °“Rasp- 

berries to have a forest of suckers srowilg up 


‘surface and the texture of the Grass. 


round them. I have noticed that this year 
the suckers are pushing up full early on ac- 
count of the mild weather, and if they are 
allowed to shoot up to any height the fruiting 
powers of the canes will be seriously 
weakened. Dig up and cut off right at the 


_ base of the plant the suckers not wanted, and 


keep a watch on the plants afterwards, as 
Raspberries are very persistent in their 
efforts. 

* *& * 

Pickling Cabbages.—When you are think- 
ing of sowing your Cabbage seed buy a packet 
of red pickling Cabbage and try rearing a few 
plants of this variety. You will find them 
invaluable for pickling for winter use and 
very little trouble to grow. One good large 
specimen with a firm heart will go a long way 
when sliced up and put into vinegar, 

* * * 

Lettuces in poor soil.—When the time 
comes, as it very soon will, for planting out 
Lettuces, carry out the following plan if your 
soil is not very rich. Dig out a small trench 
about 6 inches wide and 4 inches deep, and 
into it put a thin layer of manure and over it 
a layer of ‘soil on which to prick out the 
plants. This small amount. of feeding pre- 
vents the plants bolting and not forming 
hearts, as they are so liable to do on poor soil. 

* * * ; 

Treatment of lawn.—The condition of your 
lawn during the summer months depends a 
good deal on the care which you give to it 
during April and May. Frequent rollings 
whenever the weather is fit and the ground 
not too sticky will do wonders to improve the 
Roll im- 
mediately after cutting, going over each por- 
tion slowly and steadily, preferably with a 
fairly heavy roller, as very light ones are not 
a great deal of use. | 

* * * 

.Garden tables.—It is very useful to have a 
garden table on which outdoor meals can be 
served. An old deal table which can be left 
out in the rain is the best. Cover the top all 
over with American cloth nailed on round the 
edge. This serves the purpose of preserving 
the’ wood from damp and providing a suitable 
covering for serving meals on. When it rains 
tip the table up so that the water runs off. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER, 


LONG ago, as children, the most dismal spot 
in the garden, where nothing very much 
would grow except the most shade-loving 
plants, was appropriated to the youth of the 
fainily,; and named ‘“ the wilderness.” This 
was our refuge at all seasons, and here some 
of us struggled to produce flowers, others in- 
dulged in Potatoes, or possibly a ‘ solitary 
Cauliflower. I remember I was rather suc- 
cessful with a fine bed of Mint. Others, -too 
lazy to work, went secretly to the flower 
garden and dug up, while in bloom, that 
which pleased their fancy, and having 
planted the stolen goods in their own bed, 
surveyed it with questionable pride. 

IT think the ideal spot for a ‘‘ children’s 
corner ’’ should get as much sun as possible, 
and for very small children there is nothing 
so delightful as Grass. I saw some very 





small boys kept perfectly happy and pleased 
for a whole afternoon engaged in pulling up 
tufts of Grass and stuffing their tiny pocke 
with these. Two children I know have 4 B 
special lawn in the garden reserved for them, 
and during summer they are out there the 
whole day, with a folding table for meals, @ 
hammock slung between Apple-trees, and a 
shady tent for the afternoon sleep. ; 
Older children, however, require more 
scope than a Grassy lawn. They love trees, 
because trees supply any amount of scope for 
games of make-believe; swings, trapezes, am 
an almost endless variety of amusements. — 
Most children Jove gardening, and i 
encouraged in their efforts, and a little guid.) 
ance given, a ‘‘ children’s corner ’’ need be no 
eye-sore to any garden. Those flowers which 
give children the most pleasure are certainly, 
annuals. Picture the joy of growing the Su n= 
flowers, merely by pressing the seed into the 
soil with a small finger, and perhaps in front 
of these, seeds of some large pink Mallows by 
the same means. « 
A small girl I know had a passion for 
Roses, and actually trenched the ground for 
her Rose-bed, adding mortar rubble, which 
she grubbed up from an old yard, spending 
months of time and care on her trees, which 
would have done any gardener credit. 
It. is almost impossible to ‘ plan” 
*“ children’s corner,’’ because the individual 
child wishes to carry out its plans in its own 
way; but in putting in a plea for the child 
gardener let the ‘‘ children’s corner,”’- nd 
matter in what out-of-the-way spot ins your 
garden, get sufficient light and sunshine for 
the row of Tomatoes, or Wallflowers, of 
whatever happens to be the particular fane y 
for that year. G. A. Sg 


My recent renfarks in regard to reducing) 
bones for manure applied to large rather than) 
the small quantities likely to be used by my 
readers, I should have stated at the time 
that the utmost care must be taken in hand- 
ling sulphuric acid, which is of a highly corros 
sive nature. The best plan in the case of 
small quantities of bones is to bury them in- 
a dung-heap and. let them ferment. After 
about a month they will be soft and ma yo 
easily be broken up and used. 

* * * ; 

Quite the newest thing in buttonhole flowe 
holders is the ‘‘ Non-Spill’’ Holder, which 
Bacon and Samuel, Htd., of Birmingham 
have just put on the market. It is of nickelled 
metal, with a hinged top, in the centre o | 
which is a rubber valve that permits of th i 
insertion of the flower-stems, but prevents the 
spilling of the water when inverted. I “< 


this little holder very effective. 
* * * ; 
Reverting to my request for formulze of 
indelible writing fluids suitable for zine gar- 
den labels, I am indebted to ‘*A Reader of 
GARDENING’? for the following :—Take 1 
drachm of verdigris, 1 drachm of gal ams 
moniae powder, 3 drachm of lamp-black, and~ 
mix -with 10: drachms of water. My corre-— 
spondent gives the formula with all reserve, 
as it has not been actually tested by her, but” 
is merely copied from a book on gardening. — 
. FLORA. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.’’ 








Blue Wood 


VRITING of one of the best known of these 
{e Robinsoniana), at page 199, and dilating 
gon its merits, EH. Markham says: ‘‘I do 
bt know if it is the cool Sussex soil which 
its it so well, but wherever a few roots are 
fanted it inereases rapidly,’’ ete. Of the 
litability of the Gravetye soil there can be 
> doubt, since it has not only a marked 
fect upon the rapid increase of the plant; 
affects both its vigour and the size and 
plour of the flowers also. These latter, in- 
ped, are but the natural result of a vigour 
‘hieh is there a common-place. It is pre- 
‘isely the same soil conditions which enable 
yur correspondent to make the rather 
weeping statement that ‘‘it is a first-rate 
ant for naturalising in sun and shade.”’ 
hat sentence might well have begun with 
te qualifying word ‘* Here,” so important 
we the soil conditions in the case, and 
mnerally, for ensuring complete success. In 
ly very light, heath-like soil the flowers in 
ul sun are. so poor and washy in colour that 
ney would attract no one; totally different 
‘om what they were in my former: home, 
here, in addition to more suitable soil, cow 
anure was occasionally used when re- 
lanting. But even'so, the general effect was 
ir inferior to that obtaining at Gravetye, 
here the plant is an unqualified success 
lerely by taking care of itself. Not only is 
lere unusual colour depth, there is a remark- 
gle sheen not e: isily described in words, and 
have seen it elsewhere where soil conditions 
te most favourable. Obviously the soil and 
1e coo] couditions are important factors in 
ich eases. In this connection the conditions 
tost favourable to the typical kind are worth 
ecalling. Found growing wild under many 
nd varying conditions, it is inv ariably in 
toderately holding loam and moist, or even 
'et, spots, in which the greater vigour 
btains, facts which should not be ignored by 
lose who garden with any of its forms, no 
tatter of what colour. Where the moisture 
i not forthcoming partial shade is a factor 
> success, though in the strong loams over 
je red sandstone the blue form is usually 
appy and good in colour anywhere. Partial 
lade or shelter, however, prolongs the flower- 
1g, and of so precious a subject it cannot be 
0” long retained. Speaking of 

VARIETIES, I am not alone in the view that 
iat named A. nemorosa purpurea—a mis- 
omer probably—is the best of all the blues, 
ist as it is the most shapely, and probably 
Iso one of the most freely flowered. Could 
EB. Markham” but see it perfectly con- 
jtioned as to soil and other things, and on 
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Anemones. 


the same generous scale as that on which A. 
Robinsoniana is grown at Gravetye, [ should 
not be surprised if he gave it pride of place, 
éven though A. n. Alleni surpasses it in size. 
In any case, and without the least qualifica- 
tion, I place the so-called A. n. purpurea at 





Lilium Wilmotta. (See page 226.) 
the top of blue-flowered sorts, and of those 
that I grow it is a day or two the earliest. 
Your correspondent rightly advises planters 
not to leave the “ rhizomes out of the ground 
for any length of time,’’ as anything in the 
nature of withering is well-nigh fatal. With 
roots obtained from the Continent it is far 
more likely to ensue than when these are 
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obtained from English growers, who in- 


variably supply fresh ground roots, packing 
them in damp Moss. The plant—the whole 
tribe of Wood Anemones—is so accom- 
modating that dryness, no matter from what 
cause, is aS unnecessary. as fatal. It may, 
indeed, be lifted and transplanted in full 
growth, or even in bud or blossom, without 
any appreciable harm, bud or blossom open- 
ing and closing as usual as though nothing 
had happened. It is one of the few plants of 
which so much ean be said. All the same, one 
does not suggest its being done at flowering 
time;.there are other times equally good. As 
it is occasionally a convenience to some culti- 
vators to make fresh plantings of such things 





while in leaf, and the matter fresh in the 
mind, it might be well to state that ex- 


perience shows that any of these Anemones 
may be lifted and transplanted with impunity 
at any time while the foliage is in evidence, 
and when the flowering is past for the year, 
FH. H. JENKINS. 


Notes of the Week. 


Anemone blanda.—This with me is one of 
the most disappointing of all the Wind- 
flowers. It does not appear to be hardy, and 
if seems that an exceptionally wet winter is 
fatal to it. After doing well for a few sea- 
sons the corms suddenly disappear—whether 
from*the effects of frost or from those of 
damp is not, to me, quite clear.—W. McG. 

The Bayonne Daffodil (N. pallidus preecox). 
—Growing at the foot of a group of old 
Seotech Pines and in the full sunshine, the 
first flowers of this appeared on February 
10th, much later than usual. The flowers, of 
soft primrose colour, vary considerably. in 
size: It comes from the Pyrenees, and should 
be grown by all who value early flowers. It 
should be planted where it can enjoy the 
maximum of sunshine, such as warm south 





banks, and in the foreground of dwarf 
Heaths, with which it associates so well.— 
HH. M. 


Primrose Evelyn Arkwright.—I would like 
to correct a slight error in Clarence Elliott's 
note, on page 168, respecting the origin of this 
lovely and gigantic Primrose. It was dis- 
covered by Miss Evelyn Arkwright, of Hamp- 
ton Court, Herefordshire, in one of the many 
large woods on that fine old estate somewhere 
about fifteen years ago. I regret that I am 
unable to enlighten him as to its seeding. 
Although a good-sized root was under my 
care for some years, no seedlings ever made 
their appearance. This was in Devonshire, a 
noted county for Primroses and Violets.— 
JAMES MAYNE, Litham, 
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Primula hirsuta var. nivea.—A_ pretty 


feature in the Edinburgh Royal Botanic 
Gardens in the first days of April was 


afforded by a lovely group of the charming 
white variety of Primula hirsuta in full 
bloom, showing not only the beauty of the 
variety but the fact that the cultivation 
eemed to suit it. It often appears as” TP. 
nivalis, but the above is the correct Tame.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

Iris tuberosa.—The flowers of this are now 
—April 5th—plentiful. This Iris is under sus- 
picion in respect of its hardiness, but planted 
here, at the foot of a wall facing almost 
south, it has come through several winte1's 
very satisfactorily. Not only so, the colony, 
originally composed of a dozen tubers, is mow 
of ecousiderable size and flowers are 
numerous. IJ find that I. tuberosa is not 
averse to a good sprinkling of lime rubble in 
the soil.—W. McG., Balmae. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus_ frag- 
rans).—Your correspondent, Mr. McG., Bal- 
mae (February 21st, p. 90) asked how 
Chimonanthus fragrans had bloomed in the 
past winter. There is a vigorous bush in a 
Woodbridge garden which usually has 
plenty of bloom in January, but this time it 
had hardly any. The summer of 1919 was 





bright and warm, but a frost in September 
checked several things. The winter was re- 
markably mild.—HAast SUFFOLK. 
Megaseas in hbloom.—Our Saxifraga, or 
Megasea, planted round an Azalea-bed, has 


flowered In a wonderful way since January. 
They have been planted now about ten years, 
on the north side of-the house. The blooms 
this year have been specially fine, varying in 
colour from the deepest pink to a pale pink. 
Now there is one plant with a pure white 
bloom for.the first time. Is not this very un- 
common? Perhaps one of your readers could 
explain it.—I*. Rogers, Bournemouth. 


Anemone _ stellata. This gradually 
deteriorates in our climate. Some years ago 
—ten years to be precise—about 1,000 of this 
variety was planted, mainly in favoured 
places at the base of fruit walls. and in 
Similar situations in which they would not be 
greatly disturbed. For a few years all was 
well, but gradually the colonies declined in 
number, and now some of them are prac- 
tically extinct. Our climate is mild and the 
soil very suitable for Anemones.—KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT. 

A lost Apple. — At p. 


710, December 27th, 


1919, there was inquiry for an Apple ‘‘ green 
of rind’? and of ‘‘ Sweet Briar scent ’’? men- 


tioned by some poet, who also spoke of it as 
“‘lost.”? The Spice Apple has flavour remind- 
ing one of the Sweet Briar scent, and it. re- 


mains green in colour more or less to, the 
end of April. Perhaps “lost ’’ is only poetic 
licence. The poet, if still extant, might be 


asked why he called the Apple ‘ lost,’® and 
also where and at what season he tasted it; 
and, if possible, give a description of. the 
East SuFFOLK. 

Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophila Menziesii).—Of 
this Californian annual there are many 
forms, the above being by far the best. Of a 
dwarf spreading habit, it is rarely more than 
1 foot in height. The exquisite sky-blue 
fiowers, with a small white centre, are pro- 
duced with such freedom that it becomes a 
sheet of lovely colour.- The flowers are larger 
than in any of the other kinds. It -is quite 
hardy, and to obtain the best results should 
be sown in early autumn and the plants 
thinned out to 1 foot apart, following which 
the flowers are larger and the plants more 
robust than when sown in spring. Two years 
ago a large bed containing pink Roses was 
sown here in this way, and the effect pro- 
duced was the subject of general admiration. 
It forms a pretty groundwork also if sown in 
spring, and continues to bloom through the 
summer months.—H, M. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Anemone fulgens.—For quite a fortnight 
the scarlet Windflower has been in bloom at 
the foot of a Peach wall, its vividly-coloured 
flowers affording a fine contrast with the pre- 
vailing yellows and occasional blues of 
spring. Now, April 9th, the effect is very 
fine, especially when there ‘is sunshine. 
Much as I admire the Crown Anemones I 
would rather plant a small number of 
fulgens than beds of the other.—W. McG. 


Narcissus minimus.—This is the earliest of 
the true Daffodils to bloom. It is also the 


sinallest of them, being rarely more than 5 
inches high. It comes from Spain, and 
thrives in warm, sandy soil. With me it 


and continues to bloom 
from February to May, but it does not ap- 
pear to be increasing under these conditions. 
The best place for it is undoubtedly the rock 
earden, where little colonies should be given 
a eacpet of Rock Cress, Mossy Saxifrage, 
Thyme, or other low subject. There is a 
charm about these dainty little forms, with 


lives in the Grass, 


their tiny, fragile leaves and flowers.— 
G. M. 
Milkwort (Polygala Chamebuxus  pur- 


purea). — This dwarf-spreading shrub, which 
comes from the Alps of Austria and Switzer- 
land, is rarely without a few flowers even in 
the depth of winter. At the present time 
several pieces hanging from a retaining wall 
are a mass of bloom. These, set Among the 
box-like leaves, are bright magenta-purple, 
with a yellow centre, quite a telling colour 
even on a small specimen. This variety is 
more effective than the parent, whieh forms 
little tufts covered with cream-coloured 
flowers. I also find it more amenable to culti- 
ration, spreading freely in well-drained soil. 
—H. M. 


Rhodedendron sutchuenense.—This showy 
evergreen species was introduced from 
Western Hupeh, China, in 1901, at which time 
seeds were received by Messrs. Veitch from 
Mr. BE. H. Wilson, and about nine years later 
it flowered for the first time in their Coombe 
Wood Nursery. It is a strong-growing bush, 
10 feet high when mature, attracting: atten- 
tion when out of flower by reason of its bold, 
oblong leaves, which are up to 10 inches long 
and 23 inches wide. The normal flowering 
time is March or early April, although this 
year the blossoms opened about, the middle of 
February. The flowers are each about 
3 inches across, white, shaded with rosy- 
lilac, with darker spots on the upper petals. 
Six to eight flowers are usually produced 
together in trusses about 8. inches across. It 
is a beautiful shrub when in bloom, but, un- 
fortunately, too early for general planting in 
a district where spring frosts are prevalent. 
There are many gardens in the milder parts 
of the country where it may be expected to 
succeed, and with other Chinese and 
Himalayan species that are tender elsewhere, 
provide an effective display of colour early in 
the year.—K. 


Lily Bulbs from Japan.—lIt is quite like pre- 
war times to see the announcement of 
Japanese Lily bulbs fora sale. In common 
with practically everything, they are, how- 
ever, dearer than they used to be, but after 
such a lean time will no doubt be much 
sought after. We hear of success here and 
there with these Japanese Lilies, but the fact 
remains that commercially they do not pay 
to grow in this country, hence we have to 
depend solely for our supplies from Japan. 
The Dutch, who succeed with so many Lilies, 
do not seem to be able to produce. Lilium 
auratum in quantity, as the Japanese do. 
The bulk of the Lilies from Japan consists 
of Lilium auratum, L. lJongiflorum, and lL. 
speciosum, some particularly fine forms of 
each species being represented among -them. 
Some of the other kinds are very difficult to 
establish in this country, notably Lilium 


- 
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Krameri. When the allied L. rubellum wy; 
first introduced the merit of being mol 
amenable to cultivation than L. Krameri wa 
claimed for it, but this does not seem to be 
borne out by longer experience. One thing 
cannot understand is that L. Krameri is 
garded as synonomous with L. japonicum, 
and that what is known as the Japanese T 
3rowni is considered to be a yariety of | 



























































































under the name of L, japonicum Cob 
chesterense.—W. x 
Rhododendron quinquefolium at Edin 








burgh.—Excellent use is made of the dwart 
Rhododendrons in the famous rock garde@y 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh 
and a look through the plants in bloom” 

early April showed the brightness and beauty 
of the Japanese R. quinquefoliuny, the 1rieh 
rose-purple flowers not only telling but very 
beautiful. The plants were Jess than 2 fee 
high, and constituted an undoubted feature of 
high charm even with the friendly rivalry 0 
other dwarf Rhododendrons in the vicinity 
This Rhododendron, according to the * Inde 
Kewensis,” has for its authority Bisset am 
































Moore in the “Journal of Botany,” XVI 
(1877), 282. It is, of course, not a novelty 
but is too little heeded by the ordinary 


planter of rock- garden shrubs.—s. ARNOTT, 
s 


‘Seediing Daffodils.—I have received fron 
A. J. Bliss, the well-known raiser © 
Irises, Morwhellan, Tavistock, a nun 
Daffodils of his own raising. They are ve 
varied, and several would be good com 
mercial ‘kinds, especially good for cutting 
They include two doubles, which are fine ij 
form and colour. Mr. Bliss informs me tha 
about 100 flowers open daily, so that 2 
must have a very large number of seedlings 
It is good to know that someone is specials 
ing on raising new varieties of some of 0 
finest hardy ieee The  _professiona 
gardener and florist cannot, as a rule, spar 
much time for this kind of work. It needs. 
man who can devote his whole time to it, an 
who is possessed of great patience and pe) 
severance. It is not a matter of making 
dozen erosses; thousands of seedlings must 

raised annually if any decided improvemel 
is to be effected. Mr. Bliss has worke 
patiently for many years under great dif 
culties, and is now beginning to reap the B 

vard ‘of his work. I have not seen his ne 
Irises, but the’ fact that some of them hay 
been taken over by one of our Jeading trac 
growers is a sure proof of their excellence. 
hope that he will Be able to continue the a 
work for Many years.—J. CORNHILL. 


Forsythia suspensa.—‘* Scottish Gardena 
does well, on page 168, to call attention to tl 
erratic pruning these lovely early sprim 
flowering plants get in inexperienced hand 
I recently came across a very fine speci 
‘trained over a lattice-covered porch of a ¢ 
tager’s- dwelling. TI never saw a better 
play, the plant full of its golden flowers {ro 
top to bottom, growths 12 feet to 15 feet 
length depending from the top of the por 
over the door, while here-and there a stow 
was fastened to the brick wall, but the elo 
of the plant was revealed in the untrai 
shoots. Iorsythias are rapidly increasédll 
euttings put in during autumn, while many 
the shoots will take root similar to-the Log) 
or Blackberry if allowed to rest long on’ t 
ground, To get the best results the plar 
must have free exposure to the sun, g guard 
against anything approaching over-crowdil 
The necessary. pruning to meet this dema 














should be done immediately the floweri| 
is . over. If. the ~~soil “is. -poor-- gives 





mulch of manure and apply periodical wat 
ings during spells of drought, which 
encourage the annual growths necessar 
get the display alluded to above. Unneé 
sary growths should be spurred back oa 



















suinmer, Similar to (hose of a Plum-tre 
Wall.—JaMes Mayne, 2/tham. Ss : 
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Cherry Elton. 

His was raised in 1806 by the crossing of 
ihe Bigarrenu with White Heart by Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Knight, of Downton Castle, 
Shropshire. Mr. Knight did much in his time 
fowards the improvement of varieties of 
fruits, and, had he succeeded in raising the 
ibove-named Cherry alone it would have suf- 
iced to have rendered his name famous, as it 
still occupies a prominent position among the 
est varieties in cultivation at the present 
lay. It is a Cherry of fine proportions, and, 
is may be expected after knowing its parent- 
lige, it isa distinct heart-shaped fruit. It is 
julso handsome in its pale yellow and reddish- 
mottled skin. The flesh is pale, firm (as is 
he case with Cherries belonging to the Bigar- 
eau or Heart section), juicy, and very richly 
























‘succeeds May Duke on a wall having a 
| southern aspect. If given a position on a 
wall having a south-west or western position 
‘it naturally ripens later, but produces exceed- 
jingly fine fruit. It. has an excellent constitu- 
\tion, is a good grower, and free bearer, and 
|mMay be grown in all forms of tree for out- 
door cultivation, including that of a cordon. 





| Under glass it may be planted out and grown 
and trained as a single-stemmed cordon 


amder the roof, or as a bush-tree in a pot. 





- Peaches on walis.—These are showing 
plenty of bloom, and hand-fertilisation is be- 

ing resorted to. Peaches, as a rule, set fairly 
_ Well out of doors, even when «somewhat 
_ Reglected in this respect, but the crop is 
\ always more certain when pollination is done. 
Protect carefully and safely whenever. there 
F appears to be the least likelihood of frost, or, 
‘indeed, when the thermometer shows a 
| 





“suspicious lowness, 


! 
| ee. 


+ 





* this first pruning can be 
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Up-to-date Pruning Practices. 


ReEcENT experiments have thrown much light 
on pruning, and recommendations are some- 
what of a modification of those put forth .a 


few years ago. Time was when a heavy 
annual heading back was highly recom- 


mended, but recent results have shown us our 
error, and now rigorous heading back is only 
io be recommended ‘with reservations 
attached. 

At planting time the young tree receives 
its first pruning, which consists in the re- 
moval of broken branches, the elimination of 
cross shoots, the selection of the best placed 
four or five branches to form the main part 
of the tree, and the heading back of all re- 
maining growths by about one-half. Before 
intelligently per- 
the 
the 


formed the grower should decide, first, 
height of head he desires; and second, 
type of tree he wishes to grow. 
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ig Cherry Elton. 
flavoured. It is an early-maturing sort, and TypPES OF TREES. —The different types of 


trees that one may grow may be roughly 
divided into three classes. One is the pyra- 
midal form, another is the open centre, and 
the one that is recommended for most con- 
ditions is a combination of the two. The 
first, or pyramidal form, which consists of a 
central leader with branches radiating from 
it, gives too large and too high a tree for our 
conditions. It shuts out too much sunlight, 
thus making the production of clean, well- 
coloured fruit-a more difficult task than it 
should be. The’ first factor to consider, 
therefore, in choosing the type of tree is 
balance between sanitation and strength of 
tree. The central leader type cannot be 
called a sanitary type of tree. The open- 
centre tree, while possessing admirable sani- 
tary qualities, does not possess the strength 
of the central leader type, so that a com- 
bination of the two is more desirable. This 


combination type consists in allowing the 


central leader to grow for the first few years 
until five or six good branches, arranged in a 
whorl, and well spaced, can be selected to 


293 
form the framework of the tree. By well 
spacing these scaffold limbs the tree is 


stronger than if all the limbs arise from a 
small area where they would each be pulling 
against the other, and would break down 
under heavy winds or heavy loads of fruit. 
The central leader is not allowed to grow to 
any great height, so that you have a type with 
the combined advantages of the pyramidal 
form and the open centre, and with their 
objections eliminated. 

THE PRUNING YEAR BY YEAR.—Having 
decided on the form our tree shall take we 
are now ready to follow the pruning year by 
year. The first year, or the year the tree is 
set out, it will he necessary to head back all 
branches in order to give the roots an oppor- 
tunity to get a hold and to make our trees 
stocky instead of long and willowy. In 
recent experiments conducted by the experi- 
mental station at Kentville, N.S., trees cut 
back when planted made a_ growth of 
4.82 inches the first year and 20 inches the 
second, while trees not headed at all made a 
growth of 1 inch the first year and only 
» 4 inches the second year. Commencing with 
the second year, the practice to be adopted 
will depend upon, first, the variety, and. 
second, the vigour of the tree. Some varieties 
are straggling and vigorous growers, others 
are as vigorous but more shapely in their 


habit, while others are slow growers. All 
ean stand slightly different treatment. An 


example of the first type of tree is the King. 
The second type is represented by the Bald- 
win, while the Wagener is a typical example 
of a slow grower. Each of these three types 
will require individual treatment, The King 
can be made into a shapely tree by somewhat 
vigorous pruning, whereas for the Baldwin a 
moderate amount of shaping up will suffice, 
while the Wagener type may have to be 
headed in occasionally, in order to obtain suf- 
ficient annual growth to make a shapely tree. 

ABOUT HEADING BAcCK.—A tree which is 
vigorously headed back in spring will prob- 
ably produce a greater length of wood that 
season than one which is not so headed back, 
but the girth measurement of the tree not 
headed back will be greater, so that, after 
the first year, to ¢ut back annually with the 
idea of obtaining stockiness is a mistake. 
This ‘butchering ’’ should only be resorted 
to when the annual production of new wood 
is not sufficient to allow of the development 
of a vigorous and shapely tree. In general, 
then, the practice to adhere to during the 
younger stages of a tree is to give it as little 
pruning as will maintain a well-formed, 
vigorous tree. It has been shown by ex- 
periment that trees cut back annually do not 
fruit. so early as those which receive very 
little pruning, neither do they fruit so 
heavily. 

PoInts TO REMEMBER:—In cutting back a 
main branch, and one of its strong-growing 
laterals, do not cut both to the same length. 
Permit the main branch to retain the lead, 
otherwise two branches of equal dimensions 
will result which will produce a very weak 
erotch; a constant source of trouble. When- 
ever given the option of selecting either a 
branch growing at a sharp angle to its parent, 
or one growing almost at right angles, choose 
the latter; it will make a stronger eroteh in 
future years. Always cut back to a bud, 
eutting as close as possible without injuring 
the bud itself. 3y paying attention to the 
position of the bud one can do much to decide 
the form the tree shall take. Study each 
variety you are dealing with, and adopt a 
svstem most suited to its needs. 

“It is not a question of how much pruning 
one can do, but how little one can do and 
still retain the desired shape, vigour, and pro- 
ductiveness of the tree.—Canadian Horticul- 
turist. 
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Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
WuHiteE I admit that Cox’s Orange is 4 very 
fine Apple, I am certain that it is futile to 
plant it in some districts. The merits of 
Cox’s are praised in and out of season, as 
though such Apples as Ribston, Margil, and 
Gravenstein did not exist, and many 
gardeners are compelled, by popular clamour, 
to plant Cox’s. I have this season had an 
opportunity of comparing fruits of Cox’s 
grown in widely differing districts, and as a 
result I am confirmed in my belief that it is 
an Apple which does well in some neighbour- 
hoods, but which is very inferior in others. 
Here the variety is grown as a- pyramid. 
Generally speaking it is the one failure 
among Apples, and when fruits do mature 
they are small and without character. I saw 
some which were grown in Fifeshire, and 
these could only be described as fair in 
January—when Cox's ought to be at its best. 
Fruits from Surrey were small, inferior, 
colourless, and (probably owing to bad 
storage) shrivelled, although the flayour was 
not at all bad. In a young orchard within a 
few miles of these gardens there was last 
year a nice yield of Cox’s, but here, too, the 
fruits were undersized and colourless. On 
the other hand, fruits from Brocket Park 
were magnificently coloured, of superior size, 
and well kept. These were decidedly the best 
samples of Cox’s which have come under my 
observation, and as the cultural details were 
much the same in all the cases to which 
reference has been made, and as the weather 
conditions cGannot vary extremely, I am 
driven to the conclusion that it is chiefly a 
question of soil, and the vexed question of the 
stock upon whieh the yariety is grown.—VW. 
McG., Balmae. 


Apples, Keeping. 

Tuts has been a good season for keeping 
Apples, and even the mid-season kinds re- 
mained sound till near the end of the year. 
The past season was an exceptional one, as 
from the time the trees came into bloom we 
had no. frost or cold to damage the tender 
skins.. It was noticeable from the. early 
stages how clean and free from spots the 
fruits were. I am not sure that a moist*place 
is so detrimental to their keeping as many 
think. I am convinced more fruit is spoilt 
by storing in dry, airy structures than by 
damp. 

During the past season a neighbour having 
a fine crop of Blenheim gathered them about 
the end of September, placing them singly in 
a dry, airy shed, opening the door daily. In 
a couple of weeks he sent for me to see why 
they ‘had begun to shrivel. My advice was to 
keep them from the air. I brought a dozen 
home, placing them in a box in a cold shed. 
Now, at the close of the year, they are not so 
plump or so well flavoured as others gathered 
at the end of October and placed in the box 
straight from the tree. <A friend who had 
bought the crop of a large orchard had stored 
them in a limited space in large heaps. On 
visiting him lately he drew my attention to 
the few that had decayed. 

[ have three trees of Wellington in my 
garden, and from one of these the fruits 
always keep badly compared to those of the 
other two. This is growing in a large 
chicken run and has a generous diet. At the 
close of the year more than half of the three 
bushels had to be used. J. CROOK. 





Fruit-houses.—T'o economise fuel in autumn, 
vineries containing late varieties of Grape 
Vines should be closed forthwith. For the 
first two or three weeks no artificinl warmth 
need be used if the most is made of sunheat 
and the borders moistened throughout with 
Water at a temperature of S87 dees. or there- 
abouts. Afford a dressing of a suitable ferti- 
liser beforehand, and either rake or lightly 
prick it in with a fork.—A. W. 
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The “Damping Off” Fungus. 


‘““Scor’’ (page 189) refers to this prevalent 
trouble at this season among. young seedling 
plants, and which, when it assumes an 
epidemic form, is a source of much anxiety 
to gardeners of all classes. Incidentally, 
“Scot ? says that while it is *‘ generally at- 
tributed to overwatering,’’ it is, as a matter 
of fact, ‘caused by a fungoid growth which 
can be traced to insufficient heat,’’? ete. Here 
it would appear, however, that ‘*‘ Scot ’’ is on 
the wrong track. In all my experience of it 
—and the earliest dates from 1875—damp, 
and confined damp in particular, were ever 
regarded as a predisposing cause of the at- 
tacks, these being accelerated unmistakably 
always by increased warmth. All the 
authorities, too, endorse the view that damp 
is a predisposing cause. Equally clear is the 
fact that dryness and exposure not only dis- 
pel it even when rampant—it would be more 
eorrect to say, perhaps, prevent its further 
spread—but they are quite fatal to its ap- 
pearing. Than this converse endorsement no 
evidence, I take it, could be more weighty or 
important. -Unfortunately, the fungus does 
not confine its attacks to seedling plants, 
though such things as Stocks, Asters, and 
Tomatoes suffer greatly, and .the more 
disastrously when, as the result of over- 
thiek seed-sowing the seedlings appear in 
clusters—lifting the soil by their numbers— 
instead of in isolated examples. 

In equal or even greater measure does the 
fungussattack cuttings—Carnation; Lobelia, 
Ageratuim, Heliotrope, Bouvardia, Solanum, 
and Huphorbia jacquinivftora being some of 
the sufferers that I recall offhand. Curiously, 
while these suffer irrevocably when in the 
close, confined conditions of the propagating- 
frame, those that root freely in sand and 
water—Lobelia, Ageratum, Coleus; Helio- 
trope, and DBouvardia—were immune from 
the fungus attacks in those instances where 
the cuttings were arranged in pans outside 
the propagating-frame, the exposure, -the 
fuller light, and ampler access of air in con- 
junction also with the ever-present water be- 
ing obviously opposed to its existence. As 
this was unmistakably the fact when the pans 
of cuttings in sand and water practically 
joined the propagating-frame it was a fairly 
safe deduction that the altered atmospherie 
and other conditions named were responsible 
for their immunity from attack. Then I 
would also point out that open-air April-sown 
seeds of Asters and Stocks suffer very heavily 
occasionally from the same cause, though less 
heavily and -generally, perhaps, than the 
same things sown in an unduly warm dung 
frame and from which the rank steam can- 
not readily escape. In the case of large 
batches of cuttings—Carnations, for example, 
and which were propagated by the thousand 
—the early recognition that confined damp 
was the chief predisposing cause of the 
fungus decided one to forego any damping 
down of the euttings after the morning, and 
also to remove the lights—where these were 
at all employed—entirely for the night. With 
increased knowledge of. the subject it was 
found that Carnation cuttings rooted equally 
well in sand beds in the open house without 
frame protection at all. Incidentally, the 
method virtually did away with the fungus. 
Forty or more years ago the latter troubled 
the American propagators badly; latterly, 
however, one has not heard so much about it 
from that source. 





In early days, when it was new to one, all 
sorts of things were blamed for breeding or 
producing it—leaf-soil, Cocoanut fibre, and 
the like. As it was equally troublesome 
when washed silver sand alone was employed 
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‘suitable occasions, and on mild nights a slight 










for the cuttings, one had to look elsewhe 
for the cause. Unfortunately, once a seeds 
ling or cutting is attacked by the fungus it ig 
practically doomed, the fundamental tissuag) 
being destroyed by the parasite. In a single 
night, possibly in an hour or two, with the) 
conditions ripe for its growth a thin web de 
velops upon the surface, spreading with great 
rapidity to the cuttings, and, in the case of 
a bad attack, enveloping them even to their 
tops. HExamined, it is found that the bark 
for half an inch or more in height from the 
base is utterly destroyed, the fungus also per 
meating the tissues of the subject, when, of 
course, it is beyond help. Byen slightly 
attacked cuttings never recover, while no 
fungicide that I -haye tried, whether as 9 
curative or preventive measure, has been of 
the least good. Air-slaked lime and sulphur 
in equal parts dusted on the freshly-moved 
surface soil‘are useful for seedlings, surface. 
stirring being in itself a useful deterrent. In 
its effect upon vegetable life the fungus named 
is identical with that I first knew ae 







































































Polianthes cinerea. It may be that the two 


are synonymous. 1)... JENKINS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


NOTES AND. REPLIRNS. ¥ 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of.—Will you kindly inform me whether 
I shall have any chance of success if I leaye 
my early-flowering Chrysanthemums to bloom 
again this season where they stand? I am 
very pushed for time, and thought that if 
would save me a lot of trouble. Of course, if 
you say there is no chance of a good bloom, I 
must move them. They have made many 
new shoots. If they stand, must I thin the 
shoots? The sorts are Roi des Blanes, White 
Quintus, Betty Spark, Velma Verona, Horace 
Martin, Provence, White and Pink Masse, 
Bannister, Perle Chatillonaise. The plants 
are about 18 inches apart all round, and fill a 
border 150 feet by 12 feet.—N. D. P. : 
[Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. will 
bloonr quite satisfactorily in the same quar- 
ters for two seasons, As the number of 
shoots is rather excessive the second season, 
it is better to thin out these, retaining a fair 
number of the stronger shoots. In this way 
grand plants should result by the next flower-| 
ing season. Some varieties succeed remark- 
ably well when accorded this treatment, 
while others are rather less saitisfactory. 
You have a quite interesting series of plants, 
and they should do quite well. -If you have 
the time and inclination, you should lift the 
plants at once and divide them into pieces, 
each with a few shoots. Such divided pieces 
make excellent plants that produce a mass ot 
blooms during the autumn.] g 
Chrysanthemums.— All the plants ought 
now to be in cold-frames. Do not huddle 
them closely together, but allow sufficient 
space to ensure the free circulation of plenty 
of air. With a view to keeping the plants 
healthy and sturdy ventilate freely upon all 
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tilt may be given to the sashes. It is, how- 
ever, advisable to have protective material in| 
the shape of substantial mats at hand in the 
event of sudden frosts. The change of atmo- 
sphere may induce an outbreak of aphis, for 
which a watch ought to be kept and the usual 
remedy applied as becomes needful. Water 
very carefully—a check now may ruin the pro- 
spects of hitherto promising plants. If any 
plants are visibly suffering from lack of pot 
room repot at once. Kane sh 
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- be accounted one of the best. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Saxifraga Haagel. 


Tris free-flowering hybrid between S. sancta 


Ferdinandi-Coburgi is one of the 


easiest and brightest for grouping in the rock 
garden. Partaking in growth and _ habit 
largely of the first-named parent, it is, by 


reason of the influence of the other parent, a 
distinct improvement upon S. sancta. The 
flowers, although still rather starry in out- 
line, have increased materially in the size of 
the petals and in richness of colouring. The 
illustration well depicts the freedom with 
which the flowers are produced, but it should 
be seen in, yard-wide drifts, winding down 
between boulders, crowning an outcrop, or in 
some sunny corner of the large moraine, as- 
sociated with sheets of equal size, or larger 
still, of Saxifraga oppositifolia, or, perhaps, 
drica carnea, the latter not too near to be- 
come a danger to this smaller plant, to fully 
realise the value of this  Saxifrage. It 
cannot compete with such choice plants as 


me 





S. x Faldonside, S. x Boydi, or S. x Pauline, 
yet if can, and does, hold its own with S. x 
apiculata and S. x Blizabethe, and leaving Ss. 
gsancta far behind, and every bit as much 
what I call an everybody's plant, and worthy 
of inclusion in the smallest as well as the 
largest rock gardens. The plant likes and de- 
serves a good loamy soil mixed freely with 
sharp grit and rubble, and some old Jeaf-mould 
to ‘keep it porous. It can easily be divided, 
and, if replanted fairly close together, will 
probably be a close and free-flowering 
earpet again by next spring, when it should 
receive a good top-dressing. It also thrives 
to perfection in the moraine. W.E. TH.-I. 


—— Among modern-raised Saxifrages this 
hybrid of sancta x Ferdinandi Coburgi may 
It is so from 
more than one standpoint, being a good car- 


peter, while also free-flowering and easily 
managed. Of probably few other hybrids can 


it be said with such truth that it is an excel- 
lent plant for the amateur or the beginner. 
In this connection the subject of the present 
note falls, naturally, into the S. apiculata 


eategory, the twain rarely looking back when 
once well planted, still less rarely disappoint- 








ing. It may be said to be a modified S. sancta 
with no trace of the pronounced silvery-grey 
or glaucous tone so characteristic of the 
hillock-forming S. Ferdinandi Coburgi, 2 
pretty kind rich in colour if erratic in flower- 
ing. In all probability the modification re- 
ferred to is due to the parental influence of 
the latter species, which is also responsible 
for the more globose character of the rosettes 
go distinctly revealed early in the year. In 
any case the ampler sward, often dense, mat- 
like spread of S. sancta is subdued, a hybrid 
of exceptional utility remaining. The colour 
of its flowers is rich golden-yellow, while sur- 
passing all others in flower-freedom and good 
effect. 

Viewing it in good flower I have more than 
once mentally compared it to a June mass of 
the common.Stonecrop (Sedum acre) glorified. 
Where the comparison is weak is that the 
Yet I 


Sodum is decidedly inferior in effect. 


Saxi,rega Laaget. 


know of no other hardy plant which is so sug- 
gestive of dwarfness and free-flowering. 
What makes the Saxifraga now under review 
of greater value is that it is with us in Maren 
a wondrous mass of colour. A fine attribute 
of the plant is the sturdy character of its 
flower-stems. Three inches high at most, 
they remain rigid and _ proof against all 
weathers, and show the golden flowers, which 
are produced in compact heads, to advantage. 
From established patches rises a veritable 
forest of flower-stems, in which respect also 
it is quite unique. Not known to cultivation 
more than a decade, it is to-day one of the 
most popular of its race. In only one direc- 
tion have I found it disappointing, viz., as a 
breeder, its progeny, so far, being of a dis- 


tinctly weedy type. For garden purposes, 
however, it happily presents no difficulty 


In loam and grit in equal parts it 
grows well and flowers freely. Good drain- 
age and a sunny position. are desirable. It 
pays, too, for periodical diviston and replant- 
ing, which, with fresh soil, safeguard it. from 
rust so disfiguring to many good kinds. Better 
than division and more. prodigal of good. re- 
‘sults is propagating from cuttings, which can 
be taken now. Ir. H.. JENKINS: 


whatever. 


Saxifrages Under Glass. 

Some of the early-flowering Saxifrages have 
this year been much affected by atmo- 
spheric influences that their decorative worth 
has been marred and in some Cases de- 
stroyed. S. sancta, for instance, has not ex- 
panded a single bloom, many of the flower- 
stems of apiculata alba haye gone to pulp, 
and others have suffered in a more less 
degree. The mild winter caused them to push 
up their flower-stems nearly a month earlier 
than usual. If we had had a spell of real 
winter they would have been properly rested 
and would have responded vigorously to the 
influence of early .spring weather. Un- 
doubtedly the owner of an alpine-house has 
this year reaped a rich reward for expense 
and labour. Having all the protection they 
need the inmates have for weeks past re- 
warded him with their perfect beauty. 
Secure from the changes which mark our 
climate in late winter and early spring, every 
plant has been able to produce its best form. 
It is not. everyone who can possess an alpine- 
house, but alk who own a single frame and a 
greenhouse may enjoy these beautiful hardy 
flowers in the same way. They yield a re- 
ward quite out of proportion to labour and 
expense incurred. They should be wintered 
in a cold-frame, but not protected from frost. 
The contents of the alpine-house at Wisley 
are allowed to become frozen as hard as a 
prick, and I am told on the best authority 
that they benefit by this apparently rough- 
and-ready treatment. The early-blooming 
Saxifrages, such 23urseriana, marginata, 
sancta, Boydi alba, Haagei, and oppositifolia, 
are very beautiful when the flowers can opel 
in perfectly genial surroundings, and they 
“an be enjoyed quite a month before they come 
into bloom in the open. Their culture pre- 
sents no difficulties, and up to blooming time 
all they need is shelter from heavy rains. 
This can be given in a frame, and when they 
begin to expand their blossoms they can be 
removed to the greenhouse, and they may 
even be used for room decoration, but they 
must not be put into a living-room, which 
would do the plants an injury. They are 
most effective in pans, which must be well 
drained, and they must have plenty of sun in 
the growing time and must not be neglected 
in watering. J. CORNHILL. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Faldenside.—How much better, 
healthier, and altogether more satisfying a 
plant for our gardens is this seed-sister of 
S. Boydi, which latter appears to have in- 
herited in our lowland gardens the weakness 
of S. aretioides, one of its parents, while S. 
Faldonside grows as freely as 8. Burseriana, 
the other parent of these golden twins. My 
plants of S. Boydi, after the years of neglect 
occasioned by the late war, look unhappy. 
dead in plenty in the cushions of 
silvery-glaucous foliage. The subject of this 
note has weathered these lean years. Whata 
charming contrast it makes with .the 
lilac-pink of S. Irvingi and the taller form of 
S. Burseriana Gloria. Surely, even an English 
January has its compensations while we have 
such beauties to cheer us.—W. BE. Tu. I. 

Primula Marven.—Of the numerous hybrid 
Primulas in whose production Primula mar- 
ginata has had a share, P. Marven stands 
high in the estimation of all lovers of the 
race. It claims descent from P. marginata 
and P. venusta. It has leathery, grey foliage, 
surmounted by a stem carrying several 
flowers of a vivid, rich purple-violet, all the 
more striking by the white eye. It does well 
on level spots in the rock garden or in the 


rosettes 


soft 


crevices of the rocks, while it is. perfectly 
hardy and accommodating in every way. 
Loam, leaf-soil, and grit with a little sand 


seem quite acceptable, but I think a modicum 
of lime in the compost is appreciated. —S, 
ARNOTT. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Lilium Wilmotte. 


THE illustration on pp. 221 depicts a Lily of 
rare grace and attractiveness, ” recent intro- 
duction from Western Hupeh, in China, and 
a species sure of a great reception from all 
lovers of the race. That it merits it those 
who have experience of it are the most 
emphatic in declaring. In short, given atten- 
tion to certain minor details, it is reliable and 
has come to stay. Such, indeed, are the 
Lilies. most of all needed for British gardens. 
—those that make themselves at home, and, 
better still, those also that lend themselves to 
free increase, whether by seeds ‘or in any 
other way. 

Of some of the outstanding characteristics 
of this truly remarkable species, the illustra- 
tion affords a perfectly correct idea. Chief of 
these are the fine pyramid of its flowers, the 
exceptional length of the flower-buds, and the 
unusual extent of the arching, bow-formed 
foot stalks, characteristics combined in. no 
other Lily of my. acquaintance, and which 
genders this new-comer unique among its 
fellows. The crowd of. recurring, linear, 
graceful leaves—fit foil for so rare a bouquet 
—is, while distinct, not altogether alone. To 
some extent a like character is seen in the 
truly regal L. Regale, which, in its way, is 
unequalled. That now under review attains, 
when established, 4 feet or so high, the colour 
of the strongly-reflexing flowers being known 
as minium red. The petals are copiously 
spotted with purple. Its natural flowering 
period is mid-July, at which season visitors 
to the Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings 
have, during the last two or three years, been 
afforded an opportunity of making its 
acquaintance. 

Thus far it has only been seen in quantity 
from the Alder River Nursery, Iver Heath, 
the sumptuous groups of it in company with 
other kinds in the nature of a treat. A 
garden Lily first and foremost, it is best 
suited to positions affording moderate shelter, 
thinly screened from the hottest sun. A 
loam-loving plant, and delighting in a cool 
root-run, it is not happy in hot, sandy soils, 
or those containing much lime. ‘To fibrous 
loam, in the proportion of one-half, 
thoroughly decayed leaf-mould and sand in 
equal parts may be added, a good depth of 
the mixture to be accompanied with complete 
drainage. <A stem-rooting kind, it, in eom-= 
mon with others similarly endowed, is best 
if deeply plarted—6 inches or 8 inches deep 
sufficing. And because of this, ground shelter 
should be provided. It may be of the hardy 
pure white Heaths, Hammondi or Serlei, 
Which would bear it company in flowering, 
and supply a fitting contrast to its flowers; 
or of dwarf shrubs as Kalmias, Ghent, or 
Mollis Azaleas, Rhododendron racemosum, 
Ledum, or something akin, flowering at 
another season of the year. 


HH), -H. JENKINS. 





Bedding Pelargoniums.—Visiting various 
gardens recently, I observe that a revival of 
bedding Pelargoniums appears to be in pro- 
gress. Generally I have noticed that these 
have been potted off singly from the cutting- 
boxes into $-inch pots, but the old practice of 
mossing these subjects had much to commend 
it. Carefully mossed, and given plenty of 
room when returned to the boxes, the plants 
made vigorous growth, they were more easily 
handled than when in pots, and they trans- 
planted with excellent balls and with the 
minimum of disturbance or cheek to the roots. 
Where these Pelargoniums are grown they 
may be given a fairly comfortable, not too 
moist, atmosphere yet awhile. Half-hardy 
and tender annuals should now be sown. The 


needful pricking off of others of these things 
formerly sown must be seen to in good time. 
Congestion in seed-pang, even if of short dura- 
{ion, means loss of vigour, which, in turn, 
means unsatisfactory plants throughout the 
season, so that whenever seedlings are fit to 
handle let them be seen to.—W. McG. 
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Lilies for the South of Spain. 


In reply to ‘Don Quixote” (p.. 648, last 
volume) the difficulties in the way of much 
suecess with. Lilies in the south of Spain are 
not only the heat, but the early and long 
continuance of drought. This, according to 
a lady of my acquaintance long resident 
there and who is shortly returning after a 
few months’ stay in Hngland, would most 
likely militate against success except for 
such as the Madonna Lily and lL. testaceum 
unless special cultural conditions were pro- 
vided. Of first importance. among these, 
early autumn planting would be considered 
essential in order to give the bulbs a chance 


of forming roots as quickly as possible. To 


this I would add suggestively foot-deep plant- 
ing of the bulbs, the soil below them for 
another foot deep to be liberally treated with 
decayed cow-manure and leaf-soil, conditions 
which, jointly, woukd remove them from the 
great heat and provide them with a fairly 
cool rooting medium to hoot. 

Then, as ‘‘ watering facilities,’ as ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ’’ points out, ‘‘ are good,’ why not a 
specially-prepared bed with depressed sur- 
face in a.partially sheltered place, the bed to 
be bounded by a perforated pipe from which 
water could be supplied as desired. Given 
these and a measure of shade, with dwarf 
shrubs planted for surface protection, I 
should not hesitate to plant any of the kinds 
named by Sir Herbert Maxwell (see p. 2, 
January 8rd). I should also be inclined to 
include the Panther Lily, which we are 
told oceurs occasionally in Nature in dust- 
dry soils on the fringes of stately woods and 
like places. In the instance under notice 
the thing that matters, as it appears to me, 
is whether your Gorrespondent is prepared to 
imake special, and to some extent experi- 
mental, arrangements in order to meet an 
exceptional ease, since to plant the Lilies no 
more deeply in Spain than is done -in this 
country would, I imagine, be almost sure to 
result in failure. British gardens, soils, and 
circumstances are so readily adapted—if not 
naturally so—to meet the needs of not a few 
Lilies that the value of specially deep plant- 
ing in order to counteract great heat in ex- 
ceptional cases, and which one feels sure 
would prove an important factor. to suecess 
in the instance under notice is, perhaps, but 
barely recognised. Yet we know that in 
Nature many bulbous plants bury themselves 
very deeply in the earth, and ifin hot countries 
one reason for so doing is to eseape the heat, 
why may not the gardener do so for his pur- 
pose as occasion arises? EH. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phoenix Daffodils failing.—I would be glad 
fo iknow why enclosed bulbs of Daffodils 
shrivel up instead of coming to perfection. 
This is the second year they have done so. 
Out of many dozens of ‘bulbs there willl be 
only two or ‘three flowers, and they will. be 
inferior.—J. LT. W. 

[The immediate @ause of the non-flowering 
of the Daffodils is 'that the bulbs are not 
large enough, the result, probably, of some 
error jof cultivation or unsuitable soil. 


Judged by the bases-of some of the bulbs sub-‘ 
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been moved after root growth has well begun 
than. which nothing is more calculated to 
jeopardise their good flowering in the follow- 
ing year and to minimise its chances for a 
further season. However brought about, the 
bulys sent are decidedly undersized, and we 
are surprised that they show any signs of 
floweming whatsoever. At the same time, ilt- 
is encouraging to report that both root fibres: 
and leaves are quite ‘healthy, so that with 
soil—of which you say nothing—in- good] 
heart, all should be well in due course. To 
be successful in the cultivation of the Daffo- 
dil, the bulbs should be tifted, divided, and 
transplanted during their dormant period— > 
that is, lifted in July and replanted within a7 
month. Such things cannot with impunity be ~ 
lifted and replanted, at any moment con- 7 
venient to the cultivator. ~At a more season- 9 
able time we hope to publish an article on this 
subject. | ; 


Flag Irises failing.—Can you tell me if fhe ~ 
pale blue Iris (commonly known as Flag) 
needs any special treatment? I-have beem in © 
this place just over two years. The first year 
I had quite a lot of bloom, last year onlijy 
about four vheads, and this year, so far, only — 
one very smll flower-sitem tis to be seen. I 
have seyen fairly large clumps. The leaves— 
look very healthy ; the soil is rather clayey. — 
What should I do to induce flower-spikes? I 7 
have been-feeding them with Clay’s Fertiliser | 
Since January.—W. J 

[We are not mure-to what particular Tris 
you refer, the common Flag being of a deep — 
purple colour, not ‘* pale blue.’? The eubtural 
essentials are, however, practically the same 
for all the *‘ Mag ’’ Irises. All the members 
of this section are sun-lovers. Certain of 7 
them may do in partial shade for a time, 
though in such positions they presently de-~ 
cline, and refuse to flower. As to soil, they 
like a light, well-drained Toam, and are often — 
quite happy in stony ground and on ¢Cal- ~ 
vareous soils. They are particularly partial J 
also ito lime, and an application of lime to a 
limeless soil usually tends.to improve them. — 
In your case, the clay soil should be improved | 
by adding sharp grit, light soil, or old mortar 
screenings—anything, in fact, of a nature eal- 
culated to improve drainage, and introduce 
soil best suited to their well-being. “Failing 
the old mortar, a dressing of lime should be — 
given. In planting, keep the rhizomes (root- 
stock) practically level -with the surface. 
March is the best season for replanting, fail-— 
ing whieh Jate August and September a good 
second. | 5 ; 


Hemerccallis Thunbergi.—This dwarf Day ~ 
Lily appears to be altogether obscured by the 
taller H. flava, and it is rather a pity that ~ 
such should be the case. H. Fhunbergi may © 
correctly be described as a miniature H. 
flava, and those who, by reason of small, or 
comparatively small, borders may be loth to 
devote space to the bolder variety, would find 
H. Thunbergi an acquisition. Like the better- 
known Variety, it is of a very accommodating 
nature and succeeds well in any ordinary 
garden soil.—A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Narcissus incomparahilis Mary Anderson. 
—Whether it is planted in unsuitable _soil or 
whether the variety is more shy than others 
of the family is not, to me, apparent. Planted 
now for a considerable number of years, the 
bulbs have never flowered freely, and: the ~ 
present season is no exception to the rule. N, ~ 
Incomparabilis Mary Anderson cannot be com- 
pared with others—for example, Lulworth, ~ 
which is, perhaps, the best of the seetion.— — 
W. McG. a , 


Wasps.—The season is bringing queen — 
wasps out earlier than usual. On March. 
17th, and again on tthe 19th, stray specimens 
were observed. These escaped, but to-day 
(21st) two queens were killed. Strict watch 





mitted, the latter have at some reeemt period will be kept now for these insects.—W. McG, ~ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





| 
\Tuis is one of a series of varieties of Rhodo- 
acon indieum received from Japan during 
ithe present century. They are hardier than 
the better known forms of R. indicum or 
Azalea indica of our greenhouses, and may 


be grown out of doors in the south of England. 
The variety Hinodigiri, or Hinode-Geri, as it 


ax ee 


a 


} 


) 


] 





is given in some catalogues, is a- dwarf, 
‘spreading, evergreen bush, in April or early 
May bearing attractive, bright red flowers 
‘very freely._ It isan excellent little plant 
for a bed in a prominent part of the garden, 
such as the outskirts of a lawn. Light, sandy 
‘soil containing  liftle peat is most suitable 
for its requirements, while it may be in- 
creased by cuttings of half-ripe shoots, 
8 inches or 4 inches Jong, inserted in pots of 
sandy peat in a close frame. . D. 





The Red-berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa). 
—Hlderberries, as a rule, are coarse shrubs 





Rhododendron indicum var. Hinodigiri. 


and ought only to be planted in places where 
they cannot interfere with more delicate 
plants, but there is a place for them, patticu- 
larly for S. racemosa, which, when covered 
with loose panicles of red fruits, towards the 
end of June, is a very showy object. More- 
over, it has produced a number of varieties 





lihododendron inlicum Hirodigiri. 


which differ from the type by the leaves being 
divided into numerous fine segments or by 
their being of a pleasing golden colour. §8. 
racemosa is widely distributed in Europe, 
Asia Minor, Siberia, and N. China, and is 
found as a bush 6 feet to 12 feet high, with 
long, terminal panicles of creamy-white 
flowers borne about the end of April and fol- 
lowed by small red fruits. Like other Eiders, 
it gives the’ best results in cool, moist, and 
moderately heavy, loamy soil, and does not 
object to a little shade. The cut and coloured- 
leaved varieties may appeal. to some people 
rather than the type, for they are particu- 
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larly useful for grouping with coloured- 
foliaged or fine-foliaged shrubs provided they 
ean be given plenty of room. Good ones 
ave :—laciniata, in which the leaflets are 
deeply cut or divided almost to the midrib; 
plumosa, in which the leaflets are divided 


into numerous deep and fine segments: 
plumosa aurea, a counterpart of the last- 
named, except that the colour is a pretty 
shade of golden-yellow; serratifolia, ornata, 
and. tenuifolia, each of which has finely- 
divided leaflets. They can be increased by 


cuttings of soft or ripened shoots, or the 


branches may be layered. The fine-leaved 
forms are often cut well back each spring.— 
D. 

The Cornish Elm (Ulmus_ stricta).—The 
Cornish Elm is a more familiar object in 
hedgerows in Devonshire and Cornwall than 
in other parts of the country, although there 
ig a good deal to be said in favour of using ‘t 


more extensively elsewhere, especially in 
hedgerows, avenues, and publie roads. Its 
chief assets are its narrow head, and erect 


and comparatively small branches, whereby }t 
casts less shade than large, spreading trees 
like U. campestris, U. nifens,and U. montana, 
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whilst there is less risk of old branches 
snapping off. It is known by a variety of 
names, and is sometimes referred to as a 


variety of both U. campestris and U. nitens. 
There are, however, reasons why it should be 
separated from both species. In leafage it 
most closely resembles U. nitens, but it differs 
fron that species by bearing smaller clusters 
of flowers and by the blooms opening a month 
Inter. Moreover, it is said to reproduce itself 
from seed. Mature trees may be 70 feet to 
100 feet high, with trunks 2 feet to 3 feet in 
diameter. When attention is paid to the re- 
moval of the lower branches whilst they are 
small a considerable length of clear trunk 
may be obtained, and, as the wood is tough 
and of good quality, it is valuable for a 
variety of purposes, including the building of 
racing boats. It produces suckers freely, 
which form a means of increase, whilst by 
layering branches young trees may also be 
obtained. Planted in streets and roads it re- 
quires less pruning than other Elms with 
spreading heads.—W. Kk. 

Rock Roses (Cistus).—Rock Roses are, un- 
fortunately, not quite so hardy-as one could 
wish, and it is only in the warmer counties 
that one meets with them doing well. Never- 
theless, their cultivation should not deter 
planters giving them a trial, as in some win- 
ters they pass through unscathed, especially 
when given a sheltered position and slight 
protection from cutting winds during January 
and. well into the spring. There are few more 
beautiful flowering shrubs than C. florentinus 
or C. ladaniferus at their best, the beautiful 
white flowers with large blotches of yellow 
and dark red respectively reminding one of 
the Hibiscus family. Some of these Gum 
Cistuses are worthy of wall space; in any case 
the finest specimens that have come under my 
notice were planted on raised mounds of light 
soil kept up by large boulders of flint and 
sandstone. Several varieties are unique for 
the rock garden. As this genus is more or 
less tender it is well to keep up a supply of 
voung plants, which may be obtained by eut- 
tings in autumn under cloches, as well as by 
seeds sown in spring in boxes or pans of light, 
peaty, sandy soil. Generally speaking, seed- 
lings make plants more quickly than do 
euttings.—J. M. 


Cistus laurifolius.—‘‘ N. Ji.’ (page 158) is 
quite justified in recommending Cistus lauri- 
folius as the hardiest Rock Rose. It will 
stand a much greater frost than any of the 
Rock Roses grown in this country, although I 
have. known C. salvifolius and C. cor- 
bariensis live for a good many years in the 
North without being destroyed. C.. lauri- 
folius is a bold-looking, handsome shrub, and 
when a plant is 6 feet or more in height, as 
two of mine are, it constitutes quite an orna- 
ment to the garden when in bloom. It is 
easily raised from seeds, which I prefer to 
sow in a cool or cold greenhouse in pots of 
light soil in April or May, transplanting the 
seedlings to single small pots when big 
enough to handle, and planting them out in 
autumn or keeping them in the pots under 
glass until spring. It takes a few years for 
a plant to become 6 feet high, but it will 
bloom when quite small and increase in 
beauty annually. The purple-flowered species 
are not so hardy as the white-flowered ones, 
and some of the latter, such as C. lusitanicus, 
are excellent for warm gardens.—s. A. 


Jasminum primulinum, introduced some 
years ago from China, has proved rather a 
disappointing plant in gardens. When first 
shown as a pot plant well furnished with ifs 
large, beautiful yellow flowers it created im- 
mense interest. In most places it has failed 
to flower satisfactorily outside, even on a 
hot wall and apparently pot culture, with the 
roots confined, is necessary; in this way it 
flowers well and should be useful to those who 
require distinet plants for indoor work in 
spring. 
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Greenhouse Plants Certificated in 1919. 


As might be expected, with matters horticul- 
tural settling down into a more normal state, 
the number of certificated greenhouse plants, 
exclusive of Chrysanthemums, was greatly in 
advance of those of 1918. In that year there 
were only six Awards of Merit, whereas in 
1919 no less than twenty-one different sub- 
jects were given awards, while upon two the 
higher honour of a First-class Certificate was 
bestowed. ‘These two were— 

PELARGONIUM “CRISPUM- VARTIEGATUM, 1% 
variety of the Citron-scented Pelargonium 
crispum, in which the leaves are freely mar- 
gined with white. It forms a rather upright- 
growing specimen whose slender shoots are 


furnished with prettily-crisped leaves. First- 
class Certificate Duly 29th. 
NERINE Mrs. H. J. Evwets.—A_ delightful 


variety of Nerine which had previously been 
given an Award of Merit. The colour of the 
flower iss 
rose-carmine towards the centre of the blcoms. 
The glittering coruscations of the petals and 
their crisped character go to form a delight- 
ful flower. First-class Certificate November 
4th. 

The different subjects to which Awards of 
Merit were made are set forth below :— 

BEGONIA GENERAL ALLENBY.—A large flower 
of an intense scarlet colour. Award of Merit 
July 1st. 

3EGONTIA KING ALBERT.—The flowers of this 
are of a brilliant yermilion tint. 


Beconra Mrs. J. S. Brunton.—A deep 
salmon-pink-eoloured flower. 
BEGONIA QUEEN OF THE DBELGIANS.—A mas- 


sive flower of a lovely shade of salmon. 

3EGONIA SNOWDRIFT.—The flowers of this 
are of the purest white and of great sub- 
stance. 

All of the five Begonias above named have 
large double - flowers, and were all given 
Awards of Merit on July 1st. 

3OUVARDIA PINK PERFECTION.—A very fine 
pink-flowered Bouvardia which originated as 
‘a root sport from President Cleveland. It 
promises to become a universal favourite. 
Award of Merit December 2nd. 


CARNATION MRS. WALTER HrEMusS.—This is a 
lovely perpetual-flowering variety of a bright 
pink colour with slightly fringed petals and 
possessing a pleasing fragranee. Award of 
Merit November 18th. 

CARNATION SAFFRON.—A beautiful perpetual- 
flowering variety of vigorous growth. The 
flowers are of a clear light’ yellow colour and 
stand out distinct from most of the others. 
Award of Merit May 20th. 

FREESIA: BARTLEY GOLDFINCH.—The finest of 
all the yellow-flowered Ireesias, of good 
habit, and with rich golden flowers. shaded. 
with orange. Award of Merit April Sth. 

IReestA = =BartLEy Matrve.—aA — beautiful, 
sweetly-scented flower. The mauve-coloured 
blossoms are shaded with reddish-violet. 
Award of Merit April Sth. 

IreesrA BARTLEY Rose.—The flowers of this 
are of a bright carmine-rose with a-light- 
coloured throat. Award of Merit April Sth. 

FREESIA DApby-LONG-LEGS.—An outrageous 
name for a very distinct and striking Freesia 


of unusual stature. The flowers, too, are 
more spreading than in the other kinds: The 


colour is a very pleasing shade of rosy-mauve, 
with a light tube blotched inside with orange. 
Award of Merit March 11th. 

Ireesid MERRY Wupow.—A _ rosy-lilac 
flower, deeper at the margins, light tube 
striped with red, and marked with yellow 
inside. Award of Merit February 25th. 


kind of deep salmon lit up with’ 


- bata, which, to some extent, obscured the 






Freesti Prnxir.—This variety is of a dey 
lightful shade of light pink, with a blotch of — 
yellow in the interior, Award of Merit 
March 25th. é 

FReesta Rose Beauty.—The beautiful rose. 
coloured flowers of this Freesia were admired 
by everyone. A marked contrast is furnished — 
by the white tube. Award of Merit February 
25th. 

NERINE BoOwpeENT ALBA.—A form of the now ~ 
well-known Nerine Bowdeni, with pure white” 
flowers. The segments are, however,? 
narrower than those of the typical Nerine 
Bowdeni. Award of Merit October 21st. 

NERINE Exontra.—Said to be a Mhybrid be- 7 
tween Nerine Bowdeni and Nerine Fothergilli. | 
The colour of Hxonia is a rich rosy-carmine, | 
Award of Merit October 21st. j 

NERINE Miss. CECILY ELWrs.—A quainte 
varlety in which shades of rose and carmine— 
mingle with a kind of leaden hue. Award of) 
Merit November 4th. { 

'PELARGONIUM WHITEKNIGHT’S GLORY.—A | 
very promising variety of the Zonal sect ion. | 
It is of good habit and has large bold trusses: i 
of flowers, in colour rich salmon suffused) 
with orange. Promises to be a good variety — 
for bedding. Award of Merit. May 20th. "3 

PRIMULA. MALACOIDES PRINCESS DPATRICTA.—~ 
The single flowers of this are remarkable for | 
their large size. Theyre of a bright rose_ 
colour with a yellow eye. Award of Merit) 
February 25th. 

PRIMULA MALACOIDES THE PRESIDENT. — y | 
semi-double-flowered variety of this now) 
popular Primula. The flowers of the new-_ 
comer are a kind of bright rosy-lilac, and the | 
habit of the plant remarkably good. Award 
of Merit January 28th. | 

SCHIZANTHUS WISETONENSIS SNOWFLAKE.—A_ 
remarkably fine strain of the purest white- 
flowered form of Schizanthus. Award of. 
Merit May 20th, Ww. T. @ 
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Clivia miniata. 


A RECENT note on Clivia miniata, Or; as it isi 
also called, Imantophyllum = miniatum,  re- 
minds me that a good: many years ago I had 
charge of the plant-houses in a lange SScotitish 
garden in one of which Clivias were grown 
in fairly large tubs. These plants were very 
healthy and free flowering, but the blooms, 
although of good size and substance, were 
very pale in colour. On drawing the gar- 
dener’s attention to the matter, he said that 
the plants ‘were probably a breakaway from 
the type. As they were. grown almost 
directly under a large piece of Acacia deal- 
















light, I suggested that this might aecount for | 
the paleness of the blooms. It was decided 
to test this, and two of the tubs were moved 
into the full light. The remainder of the 
flowers was normal in colour, and, in the 
following season, all the tubs were moved 
from the influence of the Acacia, and the re- 
sults were quite satisfactory. 

I have observed, too, that if Clivias be 
hurried along by rather too much heat the 
blossoms are~ paler than they ought to be. 
As this ‘hurnying on is done more particu- 
larly in early spring—not entirely with a 
view to hastening the Clivias, but to accommd- 
date other plants—the same reasoning holds 
good—namely, that at this season there is 
apt to be dull and sunless weather, which 
prevents the Glivias from developing their 
full colour..In many cases Clivias are treated 
with little consideration after they flower, 
and are given hajphazaird attention—if, ‘im- 
deed, they receive any attention at all. 
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Knowing this, if has often surpaksed me that 
these plants do so well considering the per- 
functory attention which they receive. 

A Scorrrstt GARDENER. 


The Chimney Bellflower 
(CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS). 

makes a fine show, 

planted in the her- 


bloom, 


pons or 


THis, when in 
either grown in 
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make larger plants, but there is less risk of 


losing them during winter. Seed sown in 
June will produce plants Jarge enough for 


potting in August, and where this is done, 


and they are afterwards stood in a cold frame 
for the winter, 'they make nice, sturdy stuff 
for planting out line following spring. Choose 
a piece of well-prepared ground in an open 
position, and set out the plants about 15 
inches apart each way, so as to allow them 


The Chimney Beliflower (Campanula pyramidalis). 


baceous borders. In some gardens, untess 
the plants are protected in winter, they are 
apt to damp off. Many treat C. pyramida.lis 
“as a biennial, sowing the seed in spring and 
flowering the plants in the autumn of the next 
year ; but to have Jarge, well-furnished speci- 
mens, Girrying from a dozen to eighteen 
spikes each, it is better to sow the seed in 
Gold frames in June, and grow the plants on 
a couyle of years before flowering them. 
When treated in this manner, they not only 


ample room to develop. During the summer 
they must be kept free from weeds, and, 
should the weather be very dry, they will 
moed watering. By the autuinn;, if well 
looked after, they will be strong clumps, 
which will be able to resist the frost the fol- 
lowing winter. 

Plants of this class are useful for a variety 
of purposes: ‘They may be lifted and put 
into pots of suitable sizes, when they will be 
found most useful for decoration during the 
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latter grand 
like 


conservatories 


part of the summer, making 
plants for standing in corridors or 
places, and for grouping in 
they have few equals. Such clumps as these, 
when planted in the borders, 
make a fine show, especially when from three 
to five are used to form a group, allowing 
ample room between them. If liberally 
treated when grown in pots, the plants re- 
tain their folinge until the flowering period 
is over, which is n great advantage, for 
whem used in halls or corridors this gives 
them a noble appearance. 


herbaceous 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of various Primulas.—I orew a 
lot of Primuias from seed lasit autumn in an 
unheated greenhouse, and they haye done 
very well, and are row mosiily in bloom. 
They are malacoides, Kewensis, obconica, 
sinensis, stellata, Bullyana, and Beesiana. -I 
will be obliged if you ‘will let me know: 
1. What is the best compost To. 
Should the plants be fed in any way when 
in flower? 3. After flowering, what treat- 
ment should they get? 4. Is it better to raise 
seedlings every year or to keep the old 
Plants? 5. Will any of these do if planted 
outside and left there all the year?—REeEn- 
FREWSHIRE. 

[The Pest compost for Primula malacoides, 
P. Kewensis, P. obeonica, P. sinensis, and LP. 
stellata would be good turfy loam two parts, 
decayed Oak or Beech leaves and sharp sand 
one part each. To this a dusting of old soot 
or bone meal might be added. Pass all 
through a g-inch sieve and mix thoroughly. 
With the exception of P. Kewensis, the others 
should be raised annually from seeds. For 
P. Bulleyana and Beesiana more Joam should 
be used, or without further ado MALY 
be planted in the open in a quite cool or even 
moist or wet spot. They are quite hardy 
and effective near water. The’ finst-named 
set requires to be kept indoors, and succeeds 
best in a temperature of about 50 degs. In 
the soil mixture above named little feeding 


use? » 


these 


would be required, though weak liquid 
manure or weak scot-water might be e@iven 
oceasionally. The Hibbertia, Clematis, and 


Hardy Orange you would most likely get 


from any grower of greenhouse (plants, while 
the Dougtasia could be had from a nurseny- 
man Who sipecialises in alpine plans. | 
Callistemons.—There is in cne of the pnlant- 
houses here a small collection of Calliste- 
mons, also known as Metrosideros, or, more 
familiarly, as the Bottle-brush plant. The 
majority of ‘the plants are grown in 6-ineh 
or 7-inch pots, in which they do very well. 
Naturally of a somewhat straggling habit, 
Callistemons should be judiciously pinched 
in their earlier stages; in order that they 
may be made as bushy as possible. Their 
wiunts are few; and they succeed quite well 
in any compost which is suitable for the 
ordinary run of greenhouse plants, and, 
though they appreciate a slight admixture of 
peat, they do not demand it. After flowering, 
the young shoots are decidedly ornamental, 
these, im most cases, being of a vivid searlet 
colour.’ It is best, however, to cut the plant 
rather closely back after it bicoms, and to 
give a little extra heat until fresh growth is 
visible. Then repotting can be done, and, if 
{he plants be given routine treatment after- 
wards, they may safely be placed out of doors 
in July and August, in order to ripen up the 
wood. I have no doubt that Callistemons are 
hardy in the South of England, but the re- 
sults of experiments here have, even in our 
mild climate, proved discouraging. Calliste- 
mon speciosus might be experimented with 
in such. districts, and its bright | flowers 
would be appreciated. C. Salignus isa useful 
variety, with pale yellow flowers, while other 
desirable sorts may be named in C.. flori- 
bundus, C. pheniceus, C. rigidus, and .C, 
eoccineus.—W. McG., Balmae. 
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Bedding plants.—The hardier subjects, 
such as Zonal Pelargoniums, Tuberous Be- 
gonias, Lobelias, Ageratums, and so on, may 
now be moved out of houses into pits and 
frames, where they can be gradually har- 
dened oft. Until they become inured to the 
changed conditions, watering must “for a 
time be carefully done, and in the morning 
only, so that in the event of a sharp fall of 
temperature occurring at night the foliage 
and soil about the roots will be in a fairly 
dry condition, and less susceptible to injury. 
A stoek of covering material in the shape of 
mats, dressed canvas, or bracken is necessary 
to cover down with at night, as nothing 
should be left to chance. The houses thus 
vacated will then be at liberty for other pur- 
poses, such as Tomatoes, Melons, Cucumbers, 
or the growing on of a stock of greenhouse 
plants for late summer and autumn decora- 
tion. Pot up or prick into boxes Salvias 
for bedding, Cosmos, sweet-scented Tobacco, 
Tagetes, Phlox Drummondi, Iceland Poppies, 
Dianthuses in variety, and sweet Scabious. 
Pineh out the points of bedding Caleeolarias, 
{o induce a -bushy growth, and. ventilate 
freely during the day. 


Violas, now growing freely, and Pentste- 
mons should be subjected to free exposure, 
as the time is close at hand for planting 
these in permanent positions. Get hardy 
annuals sown in well-prepared soil, and, if 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining a fine 
tilth, cover the seeds to the necessary depth 
with fine-sifted soil obtained from elsewhere. 
Annuals should be grown in good, bold 
groups, and not in meagre-sized patches, if ‘a 
fine display is wished for. Plant earby-flower- 
ing border Chrysanthemums if the plants 
have been well hardened, or, if divisions of 
old stools are to be the means of affording 
stock, get the same done now, as they have 
now started to make vigorous growth. Sow 
more Sweet Peas, and get those raised in 
pots ‘planted out, and stake at once. Mig- 
nonette, being always in.demand, should be 
sown in quantity by the side of paths, and in 
the vicinity of house windows, where the 
odour of the flowers will afford full enjoy- 
ment. If early crops of 


French Beans and Scarlet Runners are de- 
sired, a sufficient number of plants may be 
raised in pots or boxes to plant a few rows 
of the former and a row of the latter in 
sheltered positions in due course. A very 
slight ‘amount of warmth will suffice for the 
raising, after which they should be given cool 
treatment, and finally hardened. Sow Vege- 
table Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers in slight 
warmth, and pot them off as soon as they 
have made the first rough leaf. These 
plants will answer for setting out under 
handlights, or to be given some kind of pro- 
teechion. Make another sowing in ten or 
twelve days’ time. Give Chilies and Capsi- 
cums their final shift, and. stop growths 
until the plants have attained a size to fit 
them for bearing a good crop of fruit. Fly 
being the greatest enemy of these plants, 
vaporise occasionally, and syringe copiously, 
except when in flower. Get maincrop Carrots 
sown in drills 1 foot apart, after having made 
the surface as firm as the nature of the soil 
may warrant. Sow Globe Beet in larger quan- 
tities, and make sowings of Salsafy and Scor- 
zonera in proportion to the demand _ for 
either or both, and the same with regard to 

srussels’ Chicory or Witloof. ‘Get early- 
sown Peas, which are now growing apace, 
moulded and staked, and keep the hoe going 
between the rows of Broad Beans, autumn- 


sown Onions, Parsnips, and early Lettuces, 


ete. A. W: 


Scotland. 


Plant-nouses.—The first rush of work in 
connection with early crops out of coors hav- 
ing passed, if becomes necessary to pay a 
little attention to -—piant-houses. There is 
always at this season a certain amount of 
congestion, due mainly to the needs of halt- 
hardy stuff ultimately to go outside. This 
congestion is unavoidable, whether the glass 
be extensive or limited in area. Observation 
inclines me to the belief that the man who 
has ample space under glass is invariably 
the greatest offender in this matter. With 
the approach of more favourable weather, 
however, much of the stuff to which allusion 
has been made may be removed to pits or to 
cold frames, in which, if the necessary pro- 
tecting materials are to hand in 'the event of 
frosts, the plants will be quite safe. Cycla- 
mens now begin to fade, but as yet they must 
be kept fully supplied with moisture. It is 
early enough to lessen the supply when the 
plants go quite out of bloom. Very bright 
and effective are some 10-inch pans filled 
with a rosy-red Nicott#ina. These have been 
useful for over a month, and will remain in 
good order for some time yet. Seldom. haye 
Arum [Lilies been better ; spathes have been 
freely produced, and the foliage beams testi- 
mony to the value of \soot-water given fre- 
quently and in a weak stalte. Heliotropes on 
a wall which were eut back rather severely 
early in the year aré now again-on the point 
of flowering. Among other plants used on 
roof or rafter may be included Clematises, 
Ivy-leaved Pelangoniums, and the climbing 
Fern, Lygodium  sscandens. The last does 
quite well in ‘the temperature of an ordinary 
ereenhouse, but if very dong trails are re- 
quired for cutting, it will be found useful 
when grown-on the back wall of a vinery. 
Primulas of sorts are showy at this time, 
and Zonal Pelargoniums may, if required, be 
permitted to ‘hioom. A batch of the bright 
searlet, Alonsion incisifotia in 4-inch pots has 
been showy, and if the flower-spikes be 
pinched off before seeds form the plant may 
almost be termed perpetual flowering.. For 
the stove, a final batch of Gloxinias may be 
qolited up, as wellias more Gesneras. Pot off 
rooted euttings of such things as Libonin 
floribunda, Pentas rosea, Justicia carnen, 
and that class of plants generalhy, fromthe 
propagating pit. The coloured Tradesean- 
tias are useful in their way, and leaf-cut- 
tings of Saintpaula jonantha, if put in now, 
will soon develop into useful plants. Secure 
early cuttings of Lorraine Begonias, and cut 
over the last batch in bloom. Last season I 
had considerable success wilth two-year-old 
plants. These were (potted in date August 
from 5-inch pots into S-ineh pots, and they 
made very fine specimens, the bloom almost 
smothering the foliage. This method will be 
more Jargely adopted during the present 
season, and some of the most promising 
Pants in 5-inch pots are being reserved for 
this purpose. Achimenes and Caladiums can 
now be started. Those who like Ixoras know 
that, to do them really well, the temperature 
should never be much below 70 degs. Cut- 
tings of Coleus thrysoideus will strike readily 
now in a propagating case, ; 

Pricking off.—At this season there is al- 
Ways much pricking off to be attended to, 
and, when possible, this should bhe- done 
without delay. Seedlings of Stocks, Asters, 
Lovelia, Marigolds, Zinnias, Petunias, ete., 
may now be pricked out safely into well-pre- 
pared beds—brought up near the glass—in 
cold frames. Seedlings of Cinerarias, -Pri- 
mulas, and Double Petunias ‘will be safer, 
yet awhile, in the greenhouse. 

W. McGurroa, 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


swelling freely. 


May 1, 1920 — 


Midland Counties, 


Forced Strawberries that have 
hardened off in cold frames after fruiting will 


been — 


be planted in well-manured and deeply dug — 


ground at 2 feet apart. The soil in the pots 
is given a thorough soaking before planting. 
These will, if well eared for, ripen a crop of 
fruit towards the end of the summer, and 
after the mainecrop is finished, after which 
they will be grubbed up. Unless required for 
increase, runners should be removed as they 
appear. 


Pears.—A sharp look-out should be kept for 


the Pear midge, and the smal, affected fruits 
picked off and burned, After the fruit has 


set, Pear trees should be thoroughly sprayed 


with Bordeaux mixture. 


Cherries are very subject to black fly, and 
this pest spreads rapidly when unchecked. 


t = 
Directly the trees have flowered, spray with ~ 


Quassia Compound, and again in two days’ 
time, choosing the hour when the Jeayes are 
not exposed to the direct ipower of the sun, 
or blackening may follow. These remarks 
also apply to other fruit trees athacked by 
green or black fly. 


Early Peaches have finished stoning, and 
the.temperature of the house has been raised 
several degrees. The final thinning has been 
earried out, and the fruits that are left are 
The borders are watered as 
often as necessary, and weak manure-water 
afforded at each watering. For Peaches, I 
have found guano an excellent manure when 
applied in solution, and nothing is better 
when it can be obtained good. In late houses 
a little time is spent daily in disbudding, 
thinning ‘the fruits, ete. In this way the 
work comes lighter than if done all at once, 
and it is far better for the trees that dis- 
budding should be done a little at a time. 
Do not rub out any shoots that have wéell- 
placed fruits at their base, but pinch such 
shoots when about 4 inches long, leaving 
three or four leaves ‘to each shoot. Syringe 
the trees freely every day with clear water. 


Vines require to be looked over once or 
twice weekly, stopping all dateral. growths 
that are extending beyond one leaf, and 
those in later houses to one or two joints 
above where the bunches are showing. 
plete the planting of 


Potatces as speedily as possible, but 
choose fine weather, especially so on wet, 
heavy land. It will be far better to wait a 
few days than to attempt planting unless the 
ground can be worked and left in good con- 
dition. A further sowing of 


Broad Beans has been made to furnish a 
late supply. ,This sowing. was made on 
ground of a retentive nature, that was well 
trenched and manured, so that ‘tthe plants 
will be able to withstand drought and heat. 
Turnips are now sown at fortnightly inter- 
vals till the middle of August. The plants 
are thinned ‘in good time ito a distance of 6 
inches apart. Onions for pickling will now 
be sown on firm, poor soil, as, if sown in 
rich Jand, the bulbs grow too large. 
maincrop of Celery plants is now being 
pricked out at 4 inches apart, so that a ball 
of soil may be lifted with the roots at ‘the 
time of transplanting. 


Herbaceous horders.—Many early-flower- 


ing subjects, as  Delphiniums, Lupins, 
Pmronies, Heleniums, Galegas, the taller 
Campanulas, ete., now need support. It is 
not necessary or desirable to stake evyery- 
thing, only those specially liable to injury. 
For plants in groups, a few sprays of Pea- 
sticks placed around and among them will be 
found sufficient, and by the time they reach 
the flowering stage the plants practically 
hide all the sticks. SEW. 
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Potatoes in the first instance. 


them in 
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Inter-cropping in the Vegetable Garden. 


Ir is evident that the necessity. for cropping 
the vegetable garden to its utmost extent is 
as vital as ever. In these times one crop in 


a season is not getting the most out of the 


soil. Wherever a useful purpose is likely to 
be served by a departure from the methods 
that at one time answered well enough the 
opportunity should not be Jet pass. Thorough 
cultivation of the soil is, of course, a neces- 
sity in the beginning. Green manure is 
scarce, and with the future holding out no 
hopes of improvement there is nothing for it 
but to make use of leaves and all decayed 
vegetable matter to provide the soil with as 
much humus as possible, and to rely on arti- 
ficials to make up the deficiency. Basic slag 
is, of course, best applied in winter, but 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia are 
fertilisers for spring use that can hardly be 
left out when ordinary manure is lacking. 
The former may be applied at the rate of 


. from 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. per square yard, and the 


latter at from 1 0z. to 2 ozs., according to the 
nature of the soil and crop. Lime is another 
invaluable substance in the garden, and may 
be applied at about 3 Ib. per square yard. 
These and other soil-improving agencies, such 
as wood ashes, road grit, and old potting soil, 
help towards a fertile soil when dug in as 
early as_ possible before planting. 

Idle ground serves no useful purpose what- 
ever. Nearly all the salading may be grown 
on the ridges between rows of Celery, and be- 
tween the earliest rows of this vegetable, if 
it is blanched with paper, more substantial 
crops may be planted, as there will be no 
necessity to disturb the bulk of the ground 
for earthing up. Shallots or dwarf Beans 
may occupy the ground between the alleys of 
Asparagus beds. Between the rows of early 
Peas, Spinach, Cauliflowers, or an _ early- 
maturing Cabbage may be grown, and im- 
mediately the haulm is removed an early 
white Turnip may be sown. ‘The earliest 
Potato plot may be used to produce the 
second crop of Broad Beans. These may be 
sown in the same row as the Potatoes, to be 
followed in due course by either Cabbage or 
Cauliflowers between the rows. In fact, with 


a little extra care, most of the ground 
intended for winter greens, excepting 


Brussels Sprouts, which are best on a plot by 
themselves, may be made to yield a crop of 
Of course, a 
lot depends on having good plants, and also 
a sbort-haulmed Potato. 

A method of growing Vegetable Marrows 
that appealed to me when I saw it two years 
ago was that of planting them among Pota- 
toes. They were planted between the rows at 


_the~end of May, and appeared. to benefit by 


the protection the haulm afforded. I also 
noted that a few dishes of early Peas were 
obtained in a similar manner. Plots now 
carrying winter Spinach and Broccoli, after 


having been dug and manured, May be 
utilised for either Beetroot, Turnips, or 


dwarf Beas, or even late Celery. As the 
early Potatoes are dug, if it has not been 
thought desirable to plant between the rows, 
lose no time in sowing either Turnips —or 
Shorthorn Carrots. ‘They will be sure to be 
useful. If the rows that are intended to hold 
late Peas are marked out early, the space be- 


tween them may yield a crop of early 
Potatoes, and after having been dug up 
-Broccoli ov something similar may _ be 


Wanted. If Leeks are likely to be useful 
during the following March select plants 
from a sowing in the open, and simply dibble 
deeply, leaving the holes to be 
filled up. either by rain or constant watering. 


These are but a few suggestions for inter- 
cropping that may interest allotment and 
small-garden holders whose aim it is to ex- 
{ract the utmost from the space at their dis- 
posal. 1 Oar | ed 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Home-saved seeds.—One occasionally meets 
with people who save their own seeds for 
years without getting a change, and who lull 
themselves into the belief that they get just 
as -good results. There may be instances 
where it is expedient to save seed of some 
rare plant, but, as a general rule, how many 
private growers ean really afford to allow 
plants to remain for seed production? Too 
frequently one finds that the endeavour to 
save seeds proves to be expensive, as instead 
of setting plants for the sole purpose of seed 
production the small growers want flowers or 
vegetables, as the case may: be, and after- 
wards, when plants are partly spent, then 
they turn their attention to seed saving. This 
is a mistaken notion and never. pays. Firms 
who grow for seed go to a deal of trouble to- 
day in order to preserve purity of stock. 
Those whose business it is to grow seeds for 
distribution select the best of the ‘ first 
fruits.’’ Only the finest seed is thus secured. 
In nine cases out of ten the private grower 
is not willing to make the sacrifice. He 
gathers his first Peas, Beans and other veget- 
ables, and then begins to turn his attention to 
seed saving. No wonder that after a season 
or two a marked difference is noted in the 
quality of the crop, and once deterioration 
sets in, it is foolish te perpetuate an economy 
which often turns out to be costly. The more 
profitable way is to deal with a firm on which 
one can rely, even if in these days, when the 
price of everything one purchases is on the 
upward grade, a higher price is askéed.— 
LEAHURST. 





Runner Beans—sowing too thickly. — Most 
people sow these too close together. During 


the past two seasons I have been impressed 
with the amount grown by a neighbour who 
sows very thinly. _I remember when Mr. 
Jowerman brought out Hardwood Success he 
showed me the plants growing on high stakes. 
The Beans were sown in double rows a foot 
from row to row, with the same distance be- 
tween each bean. Blanks in the rows can 
be made good if a few extra Beans are 
planted at the end of the row. When they 
are so thick the plants starve each other. 
—J. Crook. 

Koh! Rabi.—It is surprising that the merits 
of Kohl Rabi are not more widely known. 
The Turnip-like bulb provides a very good 
substitute for the true Turnip when that vege- 
table fails owing to drought or to attacks of 
fly. It should be used when of medium size, 
for when allowed to become too large Kohl 
Rabi is apt to be both bitter and tough. Light 
soil which has been. fairly well manured suits 
this vegetable, although it is by no means 


fastidious. Good varieties may be found in 
Harly Green. Vienna and m- LHarly Purple 
Vienna.—W. McG. , 

Early Beet.—This tis a vegetable which 
compilers of schedules for summer exhi- 
bitions may very well drop from the list. 


-Long-rooted Beet, especially not only Jacks 


flavour in August or September, but it is at 
{hat time poorly coloured. The same roots, if 
permitted to remain in the ground wntil 
November, and lifted then for exhibition, 
would be of superior colour, and when cooked 
possess the distinct flavour of the well-grown 
and mature root.—A ScoTTISH GARDENER. 


Spraying- 

Messrs. W. WEEKS AND SON, LIMITED, Manu- 
facture the Knapsack Sprayer, Weeks’ pat- 
tern. It is constructed of gun-metal and 
brass or copper throughout, so that there are 
no parts to become corroded by the use of 
chemical washes. The whole of the working 
parts, is easily accessible for cleaning or re- 














Knapsack Sprayer, the ‘‘ Weeks” Pattern. 


pairs, and the containers either brass ov 
hardened copper, as may be required for the 
various spraying mixtures that may be used. 
Those who have old brick walls on which 
fruit trees are trained will find the Weelkss’ 
Lime-washing Machine a strong, effective, 
and simple Jime-sprayer. sy using this 
machine a very great saving of time is 
effected over the old system of applying the 
wash with a brush, as the work can be done 
at from twenty times to thirty times the rate, 
besides being much better and more. tho- 
roughly executed. It is fitted with gun-metal 
pump and unchokable valves. 


Mr. G. H. RicHArps, 234, Borough High 
Street, in, sending a list of the various insecti- 
cides he supplies, calls attention to the value 
of Nicotine Liquid Insecticide, with an illus- 
tration of a tree of Apple Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling which bad been treated with this, the 
crop ‘in the lean year of 1918 being a very 
heavy one, there being no ‘trace of any in- 


sects. 


Messrs: G. AND W. PURSER direct attention 


to the Trafalgar Knapsack Sprayer, here 
figured. Special attention is paid to the 


manufas.ure of this machine, all the joints 
being well soldered and the working parts 
carefully fitted. It has been approved by the 
Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. From the «are {taken in its 
manufacture, it gives a perfect spray, and is 
also long lasting. On the same block will 


RURSERS TRAFALGAR KNAPSACK 





*MEERLESS 


TATO SPRAYER 
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PURSER'S PATENT. 


be found an illustration of The Peerless 
Potato Sprayer, which will be found equally 


useful for fruit trees, Roses, Potatoes, and 
general work. Messrs. Purser also list 
MeLeod’s New Zealand Spraying Mixture, 


used by all the largest growers in Australia 
and New Zealand for many years past. 


a 
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Morris Litrte,anp Son, Limirep, highly re- 
commend their special sulphur wash, Little’s 
Special Sulphur Wash, a ‘highly concentrated 
and eminently suitable winter wash for fruit 
and other trees, being immediaitely fate to 
all insect pests, Scale, blight, ete., and Killing 
all larvie, It should be well forced 
into the crevices of the bark with a syringe 
pump. If applied to the leaves, they should 
afterwards be sprayed with clear water. The 
proportions for general use are: One gallon 
to 100 gallons of water. Summer spraying 
should never be done when tthe sun is on the 
leaves, but always in dull weather or in the 
early morning, late afternoon, or evening, 
the exception being when spraying for red 
spider. Keep ia sharp look-out for the hateh- 
ing of any eggs (May and June) which may 
have escaped the winter dressing. One or 
two good dressings of Little’s Pesticide (in 
the proportion of one part to 110 parts water, 
wdding 1 oz. soft soap to every gallon of mix- 
ture) applied through a aulti-needle jet will 
clear ‘the trees and greatly, improve the crop 
of fruit. When the buds are opening use the 
Pesticide, one part to 500 parts water, adding 
1 oz, soft soap to each gallon of mixture ; or 
use Lifttle’s Antipest, one part to eighty parts 
water. 


CIN, efe, 


Tue Bounpary CnuemicaL Co., Liverpool, in 
a booklet dealing very fully with all the 
enemies to plant life, and of which very good 
illustrations are given, strongly recommend 
for winter washing dormant trees Lichenite, 
the caustic-sulphur wash. On trees where 
Moss and Lichen are prevalent, this is the 
most effective preparation to use during win- 
ter. It; removes such disfigurements, and 
cleanses the bark, kills insects, their eggs, 
and chrysalides, and destroys the spores of 
fungoid diseases. Strength—one ~— gallon 
makes forty gallons. Lytle’s arsenate of 
lead is recommended for the army of’ cater- 
pillars, ete., which devour foliage, buds, and 
fruit in gardens and orchards when a poison- 
ous wash is necessary, as it is seldom possible 
to reach them directly by a contact spray. 
In Lytle’s brand of lead arsenate you have 
the ideal poison spray, perfectly safe to use, 
even when the fruit is well formed, as the 
Poison only becomes soluble when devoured 
by the insects. It remains in suspension 
longer and adheres to the foliage better than 
any other brand. One pound will make from 
ton to twenty gallons of wash. 


Messrs. R. BE. Wvans Anp Co., LIMITED, Orp- 
ington, Kent, call attention to their A.C.C. 
Spray (R.H.S. Award of Merit). A liquid 
spray containing copper salts, nd especially 
jreyared for use out of doors, it being ex- 
tremely resistant to the action of fain. It is 
a fungicide, employed mainly for Potato, out- 
door Tomato, Rose, and Vine spraying, and 
haus Many advantages over coppers] rays, such 
as Bordeaux mixture, its preparation consist- 
ing simply in stirring a measured quantity 
into water, and, being perfectly soluble, it 
will not clog the nozzles or leaf pores, Tt 
leaves no unsightly deposit on the foliage, and 
the fruit requires no wiping. In the case of 
Potatoes, the cost per acre is much below that 
of Bordeaux mixture, ete. They also direct 
aitention to their lead arsenate in paste form 
for all Jeaf-biting imsects and caterpillars. 
This is specially suitable for use in the spring 
and early summer pgainst larve of the winter 
moth, codling moth, vapourer moth, Pear 
and Cherry sawfly, and is used on forest trees 
as well as fruit orchards. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS, LiMirep, makers 
of well-known disiifectants and insecticides, 
have introduced a preparation known as 
Jeyes’ Combined Insecticide and Fungicide, 
with which fruit trees can be spita yed within 
a few days of gathering the fruit, without 
any fear of its affecting the fruit. Another 
advantage in the use of this combined insecti- 
cide and fungicide is that only one wash need 
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be employed. Apple trees should be carefully 
examined inthe spring, and if Apple sucker 
or Apple weevil, which attack the flowers, 
are present, they must be sprayed before the 
blossoms begin to open. (Strength: two 
measures to the gallon.) All fruit trees should 
be sprayed just when the fruit begins to set as 
the petals fall. (Strength: one and a-half 
measures to the gallon.) Jf this is thoroughly 
done, little or no damage should result from 
sawfly or winter moth caterpillars or leaf- 
curling aphis, and the trees and fruit should 
be free from scab, mildew, leaf-blister, and 
other fungoid diseases. The trees should, 
however, be carefully examined from time. to 
time, and if any become reinfested_ they 
should be sprayed again at once. This is par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of leaf-curling 
aphis, as it is impossible to reach the whole 
of the insects when once the foliage has 
curled up. 





Spraying Essential. 
THERE are still fruit-growers who profess to 
believe that sunshine and rain are enough to 
produce the best fruit—that nature is all- 
sufficient. Spraying is absolutely essential to 
successful fruit-growing. 

The man who raises the fine, healthy crop 
year in and year out is the one most ready to 
acknowledge this fact, and it is the man who 
raises the poor fruit who is the most active in 
finding excuses, in blaming the soil, weather, 
ete., everything but his lack of proper atten- 
tion to the trees. Go into your orchard and 
examine the trees. The Moss sucks the sap 
out of the trees and closes the pores of the 
bark? ~Notice the cracks in the bark—the 
rough appearance, the scale and the Lichens! 
Is it any wonder that your trees become 
stunted and unhealthy and your fruit under- 
sized and worm-eaten? It is a question of 
how long trees will stand such treatment even 
on the finest soil. 

You may depend upon’ it that larger, 
cleaner fruit, and more of it, always comes 
from the healthy trees with clean, smooth 
bark, free from Moss, scale, and Wichen. 
Destroy the insects and -fungi-and it will add 
fully one-third to the producing capacity of 
your trees and over 50 per cent. to the market 
value of your fruit. There is just one way to 
do it—and the only way—spray. 


BEES, 


Manipulation. 


Witn the months of May and June close at 
hand, all beekeepers will have to bear in mind 
the need of proper manipulation if the bees are 
not to be enraged by the carelessness of@the 
operator. The setting of the bees into bad 
temper bas, as its effect, not only the likeli- 
hood of stings fo the manipulator, but also 
the certainty of considerable interference with 
the industry of the hive. After bees have 
been seriously disturbed, not only will it be 
found that a large amount of food has been 
consumed beyond the normal quantity, but 
also several days’ interference will have been 
caused in ordinary foraging operations—in 
fact, the whole routine_of a hive is harassed 
and overturned by careless and: improper 
manipulation. All this means loss of honey, 
and possibly loss of brood. It may mean, 
further, loss of temper-and loss of patience 
to the owner through no fault of the bees. 

A few simple notes, therefore, on manipula- 
tion of bees may be welcomed. When I write 
or speak on this branch of bee-keeping I 
always give the four C’s, which are, I claim, 
the ‘‘open sesame’’ to successful «and 
pleasurable bee-keeping. They \are Care, 
Consideration for the bees, Common sense, 
and Confidence. 

Cane presupposes forethought and gentle- 
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ness. It -is ‘most -essential to think before- 
hand, -in detail, of what is about to be done, 
but of this more anon. Roughness, anger, or 
hurry are sure invitations to the evil spirit 
of failure and mishap. Lift off the different 
covers, including the roof, without undue 
shaking or jolting of the hive. Replace sueh 
things as quilts or feeders or erates without 
crushing so wuch as one single bee if possible. 
Supposing by accident I badly crush a bee, 
my practice is to kill it off promptly and fling 
it away before the other bees get knowledge 
of their fellow’s wounding, for which they 
will instantly wish to exact due and full 
reparation. 

CONSIDERATION FOR THE BEES refers to such 
insportant matters as opening a hive only at 
seasonable times and ‘on sseasonable days. 
Chilly and damp days are bad, and thundery 
weather is to be avoided. -~Times when bees 
are busy, and are flying freely, may be taken 
to be safe for dealing with their home. 

COMMON SENSE IN BEE MANIPULATION Means 
just all that the words convey. Never 
imagine that bee-keeping is a sort of magie or 
legerdemain, though I admit that “‘ driving” 
may give, and often has given, that impres- 
sion to-an onlooker. In operating with bees — 
do what seems rational. For instance, how- 
eyer often you have worked your bees with- 
out being stung, or however immune you may 
appear to be, do not tempt Providence hy 
leaving your veil off, or by not carefully 
common sense to take precautions, which in- 
clude many points such as this, as well as 
operating from the back or side of the hive, 
being clean, and free from honey, éte., having 
a carbolie cloth or smoker at hand, or both. 
It is the purest common sense, too, to re- 
hearse the operation beforehand, at any rate 
in your mind, and to have everything re- 
quired ready and at hand before manipula- 
tion commences. 

CONVIDENCE is a great and valuable. asset 
to the successful bee-keeper, but confidence 
does not mean bravado. For instance, no suc- 
cessful bee-keeper would think of * carrying 
on’’ if the bees showed signs of calculated 
and persistent ill-temper and aggression. He 
would close up the hive, gracefully and 
gently retire from the field of operations, and 
leave the work projected, or in hand, to be 
done or completed at a more suitable time. 
Bees at those times when they resent a visit 
for manipulation have an aggravating way 
of finding out vulnerable points, such as a 
sleeve badly tied up, or not tied at all. An 
imprisoned bee is not only a local peril, but 
she has a sort of instinct by which she con- 
veys her distress to her compatriots—a_ sort 
of wireless ‘8.0.8.’ signal goes out which 
speedily brings up rescuers from the four 
points of the compass. IKxill an imprisoned 
bee if you cannot release her at once. . Never 
let timidity in any degree gain an admittance 
into your Management of bees. Be confident. 
and. determined, but not blustering or 
obstinate. 'Timidity causes tneertainty and 
hesitancy in one’s actions. It brings in its 
train unsteadiness and nervousness in-hold- 
ing’ apparatus, ete. It may-even cause Spe 
bee-keeper to hit out at-a bee which is dis- 
playing an undesirable -inquisitiveness. lo 
attack bees in this way has the same effectas 
a stray shot in a disaffected crowd of people. 

To handle bees and manage them easily is 
quite simple if only bee-owners will adopt 
such principles as these I have given to-day. 
To be afraid of bees is pure nonsense, pro- 
vided reasonable precautions are taken. 

Current work should- include stimulative 
feeding and- the application of supers in good 
time—as soonas it appears as ifa good honey- 
flow has commenced. The additional room 
which supers provide is-a good deterrent to 
natural swarming. ‘Throw the hive entrances 
wide open when nectar is plentiful. Abund- 
ance of nectar betokens an end of the robbing 
danger. 8. Re, 
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ALL SPRAYS 


FOR 


POTATOES 
and tether vegetables, 
FRUIT ano 
FLOWERS 


shou'd be 


VOSS SPRAYS 


as used by the 


LEADING COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 





BORDORITE (Ready Made Bordeaux). 

VOSS STANDARD ‘IME SULPHUR, 
CARLTON ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
RE-INFORCED CATTERSCAB (For Caterpillar 


and Fungoid Diseases). 
CARLTON SULPHIDE OF POTASH (Genuine). 
PTEROKYL (Nicotine Combination Spray). 
CARLTON QUASSIA EXTRACT. 
NICOTYL FUNGICIDE, 
Etc, Etc,, Etc. 


——.- 


FERTILIZERS 
for all Crops—both general and particular. 





Sole Manufacturers— 


WALTER VOSS. & Co., Ltd., 


18a, MILLWALL, E. 14. 


LETHORION :: 


IMPROVED METAL VAPOUR CONE 
Fumigator 
Introduced 1885. 

OTHING yet intro- 
duced has surpassed 
this valuable 

method of Fumigating 
Greenhouses. It com- 
bines economy with effi- 
ciency in every way, and 
is certain death to all 
pests, without any injury 
to vegetation ! 

Only a match required 
for starting it! Full 
=3 directions for use on each 
Rogd. Trade Mark 62957. Cone, 


Prices.—No. 1, for Frames and “ Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 
cubic ft., 9d. each; No. 2, for Small Greenhouses up to 
1,5C0 cubic ft.. 1/= each ; No. 3, for general use in Large 
Greenhouses from 2, 000 to 2,500 cubic ft., 1/6 each. 

Sold DY the Trade generally. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., LONDON, S.E.1. 





. : HE REFORD- 
Be FAMOUS FOR. 45 YEARS. 
Saity MANURE that suits all CROPS and SOILS. 
tomer used 56 lbs. and WON 41 PRIZES out of 41 EXHIBITS 


Trial Packete, 145 Bags, 14 1b 3/6; Blb , Bl-; 561K, 12/-¢ 
per cwt., 24/-. Il Orders Carriage Pald. 
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GARDEN epee 





Sole Ma nwlacturé?a: _ Bull’ s Plant Food Co. 


-When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIsSTs FREE. 


LARGE STOCKS. 


PROMPT DISPATCH. 





GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, 
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Wry tin ny veel ih EEK TANIA ne 
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Forcing 
Houses, 
Vineries, 
ay Frames, 
| Heating 
Apparatus, 
Etc., etc, 





PORTABLE WOOD PLoS. 











HOUSES, PAVILIONS, SHELTERS. 


Various designs and sizes. 
ARCHES, SEATS, VASES, TABLES, 


FENCES, BRIDGES, etc., etc. 








Dwellings, 
Rooms, 
Workshops; 
Stables, 
Rooms; 
Boxes; Cricket, Footbali, Tennis, and Golf 
Pavilions, 
Stores, 


Bungalows, 
Club Houses, 


Chapels, 
Hospitals, 
Boat and Motor Car 
Coach Houses, Schools, 
Concert and Drill Halls, 


Mission 
Offices, 

Houses, 
Billiard 

Loose 


Shelters, 
Cycle 


Cow Houses, 
Houses, Coal and 
Sheds, etc. 


Grain 
Wood 

































































POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Incubators, Foster Mothers, 
Rearers, Houses, Runs, 
Hurdles, Coops, Nest Boxes, 
Troughs, Grit Crushers, 
Kennels, Barrows, etc., etc. 


G. W. y. RILEY. Herne Hill, LONDON, S.E.24. 


Contractor to H.M. Covernment, L.C.C., and 100 Borough and District Councils. 


WORKS AND SHOW GROUND ADJOINING HERNE HILL STATION. 
ABSOLUTELY THE LARGEST IN THE KINGDOM. 


Peenone : Basten 546. 


BEEHI VES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 


Catalogue Free. 


E. H. TAYLOR, 
Welwyn, Herts. 








BARROWS, Elmsides. —Cak and Ash 
frames and legs. Wheels 18 inches, with iron tyres 2 
inches wide, thoroughly strong and well made. Immediate 
delivery. 503.each Timber cut to any size and creosoted if 
desired. Apply—SAW MILLS, Perry Hill, Worplesdon 
Surrey. 


ANADIAN SLOW COMBUSTION 


STOVES, 22 in. high, burn anything suitable work- 
shops, etc, 153. each. Allotment Tool Chests, 6 fc. long, 
£3. Send ‘tor bargain lists -MARSTONS, 1, Park Street, 
London, S.E. i 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Good, 


strong, Oiled, and dressed, stout netting, small mesh; 
will not rot, as supplied oy us to * Royal Gardens. 25 yds. 
by l yd. 3s, 6d.; or 2 A ae 7s.; or 3 yds., 10s. 6d.; sent any 
width, cart. paid.—H. J. GASSON & SONS Net Works, Rye. 








(Proprietors : The Portable Bungalow Oo., Ltd.) Telegrams: Riley, Herne Hill. 
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EATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 
HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange- 
ments of pipes. Boilers, various kinds Coils, expansi«n 
joint, socket and smoke p:pes, fitt:nge, ete, Wius. List b 
free THOS JRAVONS. Silver-ar, Workr. Krierley Hil. 


5 00 GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF 
9 RUBBER SHEETS, very little used, 6ft. by 
3 ft., 28. 6d.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 58.. post free —GASsON’S, 
Govarnment Oontractors. Rye 


EW Garden or Tennis Stop Netting, fitted 

wi h Top Cord, ttout quality, in six, nine, and twelve 

feet wide, 44d. square yard. J. ARCHER, Netting Manu- 
fa-tnrer. Heaton Park, Manchester. 


GARDEN NETTING.—Best Tanned Bird- 
proof, small mesh, 25 by 8 yards 26s., or 4 yards 13s. 
Carriage Paid.—_STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 














TO ADVERTISERS.—Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening Illua- 
trated” is Holborn 731, 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


THE DAFFODIL SHOW. 
APRIL 13TH, 1920. 


THis was held in conjunction with the fort- 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the date named, and contributed 
not a little to its fulness and success. Not 
for several year's has such a display been seen 
at Vincent Square, and seeing the earliness of 
the season this year many were surprised to 
so comprehensive and representative a 
gathering of the flowers. Generally, too, they 
were Of a high order of merit, specialists of 
the flowers bringing them from far and near. 
Practically it was the only Daffodil show of 
the year, the only occasion for which a special 
schedule containing competitive classes had 
been issued, and the only real opportunity 
the leading growers have had of foregather- 
ing in-their strength. To some extent the 
longer than usual Easter gap was responsible 
for this, and a week in so forward a year 
makes all the difference. These things not- 
withstanding, the show was of exceptional 
extent, the quality high. In the open 


sec 


COMPETITIVE SECTION 

no exhibit of forty-eight varieties representa- 
tive of the different divisions was staged. 
Three exhibitors, however, staged in the class 
for twelve trumpet sorts, the-finest lot being 
that from Mr. G. lL. Wilson, Broughshane, 
Co. Antrim, whose Monarch and Noira 
O’Neill—sulphur yellow—were yery. good. The 
Donard Nursery, Newcastle, Co. Down, were 
second with an exhibit including several 
handsome  secdlings, Mr. J. Mallender, 
Bawtry, Yorks, being third. For twelve in- 
comparabilis the only exhibitors were the 
Donard Nursery. Company, the first prize 
being awarded for what was really a superb 
lot. Croesus and Lady Moore were grand. 
For twelve Barri varieties Messrs. F. 
Herbert Chapman, Ltd., Rye, were also alone, 
staging an assortment of outstanding merit. 
Horizon, Crater, and Torsa were among the 
leading sorts. This firm was also practically 
alone in the class for nine -varieties of the 
N. poeticus type, three stems of each, 
another exhibit being disqualified, but which 
in any case would not have affected the first- 
prize award, which deservedly went to 
Messrs. Chapman for an admir: ible lot, chiefly 
seedlings. In the 


AMATEURS’. SECTION 


the most important elass was for a collection 
of twenty-four varieties, three stems of each, 
and fairly representative of the different divi- 
sions. This was strongly eontested, the first 
prize being awarded to Dr. N. Y. Lower, 
Presteign, Radnor, for a capital lot. Seville, 
Dragon, Miss Willmott, and Heroine were 
leading. sorts. The factethat-the- Rey=<a. 
Buncombe, Black Torrington, North Devon, 
and Mr. H. R. Darlington, Potters Bar, were 
second and third respectively will serve to 
show how widespread is the interest such 
exhibitions create. The Rey. T. Buncombe 
was placed: first for six varieties of 
trumpet Daffodils, three stems of each, gain- 
ing various prizes in subsequent classes.. For 
twelve varieties representing not Jess than 
six of the different divisions, Mr. G. 
Churcher, Alverstoke, was first, this exhibitor 
also leading for three varieties of poeticus. 


NEW_VARIETIES—OPEN CLASSES, 

In the class for twelve varieties (one stem 
of each) introduced into commerce since 1913, 
competition was quite strong, the -premier 
award, also the Enegleheart Cup, being won 
xy Dr. N. Y. Lower, Presteign, Radnor, for a 
particularly good  fresh-looking exhibit. 
Beauty of Radnor and Harpagon, a brilliant 
cupped Barri, were remarked. Mr. W. 3B. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Cranfield, Enfield Chase, led in the class for 
six varieties not in commerce, his Venetia, a 
chaste Leedsi, being very fine. This exhibitor 
was also awarded the first prize (the Barr 
Silver Daffodil Vase) for a collection of 
thirty-six varieties, three stems of each, 
representing seven divisions, It was certainly 
a praiseworthy gathering. For three varieties 
not in commerce, nine blooms of each, 
Messrs, I*, Herbert Chapman, Ltd., Rye, took 
the first prize, showing superb vases of Eve, 
Marmion, Rosamond, Valetta, and Bolero, 
among others. 


TRADE GROUPS. 


These were a show in themselves, and it is 
doubtful if finer displays or more brilliant 
varieties have ever been staged. That for 
which ~ Messrs. Jarr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, obtained a gold medal was of sur- 
passing excellence and variety, rich indeed in 
the Barri and incomparabilis sections, where 
so much brilliant colour obtains. Red Chief, 
Nannie, Zenith, Ruby, and Union were 
among conspicuous sorts, though the group 
teemed with novelty, and represented many 
Sections of the flower. The Donard Nur sery 
Co. were awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
for a splendid lot, in which King Alfred 
formed a glorious centre, a fine group of it 
appealing by richness and fine form, Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, Great Warley y, Magog, 
Noble, Bernardino, and Marshlight were 
noted. A Silver-gilt Flora Medal was also 
awarded Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for a collection of the choicest Narcissi, the 
firm introducing garnishing in the form of 
Smilax, Berberis, and Asparagus with excel- 
lent effect. Mrs. Backhouse, Sutton Court, 
Hereford, showed many brilliant seedlings, 
the majority on a pedestal of their own, sur- 
passing Many now in commerce; Silver-gilt 
Flora Medal. Rev. G. H. Engleheart con- 
tributed one of his unique  collections— 
poeticus varieties only (all others being past), 
though some of the shapely phe sorts, of 
which there were two or three at least, 
clearly showed outside influence. "There were 
many gems in the lot, however. Other ex- 
hibitors contributing to this section were 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park; Messrs, 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech; Messrs. R. Syden- 
ham, Ltd., Birmingham; and Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson, Lowdham, oe From Brough- 
shane, Co. Antrim, Mr. G. I). Wilson brought 
an assortment of Irish- eee seedlings, some 
charming white trumpets being among them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Greenhouse plants (L. R. C.).—The mossy 
surface referred to is caused by the stagnant 
nature of the soil. <A little more sand in- 
ecorporated with the loam, ete., would be bene- 
ficial. Bad drainage and ovelr-watering are 
also conducive to the trouble mentioned. The 
latter, however, appears to be the chief cause 
of all your failures. : 


Billbergia nutans (/'7i/sham).—This belongs 
to the natural order Bromeliaces, its best- 
known. relative being the Pineapple (Ananas 
sativus). The Billbergia is a native of Brazil, 
where it is found principally as an epiphyte 
on forest trees. It is not hardy; indeed, for 
its successful culture, the temperature of a 
warm. greenhouse or even the cool end of the 
stove is necessary. A suitable compost should 
consist mainly of peat with a little chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and silver sand. The pots 
should be clean and well drained, for this 
sillbergia needs a liberal amount of water 
when growing, but at the same time it resents 
stagnant moisture. Less water will be needed 
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during the winter than in the summer, but at 
no time must the soil be allowed to ‘get too 
dry. Potting, if needed, should be done in» 
the spring, but annual repotting is by no 
means necessary. In.that case it should b 
top-dressed each spring. It is. increased b 
division carried out in the spring. 


FRUIT, 


Vine leaves scalded (IV. /.).—The trouble. 
is due to scalding through the ventilation not, 
being properly attended to, Moisture settles) 
on the foliage at night, and if this is nof) 
dissipated early on bright 4nd sunny morn-| 
ings by ventilation carefully applied or before. 
the: sun raises the temperature, scalding ig) 
sure to follow. You might try shading the) 
particular Vine whieh is affected. . 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Destroying tree stumps (IV. Fenton). The 
following is said to be a good recipe. In the) 
autumn bore a hole 1 inch to 2 inches in dia- 
meter and 18 inches deep, put in 13 ozs. of 
saltpetre, fill with water, and plug up close) 
& the following spring put into the same hole | 
+ gill of See and then light. The stump) 
will smoulder away without blazing and leave) 


ei 
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Yew hedge dying (ZL. .G.).—The speclinel 
sent does not differ from the common Yew, 
but as you say the young shoots are golden it? 
must be the variety aurea, whose full botani- | 
cal name is Taxus bacecata aurea. There is) 
no doubt that the unhealthy condition of the 
plants is due to lack of nourishment. As but’ 
a small portion of the rainfall penetrates ‘ol 
the roots in the case of a dense Yew hedge 
yours, in all probability, needs, in the first] 
place, “a. good watering. The soil should ba™ 
lightly loosened with a fork before this is! 
done. Enough water should be given to” 
thoroughly moisten the soil around the roots, 
then in a few days a top- dressing must be 
applied. This may be made up of loam, Jeaf-" 
mould, and well-deeayed manure. After the. 
1op-dressing is done another watering should 
be given in order to carry some of the™ 
nourishment down to the moots. It is most — 
essential that a thorough watering is given® 
before the top- dressing is applied. 





SHORT REPHIES. 


R. £.—On no account use the serapings frond 
a road that has been tarred. even though the 
scrapings have been exposed to the weathers 
for any-length of time. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. . Beer.—1. Diosma? 2. 
Pulmonaria - officinalis. 3 and 4, Please send 
in bloom. Tet: —In possible to name from 
dried-up spee Subseriber.— 
Pyrus Malus floribunda atro-s suniouinea. J 
D. B., Aberdeen.—Flower very much dried up, 
but it appears to be that of Tris reticulata - 
Krelagei, 

Name of fruit.—Wm.. 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. 


F 


Belgrave.—Apple 
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Blackhbeetles in kitchen. My kitchen is, or 
rather has been, overrun with bl: ickbeetles. qT. 
have tried beetle virus with some success. . I 
have also set traps. I am at a loss to know 
the habits of this pest. Some mornings we 
have up to fifty beetles in the tr aps, and per-— 
haps the morning after not one. Some, both = 
the large onessand the small are black, and 
some a chestnut-orange.. Are these male aid | 
female? They inhabif tlre interstices between 
the skirting-boards and hot-water pipes. 
am rather interested to. know all about them, 
Will some learned person give me Infor na 
tion?—LBEETLE Virus. 
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My Lady's Domain 


ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”’—Ruskin. 





By 
FLORA. 



















Correspondence relating to Women's Interests should be addressed to ‘‘ Flora.” GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


HAVE received from C. S. Daniels and Son, 
f Wymondham, Norfolk, their illustrated 
Oklet, **A Few Choice Plants for the 
arden,’ in which a _ special feature of 
jntirrhinums is made. A copy will be sent 
iy them to any reader on application. 
Watering climbers on walls is a very 
scessary operation. Not: only Roses, but the 
jajority of other plants, are greatly assisted 
ii this time of year by a good soaking now 
jad then of weak liquid manure. Even in 
jiiny seasons wall plants are found very dry 
), the root, therefore not a moment should be 
ist in affording a good soaking. Soap-suds 
ire excellent; so also are stable drainings, 
jell diluted. A spraying with the suds will 
j2ep green-fly in check. . , 
m= * * * 

|Red-spider on Vines—_Fumigation is of 
ittle use in the destruction of this pest, 
jhich is one of the worst a gardener has to 
jittle with in the cultivation of Grapes. The 
incipal cause of red-spider is dryness in the 
aosphere, while dryness at the roots will 
‘eatly encourage it. Dryness being the chief 
use of its appearance, it stands to reason 
hat a plentiful supply of moisture, both at 
le roots and in the atmosphere, is the best 
ire for it. Vines once affected with red- 
Hider are for several years subject to attack 
i the same place. If red-spider does obtain 
ifooting, dust the affected parts with sulphur 
t a dry state. When dry sulphur comes 
ito contact with the spider it is almost 
‘rtain to kill the pest. With care the 
juphur can be applied to the leaves without 
imaging or disfiguring the bunches. 

* * * 
Monkshoods.—Because of the late flower- 
ig of some of them I have a liking for the 
fonkshoods, which may be called the Del- 
diniums of autumn, although they have not 
1 their spikes much of that nobility which 
istinguishes the florists’ Larkspur from its 
ister flowers. I do not think the value of 
lese old-fashioned things is fully considered 
y those who are going in for autumn effects 
1 the hardy plant border. Recently I went 
ito a garden where autumnal hardy flowers 
re made a special feature, and I was 
elighted to find the old Aconitum Napellus 
ised largely in association with the many 
@llow flowers of the season. Some people 
bject to this Monkshood because it-is so 
Oisonous, but I-doubt there would be a big 
olocaust were we to burn in the rubbish-heap 
li the garden plants which have poisonous 
roperties. 





























* * * 


Lilac hedges.—I’ew summer leating shrubs 
orm more charming hedges in early summer 
han Lilacs: The only pruning required is 
hinning out the longest straggling. shoots 
nnually, so as to keep the base well fur- 
ished with young growth. Hedges of this 
ind should not be clipped, as in that case 
lost of the bloom would be sacrificed and a 
tiff, formal aspect imparted to them which 
vould rob them of half their beauty. 
at eae 

Arrangement of cut flowers.—I saw the 
ther day a device so simple and pretty that 
| think it worth noting. It consisted of a 





, nots a chance to seed themselves. 


circular piece of cork, 6 inches in diameter 
and + inch thick, perforated with holes like 
the rose of a watering-pot. Into these the 
flowers were neatly arranged, and the cork 
floated in a saucer of water, where it formed 
a pretty object in the centre of a small table. 
For small flowers with delicate stalks this 
plan answers well, and also where a low, flat 
system of table decoration is required. 
* * * 


Newly-planted Raspberry canes should be 
cut down, otherwise the growths from the 
canes exhaust the root force and check the 
production of suckers which form the canes 
for the following year. If there is no such 
sacrifice made in the first year of planting, 
those of the succeeding year are so poor and 
weak that no fruit is produced. Strong canes 
are not so good for planting as are those less 
robust, about 8 feet in height, and having 
plenty of fibrous roots. 

Palms in rooms.—-These usually do well in 
rooms for several years if kept clean and 
repotted occasionally in soil consisting of one- 
half peat, the rest turfy loam and silver sand. 
During the winter in a cool room they require 
water about once a week, and in the summer 
about three times a week, taking care that no 
water is left in the vases or saucers in which 
they may be placed. The drainage is a very 
important point. Care must be taken that the 
plant is never allowed to get dry or over- 
watered. Few plants need simpler treatment 
if they are kept clean by being frequently 
sponged. 

* * * 

Sowing Carrots.—When you are sowing 
your second crop of Carrots try the following 
plan. Make the drill, and then scatter the 
Carrot seed quite thinly in it. Now take 
some Radish seed and sow that sparsely in 
the same drill. The Radishes mature several 
weeks before the Carrots, and the gathering 
of them serves to thin out the carrots. It 
sounds. a quaint idea, but it is worth a trial. 

* *& * 

Forget-me-nots, saving seed of.—When 
your Forget-me-nots are over you will prob- 
ably want the space for some other plants, 
and yet you would like to give the orget-me- 
The best 
way is to transplant a dozen or so plants 
into some odd corner and let them scatter 
their seeds in their own sweet way. In a 
few weeks time you will find dozens of new 
plants coming up all round the old ones. 

* * * 

The early season. — Seeing Lilac used as 
decoration for a church vase, I was again 
more forcibly reminded of the early season. 
We are well on: the way to having Apple 
blossom and Laburnum both out in bloom at 


the same time, which is surely a very extra- - 


ordinary state of affairs. One is inclined to 
wonder whether there will be anything left 
to come out in May. 

* *& = 


Trees in front gardens.— The suburban 
fashion of having the front garden planted 
full of flowering trees and shrubs is a very 
pleasing one for the passer-by whose eye is 
delighted with lovely masses of colour, I am 


afraid it is rather overdone, and means that 
sooner or later the trees have to.be cut and 
topped in a shameful manner. 

* * oS 

Dividing Primulas and Polyanthusés.— 
Primulas and Polyanthuses will soon be over, 
and may be divided up with great advantage. 
They are most useful to have in the garden, 
as they can be increased from year to year, 
and make a bright show in the early spring. 
If you have not already got some buy a few 
roots in the autumn and see how gay they 
will make your flower border in the spring. 

* * * 

The Sundial.— A sundial adds a mingled 
note of luxury, artistic effeet, and old-world 
charm to the most common-place garden. 
Sundials are very expensive to erect if you 
want a proper stone pillar, but if you can pick 
up an old dial anywhere a camouflage pillar is 
easily erected. An old tree trunk cast over 
with’ cement, or a-wooden pillar erected and 
filled with sand and cemented over will serve 
instead of a stone column — until such 
luxuries are within our reach again. A little 
ivy coaxed to grow about the pillar will do 
much towards making it look a ‘‘ genuine 
antique.’’ The chief point is to set the dial 
correctly and to have the pillar quite firm, 





STAKING PLANTS. 

Tuts is far better done early, while the plants 
are still quite small, as then there is no risk 
oft the young, pliant shoots becoming bent or 
broken. The staking of the herbaceous plants 
nay be carried out at about the same time, as 
those plants which are not yet tall enough to 
be tied may have the stakes put in in readi- 
ness. This will save time on the whole, and 
plants can be looked over every week and the 
tying up continued then. 

The best way to deal with large clumps is 

to put in about three sticks outside the 
clump, and to fasten tarred twine round them 
in such a way as to prevent any shoots from 
being outside the ring. Twist the string 
round each stake once to prevent its slipping 
down. This plan allows of the string being 
pushed up as the shoots grow. 
' For small clumps a single stout stake stuck 
into the soil behind the plant will provide 
sufficient support. Large, unwieldy clumps 
of any plant are a great nuisance in the her- 
baceous border, as staking becomes a difficult 
and clumsy matter. It is’ far better to thin 
out the clumps regularly each autumn, and 
split up large masses into three or four 
smaller groups. Much the same colour effect 
is produced. 

Oriental Poppies and other plants of 
similar growth require rather special care in 
staking. The plant has a tendency to ‘‘ flop,’’ 
and the shoots must be supported in such a 
way as to show off the flowers to the best 
advantage. I have always found it best to 
use about four sticks, 1 foot or 18 inches 
high, placing them in more or less of a cirele 
round the plant, and looping up the shoots 
with tarred string. Peonies occasionally 
want the same treatment, but are better able 
to look after themselves and withstand the 
weather without help from the gardener. 
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Sampanulas are tiresome plants to deal 
with, as the flowering stem is often thin and 
delicate, and needs support. Thin canes will 
do quite well for this purpose, and even split 
canes are sufficient for the dwarf varieties. 

B. M, 


PLANTS FOR HOUSE DECORATION. 
THE plants that will grow satisfactorily in 
the house with a minimum amount of labour 
and a maximum amount of result are by no 
means limited to Aspidistras and Ribbon 
Ferns. I strongly recommend these to every 
housewife who seeks evergreen plants for her 
rooms. Nevertheless, there are plenty of 
plants that will make the house gay and 
bright, and that will grow in an ordinarily 
sunny window with a very little care. 

If your garden activities are confined to an 
allotment you will doubtless be glad of a few 
hints as to the plants to buy for indoor 
decoration. Mignonette, for instance, charm- 
ing as it is, out of doors, may not strike you 
as a plant for your drawing-room. Yet this 
fragrant old- world plant is admirably suited 
to pot culture. -You can sow a few seeds now 
in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, and thin them out 
to half-a-dozen later on. Keep the pots in a 
sunny window with lots of fresh air. 

You may treat Asters likewise, the dwarf 
varieties being best for pots. You can prick 
these out 3 inches or 4 inches apart when they 
begin to get sturdy. They are very effective 
as room plants, and cost very little to 
produce. Every woman has stowed Pelar- 
goniums away since last year, or has cuttings 
struck last autumn. 

The double Petunias make excellent pot 
plants for the house. You could raise them 
from seed like Astens, or pot some of those 
you use for bedding out. You may pot 
Begonia .tubers now. Start the tubers in 
moist fibre this month, and when they show 
growth pot them about 1 inch below the soil 
level. There are seyeral new varieties of 
tuberous Begonias. If you are wise you will 
get fairly good ones for indoor growth, and 
so ensure strong plants and big blooms. They 
are obtainable in every shade of red, pink, 
and salmon, besides yellow and white. 
Marguerites may be potted from spring- 
struck cuttings. ‘These can be bought very 
cheaply at any nursery. They are charming 
in the house, and will grow well in a sunny 
window. Heliotrope is a charming indoor 
plant, with its fragrant flowers in every con- 
ceivable shade of mauve and amethyst. 
Hydrangeas you cannot raise without. glass, 
so’you must buy them if you are not fortunate 
enough to possess a conservatory. These are 
charming house plants. Fuchsias can also be 
purchased. If you buy from a nursery, how- 
ever, you save quite a lot, as city florists are 
generally expensive. Another good hint is to 
buy your plants before flowering time. 

This is but a brief list-of possible plants for 
your rooms—at Jeast of those that will give a 
good floral display should you be unable to 
grow a profusion of flowers: for cutting in 
your own plot. The chief points to remem- 
ber are (1) to pot well in the first instance; 
(2) give plenty of fresh air; (8) give them an 
odd airing out of doors during soft summer 
showers; and (4) open your windows when 
you must light lamps or gas in the room. 

Among the evergreens that grow so well in 
rooms are such old friends as Maidenhair 
Ferns, Ribbon Ferns, Hart’s-tongue, Aspi- 
distras. India-rubber plants are also estab- 
lished favourites, though they have a knack 
of losing their lower leaves and looking 
straggly if they are neglected. They do not 
like too much water, and resent getting too 
little. Avalia Sieboldi is another friend that 
is not squeamish about halls and corridors. 
Some plants do so detest draughts. 

Small Palms are legion in their variety, 
and always look charming and graceful. Sea- 
forthia elegans and Phoenix reclinata are only 
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two of a large number that will do well in 
any house if treated as mentioned above to 
an occasional sun-bath and shower.—H. O’D. 


PLANTS FOR HALLS. 


In large houses with ample hall space stands. 


filled with growing plants are very effective 
if rightly arranged. It is; however, a matter 
of much importance that the plants selected 
for this purpose should be such as would not 
feel the effects of cold currents of air, for 
during the colder months, ‘in an outer hall, 
they would_be subject to sudden changes of 
temperature, while during the summer almost 
any plant may be placed under such circum- 
stances with the greatest safety. The size of 
the plants used for this purpose must bear 
some kind of proportion to the size of the hall 
in which they are placed. As to the shape 
and the material of which the stands are 
made, that must depend upon the taste of the 
purchaser, but the dearest and most 
elaborate, when fitted up, often do not look so 
well as those of a simpler character. ‘The 
plant selected for the centre should always be 
the tallest—a Draczena, Cocoanut Palm, ‘or 
India-rubber plant being best adapted for this 
purpose. Around this should be grouped 
other plants, either remarkable for flowers or 
foliage, which will be set off to advantage by 
that selected for the centre. Fora stand ina 
hall which is not heated in any way there are 
no plants better suited than some of the 

hardy British Ferns, which withstand cold 
draughts well and preserve their fronds very 
fresh and green all the year round. For 
town houses nothing is so suitable as Ferns, 
as they often grow well where many other 
plants would droop and fade ina few days. 

_ FLORA. 
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You send a post-card to the Manager 
of “FARM AND HoME,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


ing this journal), a free specimen copy 
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of the enlarged edition of 


“FARM AND HOME” 


Will be posted to you. 
Will greatly interest you 
if you are an Agriculturist ' 


and want to make the most of your farm, 


The journal 
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Sole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Lu 


Chemical Works, 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND CARNATIONS 


OUR SPECIALITY, 


8end for CATALOGUE and/or NOVELTY Last % 
post free from 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO., 


Sheering Nurseries, HARLOW, Essex, 
and at SAWBRIDGEWORTH, Herts. 


GERANIUMS. | 


Paul Crampel double and single (red), King of Denmar] 
(salmon), King Edward VII. (crimson), Miss Ashwortl 
(white), all 5s. per dozen. Henry Jacoby (crimson) 
Vesuvius (scarlet), Harry Hieover (bronze), Flower of Sprinj 
(silver), Happy Thought (gold), Ivy Geraniums (red white 
pink), 48. perdozen. Post paid. ! 


H. W. ATKINS, 
Cross Lane Nurseries, Gravesend, 


GARDENERS’ FRIEND (Reg. 


Destroys onion fiy, carrot fly, and cabbage maggot, 
We guarantee this, or your money returned. — 56 Ibs 
15s. ; 112 Ibs, 29s. Carriage paid. 
The Wakefield Manure & Fertilising Co., Wakefield, 
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RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, — 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 
‘ also POLES. 
Rethatching and repair work given special attention. 
INMANS & CO., Koyal Rustic Works, Stretford: 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8in,, 12 6in., 15 5in., 
15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 12s. 6d. Illus 
trated List. of Pots, Saucers, Seed and Outting Pans, etc,, 
free.—THOS, JEAVONS, Silver St. Potteries, BrierleyHill 
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Further Notes on Rock Plants in a’ North 
Yorks Garden. 


As it may possibly be of interest to some of 
your readers I-am. sending a few further 
/notes on the plants commented on in your 
‘issue of March 27th last by Mr. BE. B. Ander- 
son. A good many of the sinaller Hypericums 
have a tendency to go off, especially in a 
damp winter alternated with short snaps of 
frosty weather. The nature of the soil possi- 
bly helps, but is not altogether responsible. 
| My soil foundation is heavy clay, and re- 
quires continual ‘‘ refreshing’’ with burut 
loam, lighter soils, lime rubble, ete. The 
Hypericum fragile referred to by Mr. Ander- 
son was.on the north side of a banked-up 
portion of my garden, 
fora good part of the day. The soil about it 
probably had not been stirred or lightened for 
some time, thus retaining the moisture which 
» had probably something to do with its col- 
lapse. Most of these Hypericums would pro- 
bably be saved if the ground about them were 
| forked over and top-dressed in the autumn, 
, as the weak place seems to be the root-stock 
just out of the ground, which seems to rot 
‘through in much the same way as a wood 
post rots off just at the ground-level. In a 
built-up moraine’ on which the drainage is 
quite free H. polyphyllum was cut back badly 
-in the previous year, but it came away again 
“from the roots, its recovery probably being 
“due to the better drainage in the moraine. 
‘Hypericum Coris oceasionally suffers, and H. 
“‘reptans I Jost completely one unpropitious 
winter. Most of my 
DWARF SAXIFRAGES are grown on a small 
built-up moraine. The part on which these 
are planted is built up to-a height of between 
24 feet and 3 feet above path. It has broken 
Drick rubble at the bottom, with a good layer 
of sand above, and is filled in to a depth of 


about 2 feet with whinstone chippings, 
riddled old mortar, and old wall plaster 


rubble, the fine being used for planting in and 
top-dressing. With the exception of S. cxesia 
[the only species tried that I have not been 
able to establish] I have not lost any species 
of the considerable number I have planted, 
although I nearly lost S. Faldonsidw, the 
parent plant dying off, I believe, owing to 2 
‘getback due to a severe frost when in flower, 
but fortunately T had established an offset 
“which seems to be flourishing. S. lilacina, 
which has done well with me and has recently 
been absolutely covered witb flowers (now 
past their best), is planted so as to be partially 
_ protected by a stone from the direct sun. «I 
~tTaay say that my moraine is open to the south 








sheltered from the sun. 


and south-east, 


from the north, east, 


clear of overhanging ‘trees 


is sheltered to some 
and west, 


and shrubs. 


extent 
and is well 


Most of the species mentioned+in my notes 
get the full sun, and this year in almost every 


Iris sibirica. 


case have flowered exceptionally well, 
to the dry season last year. 
in May and early 
where the Saxi- 
chippings 


in iy opinion, 
If it is very dry 
frequently 


frages are, water, 


give the moraine, 
watering 





(See page 240.) 


the 


due, 


June I 


from a small-spouted watering-can (not over 


the plants). I believe this helps the plants at 
a critical time, encourages growth, and, with 
plenty of sun, encourages flowering in the fol- 
lowing season. My. small Saxifrages are 
placed on a part of the moraine by them- 
selves, and care is taken that they are not 
overshadowed by taller plants at a time when 
they are preparing for next season’s flowering. 
Perhaps I ought also to mention that I take 
most of the dead blooms off soon after they 
have died down. S. Burseriana magna was 


again full of flower this year. While the 
flowers are almost as large as those of S. 
B3urseriana Gloria when fully open, it has 


much shorter stems to the flowers, which keep 
it in good condition longer than the longer- 
stemmed forms, which deteriorate much more 
rapidly, especially if the weather is wet and 
windy as frequently happens when these early 
species are in flower. All my early Saxifrages 
have flowered four weeks to five weeks 
sarlier than last year. New species that have 
flowered with me are S. Bertolinii, an hybrid 
with short red stems, ot S. diapensoides, 
which has several flowers that are just be- 
ginning to open out. S. retusa, one of the 
oppositifolia type, shows no sign of flowering, 
it ig a species that I have had four years or 
five years, and has not bloomed yet. Another 
that has been in for a similar period without 
flowering is S. taygetea, a. plant of the S. 
rotundifolia type with small Soldanella-like 
leaves. I am pleased to say that some of my 

SOLDANELLAS have at last responded, 
Soldanella alpina having a few flowers on 
for the first time with me. It is a plant un- 
protected in a-sheltered part of the garden. 
Soldanella pusilla alba also had two or three 
of its lovely pendent flowers on. This I have 
had sheltered with glass for some months, as 
also S. pusilla and §S. minima, neither of 
which has responded to my attentions. S. 
montana plants are pushing up quite a lot of 
flowers as usual. 

Caterpillars are still at work with me; at 
least, it looks like their work. I have lost a 
plant of one of the new Chinese Primulas (VP. 
sphaerotaechyla) after flowering; also at- 
tacked P. anisodora, on which plant I caught 
one at work by visiting the plant after dark 
with a lamp [probably the larve of the yellow 
underwing moth]. Now I see the folded leaf 
of Tulipa Kaufmanniana has been sawn off 
below the ground, probably due to the same 
cause. This plant seems to be very attractive 
to garden pests, it suffering very badly last 
year from the attention of slugs. 

It. is always interesting to have notes of 
desirable plants. Gentiana dahurica I know 
of, but have not tried yet. ‘The Trifolium 
uniflorum is new to me-and does not appear 
to be in any of the books or catalogues I have, 
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In the same issue of GARDENING it is 
interesting to see that old bricks broken small 
are found to be very Suitable for Androsaces, 
ete. As previously mentioned, I find riddled 
mortar, lime, and brick from builders’ rub- 
bish to be very useful for Saxifrages. I also 
find it very good for top-dressing most of the 
Dianthus. Mention of Androsaces reminds 
ne of a very beautiful species I saw in flower 
at Kew in June, 1917. It had striking flowers, 
more of a brick-red than a rose or pink as is 
usual with the coloured flowering ones. It 
was named A. coecinea, but I have never seen 
it described in any of the books or catalogues. 
Douglasia levigata, another plant described, 
I have tried in the moraine, but it never 
seemed happy, and after just existing for a 
couple of seasons or so it drooped off. It 
would be interesting to know if it does 
flourish over a period of years in some parts 
of the country, and, if so, in what conditions, 
or is it like some species that flourish under 
special conditions for a season or two and 
then die off. The note on Gentiana acaulis 
omits to eall attention to one thing which, in 
my experience, seems most important; that 
is, that it is in a sunny position and in oné in 
which it is not overshadowed or encroached 
on by other plants, especially in the summer 
season, Also I. think it helps. me to allow 
many of the flowers to run to seed. I notice 
my first flower of Gentiana verna is out to- 
day (Mareh 81st); odd flowers of G. acaulis 
have been out some time, but hardly a season 
passes without odd flowers of this species 
opening out in the winter season. 

T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE. 

TAnthor pe, Middlesbrough. 


Notes of the Week, 


Rhodedendron Anthopogon.—It looks as if 
this Himalayan Rhododendron might be over- 
looked in these days of so many Chinese 
novelties in the genus, but it should not be 
quite forgotten. It blooms early, and has 
good, sullphur-yellow flowers, passing off 
white. I do not know to what height it even- 
tually attains in favoured jpilaces, but it is 
suitable for the rock garden, and some good 
plants were recently in flower in the wrock 
garden of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Hdin- 
burgh. It is hardy in mosit parts of ‘Scotland, 
but is not too widely known.—S. ARNOTT. 

Ceanothus under glass:—F lowers of a blue 
dint are always admired in the greenhouse, 
but among hardy shrubs forced into bloom 
this colour is generally lacking. It may, 
however, be supplied by some of the species 
of Ceanothus, such as dentatus, rigidus, and 
Veitchianus. In the open ground they are 
none too hardy, but when grown in pots and 
carefully attended to during the summer, 
they form a very attractive spring feature 
in the greenhouse. 
protection of a cold frame in the event of 
severe frosts, taking them afterwards into a 
gentle heat in order to develop their blos- 
soms.—W. T. 

Yucca Sanderiana.—Of the - numerous 
hybrid Yuccas raised alt Vomero, Nailes, 
some years ago, this appears to be among 
the most distinct. In the garden it soon 
makes a good tufted mass of upright, nar- 
rowish Jeaves, some 2 feet high, or a little 
less. It is, however, a shy flowerer, and 


with me is the latest to bloom, sometimes so 


late, indeed, as to be caught by frost. On a 
good-sized plant with several crowns there 
are rarely more than two spikes, and some- 
times several years go by without any blooms 
being borne. Y. Sanderiana fis quite hardy 
here, although in an exposed position. It 
might possibly flower more freely if more 
frequently broken up, but jit is a pleasing- 
looking thing in a clump of a dozen or 
eighteen crowns.—S. ARNOTT, Dumfries. 


They should have the . 
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Rhododendron oleifolium.—For the rock 
garden, the smaller Rhododendrons are most 
valuable, and full use is made of them in the 
rock garden in the Royal Botanie Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Of the numerous species there 
R. oleifolium, in flower the first week in 
April, attracted attention. Its flowers are a 
fine pink or rose, the neat, small leaves asso- 
ciating well with the size of the trusses and 
individual flowers of this spretity Rhododen- 
dren, only a foot or so high.—sS. ARNorr. 

Cytisus Heuffelianus, increasing. — Last 
ftutuman I inquired in your columns fis to the 
best way of propagating Cytisus Heuffelianus, 
and was advised to graft it om a young 
Laburnum. I do not like grafted plants, so 
T sent a branch toa friend in Herefordshire. 
He put six cuttings with good heels under ¢ 
bell-glass. At the end of March he thought 
they were dead, but early in April they 
showed signs of life, and have now plenty of 
foliage, and one cutting is in flower.—. C, 
BUXTON. 

Arabis purpurea.—lew of the Arabises 
eommand general favour, with the exception 
of the best known, A. albida and A. alpina, 
and the double variety of ‘the latter, One 
worth some consideration is Arabis purpurea. 
It shares in some degree the common appear- 
ance of its allies, but the flowers are of a 
wleasing purple tinge, not pronounced enough 
to justify the name purpurea, perhaps, but 
making them distinct from the white- 
flowered species and varieties. It is only a 
few inches high. In the finst week of April 
it was in flowér in the rock garden at Edin- 
burgh.—EHss. 

Hoop Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium), 
—I have this flowering on a retaining wall, 
where it looks remarkably well. In summer 
this wall is partially hidden by a collection 
of hardy Ferns, the gentle shade of their 
fronds being apparently to the liking of this 
distinet and fairy-like flower as it is cer- 
tainly increasing. It was found im Spain-by 
ithe late Mr. Peter Barr, who introduced so 
many of these dainty treasures to our coun- 
try. With me it grows 9 inches high, the 
solitary, bright yellow, funnel-shaped flowers 
rising from a small tuft of slender, chan- 
nelled leaves.—H. MARKHAM. 

Pulmonaria azurea,—This is a very striking 
and beautiful plant, bearing terminal bunches 
of deep rich blue flowers, which are at their 
best during March and early April. It grows 
about 4 inches high, each little growth ter- 
minated by a drooping cluster of handsome 
flowers. Unlike many of the Lungworts, the 
leaves of this form are pure green. A large 
number of plants of this came to hand during 
the winter, and have been a pleasing feature 
of late. It is an admirable little plant for a 
broad edging or massing on the rock garden, 
where the intense colour of the flowers is at 
once conspicuous.—G. M. §. 

Notes from Bettws-y-Coed.—In February 
I received four very fine plants of Primula 
helodoxa from a Cornish garden, and, as it 
was imposible to plant them, I put them into 
pots. On April 20th they were all more or 
less in flower. The usual time for this Pri- 
mula to flower here is the middle of June. 
Cathcartia villosa flowers about the same 
time. To-day (April 23rd) two very old plants 
of Catheartia are in bloom.- Meconopsis integri- 
folia is also in flower. Oxalis enheaphylla, 
Wargrave variety, ds a first-rate’ plant, and 
has been in flower for a fortnight, .Unfor- 
tunately, it increases very slowliy. .Daphne 
Verlotti was a hopeless failure here for three 
seasons. Eventually I planted it in rather a 
damp spot facing west in peat and leaf- 
moukl. It is a straggling grower, but there 
are at least a hundred flowers now open. 
Daphne Cneorum has never been a success. 
The mice are very fond of it. A pretty little 
plant now in flower is Viola fentemtrionalis. 
—H. C; Buxton, 
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A fragrant climbing Rose.—On page 178 


‘““M. S., Italy,’’ asks for ‘the name of a very # 


fragrant climbing Rose, “so much so thai it 
is noticeable to anyone sitting meag or 'pass- 
ing by.” Three that are known to me 
amongst climbers that possess fragrance in a 
marked degree are Colcestria  (H.T.), rose 
and pink ; Madame Alfred Carriére, white, 
tinted flesh ; and: Drier, the Jast a creamy 
semi-double, blooming in clusters both early 
aud*jate. If given a somewhat sheltered 
position, one may very frequently have 
flowers up to the end of Octcber.—WoopBast- 
WICK. ; 

Pyrus floribunda.—Like most other trees 
and shrubs, this ‘species is blossoming several 
weeks in advance of its normal time, for if 
is now (mid-April) at its best, whereas in 
normal years we look for its flowers during» 
the early days of May. Sometimes seen as a 
tree 20 feet high, it is a more familiar object 
as-a large bush of 15 feet or so digh, with a 
widely extended head of many interwoven 
branches, spreading in «all directions from 
the ground-line upwards. At flowering ‘ime 
eyery branch is wreathed with blossoms in 


~such a manner that it is almost impossible to 


see tthe wood, the flowers being in small chus- 
ters, the individual blossoms raither snore 
than an inth across, and pale pink in colour. 
There is a variety P. f. atrosanguinea, which 
bears richer and more deeply coloured flowers 
than the type, and a very effective feature 
an be formed by planting the two trees to- 
gether with occasional evengreens to pro- 
vide a background at flowering time. Such 
a group may be seen near the Palm-house at 
Kew, where a score or more of well-developed 
specimens is intermixed with 
trees. As an individual specimen, this tree 
has also much to commend it, as it can be 
placed, effectively on a lawn or amidst semi- 
wild surroundings, for it cam be grouped with 
native trees as conveniently as Pyrus Malus. 
In one respect, it is less useful than some of 
the other Ctab Apples, for it does not bear 
fruits freely, and the few that are produced 
are unattractive. The best results may be. 
expected by planting it in good loamy ground, 
although, even when planted in. indifferent 
soil, it-flowers freely.—D. 
Veronica. Hulkeana.—F cr the 
weeks a batch of this has been- making a fine — 
display in the greenhouses of Mr. W. R. 7 
Lysaght, Castleford, Chepstow, and in a 
week or two a plant against.a wall with a 
south aspect wilt be a mass of bloom. Though 


¥ 
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coniferous. ~ 


last few @ 


sixty years. have passed since its introdue- ¥ 


tion, it is comparajiively unknown outside of 
botanic gardens. 


In favoured counties, such ~ 


as Devon and Cornwall, if may sueceed in — 
the open, but in most places it requires the 7 


protection of a ‘wall. 
Gloucestershire, it will pass ‘through nine 
winters out of ten unharmed, but when a 
hard winter does come, it is badly injured, 
if not killed outright. Its great value lies in 
its suitability for the cool 
Young plants mot more than three years old - 
are the best. 
these, by the way, ought not to be allowed 
to remain on 
are cut back slightly, and the plants placed 
in a warm greenhouse. - Directly they breals — 
into growth; they may be repotted in the 

usual mixture, adding a moderate sprinkling 
of bone meal. 
tity of young shoots, which must be thinned 
if really fine spikes are required. A few cut-) 
tings should ‘be inserted annually. Such 

cuttings will make nice plants with four or 
five spikes the first year, but the second season 
they will be, with ordinary care and atten] 
tion, fine- specimens. ‘The white or snowy) 
fly is very troublesome to this Veronica, espe= 
cially when the plants are young, but an oc- 
easional dipping in a colution of XL All liquid 
insecticide will keep it in check.—T. W. B. 
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After the spikes are cut—and® 


Here, in a corner of 7 
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the plant too long—the growths ~ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Narcissus Honeycombe. 


A DOUBLE ineomparabilis variety to which 
the Royal Horticultural Society granted an 
Award of Merit on March 28rd last, the 
award being made to it as a show flower, 
whieh does not, it is to be hoped, militate 
against its garden value. It appealed at 
once, however, by reason of its high: orna- 
ment and artistic bearing, for while a double- 
flowered sort the easy, elegant arrangement 
of the floral parts precludes any of the con- 
fusion so common to the older types of double- 
flowered varieties. The more prominent of 
the perianth segments are of sulphury tone, 
or with a suggestion of cream, their bases or 
the centre of the flower being occupied by 
shortened frilled petals which are coloured 
apricot or pale orange, In this way the con- 


Daffodils in a Yorkshire Dale. 


F'rom the middle to the end of April, ac- 
cording to the season (frequently about 
Waster) a ‘ pilgrimage ” is made to Farn- 
dale, a remote dale in North Yorkshire, 
by a few who know or have heard of the 
wild Daffodils which grow in such Iuxuri- 
anee in the dale. 

If the approach to Farndale is made by 
way of the hills from Castleton Station 
(about seven miles walk or drive), the 
roud traversed is for the most part over 
high moorland, especially delightful in 
August, when the Heather is a ‘‘ sea of 
colour,’ but now at its dullest, although 
still interesting and beautiful, even in its 
sombre tones. On coming down the steep 
part of the road into Farndale, the banks 





Narcissus Honeycombe. 


trasting colours contribule to a most effective 
whole. EM aa & i = Be 


Sweet Peas.—Sweel Peas which have been 
maised tin heait; and which have been well 
hardened off, can now be safely planted out. 
These are grown on cireular supports of 
wire netting 6 feet in height, each variety 
being given a station of its own. A good 
selection is grown, and, while it is impossible 
to grow all the novelties, a few of the best 
are imvariably included. Some Sweet Pex 
growers prefer to put out their plants in 
clumps without singling the plants, but I find 
nothing far amiss with separating them and 
qianting them 6 inches apart round ‘the sup- 
ports above referred to. Rightly or wrongly, 


“I fancy that the separation results in ‘the 


formation of earlier blooms. When planting 
is completed, a good watering with rain- 
water is afforded, and, ina general, way, the 
young plants suffer but little from the dis- 
turbance.—Scor. 


of the lower parts of which are at this 
time usually well covered with the ever- 
beautiful Primrose, some deeper yellow 
patches will be noticed. in one or two 
places on the bank-sides on the opposite 
side of the dale, these being the first view 
of the Daffodils ; but the effect of these is 
nothing to the surprise on coming out of 


“a typical country lane on to the banks of 


the river, where Daffodils in countless 
numbers enhance the views alomg the 
stream-side, the first impression being one 
ever to be remembered. As far as the eye 
ean see Daffodils occur along both 
banks of the River Dove, running through 
meadows and wooded portions, with the 
ground levels rising and falling, and the 
stream winding in and out in the way 
usual with our hill streams. It requires 
an abler pen than mine to do justice to 
what would, Iam sure, be a delight to all 
lovers of Nature. Just picture a stream 
running through a lovely valley, winding 
in and out with ever-vanying prospects, 
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lined more or less, for a distance of six 
to eight miles, with Daffodils, not in one 
continuous stream, but varying in width, 
and broken by Grassy patches, by wood- 
land, by, boggy parts, with Marsh Mari- 
gold dominant, owing to the ground being 
more suitable, ever and anon the Daffodils 
running from the level up the bank-side in 
a way that is most perfectly achieved 
under natural conditions. To lovers of 
Nature the district is well worthy of a 
pilgrimage during the flowering period of 
the Daffodils, or even at a later period, 
when the surrounding moors are ablaze 
with the purple heather in bloom. 
T, ASHTON LOFTHOUSE. 
Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


Blue-Flowering Hardy Annuals. 


Durina the war, owing to the shortage 
of labour, hardy annuals made very con- 
siderable advance in popular favour. 
Flowers of a true blue colour are always 
appreciated. A selection of the best hardy 
annuals of this tint would include :— 

ASPERULA AZUREA SETOSA.—A relative of 
our native Woodruff, but with pale blue 
flowers. Like those of the common kind, 
they are sweetly scented. 

BRACHYCOME IBERIDIFOLIA.—A very free- 
flowering annual, whose light blue, Daisy- 
like flowers are borne in great profusion. 
The plant grows about 9 inches high. 

CENTAUREA CyaNnus (Cornflower).—The 
rich blue flowers of this are admired by 
everyone. The ordinary form reaches a 
height of about a yard, but there is also 
a dwarf-flowered strain, usually less than 
a foot in height. 

CoNVOLVULUS.—Both the climbing and 
dwarf kinds of annual Convolvulus are 
remarkable for the different shades of 
blue to be found in their flowers. 

DELPHINIUM (Larkspur). — The annual 
kinds of Delphinium, popularly known as 
Larkspurs, contain some delightful blue 
forms. If liberally treated, they keep up 
a display of bloom for a considerable 
period. 

HUuToca vViscipA.—A spreading, growing 
annual that reaches a height of about a 
foot, whose bright blue flowers are borne 
for a long time. It is recommended as a 
good flower for bees. 

Lupins.—There is a great variety in 
height among the different forms of Lupin 
with blue flowers, some being quite dwarf, 
while others will attain a height of a yard 
or more. Given liberal treatment, the tall 
varieties form a very striking feature in 
the flower border. 

Myosoris.—The Forget-me-not is a uni- 
versal favourite, and the deeper-coloured 
forms are particularly appreciated. Seed 
should be sown in the summer to give of 
their best the following spring. 

sABY BLUE Eyes (Nemophila).—The best- 
known of the Nemophilas is N. Menziesii, 
a beautiful annual that will continue in 
flower for a considerable time. It only 
alfains a height of a few inches, but is of 
spreading growth. The flowers are bright 
blue, while in N. atomaria ccerulea they 
are of a deep tint. 

NiGcetta (Love in a Mist).—The finest of 
all the Nigelas, and a delightful garden 
plant, is the form known as Miss Jekyll, 
the flowers of a clear Cornflower-blue, and 
freely borne. 

Tur GENTIANEITE (Phacelia campanu- 
laria).—The bell-shaped flowers of this 
annual are of a lovely shade of bright 
blue. Its growth is spreading, and it is 
less than a foot in height. A succession 
of flowers is kept up for a long time. 

Wands 
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Iris sibirica. 


THE illustration on page 237 affords but 
little idea of the value of one of the best 
known and most accommodating of Iris 


species, though it depicts with remarkable 
clearness 2. venation which, probably, is only 
surpassed by a few, and of these the camera 


does not at «all times reveal their fullest 
charm. A graceful-habited kind, bearing as 


Irises go but comparatively small flowers, it is 
not their size but the wealth of them borne 
upon a veritable forest of spikes that makes 
it a feature in any garden where it is em- 
ployed on anything like a liberal scale. The 
flowers come, too, fittingly enough on elegant, 
reed-like stems, and in this way are as valu- 
able for cutting for the house as they are 
picture-making in the garden. Withal they 
are commonplace in the main, yet not entirely 
so. 

The group of which that illustrated is pro- 
bably the type embraces more than one variety 
having blue flowers, and good blue colour will 
not, I imagine, eyer be so abundant in the 
garden as to merit the term commonplace. It 
is not, however, in garden border or the hike 
that the Siberian Flag is seen to the best 
advantage. A most important feature is that it 
is a moisture-loving plant, revelling in water- 
side conditions, not only making itself at 
home there, but producing a wealth of colour 
of indescribable effect. There, too, or near, it 
may be planted with a free hand, and, given 
a chance, the reward will presently come in 
battalions of spikes and clouds of wondrous 
blue. These may vary from sky to china blue, 
and from these through violet to imperial 
purple. Some of the best of them are Perry’s 
Blue (sky-blue), Lady French (soft blue), 
Lady Northcliffe (rich violet), Bleu Celeste 
(almost Cambridge blue), Blue King (dark 
violet), Baxteri (fine blue, tall, vigorous), 
George Wallace (tall, light blue), and orien- 
talis Emperor (imperial purple). To these 
must be added Snow Queen, which in its way 
is quite alone. and a lovely plant to boot. 
Hardiest of the hardy, these Siberian Irises 
are at their best in June and July, when they 
contribute not a little to the flower wealth of 
the Flags of that time. 

In cultivation they are by no means exact- 
ing, and may be planted in spring or autumn, 
and while it is somewhat late for doing it 
now, the reward will be greater a year hence 
for those who are prompt in action than for 
those who defer it till autumn arrives. 

E. H. JENKINS. 


Gladiolus the Bride. 
Ir is only in exceptionally favoured districts 
that this beautiful Gladiolus can be treated 
as an outdoor plant. It is true that it will 
bear a considerable amount of frost without 
suffering, but the combination of cold and 
wet, which is characteristic of our climate, 
Ssups the vitality to such an extent that the 
decorative worth is destroyed. Those who 
have handlights or cold-frames to spare may, 
however, plant this Gladiolus in the open 
ground, and may rely on getting a good dis- 
play of bloom. Handlights are especially 
good for the purpose, for the bulbs can be 
planted in any position where it is desired 
to make a display. There should be no 
coddling, simply protection from heavy rains 
and the effect of melting snow followed by 
severe frost, which have a destructive in- 
fluence and cause many losses among things 
commonly termed hardy, but which possess an 
element of tenderness. I have tried various 
varieties of these early-flowering Gladioli, 
but although I live in the pleasant county of 
Surrey, I have never been able to keep them 
in full strength more than a couple of years. 





The first hard winter has crippled them, and 


they have ultimately died out. In an un- 
heated house they are quite at home, and T 
have seen them doing very well in a vinery 
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The merits 
pot plant are well 
Three bulbs in a 6-inch pot make, 
when good bulbs are used and the treatment 


that was not warmed in winter. 
of this Gladiolus as a 
known. 


right, a fine display. Pot them in early 
autumn and give them a free, generous com- 
post. Keep the soil only just moist until 
growth is being freely made, but when throw- 
ing up their flower-spikes they must be freely 
watered. I consider this Gladiolus of great 
value. The flowers are exquisitely pure, can 
be grown to perfection in an ordinary green- 
house, and are invaluable to the trade grower 
for cutting and who needs white flowers for 
wreath-making. With a littl management it 
may be had good for several months. Some 
of the bulbs maybe forwarded in gentle 
warmth, to be succeeded by others brought. 
along in a cool house, finishing with those 
planted out and sheltered as above mentioned. 
It would pay any florist to. give up several 
frames to this Gladiolus, as shelter would 
not be needed after mid-March, when the 
frames could be used in. other ways. I be- 
lieve that this Gladiolus is one of the best 
paying flowers that can be grown for profit. 
J: CORNHILE. 


The Revival of the Snapdragon. 


Amone old-fashioned flowering plants, Snap- 
dragons have risen considerably in public 
favour during the last decade or so. This 
ean be verified every scason by anyone who 
travels about, but even the most ardent ad- 
mirer of the older sorts which our forefathers 
used to grow so well must, I think, on re- 
flection, admit that’the present-day varieties 
are far and away more—beautiful than any 
sorts which have preceded them. More than 
once I have been impressed with the results 
which are achieved every year by- planting 
beds of Antirrhinums in public parks and in 
beds on lawns, where, as is so often the case 
now, one notices them planted in masses of 
one colour. I always look upon Antirrhinums 
as among the most accommodating of sub- 
jects. They may be propagated from cut- 
tings in the autumn and wintered in a cold- 
frame, with a little shelter in very severe 
frost; by scattering litter among them old 
plants may be indueed to weather storms and 
make serviceable plants for early blooming 
after being cut down in March, the old 
material, if Jeft until then, affording pro- 
tection. One can also have good results by 
sowing seed in heat in February or out of 
doors towards the end. of April, plants from 
the later sowing flowering very freely in the 
autumn when some of the earlier bloomers 
are on the wane. Altogether one may, if he 
is prepared to go to a little trouble, have a 
succession of bloom from about the end of 
May until October. Then, again, in modern 
sorts we have those which seldom attain more 
than a few inches in height to those towering 
3 feet or more, so that it is possible to have 
borders almost edged with them, as well as 
those of larger growth in the back rows. If 
I have any particular choice I think it lies 
with the selfs, and this seems to be the 
general opinion. TOWNSMAN, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Narcissus Buttercup.—When I first saw this 
beautiful hybrid sort I was impressed with 
its high ornament and yalue. It resulted, I 
believe, from a cross between Emperor and 
Jonquilla, the influence of the former in so 
far as its garden value is concerned being con- 


siderable. Of good garden Daffodils few pro- 
bably are more accommodating than the 
well-known and popular Emperor. Butter- 


cup, if I mistake not, is destined to become 
almost as popular. In any ease it is full of 
promise.and one of the few which has done 
uncommonly well ina soil by no means suited 
to Daffodil-growing generally. A little colony 
of it bearing a dozen of its rich golden flowers 


commend it. 
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on stems 20 inches high is in sight at the 
moment, and this in a particularly sandy, 
Heath-like soil. Beside it Emperor, which 
in my old home in loamy soil in South-West 
Middlesex attained more than waist high, is 
not taller, other trumpet sorts also showing 


a dislike for the light Heath-like soil. It is 
in these eireumstances that the -execllence 


and free increase and flowering of Buttereup 
appeal. So very few Daffodils are a suecess 
in light soils that I give the experience for 
what it is worth, feeling that there must be 
others who love these flowers and who, by 
reason of adverse soil conditions, are unable 
to grow them. Curiously, in the same soil 
the ordinary Jonquil (N. odorus) has died out; 
completely. THence there would appear justi- 
fication for the theory that Buttercup has been 
endowed with not a little of the vigour and 
robust. constitution of Emperor.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 

Adonis amurensis.—Under a Dogwood a 
good plant of Adonis amurensis has been well 
in bloom here since early in February. . This 
Amoor River Adonis is a great boon to the 
lover of outdoor flowers in the early days of 
the year, and is a charming plant with its 
pretty, finely-cut, bright green leaves and its 
good yellow flowers. It is absolutely hardy 
here, as: we might expect of a plant from its 
native regions where the winters are much 
more severe than ours. ~ It is one of the small 
number of non-bulbous plants which will 
fayour us with flowers so early in the year, 
and its increased cultivation has much to 
It is an excellent subject for the 
rock garden. Probably it is none the worse 
of the slight shade given it here by the Dog- 
wood in summer, while that is hardly dense 
enough at this season to prevent the flowers 
from opening readily even in comparatively 
dull days.—S. ARNOTT. 


Crocus biflerus Pestalezzoe.—This has 
given rise to numerous varieties, all of which 
are of great beauty. Of the considerable 
number of these which I have grown, the little 
one named C. biflorus Pestalozzoe always 
claims attention. It is a miniature Crocus of 
high charm, with small white flowers tinged 
with yellow at the base and appearing among 
the narrow green leaves, which seem to add 
a special charm .to all the varieties of C. 
biflorus. This exquisite little Crocus is better 
adapted for the choicer parts of the rock gar- 
den than for the border or Grass. Maw con- 
siders it probably only an albino form of C. 
biflorus var. nubigenus, as the two grow to- 
gether between Constantinople and Therapia, 
and also on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
Whatever may be the ease in that respect, 
C. b. Pestalozzoe is a gem among the smaller 
Croci.—S. ARNorrt. 5 


Salvia patens.—This may be raised from 
seed sown in heat in early spring. When 
strong enough the seedlings should be potted 
singly into 4-inch pots, planting when the 
danger of frost is over. In the autumn the 
roots may be lifted and stored like Dahlias. 
The following spring these, when growth 
begins, may be increased by rooting the young 
shoots, placing these in a close frame, where 
they quickly root, making good plants by end 
of May. Last year, early in June, I put in a 
lot of cuttings, five cuttings in a 4ineh pot, 
allowing them to grow thus all the summer. 
This spring I had from four to five nice 
roots ina pot. Roots of this are not of much 
value after they are four years old.—DorseEr. 

Cheiranthus alpinus.—This lovely alpine 
Wallflower has not proved very hardy with 
me. I have never actually lost all my plants 
even ina bad winter, though they have some- 


times suffered so much that they did not. 


bloom next season, and took the whole 
summer to recover. -This last winter has been 
kind to them, however, and they are going to 
bloom well. A dry position gives it the best 
chance, and eyen. though it is tender, it is 
worth growing.—N. L. 
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4 Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Pentstemons for the Rock Garden. 


& 
PENTSTEMONS are conspicuous in the summer 
flower garden, and the beautiful varieties 
and seedling strains now available are among 
the most valuable of so-called bedding plants. 
They combine hardiness and freedom of 
flowering with a perfectly natural appear- 


ance lacking in some races of florists’ flowers. 


The genus as a whole is a most interesting 
one, including a large number of species, 
nearly all of ornamental value. 

While the florists’ varieties, with their 
bright colours and robust habit, are admir- 
ably adapted for «herbaceous borders and 
colour effect in beds, the species are more 
suitable for the rock garden. The variation 
in habit is considerable, from tiny creeping 

| species a few inches high to others reaching 
| 3 feet or so when in flower. Some of the 
| members of the genus are certainly too leafy 
| and coarse to merit cultivation on any but the 
| largest rock gardens, and in most cases a 


the former with rosy-purple flowers, and the 
latter violet-purple. 30th are handsome 
plants, and may be geographical forms of P. 
Menziesii, which is) apparently a variable 
species, occurring in some localities as a low- 
creeping plant with woody shoots, and bear- 
ing violet or purple flowers, but in warmer 
regions becoming taller, as in the varieties 
mentioned above. Nearly related to P. 
Menziesii, if not forms of it, are P.,Davidsoni 
and P. rupicola, dwarf, prostrate, shrubby 
species with roundish leaves, and bearing 
comparatively large flowers, rosy-purple in 
colour. P. cristatus, also in cultivation, is 
equally dwarf, with small, narrow leaves, and 
bearing light purple flowers. 

P. CONFERTUS is of dwarf, prostrate habit, 
though the flowering shoots ascend consider- 
ably, reaching about a foot or so in height, 
and bearing rather dull white, small flowers. 
The variety ccruleo-purpureus is a _ better 
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Saxifraja Grisebacht at Lilford Hall. 


selection of the choicer kinds only will be pre- 
ferred. Cultivation is not difficult, with one 
or two exceptions, and propagation can 
mostly be effected by means of seeds or cut- 
tings. Many of the true species are remark- 
able for the very beautiful shades of blue 
found in the flowers, and it is a matter for 
regret that no good blue-flowered variety is 
known among the popular Pentstemons of 
florists. This may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the fact of the flowers being smaller than 
in those of the species used in the production 
of the florists’ type, and hence they did not 
appeal to the hybridist who has apparently 
worked for size in the flowers. If, however, 
good blue Pentstemons with fairly large 
flowers could be produced their effect in beds 
“and groups would be very fine. 

PENTSTEMON ARIZONICUS has lately come 
into cultivation. Itisa low-growing plant of 
tufted habit, a foot or less in height at flower- 
ing; colour, reddish violet. 
' P. Briveest is a dwarf, shrubby species, 
forming woody stems with lance-shaped 
leaves, and bearing short spikes of reddish 
violet flowers. Of the same shrubby habit 
are P. Newberryi and P. Scouleri, both some- 
times classed as varieties of P.~ Menziesii, 





_ effect is blue. 


garden plant, with violet-purple flowers, and 
makes an interesting group on the rock 
garden. 

P. GLABER is one of the finest species from 
a decorative point of view, the flower-stems 
being over.a foot high, and carrying a raceme 
of large, bright blue flowers. The best form of 
this species is var. cyananthus, seldom, how- 
ever, seen true to name. P. secundiflorus is 
in the same section as P. glaber, but the 
leaves are glaucous green and the flowers 
bluish purple and very attractive. 

P. craucus is dwarf, about 9 inches or 
little more in height, with roundish basal 
leaves, those on the flowering stems 
narrower; flowers in close spikes, deep purple 
in colour. 

P. HETEROPHYLLUS is more woody at the 
base than the previous species, with usually 
narrower leaves, which, however, vary some- 
what in size and shape; the flowers, borne in 
a longish, loose spike, are blue with a suf- 
fusion of pink at the base, but the general 
This combination of colours is 
pleasing to look at but difficult to describe in 
words. 

P. HUMILIS is a most attractive species, one 
of the dwarfest, rarely exceeding 6 inches ov 
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so, and bearing bright blue flowers in spikes 
held erect. 

PP, WatTsont is also a low grower, but 
reaching 9 inches or 1 foot when in flower. 
The leaves are bright green and the flowers, 
produced in short spikes, are dark purple. 

The above comprise some of the dwarfer 


species’ and varieties in cultivation, but 
many others of taller habit are obtainable, 
and nearly all are worth growing. —Jrish 


Gardening. 





Saxifraga Grisebachi. 


THs is flowering very freely at the present 
time (March 2nd). The plants illustrated are 
three years old and are bearing from seven 
to twelve inflorescences each. Each rosette 
develops into a flower-spike, the calyces and 
flowers being bright crimson. After flower- 
ing, young rosettes appear at the base of the 
crown that has bloomed. This plant is quite 
easy to grow if given a well-drained ledge in 
the rock garden in a sunny position. It can 
easily be increased by potting up the tiny 
rosettes in very small pots, using sandy soil 
and standing them in a cool frame until well 
rooted. Saxifraga Grisebachi is a native of 
the mountains of Albania and Macedonia, and 
was introduced to cultivation about seventeen 
years ago. BW. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arenaria balearica. — The delightful little 
Balearic Sandwort is at present charming on 
a low wall, the humid season seeming to have 
suited it much better than the dry one of last 
year. Arenaria balearica has a curious habit 
in some places, this among the number, of 
dying off unless it can spread to other parts 


close by. I have not found it easy to account 
for this. My idea is that it can do with con- 
siderably more moisture than it often 


receives on a bare wall. The finest masses of 
A. balearica I have ever seen were clothing 
the stones of a hardy fernery which received 
regular supplies of water during dry weather. 
Its beauty, exquisite though it is, should not 
blind us to the fact that it has its faults as a 
rock-garden plant. It spreads freely where it 
is happy, and will in time choke up other 
plants. It is well to warn the reader of this, 
as I have a vivid recollection of the trouble A. 
balearica gave me when it invaded the 
domain occupied by some choice Ramondias. 
—DUMFRIES. 

Primula crispa.—A nice group of Primula 
erispa in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, in early April, reminded one that this 
name is not widely accepted, although it is 
the correct one for the plant known in 
gardens as P. capitata.. It is not too long- 
lived in.a good many gardens, but the nice 
sturdy plants in the rock garden at Edin- 
burgh looked more permanent than one often 
sees. Despite the flood of new, hardy or 
doubtfully hardy Primulas, P. crispa has still 
strong claims.—S. A. 

Anemone blanda var. scythinica. — The 
illustration on page 183 shows well the charm 
of this Windflower. I thought I had lost this 
plant in the- upheaval caused by the need for 
food production and the consequent displace- 
ment of many of my plants, but, happily, it 
has re-appeared and delighted me with its 
flowers the other day. Those who wish a 
really good early Windflower will not regret 
securing Anemone blanda_ scythinica.—s. 
ARNOTT. 

Potentilla alba. — Although an easily- 
grown, distinct, and dwarf plant, this is not 
often met with. It comes from the Pyrenees, 


and forms a dense tuft of pretty silvery- 
backed foliage from which appear, con- 
tinuously, small clusters of pure white 


Strawberry-like flowers. It is an attractive 
plant and admirably suited for a retaining 
wall or the rock garden,—H, M. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Transplanting Hollies 


THERE are many evergreen shrubs that can 
be transplanted successfully at almost any 
period except summer and during very frosty 
weather, but a few are difficult to deal with, 
and respond most suecessfully when removed 
during late spring or late summer, the former 
being the better time. Of the number, 
Hollies, Jvergreen Oaks, and - Portugal 
Laurels may be specially noted. -Hyen with 
these plants, however, it depends upon the 
root disturbance that takes place as. to 
whether they may be removed successfully 
at other periods or not, for when a econsider- 
able mass of soil, firmly attached to the 
roots, can be removed with a plant, such a 
plant may be transplanted successfully in 
mid-winter or at almost any period except in 
very hot and dry weather; but when plants 
are removed without soil, then the work is 
most satisfactorily accomplished in May or in 
early September. At these periods the roots 
are very active, the soil warm, and.the 
weather genial, therefore everything is in 
favour of the rapid healing of injured roots 
and the quick formation of rootlets, the time 
elapsing between the period when the roots 
are unable to fulfil their proper functions and 
their recovery being reduced to the minimum. 

It is very necessary that all possible pre- 
paratory work connected with transplanting 
at this time of year should be carried out 
beforehand, so that the actual transplanting 
can be got through-as quickly as possible, 
Thus all ground preparation . should be 
finished before the actual disturbance of the 
trees begins.. Holes should be dug a few 
weeks beforehand, and filled to within 
9 inches or so of the surface, so that the soil 
will settle. Where hedges are to be planted 
the ground should be ready trenehed and the 
soil remoyed to a depth of 6 inches to 
9 inches. When new. soil is required for 
planting it should be placed in a handy place. 
Wet sacks or canvas should be available for 
covering the roots during transference from 
one place to another. _ Plants that come by 
train or road should be unpacked im- 
mediately, the roots dipped in a tub of water, 
and planted without delay. Water should be 
available so that every plant may be watered 
in, and in the case of large plants, that are 
likely to be disturbed by wind, soft rope and 
Stakes should. be at handy whereby a 
triangular support may be formed. 

The best time to start the work is when the 
young shoots are breaking, say, a } inch or so 
long. When the plants are small there is 
little fear but that they will re-establish 
themselves quickly in their new positions, but 
large plants will be more difficult to deal 
with. In such cases itis wise to try and re- 
move a ball of soil attached to the roots. The 
size of the ball of soil must naturally depend 
upon the root system and the strength ayail- 
able for moving the plant. A good plan is to 
commence work by digging round the plant at 
a distance of several feet from the stem. Dig 
down until the position of the lowest roots 
has been ascertained, then begin to fork the 
soil back towards the stem, saving all the 
roots possible. The more fibrous the roots 
are the better. When the ball has been 
reduced to a movable size, fork off in- 
equalities to make it as near round As pos- 
sible. Then bind it up tightly with canyas, 
placing thin battens of wood -2 inches to 
3 inches wide between the ropes and canvas 
to prevent the binding ropes cutting into the 
ball. Undermine half the ball, taking care to 
support the plant so that it will not over- 
balance; roll a strong bass mat or strong 
canvas sheet lengthwise, and place the rolled 
half well beneath the ball; then gently tilt 


and Evergreen Oaks. 


the ball over and unroll the mat, whieh wil 
be in position for the removal of the plant. 
Place two 9-inch planks from the brink of 


‘the hole to a position half-way beneath the 


ball. Take a clean, bright spadie, and place 
between the ball and planks; then, with one 
man pulling on the spade handle, others pull- 
ing on the lifting mat, and one man steadying 
the head, a comparatively large plant may be 
satisfactorily removed. Transfer it to its 
new position ona low truck, and when placing 
it in the hole reverse the operation to that 
of the removal. If the plant has only to be 
moved to a short distance it may be wise to 
open a trench from the old to the new place, 
so that it need not be lifted about any more 
than is actually necessary. When removing 
trees with numerous branches it is wise to re- 
move or shorten some of them to counter- 
act root injury. . Also, should dry weather 
follow the planting operations, Syringe the 
tree overhead two or three times a day for 
two or three weeks. Occasionally it may also 
be wise to cover an important tree with wet 
eanyas. When moving an important tree it 
is also wise in some cases to leave the mat 
on which it has been moved beneath the roots, 
cutting away all that can be removed without 
breaking the ball. The side canyas can 
usually be removed without trouble. 

Should a transplanted tree or bush lose a 
good many Jeaves no anxiety need be felt, in 
fact it is a good sign; but should the leaves 
wither and remain on the branches it is a 
sign that root action is not taking the normal 
course, and steps must be taken by cutting 
back the branches and keeping the head of 
the tree moist to assist the roots to the 
greatest possible extent. Cutting back the 
branches and covering the head with wet 
canvas for a few weeks also answer. 

Newly - planted , trees must be watered 
during any dry period that may follow 
transplanting for at least a year, whilst steps 
must also be taken to prevent newly-planted 
trees or shrubs from being loosened by wind. 
Transplanting and dividing Bamboos may be 
earried out more successfully during May 
than at any other time, a good time to begin 
being when the young shoots from the base 
are about 2 inches long. - D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pernettyas.—-In reference to a recent note 
by Mrs. Peake, of Newbury, that her plants 
of the prickly Heath did not fruit well, though 
growing luxuriously, I have noticed the same 


thing with this species in the Bournemouth 


public gardens. There are several fine speci- 
mens there 4 feet high and some 6. feet 
through, and they Jook in excellent condition 
and flower with the utmost profusion. 
Though I have seen them every year for a 
good many years and at different times 
through the year, I do not think I have ever 
seen a single berry on them. They are grow- 
ing in a sunny spot in a sandy, peaty soil 
rather moist. They are quite a contrast to 
some equally flourishing bushes which I saw 
at Midhurst growing in a very sinilar soil 
except that it was much drier. There the 
bushes were growing in a place where they 
were shaded by a high building on the south 
side, so that they got very little sun all day. 
These bushes were, some of them, as much 
as 5 feet high, and all bore heavy crops of 
berries. I do not know whether the drier soil 
or the shadier position had anything to do 
with the fruiting. N, L. 
The Yellow Wood (Cladrastis tinctoria).— 
This uncommon tree is a native of the south- 
eastern United States. It was introduced in 
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1912, but there are not, apparently, many 
really well-developed examples in the British 
Isles. <A peculiarity of the leaf is seen in the 
base of the leaf-stalk, which encloses the bud 
in the same way that the leaf-stalk of the 
Plane covers the bud. The white flowers are 
borne in long, pendulous, ULaburnum-like 
racemes, the blooming time heing July. If_ 


‘does not flower freely every year, however,” 


probably on account of the lack of bright and 

het sun. Apart from the flowers it is a hand-_ 
some tree by reason of its foliage, and, ag” 
such, is worth planting in an open position” 
in good loamy soil exposed to full sun. In 
autumn if attracts a good dea] of attention” 
by reason of the golden shade assumed by the — 
leaves before they fall. The common name 
is given on account of the bright yellow colour ~ 
of the hard and close-grained wood. If 

shavings of the wood are placed in spirit or 
water the colour is easily extracted. The 
only means of propagation is by seeds.—K. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ponies diseased. — I removed many | 
Peonies from Gloucestershire here last 
autumn. They have started well, but since 
the recent rains have developed some disease. 
I shall be obliged if you will kindly tell me7~ 
what it is, and also the remedy, if there is | 
one. I send sample, also a sample of the” 
foliage of a strong young Medlar that seems 
to have a similar blight.—W. R. Awpry. 

[The Pony trouble is that -known as” 
drooping Pony disease (Botrytis Poni), 
the best method of dealing with which is to 
cut off and burn at once any affected parts. — 
If allowed to remain and mature it is possible 
that the fungus may-remain in the soil and © 
renew its attack in the following spring. ‘i 
Early spraying with sulphide of potassium — 
might also keep it in check. Two ounces dis-_ 
solved in three gallons of rain’ water may be — 
used at intervals of a few days. The other | 
remedy is, however, the better, particularly 
if prompt action is taken and the stems— 
destroyed as soon as the trouble is observed. 
The Medlar is also attacked by a fungus. In_ 
this case dusting with sulphur would prevent — 
its spread. If this is not possible spray with | 
sulphur.and soft-soap solution. A breakfast : 
cupful of sulphur and a 3 Ib. of soap will 
make 2} gallons. First mix the sulphur to” 
the consistency of mustard, and haying dis-— 
solved the soap in boiling water mix the two 
together.] S 

The Vine-weevil.—This is dangerous, not | 
only in vineries, but in plant-houses as well. — 
If is known as Otiorrynchus suleatus, the” 


perfect insect being about half an inch in 


length, with a Pear-shaped body and an 
elongated head, furnished with a pair of 7 
feelers. It is quite black, with the excelp- 
tion of a few minute spots, which are covered _ 
with brown hairs. The weevil ean soon work — 
much mischief ina vinery among the young 
and tender foliage, and it is difficult to trap. 
The best way to circumvent it is to spread” 
a white sheet under the rods during the day, 
and at night to go quickly into the house 
with a light and tap each rod smartly. “Th 
weevils will drop on the sheet and feig 
death, when they may be easily collected and 
destroyed. The grubs are quite as destruc- 
tive as the parent insects, these harbouring 
in the crowns of Ferns, in Begonia tubers,” 
in Primulas, and in Cyclamen corms. It is” 
wise, therefore, when these things are being 
overhauled at this season, to inspect’ them. 
narrowly, and destroy these grubs whenever” 
they are found. No fumigating, vaporising, 
or even insecticide appears to affeat them ad-~ 
yersely, so that the only remedy is to deal 
with them in the manner indicated.—A Scot 
TISH GARDENER. Be 








: FRUIT. 


S Pear Mme. Treyve. 


THis Pear was raised by a nurseryman named 
Treyve, who fruited it in 1858 and named it 
in compliment to his wife. No Pear is per- 
haps more largely influenced by soil in 
regard to colour than Mme. Treyve, for on a 
deep loam bordering on clay the colour of the 
skin is quite green, while on shallow and less 
tenacious soils it becomes yellow, and takes 
on a beautiful red flush. Its merits in regard 
‘to flesh and flavour are as satisfactory as its 
outward appearance is attractive and pleas- 
ing. The flesh is white, melting, juicy, 
sweet, and richly flavoured. Its only fault is 
that it ripens at a time when so many other 
‘Pears are in season, as it is amid-September 
variety. It has an excellent constitution and 
‘bears abundantly. It does well either on the 
|Pear or on the Quince, and from a_ tree 
jworked on the latter I have gathered some 
handsome fruits. It may be grown as a 
istandard, but the best results are obtained 
jfrom a pyramid, as was proved in the Royal 
/Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, 
where there were several examples grown in 
this way. In cold localities it deserves a wall, 
jon: which it does well, as may be seenrby the 
‘tree in bloom which we figure to-day. . 

Z A. G. 

| —— The illustration depicts a well- 
flowered specimen of this exquisite Pear, and 
shows what a fine tree this makes. The speci- 
men tree shown is worked on the Wild Pear, 
and is growing high on a wall having an 
eastern aspect. At the time this picture was 
taken (early April) the tree was a sheet of 
blossom, which has been succeeded by a re- 
‘markable set of fruit. This aspect was 
jchosen in order to prolong the season of 
ripening, the fruits from, this position suc- 
‘ceeding those of trees with a southern ex- 
posure, yet its fertility is the same in both 
positions. Practically every spur has pro- 
|duced a truss of bloom, the very lowest being 
equal to those at the extremity of the 
ibranches. The spurs are short, not one being 
more than 5 inches long. The tree has never 
been root-pruned, or likely to be, but is con- 
‘trolled by pinching back the young shoots in 
May to four eyes, and again during late July 
or August; also by its annual crop of fruit, 
which in my opinion is always a great factor 
in checking superfluous growth. This done, 
scarcely any winter pruning is needed. It is 
a most delicious early Pear, and is in season 
from August.to September. The fruits are 
Jarge, yellowish-green, of exquisite flavour, 
rich in sugar, juicy, and aromatic. It was 
raised by M. Treyve, of Trevoux, Ain. . 

B lH. M. 
























NOTES AND REPLIES. 

| Starlings and Pears.—In GarpeENING (page 
(202) “‘W. McG., Balmae”’ asks for other in- 
Staneces bearing out Mr. Flegg’s statement 
that starlings are fond of Pears. I can fully 
bear out Mr. Flegg’s statement of the star- 
lings’ fondness for Pears. I have several 
Pear-trees in my garden, and my neighbour 
has several in a small orchard and garden 
adjoining. We always know when the Pears 
are becoming ripe by the starlings flocking to 
the trees to see how they are progressing, and 
as soon as they are fully ripe all the starlings 
of the neighbourhood flock hither to take toll 
of the fruit. As the starlings commence eat- 
ing from the base of the Pear it is not long 
before the fruit drops, and another Pear is at 
once attacked, so that more is wasted than 
eaten by the birds. Starlings are also fond 
of Cherries, and to save mine I have had to 
Net the tree. The migsel thrush is also fond 

f Cherries. Whether the old birds feed their 
‘young on them I am unable to say, but I 

how, from experience, that the old birds 
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would not leave my tree alone, and when the 
young birds were fledged they were brought to 
help themselves, whieh they did until the tree 

ras Cleared. When the missel came on the 
scene I was unable to use the net, being too 


rotten. We had about a pound for our own 
eating —W. H. Govan, Maindec, Newport, 
Mon. 


Peaches on south walis.—VPeaches now in 
full bloom on south walls require unremitting 
attention. There is always the risk of 
damage from frosts to be guarded against, 
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with consequent damage to the bloom.—W. 
McG. 

Early Muscats will now require a night tem- 
perature of 65 degs. and 75 degs. by day, with 
a genial, moist atmosphere, to enable the 
berries {0 swell without intermission -until 
they- reach the stoning period. In the mean- 
time, afford the border tepid waterings, sup- 
plemented with liquid manure or a fertiliser, 
should it be found necessary, and make the 
most of sun-heat to economise fuel by closing 
us early in the afternoon as may be deemed 


A five-branched cordin of Pear Mme. Treyve in bloom. 


and where the walls are not fitted with per- 
manent blinds on rollers provision must be 
made in other ways. Nets put on in double or 
triple thicknesses are, of course, generally 
used, but I prefer to use Archangel mats or 
breadths of coarse canyas for this purpose. 
These, fitted with loops, are easily fixed in the 
evening, when frost threatens, and they are 
equally easily removed in the morning after 
the sun disperses the frost. When nets are 
used they must be left on until danger from 
frost is over, and in 'the case of high winds 
they are apt to be blown against the trees 


prudent. In regard to this, a temperature 
of 8 degs. to 87 degs. may be allowed, with- 
out harmful results if damping and syringing 
are attended to. A. W: 
Gooseberries are looking remarkably well, 
The fruit is swelling rapidly, and there is a 
promise of a heavy erop. The shoots should 
be examined two or three times a week for 
the purpose of destroying any catenpillars 
that may be found, pinching them with the 
fingers. A dusting of lime and soot is often 
beneficial to’ ‘the trees, as it destroys many 
insectis on the plants and in the ground. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Spotted Odontoglossums. 


THe genus Odontoglossum contains many fine 
species and hybrids, but probably the mos? 
sought after are those with numerous spots 
and blotehes. The one here illustrated is a 
slightly spotted form of the popular Odonto- 
glossum crispum, which is fairly common 
among freshly-imported specimens, and ean 
be purchased for a few shillings. Some varie- 
ties, such as the famous O. Pittianum, are 
heavily blotched with rich blood-red, the 
colour showing through on the reverse side of 
the segments, while in the beautiful O. cris- 
pum Solum all the colour is confined to the 
labellum, with an o¢casional spot on the 





petals. With Odontoglossums all the coloured 
spots are not the same in each flower on the 
same spike, as can easily be seen by a glance 
at the illustration, neither do they appear in 
the same proportion each succeeding year. At 
the present time there is a host of spotted 
Odontoglossums, the majority being home- 
raised, and, therefore, more amenable to 
cultivation than many of the imported plants. 
Spotted forms of O. crispum have been united 
with wondrous results, and the hybrids from 
these and other species, such as Harryanum, 
Pescatorei, triumphans, gloriosum, and Halli, 
are among the most highly-prized Orchids we 
have. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cypripedium flowers dropping.—Please tell 
me how it is the enclosed Cypripedium 
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barbatum flowers are dropping off when so 
nearly opening. The foliage is healthy; the 
plant isin the stove and is sometimes syringed 
when doing other things. Would that do it? 
It is disappointing, as it is the first year it 
has done so.—STRANMULLIS. 

{|The cause of the Cypripedium barbatum 
flowers dropping is because the atmospheric 
conditions are not quite right. A low tem- 
perature at a time when the atmosphere is 
heavily charged with mojsture would be con- 
ducive to buds dropping, and later on disease 
of the foliage. No doubt the atmosphere has 
been too damp. Leave off syringing the plants 
overhead, keep the immediate surroundings 
somewhat drier, and admit a little air on all 
favourable occasions, even an inch or so at 
night if the weather is mild. These little de- 
tails, if duly carried out, should prevent 
further trouble. ] 


A spotted form of Odontoglossum crispum. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—Young plants put 
into 5-inch pots some time ago have made very 
good progress, and during the week the most 
promising of these have received a further 
shift into 7-inch pots. In these the pieces will 
almost grow to specimen size, and will bloom 
very freely. In the case of these useful plants 
it is more desirable, perhaps, to concentrate 
upon a few good and decided colours—white. 
pink, scarlet, and crimson, a good batch of 
each—than to strive after a collection. While 
a collection is, no doubt, interesting and of 
educational value, its cumulative effect is 
very much less satisfactory than that derived 
from good batches of individual! colours. 
Double varieties are, in some ways, of more 
value than the single kinds, but’ in a green- 
house or conservatory it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted that the singles are the more showy.— 
Scor. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Seedling Hippeastrums. 
THE greenhouse varieties of the Hippeastrum, 
or Amaryliis, are very showy, and it is strange 


that, in many places, these. plants are nof 
more generally grown. The neglect is, no 
doubt, due to the erroneous idea that thé 


plants require. special treatment, are difficult 
to manage, and that a uniformly high tem- 
perature is necessary. A few very simple 
rules may be laid down for ihe guidance of 
those who may, hitherto, have hesitated to 
give Hippeastrums a trial. The best time at 
which to repot is when the plants go out of 
bloom, although IJ am well aware that many 
good growers advocate repotting at a different 
season. When repotted, the plants can be 


placed in a brisk heat, but if this is not avail- 
able they will do quite well in the tempera- 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse. When the 
roots are active, watering must be on the 
liberal side, but when the yellowing leaves 
indicate ripeness the watering must be gradu- 
ally decreased until, finally, the plants dry off. 
The dormant bulbs can be stored quite safely | 
in any structure the temperature of which | 
does not fall below 45 degs. Early in the New| 
Year watering may be resumed when the! 
young foliage, soon accompanied by the) 
flower-spike, makes its appearance. Wheii! 
Hippeastrums are in bloom, the flowers ought | 
to be lightly shaded from strong sun. The} 
raising of 
HIPPEASTRUMS FROM SEED are most interest-} 
ing, and seed from a good eollection wilL! 
almost certainly result in some good and out-| 
standing forms. As a rule, the seeds ripen | 
| 
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reely in late July, and no time ought to be 
pst in sowing them. A light, rich compost 
rith a good dash of sharp sand makes a good 
yedium, and even in the greenhouse germina- 
on is not delayed. When the seedlings can 
ke safely handled let them be potted off singly 
lito 68-inch pots. Generally speaking, this may 
le done in October, and the young bulbs must 
ia kept growing throughout the winter. In 
ye course of the following April they should 
je moved into their flowering pots, which may 
ie 6 inches in diameter. Flowers may be con- 
dently expected at any time after the plants 
ire two years old. <A ScorrrsH GARDENER. 





Indian Azaleas. 
io class of greenhouse plants vields such a 
fealth of flower or makes a brighter display 


| 


jhan the above, and yet it is often the case 
hat they do not receive the attention they 
leserve, except at that particular time when 
me is anxious to get them into flower as soon 
\S possible, or in the case of specimens which 
@é annually shown. It is, Dernaps, easy to 
(ceount for the neglect; the very little trouble 
‘equired ito keep them in health and to secure 
im annual display of flower is apt to suggest 
‘he inference that no attention at all is re- 
(uired beyond the watering. Failure to flower 
nay be traced to several causes, among which 
ive a very late and badly-ripened growth, a 
»artial destruction of foliage in spring, a simi- 
ar catastrophe fo the buds in autumn, and a 
severe visitation of thrips. Azaleas want a 


tice, genial warmth for a time after flowering 
(0 assist the growth, a Peach-house or vinery 








Azalea President Oswald de Kerchove. 
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in work suiting them admirably; it may, how- 
eyer, be specially noted that it is a nice, genial 
warmth, and not any very great amount of 
heat, that is wanted, particularly if the plants 


are to stand outside through the summer 
months With warmer weather, and the 


fruit in the houses approaching the ripening 
stage, come increased ventilation and a dry 
atmosphere again, just what are wanted for 
the ripening of the wood. It would be well 
if there were in all gardens of any size one or 
two light, airy structures that could be used 
for the summer housing of Azaleas, but, fail- 
ing these, they have to go out of doors as soon 
as the weather will permit, which is not, as 
a rule, until June is well advanced and all 
danger of biting winds is past. Assuming 
that the outdoor temperature is propitious, 
the only thing to be feared is very bright 


sunshine. Danger from this is, perhaps, about 
the last thing thought of, but it, nevertheless, 
must be guarded against, for it must be re- 
membered that if the plants come from fruit- 
houses they have for some time been some- 
what heavily shaded, and unless something 
similar is provided for a few weeks the young 
growth is not able to stand against the direct 
rays of a powerful sun. In the open a couple 
of skeleton frames are erected. On the itop 
and south side of this is hung tiffany until the 
appearance of the plants indicates that the 
foliage may with advantage be exposed 
to full -light and: air. Such an arrange- 
ment is preferable to placing the plants 
where they are naturally in the shade, 
such as under a north wall, as this position 
is not so conducive to building up stout, hardy 
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foliage and plump flower-buds. In the matter 
of autumn housing get the plants under cover 
in good time, not later than the first week in 


September. They might remain safely out of 

doors in some seasons until the end of: the 

month, but it is a risky experiment. 
Enemirs.—So far as the enemies of the 


Azalea are concerned, thrips must be reckoned 
the worst. Red spider will attack them, but 
only when there has been unwarrantable 
neglect with the water-pot. Both spider and 
thrips have their special seasons and places, 
and where the latter are Tocally troublesome, 
as on outdoor fruits, the Azaleas will require 
eareful watching, and may want two or three 
vigorous syringings to destroy them. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phyllocacti failing.—Can you tell me why 
my gardener fails so completely with Phyllo- 
eacti? They seem to make no root practi- 
cully. I notice that the plants in the green- 
house get very Mossy. Does this mean want 
of drainage and sour soil?—L. R. C. 

[Many growers, for some reason, fail with 
these plants, and no doubt the primary cause 
is over-watering and too damp surroundings 
during the autumn and winter. The growing 
period is from the end of April ito the be- 
ginning of September, and about the first 
week in May the plants should be repotted in 
a mixture of loam, peat, And leaf-inould, with 
a moderate sprinkling of coarse sand. As 
your plants have practically no roots small 
pots should be chosen and filled to one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage. When repotted 
place the plants in a warm greenhouse and 
keep it close for a week or two. The soil 
should be kept just moist and the plants 
shaded from strong sunshine until root action 
is evident. If the weather is hot syringe 
them overhead twice or thrice daily. As your 
plants recover and make roots the water sup- 
ply ean be increased, but when they finish 
growing the growth must be gradually ripened 
by admitting more air and exposing them to 
full sunlight. Throughout. the “winter very 
little water is needed, but enough must be 
given to prevent the stems shrivelling. Too 
much moisture at the base and in the atmo- 
sphere during the dull season will cause the 
roots to decay, and oceasionally the plant will 
rot where it comes into contact with the soil. 
The temperature for Phyllocaetus should not 
fall below 50 degs. Fahr. at any time.] 


Arum palestinum.—Prior to the war a 
quantity of large, well-ripened bulbs of this 
Arum used to be sent here when in a dormant 
state, especially from Italy. I, however, have 
not met with them of late, though it is very 
probable that they will soon again make their 
appearance. This Arum is a striking plant 
when in bloom, being well furnished with 
large dark green characteristic leaves. The 
flower-scape, which reaches about the same 
height as the tallest leaves, or in some cases 
a little less, is terminated by a striking flower, 
green on the outside, while the interior is of 
a, velvety-blackish purple. The erect spadix 
is almost black. In common with many of 
its allies, the flowers, when they first open, 
have an unpleasant smell, but in a short time 
this passes away. Apart from the specific 
name at the head of this note it is also known 
as Arum sanctum, and popularly as the Black 
Calla. After the flowers are over it needs to 
be watered as before till the Jeaves turn 
yellow, when it should have a good baking in 
full sun.-—W. T. 
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Southern Counties. 

Schizanthuses in variety, now coming into 
bloom, will require, as the soil is thoroughly 
permeated with roots, frequent attention in 
regard to watering and assistance in the 
shape oi a mild stimulant. This may take 
the form of weak Jiquid soot-water, or an 
occasional light sprinkling on the surface of 
Clay’s fertiliser. To obviate any risk attend- 
ing the use of a concentrated fertiliser, it is 
a good plan to mix a certain quantity of it 
with an equal weight of finely sifted ‘soil. 
Admit air at the front as well as the apex 
of the house, as this annual has a _ ten- 
dency to become leggy if the altmosphere is 
kept too close, and for the same reason 
should the plants be allowed plenty of space 
between them. ‘To prolong the flowering 
period, apply shading, or pull down the 
blinds early in the day in bright weather. 
The same treatment in respect to watering 
and root feeding should be meted out to her- 
baceous Caleeolarias, for which the, house 
should be shaded from direct sunshine, and 
kept as cool as possible. Caleeolaria 
Clibrani requires similar treatment, and if 
placed in a house facing north will last a 
long time in bloom. <A fine effect can be pro- 
duced with Hydrangeas interspersed among 
them with a few well-flowered examples of 
Marguerites arranged along the front of tihe 
stages. Keep 

Cloxinias growing freely, and as they ap- 
proach the flowering stage finally arrange 
them at a sufficient distance apart over a 
groundwork of Adiantum euneatum, East 
Lothian Stocks, .Mignonette, and Primula 
malacoides will require ample supplies. of 
water, and the same with (regard to the main 
batch of Regal and large-flowered Pelar- 
goniums. The latter, especially such as are 
in small-sized pots, will also need frequent 
applications of diluted Jiquid or come other 
form of stimulant. Place late-flowering 
plants of Azalea indica and «A. mollis in a 
cool house, and shade well if necessary to 
retard their flowering as long as possibie. 
Sow Primula sinensis and Cinerarias in 
variety tto obtain plants for early winter 
flowering 

Herbaceous borders. 
aerate the soil and prevent weeds making 
headway are now necessary. When doing so, 
a good look-out should be kept to see that 





Frequent hoeing to 


none of the strong or coarser-growing sub- 
jects are pushing up growths or invading 
neighbouring and. more choice subjects. 


Alstreemerias often require a good deal of 
curtailment in this respect. Where from 
poorness of soil growth is none too satisfac- 
hory, sprinkle a fertiliser on the surface and 
hoe itin. If bordered by turf, keep the same 
well mown and the verges clipped, to give 
all a neat appearance. Give the same atten- 
tion as to hoeing to beds or borders of flower- 
ing shrubs, many of which are now in bloom. 
As soon.as the early-flowering Magnolias 
pass out of bloom, see to any pruning or cut- 
fing back that is required to preserve an even 
balance of growth. These have flowered, 
and some are still flowering in great pro- 
fusion. Bushes of Forsythia suspensa should, 
if necessary, also be pruned into shape. 


Rose garden.—Ply the hoe between estab- 
lished bushes and recently set out examples, 
breaking ithe soil down fine and making the 
surface level. Keep a look-out for aphis on 
wall-trained plants, and spray with an insecti- 
cide or syringe with soapy water directly any 
are observed. Keep a close watch on the 
foliage for the Rose maggot, and erush the 
rolled and twisted leaves betwixt finger and 
thumb, this being the best means of despatch- 
ing this pest. ASW, 


Scotland. 


Cladioli.— suceessional planting of 
Gladioli can be made. Dhe old G. Brench- 
leyensis is invaluable for massing, and it is 


much more hardy than many of the new 
hybrids. A handful or two of sand, when 
such can be spared for the purpose, is in- 
yaluable. 

Shrubberies.—These begin to be very 
bright. The show of Rhododendrons will 


soon be general. The Bird Cherry is a very 
useful and showy subject, and forms, when 
in bloom, a fine contrast to some of the more 
vividly coloured Rhododendrons. Bar- 
berries, both B. stenophyla and B. Darwini, 
are in fine flower. The common Barberry 
is, perhaps, not very showy when in bloom, 
but it ought to be more freely planted for the 
sake of its bright fruits, which have, by the 
way, a certain culinary value. A few pieces 
of Mahonia Aquifolium, although not par- 
ticularly choice, give colour in some places 
where finer things do not succeed very welll, 
and tthe honey-like perfume is very notice- 
able when the plants are in bloom. Azaleas 
will not long be delayed ; in short, the shrub- 
beries grow increasingly attractive day by 
day. 

Creenhcuses.—If a display must be kept 
up, fires must not be discontinued yet awhile, 
but that does not imply that they must be 
kept going during the day. At all events, 
when the sun is strong (as lit ds now when it 
appears), the fire maj be allowed to go out 
during the day and started before work 
ceases. Indeed, an hour after work ceases 
would be better, for ‘‘ summer time” is a 
mater of the clock, not of the sun. 


Rock plants and hardy Ferns.—The ma- 
jority of these things can be transplanted 
safely round about this time. In ‘the case of 
Ferns, where such transplanting is not con- 
templated, do not be in too grealt a hurry to 
cut off the withered fronds of last season. 
This protects the crowns, in the case of the 
more tender kinds, from ‘the risk of damage 
by late frosts. or from searching winds. 
Osmunda ‘regalis is a noble Fern which does 
well in rather moist places if well exposed to 
the light. Large clumps are very orna- 
mental, but ultimately there comes a time 
when it is advantageous ito them to be 
divided. This is the most suitable time at 
which to do. so. 

Vegetable garden.—Marrow Peas sown 
round about this time will provide pods from 
the middle of July till the end of the month. 
There are many excellent sorts suitable for 
present sowing. The maincrop Beet may 
now be safely sown. JI like Cheltenham 
Green Top and Nutting’s Dwarf. Celery 
trenches, the making of which may have 
been delayed by wet weaither such as we 
have recently had in this district, should be 
got ready. No one makes Celery itmemches So 
deep as in former days. In the bottom of 
each a good dressing of the best available 
manure must be incorporated. I used, at 
one time, to sift sufficient old potting soil, 
bench “sweepings, ete., and put 3 inches of 
this in the bottom of each trench. Of late 
years, however, the same depth of soil from 
the sides of the ridges has been used with 
equally good sresuliis. Sow a few dwarf 
French Beans in pots or in boxes for plant- 
ing out when danger from frost passes. <A 
fortnight may be gained by following this 
practice. Basil and Sweet Marjoram can be 
sown in heat. If necessary, take cuttings of 
Mint to provide plants for: new plantations. 
A small sowing of Leeks, for late spring 
work, can be made now. 

: W. McGurroa. 
galmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Midland Counties, 


Fruit trees on open walis will need ma 
attention during ‘the next few weeks than ¢ 
any other season. The thinning, pinching 
and training of young growths require almo; 
daily attention, Dspecially is this the cag 
in regard to young trees in order to obitab 
symmetrical, well-trained specimens that w 
cover the space allotted to {hem on the wall 
and yield profitable crops of fruit in as shor 
a ‘time as possible. By constant and judiciou 
stopping, fruit-buds are formed, and the tree 
rendered fertile. An equal degree of vigou 
should be encouraged all over the tree, shoot 
not required being removed, so that the 7 
maining growths may be str Serheted Youn 
shoots of Peach trees and the Morello Cherr 
should be laid in between ‘the several paiiz 
of branches with twigs, taking care not f 
injure them in doing so. It will be necessar 
to keep the ‘soil moist about the roots, an 
prevent the shoots and leaves being attacke 
by mildew and aphis by timely spraiyi 
Weakly growing trees are more subject to th 
attacks of disease and pests than those 0 
stronger growth ; consequently, thejy shoul 
be carefully watched during the whote of th 
summer, and prompt action taken on the firs 
appearance of either aphis or mildew. 4 

Raspberries.—Old plantations should 
afforded a good mulch of farmyard manure 
They will also be greatly benefited by a dog 
of diluted liquid manure, especially on ligh 
If the making of a new ‘plantation b 
contemplated for next autumn, sufficien 
suckers for the purpose should be ce 


















in addition to those for fruiting, and show 
be chosen from among those which are fut 
thest from ithe stools, as these can be take) 
off with a nice lot of roots, and form ey 
tually new plants. When removing the sur 
plus suckers, it is well to look over the cane 
reserved for fruiting this year, and, if fron 
any cause any of these are found not to be 
showing for fruit, they, too, should be eu 
out. Autumn-fruiting varieties produce, ast 
rule, far too many growths. If these are no 
severely thinned, the crop will be-disappoi 
ing. d 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums = shou 
now be planted out. They succeed best on 
south border, as the stems require tto’ beco 
well ripened to produce good flowers. Ordi 
nary garden soil that has been “deeply dug 
and moderately manured will be found ri 
enough for them. <A distance of 8 feet sh ouk 
be allowed between each plant. 


Stocks should be planted out during tl 
month. It matters not how small the plants 
are at the time of ‘planting, provided thiey 
are healthy. Stocks like a. wellemanured 
deeply dug soil. Choose a showery day f61 
planting out, or water copiously after plan 
ing if the weather is dry. | 

Tomatoes for planting in the open will now 
be removed to cold frames, and thoroughly 
hardened preparatory to planting them in 
their fruiting quarters. Plenty of air 
given, and ithe lights removed entirely duri 
ithe day. Each plant tis secured to a sta 
and overcrowding avoided. All laterals 
removed as they appear, and the plants key 
to ome stem, 

Brussels Sprouts \hat were ‘pricked 
from the earliest sowing will now be pla 
in their permanent quarters. The rows will 
be 8 feet apart, with a distance between each 
plant of 2 féet 6 inches. Each planit is eare 
fully lifted with a good ball of soil, and tthe 
soilmade firm about the roots when planting, 
aflerwards giving a good watering. an 

Potatoes are pushing through the soil, and 
require protection from frost: The soil is 
drawn up to the stems of the plants, and @ 
quantity of covering material is at hand. 
overhead covering should be allowed ito 
main on during the day. E,W. 'Ga 
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a THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ix inspection of gardens, both large and 
nall, at this season often reveals the fact 
lat the LBorecoles or Kales are not ap- 
eciated at their true value, being either 
jmspicuous by their absence or but sparsely 
presented. This is regrettable, for there is 
10: green vegetable more 
Niddle of February onwards, especially in 
basons when Broecoli have been badly cut 
iad Brussels Sprouts and Savoys are nearly 
fan end. In fact, a good batch of Kale is 
iractically indispensable from the date above 
jamed until the advent of Spring Cabbage. 
is one of the vegetables in which no great 
Iterations have been made for several de- 
lides, or, rather, the few new varieties intro- 
jueed show little or no improvement on old 
rts. I have grown the Kales now well over 
orty years, and to-day, if asked to select two, 
jnould pick good strains of Green Curled and 
jottager’s, Choosing the former in dwarf or 
jul-respectively to suit the size of the gar- 
jen. The smooth-leaved kinds, of which 
isparagus Kale may be taken as a type, are 
if splendid table quality, but they are not 
aliable. I have had splendid breaks of them 
)oking in first-class condition up.to a certain 
joint, when suddenly the plants would col- 
jipse and dwindle away to nothing. I have 
variety on trial this year which the raiser 
Haims to be something special, but it, seems 
9 me nothing more than # dwarf form of the 
Id Thousand-headed. 
| Not being required until rather late in the 
inter, it is not advisable to sow the Kales 
00 early, about the beginning of April being 
suitable time for the South and Midlands. 
Writing above of the way in which varieties 
ike the Green Curled and Cottager’s in the 
fegetable under notice have 
jor many years reminds one that in looking 
ihrough a present-day catalogue many things 
Vhich were popular forty years ago are still 
© the fore and holding their own. Broad 
Bean Beck’s Dwarf Gem is one of the best 
jor small gardens; indeed, those who prefer 
ii small Bean will find successive sowings 
uite sufficient to keep them supplied with 
his vegetable as long as it may be required. 
\Wheeler’s Imperial and Harly Ulm Savoys 
sontinue to hold their own, and it is difficult 
fo find a better late Broccoli than Model, 
lilike for quality and self-protectiveness. The 
same is true of Potatoes. I have tried 
yne or two new sorts which came with a big 
Mourish of trumpets and seed of which was 
mly obtainable at a very high figure, but from 
i qualify standpoint they are far below old 
sorts like Windsor Castle and Schoolmaster. 
~ Hardwick. bh. BS. 
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‘Wart disease of Potatoes: Growers of 
immune varieties.—It is desirable that all 
Stocks of seed sold for planting should be 
true to the variety stated. In dealing with 
wart, disease of Potatoes it is absolutely neces- 
sary that only true stocks of immune varie- 
es of Potatoes should be offered by traders, 
and in order to indicate sources of supply the 
Ministry now aia Sec a list of English and 
Welsh growers of Potatoes of varieties im- 
Mune from wart disease, whose crops, to the 
‘extent intlicated, have been examined in the 
feta in 1919 by Inspectors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and certified as 
true to type and reasonably free from 
“rogues.’’ The Ministry -relies on the seed 
‘trade. 4o confine their business i immune 
Nartetis to certified stocks. The list may 
‘be obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture 
a md Fisheries, 8, St. James’s Square, London, 
W. 1, price 6d. post free. Potatoes of ap- 











valuable from the. 


held their own | 


disitriet counts for much. 


4 The Borecoles or Kales. 


proved immune varieties which have been in- 
spected while growing and certified by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, by the 
soard of Agriculture for Scotland, or by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland, may be introduced into 
an infected area without licence, but on the 
occasion of a sale of such Potatoes for plant- 
ing, the seller must furnish the buyer with 
a declaration, preferably in the invoice, cor- 
rectly stating the serial number of the relative 
certificate. No other Potatoes for planting 
may be brought into an infected area except 
under licence from the Ministry. Potatoes 
grown in any infected area, or in- land to 
which the provisions of the Wart Disease of 
Potato Order, 1919, as to infected areas have 
been applied, must not be sold for planting in 
land which is not in an infected area or to 
which the Order does not apply. 


. 
Growing Tomatoes Out of Doors. 
Tue growing of Tomatoes out of doors in eer- 
tain districts in this country is beset with 
difficulties. One of the chief factors in get- 
ting a good crop is the position in which the 
plants are grown. It is a common mistake 
to plant them in open wiituations whilst bor- 
ders, at the back of which are sheltering 
walls, are devoted to other things not, so de- 
pendent upon warmth. It is, of -course, 
worse than useless to select positions where 
fi‘Ltle sun eam reach the plants, as many did 


in the summer of 1919,-only to find at nearly ” 


the end of the season plants full of fruit 
about the size of marbles, which *‘ never came 
to anything.’ 

Preference ought to be givem to varieties 
having a reputation for doing well out of 
doors, even supposing the fruit is only of 
medium size. These should be grown in 
potis as far into May as practieable, and then 
planted outside with a minimum of root dis- 
turbance. 

My experience with the outdoor culture of 
Tomatoes prompts me to say that if plants 
can be kept in frames or a cool house con- 
veniently until they are well on to the 
blooming stage of the first trusses, there is 
more likelihood of heavier crops being 
gathered than if earlier planting is indulged 
in. I have in mind the experience of a 
grower whose garden is exposed, and whose 
erops last year scarcely paid expenses. It 
was a case of ‘‘ more haste, less speed,’’ as 
the plants received a check owing to early 
putting out. Southern growers can often 
tell a different tale ; but, as I have said, the 
It is time and ex- 
pense wasted tto find oneself at the back end 


of the season with fruit so small that it has 


ito be coloured indoors. I am much afraid 
that a good many folks embarked ion the out- 
door growing of Tomatoes last year with 
great enthusiasm, and were disappointed at 
the finish. As one man expressed it, ** It 
would have paid me ‘three times over to use 


the ground for Spinach and Lettuce, as I 
should have had two or three crops.’’ There 


is certainly a need for caution in venturing 
with outdoor Tomatoes in some parts of Eng- 


land. LEAHURST. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potato-growing: The need of increased 


production.—In view of the shortage of Pota- 
toes it is to be hoped that a greater area Will 
be planted this year than was the case in 
1919. Potatoes, doubtless, are an expensive 
crop to grow. They play, however, such an 
important rove on the farm and in the national 
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economy that it behoves all with facilities for 
the purpose to produce at least their own re- 
quirements. Over and aboye, they should en- 
deavour to raise sufficient to meet the needs 
of those whose circumstances compel them to 
look to the market for their supplies. The 
main essentials for success in Potato-growing 
are :—(1) The use of good ‘‘ seed,’’ preferably 
not more than ‘‘ onee grown,’’ from Scotland. 
(2) Adequate manuring. (8) Marly planting. 
(1) As regards ‘‘ seed,” varieties immune to 
walt disease should be largely planted even 
in districts where this disease has not ap- 
peared. The results of numerous experiments 
show that from the list of immune varieties 
a selection may be made of kinds to suit both 
the grower and the consumer. (2) Potatoes 
repay liberal manuring. An average dressing 
is 10 tons to 15 tons of dung, 1 ewt. to 14 cwts. 
of sulphate of ammonia, 3 ewt. to 4 cewt. of 
superphosphate, and 1 ewt. of sulphate of 
potash or its equivalent per acre. Where no 
dung is available the quantities of artificials 
should be. increased to 2 cwts. sulphate of am- 
monia, 6 ewts. of superphosphate, and 2 cwts. 
sulphate or muriate of potash. Manures 
should not be used in greater quantities than 
those indicated unless if.is known to be pro- 
fitable to do so. (3) As to planting, it is im- 
portant that the first sprouts should suffer no 
damage. This can be obviated by boxing and 
eareful handling, but if boxing is impracti- 
eable, the aim should be to let the plants form 
their first sprouts in the soil. In early plant- 
ing there is practically no danger from frost. 
So long as the soil is cold the tubers make 
less progress than they would do in boxes, 
and on light or Iwmpy soils in a dry climate 
early planting largely obviates the risk of 
drought. 

French Beans.—There is now little difficuity 
in getting a plentiful supply of this favourite 
vegetable. Plants which are fruiting are 
afforded copious supplies of liquid manure 
and occasional applications of Clay’s Fer- 
tiliser. A moist atmosphere is maintained, 
and the foliage thoroughly drenched. twice 
daily with tepid water. From now onwards 
it will not be necessary to employ strong fire- 
heat, an atmospheric temperature ranging 
from 55 degs. to 65 degs. being ample. To 
keep up a continuous supply, seeds should be 
sown once a fortnight. 

— Itis surprising that the care bestowed 
on the preparation of ground for Runner 
Beans is not carried out in regard to the eul- 
ture of French Beans. I have never been 
able to understand the apparent negligence 


concerning the dwarf sorts, which, after all, 
are most prolific if only they are. given 


liberal treatment. In many instances the 
ground is badly prepared, and what is very 
common, particularly on allotments, seed is 
sown much too thickly, so that from the start 


plants are handicapped in the matter of 
room. I know of no vegetable that pays the 


grower better, whether his garden be in the 
country or near a town. If one has a sunny 
place, where the soil is not too heavy, and 
well drained, incorporating with it rotten 
manure or vegetable refuse, and working in 
some grit or sand, then it is reasonable to 
expect good results if seed is sown in May, 
in drills at least 2 feet apart, with a space of 
9 inches between each plant. The first sow- 
ing should be made in May, and after an 
interval of two or three weeks a-second sow- 
ing. Most people have their own ideas as to 
varieties, but I find that, taken all round, old 
sorts like Canadian Wonder, Ne Plus Ultxa, 
and Negro Longpod yet hold their own. Give 
a muleh of something about bearing time. If 
stable manure is not available I haye found 
Hop manure, or even spent Hops, a great help 
in prolonging the crop.—TowNsMAN. 

Using old seeds.—‘* Shall I chance them, 
or shall I ‘throw them away?” is a question 
people ask themselves usually at this season 
of the year in turning out the remnants of 
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packets of seeds Jeft over from last year. 
The question is one which is easily answered 
by testing them, and this may be done in a 
simple way by damping a piece of cloth or 
flannel, placing it on a dish in a warm cup- 
board, scattering a few seeds of each, and 
keeping them damp until germination takes 
place. Seeds differ in retaining their vitality, 
and it is only by thus experimenting that one 
is certain whether it is worth taking the risk 
in sowing out of doors. Wrinkled Peas are 
often as good the second as the first year, 
and the same may be said of Broad Beans, 
but round-seeded Peas and Kidney Beans are 
less reliable. Carrot seed retains its vitality 
for seyeral ‘years, but not so Lettuee, and 
Onion seed is yery unreliable. In any case, 
old seed should be sown rather later than 
new seed when better weather conditions pre- 
vail.—_W. I. 


Vegetable garden. — If Sunroots have not 
yet been planted they ought now to ke 
attended to. It is advisable to plant strictly 
with a view to the probable requirement of 
this root, and to vary the position from year 
to year so far as is possible. The Sunroot is 
of an encroaching nature, and if kept toa long 
in one quarter it is apt to stray, and is, when 
once it escapes, rather difficult to eradicate. 
Continue the planting of mid-season Potatoes. 
The ever-increasing number of varieties 
tends toward embarrassment to the planter, 
but old and tested sorts ought not to be 
entirely oe in favour of more modern 
sorts. The “‘ wart’’ disease, of course, has 
to be taken gate consideration, but where 
home-saved seed tubers are used, and where 
the disease is unknown, there is but little 
risk. Celery trenches may be got ready now 
as opportunity permits. These ought not, 
even where the soil is good, to be made too 
deep. The ridges can be utilised for eateh 
crops of Lettuces, Carrots, or early Cauli- 
flowers. Globe Beet may now safely be 
SOWD.—SCOT. 


Vegetable Marrows.—Those who wish to 
have good plants to put out in June are re- 
minded that seeds should now be sown. The 
average allotment gardener, and the amateur 
generally, appear to think that so long as a 
large fruit can be obtained nothing else 
matters. Possibly in large fruits there are 
more flesh and less water, but so soon as the 
rind becomes firm the value of. the Marrow 
for the table deteriorates. Judges at rural 
shows encourage the production of these huge 
and comparatively worthless fruits, and while 
an evenly-matched pair of Marrows, large in 
size and not too old, are highly creditable to 
the grower, there is little or no gain in having 

such fruits. Marrows ought to be cut when 
quife young, cooked whole, and so served. 
In this way the seeds have not developed, the 
flesh is tender, and altogether superior when 
cooked to that of a plant which has been 
permitted to bear fruits each weighing 9 lbs., 
or in some eases more.—A ScorrisH Gar- 
DENER. 


Economising in the small garden.—When 
judging some allotment gardens during the 
past summer, I saw what appeared to me to 
be a very simple yet excellent method of 
double cropping. A plot of early Potatoes, 
which were just ready for lifting, had 
another crop of late Potatoes already 9 inches 
high coming up between them. These had 
been planted between the early batch after 
the latter had been earthed up, and were 
Jooking very promising. It struck me as a 
Sp lendid idea for those small gardens, and 
where the soil had been deeply cultivated. 
I have never seen this method carried out, 
but it serves to show that even in the 
smallest gardens we never know what sur- 
prises are in store.—H. M. 


Coleworts versus Cabbage sprouts.—It is 
the exception to meet with Coleworts, or 
Collards, and perhaps one of the reasons is 
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that Cabbage Sprouts are now taking their 
place. ‘* Why I gave up Coleworts,’’ said a 
man to me a short time ago, ‘* was this, I can 
get a crop of sprouts from my Spring Cab- 
bage-stumps which I leave in the ground the 
winter over, so that I really get two crops 
from the same plants with next to no trouble.” 
Perhaps there is something in this, although 
one cannot get away from the fact that the 
Rosette Colewort makes avery acceptable 
winter dish. The plants take up little room, 
and may be planted quite closely together.— 
'TOWNSMAN. 


BEES, 


Brown Sugar and Isle of Wight 
Disease. 


SEEING your very interesting 
feeding bees with brown sugar 

Isle “of Wight disease I am venturing to 
trouble you for a few more particulars. When 
and how often is the sugar given? Is it fed 
in a dry state? I have a skep. Should this 


article about 
ras a cure for 


dry sugar be pushed in at the entrance, and’ 


in what quantity, and for how long at a time? 
Any hints you can give me will be most ac- 
ceptable. I have had the 10 lbs. allotted. I 
send a sample for you to see if this is the best 
brown sugar to use. In pre-war time I had 
a friend who had a sugar plantation in the 
W. Indices. She always said that the brown 
sugar which looked like sand was the purest 
sugar. M. VAUGHAN. 


[I venture to think that you have uninten- 
tionally misinterpreted my reference to brown 
sugar and the Isle of Wight disease in Gar- 
DENING of August 23rd, 1919. The instance I 
there gave was of a certain stock of bees 
existing then in a small area which had ap- 
parently been swept clean of bees by this 
disease. The hive of this stock bore every 
sign of Isle of Wight disease and was stand- 
ing in surroundings encouraging the scourge. 
The bees had given clear evidence of being 
affected by the disease according to their 
owner's own description, and yet when I saw 
them they were as streng as bees could be, 
and living in a hive as neglected as a hive 
could possibly be. I elicited the extraordinary 
fact that the beekeeper had done nothing to 
his bees when the disease was at its height 
fumong them but gently strip the quilt off the 
brood-nest and place on the top of the frames 
a handful. of common brown sugar, weil 
pressed together, afterwards replacing the 
quilt. I stated this case of undoubted “ re- 
covery ”’ from the disease, and inyited a eolu- 
tion of What was a puzzle to me. I asked my 
readers whether the brown sugar could be a 
contributory cause to the unquestionably re- 
maurkable recovery. Regarding the brown 
sugar, it was certainly a case of post hoc. I 
wanted to know the opinions of others as to 
whether it was also propter hoc. Thus far I 
got and no further. 

I regret to say I am not capable of saying 
whether the sample of sugar you sent is pure 
cahe sugar or not. When I buy sugar for my 
bees I invariably tell my grocer that he must 
supply only pure cane sugar, and I add the 
purpose for which it is to be used. He sup- 
plies it, and indites on the wickages ‘* pure 
cane sugar for bees.” It would seem as if his 
wholesale agent is aware of the importance 
of the matter , and fulfils orders accordingly. 
At all events, Iam entirely in the hands of 
my grocer, who, I m: ly say, has a business of 


very long standing in an important Midland 
town. 


I should very much like the opinion of 
readers on this case of brown sugar thus ad- 
ministered to diseased bees, which,. whether 
because of it or not I cannot say, recovered 
from the epidemie after the rough application 
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of the sugar. It is certainly a phenomeng 
case and emphasises the bewildering natus 
of the Isle of Wight disease. If you malkg 
sure that the 10 Ibs. of sugar allotted to yor 
are pure cane sugar feed your bees with it if 
“ spring syrup”? form. Give it very grad 
ally during the night only, and warm. ‘The 
object of spring feeding is not for feeding 
really, and properly so-called, but for stimu 
lating. purposes. It. should not be given 
such a quantity as that the bees would store 
it in their combs. A regulating feeder, there- 
fore, is useful which enables the flow to he 
cut off by day. By supplying about half @ 
teaspoonful each night you cannot go wrong, 
Discontinue if the weather be good nectar 
gathering weather towards the end of April 
or the opening of May.] — . “a 





Bee-keeping at High Altitudes. — 


In a letter-to the Editor of The Fruit Growems 
“Re B.”” says:—Mr. S. H, Bickham, in hig 
paper read to the Fruit-Growers’ Conference 
at. Wye College, referred~to the system of 
keeping bees by a Herefordshire fruit-grower, 
As the grower referred to, it may interest 
some of your readers who have Jost bees to) 
have fuller particulars. ‘The bees are kept im 
a hay-loft above some empty stables, and haye 
a flight board about 38 feet long with 9-inch” 
sides leading up to the hive entrance. The) 
hive is thus clear of all rain. The door hy 
back from which it stands, faces due S.W.) 
and the hive gets full sun in the early months 
of the year, while later in the season, owing 
to the sun being overhead, it is just out of thé 
rays. To discourage swarming a large) 
amount of room is given. At the moment of 
writing, the bees are on twenty-four frames, 
and haye wintered on this capacity and have 
flown strongly all through December, January, 
and up to now. The entrance is variable in 
depth, from 2 inches to 2 of an inch, and 
1 square foot area of the bottom of. the hive 
is covered with perforated zinc, and can be 
opened as required by a slide. , 

The hive gave 219 Ibs. of honey (extr: actedy 
last season, that taken on June Ist (48 Ibs.) 
being of quite exceptional quality. The bees 
in this hive are very quiet and docile, and 
offer no trouble during manipulation, as the 
operator is never in the line of flight, and is 
practically invisible to bees flying in from thé 
light of outdoors. It is, I believe, very rarely 
that bees of their own aceord seek a home! 
that is near the ground. In their natural 
state, with a home in a hollow tree or a roof, 
many old members fall down, and consider 
able detritus in the shape of corpses, wax 
and pollen must collect ‘at the bottem of the 
hest or natural hive. These must set up more 
or less insanitary conditions. The system of 
keeping bees high up in biyes must therefore 
be considered on all counts an improvemeng 
on Nature. Let those who suffer from disease 
among the bees try the inethod, using a clea 
hive, a clean stock, and a clean floored loft, 
which js best washed ever once a month or so 
with strong disinfectant solution. 


: NOLES AND REPLIES 
Bee-kecping: How to obtain queen bees.- 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has now completed arrangements for the im 
portation and distribution of pure fertile 
Italian queen bees during the coming summer 
The queens can be supplied to any beekeeper, 
whether a subscriber to a restocking scheme 
or not, and the price per queen will be Ss. 6d. 
post free. All applications must be made 
through County Education Committees in 
sufficient time to enable the latter to forward 
to the Ministry an order for the total number 
required. Applications must not be sent to 

the Ministry. 
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No. H. 75. 


The fronts are 11 in. hizh, backs 22 in. 

high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the 

lights 14 in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
painted two coats. 


1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft. 


2 Light Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft. 
3 Light Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft. 


Telegrams :— 
““ Boulton, 
Norwich.” 








prices—consistent with sound workmanship. 


Have the Best of Garden Frames 


Built to last—soundly constructed of selected and seasoned materials, of the latest designs—these _ 
Garden Frames are, like all products of Boulton & Paul, the best available at the lowest possible 
The great resources of this century old firm are | 
fully utilised in making these frames, just as in great Conservatories and Horticultural Buildings | 
of their Construction. As the stock ts limited and the demand large, early orders are advised. 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. 


Carriage Paid to any station 
in England and Wales. 


Write for our List of Gar- 
and Small 


Gre2nhouses. 


den Frames 


Enquiries invited for Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Vinery 
Ranges, Peach Houses, Carna- 
tion Houses, Heating Systems, 
Garden Franes, etc., of all 
descriptions, with requisite 
accessories. 


Thi 


glas 


oulton ¢PrulZ 


NORW/CH 


Holders and Smallholders. Size, 4 ft. 9in. 


Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 












No. 80. 


s is an Ideal Frame for Allotment 


by 3ft.9in. Sides, 9 in. high. 


s. Frames also supplied in other 
styles and sizes. 


Telephone :-— 
Norwich 851. 











London Address: 135-7, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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FREE OFFER 















as the Ideal Liquid Cleanser and Disin- 
fectant, has been found from recent ex- 
periments invaluable as an Insecticide. 


a GPs te which has a widespread reputation 





Sophos” is clean and pleasant to handle, and 
does not require to be washed off, being harm- 
less to young shoots, etc, It is economical, 
5 ozs. (three quarters of a teacupful) being suffi- 
cient for mixing with one gallon of cold water— 
with which it mixes readily. 


We want every reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to test **Sophos” as an Insecticide. 
Kindly fill in and post the coupon below, and we 
will send you a 13 oz. trial sample bottle free. 











The only condition attached to this generous 
offer is a simple one, namely, that the recipients 
ehall, within one month, drop us a_ postcard 
telling us of their experience in using “Sophoa’’ 
against green fly, miidew, and other pests. 


Please fill in the coupon now before turning the 
page. 











SOPHOS “FREE SAMPLE” COUPON 


Only one bottle can be sent to each family. 
Petrel Ammonia Works, 
5, Watson Street, Glasgow. 


Please send one Sample Bottle of **Sophos” 
free to the following address. In accepting your 
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OUR produce prospers and your pocket 
profits by making the Slade Sectional 
Garden Frame part of your garden 

equipment. 

Its rot, vermin, drip, and draught resisting 
qualities—coupled with its aptitude for con- 
serving natural heat—make it an indispensable 
acquisition to amateur and professional gar- 
dener alike. 


Write for Booklet D. 
Tyre A. SINGLE FRAME, 2 lights. 
Size 4ft. x 3ft. * 15in. * Qin. (as 
illustrated) <i av dig we £2 12 0 
DousLeE FRAME, 4 lights. 
Size 8ft: X 3ft. X l5in. X Qin... £4 18 6 


THE SLADE SYNDICATE, LTD. 


(Directors: E. J. W. Slade and 
M. W. Slade’, 


35, SURREY ST., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Chhe 3 
SLADE 


SECTIONAL : 


GARDEN FRAME 








ot I pan Sunisine my Grocer’s pame and — 

address, and promise to write you wit a 

month as requested, PEA PHROTTECTOTNS, 
76 per doz. Immadiate delivery from Stock. 


MY NAMES .0. ccc cccccecctccccccssccsccccccess 
ADDRESS........ ccc ecceseccccccccccoccccvccess 


Reem O eee ee OAS EEE EH EH EEE ETH SEES HEEEE RHODE OE SERED 


MY GROOER'S NAME ..........-.000- Dereas we 
RODENTS, o cock recede Sie Sere nok 












WIRE AND Twinn NETTING. 





eavh 


Flat rae Trainers, 6ft. x 4ft., heavy guage, 
Pyramid Pea Trainers, 3ft, 4’; 4ft., 5's; 


6c, 7/3 each 
RoOoFING Frur. 


BARBED WIRE, &. List on application 


SHEFFIELD WIRE & CAGE CO, 


28, Arundel Street, Sheffield, 














i) HEREFORD. . sf 
“FAMOUS FOR 45 YEARS 
Supply MANURE that suits all CROPS and SOILS. A cus 
tomer used 56 lbs. and WON 41 PRIZES outof 4] EXHIBITS 


Trial Packets, 1/4; Bags, 141b . 3/6; 28 1b , B/-; 56), 12/ 
per cwt,, 24/- All Orders Carriage Paid, ., 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


APRIL 277TH, 1920. 
Tue fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was characterised by much fulness and 
variety, the impenetrable throng of visitors 
almost from the opening hour being reminis- 
cent of many an old-time gathering. This in 
some degree was doubtless due to the holding 
of the spring exhibitiou of the National Rose 
Society and the annual show of the National 
Auricula Society (Southern Section) in con- 
junction with the above, each of which bring- 
ing in its train its own quota of flowers, 
Apart from these things, however, the meet- 
ing was a great one. Of exhibits there was 
ample for all tastes, and for the most part 
flowering plants and cut bloom were in per- 
fection. Right and left of the entrance were 
sumptuous groups of Tulips and Carnations 
respectively, the first-named, from Dobbie’s, 
gaining a Gold Medal. Probably no exhibit 
of these flowers eyer deserved it more. 


“Obviously grown with glass or other protec- 


tion, evidencing a perfection and refinement 
impossible in the open ground,. and 
sumptuously disposed, they constituted a 
prime feature of a great show, leaving 
nothing to be desired, whether in colour, 
association, or grouping generally. The Car- 
nation group named from Allwood Brothers 
was also on an elaborate plan, this gaining a 
Silver Gilt Flora Medal. Carnations from 
other sources were also admirably shown, 
notably those from Mr. R. Luxford and Mr. 
Englemann. Hardy flowers, too, were well 
shown, some choice and rare morsels among 
them. Cluster Roses from Highgate filled a 
double table. For the rest there were many 
exhibits of greenhouse and stove plants, 
delightful Freesias from Holland, and many 
choice collections of Orchids. Novelties, too, 
were fairly numerous, several important 
things gaining awards of merit. Following 
are some particulars of the leading displays 
TULIPS. 

As already noted, Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Jdinburgh, gained a Gold Medal for a mag- 
nificent group of these flowers which have 
but rarely been seen in such excellence. 
Cottage and Darwin sorts were shown, those 
of the latter set predominating. Of most 
of the varieties very handsome stands were 
set up, and the collection, st retching from the 
entrance to the annexe, presented an im- 
posing spectacle. Notable sorts were Clara 
Butt, Loveliness, Psyche (rose coloured), Re- 
membrance, Rev. H. Ewbank, Hxquisite 
(mauve or heliotrope), Europe, Isis, Glow, 
and Farneombe Sanders. Of cottage sorts, 
Moonlight (yellow) and The Président 
(Orange) attracted attention, and ‘there were 
many others. Messrs. Barr and Sons and 
sunyard and Co. also showed collections of 
these flowers. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

In this . section we were particularly 
interested—seeing possibilities in  them—in 
the standard and half-standard Cytisuses 
shown by Messrs. Wallace and Co., Gol- 
chester. The exhibit was quite aw: ay from 
the ordinary. Quite the best of its els USS, we 
thought, was the half standard—less than 
2 feet high—examples of the golden Cytisus 
Beani. For certain positions on rockwork it 
would be ideal, and the six to eight years old 
worked examples, still going strong, gave 
quite a good recommendation. C. Kewensis 
(cream), C.  scoparius  pendulus, G.- s. 
Andreanus (better for shrub-bed or border), 
and C. priecox were very beautiful. That we 
did not like—too much stem and so little 
plant—was Genista prostrata (Cytisus deeun- 
bens). For this pigmy-growing sort we see 
ho opening skywards; it were better as of 
yore, nestling on rocky ledge. © Other things 
that attracted were Azalea Hinodegiri and 
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Daphne Cneorum major, great banks of each 
being shown. ‘The choicer things in Mr. 
Tucker’s group were Myosotis rupicola, Phlox 
Douglasi, and Trillium grandiflorum; in that 
from Mr. Reuthe, Menziesia multiflora major, 
Daphne rupestris grandiflora, Dryas Sunder- 


manni (cream flowers), and Celmisia petro-.. 


laris. Primula Wardei (blue, fragrant) and 
the Haherleas- were also good. From Mr. 
Maurice F. Yorke, Hillbrook Place, Iver 
Heath, the Tree Heaths, Erica arborea, E. 
alpina, and E. australis were particularly 
good. Of Trilliums, the lovely T. erythro 
carpum particularly was also good. Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., Twyford and 
Zagshot, had many good things, including 
Viola Lady Crisp (a dainty mauve-coloured 
sort), Veronica synarum. (a lavender-leaved 
form of 3inches to 4 inches, and little spires 
of blue), Saxifraga Diana (a fine white 
mossy), being some of them. Mr. Blliott’s 
carpet of culled Gentianella flowers appeared 
to be attracting everybody, while not less 
could be said for the four dozen or so 
varieties of tufted Pansies shown by Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall. The 
collection contained many bright and good 
sorts. Messrs. Reamsbottom’s Anemones (in 
blue, pink, red, and other shades) were very 
fine; the hybrid St. Bavo strain, descended 
from <A. fulgens aunulata  (Aldbourensis), 
brought from Holland by Mr. ©. G. Van 
Tubergen, junr., and which gained an Award 
of Merit for their execellence- and yariety, 
being of particular interest. Then Mr. W. R. 
Dykes showed hybrid and Regelio Irises, 
quite the gem of the lot being the blue- 
flowered I. Hoogana, which gained an Award 
of Merit at Chelsea last year, ‘Rhe dusky- 
bronzed I. Turkoman was also striking. Mr. 


-Dykes also showed Iris Yellow Hammer (a 


seedling of I. lutescens), which gained an 
Award of Merit. The choicest thing in a 
small lot from Mr. Reginald Prichard was 
Daphne Cneorum alba, a well-flowered plant. 
D. retusa (white) and the rare Arenaria 
yerna plena were remarked. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons showed in fine 
form the lovely Pyrus Schiedeckeri, P. 
spectabilis Riversi, P. Golden Gem (pink buds, 
blush flowers, and golden fruits in autumn 
justifying its name), and the rich orange- 
scarlet Cydonia Sargenti among -~ others. 
Messrs. Peed had an excellent lot of Azalea 
mollis King Albert (golden-yellow and 
orange), and Favourite (red flowered). | In 
Mr. L. R. Russell’s group ‘some choice 
Rhododendrons were displayed, Gibsoni, 
fragrantissimum, and Dalhousianum notable 
among them. <Acers of the palmatum atropur- 
pureum and dissectum set were pleasingly 
associated with them. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Quite among the most beautiful were. Mr. 
Van Tubergen’s Freesias from Holland, 
Apogee (Award of Merit), Gold Coin, and 
Success (yellows), and La Charmante (red- 
dish) being some of them. Messrs. Allwood’s 


Carnations were first rate, Wivelstield. 


Beauty, Wivelsfield) Apricot, Mrs. Walter 
Hemus, and Mary Allwood being some of the 
best. In an excellent lot from Mr. Engle- 
mann, Laddie, Lady Northcliffe, Sunstar, 
Iona (deep pink), and Circe (fancy) were the 
best. Messrs Stuart Low showed Carnations 
and Acacias. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Hdmonton, contributed a table of Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,. Hydrangeas Radiant, <Ava- 
lanche, and others,-and Ferns. Mr. L. R. 
Russell showed Dracrenas, <Aralia- lepto- 
phylla, Gardenias, Anthuriunis, and Cala- 
diumis. 
VEGETABLES 

The only exhibit of these came from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, new 
Potatoes in some seyen varieties being a pro- 


“Flower of Spring, were, among others, well 
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minent feature. Duke of York, May Queen, 
Warwick Castle, Dunnottar Castle (kidneys) 
and -Ninety Fold, Epicure, and Eclipse 
(round) were all good, the kidney varieties 
excellent. Sutton’s Market Cucumber, 
superb-looking Mushrooms, and splendid 
hearted Cabbages Harbinger, April, and 























shown. ‘; 

[Owing to restricted space we are com: 
pelled to hold over till next week the reports 
of the Rose and National Auricula Societies’ 
Shows. ] ; , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRUIT. 

Grafting (“nthusiast).—A very suitable form 
of grafting other than wedge grafting is what 
is known as crown grafting by inlaying. In 
this the base of the scion is cut in a triangu- 
lar shape, with a long sloping cut, leaving 
of course, the bark on one side. Where the 
cutting commences, a shoulder of wood should 
be left on the scion, in order to steady it when 
tied in position. ~The scion is then placed 
with the bark of the triangular face against 
the stock, and the outline of it marked with 


“the blade of a knife. he stock is then cut 


su that the scion exactly fits therein. All that 
remains is then to tie it in position and cover 
it from the air, either with grafting-wax or 
clay. In the deepest part of the notch the 
cambium layer is, of course, cut through. 
Two or more grafts may be cut on one stock. 
The grafts will need to be supported for some 
time after a union is complete, as they are 
liable to be broken by heavy winds. In what 
is known as veneer crown grafting the scion 
is cut with a shoulder as before, and formed 
with a sloping cut, the base being cut off 
square. The bark only, not the cambium 
layer, is removed, so that the scion fits exactly 
therein. Another way is, if the bark is not 
too thick, a downward incision may be made 
in the stock for about 4 inches and the bark 
lifted as in budding. The scion is then 
fashioned as for veneer crown grafting and 
inserted underneath the bark. Of course, in) 
order to ensure success care must be taken, 
that all the parts fit properly and that the 
mutilated portions are quite sealed from the 
outside air. The main principle in grafting is 
to fit the inner layers of bark as perfectly as 
possible. | 

Pear-leaves, injury to (G. H. Clarke).— 
Your Pear-tree leaves have been attacked by) 
the Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon as the at- 
tack is noticed in the spring _the infested 
leaves should be picked off and the -rest 
sprayed with ‘some insecticide, as paraflin 
emulsion. Be sure that the insecticide reaches 
the undersides of the leaves. It would be 
well, also, when the leaves have fallen, to 
spray the tree with the eaustie alkali solution 
so often referred to in these pages, and the 
recipe for making the same given. x 
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SHORT REPLIES. ‘ 








Percy Bramhill.—Quite impossible to can 
sign any reason, as you tell us nothing of 
your mode of culture. Judging by the plant ; 
you send us, damping off seems to be the 
cause of the failure, accelerated by growing 
them in a too eold house. 































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/.-C’.—1, Vinca minor 
variegata; 2, Lonicera . aureo-reticulata.—— 
C’. Absale.—Spirewa media. This. and the 
Prunus can be had from any grower of trees 
and shrubs; the Thunbergia from any dealer. 
in greenhouse plants. ——C. Jones.—Saxifraga | 
Wallacei. 
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ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 
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FLORA. 








Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to '' Flora,”’ Garpgnina ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 





















Arrangement of flowers.—I*or a good effect, 
flowers, whether arranged in bouquets, bas- 
kets, or vases for the parlour, the dining- 
lable, or the platform, should in all cases be 
made to appear as if on growing plants. They 
should appear perfectly natural instead of 
irtificial, as they too commonly seem, especi- 
uly when arranged inartistically. Very few 
people, indeed, show good taste in the 
Hitrangement of flowers... They do not fill a 
fase or basket in such a manner that it isa 
pleasure to look at it; on the contrary, the 
jonfused way in which flowers are crowded 
»>xcites the sympathy ofall real flower-lovers. 
\Of all the mistakes made in floral decoration 
the most common is that of overcrowding :‘ 
case, and the next putting too great a variety 
Hf colour into one bouquet or vase. Every 
ilower in a collection should be so placed that 
jits individuality can be determined without 
having to pick the bouquet to pieces. 
| ee Se 

Spinach.—This is one of the most easily- 
jzrown vegetables and the quickest to arrive 
iat maturity. Spinach will often grow luxuri- 
intly in cool, shady corners where most other 
ivegetables would fail. Seed sown at once 
would supply fine succulent leaves shortly 
ifter- Whitsuntide, and by sowing every fort- 
hight until the end of August a supply may 
ibe had weekly until far into the autumn. 
Where ground is scarce it may be sown broad- 
east, and when the plants are a few inches 
high part of them may be drawn out and used, 
the remainder being left to grow and form, 
as it were, a successional crop. Where ground 
is not so limited it is best sown in lines 1 foot 
br so apant. Here, again, the plants may be 
(thinned in the rows and used before the others 
are ready. 



























* * *& 


Mice in the garden.—A correspondent tells 
me that last year her garden—a new one— 
yas over-run with mice, which destroyed 
nearly all the Crocuses. A remedy, applied 
just in time, soon ridded her garden of the 
pests. The remedy was the simple one of 
strewing sawdust among the plants. 


* * *. 


Garden hose.—I would strongly advise 
readers to overhaul their garden hose at once 
land satisfy themselves that it is in service- 
able condition. If this is left until the hot 
weather sets in it may be found that the 
material has perished and has become useless. 
Later it may be difficult to replace perished 
hose, owing to the strictly limited quantity 
available. An excellent hose now on the mar- 
ket is double-braided, non-kinking, and for 
real hard use. An inquiry to Crows’, Ltd., 
42, Pimlico Road, S.W. 1, would bring full 
particulars. 
; * * BS 


i . 
~ 


_“My Favourite Flower,” the exquisite little 
publication just issued by Allwood Bros., of 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex, is an initial but successful effort on 
the part of this firm to produce a work of its 
pretensions. Readers should write for a copy, 
Which will be sent post free to any address. [ 
am asked to state that Allwood’s will be only 
é glad to advise and assist those who are 
terested in the culture of Carnations. 


Marrows for jam.—With fruit at the price 
it has been during the last year or two it be- 
hoves the thrifty housekeeper to provide a 
means of making a little goa long way. This 
can be done to advantage with Vegetable 
Marrows. In allotments there is almost sure 
to be a rubbish-heap which has probably been 
standing for some months. This heap will 
form an excellent position for the young 
plants, but it should be well trodden down, as 
a loose heap will not hold the moisture to any 
extent. The next thing is to procure a small 
quantity of rotted manure and make a small 
heap of it in different places on the rubbish- 
heap, leaving 2 feet or so between each pile. 
Cover each lot of manure with 8 inches or 
4 inches of soil well pressed down, and on 
this plant the young Marrows. By being on 
the rubbish-mound ithey will get much more 
sun-heat than if they were on the flat ground, 
and they will soon cover the heap with their 
long, trailing shoots, and an ugly spot will be 
covered up. Liquid-manure now and again 
will benefit the plant and help the fruit to 
swell.—B. M. 

* * * 


Plants for the flower garden.—Where the 
beds are filled with spring flowers the tender 
exotics need not be ready to go out before 
June, as it will be the end of May before the 
spring display is over and the plants lifted 
and planted elsewhere. In the meantime, if 
the Pelargoniums. and other plants waiting 
for the fading of the spring flowers can be 
shifted into larger pots they will be in a 
better condition to begin their summer work 
than if kept in small pots, and fewer plants 
will suffice. The same thing applies to 
Dahlias, Cannas, Marguerites, sub-tropicals, 
and other things used for summer decoration. 
If healthy and well-grown they cannot be too 
large. 

*& * * 


For a quiet corner.—A charming idea in 
many suburban gardens is the placing of old 
stumps or hollowed blocks to receive plants. 
Whilst these are not quite adapted for placing 
on a terrace or stonework or steps, they form 
quite a nice feature in some quiet, retired 
Spot, especially when nearly covered with 


creepers, with a good specimen plant of some 


kind in the centre. = 
* * * 


Protection from frost.—In looking around 
the Potato borders after a frosty morning one 
is often struck by the way the frost acts upon 
some plants and misses others. When the 
frosty air falls on a bed of Potatoes the plants 
which have been hardened by a few days’ ex- 
posure often escape, whilst those just through 
the ground become blackened. I am = econ- 
vineed of the value of some proteetion, Lhow- 
ever slight, such as a double thickness of nets 
stretched on forked sticks This seems to 
break up the cold currents, and shelters sur- 
prisingly. 





* * * 


Mustard and Cress.—-Keep boxes of Mustard 
and Gress going all through the summer 
months. Sow the seed thickly in shallow 
wooden boxes, the Cress two or three days 
earlier than the Mustard, and if you have a 
greenhouse or conservatory put the boxes on 


. 


a sunny shelf and keep well watered. If you 
have no glass a good plan is to sink the boxes 
a few inches on a spare plot in the garden 
and cover over with glass until the seeds are 
well up. 

K <2 %*& 


Table deccration.—A jiretty form of table 
decoration just now is to take a shallow bowl 
with a glass flower-stand inside and arrange 
in the stand half-a-dozen or so sprays of crim- 
son Wallflowers. Then round the edge of the 
bowl pack close together Forget-me-nots to fill 
the space up completely. The two colours 
mixed are very effective. 


* * % 


Plants for north wail.—It is often difficult 
to know what to plant on a north wall which 
gets no sun whatever. Fire-Thorn (Crategus 
Pyracantha) will stand a cold exposure and 
flourish in spite of the shade. Its bright sear- 
let berries look very attractive all through 
the winter. 


Spinach Beet.—Make frequent sowings of 
Spinach Beet during May and June. The 
plants can be cut from again and again, and 
send up new leaves with astonishing rapidity 
during the early summer. A row or two in 
the kitchen garden will be a great standby 
until the later vegetables are ready. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
GARDENING is one of the few hobbies which 
has many arguments in its favour. This 
applies to gardening for children as well as 
for ‘grown-ups. Indeed, when the small folk 
seek an outlet for their superfluous energies, 
the advantages of gardening over the general 
variety of hobbies are apparent. Garden- 
ing, like the proverbially early rising and re- 
tiring, tends to make children _ healthy, 
wealthy, and wise later on. 

This may not strike you at first, but if you 
think about the matter at all, you~ will 
realise ‘that, when you allot a portion of your 
precious ground for the small son or daughter 
to play havoe with, you aire encouraging 
them to develop their minds as well as their 
bodies. You are placing within their reach 
the opportunities to study art as well as 
botany, because the eye soon dearns to ayp- 
preciate beauty in form and colour. You are 
also helping to develop self-confidence and 
control of will, as the mere fact of having 
some duty to perform each day in the gar- 
den, be it ever so. pleasant a duty, un- 
doubtedly develops self-control © amd conicen- 
treition. A lady of my fequaimtance once 
brought her small son to a famous London 
phrenologiist, who, when he bad duly ex- 
amined ‘the bumps, pronounced the boy care- 
less and irresponsible, without any will- 
power or strength of character. Advising 
the mother as to how she could best eradi- 
cate all traces of that itnmconsequence, the 
great man told her tto give him something to 
look after, some definite duty to perform 
daily to develop his character, and suggested 
a plot in the garden for the purpose. ‘* Get 
him to take an imterest in it,’ he said, ‘* then 
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insist upon his looking after it himself. 
Punish him if he neglects to tend it, and you 
Will soon develop his will-power.’ 

If you decide to sacrifice a precious corner 
for the benefit of the juveniles, please allot 
them a good corner, not the most barren 
spot you can find. So many parents make 
the mistake of giving the children the most 
uncullivatable bit of ground in the garden. 
Youthful enthusiasm is evanescent, and if 
interest in the small garden is killed, it will 
be ditlicult to conjure it up again. Even you 
grown-ups know how wearying and dis- 
heartening a thing it is to sow and reap not, 
and you will readily realise how discouraging 
it is for the small boy or girl, who, watching 
with eager eyes for the first sign of life in 
his or her plot, gets no result for his or her 
labour. A day is such-an enormously long 
time to a child, and waiting for three or four 
days for the young shoots to make their ap- 
pearance seems an interminably long time. 

You must spare the children a decent plot. 
Two square feet or three square feet of good 
soil will do more to encourage-the youthful 
gardener than an acre of barren soil. ‘The 
Japanese have taught us how much can be 
done with a quite small space, so if you part 
with one square yard of mice, well-dug-up 
ground out of your kitchen garden, you will 
reap a reward. Let them begin on seeds, 
sowing seeds of hardy annuals now and mext 
month, The never-ending wonder of how 
the big plants come out of ithe tiny seeds in- 
terests every child when the seeds are in the 
ground ; but in a few days, when — shoots 
begin to appear, the youthful gardener sees 
them growing, they interest and fascinate 
him as they grow from frail little seedlings 
into tall, graceful plants in an ineredibly 
short time. 

For a start, Poppies, Candytuft, Mignon- 
ette, Nasturtiums, Coreopsis, Cornflowers, 
and Sweet Peas will give marvellous results 
in tthe least possible time—results that will 
gratify the sense of sight as well as smell. 
To sow these hardy annuals out of doors in 
the spring, to watch them daily from their 
babyhood to maturity, are enough to wake in 
any child a gardening soul. 

By-and-bye the children will want to grow 
plants from cuttings out of your garden. 
The small garden will not be complete with- 
out its Rose bush. The small gardener will 
want ibulbs-and winter flowers, and, once 
this gardening instinct is fully awakened, 
will never sleep again. It is only when the 
hobby is very new ithat this instinct is im- 
perilled ; later it is part of one’s very self. 
The youthful enthusiast will want more 
Space as time goes on, and will want to grow 
vegetables. There he will be \laying the 
foundation for the wealth which I mentioned 
as combining with health and wisdom to re- 
ward good gardeners. Now that vegetables 
and cut flowers are at such iniquitous prices, 
we all realise the difference in the bank 
balance when your garden produces all your 
vegetables and fruit. 

The health of the ¢hild is a natural result 
of hours spent in the open air, now etrenu- 
ously engaged in digging. and hoeing, now 
restfully weeding or sowing seeds. 

If there are two or three smal people who 
want to garden, let ‘them. _There’s nothing 
like it, and ‘the competition will render the 
hobby still more exciting. Let them com- 
pete in Jocal flower shows. Offer them odd 
rewards for ithe best-kept garden, the most 
original garden, ‘the most useful garden. 
Never discourage a child; never let his 
flowers die because the has forgotten to 
water them. Let him express ‘this own apr 
on and in his plot, and you will be encoura 
ing him in self-expression and ori ginality. 

The arguments in favour of allotting small 
gardens to the little ones are unending. 


H.-O1D. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FROM 
SEED, 


For many years I have grown my Begonias 
very successfully from seed, and have often 
encouraged my friends to do the same ; but 
many of them said ithey could not do so, as 
they had neither. greenhouse nor frame, and 
so 1 decided to experiment in the house. 

In Kaster week of 1918 I prepared a 5-inch 
pot for the seeds (which were home saved 
from the previous-year). I put in plenty of 
drainage, then some nice soil, with a little 
peat in it, and some silver sand ; in fact, I 
filled the pot as if for sowing Fern-spores. 
Then I poured over it a kettle full of boiling 
water to sterilise it, and when cold I 
sprinkled the Begonia seed on (it, covered 
with a sheet of glass (I never cover Begonia 
seed with earth), and placed the pot in a 
bowl, in which I always kept some water. 
The pot was kept in a north window in a 
sinall passage room, the doors of which were 
constantly open, but one wall was warmed 
by the range flue. 

Had I sowed the seeds in January, I ex- 
pect they would have flowered the same year ; 
as it was, there 
too late for them to open. I pricked the seed- 
lings inito seed-pans, and at the end of the 
season dried them off for a couple of months, 
and then began to water again in 1919, the 
result being I had. enough Begonias to fill 
two large boxes, which I kept on a window- 
sill, and which were the admiration of all 
my visitors last summer. They flowered 
even better than those in the beds, as, of 
course, I watered them every evening, and 
those in the beds suffered from the dry 
season. 

It is most interesting to prove for oneself 
what can be done without a greenhouse. 
Kven town dwellers could raise their own 
Begonias if they could get a little good soil, 
and I hope this may encourage others to try 
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A national Rose garden.—In the 1920 
Annual of the National Rose Society sugges- 
tions were made that there should be a 


National Rose Garden for experimental pur- ° 


poses with a view to advancing Rose culture 
and having a central spot where all Rose 
growers would be able to see the results of the 
experiments. The suggestion is an excellent 
one and worthy of adoption. Why should we 
not have a National Rose Garden comparable 
to the one ae Bagatelle? There may probably 
be difficulty in securing a suitable site. -Hert- 
fordshire is one of our most beautiful coun- 
ties, and the village of Digswell is, perhaps, 
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were a few buds, but it was. 


The charming combination of wood and water, 


the prettiest place in Hertfordshire. Why 
then, should not the Rose garden have beauti- 
ful surroundings, everything else being equal? 





















hillvand plain makes Digswell an ideal spot 
for a national Rose garden. The subsoil 
varies from chalk and grayel in the north to : 
London clay and Reading and Woolwich peda 
in the south, and there is an ample supply of 
rater. Quite recently the Welwyn Garden 
City Company purchased an estate coyering 













about four miles, where they propose building 


FROM NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, 
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site is finally mapped out for th 


an entirely new town. They have already 


opened nursery gardens covering about 10 


acres or 12 acres, ideally situated on high 
ground about 850 feet above the level of the 
sea, and it is the intention of the Company to 
make the nursery gardens one of the show 
grounds of the county, and, in addition, to 
make one of the finest rock gardens in Europe, 
It might be worth the consideration of the 
National Rose Society to approach the 
Welwyn Garden. City Company and ask them 
to grant facilities for the establishment of the 
suggested National Rose Garden before the 
garden city. 
There must be many Rose growers living in 
Hertfordshire who are acquainted with the 
possibilities offered by this site, probably now 
available, and it appears to be well worthy of 
consideration if the Company are willing to 
grant the ae essary  facilities.—BH. ~ Ws 


MARTINDELL, 12, King’s Bench W alk, Temple, 
EC. 4. 
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You Can Trust This 
GARDEN HOSE 
It Is Made To Last 


“OUR” GARDEN HOSE. 


A strong, two ply, rubber covered Hose, which with © 
reasonable treatment will give seasons of service. q 


4-inch a tet perft. £2 5 0 
Finch °<) alg; 2815-97 ene, 


Carriage paid, cash with order. 


“OUR” SPECIAL GRADE. 


This corrugated Hose is double braided inside and 4 
cannot kink. It will stand hard usage, and can be relied a 
upon to give the utmost in service. Py 
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Your order will receive the promptest attention, We | 
know that you will be satisfied with your purchase, Write 
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No. 2149. soaks OL. 2 ADL MAY “15, 1920 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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reminds me of my own experience. Many Potatoes being cut down to the ground. them three or four hours. iS a Cee rate 
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ago I took charge of a garden in 
Northern France. I was but twenty-two years 
of age, and considered myself lucky to get 
such a charge at so early a period of my gar- 
dening career, It happened that there came 
a severe winter. One night the thermometer 


years 


marked 30 dees. of frost. I had made the 
round of the glasshouses about 2 p.m. and 


found the temperature all right, but as the 
frost was increasing I thought I would make 
sure and go through again about an hour 
later: Everything was right in the Palm. 
Camellia, and Orchid houses, but when I 
same to the house which contained my whole 
stock of bedding plants I saw, with horror, 
that the stokehole was half-filled with water; 
it was evident that the boiler, had given out. 
It may be imagined what my feelings were. 
I knew that the boiler could be repaired on 
the following day, for, like nearly all the hot- 
water boilers then in use in France, it was 
made of copper, but what could I do to stay 
the destruction. The thermometer steadily 
fell until frost entered the house and ulti- 
mately 10 degs. of frost were registered, the 
plants, of course, being frozen as hard 
boards. To all appearance the plants were 
doomed, which meant either a big outlay or 
denuded flower-beds the following summer. 
' Suddenly it flashed into my mind that my 
father once related how he had dealt with a 
house of frozen plants. Fortunately, it was 
| one of those frosts that do not last through- 
out the day, and soon after daybreak the tem- 
— perature began to rise. I filled all the water- 
eans and stood, syringe in hand, watching the 
thermometer, and when it was within a degree 
of thawing point I thoroughly drenched the 
house wifh tank water. This operation I re 
peated, so that the foliage was covered with 
moisture wntil the temperature was 5 degs. 
above freezing. In all my life I never: passed 
--& more anxious time, but when the sun rose 
it shone on a house of plants that showed no 


trace of having been invaded by frost. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, 


_¢te., were as fresh as if the temperature had 
— remained normal all through the night. 
Some years ago in this district there came 
a hard frost-in May. The man in charge of 
a gardén where early vegetables were grown 
happened to wake early and found everything 
frozen. There being a command of water 
with stand pipes in the garden he went to 
_ Work with the hose and thoroughly moistened 








as . 


In his article on this subject Mr. Emptage 
relates that after a very fine day on May 4th 
there came a sharp frost. He-says :— 

All beautiful Potatoes 


ny were as 





Narcissus juncifolius. (See page 260.) 


white as a sheet; in fact, everything was. 
I rushed round and got all the hands from 
the bothy and the others from their homes. 
Taking two or three 4gallon cans with 
big roses upon them I set two men at the 
big wheel pump. Two or three others I 
set bringing the water in pails and 
barrows. I took the ean and thoroughly 
washed out the frost from the Potato 


a fine crop of early Potatoes. 
all my neighbours had their crops cut to 


the ground. Ever since then I have re- 
garded the coldest water as being the 
best preventive of frost damage. One 
year, when operating in Herts, I had all 
my bedding Geraniums frozen stiff on 


May 25th and saved them-all by washing 

out the frost in the same manner.” 
In this way he saved the greater portion of 
his Chrysanthemums from a September frost. 
Every plant that was not so treated was ren- 
dered useless. Mr. Emptage concludes by 
saying, ‘‘ Thus is my own practice justified, 
and I am more certain than ever that cold 
water is the best antidote to white or hoar 
frost.”? It must be thirty-five years ago that 
we had a winter almost the counterpart of 
the one we have passed through, and we had 
{twenty frosts in the first three weeks in May, 


all sharp enough to destroy fruit blossom, 
Pea bloom, and, of course, Potatoes, and I 
am wondering if history in this respect is 


going to repeat itself and (that we shall have 
destructive frosts in the month of May. I 
hope not, but we never can tell what is going 
to happen in the way of weather vicissitudes. 
May is a fickle month, and the sharp frosts 
are pretty well sure to follow fine summer- 
like days. Therefore we shall have to be on 
our guard, and I would advise readers of 
GARDENING to bear the above remarks i 
mind. J. CORNHILL, 


Byfleet. 


Hotes of the Week. 


Violets and Glory of the Snow.—In a small 
earden in Camberley in late February one of 
the brightest bits of colour I have seen for a 
long time was some dark blue single Violets 
and Chionodoxa growing together. They had 
heen allowed to grow together for two or 
three seasons. The Violets had short foliage 
with abundance of flowers. They were grow- 


ing on raised ground in a narrow border with 
a screen of Rambler Roses at the back. Near 


by was another group of white single Violets 
mingled with Chionodoxa, both in full bloom. 
—W. SURREY. 

Dielytra spectabilis from 
illustration in your issue for 
should induce many to grow 


cuttings.—The 
February 21st 
this in pots. 
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Many years 
pots for 
every 
plants. 


ago, needing plants of this for 
furnishing, I used to strike cuttings 
year 

The side shoots were taken off with 
a heel, placing them round the sides of ‘5-inch 
pots in sandy soil and standing in a close 
frame. The following spring these were 
potted, and, when established, planted out in 
good ‘soil.—J. C. F. ©. 


Poterium, cbtusum.—Poteriums deserve a 
little more consideration than they receive at 
the hands of growers of hardy plants. The 
notice taken of P. obtusum within the last 
year or two may help to bring some of the 
others of the genus into favour. P. obtusum 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, blooms from 
Tuaby to September, and pes irs spikes of charm- 
ing rose-coloured flowers. It is an excellent 
border plant which likes a fair amount of 
moisture. 

Geum Borisi.—Since Geum Borisi received 
an Award of Merit from the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society it has be- 
come better known, It is a valuable Avens, 
and excellent for the border or rock garden, 
in either of which it will thrive in commen 
soll. I saw it at Monreith last year, and have 
2lso met with it in several other gardens. It 
grows about 6 inches high and produces for 
a long period good-sized flowers of A bright 
orange-yellow. It comes into bloom early and 
lasts for months.—KEss. 

The double Peach.—The double variety of 
the ornamental Peach is one of our most 
beautiful flowering shruhs. It seems per- 
fectly hardy in most parts of the country. 
do not think it is alw: vs known to bear fruit, 
but when admiring a very dandsome 
men Of ithis Peach the other day—a_ large 
bush tree—I was*told that it  fruited prac- 
tically every year, and ‘hat last year they not 
only mte a large quantity of the Peaches, 
Which, though smal, were of excellent 
flavour, but, in addition, made 5 ‘lbs. - of 
Peseh jami=_G~ Asawa Lymington, Hants. 

Cameilia cuspidata. — This interesting 
Camellia is an evergreen bush 6 feet or so 
high, native of Western ¢ ‘hina, from whence 
it was introduced e arly in the present century. 
From what enn bé learnt by its behaviour up 
to the present it is quite suitable for outdoor 
cultivation in the southern and western coun- 
ties of England, and probably also for the 
greater part of the Midlands. Of erect habit, 
if is characterised by numerous slender, up- 
right branches. The white flowers, each 
about 13 inches across, are borne singly from 
the leaf-axils or from the points of the shoots, 
the flowering time being pit or early May. 
In general appearance it more closely re- 
sombles the Chinese and Japanese C. Sasanqua 
and the Tea plant (Camellia Thea) than the 
common ©. japonica. Planted in a sheltered 
position in well-drained, light, loamy soil. to 
which a little peat has been added, it both 
grows and flowers freely.—D. 


Phyllodoce aleutica and P. nipponica.— 
These two interesting species, members of the 
Heath family and allied to Bryanthus, each 
gained an Award of Merit when shown by 
Mr. Reuthe before the Roya! Horticultural 
Society on April 13th last. They are tiny 
shrubs almost Heath-like in h: ibit, the former 
having drooping urn or pitcher shaped flowers 
of creamy hue, the other pendent bells of 
glistening whiteness. A small bush of this 
latter, less than 6 inches in height, must have 
carried close upon 100 of its Lily-of-the- 
Valley-like flowers. Both, I believe, are 
native of Japan, the latter, in any case, in- 
habiting the mountainous parts of that coun- 
try and not inf frequently found on Grassy 
slopes or in meadows, where it associates with 
the dwarfest vegetation. . Peat- lovers, they 
will, doubtless, do well in cubyeaan in c¢on- 
ditions similar to those Shortia, Epigsea, and 
dike plants delight in. At present the species 
nained are in the nature of rarities.—E. TT. 
JENKINS, 


sipeeci- 


from the ripened shoots of pot 
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(syn. Benthamia 
fera).—Sir Chas. Barrington, Bart., Glenstal, 
Newport, Limerick, sends us a photograph 
(unfortunately not suitable for reproduction) 
of a very fine specimen of this in flower, and 
says :— 


Cornus capitata fragi- 


“Tt was, when in bloom, really a sight. 

It is 18 feet highand 16 feet across, and it 

is growing in sandy loam on a slope facing 

south and sheltered at the back by some 
very high Laurels. I planted it there 
twenty-three years ago when it was about 

‘3 feet high. It was given me by Lord 

Barrymore and came from Fota.”’ 

Ranunculus Monroi.—There was a_ nice 
littl group of Ranunculus Monroi is bloom 
in the rock garden of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh, in the first week in April. 
The plants were about 6 inches high, and in 
good bloom in a low and apparently damp 
position at the base of the rockwork. Rn. 
Monroi is not at all well known. It is diffi- 
cult ‘to advocate a more extended use of the 
yellow-flowered members of the genus, these 
being too numerous and in mamy cases too 
much alike for general garden ‘purposes ; but. 
Rh. Monroi certainly deserves consideration.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

Erica mediterranea hybrida.—This 
known variously as Erica hybrida and F. 
mediterranea jhybrida, was in bloom in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, in. April, 
and had been in flower for a considerable 
time. It is a bit erratic in its flowering, as 
it sometimes blooms in autumn, but often 
delays doing so until spring. I have had it 
in flower from November to March. It par- 
takes anote of HE. carnea in its habit of 
erowth than EH. mediterranea. When it 
flowers in autumn and throughout winter, it 
is ‘one of the most precious of all shrubs of 
its class.—S. ARNOTT. 


Heath, 


Growing standard Reses in a hedgerow.— 
In the autumn of 1917 I layered a Quick hedge 
bordering my garden, and, in so doing, the 
common Briars were cut down to the ground 
as part of the process. These stools made 
fresh, strong growths during 1918, and in the 
autumn of that year I lopped them, the result 
being strong side shoots in the summer of 
1919. In July 1 budded these with such strong 
Roses as American Pillar, Hiawatha, Frau 
Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, Conrad Meyer, 
Caroline Testout, Lyon Rose, and General 
McArthur. Hvery one of the buds has taken. 
and they are making splendid growths and 
bid fair to hold their own amongst the hedge- 
row growth and to develop into good stan- 
dards. I shall continue the experiment at the 
next budding season, and hope thus to make 
the hedge ‘serve the double purpose of a 
boundary fence and.a row of standard’ Roses. 
I wonder whether this experiment has been 
tried by any of your readers. I ean recom- 
mend it with confidence, as plants thus budded 
in their natural habitat seem much stronger 
and more reliable than buds inserted upon 
transplanted. stocks.—Gkro. ©. NICHOLSON, 
Rose Hill, Market Harborough. 


Two dwarf hybrid Brooms. 
and C, Kewensis are hybrid Brooms of great 
beauty, their dwarf habit making them pecu- 
liarly suitable for planting in the rock gar- 
den, while they are equally yaluable for 
small beds or for carpeting the ground be- 
neath taller subjects. 30th 
raised from C. Ardoini, the flowers 
parently been fertilised hy 
purgans and C. albus respectively, by the 
aid of insects. Both. plants are usually 
Jess than 12 inches in height, with trailng 
branches, those of C. Kewensis extending 
to a length of 3 feet. C. Deani bears golden 
biossoms very similar in shade to those of C 
purgans, while ©. Kewensis has eream- 
coloured flowers rather larger than those of 
the other plant. In both cases they are pro- 
duced with the usual freedom of the Brooms. 


Cytisus Beani 


having ap- 
pollen from. ©. 


plants were 
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and they are usually 
early May; This year, 
somed in April. Being lbybrids, they. do not 
come true from seeds, and propagation is 
usually carried wut by inserting cuttings be- 
neath a ibell-glass or handlight, or in a cold 
frame in July or August, although they 


at their best during 
however, they bilos- 


mon Laburnum in spring.—W. K. 


Plants for north borders.—In many in- 
stances north borders are looked upon as ¢ old, 
where plants bloom late. That may be 60: 
but one must acknowledge that it is on the 
north side of the garden where flowers remain 
in beauty longer, and where in a hot, dry 
time the plants are grateful for coolness and 
partial shade. We think of the late blossoms 
we are able to gather from Irises, Pzeonies, 
Campanulas, Lilies like the Tiger Lily, 
Pyrethrums and Phloxes. I never hesitate to 
sow in May on the north border a pineh of 
seed of annuals like Field Poppies, Mignon- 
ette, Nigella, Bartonia, and annual. Chrys- 
anthemums for yielding flowers later than 
those sown in sunnier situations. The labour 
involved in watering on a north border is less 
also, and in a time of drought no one ap- 
preciates this more than those who require 
flowers for the house.—TowNsMAN. 

Rhododendron Souliei.—This ig a very 
tinct Rhododendron both in foliage and flower, 
while the blossoms are also very attractive. 
A native of Western China, it was originally 
collected by a French missionary and was 
named. from herbarium material by M. 
Franchet. In 1905, <however, seeds were re- 
ceived by Messrs. Veitch from Mr. EB. H. 
Wilson, and the plant became available for 
western gardens. In ifs native country it 
attains a height of 8 feet, and it is probable 
that the same dimensions will be eventually 
attained here. The most distinet feature of 
the leaf is the two well-developed lobes at the 
base. The flowers are in loose, terminal 
clusters. Individually they are  saucer- 
shaped, 2 inches to 8 inches across the ex- 
panded corolla, and white, deeply shaded with 
rich pink. In normal years the flowering 
period is May, hence the-blossoms escape in- 
jury from late frosts, which offen cause havoc 
amongst the earlier-flowering kinds from the 
same country. It is vigorous, grows well 
under conditions favourable to the growth of 
other Rhododendrons, and can be confidently 
recommended for general planting.—D. 


Cornus Nuttallii—This species belongs to 
the group characterised by the inflorescence 
being composed of a cluster of small flowers 
surrounded by conspicuous bracts is, other 
members of the same group being C. florida, 
C. capitata, and C. Kousa.. C. Nuttalli is an 
Nea esis beautiful tree, native of Western 
N. America, where it is reported as being one 
of the finest of the summer-leafing species. It 
grows there {to an average height of 50 feet 
or 60 feet, but occasionally attains a height of 
100. feet. In tthis country, compairatively 
young trees only are to be found, but they 
are growing well, and begin to flower at an 
early age. The flowers are small, and com- 
pressed into dense heads less than an inch 
across, but surrounding each head are six 
creamy-white bracts, each 14 inches to 3 
inches long, and 12 inch wide. As they aire 
produced freely, a well-grown tree at flower- 
ing time is a conspicuous object. A further 
period of beauty is noticeable in autumn, for 
at that period the leaves turn toa bright red 
hue, Maintaining that colour for two or three 
weeks. The flower-heads are set in autumn. 
and are exposed at the points of the branches 
throughout winter. The tips of the bracts 
are Sometimes injured during winter, or they 
may be harmed by cold winds after growth 
has commenced in 
time is eanly—late Apriland May. It should 
be planted in loamy soil, and be given a 
corner, sheltered from north and east winds. 
—W. D 
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Francoa appendiculata.x—Many who grow 
the better-known Franecoa ramosa under 
glass are unaware ‘that there is another 
variety, which is hardy. F. appendiculata is 
rather a good thing in the hardy flower 
horder. Its spikes of flower, which may be, 
under suitable conditions, almost 8 feet in 
length, are covered with pale pink blossoms, 
equally as good in their way as those of the 
white F. ramosa. The latter I have tried 
out of doors, and, while it may be success- 
fully grown further south, the variety in- 
yariably succumbs here in the winter. ry 
appendiculata, on the contrary, is quite 
hardy.— W. McG. : 

Viburnum Carlesi.—There are two forms of 
this Corean shrub in cultivation, one a most 
beautiful and shapely bush and the other a 
thin, straggling one only fit for the rubbish- 
heap. The true’ V. Carlesi bears rounded 
clusters of flowers which are pink in the bud, 
becoming pure white as they expand, the 
clusters 38 inches across and possessing the 
most exquisite fragrance. The true V. 

- Oarlesi is> undoubtedly the choicest of the 
whole genus.’ The leaves of this are of a 
fresh light green, whereas those of the poor 
form are of a coppery colour when young, 
the flower-stalks as well as flowers being pink, 
yet fragrant.—E. M. 

Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana.—This is a striking 
tree at the present time, covered as it is with 
large Apple-like clusters of deep. reddish- 
purple flowers. The leaves and young wood 
are purple, too, and greatly enhance the 
beauty of this fine tree. The flowers are 
deeper in colour than those of any other of 
the group. The Appleshaped fruits, which 
are attractive in early autumn, are deep red 
in colour all through. With me it grows on 
heavy wet soil and is subject to canker, rather 
badly, but for warm, sandy soils it should be 
a grand tree. Introduced to this country in 
1894, it is said-to be abundant in S.W. Siberia 
and ithe Caucasus.—M. S. 

Rhododendron decorum.—Tor several years 
we possessed one plant only of this beautiful 
Rhododendron, and this had become quite a 
large shrub before it attracted attention. See- 
ing that it flowered during August each year, 
inquiries were made, with the result that we 
now possess a large group of seedling plants 
which have reached the flowering stage. As 
IT write (mid-April) some of these are im 
‘bloom, while the flower-buds of others are 
still quite dormant; also those of the old 
specimen around which the seedlings are 
grouped. The flowers, pink in the bud and 
white when fully open, are borne in large 
terminal trusses and possess a delicious fra- 
granee which is rather uncommon in Rhodo- 
_dendrons. In seedlings slight variations of 
colour appear and the flowering period is 
greatly extended.—H. MARKHAM. 


Camellia latifolia.— You may be interested 

to know that I have a large bush of Camellia 

latifolia growing in the open with no 
kind of protection, which flowered as usual 

last May and then began having a few 

flowers in July, and has continued giving odd 





blooms all through the winter, and is still 


doing same. It has two flowers fully ex- 
panded now. The plant is in good health and 
making new growth. The winter has been 
chilly and wet, with a month’s frost in Novem- 
ber last, but none since. I have never known 
a Camellia, even under glass, to flower so. It 
is one of the best open-air kinds. I also have 
_C. reticulata and C. Donckelaari, with no pro- 
tection, doing well. The climate ts very mild, 
being in estuary of Clyde. I have a large 
Plant of Embothrium coccineum (10 feet) 
Which flowers every May. It had 230 trusses 
last season. I have many things flowering in 
the open and not protected, such as Crinoden- 
dron Hookeri, Mitraria eoccinea, and Lapa- 
géria rosea and LL. alba. I have a fine tree of 
Davidia involuerata which I am hoping will 
flower soon.—F. 
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The June Berries (Amelanchier). 


Durinc the early part of April the common 
N. American June-berry (Amelanchier cana- 
densis), of which an illustration accompanies 
this article, is one of our most conspicuous 
garden trees, for at that period its branches 
are laden with snow-white flowers, and year 
after year it blossoms with the greatest free- 


deep purple in colour, they are small and nof 
so conspicuous as those of the Crabs. Except 
in the ease of two three rather rare 
species, they are quite suitable for all parts 
of the country, and they are not exacting as 
regards soil. In most instances their pro- 
pagation is effected by means of seeds, 


or 





The June Berry (Amelanchier canadensis). 


dom. There are, however, a number of other 
kinds of Amelanchier, :some of which are 
quite equal to the common one in spring 
beauty, although they scarcely attain the 
same degree of attractiveness in autumn, for 
at that period A. canadensis is one of the 
most noticeable trées in the garden by reason 
of the brilliant red, orange, and searlet tints 
of its foliage. As a rule the June-berries 
grow as freely as the Crab Apples, and they 
have not the disadvantage of those trees of 
being liable to disfiguring attacks of 
American blight. On the other hand, 
although their fruits are reddish-purple or 


though a few kinds may be increased by divi- 
sion. 

A. CANADENSIS, the common June-berry or 
Service Berry, enjoys a wide distribution in 
North America, for it is met with from New- 
foundland, Ontario, and other places in the 
north, to Florida and Louisiana in the south. 
Varying considerably in height, it may be 
seen as a large, round-headed tree 30 feet or 
more high, or as a large bush. The slender, 
pendulous branches are developed sufficiently 
to form a dense head. White flowers appear 
freely in short axillary racemes during early 
April, at which time the branches are almost 
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hidden. by ‘them. teddish-purple fruits suc- 
ceed the flowers; these ripen>in June, and in 
N. America they have’ been used by ‘the 
Indians for making into cakes. In addition 
to the common names already mentioned it is 
sometimes called Snowy Mespilus, Shad- 
bush, Indian Pear, and Sugar Plum, Its 
scientific names are eyen more numerous than 
the vernacular ones. 

A. CANADENSIS VAR. OBLONGIFOLIA is a well- 
marked variety, and is sometimes called the 
Swamp Sugar Pear. It differs from the type 
in several important particulars, for instead 
of inhabiting dry hill-sides it is found in 
moist or swampy ground, and instead of 
growing into tree form it assumes the habit 
of a spreading bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, in- 
ereasing in diameter by means of suckers. 
Flowers are borne with great freedom about 
o fortnight later than is the case with the 
type. It is an excellent shrub for massing 
with an undergrowth of Anemone apennina 
or Muscari econicum. 





Shrubs for Wall and Border. - 

T HAVE A very choice border facing south-west, 
well sheltered.. On the wall I am putting a 
Gordonia anomadi, Brachysema acuminata. 
Veronica Hulkeana, and Lagerstroemia indica. 
Will Strelitzias do in front? Will they re- 
quire a light over them in winter? . What 
other uncommon things would you recom- 
mend for the front of the bed? Herbaceous 
plants for choice. SoutH DEvon, 

[The plants named by you should, in. your 
favoured clime, succeed against a wall... The 
protection of a light is by no means necessary, 
though in the event of severe frost a mat 
would be helpful. We .are:.afraid ‘that 
Strelitzia Reginze will not succeed, but still 
along the South Devon coast many tender 
subjects find a congenial home, and the ex- 
periment would be* well. worth trying. For 
the border some pretty but uncommon shrubs 
can be recommended, such as Abelia rupes- 
tris (pink flowers, late summer), Berberis 
verruculosa (a pretty evergreen species), 
Desfontainea spinosa (yellow and red, late 
summer), Fabiana imbricata (white, spring), 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia (rosy-red, early sum- 
mer), Grevillea sulphurea (pale yellow), 
Notospartium Carmichaelize  (purplish-pink, 
summer), Osmanthus  Delavayi (white, 
spring), Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius (Snow 
in Summer), and Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
(rich crimson, summer). There are also 
several uncommon bulbs that might suit your 
purpose, such as Amaryllis Parkeri (a very 
fine form of the Belladonna Lily), Antholyza 
wthiopica (yellow, quaintlhy marked with red), 
Crinum Moorei (white), Crinum Powelli 
(pink), Encomis punctata (flowers and stem 
spotted), Hippeastrum pratense (also known 
as Habranthus (searlet), Lycoris squamigera 
(bluish-pink), Nerine Bowdeni (pink, and pro- 
bably other species), and Zephyranthes can- 
dida (suitable for* edging, with Rush-like 
leaves and white flowers. Other plants are 
Arthropodium cirrhatum (a Liliaceous plant 
with white flowers), Dianella aspera (blue 
berries), Iris stylosa (winter-flowering), Ger- 
bera Jamesoni (Transvaal Daisy,-and yvarie- 
ties), Libertia formosa (white), Rosccea pur- 
purea (purple), and Ostrowskin magnifiea (2 
splendid Bellflower).] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Dutch Elm (Ulmus major).—The Elms 
commonly associated with our roadsides and 
hedgerows are, to many people, Elms, without 
any attempt to distinguish between species, 
varieties, and hybrids, yet there are at least 
seven or eight well-marked kinds which are 
fairly readily. distinguished. once the main 
characters or points of difference are under- 
stood. Two undoubted species are Ulmus 
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montana and U. nitens, which both bloom 
early and at the same time. They are per- 
fectly distinct from each other, and, when 
isolated, typical trees of each one may be 
raised from seed, but when they are growing 
together the pollen from one tree is borne to 
the other, with the result that, instead of 
each one reproducing its own kind, a variable 
lot of hybrids results. By this means several 
hybrids of distinct appearance have been 
raised. These, by reproducing themselves 
naturaliy by means of suckers, and also being 
readily increased by layers, have become com- 
mon in many parts of the country. U. major 
is one of these hybrids, and it is widely dis- 
tributed through the south and. east of 
England. In size of foliage it resembles the 
Wych Elm (U. montana), but the upper sur- 
face of the leaves is smoother and more glossy, 
while the underside is less hairy than in that 
species, the hairs being confined largely to 
the axils of the veins and to the mid-rib. 
Hairy young shoots and buds are character- 
istic of the Wych Elm. In U. major hairs 
are present, but in much smaller numbers. 
The colour of the bark approaches that of the 
Wych Bln, but the bark of strong, young 
shoots is conspicuous by corky ridges which 
are often present-in U. nitens also, but not 
in U. montana. U. major grows into a large 
and handsome tree, sometimes exceeding 100 
feet in height, with a trunk 4 feet in dia- 
meter. The timber is~ red in colour, -and, 
when grown clean and free from knots, it can 
be used for furniture and other purposes.— 
iB} 

Viburnum Davidi.—This very — distinct 
Viburnum was introduced from Western 
China in-1904, Mr, I). H. Wilson sending seeds 
to Messrs. Veitch in that year. It had been 
known to botanists at an earlier date, for 
specimens had. been. collected «by earlier 
travellers, notably by the Trench mission- 
aries, after one of whom -it is» named. 
Although there are so many Viburnums in 
eultivation, this one cannot be confused with 
any other, for it is easily distinguished by its 
low, spreading, but compact habit and by its 
evergreen leaves, each 2 inches to 6 inches 
long and up-to 24 inches wide, each one having 
three conspicuous and well-developed veins. 
In colour the leaves are very dark green above 
and paler beneath. The white flowers are 
small, scarcely more than + inch across and 
borne in flat heads 2 inches to 5 inches across 
during April or May. They are followed by 
small blue fruits which ripen during summer. 
Its peculiar dwarf and compact habit fits it 
for a place on the rockery, for it does not 
grow rapidly enough to crowd out other plants 
and takes many years in attaining a height 
of 2 feet. It is also suitable for a small bed 
on the outskirts of a lawn, or it may be used 
for a group in the front of a shrubbery. 
Loamy soil, light, rather than heavy, suits if, 
whilst a little leaf-mould placed about the 
roots at planting time assists in giving the 
plant a start.—D. 


Cistus ladaniferus immaculatus.—The dark 


, blotch at the base of the petals of C. ladani- 


ferus and C. cyprius, in the opinion of many 
people, spoils the appearance of the flogyer, as 
I confess if. does with me. The variety immacu- 
latus is a pure white form of C. ladaniferus 
without. the maroon blotch, but otherwise 
With the same large flowers as those of the 
type. The height usually given for .this 
species as a bush in the open is 5 feet, but I 
have seen fine specimens much larger than 
that growing in a sandy, peaty soil, the height 
being 8 feet or 9 feet. On a wall it will go to 
as much ‘Aas 11 feet or 12 feet in height.—W. O. 

Cytisus Carlieri.—This is a valuable late- 
flowering Broom for the rock garden, pro- 
ducing its large, erect spikes of pale yellow 
flowers from July to October. Tt is of very 
graceful habit, bushy, and growing up to 
3 feet in height, deserves to be ‘more 
generally cultivated, It isa native of Austria, 
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and, like most of its tribe, is of easy culture 
in light soil in a sunny position.—W. O. 


The Myrobeila Plum (Prunus Myrobalana). 
—This was in bloom in February, and thougixy 


that date is earlier than usual, it is usually — 


cut in early March when flowers of any sort 
are precious. Its early blossoming, however, 
is often its undoing so far as fruit-bearing is 
concerned, though in a favourable season if 
will bear its small round ‘‘ Cherry Phims” in 
the greatest profusion.—O. C, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Cutting Down Chrysanthemums. 


WILL you kindly inform me whattis ‘the right 
time for cutting down Chrysanthemums— 
Japanese warieties—for large flowers? Shall 
I ttake the first crown-bud afterwards? | 
should be much obliged if you will tell me, as 
J am thinking of trying the cutting-down 
method this year.—Fk..S., Aent. 
[Chrysanthemum plants are usually cut 
down with the object of producing plants 
dwarf im character, and this system is more 
offen adopted in the case of plants intended 
for grouping «and for decoration. Im the old 
days, when the exhibition of the Chrysanithe- 
mum was at the zenith of its jpopularity, 
growers used to pinch out the points of their 
Plants, with the objeet of indtetne first or 
second crown buds ‘to develop earlier than 
they would do ‘in the natural course of 
events. In the cutting down, not only is tthe 
dwarfing of plants the object in view, but 
nlso ‘that of producing plants that will de- 
velop buds and their ‘resullifing blossoms in 
perfection, within a given period. Generally 
speaking, the first bud that evolves from 
growths ‘that are developed jas a result of cut- 
ting back the plants is the bud that is selected 
for the purpose of producing high-quality 
blooms, and ‘this bud is equivalent to the ordi- 
nary’ first crown-bud. Pilants also are seut 
back so that they shall produce their buds 
and resulting blossoms within a given period, 
generally during the earlier half of Noyvem- 
ber. Plants of dwarfgrowing varieties 
should be cut down to within 4 inches of the 
soil, and others ito within 6 inches, 8 inches, 
or 12 inches, according to their reputed 
height. It is a mistake to cut back to the old 
wood, as the growths break away ‘less kindily. 
Plants so ireated should develop their sub- 
sequent growths quite freely, with the assur- 
ance that they will in. due ourse—generailly 
within two and a half to three months—pro- 
duce buds,’ which must in each case be re- 
tained—that is to say, if large exhibition 


blooms are desired. On the other hand, if it- 


is desired to produce free-flowering plants 
that evolve blooms of medium size, they 
should be grown on to the terminal buds— 
that is to say, that period of growth when at 
the termination of the planit’s growth, there 
is vvolved a large cluster of buds which mark 
the itermination of the plant's growth. It is 
customary with these terminal buds to thin 
out the more crowded buds, so as to allow 
ch bud subsequently to produce its’ bloom 
well apart from its neighbour. Should hot, 
dry weather succeed the period of cutting 
back, it-is a good plan to syringe such plants 
in the period during which mew growths are 
evolved. This keeps 'the surroundings of the 
growth jim quite humid conditions,‘ which pro- 
mote the development of new shoots. Care 
must be taken, as these new shoots are 
evolved, thait they are duly staked and tied, 


otherwise strong winds niay cause them to 
break out from the axils of the leaves. It is — 


quite an interesting system of culture, and 
growers with low glass structures iwill find 
these cut-back ‘plants easily accommodated. 
Cut-back plants may be flowered quite sa'tis- 
factorily in these low glass structures. ] 
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ORCHIDS. 


The Indian Crocuses (Pleiones). 


Tue Pleiones are found on the lower and 
middle. Himalayan mountains. When at 
Katapahar, near Darjeeling, in 1917, I saw 
a large number in full bloom; they were 
erowing on Moss-covered rocks and ledges, 
usually fully exposed to the sun. I spent 
several afternoons hunting for a pure 
white kind, but was. unsuccessful, 
although’ one plant had been discovered 
some years ago. If Pleiones are grown in 
pans they are highly valued for their mass 
of Crocus-like flowers, which are useful 
for buftonboles. The species are few in 
number, and their flowers are produced 
during the winter, excepting P. Hooker- 
jana, a native of Sikkim, which blooms in 
the spring. In P. humilis from Sikkim the 
flowers are blush-white, the lip spotted 


with amethyst-purple. P. lagenaria has 
rose-lilae blooms, the lip striped with 


purple, In P. maculata the. flowers -are 


whitish, the lip streaked with purple and 
yellow. There are a few varieties, such 
as Arthuriana and virginea, more or less 
distinct from the type. P. precox was 
first found by Dr. Wallich, and it was also 
discovered by Sir J. D. Hooker during his 
exploration of the Sikkim Himalayas in 
1849-1850 on his ascent to Darjeeling. The 
flowers are rose-purple, the lip pale rose 
with a yellow disc. P. Reichenbachiana 
is a distinct species with rosy-lilac flowers 
streaked with amethyst-purple, but some- 
what rare. Other species of recent intro- 
duction embrace P. Yunnanensis from 
~ China, P.’formosana, and P. Pricei from 
Formosa. They are still rare, only a few 
examples being in cultivation, but if the 
first-named is imported in quantity it will 
become exceedingly popular, for it is one 
' of the finest species ever introduced. 
_ CuLtTurE.—Some of the Pleiones will 
now have passed the flowering stage, and 
about a fortnight or three weeks after the 
blooms are removed the annual repotting 
should be done. Pans 6 inches or § inches 
in diameter are the best receptacles, filling 
them to one-third of their depth with 
drainage. The compost sheuld be good 
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fibrous loam broken up to about the size of 
a large Walnut, with some partly-decayed 
leaves and sharp sand. Some growers use 
a proportion of Sphagnum Moss, but it is 
not really necessary. The pseudo-bulbs 
are shaken out of the old soil, cutting 
away the dead roots excepting a small 
tuft at the base of each pseudo-bulb to 
hold it in position. They are then planted 
in the soil quoted above, say 2 inches 
apart for the larger bulbs, a less space 
sufficing for the smaller ones. The root- 
ing medium must be made firm and not 
elevated above the rim of the pan, for 
Pleiones enjoy plenty of water while in 
active growth. When the potting is com- 
pleted the new growth will rest on the 
compost, and in making up a pan it should 
be borne in mind that the old pseudo-bulb 
decays, so the young shoots should be 
arranged accordingly. For some weeks 
very little water will be needed, but it 
can be increased as growth advances and 
root action is evident. The pans should 
be suspended from the rafters or placed 
on a shelf in a temperature of 50 degs. 
Fahr., where they can remain the greater 
part of the year. During the summer they 





Pleione Pricet. 


enjoy plenty of ventilation, a moderately 
strong light, and a somewhat moist atmo- 
sphere, while the foliage can be sprayed 
when the weather is hot. Directly the 
new pseudo-bulbs are formed and the pans 
are filled with roots, alternate waterings 
with liquid-manure may be applied with 


advantage. When the foliage begins to 
turn yellow the water supply must be 


gradually diminished until the leaves fall 
off, when only enough should be given to 
maintain the pseudo-bulbs in a plump con- 
dition. When in flower the plants may be 
removed to a cool-house where the atmo- 
sphere is tolerably dry, the Jife of the 


blooms being thereby considerably pro- 
longed. 


PLEIONE Pricer.—On March 28rd _ this 
Pleione was shown by Mr. W. R. Price, 
Pen Moel, Chepstow, before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, when it received an 
Award of Merit.- It is a native, of 
Formosa, where it was discovered by Mr. 
W. R. Price when on an expedition to that 
island a few years ago. It has flowered 
annually since 1914, and, judging from the 
examples seen recently in Mr. Price’s es y'- 
den, it should prove a welcome addition 


erate 


to the Indian Crocuses. Moreover, the 
flowering period of these Orchids is ex- 
tended, seeing that IP. praecox, P. macu- 
lata, P. humiis, and B. Birmanica have 
finished flowering before P. Pricei begins 
to push up its scapes. The flowers are 
lilae with a paler lip, which is blotched 
with pale brown and beautifully fringed. 
Of those in cultivation the nearest ally of 
P. Pricei is probably P. Hookeriana, 4 
native of Sikkim. At Pen Moel, in what 
Orchid growers eall the intermediate- 
house, or where 2 minimum temperature 
of 50 degs. can be maintained during the 
resting period, this Pleione does well. It 
is surprising that Mr. Price did not dis- 
eover P. formosa; in fact, it was at first 
believed that the subject of this note might 
prove to be that species. China, the home 
of so many choice and decorative plants, 
has also furnished its quota to the genus 
in P. Delavayi; which flowered at Coles- 
borne, Glos., in 1916. P. Yunnanensis, a 
large-flowered species, was first shown by 
Messrs. Sutton in 1906, when it received an 
Award of Merit. The flowers are of 4 
bright rose-purple, the fringed lip being 
epotted with deep crimson, BRAN ord fie 


The mild winter and garden pests.—We 
hear a good deal about the precocity of cer- 
tain flowers, and of the early leafing of trees 
and shrubs, but one thing appears to have 
been overlooked by writers on horticultural 
subjects. The mild: winter, and the almost 


entire absence of frost during spring, have 
resulted in a striking increase of garden 
pests. Mice and voles are more numerous 


than they have been for years, and, as there 
is plenty of food for them in seedlings, Pinks, 
Carnations, and so on, itihey will not look at 
poison, much less go into a baited trap. A. 
hard winter may jhhave tits disadvantages, but 
it has ifs compensations, for the number of 
these pests is reduced by the extermination 
of the least robust from lack of food and by 
deaths from excessive cold. In mild winters 
these weaklings survive, and when summer 
comes they are in excellent condition to work 
mischief among ripening fruits and vege- 
tables, such as Peas, Broad Beans, and 
French Beans. To keep down their numbers 
nothing is better than m good cat, and sueh 
ought to be found, and encouraged, fin every 
garden.—A Scorrist GARDENER. 
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PLANTS, 





Perpetual-Flowering Carnations. 


FLOWERS in plenty and of high quality con- 
stitute in winter in this section of the Carna- 
tion an unmistakable tribute to suecesstul 
cultivation. And this in more than one direc- 
tion. It may depend on the locality in which 
the plants are grown, root activity or the 
reverse, housing and atmospheric conditions, 
watering, or routine work, though it is more 
than likely where the evidences named exist 
that it will embody the whole. Such evi- 
dences being, however, far from common, it 
may be helpful to amateurs and others who 
cultivate these winter flowers to refer to such 
of the stumbling blocks as are avoidable. 

Among the unayoidables the amateur is 
often severely handicapped at the outset by 
local conditions and the limited means at his 
disposal, Limited experience, too, in c¢on- 
Junction with the time be has to devote to his 
plants, and, not least, the not infrequent <de- 
sire to grow so heterogeneous a yariety of sub- 
jects that his little greenhouse is, often 
enough, very much overcrowded. Now, if 
there is a condition essential to sueeess 
within the greenhouse that cannot be refuted 
it is that of ample light and air, hence in a 
crowded state there is a bar to complete 
success. It is worse, too, in those instances 
where the Carnations are but a part; a plant 
here and another yonder without method or 
thought, apparently, for the needs of any 
subjects in particular. It is not that the 
Carnation is opposed to the companionship 
of other plants, though, of necessity, its 
chances of success would be greater in those 
instances where its associates were equally 
hardy and as content with the well-aired con- 
ditions that suit it so well. Then, why not 
dispose them in a group alone? The front 
stage of a lean-to structure would be quite 
good, or a place apart, always on the sunny 
side, in a span-roofed structure where air 
could be freely admitted as opportunity 
offered. But if a very few plants only are 
grown and their owner prefers that they shall 
be included in the existing mixture, they may, 
by raising them on inverted flower-pots, be 
exposed to fuller light and air to their own 
advantage. Not infrequently, however, the 
Carnations are crowded among other subjects 
and have to take their chance. It is a mis- 
take. Plants growing amid congested sur- 
roundings are usually watered in a haphazard 
sort of way, and, often enough, it is their 
undoing. Generally as to the 

ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS prevailing in the 
amateur*s greenhouse, the chief obstacles to 
success are extreme dryness or the opposite, 
the latter not infrequently due to inadequate 
ventilation. Working on a rule-of-thumb 
basis and a too rigid obseryance of the ther- 
mometer without regard to the weather out- 
side often lead the amateur astray. The diffi- 
culty, seeing that hardly any two instances 
agree, is to give adequate help or instruction. 
Damp, however, is always harmful, close, 
confined damp which invariably engenders 
condensing moisture the worst of all. In- 
ereased ventilation and a little more fire-heat 
will quickly dispel this, while ensuring a 
more bracing, healthy environment, and, with 
damp and mild weather prevailing, a little 
air left on the top ventilators at night will 
also assist materially, Extreme dryness is 
that most calculated to foster and promote 
the increase of red spider, the worst insect 
pest, probably, that attacks the Carnation. 
In this connection the hardiness of the Carna- 
tion is worth remembering, hence an excess 
of fire-heat at any time would be harmful. 
Such heat, naturally, is best controlled at its 
source, the boiler, the dryness being best 
counteracted — by  floor-damping and by 


syringing the plants, preferably always be- 
fore noon. Most harmful of all, and most 
prolifie of bad results, is the dryness arising 
from overheated pipes when these are im- 
mediately below the open lhattice staging on 
which the plants are standing. .In such <in- 
stances it is practically impossible to keep 
red spider at bay. Covering the stage with 
slates, boards, bags, or old Cocoanut matting, 
and placing ashes or jsand thereon to receive 
and retain moisture, should be early resorted 
to in order to mitigate the evil. 

WATERING THE. PLANTS,—Correct plant- 
watering—knowing when’ a plant requires 
water and how much to apply at any season 
and under all circumstances—amounts almost 
to a science. The~ gardener, -be he pro- 
fessional or amateur, who has mastered this 
phase of the subject is usually a» skilful 
grower. Wo phase of the gardener’s calling 
necessitates greater observation and dis- 
crimination, and it is not to be mastered in a 
day. None, however skilful, can say how 
often a plant requires water. Yet the ‘ques- 
tion is put again and again. The instruction 
to “‘ water when dry’’ is difficult to follow 
exactly; the degree of dryness is not con- 


veyed, thougb it may prevent the watering 
of a plant that is already wet enough. 


Periodical or consistent dryness at the root is 
as great a bar to success as is the daily 
watering of a plant, regardless of soil condi- 
tions, and he who applies water in driblets 
will never make a successful plant cultivator. 
Health and root activity are the product only 
of congenial soil conditions, constantly wet 
soil-endangering the first and nullifying the 
second, the precursor of failure or indifferent 
success. During the winter water should be 
applied to all plants with care, and, gener- 
ally, a plant is.safer on the dry side. But its 
size, its condition at the moment, the weather, 
and how circumstaneed are among the deter- 
mining factors as to what the amount should 
be. For example, a large plant in a pot of 
moderate size would require watering twice 
as often, probably, as the same-sized plant 
with double the amount of soil at the disposal 
of its root fibres, while plants on open lattice 
staging would dry far more quickly than 
others standing’ on a cool bottom. <A cool 
bottom, seeing that quite the larger propor- 
tion of root-fibres is at the base of a plant, is, 
after all, the most natural, while rational to 
boot. So circumstanced, and the plants so 


sprayed occasionally with soot-water that the. 


under as well as the upper surfaces of the 
leaves are reached, the pest referred to may 
be kept at bay. Soot-water, too, is a safe 
and useful stimulant to apply to the roots of 
the plants. Then 

AS TO TEMPERATURES. Those most suitable 
to this type of Carnation might range be- 
tween 45 degs. and 55 degs., the former for 
resting plants from which the early crop of 
flowers has been taken and which, also, would 
need but meagre supplies of root -moisture, 
the higher one for those plants whose flowers 
are developing at the moment. In other 
words, a temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 
degs. would be best for flowering plants, 
whieh, given congenial conditions and a 
buoyant atmosphere, should open well. If 
not available, the plants will be safe enough 
in the minimum ee gS given above, 
though less water should be given them, 
During severe frost or fog, when the plants 
are virtually at a standstill, cool conditions 
should prevail. Fog is distinctly harmful, 
and, if long continued, takes heavy toll of 
most flowering subjects. Penetrating every- 
where, obscuring all light, and enveloping the 
plants with its poisonous yapours, it is little 
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wonder that flowers are ruined wholesale aft) 
such a time and that gardeners are powerless 
in the matter. Happily, however, the worst 
phases of fog are not common, though they 
have to be endured occasionally, while the 
most that can be done when they haye de- 
parted is to rid the glass of oes vile deposit 
and hope for better times. E, H, JEnKINs. 





NOTES AND REPLIEZS. \ 

Rivina humilis.—Those who wish to have a 
few pots of this fine-berried shrub for winter 
decoration ought now to be thinking of seed- 
sowing. Late March or early April is the best 
time for this, and the seeds should be sown 
in light, loamy soil with a mixture of leaf- 
mould, giving a temperature of round about 
65 degs. If mice are troublesome it is neces- 
sary to protect the seeds by a sheet of glass, 
as these rodents are very fond of the seeds of 
the Rivina. When the seedlings are fit for 
handling they may be potted off singly into 
small pots, using a similar compost to that in 
which the seeds were sown. If a little peat 
can be added it appears to be of advantage, 
but; I find, it is not absolutely essential. 
Keep them near the glass and use the syringe 
freely, giving, at the same time, sufficient 
water at the roots. Should the atmosphere 
be too dry there is a danger that the leaves 
will turn yellow. Before the plants become 
pot-bound move them into 5-ineh pots, in 
which, if assisted with weak liquid-manure, 
they will succeed perfectly. Should the 
plants not be required early in the New Year 
they may be placed, during the summer, in 
cold-frames, taking them indoors at the end 
of September.—Kirk... 

Rhodanthes.—Rhodanthes are very popular 
owing to the everlasting character of their 
white and pink flowers. Many raise the 
plants in heat in March; more, possibly, 
would cultivate them if they only appreciated 
how much more easily they can be grown 
from seed sown in the greenhouse in May 
without the aid of much artificial heat. ‘One 
condition to suecess is that the seeds must be 
sown in a light compost made up of old loam, 
leaf-mould, and silver sand, the seedlings be- 
ing afterwards pricked off into pots contain- 
ing about a dozen. They should be supported 
by slender stakes around which Raflia can be 
drawn. Most people who grow Rhodanthes 
look upon them solely in the light of Spring 
bloomers, but one may sow as late as June 
and have pots of pretty blossoms up to Sep- 
tember.—TowNsMAN. 

Agapanthus umbellatus (The Blue African 
Lily).—This old tenant of many greenhouses is 
so easy of culture that one often finds it 
almost neglected and allowed to go for years 
in the same pot without change of soil. Where 
this obtains there is usually a premature 
yellowing of the foliage and the plants lose 
vigour. The time to remedy this is after 
flowering, when the plants should be carefully 
turned out of the pots, : 
shaken away as possible, and fresh loam and 
leaf-mould substituted. Well - established 
plants of Agapanthus, prior to season of 
blooming, benefit by plenty of moisture at the 
roots as well as weak stimulants.—TowNnsMAN. 

Thyrsacanthus’ rutilans.—This Acantha- 
ceous plant forms a very striking feature 
during the early months of the year when in 
bloom. It-is seen-at its best when grown as 
a stanglard, for then the long pendulous 
racemes of blossoms are displayed to ad- 
vantage. Individually the flowers are tubu- 
lar in shape and bright erimson in colour. 
This Thyrsacanthus may also be grown as a 
tall, upright plant, being allowed to develop 
without any stopping. It is not at all difti- 








S much of the old soil - 





cult to strike from cuttings, and will thrive in -| 


ordinary potting compost with an occasional ; 
The tempera-_ 


stimulant when growing freely. 
ture of the coolest part of the stove or inter- 
mediate house will suit it well—wW. T 
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May-Flowering Tulips. 


PHOsE who are specially interested in spring 
lisplays do not need to be reminded that May- 


y 


+h ae 


5 


flowering Tulips are favourites in many gar- 
‘dens. The day has almost gone by when 
| people excused themselves from growing these 
jater-blooming Tulips on the ground that 
“they are in the way of summer pedding 
plants in May.’’ A good number of folk who 
at one time used to practise bedding out 
aye learnt to look back, without much re- 





egret, on the experience of those times, when 
the month of May brought with it a 


vast 





May-flowering Tulips. 


amount of labour in the transferring from 
frames plants that had been reared with 
much eare and not a little expense, in order 
that they might ‘* set off’? a border fora few 
months, and after that the same old proce- 
dure of cuttings and propagation. There was 
little room in the borders where bedding out 
held sway for Tulips or any other bulbs. It 


259 


would have interrupted and delayed plans for 
getting out West Brighton Gem and Flower 


of Spring Pelargoniums, with their ribbon 
borders of Pyrethrum aureum and blue 


Lobelia. 
To-day there is a change for the better. 
We find groups of May-flowering Tulips tthat 


set the garden aflame with their peerless 





blooms in the month of May. How magnifi- 
cent some of these are, and how we who have 
grown them for years look for their return. 
They are noted and admired for the richness 


of their self-colourings and their handsome 
blooms, borne on tall stems up to 8 feet in 
height, which arrest attention as. soon as one 
One of tihe chief reasons, 


enters a igarden, 
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I venture to say, Why every year the late- 
flowering Tulips are becoming more popular 


is because the bulbs increase, and so 
the stock is added to as the seasons pass. 
This year I am promised flowers from 


bulbs that three seasons ago were little bulb- 
lets in my own garden. I meet with people 
every time Mavy-flowering Tulips bloom who 
tell me that they ‘‘intend to grow them 
another year,’ and I am not surprised, 
considering that one may have success with 
them if the bulbs are planted in soil which 
is reasonably lighit and well drained. I count 


many treasures in my collection, and it is 
mot easy to particularise when so many 
are beautiful. If anyone will be at the 


trouble when lifting the bulbs to deal spe- 
eially with the bulblets, and replant. them in 
the autumn in a bed by tthemselves in soil in 
which jJeaf-mould and sand form a part, it 
will not be necessary ito lift them at the end 
of tthe second year, provided thalt in the fol- 
lowing winter the bed is protected with 
leaves or a layer of Cocoa fibre. 

The following are some of tthe older sorts, 
comparatively moderate in (price, even in 
these times :—Rey. H. Ewbank, heliotrope, 
pale marginal tints ; Van Poortvliet, carmine- 
rose, a very shapely flower ; King Harold, 
deep crimson ; Madame Krelage, rosy-pink ; 
La Candeur, creamy-white; Mrs. Potter 
Palmer (syn. Fashion), rich punple-violet ; 
Hurope, salmon-scarlet, base white ; Pride of 
Haarlem, deep carmine-rose, with brilliant 
blue centre, one of the earliest and most at- 
tractive ; Arizona, dark crimson ; Clara Butt, 
suffusions of salmon and one of the 
most popular varieties, much grown for cut- 
ting ; Dream, soft heliotrope; and Farn- 
combe Sanders, brilliant carmine, bold and 
distinet, a giant amongst Darwins. 

W:. I. D. 
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Dwarf Annuals for the Flower 
Garden. 


Or late years choice annuals have played a 
prominent part in the flower garden, and the 
large, bare stretches of ground beneath Roses 
and similar plants have been beautified by 
their presence. Considering their beauty and 
gay colours, and the ease with which they 
can be grown, this is not surprising. Oppor- 
tunities offen suggest themselves, and, with 
the great variety at our disposal,-it is open 
fo all to use these delightful flowers in 
creating fine effects. The following is a selec- 
tion which will be found suitable for this 
purpose, and, with the exception of the Col- 
Jinsias, which should be sown in autumn, 
nay all be sown during the latter part of 
April on the spot where they are intended to 
bloom. 

SAND VERBENA (Abronia wumbellata).—A 
beautiful trailing plant, with rather succulent 
leaves and bright, rose-coloured flowers, with 
a white centre, produced in rounded clusters 
not unlike a- Verbena. The flowers are 
slightly fragrant. For early flowering, this 
should be sown in a warm greenhouse and 
planted out in May, or it may be sown on a 
warm border or pocket in the rock garden 
during April. It is one of the many beauti- 
ful annuals from California. 

ACROCLINIUM ROSEUM.—This comes from 
S.W. Australia, and should be sown towards 
the end of April where it is intended to bloom. 
It bears rosy-pink, star-like flowers, which 
for room decoration should be gathered be- 
fore the buds are fully open. In this way 
they retain their freshness and colour for a 
long time. In some’ respects this plant 
possesses qualities associated with the Ever- 
lastings, but it is a more graceful and effec- 
tive annual when massed. 

PIMPERNEL (Anagallis)—Of these dwarf 
plants a large variety exists, but the most 


satisfactory T have found to be the deep Gen- 
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tian blue, A. grandiflora, a beautiful and re- 
liable plant, which, sown even under adverse 
conditions, never disappoints. It bears a pro- 
fusion of flowers from early summer to late 
autumn. It grows about a foot high, and 
should be sown where it is intended ito bloom 
at the end of April. As an edging falling 
over stones, or aS a groundwork to taller 
subjects, it is unsurpassed by any other 
plant. A. grandiflora rubra is equally satis- 
factory, with all the good qualities of the 
preceding kind. 

Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi- 
foliv).—This charming ‘little naitive of the 
Swan River district of Australia is deserving 
ot the choicest place in the garden. It grows 
about 8 inches high, and produces, about the 
end of June, its attractive Cineraria-like 
flowers in a variety of shades, ranging 
through white, blue, and purple, in loose, 
terminal clusters. The elegant foliage is 
more like fine green hair than leaves. The 
prettiest effect I have ever jseen was where 
this little plant formed the ground-work to a 
group of the graceful Wand Flower (Dierama 
puleherrima ). 
seeds were sown at the end of ‘April. Of late 
many beautiful varieties have appeared under 
separate names, and are well worth the at- 
tention of those who would ‘possess the 
choicest among annual flowers. 

COLLINSIA BICOLOR.—The Collinsias are valu- 
able hardy North -American annuals of a 
shrubby, free-flowering character, and of the 


easiest culture. The flowers are pro- 
duced in whorls around the stem, and 
are of a lilae and white colour. This 
is a very distinct and handsome hardy 
annual, which is!iseen at its best when 
sown in the autumn. Its flowers, which 
have a great attraction’ for bees, are 


borne freely during April and onwards, when 
the plants are abouta foot high. C. grandi- 
flora, which comes from Columbia, does not 
grow so tall with me, and is a more modest, 
though none the less beautiful, plant. It is, 
however, equally hardy; and bears deep blue 
and pink flowers in whotls, these appearing 
when ‘the plants are only a few inches high. 
It is a charming plant, either for the border 
or rock garden, where a small colony be- 
comes a maze of blue, and is conspicuous 
even from a distance. (CC. verna I have tried 
to raise many times, both inside and out, but 
have never been successful. I fear the seed 
must have been bad, las it has been sown 
both in spring and autumn, always with the 
same result. 

VIOLET CRESS (Ionopsidium  acaule).—A 
native of Portugal, this miniature plant is 
an acquisition. It grows only about 2 inches 
high, flowers profusely, and seeds _ itself 
freely. For cracks and crevices in walls or 
stony places, this little gem, wiith its lilac- 
blue flowers, is indispensable. 

SEDUM C@RULEUM is another delightful an- 
nual of miniature stature, rarely exceeding 
8 inches in height. Its pretty, bronzy, glau- 
cous foliage and delicate grey-blue flowers 
endear this plant to everyone. It should be 
sown where intended to bloom, and in the 
full sun, such as a raised position on the rock 
garden, or as a broad band to some sunny 
bed. 

THE GENTIANETTE (Phacelia campanularia) 
is one of the most beautiful annuals in culti- 
vation, and should be grown by all. It makes 
a bushy plant, the leaves grey-green, with 
claret markings, The bell-shaped flowers, 
borne in pendent clusters, are of a beautiful 
brilliant dark blue, conspicuously set off by 
a central bunch of white stamens. This is 
the handsomest of this sun-loving family ; 
height, 1 foot. Slugs are iits greatest enemy, 
and devour the seedlings as they appear 
through the soil, wnless prevented by frequent 
dustings of soot and lime. : 

Cream Cups. (Platystemon ealifornicus).— 
Native of the lower Californian hills, this 


The soil was light, and the~ 
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dwarf and spreading Poppywort has few 
rivals of its colour when seen at its best. The 
little tufts of glaucous, green, hairy foliage 
are thickly studded with exceedingly pretty_ 
sulphur-yellow blossoms, each about an inch 
across. Scatiter 'the seed where the plants) 
are desired to bloom. c 

NEMESIA STRUMOSA.—This South African” 
annual is generally raised under glass, but TD. 
have occasionally sown it in June outside” 
with excellent results. So treated on a” 
warm, light border, the plants have prolonged” 
the season of bloom for a considerable time” 
after those raised under glass have disap-” 
peared. A 

CHILIAN BELLFLOWER (Nolana atriplicifolia), 
—Coming from ‘the maritime regions of Chile) 
and Peru, these slender trailing plantis res) 
quire a sunny aspect. The subject of this’ 
note is the best of this group, bearing beau-” 
tiful, showy blue flowers, each 2 inches 
across, in the shape of a Conyolvulus, with 
yellow and white centre. The plant grows 
about 4 inches high, and the flowers are freely ‘ 
produced from its trailing growths. It does 
not transplant well, and should be sown 
where intended 'to bloom. 

PHLOXx-worTt (Gilia tricolor).—This pretty 
hardy dwarf annual from California grows 
about a foot high, and produces a long suc- 
cession of flowers, which are white, edged 
with purple, dark violet inner ring, yellow 
centre. Sown either in spring or autumn, it 
is quite a success, and very useful for cut- 
ting. 

Basy’s BREATH (Gypsophila muradis).—This 
dwarf, wiry plant, rarely more than 6 inches 
high, bears myriads of. small pink flowers. 
It is an excellent subject for fringes of beds 
or small drifts in stony places om ‘the rock 
garden. 

KAULFUSSIA AMMELOIDES.—This free-flower- 
ing South African plant, which bears single, 
purple-blue,. Daisy-like flowers on stems 
rarely more than 9 inches in height, is very 
useful for carpeting a bed of taller subjects, 
such as Roses. It forms a pleasing and dis-. 
tinct feature when used as a broad edging, 
and should be sown where intended to bloom. 

RHODANTHE.—These charming <Austraiian- 
annuals require careful watching when first 
they appear through the soil, as at this shage 
slugs devour them greedily. All are highly 
decorative, either in the open air or when 
cut. R. Manglesi bears pretty, rose-coloured 
flowers, with a conspicuous yellow centre. R. 
maculata retains its beauty for a longer 
period than R. Mangélesi, and beams silvery- 
pink flowers, with a crimson inner ring and 
yellow centre. There is a pure white variety 
of this. Warm, sunny positions should be 
chosen for these choice and beautiful annuals. 
If only a few clumps are required, a_ bell- 
glass placed over them until the seedlings are’ 
a couple of inches high amply repays the’ 
trouble. if 

There are many other lovely annuals suit-* 
able for the flower garden, including Mig- 
nonette and other well-known plants, but tall 
subjects I haye purposely omitted. 

BE. MaArRKHAM, 





The Rush-leaved Daffodil 
(N. JUNCIFOLITUS). 


THs is one of the dainty little Narcissi only 
to be met in those gardens whose owners ven-. 
ture out of tthe beaten track followed by the 
majority of growers of Daffodils, and who 
‘an appreciate more than size only in flowers, 
A little group of, say, a dozen bulbs of it will 
delight everybody who sees it. It is only 3 
inches or 4 inches high, and bears lovely. 
little yellow flowers, which have been de-) 
scribed as about the size of a Buttercup. 
Charming as it is for the rock garden, it is” 
equally ‘so when about a dozen bulbs are 
grown in a pot. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Saxifraga Burseriana speciosa. 


pr the many fine forms of Saxifraga Bur- 
sriana, and speaking now of the develop- 
ents of the smaller forms, and not of the 
iants of the species which have sprung from 
Burseriana tridentina, I know none more 
ee flowering and more beautiful than the 
abject of the illustration. Especially eom- 
act are the domed cushions of silvery 
ysettes, and wonderful indeed the profusion 
f red buds, at first huddling close upon the 
ushions of spiny foliage, then gradually 
methening, and finally expanding into large, 
howy-white cups with ample, over-lapping 
etals, slightly crimped. The stems of §..B. 
peciosa scarcely exceed 1 inch in length, 
iaking the very large flowers appear larger 
till, and it is generally rather later in 
Jooming than S. Burseriana Gloria. 
I W... Tirt. 
The genus Saxifraga owes not a little 
if its popularity to the typical S. Burseriana 











of the Southern and Hastern Alps. It is, 
however, a very variable species, and from 
any considerable importation numerous forms 
might easily be selected. That is undoubtedly, 
| true of most free-seeding subjects, good, 
bad, and indifferent forms all app saring amid 
‘the host. Of no alpine is this more true than 
, of that under review. Formerly, what was 
| Yegarded as S. Burseriana (type) was a 
March-flowering plant, very dwarf habited, 
and yastly inferior to that recognised to-day 
as typical. The latter yields its taller, im- 
_ Theasurably superior flowers, from bolder 
Tosettes of greyer leaves in January, the 
eoloured peduncles and calyces but adding to 
‘the beauty of the picture. 
Selections have from time to time received 
distinctive names. ‘To my thinking 8. B. 


major is one of the choicest, substance 
and sparkling white flowers marking 
ie well. S!' B: Gloria is larger, bolder 


looking, but its dead white, thin, papery 
flowers do not appeal to me so strongly. 
There are . others, .\ as de E> cea TNR « 
ignees, FF. crenata, and S. B. tridentina, whose 
large, rounded flowers, with well imbricated 
) Petals, of good quality, place them in the front 


] 


) 
| 
| 


rank. These are January and TFebruary- 
flowering varieties normally, mostly robust 
habited, and characterised by large rosettes 
of leaves. Then there are the later-flowering 
sorts of a more diminutive habit of growth, 
and with shorter peduncles. Of these, 8. B. 
macrantha is the smallest and densest 
habited.. It is an April-flowering sort, and the 
seed-bearing parent of the beautiful S. 
Irvingi. Of quite distinctive form is the sub- 
ject of the present note, 8S. B. speciosa, of 
which the accompanying illustration affords 
an excellent idea. A March-flowering variety, 
it is dwarf habited, and intermediate, indeed, 


between S. B. macrantha and the taller- 
stemmed sorts first named. It possesses, how- 
ever, a moderately large flower of fair 


quality, and for freedom of blooming is hard 
to beat. There are others, for it was not 
the intention to make the list exhaustive. Its 
objeet was rather to show the not inconsider- 





Saxifraga Burseriana speciosa. 


able range—early and late—of Burser’s Saxi- 
frage, and to emphasise the need for culti- 
vators to secure as many varieties as possible 
in order that the season of beauty of one of 
the best of these plants may be extended to 
its utmost limits. 

CuLtTurRE.—These treasures are not difficult 
to grow. The things they resent are much 
soil, rich soil, excessive wet at all. seasons, 
and equally excessive propagation in conjunc- 
tion with the two first named. For a time 
they endure. Presently, however, it is sure to 
prove their undoing. Perhaps, too, in these 
negatives will ®e found greater guidance for 
the flower-lover than the oft-repeated recom- 
mendation of loam and grit, and whieh, sooner 
or later, is rendered meaningless by reitera- 
tion.: Let those who care to experiment try 
sand alone, of not less depth than 6 inches, or 
for fissure or crevice, for which they are 
admirably well suited, those wholly charged. 
with grit and pulverised rock. 


. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ramandias and dreught.—Nothing tries 
the Ramondias more than a spell of drought 


* 
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or neglecting to water them well when dry. 
They can stand more sun than some folks 
suppose, provided they have moisture af the 
roots, but, if growing in a dry wall or on a 
dryish bank, full sun will soon cause them to 
show signs of distress. Even in shade they 
suffer a good deal if they have a prolonged 
dry period without some assistance in the way 
of water. It is very galling to come across 


the leaves of a good plant of any of the 
Ramondias shrivelled up. Unless too far 
gone, however, this may be remedied by 


giving the plant a good soaking of water, as, 
in general, some of the old leaves will become 
fresh again or new ones will push from the 
erown.—S. ARNOTT. 


Primula The General.—Of the TP. viscosa or 
allied hybrid forms this, without doubt, is not 
only the brightest-flowered, it is certainly 
among the most amiably-disposed. The latter 
attribute is alone Galeulated to make it popu- 
lar, but when wedded to unusual flower- 
brightness and freedom with vigour of con- 
stitution and. readiness of increase, if becomes 
indispensable to all who desire to have the 
best of such things. It is in flower in sight 
as I write, the main trusses handsome and 
effective in the extreme. Its flower-freedom 


ig such, however, that even the offsets pre vide 


their quota, the whole making for a partieu- 
larly good display. In flower it is. about 
6 inches high, taller than many in this re- 
spect, and surpassing all in intrinsic beauty 
and yalue. The colour is ruby-red, the centre 
yellow, the large individual flowers, as well 
ag handsome trusses, rendering if a most im- 
posing plant. In strongish loam, a third of 
leaf-soil, and a little sand, a slight addition 
of bone-meal or well-decayed manure might 
be given. In such a mixture the plant as- 
sumes the vigour of a border Auricula.--E. J. 


Primula pulverulenta.—Planted in a moist 
position among other coarse herbage, and 
where for several years it) has been left to 
tuke eare of itself, this handsome Chinese 
species is now flowering as freely as ever. 
Rising from the noble leaves are numerous 
mealy flower-spikes, each bearing successions 
of whorls of deep rose flowers. Unlike Pe 
japonica and some of the other species, which 
have a habit of dying out with me, this fine 
form annually provides a feast of rich colour. 
For the shady, moist parts of the garden, 
woodland, or waterside this gives a hand- 
some return for the minimum of trouble. It 
comes freely from seed, which is produced in 
abundance. Seed of this saved in 1919 was 
sown in a box in August of that year. Only 
a few seedlings appeared. The box was re- 
cently stood in the open, when hundreds of 
seedlings appeared, showing that the seeds 
had remained sound during all those months. 
—H. M: 


Saxifraga Salamoni.— Among the hybrid 
Saxifrages with white flowers 8S. Salamoni 
retains ina high degree the favour it received 
when it was first introduced. It is under- 
stood to be derived from S. Burseriana and S. 
marginata, and seems to partake of the good 
qualities of both. It is an easy plant to grow, 
and makes nice tufts of pretty blue-grey 
foliage surmounted by the freely-borne, pure 
white flowers. When the plants are of good 
size the cushions of spiny foliage and the 
pure white flowers make a remarkably pleas- 
ing picture in the rock garden or moraine.—Ss. 
ARNOTT. 

Wall garden.—With masses of Megaseas, 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Wallflowers, -perennipl 
Candytufts, and yellow Alyssum in bloom, 
this is now very attractive. Dead foliage, 
ete., should mow be removed from Iceland 
Poppies, Buphthalmums, Centranthus, Plum- 
bago Larpente, etc., and see that mice do not 
play havoe with the different varieties of 
Dianthus, now fast developing their flower- 
stems, and the alpine Phloxes, of which P. 
divarieata will soon be in full bloom, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Work 


the autumn and winter, cultivators 


DURING 
may safely leave over many things for a week 


or two, or even a month, and no harm will 
result. In the spring and summer current 
work must be attended to without any undue 
delay, otherwise the quality of the crops will 
suffer. We are now faced with important 
work on every hand. 


THINNING SEEDLINGS.—Overcrowding, with 
its resultant weakening effects on young 
plants, must be remedied without delay. In 


the majority of instances Parsnips—after the 
autumn-sowhn Onions—will need thinning-out 
first. Select an isolated seedling and remove 
others around it carefully. This is better 
than selecting one in a buneh of seedlings, as 
the soil is much less disturbed around the 
young plant retained. Young seedlings may 
be retained at a distance of inches “apart 
with a view to a final thinning out being done 
later on, when every alternate plant would 
be removed, namely, the weakest ones. If 
there are bare places in the rows do not sow 
seeds in them again as it is teo late to sow 
Parsnips, but very carefully transplant some 
nice seedlings or sow Intermediate Carrots. 
SPRING-RAISED ONIONS.—It is a good plan 
to draw out young plants here and there all 
over the bed where some of the seedlings are 
very crowded, using the drawn plants in the 
household or selling them in bunches. To 
wait until all the bed can be attended to would 
result in the thickly-grown seedlings becoming 
still more weakly. Where other work presses, 
this hasty thinning-out will do a lot of good. 
If large Onions are required the plants must 
be finally thinned to a distance of 8 inches or 
) inches apart. If moderately-sized bulbs are 
desired thin out to 7 inches, and for securing 
bulbs below the size of the latter leave a 
space of 8 inches between the young seedlings. 
The early stump-rooted Carrots should be 
finally thinned to a distance of 3 inches apart, 
as they are usually drawn for early use and 
not for storing. The maincrop varieties 
should be finally thinned to 4 inches or 5 
inches apart, and if very large roots are de- 
sired leave the plants 7 inches and inches 
asunder. Beet should be treated, generally 
in a similar way, the plants being finally 
thinned to from 7 inches to 9 inches apart. 
AFTER-TREATMENT.—However earefully the 
thinning may be done the young plants re- 
tained, in every instance, will be more or less 
loosened in the soil, and this condition is 
detrimental to rapid development unless : 
heavy rain follows immedia tely. The thinning 
should always be done while the soil is moist. 
In the absence of showers water the bed first 
before drawing out plants, using a fine-rosed 
watering-can. If 


wood-ashes are available 
scatter a thin layer between the rows of 
thinned-out plants, then use the Dutch hoe, 


and, in the course of three days or so, water 
to thoroughly settle down the soil round each 
seedling. In the ease of Carrots, especially, 
there will be less risk of loss from the grub. 


HARLY CAULIFLOWERS AND BRUSSELS 
Sprouts. — Inexperienced cultivators may 
need reminding that Brussels Sprouts, to give 


their fullest return, must be allowed a long . 
period of growth. Plants raised in Febru: ry 


and March will now be ready for planting in 
their permanent quarters. They do best when 
grown in a part of the allotment quite open 
and in rows by themselves. The rows should 
be at least 2 feet apart and the plants in them 


18 inches asunder. Early Cauliflowers may 
be grown 3 inches closer together each way 


with success. Both crops are gross feeders, 
and fine specimens cannot be grown in poor 


soil. Nicely-rotted organie manure may be 


in Allotments. 


then do as I djd last summer in simi- 
lar case. I had a limited quantity of farm- 
yard manure, not suflicient to dig in and 
thoroughly enrich a plot for 800 plants. So I 
fixed the garden line, carefully lifted the 
plants, made rather large holes, and dropped 
in a hand trowelful of manure, chopping up 
both soil and manure, then placed the plant 
and firmed it in the ground. We soon after- 
wards experienced a dry spell, but > those 
plants, with the aid of several waterings, 
made good progress, and eventually turned-in 
satisfactorily. In this way I had sufficient 
manure for nearly 1,000 plants. At the end 
of the summer I applied liquid-manure several 
times for the benefit of the autumn varieties. 
Make good use of the hoe between the rows 
of Potatoes, as the soil can never be broken 
up too much. Harth-up in good time, leaving 
a flat-topped ridge about 4 inches wide in the 
case of light soils. 

Other important work will be found in the 
preparation of the ground for Runner Beans, 
sowing and sticking Peas, making rich, shal- 
low trenches for Celery and Leeks, and. main- 
taining a regular supply of tender R adishes, 
Lettuces, and raising sturdy Marrow plants. 
Iwi B. 


scarce, 





The Manuring of Potatoes. 

THE best manurial dressing per acre for 
Potatoes, as ordinarily grown by farmers, is 
10 tons to 15 tons of dung, supplemented by 
1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia, 4 ewt. super- 
phosphate, and 1 ewt. sulphate or muriate of 
potash. In districts specially favourable for 
Potato growing these quantities may some- 
times be increased with advantage. . The 
superphosphate application may be increased 
up to 5 ewt. or 6 cwt. per acre, and the pot- 
ash up to 14 ewt. or even 2 ewt. per acre, but 
careful consideration is required before in- 
creasing the sulphate of ammonia. If the 
dung is rich, and made with cake, probably 
1) ewt. sulphate of ammonia is as much as 
can safely be given. In most cases, however, 
owing to a shortage of cake, the dung is 
likely to be poorer than usual, in which ease 
the sulphate of ammonia ean be increased up 
to 2 ewt. or 2}.cwt. per acre. Steamed bone 
flour, if it can be obtained at about £14 per 
ton, may well be used for pot: itoes, especially 
if mixed with superphosphate. 

The Potato crop seems to need phosphates, 
particularly on the fen soils and in the West 
of England, where the rainfall is high and the 
soils rich in organic matter. In the eastern 
counties, however, on sands and silts contain- 
ing small quantities of organic matter, it is 
doubtful whether heavy dressings of phos- 
phate are necessary. In these cases probably 
no more than 4 ewt. of superphosphate per 
acre would ever be needed. Where potash 
can be obtained at anything from &s. to 10s. 
per unit it should be used for Potatoes this 
season, owing to the fact that the soils have 
become somewhat depleted of potash during 
the war. Where potash is ugobtainable the 
omission may not be serious in cool, moist 
districts. Nevertheless, anyone who wishes 
to make sure of his Potato crop will be well 


advised to use a potash fertiliser. 
\ 





Runner Beans.—Doubtless many growers 
have, on account of the early season, sown 
their earliest row ere now (April 2 5th), but 
experience has taught many of the old school 
that the end of the first week in May is quite 
early enough to sow this rather tender veget- 
able in the open. Until May is out we may 
any morning find these seedlings blackened 


’ 
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by frost, from which they never recover, and 


cold, cutting winds sometimes play quite ag 
much havoc amongst them; so instead of 
being early with this crop you are very much 
later. It is rather difficult to afford protee. 
tion to these. The permanent stakes set in 
at time of sowing afford no shelter whatever, 
but if branches of Spruce Fir can be cut and 
stuck on either side of the row, and bent 
towards each other at the top, a sowing 
towards the end of April may prove a sue: 
CeSs. Slugs, especially the large snails, 
quickly spoil a row if over-looked a few 
nights while the seedlings are yet succulent, 
Frequent dustings of slaked lime and soot 
alternately of an evening will usually keep 
those marauders at bay.—J.-M. 
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Allotments and Gardens. 


A CALL. FOR THEIR ENCOURAGEMENT. : 


a 


For the best part of a century until recently 
the attention alike of politicians and philan- 
throphists had been directed almost exclu 
sively to various phases of the urban problem, 


~ Now, however, there is an unmistakable re 
action which has derived an enormous 


impetus from the national necessities arising 
out of the war, and ‘‘ Back to the Land ”’ 
ate reiterated with a frequency compar- 
ible only to that which accompanied the rural 
Sake ord, “‘Three acres and a_ cow,’ of 
titty odd years ago. The idea of providing 
every, country labourer with three acres and 
a cow, although ridiculed at the time, pro- 
duced one good result, the passing of the 
Allotment Act of 1887 by means of which 
dwellers in the country and in the suburbs qi 
large towns were able to «btain plots of lan 
for gardening. It is questionable whether the 
pioneer of the allotment movement in this 
country ever imagined that the thing which 
he set in operation would one day assume a 
vital national significance. Yet the events 0 
the last few years have proved that it is so. ‘« 
There is a danger that the food problem 
may this year become more acute than at any 
time during the war. In making this states 
ment, Ways and Means of April 3rd provid 
a theme which should serve as the’basis of a 
sermon to be preached everywhere. The text 
reads :— . 
““Every encouragement should be given 
to the maintenance of the movement for 
the cultivation of allotments, which was. 
one of the features of the war period.” ~ 


Some little time ago, I remember, Lord Le@ 
Minister of Agriculture, said it was a matter 
of urgent importance that the allotment move 
ment should be encouraged to the greatest 
possible extent, not only from the point E 
view of the increase of food production, but 
also on account of its social and political ad= 
vantages. 


“Tt provides a healthy and profitable ~ 
occupation, fosters a spirit of co- “operation ) 
and goodwill, and does much to allay in- 
dustrial unrest and disturbance.’’ 












































be continued, but expanded. If the prospect 
of England becoming a place where we shall 
see, in Pope’s words, ‘‘ Laughing Ceres re- 
assume the land,’’ it is obvious that ecultiva= 
tors of the 10-pole plot must not be left out 
of the picture. The period of scarcity is nos 
coming to an end yet, although the war is 
over and the weapons of destruction are se 
aside in favour of the implements of DIQ= 
duction. Oa 
One result of this need of the continued 
cultivation of the soil will be seen in the 
firmer establishment of the garden aud allot- 
ment habit among ithe people of this country 
and the expansion of the fine old custom rd 
spending much time out of doors. English 
people, it can be said in their favour, make 
much of their gardens. As a matter of fa 
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he garden is regarded, though to a less ex- 
ent than it might justifiably be, as a distinct 
partment—the big summer all-purpose room. 
“hither the owners invite their friends, not 
nly in the evening, but often during the day; 
requently a/ fresco meals are served in some 
uiet, Shady, walled-in portion, not infre- 
juently as private and secluded as an apart- 
nent of the residence itself. Hitherto the 
Melish garden asa type has not been devoted 
jo the growth of vegetables, nor to fruit, but 
mder the stress of the times its character is 
indergoing a change in that direction, and 
rom being a pursuit rich in ‘‘ exquisite de- 
ights’’ only, horticulture is becoming quite 
) national institution of practical value. 

| The spirit of the garden, all-pervading in 
jhe English race, is strong everywhere and of 
jong standing. Sir William Temple wrote in 
685 :— 


“The use of £ 








| gardens seems to have been 

| the most ancient and most general of any 

| sort of possession among mankind, and to 
‘have preceded that of Corn and of cattle, 
as yielding the easier, the pleasanter, and 
the more natural food. As it has been the 
‘inclination of kings and the choice of 
philosophers, so it has been the common 
favourite of public and private men; a 
pleasure of the greatest and’ the care of 
the meanest; indeed, an employment and 
a possession, for which no man is too high 
nor too low.”’ 

if a devotion to his back garden in town or 
is plot in the country keeps the working man 
jappy and with fewer hours to spend on less 
ational recreations, so similar outdoor en- 
\oyments and tastes may occupy healthfully 
ome portion of the time devoted by his richer 
lellow-men to the atmosphere of the club 
moke-room or the drowsiness of the study. 
Tere, in kitchen garden and allotment, all 
lay find recreation and employment in ‘‘ the 
urest of human pleasures’*’ (Bacon), for the 
‘inexorable hours,’’ and, contemplating the 
janifold beauties and utilities of Nature, may 
sult, season after season, in a better know- 
adge of the great cosmic scheme of which we 
i] are part. HERBERT H. WARDLE. 








ie NOTES AND REPLIES. 

| Cabbage Wheeler’s any good 
‘arieties of Cabbage have a claim to recogni- 
ion, but it is doubtful if any have retained 
heir popularity longer than the one at the 
jead of this note, and in a season like the pre- 
lent, when nothing has happened to arrest 
rowth, it may be interesting to note that the 
inst heads really full and compact were cut 
in April 11th, that all beds look promising, 
Md there is no sign of bolting, sometimes 
ather common in a mild season when seed- 
owing has been a bit too early. It is the 
nost popular kind in the neighbourhood; in- 
teed, so far as this particular village is con- 
‘erned, nine-tenths of the Cabbage. plots are 
(mperial. The true type is of medium size 
nd close, compact growth, so that it may 
mfely be planted at 18 inches eachs way.— 

i ia S., Hardwick. 


Potato King Edward.—It is surprising what 
i humber of Potato.growers have (on ground 
tree from restriction) gone back to King 
Edward this year. I hear on all hands of 
planting being done. Just now, amongst so 
many new varieties, it speaks a great deal for 
the popularity of this-worthy sort. Diseus- 
sing the merits of certain sorts with a grower 
the other day, he gave it as his opinion that 
King Edward was still the best all-round 
variety, splendid for both boiling and baking 
amd I can corroborate this. I know of no 
better keeper.—W. F. 

A warning to Potato 
Officially notified that the 
are informed that Potato 
parts of the country are 






























sellers.—We are 
Ministry of Food 
growers in some 

dressing Poita- 
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toes over a 14-inch riddle and selling them 
at the price fixed for ware Potatoes by the 
Potatoes Order, 1920. The Food Controller 
wishes to point out that ware Potatoes are 
defined as Potatoes which will not pass 
through a riddle of 14-inch mesh, and the 
maximum growers’ price for Potatoes not 
composed exclusively of ware is £8 per ton: If 
growers wish to obtain the price fixed for 
ware Potatoes (at present £15 5s. per ton free 
on rail) they must dress the Potajtoes over a 
14-inch or larger riddle? 


FRUIT. 


Extermination of Insect Pests and 
Plant Diseases. 


Tue careful attention jiven by the fruit-grow- 
ing States of America and by our fruiit-grow- 
ing Colonies to ithe questions of @rading and 
packing is undoubtedly accountable for much 
of their success in the fruit export trade, but 
it would be unwise to forget that the attrac- 
tive appearance of ‘their fruit is due in no 
small measure to the compulsony measures in 
force for the extermination of insect pesilis 
and jlant diseases. There are om our mat 
kets such large quantities of home-grown 
fruit that is blemished and reduced in value 
owing to the atitacks of common insect pests 
and diseases that it would appear that the 
initiation of similar measures in this country 
would be of great service. It is gratifying 
to note that many progressive growers are 
already paying attention to the question, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, desiring to assist 
all growers to compete more successfully with 
foreign growers by producing fruit that jis 
eleaner and brighter in ayypearance, have 
issued in leaflet form a calendar of the opera- 
tions necessary to exterminate common in- 
sect pests and fungus diseases of our fruit 
crops. <A copy of this leaflet (7.P.D. 389) 
should be in the hands of all fruit growers. 

The following extract from the leaflet will 
serve to show its import :— 

In October all fruit trees should be grease- 
banded to catch female winter moths ; during 
October and November all diseased wood 
should be eut away and_ burnt. Once 
every ‘three years all trees should be sprayed 
during tthe winter months (December to Feb- 
Tuary) with a caustic soda or dime sulphur 
wash to keep them clean. In March, just as 
the foliage buds begin to open, all trees 
should be sprayed with lime wash to prevent 
aphis and Apple-sucker eggs from hatching. 
Lime wash also cleanses the trees, but if they 
do not require cleansing, this operation may 
be replaced by a nicotine soap spraying in 
April. The datter spray fluid fis destructive 
not only to aphis and Apple-sucker, but also 
to young caterpillars. In April, if cater- 
pillars are ‘still causing trouble, the. trees 
should be sprayed with arsenate of lead. At 
the same ‘time Bordeaux,mixture or lime sul- 
phur should be applied ito trees jiable to be 
attacked by the Apple and Pear scab, and 
lime sulphur to 'Gooseberry bushes prone to 
American Gooseberry mildew. 

The above information is clearly tabulated 
in the leaflet referred ito, Which also contains 
valuable advice on the preparation of: the 
various washes mentioned. Tit may be ob- 
tained gratis and post free on “pplication to 
the Ministry of Agi Fie 


riculture and Fisheries, 72, 
Victoria ‘Ntreet, London, S.W. 1 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apricot tree not growing.—A tree of Moor- 
park, planted three years ago against a wall 


with S.E. exposure in well-trenched ground, 


26: 


light sandy loam find lime, has grown well, 
but there never have been any floweas on it.— 
Asai: 

[An Apricot tree planted three years 
should by this time have blossomed. Thatt it 
has not done so rather inclines us to think 
that the tree has been anaking wood of too 
vigorous a character, in which case flowers 
may be looked for in vain. The right kind 
of wood needed to produce flowers and fruit 
im an Apricot tree should be of medium 
strength, firm, and short-jointed, and such 
will, all other conditions being right, become 
thoroughly ripened and furnished with fruiit- 
buds at the end of the season. The flowers 
and fruit are produced both on young shoots 
in @ similar manner to the Peach, and on 
spur-wood, like the Plum and Pear, for in- 
stance. To induce the trees to produce wood 
of this description, they should be planted in 
a border consisting of 2 medium light, loamy 
compost, with which ja liberal addition of old 
mortar rubbish and a fair quantity of wood 
ashes or burnt soil have been incorporated. 
Manure, unless it should be bone meal in 
case of the loam being of poor quali y, Should 
be eschewed. The soil should be made very 
firm, and in this, when planted, the trees will 
make great numbens of fibrous roots, which,, 
in turn, will lead to growth being made sue h 
as fhas already been described as nee essary 
for the tree to become fruitful. If the border 
wlready in existence does not come up to this 
standard, lift the tree in the autumn, 
after supplying whatever ingredient it 
‘be deficient of, replant it. If the 
found to have made long, stout roots and but 
few of a fibrous nature, shorten ithem back 
somewhat, and Jay them out when replanting 
in a nearly horizontal position. Good drain- 
age is also very essential, as the Ajpricot re- 
quires an abundance of water im ‘the growing 
season. It is, of course, very difficult to ad- 
vise im a case of this description, where the 
information afforded is meagre, and distance 
precludes a personal inspection of the tree. 
The best way would be tlio seek the wid of a 
practical man in the locality, and be guided 
by his advice in the matter. ] 

Orchard-house, work in the.—Where there 
is a mixed lot of trees, springing aust be de- 
layed until ‘the petals fall from the latest: 
flowers. Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries are making progress, but Apples 
aresonly setting, and for a time no syringing 
will be done. Damping the pathwaiys twice 
a day will, meantime, put a check on aphis 
or red spider. Disbudding and the regula- 
tion of young shoots come under the heading 
of current work in the orchard-house. The 
fruits, also, may be thinned—not necessarily 
to the full extent just yet; but where the 
fruits ‘have set very thickly a little relief will 
be appreciated by the trees. Such plants as 
require it may now be top-dressed, using 
roughly chopped turf with a dash of wood 
ashes. A watering twice a week with liquid 
manure, or with some good chemical fertiliser 
(in solution, will jive a fillip to the young 
fruits and act as a tonic ito the trees gene- 
‘ally. The house must now be regularly at- 
tended to ‘in respect of ventilation and water- 
ing. Closing up should be done round about 
» p.m.—summer time, of course.—W. MoG. 


Starlings eating fruit—Having moticed a 
discussion in your paper as to whether star- 
lings eat fruit, I can say that last year I had 
a darge crop of outdoor Grapes on this house, 
and before I was able to. gather them all they 


ago 


and, 
may 
tree is 


were attacked and rapidly cleared off by istar- 
lings. This is the first ‘time this has hap- 
pened, though there have always been star- 
lings about the house, and generally a good 
crop of Grapes. It seems that starlings in 
town gardens are on the increase, black 
birds, and still more thrushes, becoming 
searce.—L. A. C., 6, Westgate, Bury St. Ed- 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 

Pot Vines.—As soon as the Grapes on pot 
Vines hive finished colouring the temperature 
should be lowered to about 55 degs., and a dry 
atmosphere, combined with a plentiful cireu- 
lation of air on all favourable occasions, main- 
tained. The need for: stimulants no longer 
exists, but to keep the berries plump, clear 
water must be afforded the roots whenever 
necessary. In the early vinery proper the 
border, in the event of the Grapes having 
entered on the colouring stage, should receive 
a final dressing of concentrated manure, but 
instructions for its use should not be exceeded, 
as faulty colouring may be induced thereby. 
After this clear water only should be given 
unless the Vines are old and in need of further 
assistance, in which case diluted liquid- 
manure should alone be relied on. Careful 
Manipulation of the ventilators with a chink 
of air left on at the top throughout the night 
and a gradual diminution of atmospheric 
moisture are most important factors in the 
successful colouring of Grapes, and should 
have all due attention. <A too free use of the 
front ventilators, it may be added by way of 
caution, should be guarded against until 
colouring is well advanced. In 

Late vineries, tying down of laterals, 
stopping the same, and reducing the bunches 
showing thereon to one on each will be en- 
gaging attention, and as they come into bloom 
Museats and varieties which require similar 
treatment ‘and which do not set well unaided 
should be fertilised about the middle of the 
diy with pollen taken from a_ free-setting 
variety like Black Alicante, for instance. A 
warm, dry atmosphere is necessary while 
passing through this stage, but it is always 
permissible in fine weather to sprinkle the 
footpaths at closing time, as a too dry condi- 
tion often defeats the end in view. If the 
border is in a condition to allow of it, afford 
water, which will carry the Vines through 
until setting is complete, when another water- 
ing and a dressing of suitable concentrated 
manure should be given. Follow this up with 
a mulch of short strawy, manure not in too 
fresh a condition, and which has been laid 
out thinly for a week or two previously to drv 
and sweeten. 

Apricet-trees which have set heavily should 
have the fruits partially thinned. As they 
fruit both on young wood as well as on spurs 
afford the trees relief by ‘tubbing off the 
smallest and badly-placed examples in the 
first case,,and thin them out judiciously in 
the latter instance to an _ extent that 
more than will ultinrately be required are left 
for the present. This, combined with the 
maintenance of the border in satisfactory con- 
dition in regard to moisture will ensure the 
rapid swelling of the fruits. Do not com- 
mence stopping young growths too early, as 
the foliage is useful in affording protection to 
the tender fruits, but should any shoot .pro- 
inise to become inordinately long then pinch 
it back to four leaves from the base. With 
the advent of warmer and more settled 
weather, thinning and stopping of growths 
may then be generally carried out. Keep a 
keen look-out for the leaf maggot and subject 
all rolled and twisted leaves to a smart pres- 
sure betwixt thumb and forefinger, as the 
larvee which are so enclosed are thus quickly 
and effectually despatched. Hoe off suckers 
springing up between Raspberry rows, and 
merely leave those situated in the vicinity of 
the stools to develop. Such practice is pro- 
ductive of aJl-round better results. The wet 
weather generally experienced during the 
past few weeks has been the means of weeds 
making headway. Hoeing of fruit quarters 
should, therefore, be assiduously carried out 
on every favourable occasion. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties, 


Herbaceous plants now require almost con- 
stant attention in the matter of judicious 
thinning and staking. Many spring-flowering 
plants now out of bloom are 
cleared away, as the case may be, and the 
vacant places prepared for further planting 
of such as will form a succession. Any bare 
patches are forked deeply, and bone-meai 
freely applied where necessary, according to 
the richness of the soil and the nature of the 
plants to occupy the ground. 

Peas to produce supplies from the middle of 
August will now be sown in quantity. As this 
erop will have to be grown through the most 
trying part of the season special preparations 
are necessary. In our case the ground on 
which these are to be grown was recently 
occupied with late Broccoli. The plot will be 
dug and trenches taken out at a good distance 
apart to the depth of 15 inches to 18, inches. 


At the bottom of the trenches are placed 
9 inehes of good, rotten manure, which. is 


trodden lightly, afterwards covering to the 
depth of 4 inches to 6 inches with soil, which, 
if dry, will be given a good watering. The 
seeds are then sown thinly and covered about 
2 inches deep. As soon as the young plants 
are sufficiently advanced they will be earthed- 
up and staked, and the ground between the 
rows mulched with stable-manure, which will 
help to retain the moisture in the soil during 
the hot weather. 

Celery.—Plants from the earliest sowing are 
now ready for planting into the trenches pre- 
pared for them some weeks ago. At the first 
favourable opportunity they will be lifted 
with as much soil adhering to the roots as 
possible, and planted in single lines from 
S inches to 10 inches apart according to the 
variety. The soil about the plants is made 
firm, and a dusting of soot applied once or 
twice a week in the evening or early morning. 
Celery must never be allowed to suffer from 
drought, as any severe check will result in 
failure. 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery, is also 
ready for planting out. This vegetable re- 
quires a Jong season of srowth, an abundance 
of moisture, and rich soil. ~ Strong plants 
should be put out at the present time on flat 
beds that have been deeply trenched and 
heavily manured. Allow a distance of 2 feet: 
between the rows and 18 inches between encl 
plant. During the season of growth it is diffi- 
cult to over-water this crop, and, if possible, 
liquid-manure should be given frequently. 
Dust the foliage with soot occasionally as in 
the case of Celery. 

Cauliflowers, both autumn-sown and those 
sown in January under glass, are now making 
good progress, but I fear there will be a gap 
between .the latest Broceoli and the earliest 
Cauliflowers, so that it will be well to en- 
courage rapid growth by giving fertilisers in 
showery weather. To eke out the Broccoli 
supply I have lifted a few rows of Model and 
placed them under a north wall, shading from 
bright sunshine. This-retards growth, and 
will, I hope, give heads until Cauliflowers are 
ready. Suecession crops of Canunliflowers 


should now be planted for July and August 


supplies. I plant between rows of Peas, 
Beans, or in other places, as, grown thus, the 
plants do well, getting partial shade at the 
start, and are ready to be eleared off with the 
taller Autumn Cauliflowers need a 
long season’s growth, and to get the best re- 


crops. 


sults the plants should be placed in— their 
permanent quarters during this month. Rich 


soil is essential to get large heads. There is 
no better variety than the Autumn Giant, of 
which there are several types. These are 
large growers and need plenty of room. 1 
find 2} feet none too much between the rows 
and 2 feet between the plants. Fy W. G. 


cut back or. 
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Scotland. { 


Late frosts are yet to be dreaded, iand it 
Iniy be necessary to protect Potato haulm 
now fairly well advanced. The best way tto 
do this is, of course, to draw up some soil 
round the foliage, for where there is a breadth 
of any extent it is idle to attempt any other 
form of (protection. Keep abreast of the 
staking of Peas. . These grow rapidly when 
they are through the soil. Further sowings 
will, of Course, be made as requirements in- 
dicate. A good sort for present sowing ig 
Autocrat. Many make the error of delaying 
the sowing of this Pea until the season, is to6 
far advanced. Autocrat is an excellent 
variety ‘in every respect, but it requires @ 
long ‘season’s growth ‘in order to -finish well, 
Attracted by the remarkable crops noticed 
Jast year in a neighbouring garden, a trial is 
being ‘given to tthe Lincoln Pea. The pods 
are not large, but the seeds are packed very 
closely. This Pea is of meditm height. More 
Broad Beans can be put out, using one of the 
Windsor varieties. Globe Artichokes may 
now be safely transplanted. Should Beet nog 
yet have been sown, it can be seen to at any 

is best to sow seeds of Beet afte 
rain, just when the soil begins to be work 
able. Cauliflowers may be planted. These 
should be given the shelter afforded by drills) 
taken outimather deeply with the hoe. Apart 
from the protection given to the young plants, 
such drills are valuable should it become 
necessary to water or to mulch. <A line or 
two of Brussels Sprouts should now go out, 
These need rather a long seaison, and plants 
put out ait this time will give useful buttons 
in late autumn. The main crop, of Course, 
will not be put out for some time. Sow 
Veitch’s Self-protecting and Walcheren Bro@ 
eoli, also a small quantity of Early Ulm 
Savoy. The last is a very fine sort, and turns 
in rather in advance of the Drumhead varie 
ties. Being small, the plants can be»put out 
thickly. A small sowing of French Beang 
can be made in a warm, sheltered border, 
Sow Chervil, Basil, and Sweet Marjoram 
Where if is in request, a sowing of Summer 
Savory can be made. Attend to successional 
sowings of Lettuces, Radishes, Turnips, and 
such things generally. Onions raised in heat 
will shortly be ready to go out, but they 
must, in ¢he meantime, be thoroughly thar 
dened. Smallish, sturdy plants will give 
much more satisfactory bulbs than Janger 
plants which have been unduly hurried along. 

Vegetable Marrows.— lor plants which have 
to be grown in the open air, a few seeds may 
now be sown. Nothing is gained by being im 
too great a hurry to sow. If the young 
plants are brought on quietly until planiting 
time without a check, they are always mueh 
more satisfactory than those which have been 
raised earlier, and which maiy have suffered 
by becoming pot-bound or from standing about 
in cold frames until planting time arrived, i 

Melons and Cucumbers.—These can be 
growh very successfully during the summe? 
on hotbeds, or in heated pits. In the case of 
Melons especially, a heginning should be 
made without delay. Sow the seeds in bot 
tom heat, singly, and in’ small pots, repotting 
as becomes needful. Hot manure sTows 
more difficult to obtain, and more use has to 
be made of leaves. Fairly \good ‘thotbeds ean 
be made by using the two materials in equal 
proportions, and when making ithe beds the 
heat will be more even ond Jasting if the 
material is very firmly trodden, Good, sound 
loam with a little lime rubbish—or lime im 
some form—makes a very good bed, and one 
plant ought to be placed in the centre of each 
light. The Canteloupe and Water Melons can 
be fairly successfully grown in beds in a cold 
frame if ia little heat, such as that generated 
by a lump of lime put a foot beneath the 
plant, will provide. W. McGuFFOG. ~ 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Ravages of Night-eating Cater- 
pillars in the Spring. 


Tuts is a dangerous ttime of year for many 
alpines and other small plants, especially in 
such mild weather as we have been having, 
on account of the ravages which many of 
the night-feeding caterpillars commit. Slugis 
are quite bad enough, but some catenpillairs, 
notably those of the large yellow underwing 
| moth and of the Turnip moth, are capable of 
) doing an immense amount of damaige in a 
short time, and if not discovered will often 
ruinia plant. I have bad a flourishing plant 
of ‘Campanula Stevensi nana completely de- 
voured by caterpillars of the Turnip moth, as 
I did not discover the cause fof the plant fail- 
ing until too Jate, when, scratching up the 
soil about the plant, I found ithree or four of 
these evil-looking grubs. Nothing seems to 
come amiss ‘to them, and the trouble iis that 
they do not confine themselves to the leaves, 
but eat ‘right into the crown, and even de- 
your the fleshy roots. I have had Primulas 
destroyed by ‘them, and Silver Saxifrages, 
too, which latter I had always regarded: as 
practically immune from insect jests. The 
difficulty of dealing with these caterpillars 
is |that they hide tnderground all day, only 
coming out at night, and even ait might they 
do not always come ito the surface, but feed 
underground on the roots. Still, much can 
be done by systematic hunting on a mild, 
dark night with a lantern, when many ‘will 
be discovered and can be destroyed. It is as 
well to search carefully in the daytime just 
below the ‘surface of the soil round any par- 
ticularly choice plants, as the caterpillars do 
net go far from the plants they attack, and 
are only just below the surface of the ground. 
) —N. lL. 


Bullfinches and Fruit-buds. 


BULLFINCHES are more than usually numerous 
in this district, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the garden ‘they are present all the year 
round. Reading from time to time of ‘the 
depredations committed by these birds in 
other ‘places, it has often struck me that the 
attacks made by them on fruit-buds must be 
due to an absence of other suitable food. 
Here we have large numbers of Damson and 
Plum trees, Gooseberries, and ‘Currants en- 
ttirely open to attack. During a period of 
-over twenty-four ‘years I -cannot lay any 
charge against Sbullfinches in respect of de- 
stroying buds. They increase in numbers 
annually, and in the neighbourhood of the 
‘garden are comparatively tame. A _ pair 
| nested in a Sweet Briar ‘trellis within a 
dozen yards of the door of my house, and 
| which was passed and repassed a score of 
| times daily during the nesting period. There 
_is, I faney, plenty of more suitable food for 
| the budlfinches, so that they Jeave the fruit- 
| buds alone. Another explanation may be 
feasible. AH of us know thow sparrows and, 
occasionally, starlings pick the blooms, of 
_ Primroses to pieces and destroy Crocuses in 
| flower apparently out of sheer mischief. I 
_ believe that bullfinches are, at times, blamed 
| 
| 








_ for mischief done, probably, by other birds, 
, but however that may be, I trust that these 
interesting and beautiful finches may not be 
, too rashly destroyed. Nor do I care to see 
such maturally brisk and lively birds in cap- 
| tivity. In the window of a bird fancier’s 
| shop, the other week, I saw freshly-captured 
-bullfinches vainly fluttering about, and I 
wondered what the Society which professes 
fo look after wild birds is doing. 


| Balmae. W: 
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3 BEES: 


Management of Bees. 


WILL you kindly advise me as to the manage- 
ment of my bees? I started on June 4th last 
with a nucleus of four frames of Italian bees. 
They throve and swarmed three times. I de- 
stroyed all queen cells and put the swarms 
back on each oceasion. I took fourteen sec- 
tions of honey, and when I fixed up for the 
winter I had two brood-chambers full of comb 
and bees, with a store of honey in the brood- 
chambers which LI estimated at 60 Ibs. weight. 
The bees now seem active and vigorous, and 
are to be seen bringing what looks like pollen 
into the hive. What are they doing with it? 
Can they make honey now from the fruit 
blossom and other plants in bloom, or are they 
only gathering food for the daily use of the 
hive and the young bees? If they are gather- 
ing honey would it be proper to put on a super 
now? And if I put on a super would it pre- 
vent me from dividing the hive later? When 
would be the proper time to divide the hive, 
and should the old queen remain in the old 
hive or go to the new colony, or is it un- 
important ?—NoOvice. 

{I am not quite clear, from your letter, as 
to what exactly you did last year. It would 
appear as if you ‘‘ doubled ’’ one hive, as it is 
called, i.e., set one brood-chamber on the top 
of another. This is said to .be a plan which 
produces excelent results in extracted honey. 
However, your questions, which open up 
several important matters, I can reply to, 
despite the doubt I have mentioned. 

(1) If your bees are busy and active, especi- 
ally in carrying pollen, I should say things 
are all right with them so long as no bees 
are found crawling up Grass-stalks or as- 
sembling in groups on the ground around and 
under the hive. If your bees do not dilly- 
dally at the entrance, but fly off immediately 
on emerging, and if they fly directly at the 
entrance on returning, the health of the hive 
is sound. Hive ‘‘sweepings’’ on the alight- 
ing board, or below it, are a good sign also. 
The pollen is being carried in, for the purpose 
of feeding the larve, which should be plenti- 
ful at this time of the year. 

(2) It is not usual to put supers on so early 
as the middle of April. What is called the 
honey flow, that is to say, the secretion of 
nectar in flowers in abundance, occurs in the 
latter half of May or early June. It varies 
in different parts of the country and according 
to the state of blossoms. But what concerns 
you is to know when to supply the stock with 
a erate of sections in shallow frames. The 
time to do this is the moment you notice the 
edges of the topmost cells in the brood- 
chamber to be white. The whiteness of these 
cells betokens the eagerness. of the bees to 
provide store places for the honey, which is 
being made plentifully in consequence of the 
full supply of nectar. It is, however, better 
to put your supers on-*too early rather than 
too late, because if anything will discourage 
natural swarming, which seriously affects 
honey-production, plenty of room in the hive 
will. _When the bees have filled the available 
space round the brood in the brood-chamber 
they will go into the supers above. 

(5) I gather that you wish to make your 
one colony into two. This is ealled artificial 
swarming, and by doing this, provided your 
one colony is a very strong-one, it is possible 
both to get a good honey harvest and also 
secure a useful increase in bees. Artificial 
swarming obviously should be undertaken at 
the usual swarming time. The process is 
simple and is as follows:—Remove the full 
hive to one side and put on its site another 
hive with brood-chamber fully fitted all but 
one fraine. Now take a frame of brood with 
the queen on it and all adhering bees from 
the old hive and place it in the middle of the 
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fitted empty hive already set on the old loca- 


tion. Let the old hive and contents not be 
too near its old position—not nearer than 


8 feet. The flying bees will enter the new 
hive on the old site. If you have a fertile 
queen available she may be introduced into 
the old hive in its different situation. Other- 
wise leave them to rear a new queen for them- 
selves, which they are likely to do. You 
should choose a warm day, in settled weather, 
for this operation, and do not commence until 
the afternoon. Slide all frames in the old. 
now queenless, hive up close together and 
cover up warmly, not letting the entrance be 
too wide open at the finish. Work quiekly, of 
course, but gently, and try not to leave the 
tops of the frames entirely exposed. Keep as 
many frames as possible covered up during 
the manipulation. The introduction of young 
queens is generally done in July, but in the 
division of a hive, spoken of above, if may be 
done earlier, if (as I say) a fertile queen is 
ready at hand. Let me press the absolute 
need of favourable weather, strong stocks. 
and the undoubted free flying of the bees for 
the operation of artificial swarming if if is to 
be suecessful. } 

Erratum.—Bees.—In GARDENING, 
1920, page 248, column 3, line 15, 
spoonful’ read “* teacupful.”’ 


May 8th. 
for ‘ tea- 
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National Rose Society. 
THis Society’s spring exhibition, held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, on 
April 27th, must be accounted a success. The 
entries were fairly numerous, the quality of 
the blooms high, and several novelties, one of 
which gained the Gold Medal, were presented 
for award. Roses at such a time demand, of 
necessity, that the plants be grown under 
glass, henee the restricted nature of such an 
exhibition so far as the great body of Rose 
growers is concerned. Roses under glass, too, 
in the erratic spring-time of a_ typically 
English season require, as we know full well, 
much -eatering for. They also cause a con- 
siderable amount of anxiety, and to amateurs 
whose stock of plants and accommodation are, 
of necessity, limited, a day or two, hot or 
eold, sunny or dull, may to many make all the 
difference between success and failure. It is 
in this connection—the forcing Rose—that we 
should like to have seen the leading trade 
growers— plus, also, the market men—more 
prominently represented, since to both 
tions, surely, a good foreing Rose, that of the 
long-stemmed class more particularly, should 
mean much. Sooner or later probably Rose 
specialists—raiser and grower—will, in their 
own interests, become aware of the import- 
ance of growing and showing this type of 
Rose more freely. Meanwhile the Society 
might play a part by offering a prize for a 
class of three or five vases, long-stemmed 
blooms, twelve stems in a vase, the blooms to 
be shown without wire supports. Could not 
the Society also, with its huge influence, 
tempt some of the leading market men to put 
up a group or two of ‘*‘cut’’ for the nonce? 
Surely some of the big growers could spare 
“a day off for that’’ once a year, and these, 
and more of the leading growers participating, 
would certainly make the show more of a 
‘““national’’ affair than it appears to be to- 
day. Long-stemmed Roses in tall vase or 
stand are so imposing that any new interes? 
created by showing them would certainly not, 
we think, be confined to the exhibition hatl 
alone. It must infect a much larger area at 
no distant date. 

Another matter, less pleasant of reference 
probably, but to which we feel bound to direct 
attention, is that of the judging in some of 
the classes in the exhibition under review. 
We refer to the table and vase classes, 
twenty-four and twenty-six respectively, more 
particularly, the former the most flagrant in- 
stance of injustice we remember to have seen. 
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That awarded first prize hardly possessed a 
redeeming feature, the flowers of inferior size 
and quality, with much-bruised petals, were 
both numerous and conspicuous at the open- 
ing hour, the Rose growths, which formed 
part of the foliage allowed, being also of an 
inferior type. Very poorly-coloured . and 
generally inferior Chatenay Roses on another 
table also gained a prize, while, curiously 
enough, a lovely lot of Hillingdon Roses from 
amid perfect Rose foliage and young red 
tinted growths here and there interspersed 
received no award at all. This latter arrange- 
ment, which was from Mrs. F. -Charlton. 
Yiewsley, Middlesex, we regarded as one of 
the finest tables in the show, and we cGon- 
gratulate the exhibitor on her admirable 
taste. Less flagrant, though quite marked. 
was the vase class, the second prize lot of 
Melody, from Mrs. Courtenay Page, being far 
the weightier ‘and more handsome exhibit. 
Needless to add, neither judges nor exhibitors 
are known to us, while the views expressed 
were shared by some of the best known horti- 
culturists who saw the exhibits. Following 
are brief details of the show. 
or the group of pot and cut Roses arranged 
on a floor space of 100 square feet Mr. Elisha 
Hicks alone competed, some of his hest being 
Mrs. Dunlop Best, Mrs. Blisha Hicks, Climb- 
ing Hillingdon, Ophelia, and Golden Ophelia. 
Mr. Hicks was also in the place of honour for 
six pillar Roses; also that. for twenty-five 
dwart Poly: somes Roses in pots not larger than 
6 inches across. Mrs. Cutbush, Ellen Poulsen, 
and Watherine Zennett (white) were amony 
the best shown. For a group of cut Roses on 
a table space 20 feet by 3 feet Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons, Colchester, took first prize. 
Phoebe (H.T., cream), Padre (red), Constance 
Casson (red and salmon, each of which in the 
novelty section secured a Certificate of Merit), 
with Golden Ophelia and Covent Garden, were 
the pick of a nice lot. Messrs. B:. R> Gant 
and Sons were also awarded premier honours 
for twenty-four blooms in not less than 
eighteen varieties shown in exhibition boxes, 
the above-named novelties with Sallie, Snow 
Queen, and Lyons Rose taking prominent 
place. For eighteen blooms similarly shown 
Mr. Elisha Hicks was first, his leading sorts 
being Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Dunlop Best, 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and the big white Candeur 
Lyonnaise. Only one exhibitor, Mr. A. F. 
Goodman, put up twelve blooms of Maréchal 
Niel. They were of fair size; but poor in 
colour. I’or twelve blooms of any variety 
other than Maréchal Niel Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Son led with the orange-red and salmon 
novelty Constance Casson, Mr. Elisha Hicks 
following with his highly fragrant blush- 
coloured novelty Mrs. Elisha Hicks. Mr. 
Hicks was also in the place of honour for 
three baskets of Roses, Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. 
G. Roupell, and Mme. Edouard Herriot being 
shown. This exhibitor also scored in the 
class for six new Roses, showing Mrs. Dunlop 
Sest, Chas. H.. Shea, Mrs. Blisha Hicks, 
Queen Alexandra, and others in capital style. 
In the amateurs’ section Mr. G. A. Ham- 
mond, Burgess Hill, took first prize for 
twelve blooms, not Jess than six varieties, 
also for six blooms of any one variety, show- 
ing Walliam Shean in the last-named instance. 
For one basket of Roses, any variety, Mr. 
H. lL. Wettern, Oxted, excelled, employing 
chiefly red and pink sorts. For a bowl of cut 
toses, Nurserymen’s section, Mr. Elisha 
Hicks was first with a superb lot of Joanna 
Bridge, a semi-double variety of rich cream 
colour whose freedom and decorative value i 
would be difficult to beat. Mrs. A. R. Bide, 
Farnham, was second. For a bowl of eut 
Roses in the amateurs’ section Mrs. F. Charl- 
ton, Yiewsley, was first with ap arrangement 
of Charles FE. Shea, Mrs. Courtenay Page fol- 
lowing with a capital bowl of Molly Sharman 
Crawford. In the vase class Mrs. Coulston 
Hall, Warminster, was placed first, and Mrs. 
Courtenay Page, Enfield, who showed a 
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superb vase of Melody and was placed second, 
should, in our opinion, have been in the place 
of honour. For the ‘nurserymen’s table 
decoration of cut Roses Mrs. A. R. Bide, 
Farnham, was in the leading place with a 
good arrangement of Melody and foliage, fine 
trails of Muehlenbeckia varians being also re- 
marked. In this class Mr. Elisha Hicks was 
second, the variety employed, Isobella, large 
single pink. 

In a non-ecompeting stand Mr. G. Prince 
showed the double yellow Banksian, Queen 
AJexahdra, Shower of Gold, and the rich 
yellow Harrisoni. It was the tiny Musk- 
scented Rosa Watsoniana from Japan how- 
ever, the smallest species probably of the race. 
that attracted particular attention, despite its 
minute proportions. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


The only Gold Medal Rose of the oceasioiu 
was the Rey. F. Page Roberts. It is of rich 
yellow colour and recommended for garden 
and exhibition. Shown by Messrs. B.. R. 
Cant and Sons, Colchester. 





e 
National Auricula and Primula 
Society. 

(SOUTHERN SECTION.) 

Very little of the ‘ National’? element 
entered into the Society's forty-fourth annua! 
exhibition held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, on April 27th, the show 
being one of the smallest on record; cer- 
tainly the smallest for the past seven years 
or so. To some extent the abnormal earli- 
ness of the season may account for this, 
many of the keenest cultivators of the 
Auricula being unable to participate. As 
usual, Mr. James Douglas was-a chief prize- 
winner, and, while virtually having things all 
his own way in the Auricula classes, Mr. 
G. W. Miller was equally successful in the 
Primula classes. Mr. J.T. Bennett-Poe was 
awarded the James Douglas Memorial Cup 
offered in Class 18 for six alpine Auriculas. 
For twelve Auriculas, dissimilar, Mr. J. 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, was first 
witha particularly good lot, in which, in addi- 
tion to some seedlings, Canary Bird and 
Gleam were notable varieties. Mr. Douglas 
was also awarded first prize for twelve alpine 
Auriculas, dissimilar, his Kaffir (maroon- 
erimson, gold centre), Roxburgh (violet, white 
centre, very handsome truss), Majestic 
Qnaroon-crimson, gold centre), and Prince of 
Tyre (rich. violet, pure white centre) being 
some of the best. In the class for six alpine 
Auriculas, in which Mr. Douglas again ex- 
celled, Prince of Tyre (one of the best alpine 
Auriculas ever raised) and Kaffir were again 
noted, this time augmented, however, by 
Argus, of rich Plum colour and white centre, 
and Golden Dustman, one of the finest gold- 
centred Auriculas with crimson-scarlet body 
eolour. In this class Mr. J..T. Bennett-Poe 
was second, and, as already stated, was 
awarded the Douglas Memorial Cup. In the 
Amateurs’ Section Mrs. Groves, The Avenue, 
Brondesbury, N.W., took first prizes for four 
alpine Auriculas and six alpine Auriculas 
with very nice examples. Mr. W. Miller. 
Clarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, took first prizes 
for any of Primulas (space allowed 12 feet), 
twelve Polyanthus (fancy), twelve Primroses 
(dissimilar, single), and six Primroses 
(diouble, not less than three distinct sorts). 
Messrs. John and A, H.. Crook, Camberley 
contributed a group of Polyanthuses of dis- 

tinct shades not for competition. 


If you like this copy of 
“GARDENING {LLUSTRATED,” 


please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 
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A few good Japanese Chrysanthemums for 
exhibition (nquwirer). — During the war 
growers of exhibition Char, santhemums haves 
lost touch with what has been doing in recent 
years. There are many very handsome sorts 
that any of ‘the -leading Chrysanthemum ~ 
specialists should be able now to supply good 
plants of. Some of these are :—Edith Cavell | 
(chestnut-bronze, height 34 feet), Miss A. B. 
Roope. (richest tone of deep golden-yellow, | 
height 4 feet), Queen Mary (pure white), Mrs. _ 
Gilbert Drabble (pure white, height 5 feet),” d 
Wim. Rigby (deep yellow sport from last: 
named), Dawn of Day (bright orange, shaded 
red), Mrs. Algernon Davis (beautiful mauve-— 
pink), Francis Jolliffe (creamy-yellow, about 

> feet), A. F. Tofield (chestnut-red, 44 feet), - 
Lanse Pockett (a huge white flower), His | 
Majesty (deep velvety-crimson), Mrs. R. Lux-7 
ford (Indian red, height 4 feet), Rosamund: 
(old rose), Sir Edward Letchworth (a beauti- | 
ful purple), Thos. Lunt (crimson), Bob Pulling) 
(deep yellow), W. Turner (pure white, height 
4 feet), Mrs. H. Tysoe (a canary-yellow sport 
frem the last-named), Mrs. James Gibson” 
(mauve-pink, height 5 feet), Charlotte Ho 
Soer (rich yellow, suffused amber), and 
General Smith-Dorrien (old rosy-red, height” 
44 feet): e 

Pampas Grass ').—The firing of thell| 
clumps of these plants is, as a rule, only re-~ 
sorted to in the case of weedy specimens, 
which it is desired to clean at small cost. It 
frequently happens when the plants become | 









old and after a winter of much snow and w | 
some of the innermost crowns are killed out-— 
right, and the tuft of dead leaves remaining | 
becomes unsightly. In these circumstances) 
the firing of the plants is a speedy cure for 
the accumulated rubbish. Your plants evpemaal 
lacking in vigour, however, and, in all pro-— 
bability, first burning the tops and subsequent 
division and replanting will prove the best” 
remedy. The burning simply consists of a_ 
little dry litter placed around the plant and — 
sprinkled over the tops prior to applying the— 
light thereto. It is but the work of a fev | 
moments, and the whole of the old herbage is\_ 
consumed. If your plant has flowered well | 
hitherto, you might try the burning for this | 
year, but if it has failed previously, there isl 
something wrong at the root, for which divi- © 
sion and replanting in deeply-tilled, well- P 
enriched soil would prove the best remedy. x 
The work is best done in March or April 
Divide the clumps into several parts and re- i 
plant to form one large imposing group. Fi 
Begonias, tuberous (4A. G.).—We are sup. | 
posing that you want to plant the Begonias in a 
the open air. Occasionally excellent beds are 
met with in amateurs’ gardens, their bulbs — 
as a rule, being started into growth very 
gradually, maybe in.a ecold-frame. Cocoanut- 
fibre for embedding the corms in when start- 
ing them in spring is useful. The new roots 
lay hold of this readily, and the bulbs can be 
planted with a good deal of this adhering to 
them. Hven when grown cool it is not wise — 
to start too early, as if only 4 inch of growth 
has .been made ‘when final planting takes 
place, they grow away better, and both the 
quality and the quantity of the blooms are 
better. ¥ 
Tropzoium tuberosum (WW. 7/7. H.).—This 
is a distinct and beautiful climber with tuber 
ous roots. The slender stems are 2 feet to 4 
feet high, and bear in the summer a profusion — 
of showy scarlet and yellow flowers on slender — 
stalks. 'T. tuberosum should be grown in an 
open position in the poorest of soils. Thee 
branches may be supported or allowed to trail | 
along the ground... As it is not hardy in all” 
soils the tubers should be lifted in autumn 
stored in a dry place, and planted out in the 
spring. 
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Women’s Institutes.— The second annual ex- 
‘hibition of the National Federation of 
/ Women’s Institutes will be opened by the Rt. 
imion. H..A. Ju. Fisher; M.P., at .the Royal 
| Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
‘minster, on May 15th, and will be- continued 
/from May 17th to May 19th. Throughout the 
j}exhibition the programme will include con- 
jtinuous lecture demonstrations of Home 
Crafts and Rural Industries; plays will be 
jrendered under the auspices of the British 
Drama League; Morris and Country dances 
| will be given by members of the English Folk 
‘Dance Society; there will be demonstrations 
(by the Girl Guides. Concerts and other at- 
|tractions should draw a huge concourse of 
‘visitors. Miss Alice Williams, N.F.W.I., 14; 
Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
)$.W. 1, is the honorary exhibition organiser. 


* * * 


Chicory in the garden.—A native plant 
| though it is, the Chicory (Cichorium Intybus) 
/ought to receive a little more consideration 
| from gardeners, even from those who gener- 
, ally fail to appreciate the fact that our native 
} plants can yield us many lovely subjects for 
our gardens—subjects quite ag fine, indeed, 
as are many of the exotics we prize so highly. 

The Chicory is of attractive aspect, while it 

gives us in its flowers a colour we fail to find 
| plentiful at its season, this being a pure true 
| blue—one rare, indeed, not only at its bloom- 
ing time, but among flowers of the Composite, 
jssave, perhaps, among some of the Lactucas. 
| The Chicory is, however, a much prettier plant 
| than they, and in the border in summer is 
| generally praised. 
E * * * 





Single Hollyhocks.—The Hollyhock is one 
| of those good old plants that find favour with 
/ everyone. All are familiar with its stately 

habit and bright flowers, that make a great 
show for a considerable season. How varied 
these beautiful blossoms are! When planted 
in large groups the effect is excellent; in 
smaller ones it is generally good, and is par- 
ticularly so when massed at the end of a 
vista where colour is needed. The single- 
flowered yariety is considered by many better 
| for decoration than the double. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe rhamnoides) 

| —When well fruited this is an exceedingly 
Ornamental shrub or small tree. Some people 





fail with it on account of their possessing, 


‘plants of but one sex, for female flowers are 
borne on one bush and male on another. For 
| this reason it is necessary when planting to 
| place one male bush amongst six or eight 
| female plants. Giving this proportion it 1s 
| possible to obtain a profuse crop of rica 
| orange-coloured berries every year. 
} 
| Mis [Kb SH 
Foxgloves.—If you have any shady corners 
in the garden where it is difficult to get plants 
to grow, try planting a clump of Foxgloves. 
| One of the prettiest spots in the garden is a 
| bank of Foxgloves a few feet from a Privet 
| hedge where the soil is of quite poor quality. 
| ~Foxgloves seed freely, so there will be no 
| difficulty in obtaining additional plants 
unother year, 
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My Ladys Domain 


ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 





Roses on galvanised wire.—In order to pre- 
vent the Rose shoots being injured it is very 
necessary that the wire be given at least two 
coats of the best white lead paint, as the acid 
used in the galvanising will injure any shoots 
that touch the wire. If painted, no harm 
follows. 

*, * * 

Asparagus from seed.—Asparagus grown 
from seed takes three years before heads can 
be cut, but it produces during the first and 
second years the lovely feathery greenery 





that is so valuable when arranging cut 
flowers. If you want the plants to yield soon 


buy three-year-old crowns, which will give 
you both foliage and Grass the first season, 
and plant now. If you do not want the 
Asparagus as a vegetable early sow some seed 
now. 

* * * 


Everlasting flowers.—Helichrysums sown at 
once will save you many pennies in the winter 
if you have to buy your cut flowers. They 
are to be had in many lovely colours, and are 
by far the most charming of the everlasting 
flowers. The starry flowers may seem a little 
stiff when contrasted with the soft blooms of 
the summer months, but if pulled before fully 
opened they last the whole winter and are 
bright and cheerful mixed with ordinary ever- 
greens for house decoration. 





* * ¥* 


Tufted Pansies.—These do best in town gar- 
dens if planted in April. Most of the hardy 
annuals may be sown in the open now— 
Godetia, Clarkia, Mignonette, Candytuft, 
Nasturtium, ete.--which will give blazes of 
colour later on. The most lovely of all the 
annuals, Field Poppies must be included on 
every Wwoman’s seed list. They range from 
glowing orange to flesh-pink, and not only 
give a mass of gorgeous flame-coloured and 
salmon blooms in the garden, but supply you 
with a multitude of lovely flowers for cut- 
ting. Sow in the open broadcast now—they 
won’t stand transplanting—and reap a har- 
vest of delight in July and August. 


* * * 


Gladioli.—April is not too soon to look after 
your Gladioli. If you have any corms stored 
since last year you might bed them out now, 
digging a 6-inch hole and depositing a layer of 
coarse sand in it on which to lay your corm. 
Sprinkle a little bone-flour among the soil you 
use to fill the hole. Beyond watering in very 
dry weather and staking the plants as they 
grow, Gladioli will give you no trouble. [f 
you must buy your corms you had best pur- 
chase the best varieties. These are obtain- 
able in hosts of wonderful colours. 


* * * 


Primroses and Polyanthuses.—Now that 
Primroses and Polyanthuses are dying off you 
must lift the old plants when they finish 
flowering and divide them into single crowns, 
planting them out in a shady place till wanted 
in the autumn. 

¥ * * 


Watch very carefully the woodlands where 
the common Primrose is now flourishing, 
You call secure whole colouies of these charm- 


By 
FLORA. 


Correspondence relating to Women's Interests should be addressed to “Flora,” Garpznin@ ILLusTRATED 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


ing plants and transfer them to your owt 
plot. If you lift a generous supply of soil 
with the roots and make as little delay as 
possible over the transplanting operation 
there is no reason why they should not do 
well in a shady spot in your garden. 


* * * 


Mustard and Cress sown in flat boxes and 
put on the plate-rack of your kitchen range 
for two days to germinate and then trans- 
ferred to a sunny window will give you 
Mustard and Cress sandwiches for tea one 
week after the sowing of the seed. Try it. 


* * * 


Gardening Publications.—I have received 
and replied to letters from a number of corre- 
spondents asking my advice in the matter of 
choosing books on the various phases of gar- 
dening. For general requirements in this 
direction readers cannot do better than choose 
from the list of books given elsewhere in this 
issue 





* CS ieeaS 
Wild flowers.—Mr. BE. lL. Voynick suggests 


~a remedy for the disappearance of our wild 


flowers through over-picking. *“Once in 
childhood,’ he says, ‘‘ having been justly re- 
proved for picking the only specimen of the 
Wild Larkspur that I had found on a summer 
holiday, I spent a penny of my pocket money 
on Larkspur seed, which I sowed in a 
deserted quarry. Long afterwards, returning 
to the place, I found the edges of the quarry 
blue with Larkspur. Would it not be 
sible to organise national, or, still better, 
international seed-collecting and sowing Ly 
school children, Boy Scouts, etc.? With one 
excursion in the year, under the care of 
teachers or scoutmasters, to collect in each 
district seeds of flowers which are plentiful 
and sow others which are extinct and rare, 
there would be no need to frown on flower- 
picking. The children would get nothing but 
good out of it.”’ 
* * * 


‘“‘The Book of Potato Cookery.” [vy Mary 
L. Wade. (London: Newnes. Is. net.) I 
cannot emphasise too strongly the value of 
such a book as this, apart from any merits 
the individual recipes may have. The ever- 
increasing prices of foodstuffs render it 
essential that the Potafo should be given an 
eyen more prominent place on the table than 
at present, and consequently any departures 
from the ordinary methods of cooking the 


pos- 


“noble tuber’? deserve the appreciation of 
us all. Mrs. Wade gives more than one 


hundred recipes, prefacing these with an in- 
formative article, ‘‘The Potato: Its Story 
and Importance.’’ 

* * * 


Growing Tomatoes.— Many failures are due 
to growing Tomatoes year after year in the 
same soil, which, in course of time, gets what 
is known as “ sick,’’ and when this happens 
failure is almost sure to follow. 


The Big Chrysanthemum. — Is the popular 
taste for huge Chrysanthemum blooms, such 
as we have been so familiar with for the past 
twenty years, dying out, or are gardeners and 
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others tired of growing and exhibiting them? 
Perhaps the apparent decadence in the wor- 
ship of these giant blooms may not be so 
much in evidence at the great shows as the 
smaller ones, but, both from seeing and from 
hearing, I gather that big blooms are not now 
looked on so favourably as in years gone by. 
That may not be a matter for surprise when 
one considers how long the public have been 
familiar with them, and how little of _im- 
provement in size, form, or colour has been 
seen in them of late. 


as K *& 

Thinning seedlings.—Do not thin out your 
seedlings too early, wait till they are 2-inches 
or so high. If they are disturbed before the 
roots have properly developed it is almost im- 
possible to avoid damaging the roots. On the 
other hand, if they are left crowded together 
too long the plants become-leggy and weak. 

* * * 

White butierfly.—Look out for the eggs of 
the Cabbage white butterfly on your Cabbage 
leaves. They look like little yellow teeth 
sticking out from the underside of the leaf. 
If they are allowed to develop, your plants 
will very soon be infested with dozens of 
greenish-grey ‘caterpillars, which later turn 
into the white butterflies. 

Privet hedges often become very thick and 
crowded after a good many years, and are all 
the better for being cut right back occasion- 
ally. It makes the hedge look very un- 
attractive for several weeks, but the fresh 
green shoots soon appear. 

Children’s rock gardens.—Let the children 
have a few old bricks or large stones and 
make a rockery in their own little gardens. 
They will thoroughly enjoy setting it up and 
planting in it any little seedlings or rock 
plants that can be spared from the main 
garden.—B. M. 


a 





* * * 

Arranging cut flowers.— For arranging cut 
flowers in a bold and natural way large simple 
glasses or bowls are the best. We. ‘have 
mechanical inventions wherein to arrange cut 
blooms, so that, as we are told, each leaf and 
flower can show its individuality, but fine 
flowers can only be enjoyed when simply 
arranged much as they grow in the open air. 
During the greater part of the year there 
should be no scarcity of cut flowers, and when 
we can cut bunches of Roses, Carnations, and 
Irises, these surely should suffice of them- 
selves, care being taken in every case if possi- 
ble to use their own foliage as a foil. When 
arranged loosely the quantity required is far 
less, while the effect is heightened in every 
way. By filling each bowl or vase with one 
thing we can, when the’ flowers fade, clear 
them out and replace with others of a differ- 
ent form. At the shows prizes are often 
offered for the best-arranged epergne of 
flowers for table decoration, and although the 
arrangement may appear effective when done, 
the labour required iis very great. Prizes for 
such arrangements only foster a false taste 
and give no idea of the beauty of flowers 
boldly used in a cut state, and cannot be 
accepted as examples of how they are to be 
arranged in the house, as they often associate 
badly, their lasting properties, too, varying 
considerably and necessitating much touching 
up to keep them in a presentable condition. 
An arrangement which we lately saw was 
very pleasing, and consisted of the common 
Cornflower cut with long stalks and arranged 
with the airy Gypsophila paniculata. 

*& ; %& ae 

Pyrus Malus floribunda.—To those who are 
looking for something choice in the way of 
deciduous trees of a pendulous habit to en- 
liven the fronts of their Plantations, shrub- 
beries, efe., in spring and early summer, T 
would say, plant here and there (or in bold 
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groups if distant effect is the object in view) 


the lovely Pyrus Malus floribunda. Those 
who have seen grand masses of it when in 


. bloom must have been charmed with it; so 


striking is it that upon first getting a view 
of it in groups by those who are unacquainted 
with it, you hear the involuntary exclamation, 
“What is that?’’ for in the distance the ap- 
pearance is that of soft, flowing fountains of 
crimson, pink, and white beautifully blended. 
It is a most profuse bloomer, of moderate 
habit of growth; the shoots are long, pendu- 
lous, and flexible, with a glossy bark. These 
shoots are covered throughout their whole 
length with buds and blossoms in all stages 
of development in May, and are succeeded by 


small yellow Cherry-like fruit in the autumn, 


of a flavour similar to that of Siberian Grabs. 
* *& * 

Planting Mint. — Mint may be very easily 
planted in late spring or early summer by 
simply taking up some green growing shoots 
with roots attached, planting them in rows of, 
say, 1 foot apart, and half that distance be- 
tween the sets. A showery time would neces- 
sarily be better for the work. This is much 
better than digging up the dormant roots for 
planting in winter—better because the labour 
is less and the results so much superior. It 
is a very good practice, where Mint is 
required in any quantity, to replant every 


spring, doing away with the old bed when it ; 


can be spared, after the new plantation has 
made such growth that it may carry on the 
needful supply. When Mint is left in- 
definitely on the same ground it gets very 
patchy, and the ground much infested* with 
weeds. This follows because hoeing is out 
of the question, the rambling nature of the 
roots making the restriction to lines impos- 
Sible. So long as the ground is freshly dug, 
and free from perennial weeds, it is not so 
much a necessity to manure for planting. 
Readers who have unsatisfactory Mint-beds, 
by adopting the course suggested, will soon 
be relieved of an eyesore, and be provided 
at little outlay of labour with an abundance 
of good Mint. 
* * ** 

Slugs in gardens.—A reader tells me that 
she has found the following method most 
effective for destroying these pests :—Put a 
couple or three tablespoonfuls of ale (not old 
or acid) into saucers overnight in their 
haunts; next morning the result will be 
palpable, My correspondent says she has 
secured from fifty to two hundred in each 
saucer. 


Fuchsias for the garden.—In_ contem- 
plating arrangements for furnishing the 
Summer flower-borders, Fuchsias are not 


always considered. Many people will agree 
with you that they are excellent plants for 
the greenhouse, but for planting out they 
forget them. Fuchsias, however, are capital 
plants .for a sunny border, and whether 
standards are made use of for the back of 
a border, or little bush-plants, they generally 
give a good account of themselves. I am an 
advocate for plunging young plants in pots; 
but often old plants that have perhaps been 
in the same pots for a few years can be 
turned out into the soil, care being taken to 
disturb the roots as little as possible. Young 
plants of Fuchsias ought not to be forgotten 
for window-boxes and baskets. In such posi- 


tions these will give better results than old 
plants. 





THE IDEAL KITCHEN GARDEN. 


WHOLESALE sowing of seeds without regard 
te the quantity of plants produced per. ounce 
is responsible for the very uninteresting 
kitchen gardens one sees so often. There- 
fore, when planning out your plot consult a 
table of proportions as to how much seed is 
essential to grow a given amount. Bear this 
in mind when ordering seed now and so grow 
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the quantity of each vegetable you think you — 


a 


will require. ‘4 


An all-round supply of good vegetables is 
not difficult to secure. For small gardens 
always order the very best seed obtainable. 
Though, generally speaking, March is the 
month for sowing vegetables. Beet, Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Beans, Endive, Asparagus, 
Lettuces, Radishes, and Peas may still be 
sown. 

Kitchen garden walks may be ornamented 
with borders of common herbs. Putting aside 
its useful qualities, common Thyme makes a 
wonderfully pretty border plant. Parsley, 
the ever useful, is as decorative in your 


, 


kitchen garden borders as it is when used for 


garnishing. Sage and Mint must not be 
omitted from your borders. Herbs are needed — 
every day in the kitchen. Lavender grows 
well on kitchen garden borders. 


My conception of an ideal kitchen garden : 


is one which produces every possible sort of 
vegetable. 
beauty and grace of its foliage alone makes 
every woman covet it for her plot), then I 
would’ make sure of a good supply of 
Potatoes. Having provided for this, I would 
secure a plentiful supply of winter greens 
and such root vegetables as Carrots, Parsnips. 
and Turnips. Peas and Beans and all sorts of 
herbs I would sow in large quantities, and 
I would ensure plenty of Celery. - Spinach, 


I should start with Asparagus (the — 


Sag 


Seakale, Radishes, and Lettuces I would also — 


include in my plot. 

Clumps of hardy 
srown for cutting in the kitchen garden 
borders wherever space permits, and if a 


corner can be found for Sweet Peas these — 


might well. be grown in the kitchen plot. 
BR. O’D. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON APRIL 27, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE, 
Awards of Merit. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Oo., Haywards Heath, for Brasso- 
Lelio Cattleya Joan var. Excelsior; M. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead 
Park (orchid grower, Mr. Farnes), for Odontoglossum Adula; Mr, 
W. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook, for Cattleya Tityus (Fasey’s var); 
Mr. W. R. Fasey, for Odontoglossum Bonaparte; Mr. B. H. 











Smith, Frant Court, for Odontoglossum Fabia (Frant Court — 


var.); Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, for Odonto- 
glossum Diamond; Meesrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, for Odontioda Decia. 


Medals. 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Mr. H. 
T. Pitt, Stamford Hill; Messrs. J and A. McBean. 


SILVER BANKSIAN,—Messrs. Sander 


and Son, St. Albans; 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown; 


, 


perennials should be 


‘ 


oi 
an 


Mr. Harry Dixon, Wands- — 


worth Oommon; Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. > F 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


O. G. Van Tubergen, Jnr., Haarlem, for Freesia Arogée; 0. G, D 


Van Tubergen, for Anemones St. Bayo; Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son, Highgate, for Carnation Renown; Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
for Iris lutescens Yellow-hammer. : 


Medals, 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood, Haywards Heath, : 


for Carnations. 

aoe GILT BANKSIAN—Messrs. W. Outbush and Son, for 
oses, , 
SILVER FLORA —Messrs. Thuxford, for Carnations; Messrs, 

Wallace and Oo., Colchester, for shrubs and hardy plants. 
SILVER GRENFELL —Mr. O. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for 


Carnations; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for Alpines, etc.; Mr. L. 


R. Russell, Richmond, for greenhonse and stove plants; Mr. 
bese: F. Yorke, Hillbrook Place, Iver, Bucks, for hardy 
eaths. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for 
flowering shrubs; Messrs. Stuart Low and Oo., Enfield, for 
greenhouse plants and Oarnations; Messrs. H. B. May and 
Son, for greenhouse plants and ferns; Mr. L. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, for hardy plants; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for alpines. 

BRONZE F'LORA,—Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for hardy plants; 
Mr. R. Prichard, Wimborne, for alpines; Messrs. John 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for alpines. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs, Bakers, Codsall, for hardy 
plants; Messrs, Bowell and Sharrat, Cheltenham, for hardy 
plants ; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall, for Violas ; 
Messrs, John Peed and Son, West Norwood, for Azaleas ; 
Messrs. Reamsbottom, Geashill, for Anemones; ©. G. Van 
Tubergen, Jnr., Haarlem, for Freesias, etc. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 
Mr. C.G. Van Tubergen, Jnr., Haarlem, Holland, for Tulip 
Advance; Tulip Firenze, from Mr. W. R. Dykes, Godalming. 
Medals. 


r GOLD.— Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for group of 
ulips. 
SILVER FiLoRA.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, for 
group of Tulips. % 
SILVER BAN KSIAN.—Megsrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone 
for Tulips and Irises. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medal, 


SILVER BANKBIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for 
collection of vegetables, ‘ 
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| part left undone. 


as is often the case, 
-and leave the .nder-sotl a 
| mass. 


| used, and among 
/it is astonishing how quickly the workmen 
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The Importance of Hoeing. 


~ 


| Horna is oue of the most important opera- 
/tions connected with the kitchen garden, or, 


in fact, any other part of the garden. If any- 
one doubts the value of hoeing for the benefit 
of growing plants, whether weeds are present 
or not, let one portion be hoed and the other 
It will be found that that 
‘portion of the crop which has been hoed will 
come to maturity at least a week earlier. than 
the part not hoed. For the crop to derive 
benefit, mere surface-skimming is not sufli- 


| cient, this doing little benefit other than the 


destruction of weeds. The Dutch hoe is 


| good implement in efficient hands, as a good 


workman will work it into the soil, and not, 
merely skim the surface 
level and hard 
For various crops the draw hoe is the 
best. In the market gardens around London 
any other than a draw hoe is seldom, if ever, 
the various small seedlings 


get through the work. Market growers are 


I rally alive to the beneficial influence of hoe- 


ing, as they well know the advantages of such 
work among their advancing crops. A week. 
| or even three days’ advantage, in getting their 
pr oduce into the market cofhpensates them for 
| any expense they may incur in such work. 


| The advantage of early hoeing for the de- . 
struction of weeds is very marked among 


“young seedlings just emerging from the 


| ground, as any neglect in the earlier stages 


ah 
; 


| labour later on with hand-weeding. 


| 
' 


| 


| some. 


| 


ee 





cause serious trouble or extra 
The piece 
“of ground which could be hoed over in two 
hours when taken in time will, when this is 
neglected, take probably three days to go over. 
‘During a wet period hoeing is certainly a dis- 
advantage, but if the first opportunity is 
ertcen it is rarely that weeds become trouble- 
Whenever a hot, drying day occurs I 
invariably get together what men I can and 
have all ground hoed over, w vhether weeds are 
"present or not. 


~ 


will often 


3 For the destruction of weeds the Dutch hoe 


is the best, and the surface should he well 
loosened and worked over, so that the roots 
of all weeds are exposed. A careless work- 
‘Man will only loosen the soil under the weeds, 
and this, instead of causing their destruction, 
only adds to their vitality. Very often when 
a draw hoe is. used for the destruction of 
weeds, a careless workman, instead of hoeing 
pevery. ortion regularly over, will draw one 
‘part. ver another and merely ‘cov. er the weeds, 
itWwhich should be cut up with the soil. The 
i. are hidden just for a short period, 


when they quickly appear again in great num- 
bers, thus necessitating the work being done 
over again. When using draw hoes the soil 
must be well stirred, and for small seedlings 
particular care be taken to use only narrow 
hoes. Except for hoeing amongst Potatoes or 
the Brassicas or for earthing up, large hoes 
should not be used, as, besides leaving a very 
irregular surface, too much soil follows the 
hoe. 





Tulip Firenze. (See page 278.) 


Not only for stimulating growth, but for 
conserving moisture in the soil, hoeing is also 
of great benefit, and during a dry time hoeing 
for this reason is very~ beneficial, the crops 
often_ doing far better with this than when 
watering is performed. Es. G 


Notes of the Week. 


Yucca in bloom.—Within half a mile of 
where I write is a specimen Yucca gloriosa, 
carrying a fine spike, the flowers of which 
will shortly begin to open. Ihave noticed this 





“whether it would: pass through the winter un- 
scathed. This is but another instance of the 
mildness of the winter of 1919-20.—J. MAYNE, 
Litham. 

The Chilian Fire Lily (Habranthus pra- 
tensis).—Your note on this fine plant on page 
299 will be valuable to many who have seen 
it at the Chelsea shows, where it is exhibited 
in such grand condition from the eastern 
counties of England. It has been growing in 
the borders of the garden at Culzean Castle, 
Ayrshire, for a number of years, and there it 
has been hardy. Culzean is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly favoured by its situation and 
proximity to the sea.—S. ARNOTT. 


Aubrietias.—At the time of writing (May 
2nd) Aubrietias are flowering freely. A. 


Leichtlini is especially good. This variety ap- 
pears to relish a slightly more moist position 
than others of the Aubrietias. I have ob- 
served that when this variety is grown in the 
rock garden or on a sloping surface where it 
may, at times, be comparatively dry it does 
not grow so freely, nor does it bloom so well 
as when it is planted in a moister situation. 
Seedlings of A. Leichtlini and A. violacea 
come fairly true to character.—Scor. 

Meconopsis integrifolia.—This magnificent 
Chinese species is now (April 25th) in bloom, 
the flower-stalks, each from a foot to 18 inches 
high, surmounted by a huge drooping pale 
yellow flower whose beauty is enhanced by a 
large central bunch of soft orange-cdloured 
stamens. This species is found wild on the 
mountain ranges of Thibet and S.W. China 
at an altitude of 14,000 feet. Of undoubted 
hardiness, it grows with me in quite ordinary 
garden soil, each plant producing . several 
flowers. Plenty of moisture and light shade 
during its growing season are its chief re- 
quirements.—H. MarkHAM. 

Daffodils in the Grass at Keir.—There are 
myriads of Narcissi in the Grass at Keir, not 
far from the house, and in the beginning of 
May these were superb. The Poet's Narcissi 
were just beginning, but the trumpet and 
short-cupped Daffodils were extremely fine 
and looked their best in great masses in the 
Grass, where they have been: planted for a 
number of years and have increased freely. 
It is pleasant to see such masses of the best 





of the older Daffodils and of such good 
quality. Among the best were Barri con- 
spicuus, Emperor, Sir Watkin, and Pro- 


serpine, but it is not easy to discriminate 
where all are doing so well. Mr. T. Lunt, 
General Stirling’s gardener, considers that 
these, however, are the most satisfactory for 
planting out in the Grass in the north.—S. 
ARNOTT. 
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Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Emerus),.-—The 
Pea-shaped flowers of this are yellow, with 
the exception of the standard petal of each, 
which is fed on the outside, giving an air of 
distinction to this elegant shrub. We have a 
small group of it which is now very effective, 
the underside of the branches being a maze of 
lovely red and yellow_flowers. It is the only 
really hardy Coronilla that can be success- 
fully grown in the open air, although C. 
glauea will succeed against a wall in favour- 
able districts.—B. M. 

Rhododendron Ascot Brilliant.—This Rhodo- 
dendron has. been in bloom for the past few 
weeks, dominating everything near by by the 
brilliance of its large trusses of deep blood-red 
flowers, which, with the sunshine playing 
upon them, produce a striking effect. The 
plants are growing in Slightly shaded sur- 
roundings, where they annually provide a 
feast of colour well in~-advance of the 
majority. It was raised by the late John 
Standish, the Himalayan R. Thomsoni being 
one of the parents, which accounts for the 
brilliant flowers.—H. M. 

Exochorda Giraldi.—This is, perhaps, the 
most attractive of the Pearl Bush group; and 
during April has given a beautiful display of 
its long, arching sprays of snowy-white flowers 
which are borne with the greatest profusion, 
each bloom 2 inches across, reminding one of 
a small single Rose. For cutting I find the 
graceful sprays most desirable and lasting, 
An interesting characteristic of this species is 
the rosy-purple colour of the young growths, 
leaf-stalks, ribs of leaves, and the margin of 
the calyx. Owing to the absence of bud- 
eating birds ‘this shrub has been seen at its 
best this year.—G. M. 

Calceolaria violacea.—This species of Cal- 
ceolaria, which was introduced from Chili in 
1852, is in general appearance widely removed 
from the innumerable garden forms. 
a decidedly shrubby character, forming a 
much-branched bush clothed with coarsely- 
serrated hairy leaves. The flowers, which are 
borne during the spring months, are of a some- 
what helmet shape, and in colour a kind of 
violet-mauve dotted inside with purple. There 
is also a central tinge of yellow. It requires 
greenhouse protection in most districts, though 
in the favoured south-west of the country it 
is fairly hardy.—K. R. W. 

Daffodils at Argaty, Doune, Perthshire. 
The Daffodils planted in the Grass at Argaty, 
Doune, Perthshire, have again been very fine 
this season. There are many thousands in 
broad, irregular masses, mainly on a slope 
overlooking the West Loch, a pretty sheet of 
water whose beauties are gradually being en- 
hanced by the planting which is going on 
aroundit. The scene in the end of April and 
early May was delightful. The varieties 
which haye done best are Barri conspicuus 
(very fine), Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, 
and Horsfieldi. Some others are planted, but 
not in such quantity, and inother parts of the 
grounds some experimental planting will be 
made with some of the newer and rarer 
varieties.—S. A. 

Iris japonica.—This, also known as Iris 
chinensis and Iris fimbriata, is one of the very 
few species that require the protection of a 
greenhouse. It is in every way a very de- 
sirable plant, flowering during the spring, 
and in good examples keeping up a succession 
of blossoms for some time. The blooms, each 
about 3 inches across, are borne on a branch- 
ing spike and of a beautiful pale mauve 
colour, blotched with yellow. <A kind of 
fringed crest forms a notable feature of the 
flower, and to this the name of fimbriata ap- 
plies. This Iris is most satisfactory when 
grown as good-sized clumps in large pots. 
Like the Agapanthus, it will flower best when 
thoroughly established. It may be stéod out 
of doors in a spot fully exposed to the sun 
during the summer. An occasional stimulant 
when growing will be beneficial.—W. T. 


It is of - 
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Carriage of plants by rail.—I have just re- 
ceived from the Railway Clearing House the 
enclosed notice, which may be: of interest to 
your readers :—In reply to your letter of 16th 
ult. I have to say that plants in owner’s 
vans are, subject to prior arrangem being 
made with the companies concerned, accepted 
for conveyance by passenger train, the charge 
being the same as for a ‘‘ carriage.’”’—W. R. 
DyxkeEs, Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Polyanthuses in the Grass.—In General 
Stirling’s garden at Keir, Perthshire, the 
Polyanthuses planted in the Grass look re- 
markably well. In the wilder part of the 
grounds near the waterfall and stream 
running through the policies a mass was very 
bright. Although not by any means seldom 
done, planting Polyanthuses in the Grass is 
not so common as it might be. The white and 
yellow flowered varieties appeared to give the 
best results.—S. ARNOTT. ; 

Kniphophia (Torch Lily) in bloom.—In this 
district (Eltham, Kent) a plant of the above, 
carrying three really good spikes, is nicely in 
bloom. These evidently had formed at the 
base last autumn, a thing I do not remember 
having seen~in the south-western counties. 
The variety was K. Uvaria, so frequently seen 
in cottage gardens. Many of the newer varie- 
ties are very fine and worth more attention 
than at present bestowed upon them, consider- 
ing the fine show a group of some half-dozen 
plants makes during September. and October. 
They thrive best in a deep, well-enriched soil, 
and are easily increased by division in March 
or April, or by seeds, which are produced 
freely in Devon and Cornwall by some of the 
varieties.—J. Mayne, Hltham. 


The Hardy Orange (Adgle sepiaria) in Scot- 
land.—It may interest your correspondent, 
**S. Arnott,’’ to know that the Hardy Orange 
(4#gle sepiaria) fruited on a south wall in 
these gardens last year. A number of fruits 
set, but most of them disappeared, whether 
by the action of beast or bird I cannot say, 
when they were about the size of Walnuts. 
One only remained. This turned yellow before 
it was picked, and was kept in the- fruit- 
room as a curiosity for some months. .The 
tree 1s roughly about 7 feet high by 6 feet 
wide, and is now (May ist) showing quite a 
number of slowly-swelling white flower-buds 
in the axils. of its spiny twigs. Another 
Orange, which is said to be a cross between 
an Orange and.a Grape fruit, also-fruited 
here in a cold Peach-house. -It was very 
corrugated, in shape flattish-round, while the 
fruit of Aug gles sepiaria was of a pleasing round 
shape with none of the rough appearance of 
the. other.— A. T. Harrison, Culzean Castle 
Gardens, Ayr. 


Arctotis grandis and Calendula pluvialis.— 
Two not very generally-grown annuals suffer 
from the same defect as does the Star of the 
Veldt (Dimorphotheea aurantiaca), viz., the 
petals keep closed up unless the sun be 
shining upon the plants. ‘The annuals in ques- 
tion are Arctotis grandis and Calendula 
pluvialis. It is a great pity, as both are 
charming subjects and somewhat similar in 
habit. I grew all three in the sunless sum- 
mers Of 1912, 1918, and 1914, but very seldom 
had the satisfaction of seeing them in bloom, 
as I was off to business before the sun reached 
the bed in which they were grown, and it was 
off it before I returned’ in the evening, and 
nearly every Saturday and Sunday was dull 
or wet. Last year I-had some big clumps of 
Calendula pluvialis, and, it being a very 
sunuy summer, had the full advantage of it. 
It ig lovely and striking, and in a mass is 
very beautiful, and it is as easy to grow as 
the common Calendula officinalis. I found 


that the blooms, when cut, expand and keep 


open even in a .room which the sun never 
touches, yet on the plant the instant the sun 
is off up go the petals to a cone, the same 
thing happening if the sun be clouded‘ oyer 
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for any length of time.—Cuas. Murray Fo De 
66, Palace Gates Road, Alexandra Park, N. 22. 


Escallonia Langieyensis.—-My experience of 
this delightful shrub is, the same as that of 
“WwW. McG.” (page 169). In my suburban gar-— 
den in the south-west of London I hayea large 
specimen which cannot by any stretch of” 
imagination be regarded as evergreen or even — 
sub-evergreen in character. By the end of the ~ 
year it has not a single green leaf, though” 
many remain on the shoots quite shrivelled” 
up. Despite the mild winter we have had it 
has behaved just the same this season, though 
now (April 6th) it is quite clothed with green 
new leaves. This shrub is so graceful in 
habit and so attractive when in bloom that it 
is certainly entitled to a place among the best 
of comparatively. new kinds. It was, I be-— 
lieve, only given an Award of Merit by th 
Royal Horticultural Society, though it well 
deserves the higher honour ‘of a First-Class7 
Certificate.—K. R. W. 


Cydonia japonica.—I do not remember 
having seen this brilliant shrub so full of— 
blossoms as it is this- year. It generally” 
flowers freely, but this year a large old bush t) 
is a wonderful sight, the mild weather having ~ 
allowed it to open its blooms in perfection. T 
do not think any of the paler forms equal the ~ 
old scarlet variety for beauty, though, of © 
course, this is a matter*of opinion. I have 
been surprised to find how well this speciosa L, 
will do in shade. I had the impression that) 
a sunny position was necessary to ensure 
flowering, but a large bush which I have in a 
shrubbery on the north-east side of the house — 
where it gets no sun at all is covered with ~ 
flowers, though they come about three weeks 
later than those in a sunny position. It must 
be a most accommodating shrub, because the | 
bush in question is growing among Hollies and © 
Lilacs, which have grown up all round it,” 
completely shutting it in on all sides except 
the north. The roots must all be mingled” 
together in such a way that one would think 
the Cydonia would have no chance at all 
against its bigger and more vigorous neigh- — 
bours. Yet it flowers freely every year. “I 
find the flowering sprays last for nearly three 
weeks In the houSe and the unopened buds ~ 
expand in the warmth of the room, though 
the colour of these late flowers is less’ ‘brilliant 
than when they open naturally out of doors.— 
N. LE: 


Ciematis Armandi,—This is not only one of | 
the most beautiful of the newer species of 
Clematis, but also one of the most attractive, 
although, unfortunately, it is not hardy 
enough for general-outdoor cultivation. It is 
an evergreen climber, native of Central and 
Western China, and in general appearance is- 
comparable with C. indivisa rather than other ~ 
species. The branches attain a height of 20 
feet or 30 feet and are clothed with dark, : 
glossy green, three-parted leaves, up to 
6 inches in length and 2} inches in width. The 
flowers are each upwards of 2 inches acros. 
and produced in axillary clusters in April 
along almost the whole length of the previous 
year’s. shoots. They are. creamy-white in 
colour, but with age become tinged with rose. 
It is an excellent plant for the south anc 1 
south-west counties, where it should be 
planted in good loamy soil against a wall or 
at the foot of a Holly or other evergreen of 
moderate growth. In the last position it’ 
is seen to the greatest advantage, for, like” 
other Clematises, it gives the best results” 
when growing unrestricted, and when grow- 
ing over an evergreen the “white flowers are 
well shown against the dark background. 
Clematises grown against walls rarely possess 
the freedom and grace of habit of plants gTow- 
ing freely over bushes or other supports, for” 
they have to be kept within bounds and the 
eontinued cutting back and nailing up prevent, 
the natural arrangement of the young. growth 
which is so effective in the untrained plant.- 

dD. ; 
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PERHAPS the most charming new Primuia 
shown before the Royal Horticultural Society 
}in 1919 and which gained an Award of Merit 
)from that body was that bearing the above 
/name. The certificated specimen was pre- 
sented by Mr. A. K. Bulley, Neston, Cheshire, 
on May 27th of the year named, when the un- 
jmnistukable evidence of its-perennial charac- 


alpine plants. Not a little of the character- 
jistic referred to is clearly shown by the ac- 
comparying illustration; the triple crown 
growth more particularly. An ally of P. 
|Reidi, from the Western Himalayas, the new- 












- seeds. 


‘ter created a good impression among lovers of 
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 Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


| Primula Harroviana. 


Quite happy in loam, leaf-mould, and grit, 
it has proved hardy in Cheshire, where it has 
also been increased both by division and by 
sy these latter means it was. first 
collected in Bhotan in 1915 by Mr. Cooper on 
behalf of Mr. Bulley. Flowering later, Pro- 
fessor Bayley Balfour determined it. to be a 
new species, and named it in: compliment to 
Mr. Harrow, of the Edinburgh Botanic Gar- 
dens. Rare and beautiful, it is difficult to 
coneeive anything more suited to a sheltered 
nook in the-rock garden or for cultivating on 
a generous scale in alpine house or frame. 

H. H. JENKINS. 


: Primula Harroviana. 


















eomer for all practical purposes, might be 
taken as a vigorous form of it, less hairy of 
leaf and with the good attributes named to 
boot. For the reasons named it is more easily 
eultivated, mvrg amiably disposed and. re- 
liable, and will be welcomed by plant-lovers 
accordingly. 

The illustration affords such an excellent 
‘idea of the plant that further description is 
superfluous. Sturdy-habited and rather less 
than 6 inches high, as shown, the rather 
deeply-notched leaves are large for the size 
of the plant. These are covered with fine 
silky hairs, though less freely than in the 
case of P. Reidi. The flower-buds and flower- 
‘stems are coated with a dense white meal, the 
stems terminated by a cluster of alabaster- 
white flowers horizontally disposed and dis- 
tinctly notched at the edges. It is a pretty 
and effective species, the bright green leaves 


mealy stems. 


in sharp contrast with the white flowers and 


Saxifraga Faldonside. 


99> 


WRITING of this at page 225, and coupling 
with it S. Boydi, ‘* W. I. Th.1.’’ employs the 
phrases ‘‘ seed-sister’’ and ‘‘ golden twins,”’ 
pretty enough terms as_figures of speech, 
though quite incorrect in point of.fact. Fal- 
donside, indeed, is neither *‘ seed-sister’’ nor 
“twin” to S. Boydi, this latter being in 
truth the mother. of S. Faldonside—quite 
another matter. It is curious, too, that the 
majority of those who write of, or refer to 
the parentage of these. twain err very 
sinilarly, and I have more than once given 
the facts in the gardening press. Saxifraga 
3oydi occurred as a spontaneous seedling. (a 
solitary plant, by the way) in the garden of 
Mr. James Boyd, of Melrose. Its parents 
were first presumed to be 8. Burseriana and 
S. Rocheliana, and it was not till some years 
later,. when the plant flowered at- Kew, that 
the Burseriana-aretioides parentage for -it- 


oe 
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Was suggested. So much then as to the 
coming of 8. Boydi and its parentage. <A 
year or two later §. Boydi produced a few 
seeds, one of-the subsequent seedlings that 
were raised being S. Faldonside as we know 
it to-day. On their first flowering these seed- 
lings, as the raiser himself informed me, 
were considered to be so like S. Boydi that 
some of them were distributed under that 
name. This led to confusion, and their 
superiority being noticed later, the name 
Faldonside was given to the best of them. All 
the same, there is more than one S. Faldon- 
side in cultivation to-day. So recently, too, 
as five years ago the best form of S. Faldon- 
side was being sent out from a leading hardy- 
plant nursery as 8. Boydi, a remnant, doubt- 
less of the initial error already noted. As 
this distribution had been going on for years 
there must of necessity be in various parts of 
the country many plants of S. Faldonside 
bearing the name of 8. Boydi. This latter is 
inferior both in growth and flower: A broad 
distinction for those who wish to verify their 
plants is that S. Faldonside has perfectly 
circular flowers, whose broad, well-imbricated 
petals never part. The S. Boydi petals, on 
the other hand, incline to obovate, separating 
widely, too, as the flowers become fully ex- 
panded. HH. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Water Lilies failing.—I made two concrete 
and cement tanks last autumn, the depth of 
water 12 inches and 18 inches respectively ; 
soil (one-third part each garden soil, loam, 


and stable manure) 6 inches to 9 inches. I put 
in seven Water Lilies — Aurora, Caro- 
lineana- nivea, Colossea, Marliacea lilacea, 
lucida, Marliacea Chromatella, and Sieg- 


nourieti. Except the lilacea (which so far has 
not put in an appearance), these produced 
leaves quite normally last autumn, and one 
or two had blossoms. This year the six are 
freely throwing up leaves, and a few flower- 
buds are visible under the surface. The 
leaves, after a week or so, begin to rot round 
the edges. This rot spreads and destroys the 
whole leaf. Please advise. .Other plants and 
fish, tadpoles, and newts do well. The water 
is at present from the main (not hard). I in- 
tend to divert the water from the roof of the 
house into the tanks.—E, W. A. 

[It is by no means an easy matter to say 
what is the cause of the trouble. It may be 
the water, or this in conjunction with some- 
thing deleterious given off from the cement, 
and which may continue until the whole of 
poisonous matter is extracted or ex- 
hausted. If that is the correct view—it is 
only possible of determination by analysis—a 
short-cut remedy would be that of emptying 
the tanks now and then and introducing 
fresh water. If the introducing of the rain 
water does not mend matters the above view 
—assuming that insect life is not the im- 
mediate or primary cause of the trouble, and 
what you complain of the effect of it— 
appears to be strengthened. Are you sure 
of the source and quality of the manure em- 
ployed, though in the proportion named it 
should not, even if of inferior quality, pro- 
duce the results you speak of. A further 
“ straw ’”’ is the water depth. You have some 
of the larger-growing of these plants in quite 
shallow water, and if, by reason of vigour, 
the leaves force themselves out of the water, 
the trouble may lie in this fundamental 
structural error alone. As ‘‘other plants 
and fish do well’’ it does not appear that the 
trouble is in the water alone. ] 


Caliha Tyermanni.—I like this handsome 
Kingeup and consider it the most effective of 
them all. Of procumbent habit, the flowers— 
often as many as twenfy on a spray—are 
bright orange-yellow and very attractive as 
they glisten in the sunshine. It is a fine addi- 
tion to the water garden.—M, G. S. 
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PLANTS. 





Fuchsias for Greenhouse Roofs. 


AMONG suitable plants for the roofs of green- 
houses are Fuchsias, but even then only suir- 
able kinds should be selected. A few good 
sorts for growing in this way are General 
Grenfell (with coral-red tube and sepals, the 
corolla blue shaded with carmine), Charming 
(tube and sepals scarlet, with purple corolla, 
one of the best), Mrs. Rundle (pale flesh 
colour with salmon-red corolla),-Mrs. Todman 
(white, tinted pale rose, corolla rose-searlet), 
and “The Shah (scarlet, violet-blue corolla). 
Other suitable forms embrace Clipper, General 
Roberts, and Mrs. Marshall. 

Fuchsias are of easy culture and very effee- 
tive when in bloom, while for furnishing the 
xreenhouse during the summer months they 
ure indispensable. After undergoing a rest 
with very little, if any, water during the 
winter, stock plants may be placed ‘in gentle 
heat where they will soon furnish a supply 
of cuttings. These root readily in a hand- 
light or small frame placed in the warm 
house. When well rooted they should be 
potted off into small pots. Directly these are 
moderately filled with roots a further shift 
may be given, and the plants examined to 
decide the future method of growth. Some 
will be making one straight growth. These 
will do for standards, others will be suitable 
for the roof, while many will need pinching 
to make bushy plants. Those chosen for 
standards will require careful attention, and 
jll the side shoots removed. As growth ad- 
vanees and’ root action becomes more vigor- 
ous, larger pots will be necessary until the 
flowering size, 6 inches or 7 inches in dia- 
meter, is reached. Feeding with weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, or some reliable fertiliser 
may be practised with advantage.’ Fuchsias 
succeed in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure, in a lumpy condition for large 
plants. The atmosphere of the greenhouse 
will suit these plants the greater part of the 
year. 

Old plants, when they have covered the 
allotted space on the roof, will need pruning 
each winter. If cut-back to the old wood 
they will, in the spting, form plenty of new 
shoots. W'. BB; 





New Acanthus from Africa. — Acanthus is 
represented among popular garden plants by 
two Oriental species, namely, A. mollis and 
A. longifolius, which are among the oldest 
favourites. They will grow almost anywhere 
except in a cold, windswept situation, and 
once established they are not easily killed. 
We have no plants that are better for mass- 
ing where bold foliage is needed; the wild 
garden, a bank side, among trees, a large 
bed on a lawn, or a mixed border are all 
Suitable positions for them. They have a 
sturdy rootstock, as sturdy as Rhubarb, and 
they also resemble Rhubarb in their habit-of 
srowth, the leaves being annual. From about 
July to September they bear erect spikes of 
srey-blue flowers, which are not unlike Fox- 
gloves, adding considerably to the decorative 
value of the plants. The genus is represented 
in Africa by some half-a-dozen species, which 
differ from the Eastern set in having woody 
stems; they are, in fact, shrubs or even 
trees. Of these, A. montanus has long been 
grown by lovers of unfamiliar plants, its 
thistle-like leaves and spikes of large-lipped, 
rosy-mauve flowers being a pleasing com- 
bination. A. arboreus, which appears to be a 
common plant in tropical Africa, is said to 
grow to a height of 20 feet, otherwise it is 
like A. montanus. A third species has lately 
been introduced from British Bast Africa, 
where it occurs at an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
It should, therefore, be happy in an ordinary 


conservatory in this country, or even hardy 
in the warmer districts. It is in flower now 
at Kew for the first time, a plant about three 
years old, being 1 yard high, with a woody 
stem bearing whorls of spines, — rigid, 
pinnatifid spinous leaves 10 inches long, and 
an erect -flower-spike with large, broad- 
lipped, thick-veined flowers, coloured rich 
royal purple. ‘Chere is a remarkable differ- 
ence between the leaves immediately. below 
the flower-spike and those lower down.—7he 
Field. 


Phyllocacti Increasing. 


I HAVE some plants of the above, and now 
about 3 feet high. In what way can young 
plants be propagated from them, and when? 
—ESSEX. 

[The different Phyllocacti can be readily 
propagated from cuttings, and this is a very 
suitable time for’ Carrying out the work. 
Shoots .from 4 inches to 6 inches in length 
form the best cuttings. They should be 
carefully cut off, or in some cases be twisted 
off at the spot where they join the main 
stem. In doing this it is necessary to avoid 
bruising the cuttings in any way. They 
must them be inserted singly into clean, well 
drained pots, from 8 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, according to the size of the cutting. 
If only larger pots are available, four or five 
cuttings may be inserted round the edge of 
a larger pot: A loamy soil with a liberal 
admixture of silver sand is a very suitable 
compost for the cuttings. They do not need 
to be placed in a close propagating case in 
the way more tender cuttings are treated, as 
under such conditions they are liable to damp 
off. When potted a very suitable position for 
them is on a shelf in the greenhouse, or they 
may be stood in a window-with plenty of 
light and a réasonable amount of sunsbine. 
Enough water must be given to keep the soil 
moderately moist, but an excess of moisture 
should, above all things, be avoided. When 
the cuttings are well rooted they must be 
potted singly. 
parts loam to one part made up of leaf-mould, 
silver sand, and broken brick rubble will suit 
them well). If good leaf-mould is not avail- 
able the amount of sand and brick rubble 
may be increased. The present is also—a 
good time for re-potting any old plants that 
require it, using the same kind of compost 
as that just mentioned. When the plants are 
growing freely more water will be needed, 
but effective drainage is absolutely neces- 
sary. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strelitzia Regine.—In these days, when 
old-time stove plants are rapidly becoming 
but a memory, it was pleasing to find, on the 
occasion of a recent visit to the gardens at 
Mollance, in this county, a fine specimen of 
Strelitzia Regine in full bloom. Strelitzias 
are noble plants, and require the temperature 
of the stove to develop their striking blooms 
freely. I have seen S. augusta used ~out-of- 
doors when ‘sub-tropical’? bedding was in 
vogue, but the broad leaves were very liable 








to split and to get knocked about ‘in the open. - 


Their true place is in the stove, and the 
family—not an extensive one—is well worth 
space in that house. §S. Reginxe is the most 
showy, and when well done, and grown in 
suitable, soil, it may attain to the height of 
5 feet, while its gay flowers are a combina- 
tion of rich orange and vivid blue, which re- 
mind one of the plumage of a parrot: S. 
humilis is precisely the same as S. Regine, 


_ so, and for such a purpose the dwarf, ¢om- 


double varieties which, if stiffer than the 


was beautiful. 


For this a mixture of two - 
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but very dwarf in habit, and it is therefore 
more suitable than the latter for smal 

houses. S$. augusta, already referred to, ig 
a noble plant with long, broad, rather thick 
leaves supported on footstalks between 3 feet 
and 4 feet in length, while the white flowers. 
are produced on an erect stem. S. Nicolai ig 
the remaining variety with which I am 
acquainted. This has oblong, glaucous) 
leaves, and its flowers in colour are blue) 
and white—the latter -slightly - tinged with 
pink.—W. MoG., Kirkcudbright. 


Wallflowers as pot plants.—The other dag 
I saw exposed for sale in a country mae 
some Wallflowers in pots. The plants were) 
fairly well grown, and just on the point of 
flowering, but, unfortunately, the varieties 
were of the tall-growing order, and the 
natural stature of the plants ad been ing) 
creased by the temperature in which they-bad_ 
been grown. As they were in 4-inch pots th 

plants looked top-heavy; indeed, they were 
pact sorts would have been preferable. oa 
one time I used.to make a feature of Wall. 
flowers in pots for April. work under glass, 
but my choice always fell upon the dwar 









single forms, were in pots equally effective,” 
while they lasted longer in good order, and 
were quite as sweet as the single Wall 
flowers. By selection I built up & very use- 
ful strain, and in order to keep the plants 
true and dwarf propagation was carried out 
by means of cuttings. They were grown 
during the winter in Slightly-heated pits, and! 
they were -bloomed- in 6-inech pots. A) 
ScorTisH GARDENER. ; 5 | 

+ f | 
Jasminum_ primulinum. — 1 was first ] 
attracted to this plant when I found it grow.) 
ing in a confined space, with its branehes | 
trained to a pillar in a nursery. Flowers of” 
fine quality were plentiful and the foliage 
I soon procured cuttings 
(which formed roots readily enough: in AY | 
sandy soil in a propagating frame), and grew 
the resultant plants in a good eompost, 
Failure followed as regards securing free- 
flowering specimens, but the foliage was 
grand. I still grow the plant, -and there is” 
plenty of flowers as a reward, but the roots 
are under control, whieh is an important 
point. Moderately-rich composts May be 
used in such cases, as a_ little feeding can) 
always be resorted to. It isa very selvice 
able plant for growing in glass porches, on 
sheltered walls, and under verandahs which 
are light, and where, often enough, there is | 
not much room to make a darge border.— 
G.G.6B; A . 


Chorizemas in flower. — In the earl Te 
months of the year the richly-coloured blos- 
soms of these pretty members .of the> Pea 
family form a very attractive feature in the 
greenhouse. Throughout the whole of them 
there runs a strong family likeness, one of 
the last being C. Lowi, whieh can be” 
flowered freely when in a comparatively 
small state. The leaves are Holly like, while | 
the flowers, gre very richly coloured. The 
Chorizemas require a eompost made up 
inainly of peat and sand. Effective drain- 
age and very firm potting are essential. 
Watering, tov, must be carefully done.Aw. “E4 


Celsia cretica for the greenhouse,—This is 
one of those plants which, if seeds be sown 
round about the beginning of May, will come — 
in very useful in late September for green- 


~ 


“house work. C. cretica is allied to the) 


Mulleins, its pale yellow blooms with a dar 
brown centre freely produced on spikes about 
18 inches in height. Old plants from which> 
cuttings can be obtained may be kept over 
winter, but these plants must be watered 
sparingly or they soon rot. ©. cretica is worth — 
notice for the purpose indicated, and good 
plants may be had in 5-ineh or 6-inch pots. - 
W. McG. 5: 
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Rose Rev. F. Page Roberts. 


THis Rose, to which the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society was given when it was 
shown on April 27th by Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, of Coichester, is. a Hybrid Tea with 
imuch of the Maréchal Niel form both in bud 
Sand when fully open. The colour varies from 
a clear yellow to rich orange flushed with 
apricot, and in the case of nearly all the 
flowers submitted to the Committee is light 
at the tips of the petals. The flowers are 
fragrant. 


| 
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Seasonable Notes. 


| Now that the days are brighter and warmer 
ithe growths will be rapidly developing and 
the earlier varieties will tlveady be showing 
‘bloom buds. Unfortunately, the same con- 
genial conditions will also bring numerous 
insect pests, which, if unchecked, will ruin 
the finest blooms. The Rose aphis is one of 
| the most noticeable of spring pests and will 
| be found particularly troublesome in confined 
| gardens and in the more sheltered spots. Ii 





the first few aphides are seen, for they multi- 
ply so rapidly that if left unchecked for only 
a few days the plants will be 
smothered. The wisest plan is to have a 
solution of some sort ready for immediate use. 








1s best to start spraying the plants as soon as 


literally 
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Those who wish can make their own insecti- 
cide. Quassia-and soft-soap make a very 
effective wash for green-fly, at the rate of 
1 Ib. of Quassia chips and } Ib. of soft-soap 
to 10 gallons of water (soft for preference). 
The Quassia chips should be covered with 
water and allowed to boil for about ten hours, 
the extract being occasionally strained off and 
more water added. The soft-soap is dissolved 
in boiling soft water and mixed with the 
Quassia extract. The wash is then ready for 
use when required by simply diluting with 
water. A handy, safe, and most effective 
insecticide may be made from Tobacco and 
soft-soap. Steep 4 ozs. of Tobacco for two or 
three days and then boil gently for an hour. 
Pour the juice off and add more water; then 


Rose Rev. F. Page Roberts. 


add all the juice to 2 Ib. of dissolved soft-soap 
and dilute with 6 gallons of water. To be 
effectual the spraying must be thorough. and 
must be repeated on two or three consecutive 
days. The first application, however thorough, 
is certain to miss some of the aphides, and in 
a few days the trees would be smothered 
again, but a second, and better still a third, 
fvash is almost sure to exterminate them, at 
least, for the time being, 

Although the green-fly is most conspicuous, 
it is by no means the most harmful, for, how- 
eyer numerous, they only lessen the vitality 
of the shoot slightly, where a single maggot 
or grub will completely destroy a most pro- 
mising shoot in a night. It behoves us, then, 
to be more particular in our seareh for the 
grubs. If one bas the time it is better to look 
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over the bushes every day at this time of the 
year, and when a leaf is seen to be curled give 
it a good hard pinch. A little care over this 
matter now will save much annoyance and 
disappointment later on. Where the Rose 
garden is too large to admit of thorough hand- 
picking -for grubs the plants should be 
syringed either with Tobaceco-wash or with 
arsenate of lead paste. The latter is made up 
of 1 oz. of arsenate of soda and 2% ozs. of 
acetate of lead dissolved together in a little 


rater, This quantity will make 10 gallons of 
wash, which should be applied with a fine 
sprayer. 


Where bad attacks of mildew or orange 
fungus have been experienced in past seasons 
the trees should now be sprayed with 
potassium sulphide as a preventive. While 
the growth and leaves are tender it should be 
used at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gallons or 15 
gallons of water, increasing the strength as 
the leaves harden until the rate of 1 0%: to 
5 gallons of water is reached. 


Watering with liquid-manure may be con- 
tinued throughethe months of May and June. 
and will do much to raise the quality and 
quantity of the bloom. In dry weather, ap- 
plications of liquid-manure must be preceded 
by a good soaking of clear water. Roses on 
walls and fences will need frequent watering, 
especially those on. the leeward side of the 
house, where the soil often remains quite dry 
even after a heavy rain. 

Suckers must be removed as soon as they 
appear. If they come from under the ground 
remove the soil with a spud and ecut the 
suckers right to the base, for if the least piece 
is left they are sure to reappear in a short 
time. Keep the hoe well at work to prevent 
the surface becoming hard, particularly after 
a heavy rain or after liberal supplies of liquid. 

Auee x 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Birds and Buds.—Evem to-day, when there 
is so much. definite evidence of the destruc- 
tive proclivities of small birds, such as spar- 
rows, tits, chaffinches; and other finches, 
where fruit and flower buds are concerned, 
there are individuals who cast doubt upon it. 
One writer says: ‘“‘ I have watched jbirds in 
relation to bud destruction here for more 
than twelve years, but I have never seen any 
birds, except bullfinches, attack fruit-buds.”’ 
As recently as March 24th, when my Cherry 
trees were coming into blossom, the sparrows 
made a green ring round the trees where they 
had ‘picked off the flower-buds. Later, on 
Saturday, April 10th, when the blossom had 
expanded, I noticed from my window what 
appeared tto be snowflakes falling. On in- 
vestigation, I discovered four sparrows abl 
work, hopping about the branches, and out 
of sheer mischief nipping off tthe flowers at 
the stalk base. I counted seventy-five blooms 
so severed. That single instance shows how> 
much damage a few birds can-accomplish. I 
hung old trousers and coats in each tree, 
since when there has been no further trouble 
from sparrows. It is needless to angue that 
the birds were after insects, because no at- 
tempt to search for them was made, the spaa- 
rows simply amusing themselves by severing 
the blossoms one after the other as quickly 
as they could.—HeErbert H. WARDLF. 


Wasps.—I see reference made to the ap- 
pearance of queen wasps. May I suggest that 
the best way to catch these insects on the 
wing, especially inside a greenhouse, is by 
shooting them with a garden syringe. That 
brings them down, and one’s boot does the 
rest. I think many people may like to know 
of this plan.—T. D. C. : 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 





Shrubs: for ‘North’.London. 


I HAVE bought a house at Highgate (five miles 
from G.P.O.) with an old, but neglected gar- 
den, and I want .to rearrange the latter, 
especially with regard to shrubs and trees. 
The garden is on the side of a hill facing due 
south. Soil, Bagshot sand. I am taking up 
all Laurels and Privet, and in the autumn 
shall plant ornamental evergreen and flower- 
ing shrubs. I propose planting: the follow- 
ing :—Thorns, Lilacs, Ribes, Pyrus in variety, 
Pyracantha, Erica arborea, Magnolias, 
Conifers, Hardy Orange (A%gle sepiaria), 
Japanese Maples, Barberries, double Cherry, 
and Peach. Would this selection do so near 
London? Will you also give me the names of 
one or two quick-growing but ornamental 
trees to hide other houses? A.A. S. 


[Most of the subjects mentioned should suc- 
ceed under the conditions named. An excep- 
tion must, however, be made in the case of 
Erica arborea, which is too tender to be de- 
pended upon in the London district, though 
most of the hardy Heaths would be suitable. 
In selecting a place for the Magnolias it 
should be borne in mind that they need a fair 
amount of moisture. The Japanese Maples, 
foo, require a sheltered spot, ag the tender 
unfolding leaves are apt to be injured by cold 
winds. You may probably have noticed that 
nearly all the subjects named by you are 
spring-flowering, and it strikes us that pro- 
bably you would like some that will yield a 
display at other seasons. <A selection of 
Spireas will maintain a succession of blos- 
soms from early spring till summer is well 
advanced... The best of the early ones is 
Spirea arguta, while Spirea Douglasi, §8. 
japonica (more generally known as S. con- 
fusa), and the dwarf S. Anthony Waterer will 
continue to bloom till summer is well ad- 
vanced. Other subjects that flower when 
summer is on the wane are Abelia rupestris, 
Ceanothus of sorts, hardy Fuchsias, Hibiscus 
syriacus, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Hypericums of sorts, and the Spanish Broom 
(Spartium junceum). Shrubs that flower 
during the winter are always appreciated. 
Among them must be included. Erica medi- 
terranea hybrida, Hamamelis (Witch Hazel) 
of sorts, Jasminum nudiflorum, whose golden 
blossoms form a mid-winter feature, 
Laurustinus, the display of which depends 
upon the weather, Cornus Mags (Cornelian 
Cherry), Cydonia japonica, where protected 
by a wall, and the Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereun)). 


Of evergreens, Rhododendrons should prove’ 


satisfactory, but it will be a good plan to 
observe how they succeed in your neighbour- 
hood before planting them extensively. Other 
evergreens that can be especially recom- 
mended are  Choisya ternata, Veronica 
Traversi, and the Mahonia section of Bar- 
berries. Out of the host of other flowering 
shrubs we would point out a few very de- 
Sirable ones apart from those named by you. 
Among them are Brooms of sorts, Buddleia 
globosa, Buddleia variabilis, and varieties, 
Deutzias of Sorts, Forsythias, especially F. 
intermedia spectabilis, and fF. suspensa, 
Genistas of sorts, Laburnums, Philadelphus 
(Mock Orange), of which there is a great 
variety of -beautiful kinds, Tamarix ‘pen- 
tandra, Viburnum Carlesi, and Weigelas re- 
presented by a number of very beautiful 
garden varieties. 

For a quick-growing screen-tree one of the 
Poplars would in all probability -be suitable. 
A desirable kind for the purpose is Populus 
alba Bolleana, which is of upright growth, but 
not so fastigiate as the Lombardy Poplar. All 


the members of this senus are, -however,— 


summer-leafing, but if you require an ever- 
green, perhaps the most suitable will be 
Thuja Lobbi. This last is also known as 
Thuja gigantea and Thuja plicata, but it is 
more generally met with as Thuja Lobbi.] 


The Ononis. 


SHRUBS, Sub-shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
are included in this genus of Leguminosie. 
Several are yery effective when in flower, and 
are excellent for the rock garden, herbaceous 
border, or elsewhere, whilst some are useful 
for the wiid garden. They thrive in open 
positions in ordinary garden soil, but prefer 
light rather than heavy loam. All may be in- 
creased by seeds, and the shrubby ones by 
cuttings also} inserted -indoors in July. 
Pruning should be limited to the removal:of 
the flower-heads as soon as the blooms fade. 


The planting time is from October to March. 


The following species are worth attention :— 


O. ARAGONENSIS, 4 spreading summer-leafing 
shrub 1 foot to 2 feet high, native of S.W. 
Europe. The flowers are yellow and borne 
freely during May and June. . Although it 
gives good results in a bed or border it is, 
perhaps, seen to the best advantage when 
growing amongst stones in a prominent posi- 
tion in the rock garden. Although introduced 
in 1816 it is not a Common shrub. 


O. ARVENSIS.—-This is a native plant and is 
often called the Rest-harrow. Of herbaceous 
habit, it is common in meadows and on waste 
Gravs-land, sides of roads, ete., in many parts 
of the country. The pinkish, Pea-shaped 
flowers are borne freely from June to Sep- 
tember. It is an attractive plant when 
grouped, and might be introduced to the wild 
garden with advantage. 

O. FRUTICOSA is a soft-wooded shrub 1 foot 
to 2 feet high, with three-parted leaves and 
conspicuous, pinkish-purple flowers, which 
are produced in terminal: racemes between 
July and September. It is a native of S. 
Europe, and has been grown in this country 
for more than two centuries. 


O. Natrix.—-This is the Goat-root of the 
Mediterranean region. It is of herbaceous.or, 
at the most, sub-shrubby habit, 14° feet to 
2 feet high, and bears yellow flowers striped 
with red during summer. It was introduced 
in 1683. : 


O. ROTUNDIFOIIA is a very attractive sub- 
shrub 1 foot to 2 feet high, with sticky 
branches and __three-parted leaves. The 
flowers are larger than those of other species, 
pink in colour, and borne from July to Sep- 
tember. It has been known in this country 
since 1570. a 

O. spINOsA.—This is. a native sub-shrub, 
usually below 2 feet -high, with spiny 
branches. The pinkish flowers are borne 
freely during summer. There is a variety 
with white flowers. It is common in 
many parts of the country, chiefly on Grass- 
land, where it occurs in fields, on commons, 
and along roadsides, D. 





The Black Cottonwoed (Populus ” tricho- 
carpa).—This is one of the largest of all 
Poplars, for in its home in Western North 
America it sometimes exceeds a height of 200 
feet and develops with a considerable girth. 
In the Buitish Isles it also ‘grows rapidly and 
gives good results in cold districts at a higher 
altitude than many of the other Poplars; in 
fact, it is doing well in some places where the 


co-ealled Black Italian Poplar (Populus - 
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serotica) cannot be.depended upon. It ig 
closely related to the Balsam Poplar, and i y 
winter its buds have a similar, viscid, fragrant 
covering. The leaves are often each 5 inches 
to 6 inches long on ordinary specimetis, but up 
to 10 inches on very vigorous shoots, particu: 
larly.on young trees. The upper surface is, 
of a rich glossy green and the underside 
glaucous. As is the case with other Poplars) 
it gives the best results when planted in land. 
that is permanently moist, growth being par- 
ticularly rapid when trees have become estab-) 
lished on the naargin of a lake or stream. It 
is one-of the species that might be planted 
with advantage for commercial purposes, for 
it can be raised quickly from cuttings ot 
ripened wood planted out of doors, and will 
succeed in wet places where many other treeg 
would not exist.—D, 





The Fringe Trees 
; (CHIONANTHUS), f 


THE common name of Fringe Tree is usually 
applied to a North American shrub ‘or sinall 
tree (Chionanthus virginicus), though it is 


equally applicable to an allied species (C. re- 


tusus.) Both are summer-flowering plants, 
which are characterised by their graceful in- 
florescences, composed of white flowers, with 
slender, fringe-like petals. They belong to 
the Olive family, and are relaited ito the 
Ashes, Privets, Osmanthuses, ete, Their, 
nearest. relatives, perhaps, as-regards in- 
florescence, are the flowering Ashes, of which 
Fraxinus Ornus is thé most familiar example, 
The. Fringe Trees ‘thrive in any good garden 
soil, and enjoy a light and sunny position. 3 


C. VirGinicus, the Fringe Tree or Vir 
ginian Snow Flower of America, grows some- 
times to a height of 30 feet, though it is 
usually much ismaltler., Its white flowers are 
borne in large axillary or terminal panicles 
in early summer, and are very showy when at 
their best. The inflorescences may be from 
4 inches to 6 inches Jong, but a considerable 
amount of variation is noticeble between the 
size both of inflorescences and leaves, on 
different plants. This variation is so marked 
in some cases that the plants have been given 
rarietal names, such as angustifolius, lati- 
folius, and pubescens. C. virginicus has been’ 
in cultivation in this country for more than a 
century. ¥ ™ 


©. RETUSUS is a native of China and Japan, 
and differs from tthe American kind in having 
weaker growths, smaller leaves, and smaller 
inflorescences. The flowers of GC. retusus are 
also white, but the pétals are broader and 
the inflorescences smaller than in CG. virgimi+ 
OuUs:- i 
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Pittosporum Mayi.—Those who live near 
the sea, or where the climate igs usually mild, 
might find Pittosporum Mayi a useful shrub. 
for covering a wall. It is, however, necessary 
to prepare a station for the reception of the 
plant, and this may be done by removing the 
existing soil and replacing it with a compost 
of loam, Jeaf-mould, and a little decayed 
manure. A station 2 feet square will be 
ample, and any little trouble would. be well 
repaid. Pittosporum Mayi is very free. The 
blooms are not, however, showy, being dark 
brown in colour, with perhaps a shade of 
purple. The chief recommendation of these 
blooms is the sweet perfume which they emit 
in the evening and which resembles that of. 
Mahonia Aquifolium to some extent, althoug 
it is very much sweeter than that of the latter” 
plant. The perfume is only noticeable at, 
night, during the day it being so faint as to) 
be almost iniperceptible. P. Mayi makes i 
useful subject for pots in a cool house, others 
which are valuable in the sameway being” 
P. undulatum, P. Colensoi, and P. nigrescens. 
——A_ScoTTisH GARDENER, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


. The Wistarias. 


AMONGST vigorous climbing plants there is 
nothing more beautiful than a. well-de- 
veloped Wistaria in full blossom, particularly 
when it has been allowed a good deal of 
freedom, and has rambled over a tree or 
large building, practically unchecked. Wis- 
tarias are easily grown and hardy. enough 
for wall cultivation throughout the greater 
part of the British Isles, while in» the 
warmer paris they succeed admirably in the 
open, given a large bush or tree over which 


Wistaria multujuga on a 


they may ramble... The genus contains but 
a few species, and of these two are so supe- 
rior to the others in general worth that they 
are almost exclusively chosen. They are 
amongst the most popular of all climbers for 
planting on yerandahs and ipergolas, for in 
these positions -the long, drooping racemes 
of fragrant flowers are seen to the best ad 
vantage, whilst they are also suitable for 
many other positions. Given moderately 
good and well-drained, loamy. soil, their 
cultivation offers no serious problems, for 
they grow well from the time they are 
planted. Soil of a very rich nature may re- 
sult in too luxuriant growth and moderate 





flower production ; therefore, it ia unwise 
to heavily manure the ground, in which Wis- 
tarias are to be ‘planted. Moreover, in 
places where the root-run is restricted, 
flowers are usually produced more freely 
than where there is an unlimited area of 
good = soil. I'ree-growing plants against 
walls have to be pruned to keep them 
wilhin bounds, and in such cases it is wise 
{to encourage a system of short, sturdy, spur- 
like growth, such was are seen on stunted 


house in the Cotswolds, 


plants grown in pots for greenhouse decora- 
tion in spring. Constant eutting back of 
secondary branches may be expected to re- 
sult in growth of this description. The same 
remarks apply to plants grown on pergolas, 
but when growing freely over trees or large 
bushes pruning may be left entirely nlone. 
There are several means of propagation. 
Branches may be lalyered into sandy ‘soil. 
Cuttings of ripe shoots a foot long may be 
inserted out of doors in autumn, or shoots 
may be grafted indoors in spring upon sec: 
tions of root. 

W. CHINENSIS is the most familiar plant. 
It is a native of Northern China, and was 


originally grown in this country about a 
eentury ago. It is capable of reaching the 
top of very high buildings or covering large 
trees, but by a system of root restriction it 
can be grown for many years as a bush a few 
feet high, and be expected to flower freely 
each spring. The towers mauve in 
colour, very fragrant, and borne in racemes 


are 


each 8 inches to 12 inches long, the usual 
flowering time being May, although this 


year many blooms were open in April, and 


im a warm corner a few racemes were 
moticed in March. 
W. MULTIJUGA.—Although not so well 


known as W. chinensis, this is an equally 
desirable plant, and is particularly well 
adapted for planting on pergolas and other 
supports, where its racemes can be dis- 
played to the greatest advantage. It is very 
popular in Japanese gardens, and is intro- 
duced in works of art by Japanese artists. 
It igs said to have been introduced to 
Huropean gardens by way of Belgium ‘soon 
after the middle of last century, but it 
has only attained popularity in the British 
Isles within the last thirty years. It grows 
almost as large as W. chinensis, and is 
rather similar in leafage, but has much 
longer and less dense racemes of fragrant 
mauve flowers. The racemes are often be- 
tween 3 feet and 4 feet in length, and ware 
produced with the greatest freedom. There 
is a variety alba, with white flowers, which 
is also a very beautiful plant. Other varie- 
ties are rosea, with pale, rose-coloured blos- 
soms, and Russelliana, with darker-coloured 
flowers than the type. 

W. psracuygotrys, W. frutescens, and W. 
japonica are other ‘species that have been 
described and are occasionally. cultivated. 
They, however, are quite overshadowed by 
W. chinensis and W. multijuga for general 
purposes, and can only be recommended for 
gardens where a collection of species is de- 
sired. W. kK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mountain Pine (Pinus montana).— 
Several very distinct plants are included under 
this heading, some being dwarf spreading 
bushes a few feet high, others erect bushes 
12 feet high, while at least one form grows 
into a tree 60 feet or more high. The species 
is common on the mountains of Central and 
Southern Europe, where it usually occurs at 
a considerable elevation. It belongs to the 
section in which the leaves are borne in pairs. 
The cones are snmiall, often less than 2 inches 
long, and they are often deformed. P. mon- 
tana grows well in quite poor soil provided it 
is well drained, and the dwarfer forms are 
excellent for covering dry banks where the 
soil is poor and thin. The taller varieties, 
particularly uncinata, which forms a ‘large 
tree in the Spanish mountains, are also ex- 
cellent for planting in exposed positions at 
a high altitude on the mountains of England 
and Scotland, where they may be _ used 
as shelter for other trees. The various forms 
or varieties should be raised from imported 
seeds, care being taken to keep them separate 
in the nursery, otherwise disappointment will 
occur in after-life due to the mixed planting 
of tall and dwarf forms.—D. 


Rhodotypos kerrioides.—Many mistake this 
fine shrub for a white form of Kerria, and it 
unquestionably bears a likeness to that well- 
known shrub. The flowers are pure white, 
each about 2 inches in diameter and not un- 
like a small single Rose. The variety is not 
fastidious as to soil, and when established if 
will bear a succession of bloom almost 
throughout the entire summer. Rhodotypos 
kerrioides is by no means difficult to propa- 
gate from cuttings, and seeds, which are occa- 
sionally ripened, germinate freely.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The. Early May Frosts. 


ANTICIPATING that May of the present year 
would resemble that of ’19, many in this 
neighbourhood planted early and second 
early Potatoes early in March, and had them 
well above ground when the two frosts 
came, with the result that all, with the ex- 
ception of those that were thoroughly earthed 
up, are practically. destroyed. It is a pity 
to run such risks, because in the majority 
of seasons we get an occasional sharp frost 
in May, and, the Potato being one of the 
most susceptible, is the first to succumb. I 
hardly think anything else has suffered to 
any extent, although in the low-lying places 
one sees occasional Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants that have béen nipped. I do not like 
the look of the early Plums in exposed 
situations. No Strawberry blossoms, fortu- 
nately, had expanded when ‘the frost came, 
or the-chances -of° a crop «would have 
been - very “small. In the event of other. 
frosts, which; with the- present unsettled 
state of the weather, are, not unlikely,~ it 
will be well -to keep a-sharp look-out - for 
other Potatoes as they make their appear- 
ance, and- draw a- bit-of soil over them. 


Also where Runner Beans have been sown-= 


im trenches it is-advisable to ‘sput.a-few 
dwarf arches at intervals along the rews,.so 
that apiece of tiffany cam be. run over 
quickly if that is deemed necessary. Pro- 
tection of a similar nature can be given on 
narrow south borders’ to the earliest arops 
ot Potatoes, dwarf Beans, and Cabbage Let- 
tuce, a system of protection .for securing 
early crops adopted many years ago, before 
intensive culture was heard of. 1 
Naturally, all the ‘time a frosty air pre- 
vails at night all tender plants, as Tomatoes 
among vegetables, and summer bedding stuff 
in flowers, should ~remain under cover. In 
the latter case, if plants have to remain in- 
side longer than- was expected, and are in 
danger of becoming pot-bound, occasional 
supplies of liquid manure ‘should be given to 
keep them ‘healthy. Things partially de- 
nuded of leaves are a long time making 
headway, after being transferred to summer 
quarters. <A spell of frost in May means a 
lot more thought and attention on the part 
of the gardener than the ordinary individual 
would suppose, for,-in addition to things 
above noted, it checks all vegetation, and is 
nesponsible for insect pests in different forms 
making rapid headway on our fruit trees. 
Hardwick. HB. S. 


The leaf curl of Potatoes.—Although from 
10 tons to 14 tons of Potatoes per acre are no 
uncommon crop’ in various parts of the 
country, the average return is only six. ‘To 
some extent this wide variation: is due to 
climatie and manurial influences, but in many 
cases light crops are due to the use of inferior 
seed. It is only natural that such seed should 
grow slowly and develop spindly sprouts and 
dwarf plants. For the grower who makes use 
of obviously diseased and blemished seed 
there is no excuse, but it is unfortunately im- 
possible to detect seed affected by the malady 
known as ‘‘ Potato leaf curl,” one of the 
“‘deterioration’’ Potato diseases which can 
seriously reduce the crop. This complaint is 
more common in the drier and warmer parts 
of the country, and is specially prevalent 
where mature seed, obtained from fully- 
ripened plants, ‘is used. As the malady is 
hereditary it is of the utmost importanee to 
avoid planting seed from dwarfed plants, or 
even from healthy-looking plants, in plots or 
fields in which the Potato leaf curl is com- 
mon. Where immature Potatoes are used for 


seed gach year the trouble is practically never 
seen. Growers will tind that the planting of 
good seed Potatoes, obtained from the more 
northerly parts of the country, will constitute 
the best insurance against the occurrence of 
leaf curl in their crops. Those to whom this 
warning appeals will find further information 
in the Ministry's leaflet, No. 164. 


Propaganda Work for the Prevention 
of Wart Disease. 


THe Ministry of Agriculture, realising the 
importance of the Potato industry in Lin- 
colnshire, made a special attempt this year 
to give farmers and merchants practical in- 
struction as to their, responsibility when 
buying seed Potatoes. The main object. of 
the work was to secure that only those 
Potatoes grown in districts free’ of ‘wart 
disease should be introduced into Lincoln- 
shire for planting. To this end ‘an inspector 
was “specially instructed to carry out pro- 
Paganda among merchants and -farmerss 
His efforts, conducted on sound Jines and 
with the co-operation of the branches of the 
N.F.U., have achieved a-great success. 

The work fell into two pants, of which the 
first was interviewing merchants, growers, 
and farmers’in the county, who were this 
season obtaining seed Potatoes from Scét- 
land. The chief object of ‘these interviews 
was to ascertain if the growers:and dealers 
had complied with the Scottish Seed Pota- 
toes Order, 1919. In the event of their. not 
having done so, they were asked to com- 
municate immediately ‘with the Scottish 
merchant from’ whom they were obtaining 
their ‘‘ seed,’ and request either to be fur-. 
nished with the necessary certificate and de- 
claration, or, failing that, with a definite 
statement in writing from the merchant that 
he held these documents. In. all. cases 
where the Order had. not been complied with, 
farmers, growers, and merchants were asked 
to’ communicate the result of their inquiries 
to a central—authority. Information was 
also collected_as to the usual channels from 
which Scotch. ‘seed’? was obtained, and 
lists of merchants dealing in Scotch ‘ seed ”’ 
were procured. A. list of the names of 
Scotch dealers with whom Lincolnshire 
growers generally deal was compiled ; and, 
further, information was obtained as to the 
varieties of Potatoes chiefly grown in the 
county. This informattion, no doubt, will 
prove of great assistance in future seasons. 
As a result of these inquiries, it was ascer- 
tained that in very few «cases did farmers 
deal directly ‘with Scotland. Most. fre- 
quently ‘they obtained the ‘‘ seed ” through 
a.local merchant. It was shown that most 
of the merchants interviewed had not com- 
plied with the Order, neither had the Scoteh 
merchant, except in a few instances, volun- 
tarily offered to supply the eertificate and 
declaration, and in all eases the excuse 
offered by English merchants was _ total 
ignorance of the Order. The Ministry's re- 
presentative mentioned the yaniety ‘ Arran 
Chief,’ and pointed out that this, more than 
any other, was susceptible to wart disease. 
Isxtra care should be exercised in obtaining 
this variety from ‘Scotland. Many interest- 
ing particulars were also obtained as to the 
relative popularity of varieties. For first 
earlies, Helipse is by far the most popular. 
Among the second, British Queen takes. first 
place, and among main crops King Edward 
leads easily. This variety, together with 


Eyergood, forms at least over 50 per cent. of — 
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the main crops grown in the county. Among 
immune varieties Majestic appears to have 
taken the eye of the growers. Great Scot 
holds the next place, while DargiH Early 
and Arran Comrade haye been taken up by 
a considerable number of farmers in the 
Holland distriet. of Lincolnshire. 

The second division of the work consisted 
in. addressing meetings of farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. At these the 
Ministry’s agent described the disease itself, 
pointing out the great danger of infection 
from ‘“ seed’”’ obtained from infected areas, 
and the consequences that would follow 
an outbreak of wart disease. The lecturer 
also explained the Scottish Seed Potato 
Order, 1919, ‘and all other regulations bear- 
ing upon the disease. He described the 
chief immune varieties of Potatoes, and 
mentioned to seed growers the advantages to 





f 


be derived from the Ministry’s free inspec- — 


tion of their growing crops. At the conelu- 


sion of several of the meetings resolutions~— 


were passed urging the Ministry of Agrieul- 
ture to bring in any further regulations it 
considered necessary in“order to safeguard 
the county “against risk of infection from 
seed Potatoes obtained from Scotland. - 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

Wood ashes.—I have heard these termed 
“the oldest. form.of artificial "manure,’’ but 
I would rather say they were one of the 
oldest forms of natural manure: Rich in pot- 
ash, they form an unequalled dressing for 


Potato ground, and scattered freely over ~ 


vegetable quarters they are valuable. Very 
few gardeners nowadays make a Vine border 
without the addition of wood ashes, and their 
value in almost every description of potting 
compost has been long recognised by_plants- 
‘men. I would, without hesitation, rank wood 
ashes as being equally as indispensable ‘AS 
lime or soot in the general work of the 
garden.—Scor. oe 9 
Late Leeks.—When spring is some way_ad- 
vanced, and when it becomes necessary to 
get thé quarter occupied by Leeks ready for 
the succeeding crop, the remainder ought to 
be carefully lifted and as carefully laid in 
under a north wall. So treated, Leeks will 
keep in good order till May is far advanced, 
and they come in'at times very useful. The 
best Leek for general purposes is the old 
Musselburgh. No maitter hew severe the 
winter, it may be relied upon to come safely 
through. It is not. so large, perhaps, as 
Renton’s Monarch, Henry's Prize, or Aytoun 
Castle, but these are by no means so depend- 
able as the Musselburgh.—A Scorrisn Ganr- 
DENER. ; 


“Peas for succession.—The inability, owing 
to so much rain in April, to get on with the 
sowing of Peas, has upset the plans of many, 
and-not a few are now sowing the whole of 
their seed. This”is a mistake if one is 
desirous of having a plentiful supply through- 
out the season. The ‘‘all in together ’”’ 
policy should not be practised, as it often 
means a glut and waste. 
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Peas ean be sown 


up to the middle of June provided that for a ~ 


late gathering early dwarf sorts are sown.—_~ 
\WOODBASTWICK,. 


Kitchen garden.—Gel maincrop Beet of both — 
the long and Globe shaped varieties sown in— 


‘drills drawn 1 foot apart. All varieties of 


mid-season and late Broccoli, Kales in variety, 


and maincrop Savoys may now be sown, net- 


ting the seed beds over afterwards where — 


birds are troublesome. Sow. more Lettuce, 
Radishes, and Spinach, selecting the per- 
petual variety of the latter for light and sandy 
soils. Make another good sowing of Peas and 


one of French Beans in a warm, sheltered — 


spot. A first sowing of Runner Beans may 
be made about the 12th of the month. 
the planting of late Potatoes to a conclusion. 


‘— 
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GARDENING 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Effective Border Planting. 


}KNowina something of hardy plants, their 
Wealth of beauty and variety, and the ex- 
}tended season over’ which the well-planted 
border say be made attractive, it was with 
a feeling of surprise akin to that evinced re- 
cently by Sir Herbert Maxwell that I read 
i“ Colonel N.’s”’ ideas of what an herbaceous 
| border should be in the issue of GARDENING 


for March 20th. To realise that ‘‘ Colonel 
WN.” was going to rely largely on Privet; 


}Aueuba, Laurel, Prunus, Acacia, Eucalyptus. 
| Japanese Maples, together witlr ‘‘ a selection 
from the numerous ornamental-leaved’’ in 
conjunetion. with the statement. that. ‘‘an 
Veffective border may be made with coloured 
shrubs’? caused one mentally to inquire 


i 
{| 


———_—_ eee el aaa a... 


Whether hardy plant gardening had _ pro- 
gressed or whether its clock had not been put 
back many years. One’s knowledge of the 
Subject, however, and of the ever-increasing 
demand for the best hardy plants, despite the 
ease with which so many of them are in- 
ereased, together with the further knowledge 
‘that nota few firms were some weeks behind 
With their orders, left no room for doubt that 
Nardy plant popularity was not only still in 
the ascendant, but that there is more than one 


reason for believing if will continue in the 
Sime direction. 
Of the type -of mixed border of which 


“Colonel N.”’ writes I know something, and 
have seen a few, the majority impressing by 
Teason of the indiscriminate array of their 
contents, their density, and the crowding out 
of all the form and grace with which plant 
life is endowed. I say this much advisedly, 
having in the mind’s eye instances of certain 
Mixed borders which, a credit alike to those 
Who arranged them and the gardens they to 
‘that extent, at least, adorned, were so in- 





telligently conceived and plauted as to leave 
little or nothing to be desired. In all pro- 


bability had your correspondent seen the 
Leamington border a while Jater he might 


have had a different tale to tell, or perhaps 
no tale at all. 

A not inconsiderable drawback to the type 
of border referred to is that of cost and up- 
keep, matters which have their parallel in the 
anxiety of those responsible for their good 
appearance... A border that may have been 
well planned—on paper—and given from other 
points of view-a fairly good start may, owing 
to the sudden failure of this or that, have 
such places filled with anything that is -at 
hand—Cuphea, Bouvardia, a superfluity of 


A herbaceous border in the Cotswold hills. 


Ageratum, or any other subject of a gap- 
stopping nature, the same planted regardless 
of thought or suitability, and but adding often 
enough to the incongruity of their surround- 
ings. This to the town or suburban dweller, 
or those to whom a flower is a flower and 
nothing more, counts little, perhaps nothing. 
To the gardener, however, he of the observant 
or thinking class, it is an object-lesson having 
4 negative side and importance: 

Seeing, ‘too, that ‘* Colonel N.’’ would 
eliminate such valuable groups as Sunflowers, 
Delphiniums, and other good subjects, and 
that he has ** long thought that there are many 
objections to the herbaceous border,’ one 
wonders whether he has really seen any 
borders worthy of the name, such as those 
at Munstead, Aldenham, or Westwick, for 
example, or many others in divers parts of 
the country, where, as a result of intelligence 
and the accumulated experiences of years, 
lavish displays which begin early and con- 
tinue late are to be seen, at once an impress, 
a demonstration, of the wealth of materia] 


ILLUSTRATED, 


that exists and which but awaits its judicious 
use on a gufliciently generous seale. If, as 
must be the case, a plant or group of plants 
passes out of flower, may we not look for our 
colour effects from their foliage too, be it 
stately Iris or Rodgersia, Megasea or Statice, 
Prony or Larkspur, Bocconia or Romneya, 
Thalictrum or quaint Veratrum, Funkia or 
Sedum spectabile, and much besides? TI think 
so. Indeed, I may go farther and say SOT 
know so.’’ In all such matters the measure 
of any success achieved is the measure also 
of the intelligence employed, the knowledge 


of. the subjects used.. With these, too, the 
aim niust be high, the ambition great, the 


desire insatiable, just as the wealth of 
material ig boundless and but awaiting the 
time when ifs potentialities shall be realised. 
If to such things artistic perception and a 
broad ontlook be wedded, none need féar the 
result, whether the scale be large or small. 
That good or permanent results are not poss 
ble by harking back to the third-rate practices 





of past decades goes without saying, while 
those who appear satisfied with such things 
are certainly possessed of but little of the 
true gardening spirit. Chief among the ad- 
vantages of a permanent herbaceous border is 
its increasing beauty from year to year and 
iis economical upkeep. Of one such.the ac- 


companying illustration tells its own tale, 
though the form such a border might take 


may naturally vary aecording to the nature 
of its surroundings, I). H. JENKINS. 





Dahlias.—Pot off, as they become ready, 
cuttings of such varieties as have been propa- 
gated, being careful in the matter of correct 
labelling. Old roots, if needful, may now be 
planted in a dormant state out of doors. Care 
music be taken, however, that these are put 
sufliciently deep to be beyond the reach of 
possible frosts which may yet be expected 
Let the crowns be at least 6 inches beneath 
the surface, and in the bottom of each hole 
place, when planting, a good spadeful of well- 
decayed ‘manure.—VW. McG. 





Tulip Firenze. 


This Tulip belongs to the T. strangulata 
group. It has, as may be seen by the figure 
on page 269, pointed flowers of medium 
size, the colour a clear soft orange. When 
shown before the Narciss and Tulip Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
April 27th, by Mr. W. R, Dykes, Godalming, 
it was-given an Award of Merit, and the 
name given above confirmed. 


The Best Twelve Hardy Perennials 
for Small Gardens. 


Tre plants in this list are chosen with special 
reference to two qualificattions—free flower- 
ing, easily grown. The interest in a garden 
is greatly increased if a few new plants are 
added yearly. The autumn is usually recoim- 
mended for transplanting, but March and 
April are better for many kinds, which then 
have time ito become established before the 
hard weather of the following winter. If 
any reader knows of plants better worth in- 
eluding in the best twelve, I am sure all 
would be pleased to hear of them. 

ANOHUSA ITALtoa (‘‘ Dropmore ’’) (4 feet).— 
The best blus. : 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA (somehimes called 
‘‘ Honorine Joubert ’’) (8 feet) is the ideal of 
what a hardy plant should be. Long-lasting 
white flowers of good substance, handsome 
leaves, self-supporting stems, doing well in 
sun or shade. 

CAMPANULA GLOMBRATA DAHURIOA (13 
feet), — Fine, deep violet blossoms, succeeds 
anywhere. 

CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA ALBA GRANDIFLORA (3 
feet).—The finest white. If a few stéms are 
allowed ito seed, a good supply of young 
plants will appear the following season. 
There are blue and grey forms also good. 

GAILLARDIA GRANDIFLORA (3 feet).—Fine red 
and yellow blossoms. 

Geum Mrs. BrapsHaw (2 feet). —The best 
scarlet. 

HELIANTHUS RIGIDUS (formerly called Har- 
palium) (5 feet).—The small yellow peren- 
nial Sunflower. 

HELENIUM GRANDICEPHALUM OCUPREUM (2 feet). 
—Not so tall as most ; uncommon light brown 
flowers ; very lasting. 

LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS (8 feet).—Blue. Leave 
a few spikes to seed, and young plants will 
appear next season. 

CENOTHERA FRUTICOSA MAJOR, the day-flower- 
ing Hvening Primrose. 

PHLOX DECUSBATA (4 feet).—In many emod 
yarieties, mostly shades of pink. 

RUDBECKIA SPECIOSA, SYN. NEWMANNI (14 
feet).—Yellow, with black centre. Must be 
watered in dry weather. A. 

Mid-Kent, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phioxes failing.—My Phloxes are subject to 
three diseases, for which I should be obliged 
if you would suggest the cause and remedy. I 
enclose a sample (in separate parcel) of the 
commonest elass of failure, whieh speaks for 
itself. Another common complaint, which 
may be only a variation of the first, is a sort 
of fasciated growth of the young shoots, none 
of them growing out into healthy stems. The 
third elass is when a perfectly healthy stem 
splits at the bottom and falls over. This is 
the least common in my present garden, but 
it occurs occasionally. My soil is a stiff loam 
in which plants have a difficult reot-run, and 
take twice as long to. become established as 
they should do. But this should not affect 
the Phloxes, since I am constantly stirring 
the surface soil where their roots are, and 
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have got it into a fairly friable condition. I 
used to think that these failures were the 
result of too frequent division, but it attacks 
young and vigorous plants which have not 
been disturbed since they were planted.~ It 
also occurs in yarious parts of my garden, 
including parts where the soil is decidedly 
lighter. All my plants have had .a dressing 
of stable-manure, and, when forking around 
them, I am careful not-to injure the surface 
roots. In addition to being heavy and dense; 
my soil suffers from bad drainage and a great. 
lack of sun except from about April 1st till 
end of September, and my shrubs and Roses 
suffer from want of ripening of the wood.— 
A. H. WoLuey-Dop. 

[lhe trouble is not infrequently caused by 


eelworm, and is most frequent where the soil_ 


is heavy and tenacious, and where root rami- 
fication is impeded. The bad drainage alone 
may be responsible for much, and for this, if 
you have not an abundance of grit and leaf- 
soil to render it porous, lime should be used 
in preparing a fresh bed. Not infrequently, 
too, in heavy soils the plants canker badly, 
those having very woody root-stocks being 
particularly prone to attacks. In light soils 
the plants root freely superficially, and, pro- 
bably because of great vigour, are less liable 
to attacks. Periodical increase by cuttings 
with Jightened soils is the simplest way out 
of the difficulty, taking these from healthy 
plants. The stem-splitting is chiefly due to 
rupture following wet and frost in spring 
after growth has begun. ] 


Daffodils under Beech trees.—I have under 
Seech trees some Daffodils which are doing 
very badly, with small leaves and few 
flowers. The varieties are Mrs. Langtry and 
a large yellow trumpet variety. The ground 
was well broken up when they were planted, 
about four years ago. Can you tell me of any 
manure which I can apply which the bulbs 
will get and not the trees? When should it be 
applied?—R. F. 8. 
[These bulbous plants under Beeeh trees 


were doomed to failure, and we are not sur- _ 


prised that they are ‘‘doing very badly.’’ 
The root fibre ramifications of the Beech are 
both dense and extensive, the dryness of the 
position and the exhausted condition of the 
soil being quite suflicient t@® account for the 
failure. No manure that you ean apply will 
mend matters, and you had better try 
naturalising these bulbs in more suitable 
places. Daffodils generally love cool or moist 
loams, and in such, in woodland places, are 
among the best things to plant. Where Grass 
does not thrive, or makes but little headway, 
the -chances of success for these or other 
- bulbous plants are very remote.] re 


Tiger-flowers (Tigridias).—How seldom one 
comes across the ‘Tiger-flowers either under 
glass or in the open border, and yet there are 
few plants that call for admiration more than 
a well-flowered potful of. T. Pavonia in early 
spring.” Out of doors Tigridias must be given 
a wari, sunny position in a light; sandy soil, 
planting being best done in April, when flowers 
will appear during the month of June. The 
Tigridia is not a hardy bulb, so should be 
lifted in autumn when the foliage has fully 
ripened, while those grown in-—pots may be 
treated similar to the Freesia. Most of the 
varieties are more satisfactory in pots, ag 
they are not hardy in any. sense and the 
beautifully-marked flowers are soon marred 
by wind and rain. T. lutea is a beautiful 
variety, sweet-scented, and carrying five or 
six’ flowers on a spike, while T. Pavonia has 
but three, which open in suecession. Increase 
can be effected by offsets as well as by seéds, 
the former method providing. the earliest- 
flowering bulbs. The syringe should be used 


freely to ward off red spider, the only enemy 


that I have known to attack them. 
Autumn-sown Sweet Peas.—These are now 

making headway and require attention if the 

best results are to be obtained. The plants, 
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which are now 6 inehes high, should be 
thinned out to a foot or more apart in the — 
rows and given a light dressing of soot, prick- 
ing this into the surface of the ground. Soot, 
apart from keeping slugs at bay, will benefit 
the plants. At the same time it is advisable 
to place small Birch twigs around the plants, ~ 
These, in addition to sheltering them, provide 
the necessary support until the plants are ~ 
large enough for the final staking. The Sweet _ 
Peas are always sown, in these: gardens, © 
during the second or third week in September 
on well-trenched ground, and it is nothing — 
unusual for the plants to reach 10 feet and ~ 
11 feet in height, flowering all the way.up and 
providing enormous quantities of cut blooms © 
with long stalks. Autumn-sown Peas are 
more satisfactory here than spring-sown, and 
withstand prolonged spells of drought better 
than the latter, owing to their vigour and the 
depth_to which the roots go down. I have | 
often observed great gaps among spring-sown © 
plants following a dry spell. They also ap- 4 
pear to be. more susceptible to diséase; at 
least, that is my experience on both light ‘anda 
heavy soils. The first flowers to appear on 
autumn-sown plants are often remarkable for ~ 
gize, colour, and length of stem.—H. M. | 


Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe’s Double.—The 
note by Mr. E. C. Buxton on page 207. will 
serve asa reminder of the existence and value __ 
of-this fine old double Wallflower. Mr. Bux- — 
ton is fortunate in having so many. good © 
plants of this Wallflower, and the reminder 
ef its existence should lead to others seeking — 
to. possess it... Harpur Crewe’s Wallflower ~ 
has, as Mr. Buxton’s note suggests, a longer — 
life than the ordinary double Wallflowers — 
raised from seeds, but it is also quite distinct, — 
being, less lumpy and more elegant in every 
way than they. Then the clear yellow flowers | 
are so fragrant that they deserve special refer-_ 
ence. -This plant is easily increased from cut-— 
tings, and I venture to remind ‘readers who 
wish to retain it that it is desirable to keep a_ 
few young plants in hand.—S. Arnorr. 
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Annuals.—Many of those first sown now re- 
quire thinning.-.Owing to the very mild win-~ 
-ter we have experienced slugs and snails are 
a great source of trouble. In view of this, 
thinning must be done gradually or there will 
probably be blanks. All plants should finally ~ 
be allowed ample room for development. More 
seed May now be sown for future displays. 
The annuals raised in‘heat and prieked off into 
frames are now sufficiently hardened. off to ~ 
be transferred to their flowering quarters. If 
this can be done during dull or showery— 
‘weather the cheek of removal will be-slight. 


Iris lacustris.—One of the most delightful 
dwarf Irises is Iris Jacustris, a native of 
moist, gravelly beds by the side of some of 
the North American lakes, but easy to grow 
in a good border, especially if a little damp 
but in full sun. It only gréws some 4 inches 
high, has leaves like those of a Bearded Flag | 
Iris, but smaller, of course, and wonderfully 
big pale blue or lavender flowers with a crest 
down the eentre. It is lovely on the lower 
parts of roekwork, where it can have plenty 
of moisture. It is quite hardy in most parts 
of the United Kingdom.—S. Arnorr. 


Tufted Pansies (Violas).—These have all 
been planted in their flowering quarters. A 
light but rich compost suits Violas, and in 
planting they should. be let, well into the 
soil. Plants that have been left to do duty 
a second year were trimmed and made tidy, 
and afforded a top-dressing of well-deeayed 
manure and leaf-mould. As a rule, Violas 
are most satisfactory when raised from eut 
tings annually.—F. W. G. * 


Polyanthuses raised from seed sown ii 
boxes are ready for pricking out into nursery 
beds on a cool border. There are many fine 
strains which come fairly true from seed. 
The present is a suitable time to sow seeda in 
a @00] spet outdeors.—F. W. @. 3 
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FERNS. 


e Ringtone ienved st Polypodiums. 


~ THE genus Polypodium is a very extensive 
one and of wide distribution, In the form 
of the fronds, in habit, and other particu- 
lars, there is a wide difference among them. 
In some of the species, and in several gar- 
den forms, the fronds are of a distinctly 
glaucous tint, which feature has led to their 
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being extensively used for decoration, as" 
they afford a pleasing yariety to the rich 
a 
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greens of mosi Ferns. The oldesi of this 
& _ class is 

PoLyPpopIUM 6 LE which was introduced 
3 long ago as 1742. It occurs principally 
as an epiphyte, the large, creeping rhizomes 
being just at home among the vegetable 
_ débris collected in the forks of trees and 
similar spots. It forms a_ bold-growing 
specimen, which at its strongest will bear 
_ fronds each 8 feet to 5 feet in length and 
9 inches to 18 inches wide. In a smaller 
State, however, it is very effective, and 
plants grown in pots froni 5 inches to 6 
inches in diameter are much admired. For 
this. reason, combined with its distinct 
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colouring, it is, and has long been, a popu- 
jar Fern for market. In this Fern the 
specific name of P. aureum and the popular 
title of Golden Polypody, by which it is also 
known, are usually regarded as being de- 
rived from the bright yellow, brown- 
colonred scales with which the older por- 
tions of the rhizomes are clothed, but the 
golden masses of spores, which are freely 
produced, have also been suggested. as a 
probable cause for the name. Another of 
the same class is 

POLYPODIUM GLAUCUM, known also by the 
name of P. aureum sphoradocarpum. The 
glaucescent: character of the fronds is even 





Polypodium Mayi cristatum, 
YP y 


more pronounced than in the case of P. 
aureum, from which it differs in the stalks 
being longer and more slender, while “the 
leaflets are narrower than those of P. 
aureum. They are also thicker in texture, 
and have on the upper surface a closely-set 
border of whitish dots. The fronds, too, 
do not attain the same dimensions as those 
of P. aureum. Of garden forms partaking 
more or Jess of the characters of these two 
species: there are several, included among 
them being 

P. Mayr, whose fronds are so markedly 
undulate at the edges as to give them quite 
a crispate character. It is also of a beau- 
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tiful glaucous blue colour. Another and 
well-marked form is 

PotypopDIuM Mayr cristatuM. In this, as 
will be seen by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, ‘the fronds, in addition to their keing 
cr isped at the edges, are also crested at the 
tips. 

PoLypopIuM MANDAIANUM is a particularly 
bold, strong-growing variety of this section, 
whose fronds will attain a length of 6 feet. 
They are cut and slashed in a remarkable 
manner. In this Fern the fronds are, when 
young; of a pleasing light green shade, but 
as they mature the glaucous tint becomes 
very pronounced. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Ferns.-—With the advance of spring 
most of us endeayour to ‘‘ tidy up’’ as much 
as possible, and among other things some are 
inclined, for the sake of neatness, to cut over 
the withered fronds of Lastreas, Osmundas, 
and other Ferns. While this may, in the 
average season, do no particular harm, yet it 
ought to be borne in mind that the withered 
leaves form a fhatural protection to the 
crowns. If removed prematurely the crowns 
are exposed not only to frosts, but to the 


-bitter winds, usually associated with spring, 


after the tender fronds begin to unfold.—A 
ScoTTIsH GARDENER, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties, 


Weed-killers.—Between now and the bed- 
ding-out period Grass-edged walks and drives 
infested with weeds to such an extent that to 
get rid of them by hoeing and raking is out 
of the question should, during a spell of dry 
weather, be dressed with one of the prepara- 
tions sald for the purpose. As these are 
generally of a poisonous. nature great care 
should be exercised in their use, both in re- 
gard to the vessels in which they are mixed 
and applied and in keeping the preparation 
under lock and key. The person applying it 
should wear leather gloves and mix no more 
than ean be applied on any one day. Wash 
all vessels used in connection-with it when 
finishing for the day, or otherwise lock them 
up to prevent accidents occurring. Watering- 
eans specially made for the purpose are sold 
by most makers of these weed-killers. If 
used according to directions gravel paths and 
drives will remain clean for the remainder 
of the season. Lawns now require a great 
deal of attention in regard to mewing and 
rolling, and those set apart for croquet, 
tennis, and bowls, will need special eare to 
maintain them im good playing condition. . In 
places inaccessible to the mowing-machines 
the Grass should be cut either with a scythe 
or stiears and the verges of the lawns kept 
regularly clipped. 

Box edgings, wherever they may be situ- 
ated, should be elipped, and to ensure uni- 
formity use a garden line as a guide to cut 
the sides by wherever the lines are straight. 
Cut the fop as level as possible with the aid 
of hedge shears. Clipped at this time of year 
the Box quickly recovers and makes new 
growth, and looks neat for the remainder of 
the season, 


Fruit- houses.— Gradually lessen the amount 


of winter covering on outside Vine borders 
so that it may be finally dispensed with by 
the third week in the month, when, after 
raking off any loose material lying thereon, 
give the surface a dressing of Vine manure, 
lightly prick it in with-a fork, and, if avail- 
able, thinly muleh with horse-droppings. 
Late Hambros ‘will. now be making rapid 
growth and requiring attention in respect ‘to 
the removal of: surplus shoots, stopping at 
the second leaf beyond the bunch seletted to 
remain, and the gradual tying down of.the 
shoots to the trellis, doing this either in the 
early morning or late afternoon. The stronger 
the growth the more care should be exercised 
in regard to this detail. As the blooming 
period is approached afford a little fire-heat, 
if possible, during the night until the berries 
are set, when, if absolutely necessary, it may 
be dispensed with and the greatest use made 
of solar warmth to keep the temperature from 
falling to too low a point before the early morn- 
ing. Under these conditions damping’ down 
each day should be done in accordance with 
the weather. As soon as the berries begin to 
swell reduce the bunches to the required 
number on each-rod, and then start thinning. 
Forced shrubs, ete.—Get those of a hardy 
nature which have passed out“of bloom inured 
to the outer air and then plant them out>in 
the reserve ground or some suitable place 
where they can make in due course new wood 
and become available again for the same pur- 
pose in the course of two or three seasons. 
More tender subjects should, when necessary, 
be pruned back, or haye some of the older 
wood thinned out, and be placed in warmth 
to promote new growth. Harden off Callas 
and eventually plant them out or place in full 
sun to undergo a thorough ripening. Plant 
out, forced bulbs in shrub beds and borders 
or where they will serve to beautify some 
outlying place under trees, in the orchard, or 
similar spots. Narecissi, in particular, are 
admirably suited for this. A. W. 


Midland Counties, 


Chrysanthemums should now be in a suit- 
able condition for the final potting. All 
materials required for the work should be 
prepared beforehand, so that no delay occurs 
when potting has, commenced. It is always 
advisable to prepare and thoroughly mix the 
soil some days before using,. placing it in an 
open shed and turning it every two or three 
days. On no account should the soil be used 
when wet. It is better to err on the side of 
dryness, as in potting at this season it can 
hardly be made too firm. Good fibrous loam 
should’ form the principal part, and this 
should be pulled to pieces about the size of 
Walnuts. _. Much depends on the nature of the 
loam as to the quantity required. If fibrous, 
use four parts and add-a small quantity of 
wood-ashes, 3-inch bones, and a ‘6-inch potful 
of a suitable artificial manure to every 
barrow-load and snfficient coarse sand to en- 
sure the mixture being porous. If the-loam 
is stiff some fine mortar-rubble. and well- 
decayed Jeaf-soil should be added, with a 
slight dusting of fresh soot. The strength of 
the plants will determine the size of pots to 
be used, but generally 8-inch or 9-inch-—pots 
are large enough. The pots and drainage 
should both be scrupulously clean and dry. 
On the top of the crocks a few 34-inch bones 
may be sprinkled. Pot firmly, and, in doing 
60, place the top of the old ball well below the 
surface of the new soil. See that each plant 
is properly supported and tied loosely, leaving 
plenty of room for the shoots to grow, and, 


-after potting, place them in a-sheltered posi- 


tion so that protection ean be -afforded ° if 
needed. 

Primula sinensis.—If ceeds were sown in 
April the plants will now-require potting into 
small, clean pots. The soil should consist of 
rich loam and -leaf-soil in equal parts, with 
sufficient sharp sand to keep it sweet and 
porous. Place them near the glass in a close 
pit, and syringe with clear soft’ water twice 
daily. : Further sowings may be made now in 
finely-sifted soil. 


Cinerarias.—Young seedlings may be potted 


as soon as 2 second rough leaf has been made. 
Place them in a close, cool pit, and shade 
from strong sun. When well rooted, ventila- 
tion should be given freely, and they must 
never be allowed to suffer from want of water 
at the roots. For successional plants sow 
again and grow in a clean, well-ventilated pit. 
French Beans.—Plants which are pushing 
through the soil will require protection from 
frost and cold winds, but this crop will repay 
the cultivator for any extra trouble bestowed 
on them. Fortnightly sowings may be mnde 
from now,onwards, in order to keep up a 
supply of tender young pods. 
Spinach.—F'requent sowings should be made 
of some of the broad-leaved, long-standing 
varieties, which are a great improvement on 
the older kinds. The Carter is an excellent 
variety. Sow at this season in the coolest 
part of the garden on well-manured. and 
deeply-worked soil. In very hot seasons 
there is often a difficulty in maintaining an 
unbroken supply of true Spinach during the 
summer. New Zealand Spinach is an excel- 
lent substitute. A small sowing may now be 
made on a south border unless it has been 
sown in pots and raised under glass, which is 
much the better way of*treating this + valuable 
vegetable. This variety, being very tender, 
should not be planted till quite the end of the 
month on'a warm border. Sprinkle overhead 
frequently to give it a good start. The hotter 
and drier the season the better will it thrive. 
Strawberries are looking remarkably well 
and are throwing up very strong trusses of 
bloom. As a protection from frost a double 
thickness of fish-netting has been placed over 
the beds. Rew::G: 








“Tuberous Begonias are also useful for-a sum- 


~ment. Begonias do not fulfil. 
~ must have plenty of moisture, and, if nothing 7 
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Scotland. 


Plant-houses.—In the cool greenhouse, 
‘plants intended for the summer and autumn 
display will now have replaced spring-flower- 
ing subjects. Among the-latter Arum Lilies 
have been noteworthy, and in a short time ~ 
these will be planted out during the summer. 
Many prefer to dry off these Lilies and to 
expose them, in the pots in which they were 
grown, to the direct summer sun, but I find 
it more convenient to plant them out, and, as 
the results are good enough, I have continued 
to follow the planting-out system. <A good 
specimen of Primula malacoides, if placed on 
a gravel walk in a shaded place, will provide 
plenty of seedlings for another season. 
Among plants introduced to the greenhouse 
ati this time Zonal Pelargoniums are, of 7 
course, conspicuous. * It is better, I think, to- 
grow a good batch of a few good colours than © 
to strive after a ‘collection’ of different: 
varieties. The other day I heard such a 
“collection ”’ described, rather disparagingly. 
as a “museum,’’ and although the individual 
plants were not ineffective, the lack of a good 
mass of any given colour certainly detracted 
from the appearance of the house as a whole. 
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mer.and autumn display in a cool greenhouse 
or conservatory. It is questionable whether 7 
these plants. are so popular under glass as 
they were at one time, precedence, nowadays, 
being given -to plants which bear flowers ~ 
which are useful for eutting, which require- 
Hydrangeas 
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else {gs available in the way of a stimulant, © 
weak soot-water is well adapted for their 
needs. The old Diplacus glutinosus, Begonia 
Weltoniensis, TB. rosea, and Heliotropes are 
also serviceable. ~A sowing of Schizanthus 
made some time ago will provide useful 
plants for flowering in late_autumn. In the 
stove Amaryllises are striking at this season. 
The raising of seedlings is a_very interesting 
hobby, and there are one or two good things 
among those flowering for the first time 
during this. season. Gloxinias come along — 
rapidly now. If any particular colour is in 
request leaf-cuttings taken» now will root 
readily in a_ close, moist, propagating-pit — 
which has a trifle ‘of bottom-heat. If not 
already started, Caladiums may be got to 
work without delay. No one can have too 
many of the useful C. argyrites. Should — 
Gesnera corms have been put rather thickly 
into pans to start, the plants may. now be — 
singled out and put Separately into 5-inch 
pots. Plants in such pots are useful for 
general purposes, but df specimens be required 
the needful number may, by and bye, be given 
9-inch pots. Cuttings of Bryophyllums for 
winter flowering should now be taken. These 
fare very easily grown. Cut-back Dracenas 
will now be throwing up plenty of sturdy 
shoots. These, slipped off with a heel and 
put into the propagating-case, will soon make 
thrifty plants. While there is nothing very 
special about Coleuses, a few plants of good — 
colours are useful. Watering now absorbs 
some time, but there is not so much firing 
required except when the weather is dull or 
wet. 

Pricking off seedlings ealls for Sttentions 
and such things as- Cinernria stellata, ©. 
grandiflora, Primula obconieca, P. sinensts,. 
and Celosia plumosa. were attended to in the 
course of the week. Further sowings of 
Cinerarias and one of Primula malacoides _ 
were also made. 

Hardy plant borders.—A beginning has © 
been made with the bre aking down and raking 
of hardy plant borders. ~This work extends 
over a considerable period, and at present is 
being interfered with by almost continuous 


rains.. Staking and tying are being attended 1 
to as the work goes on. 






















W. McGutrroa. 4 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. j 
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FRUIT. 


Gooseberry Whinham’s Industry. 


APART from the value of this Gooseberry 
when ripe, it is a first-rate variety for gather- 
ing green, being especially valuable where 
large quantities of small green Gooseberries 
are required for bottling. It isa very prolific 
variety, and is, in addition, a sure and con- 
sistent: cropper. The berries, which are red, 
are, when ripe, of good size, and, if not of the 
highest flavour, are yet-of very good quality. 
OreP. 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Planting fruit trees. —I intend to plant 





bush fruit trees (Apples, Pears, Plums) next 
November, on a plot of ground whieh, three 
years ago, was pasture land, but was then 
ploughed up for potatoes, and has grown: a 
crop each year since without being manured 
or treated in any way. It is rather light, 
stony land, with sandy clay 2 feet 6 inches 
down. What would be the preparation for 
the land to get it into the best possible order 
for the reception of the fruit’ trees?—B. 
LT OSTER. 

[If the subsoil was loosened as well as the 
Surface at the time the plot in question was 
broken up, give it a good manuring now and 
zrow some crop on it that will come off by the 
middle of October, and leave it ready for 
planting the trees in November. It is now 
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too late, but a crop of Potatoes would have 
been the best preparation, as the necessary 
working and cleaning, and finally the lifting 
of the Potatoes, would have left the soil in 
ideal condition for planting: — If the subsoil 
has not been disturbed the plot should then 
be dug two spits deep, merely breaking up 
the strata lying below this and leaving. it 
there. That the soil may become settled by 
planting time this double digging, or bastard 
trenching, should be done now. If you have 


Manure, work it in between the first and 
second spits. This, if fairly rotten now, 
would become converted into humus by 


November, and mix with the soil when the 
holes are dug for the trees. This is prefer- 
able to using rank or rotten manure at plant- 
ing time. The reason for recommending the 


Gooseberry Whinham’s Industry. 


digging in of manure at ajl is, that seeing you 
have been cropping the plot with Potatoes 
since it was first ploughed up, it must ere this 
have become impoverished and be greatly in 
need of fertilising: | 


Vine leaves, injury to.—Would you kindly 
inform me what is the matter with the Vine 
leaves enclosed? The Vine is a Black Ham- 


burgh. The roots were lifted in the late 
autumn last year, and fresh earth, etc., 
added. The drainage is good and the ventila- 


tion moderate. Heat is kept on after the 
Vine has started, and it is showing, as usual, 
well for fruit.—G., Lockeridge. 


[The Vine leaves submitted bear no trace 
of having been injured through insect 


agency, or from any form of disease, and we 
can therefore only surmise that the injury 
has been due to scalding or sun-burning 
owing to the foliage not being. sufficiently 
hard in texture to withstand the direct 
rays of the sun. If correct. in our sur- 
mise the condition which brought about the 
trouble is, or would be, due to the root sys 
tem having been so recently disturbed, and 
to a sufficient period of time not having 
elapsed before the demands made upon it, by 
the developing of leaves, would admit of the 
latter being more robust and capable of re- 
sisting sunshine without sustaining damage. 
The leaves sent are rather flimsy, and are 
not so large as they might .be, whieh, of 
course, the recent lifting may be held 
accountable for. The trouble, no doubt, would 





have been averted had it occurred to you to 
afford a thin shade to the roof of the vinery 
a few weeks ago, such as two or three thiek- 
nesses of. old netting, or by syringing white- 
wash over it, making the latter with butter- 


milk or skim-milk insteid of water. If the 
scalding still goes on do this now. As the 


Vine becomes more re-established, and makes 
new roots in quantity, the trouble should 
gradually disappear. You should not crop 
the. Vine heavily this season—in fact the 
lighter the crop the more quickly will it be- 
come rehabilitated.] 

Pear-tree injured,—I shall be much obliged 
if you can let me know what insect is injur- 
ing my Pear-trees, and what can be done to 
destroy the pest? I have a row of espalier 
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Pears of different varieties trained on wires. 
They appear to be perfectly healthy, but all 
of them have damaged leaves like those 
enclosed. Last year they were attacked in 
the same way, the» Pears apparently being 
injured by this pest and falling off when 
small. The trees-are young ones and were 
planted three years ago.—W. Bracuy. 

[The Pear leaves and shoots are affected 
with the fungoid disease commonly called 
‘SCAB ye (Fusicladium pirinum). The 
remedies for its prevention and eure are sul- 
phate of iron in solution, which should be 
applied just before the buds break in spring, 
and Bordeaux mixture, with which the tree 
should be sprayed after the setting of the 
fruit, and as often after as may appear 
necessary. Two pounds of sulphate of iron 
dissolved in 3 gallons of hot water is the cor- 
rect quantity of this to employ, thoroughly 
syringing the trees with the solution. Should 
the fungus appear after this on the young 
leaves spray after the fruit is set with Bor- 
deaux mixture at half, or summer, strength 
—.e., at one-half the strength the mixture 
may be used for spraying with in winter, 
when the trees are dormant. Both remedies, 
with instructions as*to use in respect to Bor- 
deaux mixture, can be had from any dealer 
in garden sundries. Carefully remove and 
burn all badly-affected leaves and shoots at 
once, and spray the trees as soon as you can 
obtain the Bordeaux.] ~ 

Fish-netting as protection.—A correspon- 
dent in a recent number, when comparing the 
merits of tiffany and fish-netting as -protec- 
tive agents, raised an objection to this latter 
as liable to be blown about, and in dashing 
against the trees to injure the blossom. This, 
however, can be prevented by the erection of 
some flat, 3-inch boards at, say, 6 feet inter- 
vals, along the wall. A few boards, 9 inches 
by 4 inch, split into three sections, will “go a 
long way. These should be placed under the 
coping, if one exists, or secured to the top 
of the wall. They may stand out a couple of 
feet or so from the base of the wall and’ be 
let into the ground a few inches to keep them 
steady. Personally, I do not think one can 
beat fish-netting, say, a double thickness of 
g-inch mesh. As a protective agent it will 
ward off all but the most severe frost, while 
at the same time allowing air and moisture 
to get at the trees.—E. B. S., Hard- 
wick. 

Apples, keeping.—Many readers will en- 
dorse all that Mr. J. Crook says on this sub- 
ject (page 224, issue May 1st). Experienced 
cultivators generally advise novices to store 
their Apples in the coolest part of the fruit- 
room, where such rooms’ exist. I well re- 
member two cases, one a garden possessing 
a splendidly-built fruit-room, the other a 
garden with an old low shed. Both had one 
thing in common—namely, a north aspect. In 
the specially-built room it was always difli- 
cult to keep Apples sound till well into 
spring, but in the old shed the ‘same 
varieties would remain plump and fresh till 
May. The atmosphere generally felt damp 
when one entered the room. The shelves were 
1 foot apart.. In an old orehard I once found 


‘some Apples in a dry ditch, under a thick 


coating of leaves, quite sound in June.— 
GasG:,B: 

Fruit garden.—In the case of small fruits 
appearances indicate, so far, excellent crops. 
Gooseberries have set freely and are prac- 
tically out of danger; and, contrary to the 
experience of 1919, the crop of Black Cur- 
rants seems likely to be an abnorntally heavy 
one, Red Currants and White Currants ‘are 
equally satisfactory, and so far as ean at pre- 
sent be seen, the yield of Raspberries and of 
Strawberries will be good. Wall trees are 
coming on rapidly, and while it is too early to 
prophesy, there is no reason to doubt that 
the crops all round will be at least of an 
average description. Apples are coming into 
bloom very freely in the open.—w. McG. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


May lirn, 1920. 


THe fortnightly meeting held on this date was 
by far the largest of recent years, the Society 
having undoubtedly. got back to the normal. 
A. great exhibition from every standpoint, 
with flower beauty and wealth at its zenith, 
it is doubtful if, even in past times, anything 
of a superior nature has been seen at Vincent 
Square. Recalling many an old-time gather- 
ing, we do not remember it ever having been 
surpassed. The wealth of Azaleas and 
thododendrons was worth going a long way 
to see, and in many wondrous colours and 
so-called ‘fart shades”? it ig not possible to 
conceive of anything finer. Even more im- 
posing, and attaining to a perfection not seen 
before, was the magnificence of the Tulips 
from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, a feast 
of beauty such as we have not seen hitherto. 
Not only for colour alone did the flowers 
impel admiration, but, alike for their fresh- 
ness, finish, and faultless condition generally, 
the goblet-fashioned cups remarkable also for 
size. Then there were brilliant groups of 
hardy flowers, the best being that of Primulas 
from Mr. Maurice Prichard, who, showing 
for the first time this year, brought some- 
thing’ worth while, displaying it in first-rate 
style. Then there were Carnations, Roses, 
and Orchids, each playing a part, and play- 
ing it uncommonly well. Then, in clearing 
away the wretched and discoloured canvas 
which far too long has marred the good effect 
of the show and thereby transforming the 
exhibition into one great spectacular whole, 
the Society has done most useful work, the 
improvements being so marked-that we trust 
these canvas screens will never again appear. 
Without the obstructions named everything 
appeared in a new light, the smaller tables 


© affording the exhibitors an opportunity for 


more tasteful work. .From every point of 
view the new- arrangement was an. un- 
mistakable gain, and, as such, was not a 
little appreciated. Of so extensive an ex- 
hibition we have but room for brief particu- 
lars of the more important groups, notes on 
which are appended. 


PULLERS 


Tor these it was a great day, the leading 
English and Dutch growers contributing their 
quota. Head and shoulders above all, how- 
ever, was the’ magnificent lot from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Belfast and 
Dublin, whose group gained a Gold Medal, 
the only one awarded on this occasion. Space 
forbids detailed. particulars, there being 
forty varieties on a space of 300 square feet. 
Glare of the Garden, Massachussets, N. F. 
Barnes, Bonfire, Orange King, Quaintness, 
Sweetheart, Sunset, La Tulipe Noire, Ges- 
neriana lutea, Lucifer, Clara Butt, and Velvet 
Ring were, however, giants among the rest. 
Arranged at the southern side cf the hall 
and catching the sunlight, this fine collection, 
with the new arrangement already noted, 
was a striking feature of a great exhibition. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, also 
staged a remarkable collection of these 
flowers of all sections, a few notables being 
Louis XIV. (bronze), Boadicea’ (orange), 
Walter IT. Ware, Cordelia, Faust, and King 
Tflarold. Of the Dutch growers, Messrs. J. 7. 
Grullemans and Go. were the best; the firm 
staging a considerable collection. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath and Bunyard and Co. also staged 
these flowers. . 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS. 
In this department the Azaleas excelled, 


and we have rarely seen them in “fuller 
splendour. The Messrs. Wallace and Co. put 


up their initial display of them from their _ 


recently-acquired Tunbridge Wells home, a 
district famed in the past for the good growth 


_ Cynthia, and the blue-flowered fastuosum. 


and the colony of spikes of scarlet and crim- 
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and deyelopment of these and allied subjects. 
On this-occasion such things as Floradora, 
Tasso, Magnifica, and a great array of seed- 
lings were displayed.~ Of Rhododendrons, 
Alice, Princess Juliana, and Pink Pearl were 
supreme. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Bagshot, occupied a corner with lovely ex-— 
amples of, Rhododehdrons Alice; Pink Pearl, 














In an opposite corner Messrs. G. Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, showed some excellent — 
Clematises, the vinous-red Ville de Lyon, 7 
Nellie Moser, Lasurstern (fine blue), Marie * 
Bouisselot, and Mrs. G. Jackman (notable — 
whites), and others. Mr. Charles Turner, — 
Slough, excelled with Lilacs, Vulean, Dr. 7 
Lindley, President Vigor, Congo, Mme. ¥ 
Lemoine, and many others being included in ~ 
a comprehensive collection. Messrs. J. Cheal 7 
and Sons and Mr. L. R, Russell also con- 
tributed to-this section. 































HARDY PLANTS. 


Here the group from Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
Christchurch, claimed attention at once, his 
great colony of Primula Aileen Aroon, which 
variety gained an Award of Merit, being of a ~ 
sensational order. Incidentally the group of 
it. demonstrated how to show a good plant, 











son flowers we shall not readily forget. If 
we select another subject for comment from 
the same lot it will be Oxalig..adenophylla, 
quite little plants being crowded with buds 
and blossoms. Among Messrs. R. Tucker's 
outstanding examples were Pinguicula 
grandiflora, Myosotis rupicola, and Incar- 
villea grandiflora, while in that from Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Primula farinosa, Anemone 
sulphurea, Dryas, and Epilobium glabellum 
figured well. All were associated with rock- — 
work. In Mr. Amos Perry’s group the richly- 
coloured Cheiranthus Pamela Purshouse was — 
by far the best thing, a mass of it in richest 
orange showing well. It is a notable plant. 
Irises Artemis, Vaga, and Hoogiana, Of the — 
Regelio set, were also noted. Mrs. BR. Lloyd 
Kdwards had some finely-coloured- Mossy — 
Saxifrages, though her most notable exhibit — 
was the new Forget-me-not Roll of Honour, ~ 
which gained an Award of Merit by a unani- 
mous vote. ~A remarkable specimen of 
Anemone alpina, with, roughly, three dozen 
flowers and buds, was an eye-opener to a _ 
large number. . Mr. ells’ contribution of 
Geum Borisii was welcome and good. Messrs. — 
Carter Page and Co. displayed a delightful — 
lot of Violas, Messrs. Reamsbottom a 
galaxy of Anemones in violet, pink, white 
and red and other shades. Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons,_and Crisp, contributed Viola Lady 
Crisp, the new Primula helodoxa, and 
Pentstemon Davidsoni. Mr. Reuthe sent a ; 
choice lot of Rhododendrons, the new yellow _ 
Caucasian Prony, Molokewiczi, and Celmisia_ 
petiolaris, which is the whitest we have seen. 


x 


ROSES. 


In Messrs. Wallace's group the pretty ~ 
yellow Rosa Hugonis on 4-5 feet sprays was 
notable, Messrs. B. R. Cant showing well of 
Golden Ophelia, Emily Gray, Goldfinch, and 
others. Mr. Elisha Hicks arranged a sump- 
tuous gathering of Mrs. RB. ‘Hicks, so re-— 
hnowned for its fragrance, while Messrs. Cut- | 
bush filled a whole table with cluster sorts, 
the most notable of which was George Elger, - 
yellow of bud and creamy of flower. _ 4 


~ 


CARNATIONS. ; 

Of these Messrs. Cutbush showed their new. 
pink-flowered Renown, Messrs. Allwood Con. 
tributing a goodly collection in which Bishtou 
Wonder was one of the ‘best, the firm also 
displaying the new pinks, Harold and Joan. 
Mr. C. Englemann contributed Carola, Iona, 
Peerless, Saffron, and that unique fancy 
Circe in his usually good styler i 
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ROYAL 
WARRANT, 


RAN SOMES’ 


LAWN MOWERS. 


‘*The Best in the World.’’ 









HAND LAWN 
MOWERS OF 
ALL TYPES. 








“PATENT CHAIN” 
** AUTOMATON.” 


All orders will be executed with 
as little delay as possible. 





ALSO 


MOTOR, HORSE, PONY, 
and DONKEY MOWERS. 


Write for List No. 100 to— 
RAMSOMES, une & JEFFERIES, 


LY 
Orwell Works, IPSWICH. 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND 
SEEDSMEN. - 














FREE OFFER 


es GPs the which has a widespread reputation 










as the Ideal Liquid Oleanser and Disin- 
fectant, has been found from recent ex- 
periments invaluable as an Insecticide. 


“Sophos” is clean and pleasant to handle, and 
does not require to be washed off, being harm- 
less to young shoots, etc. It is economical, 
5 ozs. (three quarters of a teacupful) being suffi. 
cient for mixing with one gallon of cold water— 
with which it mixes readily. 








We want every reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to test “Sophos” as an Insecticide. 
Kindly fill in and post the coupon below, and we 
will send you a 13 oz. trial sample bottle free. 








The only condition attached to this generous 
offer is a simple one, namely, that the recipients 
shall, within one month, drop us a postcard 
telling us of their experience in using ‘'Sophoa'' 
against green fly, miidew, and other pests. 


Please fill in the coupon now before turning the 
page. 











SOPHOS “FREE SAMPLE” COUPON 


| Only one bottle can be sent to each family, 
Petrel Ammonia Works, 
5, Watson Street, Glasgow. 


; Please send one Sample Bottle of “Sophos” 
free to the following address. In accepting your 
offer I am furnishing my Grocer’s name and 
address, and promise to write you within a 
month as requested. 


MY NAME  ..nccccecccccose 
ADDRESS...... 


RUSTIC WORK OF 
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ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
LARGE STOCKS. 


PROMPT DISPATCH. 


GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES 
Forcing 
Houses, 
Vinerles, 
Frames, 
mi) yen conan Heating 


ecm a ( ius, A pparatus, 
ees Cc. etc. 


PORTABLE 
WOOD BUILDINGS 












ASR K Rn 
CSIR a WH Ie, 





Dwellings. Bungalows, Chapels, Mission 
Rooms, Club Houses, Hospitals, Offices; 
Workshops, Boat and Motor Car Houses, 
Stables, Caach Houses, Schools, Billiard 
Rooms, Concert and Drill Halis. Loose 
Boxes, Cricket, Football. Tennis, and Golf 
Pavilions, 








Shelters, 


Cow Houses, Grain 
Stores, Cycle 


and Wood 





Houses, Coal 


Sheds, etc. 














EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

HOUSES, PAVILIONS, SHELTERS. 
Various designs and sizes: 

ARCHES, SEATS, VASES, TABLES, 
FENCES, BRIDGES, etc., etc. 












































POULTRY APPLIANCES. 
incubators, Foster Mothers, 
Rearers, Houses, Runs, 
Hurdles, Coops, Nest Boxes, 
Troughs, Grit Crushers, 
Kennels, Barrows. etc., etc. 


G. W. RILEY, perié Hill, LONDON, S.E.24., 


Contractor to H.M. chaseninons L.¢.C., and 100 Borough and District Councils. 
WORKS AND SHOW GROUND ADJOINING HERNE HILL STATION, 
ABSOLUTELY THE LARGEST IN THE KINGDOM. 
(Proprietors ; The Portable Bungalow Co., Ltd.) Telegrams: Riley, Herne Hill, 


PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRON, AND WOODEN 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Superior Quality. Tenants’ Fixtures. 


Best Material 
throughout only 
used, 
Workmanship, 


» prompt delivery, 
and Best Value 





Telephone: Rrixton 546. 








obtainable 

Guaranteed 

; Inspection 

i Invited. 
M : 
wm THOMSON SONS. D. Illustrated List Pos! Free. 
_CLOVENE ORDS. N. B: Bungalows complete from £59 10 0 
Entertainment Rooms Fy = cs 80 0 0 
Oamping Huts se a 7 2312 6 
Studios Fe’ fi .: 23 12 6 
Garages is e Fi 2615 0 
Sports Payilions + ae = 37 15 0 
Army Type Huts a Ae a 58 0 0 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER Open Air Shelters i" Sete 
to Head Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others i _ SE eases ok c F 
the Hort:cultural Profession. On receipt. of a pats eebeks ane Spach: House of ’ “ A 3 ° 
card, with your name and address, we will send you Garde ener ” Ss 23 a eg 
a free copy of New illustrated Catalogue of Footwear, Wo. der Bui lair 24 ue a 7 10 i) 
Clothing, etc., at ‘direct to wearer” prices. Potting shedsend Workshens.” s ae 2 00 
» ” 


Ask for a copy of ‘' The Head Gardener. 


ERNEST DRAPER & CO., Ltd., Se 
111, ‘‘ Ali British’*’ Works, Northaiipton: 


ALBERT d&& co... ar D., 
181, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 2. 





“LIMETTE” HAS COME TO STAY 
WHAT IS “LIMETTE” ? 


Best and Oheapest all round concentrated Fertilizer on 
the market. 


WHAT WILL “LIMETTE” DO? 
Produce abundant crops of corn, vegetables, fruit and 
flowers. Breaks down clay soils, and renders sour soils 
fertile—Particulars, and prices from BURGUNDY POWDER 
AND CHEMICALS, LTD., Railshead Works and Wharf, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. Telephone: ‘Richmond 409,” 
Responsible Agencies entertained. 
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BEES. 


‘‘The Bee-Master of Warrilow.’’* 


‘Or making many books there is no end, and 
imuch study is a weariness of the flesh.”’ 
This frequently-quoted verse from Ecclesias- 
tes may be quite true in its application to the 
world generally, but it is certainly not 
strictly accurate so far as the bee world is 
coneerned. Of making many books on bees 
there is no great excess. New bee books are 
not plentifully published, and the book under 
review, though one daily paper did refer to 
it as a new publication, and though from its 
present appearance, in Comparison with its 
former honey-coloured cover and unassuming 
thinness, it may be mistaken for a newly- 
written book, it is not so at ally but it-is a 
welcome re-issue of an interesting book, with 


the addition to its original eleven chapters of . 


a further twenty. It is, as its author says, 
‘practically a new volume,’’.the old material 
re-set in better type, and displayed to better 
effect by being re-paged, having an abundance 
of newly-written material added. 

The latter half of the above quotation cer- 
tainly will not apply if any study of the bee 
is undertaken from this book. Though this 
volume cannot be said to be a text-book on 
bee-keeping—and it does. not claim te be so— 
nevertheless there is little information on the 
keeping of bees which cannot be found given 
within these covers in a most attractive 
form. 

I should like to shave found a_ clear 
account of how to introduce a queen to a 
queenless stock.- If anyone hesitates about 
commencing -bee-keeping I should think all 
doubts would be. dispelled during, and cer- 
tainly after, a perusal of these pages. The 
whole procedure is put before the reader in 
such a way as to leave the firm impression 
that bee-culture is a pleasing, profitable, and 
simple hobby. The resulting wonder will be, 
not only that beehives are not found in every 
garden, but also that the reader is not of that 
happy minority of mankind who has bees of 
his (or her) own, to which to look for mental 
refreshment and»an annual replenishment of 
the luxury cupboard, in the shape of honey 
for food and beeswax for the beautifying 
and preservation of the household furniture. 

The perennial puzzle \to novices—how to 
prevent swarming—is solved in one of the 
recognised ways, though here the inevitable 
proviso is wisely added—‘‘ bees do nothing 
invariably.”’ . The invention of the movable 
combs, usually attributed to Langstroth, is 
in this. book set down to the observant 
ingenuity of a certain Major Munn in the 
concluding chapter, which brings the book to 
an end in rather an abrupt manner. The 
general get-up of the book is very good, 
which the unfortunate upside-down printing 
of the illustration, “‘ A Natural Honey-bee’s 
Nest ” (page 192) does not take away from at 
all. 

There are a couple of matters of whicl Mr. 
Tickner Edwardes makes a great point, and 
which to me are very gratifying, inasmuch 
as I have always pressed them in the pages 
of GARDENING. The former is found on page 
22, where the Bee-master of Warrilow is 
asked by his visitor whether, after all his ex- 
periences, he can lay down for beginners one 
royal maxim of success above any other. 
The reply is:— 

“Let British bee-keepers cease to im- 
port queen bees from Italy and elsewhere 
and stick to the good old English black. 

She is a more generous honey- 
maker in indifferent seasons ... and 
stands the ups and downs of the British 
winter better than any of the fantastic 
yellow-girdled crew from overseas.”’ 








*"The Bee- Master of Waniilow,” by Mr. Tickner Edwardes, 
price 7s. 6d. Megsrs, Methuen, 39, Eecex-street, Londcn, W.O. 2. 
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This royal maxim of success is supple- 
mented later on by the remark :— 

“The bee-keeper must never lose sight 
of the main principle of carrying out the 
idea of the bees, not his own. In good 
beemanship there is only one road to suc- 
cess: You must study to find out what 
the bees intend to do, and then help them 
to do it. The best bee-master is 
always the one who most. exactly obeys 
the orders from tle hive.’ 

If the author had ever found occasion to 
modify either of these two pronouncements 
he would certainly have done so in this 
augmented issue of his original publication of 
-1907. 

The second point which J. have always 
striven to press is that -bee-craft is just the 
very occupation for women. 

“Phe work is light. It needs just that 
delicacy and deftness of touch that only 
a2 woman can bring to it. There 
is nothing about it, from first to last, of 
an objectionable character demanding 
inasculine interference.’’ 

But this book is full of excellencies. If it 
only had .a complete index to guide the 
student or the reader to the different details 
of bee-keeping it would make a capital book 
for a beginner. YDPossibly someone may yet 
compile such an index. As it is, this book 
is a delightful and charming inspiration-to- 
wards keeping bees. Its information is prac- 


tical, and conveyed in so attractive a manner 


that non-bee-keepers will read the book with 
delight (and probably take up bees as a re- 
sult!), while the possessor of bees wll often 
take it down from his bookshelf; which it 
will enrich and adorn, to read a chapter here 
and there with which to compare his own ex- 
periences and reflections, and from which to 
flatter himself that he has not missed;at any 
rate, one of the undoubted pleasures of life. 
Nay) lite? B 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Starting tuberous Begonias.— You can 
either start the bulbs in boxes and theh pot 
them on, or you may put each bulb into a 
3-inch pot, shifting on as may be necessary. 
A good compost is equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mculd, with some well-rotted manure and 
silver sand. You-can flower them in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots, which will be large enough. 
but it would be well if you start them in the 
3-ineh pots, to give one shift before placing 
‘into the flowering pots; Aas, unless you are 
very careful as-to watering, the soil may get 
too wet, and the bulbs he’ruined. When the 
pots in which you flower the plants are well 
filled with roots, a little liquid manure will 
be beneficial. 

Treatment cf Bougainvillea glabra (S. J.). 
—Bougainvillea glabra, though in several re- 
spects the finest variety, and succeeding better 
as a pot plant than any other, has the pecu- 
liavity, when grown in this way, of not 
flowering freely. unless subjected to a 
moderate stove temperature during the period 
of growth. It should be wintered in a tem- 
perature of about 59 degs., and while resting 
be kept so dry as to cause the foliage to flag 
somewhat. In the spring cut away some of 
the weakest growths, give more water, in- 
crease the heat 10 degs. or 15 degs., and either 
transfer to a larger pot or top-dress With rich 
soil, and give manure-water freely while in 
growth and bloom. Do not shade the plant. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting (7'. 77.).—There 
is nd doubt you have potted the Aspidistra. too 
deeply, as the roots require to be on a level 
with the surface of the soil. Potting too 
deeply causes the leaves to get deformed, and 
when they expand they split aud are*dis- 
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figured. Aspidistras may remain in the same 
pot for a number of years if the drainage igs” 
good. Repotting in good rich soil and giving 
warm quarters for a month or two would as. 
sist matters.. If not convenient to.repot, give 
a little artificial manure once a week and 
water it in, sprinkling overhead to encourage 
fresh growth from below. If you do repot,” 
take care that you do not over-water until) 
the roots have hegun to work freely in the 
new soil. x] 
Growing Smilax (7?.)—Smilax pays best if 
planted out on a bench in § inches or 9 inches” 
of good loam and well-rotted manure. If” 
seeds are sown now, and the seedlings potted 
on. when large enough into 38-inch pots, and 
then planted out upon a bench as recom 
mended above, you would be able to cut three 
or four crops of strings from such plants pro- 
vided you could maintain a night temperature” 
of about 60 degs. If unable to give them this 
treatment you can, of course, grow them in 
pots, which must be of good size, say, at the” 
least $-inch. Smilax may also be raised from 
suckers from the roots, but seedlings are pre= 


~ferable, and it is far better t® raise a fewe 


plants from seed each year rather than keen 
old and worn-out plants. 3 
Moving Iris stylosa ((. Z.).—Break up 
some of your plants and replant tightly) 
against the hottest wall you haye, keep-— 
ing the rhizomes near the surface. The 
finest plants we have seen were those tightly — 
wedged against a south wall, the roots an 
rhizomes pressing on this. This Iris ret die 
some time to become established. oe 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Marking a tennis fawn (IV. D.).—The court — 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for Vv 
single-handed. game, and for a double-handed — 
game 78 feet Jong and 386 feet wide. It ig) 
divided across the middle (of the length) by a 
net, which should be 8 feet 6 inches high at 
the posts, and about 6 feet at the centre. The™ 
half-court-line_is half-way between the sideg 
lines and parallel with.them. The service | 
lines are 21 feet from ‘the net and parallel” 
with it.” We believe whiting in a liquid state 
is,used for marking. We do net reply to 
queries by post. See rules to correspondents. — 








: SHORT REPLIES. S| 
EL. G. Awdry.—Please send specimen of the | 
insect you refer to. 4 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of Plants.—/. G. T.—1., Sedum 
roseum. 2. Veronica gentianoides variegata.” 
8. Dicentra formosa probably; no flower re-— 
mained; specimen received very much 
mangled. W. S. M.—1. Buddleia globosay 
2. Fabiana imbricata. 3. Lavandula pins? 
nata. 4.. Teucrium ~ fruticans——H;? RS 
—Cottage:. Tulip. Le »-Merveille ——H. Ja 
Dinkin.—Your Lilae is Souvenir’ de Louis- 
Spath, the finest of this shade.——W. H. B.-—7 





1. Claytonia perfoliata. » 2. Pelargonium) 
Scarlet Pet. 8. Pelargonium tomentosum.. 4. 
Lithospermum prostratum.——dA/. Donovan.— 


A leaf of one of the many varieties of Ivy. 


Name of fruit.—-P'ish.—Specimens insuf- 
ficient. 3 2 —- a 


Spraying. 
Apropos the articles which appeared in 
recent issues of this journal, it will interest 
show-going readers to learn that Vermorel 
‘““Helair’’ spraying and~ lime ~- washing 
machines will be on view at the following 
agricultural shows:—Royal Dublin, Roya 
Ulster, Royal Agricultural Society, Deyon 
and County Agricultural, Bath and West and 
Southern Counties, Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire Show, Essex County, Sussex 
County, and Pershore. it 
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| Front door and area gardens.—The garden 
lat the front door, be it ever so small, is not 
the least interesting portion of ground under 
cultivation. Indeed, in very many instances 
jnpear to a town it is the only bit of space 
iwhere it is possible to grow flowers. It is 
surprising what may be done with a patch of 
‘ground leading up to a front door—possibly it 
fay be only a narrow border, and will not 
jaold much in the way of plants. In such cir- 
amstances there are not a few annuals that 
zome to one’s aid. I am thinking of brightly- 
oloured things like Tropxolums, Field 
iPoppies, Lobelias, -Marigolds, the annual 
Jhrysanthemums, which are so free-flowering, 
and Petunias, while Canterbury Bells, 
Pansies, and Antirrhinums will give much 
satisfaction. It should not be forgotten that 
for spring blooming, Wallflowers make a 
orave show. On the walls of the house 
Danary Creeper, Clematises, Vitis inconstans, 
jimd Hops, the last two providing ample leaf- 
ige in a town, will often do well. 
Fes: a oak 
Window-hboxes.—Many readers are now, I 
suppose, preparing their window-boxes for 
summer-flowering plants, but those who filled 
heir boxes two-months ago with bunch Prim- 
roses or Pansies, Forget-me-nots, and Wall- 
jlowers will have beautiful spring effects at 
ii very small cost. When these come out the 
)oxes can be filled with Begonias, with a 
ordering of hanging plants of some kind. 
jhast summer I saw a large box filled with 
Balsams, and they looked very effective. 


} * * *% 

| Sowing hardy annuals.—There is an ad- 
vantage in not sowing all the hardy annuals 
00 early, as it enables one to have a succes- 
sion ef flowers for a much longer period in 
ihe garden, and-so towards the end of May it 
Sa good plan to make a second sowing of 
aseful things like Mignonette, Sweet Peas, 
Bield Poppies—even Asters will be all right 
ma warm border, and frequently do as well 
as, if not better than, those raised under 
glass. The Coreopsis is an annual which no 
(me who cares for cut flowers should do with- 
jut, for it is free-blooming, and, from a sow- 
(mg in May, one may have plants that will be 
D2 perfection in August and September. 

Pi ae 3 

| Amateurs’ greenhouses.—The modern cheap 
glasshouse has had the effect of multiplying 
such structures, but, as a rule, the winter 
nonths play sad havoc with their contents. 
The fault lies with the amateur gardener. 
Who endeavours to cultivate plants both suit- 
ible and unsuitable for cool houses. Many 
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Qlants advertised as suitable really need an - 
Intermediate temperature, and it is at this 


‘ime of year that one is able to note most 
2asily the results of a continuously low tem- 
verature. It is the cold damp that kills the 
plants, and in these greenhouses the heating 
Apparatus is the weakest part of the arrange- 
ment. In anything like a severe frost it ig a 
failure. Possibly no visible harm results, but 
if this is repeated the plants suffer at the 
toot, and after a time begin to look sickly, 
and in the end die. 

. ; ee ae 

Shading Ferns. — From now onwards 
throughout the summer the shading of Ferns 
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requires consideration. It is a point in Fern 
culture that is far too frequently carried to 
excess, the inference being that, because some 
Ferns thrive best. with shade, others must 
necessarily do the same. When shading is 
employed, particularly if it be at all dense, 
the growth of the majority of the plants is 
considerably weakened. This is further 
aggravated by the adgption of permanent 
shading during dull weather. The result isa 
soft, flaccid growth which, in the case ot 
many of the Adiantums, is further seen in 
enlarged pinne. This, in some instances, 
may look very well, but it is not of such an 
enduring nature as one would desire. Heavy 
shading, when not really required, results in 
an excessive atmospheric pressure. Where 
permanent shading is used it should-be of as 
light a character as can be employed with 
safety. Do not on any account smother the 
glass as if whitewashing a wall or a ceiling, 
but lay on the mixture as lightly as possible, 
or employ the thinnest of shading material, 
which is, of the two, the better medium. 
* * * 

Unhealthy Ferns.—The brown markings fre- 
quently seen on the fronds of Maidenhair and 
other Ferns are usually due to bad root action. 
It is probable that the roots are badly 
diseased through want of drainage, the soil 
in the pots remaining constantly wet. To 
remedy the defects repot after allowing the 
roots to dry. Take off all the bad fronds, 
and when the plants have just started into 
growth again shake out of the pot and cut 
away the lower part of the ball of roots. If 
the roots.are much matted together they may 
be loosened with a pointed stick, taking care 
not to damage them, saving those with the 
bright green tips. They may be potted a 
little lower than previously. The compost 
should consist of good loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. When repotted, shade and keep close 
for a few days in a temperature of about. 
70 degs. Later on, when established, they 
Should be gradually exposed and air given. 
Watering after repotting is very important, 
as, if the soil gets too wet and sour, failure 
is sure to follow, and it is equally damaging 
to allow them to become too dry at the roots. 


* * * 

Blue and white Cornflowers.—Many of our 
common annuals have a special charm in the 
garden, and amongst them the Cornflower 
holds a foremost place. Last year I had some 
of the white sent me by a seed-house to try, 
and although there were some blue flowers, 
this was no detriment. I have never seen a 
white that was so large and pure. So con- 
tinuous were these in flowering. that good 
blooms were cut well into November. Frost 
does not affect them. When they have at- 
tained their normal height they branch out 
and bloom in every direction. My method is 
to put a few spray-sticks amongst and around 
them to keep them erect.. Nothing can possi- 
bly be more beautiful than these sown 
amongst shrubs. 

Bo * *& 

Annuals for dry soils.—Those who have to 
contend with dry, sandy soils frequently ex- 
perience disappointment with annuals, some 
of them making a poor show should a hot 
summer ensue, One of the best for such a 
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FLORA. 


“TO SECURE ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Intercsis should be addvessed to '' Flowa,.” Garpgenina ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln's Ines Fields, Londen, W.C. 2. 


position is the Antirrhinum—an old subject 
that is best treated as an annual. If placed 
in heat, the seeds will speedily germinate, 
and the plants give many blossoms from July 
to the end of September, if the old flower- 
stems are cut off. Another equally useful 
annual, with bright-yellow blossoms, will be 
found in Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum 
segetum grandiflorum), seed of which may 
now be sown in the open ground. 
x * we 

A blossom for night.—We make provision 
for blossoms in our gardens for fragrance, 
but seldom think of those that emit their 
sweet scent at nightfall. One such should be 
in every garden. I refer to the Night-scented 
Stock (Mathiola bicornis), an insignificant 
blossom, but extremely fragrant. A pinch of 
seed sprinkled in the borders, however poor 
the soil, will give a harvest of flowers, whose 
scent will be perceived on a summer night. It 
is an old annual, but there are many ‘still 
who do not know it. 

Portulacas.—An annual that delights in a 
light soil and a warm, sunny border is the 
Portulaca. It is not necessary to sow seed in 
a greenhouse, a cold-frame will suffice, or the 
seeds may be sown just where they are 
wanted for blooming. These are bright, 
showy annuals, make capital plants for beds 
or edging to borders, and bloom for a long 
period. To obviate the need for transplant- 
ing, Portulacas should be sown thinly. Town 
gardeners who have not tried them will not 
be disappointed if space can be reserved for 
them where the sun reaches them. 

* * *& 

Good King Henry.—This vegetable, which is 
little used now, was formerly in great re- 
quest. But with the introduction of the fine 
Spinaches we now have, the Mercury, as it is 
also called, has fallen into neglect. The 
plant is a perennial something like the New 
Zealand Spinach, and the leaves are gathered 
and cooked as Spinach-leaves are. Also 
young shoots are peeled and boiled, then 
eaten as Asparagus, but make a poor substi- 
tute. Its botanical name is Chenopodium 
bonus Henricus. 

* * * 

Broad Beans.—If your Broad Beans are for- 
ward they will be showing flower by this time, 
and it is then that black-fly begins to infest 
the young growth at the top. The best 
remedy is to nip off an inch or so of the tip. 
This usually prevents the attack of the fly 
and also makes the lower flowers produce 
pods of better quality. 

Canterbury Bells are most useful plants for 
the herbaceous border, and if you have not a 
good supply this year see to it that there will 
be plenty next season by sowing the seed now 
und keeping the young plants out of doors 
during the summer, and after that in a frame 
or greenhouse to winter. By next spring you 
will have a collection of fine healthy plants 
which will flower quite early. 

Seedlings.—_Keep a watch on your seed- 
lings and see that snails and slugs do not 
have a meal off them. A little lime sprinkled 
round the young plants is as good a way as 
any, but care must be taken not to let the 
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lime rest on the leaves or it is apt to burn 


them and do more harm than good. 

Staking Peas.—If your Peas are inclined 
to fall over and not cling on to the sticks very 
well bank the soil up a little round them and 
you will find that the extra support will help 
them wonderfully. 


~_- 


SUMMER WALL COVERINGS. 

Ir frequently happens that the idea of wall 
gardening does not suggest itself to the minds 
of many until too late in the season to make 
provision for the planting of hardy subjects, 
and so in some gardens the walls, which 
would otherwise be covered, are left un- 
covered. It does not follow because one 
failed to take ‘‘ the current as it served ’’ last 
November, by planting climbing Roses and 
other subjects, that our walls this summer 
need be entirely unattractive; not, at any 
rate, while we can fall back upon annuals, 
and, although the list is a somewhat short 
one, there is a sufficient number of plants to 
meet the requirements of any garden. Doubt- 
less, the Canary Creeper will suggest itself to 
many as being suitable for running up a warm 
wall, and likewise the Tropzrolums. 'The 
scarlet blossoms of T. Lobbianum are also of 
much use for covering archways, and those 
who have procured galvanised iron arches 
this season cannot do better than plant one 
or two at the foot of them. Charming, too, 
are the cup-shaped blossoms of the Con- 
volvuluses. One may get a nice selection of 
colours—pure white, deep blue, and pale rose. 
These are very effective also when seen hang- 
ing from a balcony or over an arbour where 
they can festoon and have altogether more 
freedom than when an attempt is made to 
keep them in order as on a wall. One is not, 
however, entirely restricted to the use of 
annuals, for that attractive perennial, 
Lophospermum scandens, may be raised from 
seed sown in a brisk heat in the spring and 
planted out about the middle of June. This 
also is a very good subject for hanging down, 
and therefore may be used with advantage 
on balconies, in vases, as well as on the 
walls. I do not think we should entirely over- 
look the Runner Bean. I have on more than 
one occasion planted it to hide a wall which 
is seen from my sitting-room window; not so 
much for the value of the Beans as for the 
improvement it makes from the fine foliage 
point of view. Then, again, even at this late 
date such things as Ivies, Clematises, and 
Virginian Creepers, if very carefully turned 
out of the pots, will often surprise one the 
first season when specially looked after in the 
matter of watering in dry weather. L. 








FLOWER BEDS AND THEIR 
INMATES. 


As inmates of our flower beds for the coming 
summer there are many beautiful hardy 
plants that might with great advantage be 
used in place of the old-fashioned and rather 
wearisome scheme of ‘* bedding out.’’ 

During the war many flower beds were filled 
with such as Scarlet Runner Beans, Beetroot, 
and Carrots. It is not by any means the ob- 
ject of these notes to suggest that we should 
keep these ornamental vegetables and banish 
flowers from our gardens. I only wish to 
point out that other things can with great 
advantage be grown besides Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and Lobelias. It will be a pity 
if all our gardens go back to this dreary form 
of routine when there are so many other 


plants calling out for our attention. One of , 


the stock answers to this remark is’ that 
nothing is so showy as Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias, which will grow and flourish in 
places and under conditions that would kill 
other plants. The reply to that is that there 
are Various other hardy plants which may be 
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used for bedding and will easily compete wilh 
Pelargoniums. One of these plants is the 
Antirrhinum, not used nearly widely enough 


for bedding out schemes. Its hardiness makes 


it possible to plant out far earlier than would 
be wise with Pelargoniums, and therefore the 
season of flowering will also be a great deal 
earlier. Then, again, the Antirrhinums will 
flourish under most adverse conditions, in 
sun or in shade, and in most barren and wind- 
swept spots. Another point that should ap- 
peal to us very strongly is that the 
Antirrhinum is a purely British plant, and 
the very wide extension of its culture in our 
gardens during recent “years has given an 
enormous stimulus to the English flower seed 
industry. It would be a difficult matter to 
beat some of the brilliant and glorious shades 
of colour recently introduced. ‘There are 
three distinct sections in Antirrhinums :— 
The 

INTERMEDIATE SECTION, in which the height 
ranges from 12 inches to 18 inches, and this 
is, perhaps, the most useful for general pur- 
poses, besides containing some of the best and 
most brilliant colours. Some of the shades 
of pink obtainable in this section are really 
unequalled in other flowers, ranging from a 
very soft and delicate flesh shade to a bright 
coral-red. The lemon-yellow is another very 
excellent colour, and makes a very good com- 
panion for the softer pink shades. Orange 
King is a glowing orange-scarlet, and is about 
the brightest and most vivid colour yet ob- 
tained in Antirrhinums. A very good apricot 
colour is to be found in Bonfire, which, true 
to name, lights up its surroundings with the 
glow and glory of its flowers, which shade into 
pink, with orange and yellow tips. The 

Tom THUMB SECTION contains a very neat 
and compact form of plant. It only attains 
to a height of 6 inches, and thus is admirably 
suited for edging and border work. The 
flowers are borne profusely. through a very 
long period, and their babit of growth is very 
robust and hardy. ‘The shades of colour are 
not quite so varied as in the intermediate 
section, but although fewer, the shades are 
equally good, comprising a delicate pink, pure 
white, and a very good clear yellow. The 

TALL SECTION contains plants growing to a 
height of 8 feet, and these are the plants that 
are more or less perpetual-flowering.. If left 
undisturbed they will often keep blooming in 
a sheltered part of the garden till Christmas, 


and even after. There are several shades of- 


pink, including the brighter and the more 
delicate colours, also a deep crimson, bright 
yellow, and white. One of the new varieties 
is most beautiful and striking, the colours 
being a rare combination of the softest pink 
and bright golden shades, the name of 
Golden Chamois seeming to suit it particu- 
larly well. 


Tulips. 


May 29, 1990. 


For summer bedding the simplest plan is to 
treat Antirrhinums as half-hardy annuals, 
sowing the seed in February, and shifting the 
seedlings to pans or boxes as may be neces+ 
sary. Harden the plants off in good time and 


» plant them out as soon as the beds are free. 


of the Wallflowers and bulbs. The Antire 
rhinums should then begin flowering in June 
and continue well into October. Seed may 
also be sown in July and August, and kept 
growing steadily through the winter in a coo 

greenhouse or frame. Many growers prefer 
this method, as sturdier plants are usually 
the result. Of course, these plants will comk 

mence to flower considerably earlier than the) 
Spring sown ones.’ M. K, Be 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON MAY 13, 1920, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. ft 
Award of Merit. ct 


Cattleya Snowflake, var. Noel, from Sir H. 8. Leon, Bletchle 
Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Medals. 


SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., ywa 
Heath; Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

SILVER BANKSTAN.—Meesrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—M., Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, Surrey, 


FLORAL COMMITTER, 
Awards of Merit. 


Primula Aileen Aroon, froni Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch 
Saxifraga Monica, from Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Ruabon; Chivia 
Nicholas. from Hon. Robert James, St. Nicholas, Richmond 
Yorks; Pzonia Souvenir de Professeur Cornu, from Mrs. 
son, Buckhurst, Tunbridge Wells; Azalea Dr. Oosthock, from 
Messrs. Wallace and Co.,, Colchester ; Myosotis dissitifiora h 
brida Roll of Honour, from Mrs, Lloyd Eawards. y 


Botanical Certificate. 
Iris Cashmiriana, from Captain Troup, Bridgewater. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA,—Mesars. R. and G. Cuthbert, Sout! 
gate, N., for Azaleas; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Azaleas 
and Shrubs. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Oo., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, for Carnations, etc.; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Cris} 
Twyford, for Rhododendrons and Alpines. 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for Roses and Carna- a 
tions; Mr. C. Engelmann, for Carnations; Messrs Jackman, 
Woking, for Clematis; Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, for Saxifrages; Mr, 
C. Turner, Slough, tor Lilacs; Mr. M. Prichard, for Ane 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, for Roses. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Nfiidekst , fF 

G. _Reuthe, for Alpines _ 1 































































Azaleas, etc.; Mr. E. J. Hicks, for Roses; Mr. Amos P. 
Enfield, for ‘Alpines, etc.; Mr. 
hardy plants. 

BRONZE FLORA.—Mesers. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, for Rho- 
dodendrons; Mr. G W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Mr 
L.R Russell, Richmond, for Azaleas, etc. > Messrs. Tucker a 
Son, Oxford, for Alpines. ; 

BRONZE GRENFELL.— Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Lond 
Wall, for Violas; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for Shrubs, etc, 
Messrs. Reamsbottom, Geashill, for Anemones, — - 

BRONZE BANKSIAN, —Mr. G. RB. Downer, Chichester, 
hardy) plants; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons. Edmonton, 
Greenhouse plants and ferns; Mr. W. Wells, Junior, for hardy 
plants; Mr. C..A. M. Jardine, Nightingale Lane, for har 


Jants. 
se NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 
Tulip Alemene, from Messrs, E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem 
Medals, 
GoLp.—Messrs, A, Dickson and Son, Belfast, for Tulips. 
SILVER Grint FLORA.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, fo 


SILVER FLORA —Messrs. Grullemans and Sons, Lisse, Hol- 
land, for Tulips; Messré. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for Tulips. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Sir Montague Turner, Bedford- Haver 
ing, Essex, for collection of Apples. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.'’ 
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Blue Wood 


Mr. JENKINS, in his note (p. 221) on the 
coloured forms of the Wood Anemone; gives 
pride of place to A. n. purpurea, and con- 
Alleni. Were I 
asked which is the finer of the two I should 
not be able to decide, but both are so beauti- 
ful that I feel I could not do without either 
of them. With me the flowers of A. n. Alleni 
have been no larger than those of A. n. pur- 
purea, but that may be owing to the fact that 
the latter has had better culture and has be- 
come thoroughly established under what I 
consider to be ideal conditions. My plants of 
A. n. Alleni being very crowded, and wishing 


to increase the stock, I transplanted them. 


Not having an ideal place at the time, the 

work was deferred until February was well 
/ . 

advanced, the result being that growth was 


| suspended and the flowers are not of normal 


size and opened just as those of A. n. pur- 
purea were passing over. A. n. Alleni is cer- 
The flowers are 
blue—not thé blue of the blue-bag, but they 
but little of the mauve tint which 
characterises the other so-called blue varie- 
ties. A. n. ccerulea, which, I believe, was 


‘found in Wales, is very dwarf, and although 


very pretty and worth a place in any garden, 
I doubt if it will ever be a popular garden 


| plant like A. n. Robinsoni, for'it evidently has 
‘not <the vigour and adaptability as regards 


‘soil-and situation which so highly dis- 
tinguish that valuable garden flower. In a 
general way its home will have to be in the 
rockery, for it evidently loves very free drain- 
age and soil that cannot become close at any 
time of the year. The varietal name is rather 
misleading, for I cannot see much trace of the 
heavenly blue tint in it. It does not differ 
much in colour from A. n. Robinsoni, but the 
- flowers are more refined and exhibit a more 
decided blue tinge. A.n. cornubiensis I con- 
sider a most valuable variety, for it is as 
effective in the bud stage as when the flowers 

are expanded. The only defect of these lovely 
little spring flowers is that they depend on 
the sun for the full expression of their beauty, 
but the buds of A. n. cornubiensis being red, 
the beauty of this Anemone is not dependent 
on the weather; in fact, to me it is even more 
charming in the bud stage than when the 
flowers are open. ° 


This is certainly one of the most delightful 
hardy flowers we have, and, seen in the form 


of a group of two or three dozen plants, it 


Anemones. 


ereates at all times a charming effect. With 
me it is vigorous and increases with tolerable 
freedom. Blue Bonnet, which is the latest 
of all hardy flowers I grow to start into life, 
is now (May 5th) in full bloom, Robinsoni 
being quite past the blooming state. It is, 
therefore, valuable for prolonging the enjoy- 
ment derivable from these lovely little spring 
flowers. There are a nobility and refinement 
in this Anemone which few dwarf hardy 





Salpiglassis sinwatz (see page 298). 


plants possess, but its beauty and effective- 
ness can be seriously marred by unsuitable 


conditions. When not happy it is a poor 
thing, but if conditions are perfectly. congenial! 


it has the stature of A. n. Robinsoni. The 
flowers are as large as those of that variety, 
finely formed, with a suspicion of blue .ex- 
tending over the petals. It is a most beauti- 
ful variety and worthy of much cultural care. 
After a couple of years of tribulation I have 
now about 100 strong bulbs, and my stock 
will probably increase at the rate of 100 per 
cent. At the present moment this Anemone 
is very beautiful with me. I feel convinced 


- tainly love, although I grow A. 


that these varieties would do in that kind of 
grass which never becomes coarse, and they 
could undoubtedly be used in the woodland 
garden, where the fallen leafage would give 
them just what they need. They would 
flourish exceedingly in the shrubbery were it 
not for the tidiness generally practised, which 


involves digging annually. In heavy mois- 
ture-holding soils these Anemones are -not 


likely to be happy unless an abundance of 
leaf-mould or decayed vegetable matter is in- 
eorporated with them. Partial shade they cer- 
n. Robinsoni 
in the open, but I cultivate it, giving the beds 
a good top-dressing of leaf-soil in winter and 
one or two soakings of manure-water in dry 
weather. This attention pays, as not only 
does the stock increase, but the foliage takes 

n great substance and the flower-stems are 
very strong; the flowers are large, with the 
delicate blue shade which renders them so 
charming. When thousands of blooms face 
the sun the effect is charming, especially when 
in contrast with masses of A. apennina and 
the yellow A. ranunculoides. Where this 
Anemone is a bit disappointing give it plenty 
of food; it dearly loves some rotten manure, 
which I, unfortunately, am not able to spare, 
and if leaf-mould is scarce use decomposed 
vegetable matter. In the woodland it be- 
comes nourished in a natural manner, and it 
should be used liberally where hoe and fork 
never come. It was once stated that this 
Anemone was originally discovered in a 
Kentish wood. One or two other localities 
have been mentioned where it has been found 
wild, and I have been told that it has been 
discovered in Norway. Until just lately, how- 
ever, I had never heard that it had been 
found growing wild in quantity, but a lady 
who resides near me tells me that a small 
island.on one of our Jarge rivers is completely 
covered with it. This island is in an out-of- 
the-way part of the country and has evidently 
never been visited at blooming time by anyone 
having a good knowledge of hardy plants, or 
it is quite certain that the greater portion of 
the plants would have been lifted. The lady 
said that it was a ‘‘ glorious sight,’’ and when 
she told her husband of her discovery he said 
she was foolish not to have brought some 
roots with her, as it was a valuable hardy 
flower. The followiug autumn she again 
visited the place and brought home some roots 
which she now has in her garden. It is, I 
suppose, quite settled that this Anemone is 
simply a variety of the common white form, 
but it seems curious that it should in this 
instance monopolise the whole of a rather 
extensive area, where it must have been grow- 
ing for, perhaps, centuries without variation. 

Byfleet, Surrey. J. CORNHILL, 
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Salvia patens.—I was surprised to learn 
from GARDENING (p. 240) that ‘‘ Dorset’”’ finds 
that the roots of Salvia patens do not thrive 
after they are four years old. Mine, planted 
here in 1893, have been in the ground ever 
since, and up to. last year have done well. I 
am hoping that they will not fail me this 
year. Perhaps taking up the roots y arly 
makes the difference.—D. W., Failand House, 
Bristol, 

The Gentianella (Gentiana  acaulis).— 
Beautiful as many of the more recent intro- 
ductions undoubtedly are, pride of place must 
be given to this. It is the great Bell Gentian 
of the Alps, and the depth of eolour in the 
flowers is developed to a wonderful degree. 
With me it grows between sandstone blocks 
on a small retaining wall, where it enjoys the 
full sun, with a cool, moist bank. behind. 
Every little growth is flowering, as many as 
fifteen blooms each 2! inches long and 2 inches 
across being counted on a single plant.—B. M. 

The Throat-wort (Trachelium ceruleum).— 
It is strange that, in the search after plants 
which are not stereotyped (so to speak) for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration, the 
Throat-wort (Trachelium ceruleum) is so 
often overlooked. It is valuable from August 
until almost the end of October, and the plant 
is of the easiest possible culture. Seedlings 
reach flowerilig size in six months. Propaga- 
tion from cuttings is, I think, preferable to 
raising seedlings, as the resulting plants are 
dwarfer and more compact. The trusses, 
pale blue in colour, are freely produced, and 
while those on the terminals are the finer, the 
laterals bear flowers of quite good quality as 
well. There is a white form of T. ceeruleum, 
but it is not so effective as the type.—W. McG. 

Azara microphylla.—There are few more 
elegant shrubs or small evergreen trees than 
the above, which now bears a profusion of its 
inconspicuous yellow flowers. Like the 
majority of flowering trees and shrubs, the 
quantity of bloom produced this year is un- 
usual. It is always admired during the 
winter on account of its small, deep, glossy, 
green leaves thickly arranged on the frond- 
like branches. At this season it presents a 
double attraction, for although the flowers—- 
which have no petals—are produced from the 
underside of the branches, and, consequently, 
out of view, they perfume the air. for some 
distance around with their vanilla-like fra- 
srance. The group of it here is growing on 
high ground at the foot of large Seotch Firs 
and in the company of masses of Viburnum 
Tinus, which are loaded with flowers. It is 
a Chilian shrub, having been introduced into 
this country as far back as 1861.—Sussex. 

Oxalis floribunda rosea.— With me this is 
now (May 7th) coming into bloom, and. will 
be effective for several months. This Oxalis 
is 1 very accommodating plant. It will thrive 
and will bloom profusely and continuously 
for a long period under conditions which 
would be fatal to flowering plants generally. 
I have a group of the pink and white varie- 
ties at the foot of some old Yuecas, where the 
soil becomes as dry as dust in hot weather. 
No position could be more unfavourable for 
summer-blooming plants, but this Oxalis 
Seems to rejoice in the heat and drought. At 
this season the foliage is very attractive, the 
tender green leaves covering the soil and 
showing up the flowers to great advantage. 
In my experience it is quite hardy, severe 
frost not affecting its Vitality. In heavy soils 
it May not be a success, but where moisture 
does not linger overmuch it will be found 
satisfactory. Any plant that will flourish in 
poor, very dry soil, and which needs no at- 
tention with the water-pot is valuable, especi- 
ally when it is covered with a profusion of 
bright blossoms for many weeks.—J. Corn- 
HILL, Surrey, 


Geum Heldreichi splendens.—The brilliant 
orange tone of the flowers of this makes this 
plant very welcome in the rock garden in 
spring. Although~-the individual blossoms do 
not last very long they are produced in such 
profusion as to compensate for that defect, 
and the plant goes on blooming for a long 
time, with a second flowering season in the 
autumn. It must have a position not too dry, 
but otherwise its requirements are simple. It 
produces plenty of seed, and self-sown seed- 
lings spring up all round the plants if allowed 
to do so.—N. L. ; 


Pernettyas not fruiting.—In reference to 
Pernettyas failing to fruft.(p. 242), I think it 
is necessary to buy plants with berries on 
them, and then T have no doubt whatever but 
that they will continue to bear fruit regu- 
larly. I planted one in 1877 which  fruited 
abundantly. I suggesied to my employers 
that I should get a collection with different- 
coloured berries. I did so in 1896 and planted 
them near the established plant, with the 
result that, although they grew strongly and 
spread at the root, I have never seen a berry 
on either of them, although the former plant 
continues to bear regularly every year, but 
does not spread at the root. I later bought 
three more with berries on them, which 
fruited well until overgrown by other shrubs, 
One of the family of my employers brought 
me one in fruit, and that is. still bearing 
berries.—D. W., Bristol. 


The rock garden at Keir, Perthshire.— 
Within the past few years a good rock garden 
has been formed in the garden of General 
Stirling at Keir, a place well known in garden- 
ing cireles. The rock garden is formed iu 
front of a natural outcrop of rock, but, as the 
strata of this are not suitable for growing 
many plants, additions have had to be made 
to permit of this, the result being more than 
usually successful. The plants have been well 
chosen and, aga rule, are doing admirably. A 
visit in the beginning of. May showed many 
good things in flower and others on the way. 
Mention may be made of some of the choice 
new Rhododendrons, mostly raised from seeds, 
and such as R, intricatum are doing well. 
Helianthemums, Cytisuses, and a great variety 
of the smaller shrubs help to furnish the rock 
garden and supplement the numerous good 
things among the other alpine flowers.—S. A. 


Magnolia stellata. — Though introduced 
about 1877, it was for many years grown in 
comparatively few places,-and its hardiness 
was questioned, for it was as often seen in 
greenhouses as out of doors. There is no 
doubt, however, about its being hardy so far 
as winter cold is concerned, for it has with- 
stood 30 degs. of frost without jnjury. “It is, 
however, its ‘arly flowering that is against 
it; for it. sometimes happens that when the 
flowers are at their best a sharp frost or eold 
Wind oceurs,. which turns the white petals 
brown. Nevertheless, its free-flowering. is 
such that an occasional disaster should not 
deter people from including it in their gar- 
dens, for it may be regarded as one of the 
best twelve early-flowering shrubs. A native 
of Japan, it there grows from 12 feet to 15 
feet in height, and in some parts of the 
3ritish Isles its maximum proportions are at- 
tained. It develops as a shapely bush well 
furnished with short, sturdy branches from 
the ground upwards, mature plants being 10 
feet or 12 feet in diameter, From the time 
it is a few inches high, howeyer, flowers are 
produced freely, and Specimens 2 feet high 
bloom quite as well as the largest bushes, 
The flowers are fragrant, each about 4 inches 
across, and made up of a varying number of 
narrow, glistening, white petals, in some 
cases numbering as many as eighteen. It is 
advisable to plant it in a corner sheltered 
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from the north and east, and, if possible, ite 
should have an evergreen background.- When 
planting, well-drained loamy soil should be” 
provided, and a little peat placed about the 
roots.—D. 

Viola cornuta Craven Gem.—Viola cornuta — 
Craven Gem, which I haye grown for several | 
years, is again in bloom and is pleasing with — 
its good-sized dark purple flowers which 


stand up on good stems well above the foliage. a 


It is quite distinct and is a good perennial.— 
S. A. : 

Sweet Peas in bloom in May.— Many of your 
readers will be interested to hear I have in 


ca 





full bloom a hedge of mixed Sweet Peas sown — 


in a walled garden last August. The plants” 
have been in bud since March, but the nights” 


-have been so wet and cold they could not open 
properly, so I waited till they were actually — 


in bloom. It has been a mild winter in the 


Far West, but a wet one, and we had quite 
sharp frost last November.—H. T. PALMER, ~ 


CVrown-Well, Shaldon, S. Devon. 
“Incarvillea grandiflora.— The handsome 
flowers of this plant appear so early in the 


year that one would expect to see them 
Shattered by the storms prevalent during the | 
month of April, yet this is not so. A nice — 


group has been in bloom for the past forf- 


night, the flowers having withsfood the | 


torrential downpour of rain and hail with 
impunity. The flower-stalks, each about 


9 inches high, are terminated by gorgeous” 
Gloxinia-like flowers of intense carmine~ 
colour and velvety-like texture, each 4 inches 
across and 2 inches to 8 inches deep in’ 
the tube, which is yellow inside. I. Delavayi| 


j : ; 
is only just appearing through the soil.—~ 


os: baad * 

Salix magnifica.—The introduction of this | 
species from Western. China to the Arnold ~ 
Arboretum in 1910 brought to the notice of _ 
garden lovers one of the most remarkable of 
all Willows, for its leaves, at a distance, are 
More suggestive of those of a Magnolia than” 
a Willow. Unfortunately, it gives little pro- | 
nise of forming a shapely bush, its branches | 
being rather straggling and lanky. Moreover, — 


although it grows well in some places, it does” 


not establish itself quickly elsewhere. At its | 
best, however, it is a very striking plant, the © 
leaves each up to 8 inches long and. $1 inches 
Wide, green or almost glaucous-green above — 


and glaucous beneath. The male eatkins are. 


usually about 6 inches long and the female) 
catkins 11 inches in Jength. In China it ism 
said to grow from 6 feet to 20 feet high, and 
it is probable that the maximum height may 


be attained in some parts of the British Isles. 
The leaves develop rather ea rly in spring and- 


are sometimes injured, while very young, by 


cold winds or a frosty night. On that account 


it is wise to place it in a sheltered position, © 


Moist, loamy soil is essential to success.—D. 
Prunus subhirtella.—This was one of the 
most beautiful trees in flower at Kew in mid- 


March, and in severol parts of the gardens | 


fine exainples were covered with blossoms. 
Jt is a native of Japan, and wags oviginally 


introduced to Kew in 1895. Asa rule, it ee | 


sons about a month later than is the case 
this year, its flowers being at their best about. 
the same time as those of the Rose-bud Cherry 


(P. pendula). Mature trees in Japan may — 
srow 25 feet or 80 feet high. Here the largest — 


specimens are about—15 feet high, with 


shapely, spreading heads made up of numer- — 
ous slender branchlets from which the rose- i 


coloured flowers, each about 2 inch across, 


are borne in profusion. Fortunately, it can 


be propagated by means of cuttings, therefore. 
its failure to bear fruits and seeds is of little 
account. By selecting cuttings of short shoots 
in July and inserting them in a close frame 
roots are formed quickly. It sueceeds in good 
loamy soil and is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage when planted with a background of 
evergreens. In addition to being a good tree 
for the open itis also useful for forcing for 
greenhouse decoration.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





. Tricuspidaria lanceolata. 


UNFORTUNATELY, this attractive evergreen 
shrub is not sufliciently hardy for general 
outdoor culture in the British Isles, although 
jit does well in the south and south-west coun- 
ties of England and in other parts where 
similar climatie conditions prevail.. A native 
lof Chile and Peru, it is said to have. been 
introduced about 1880, and for some years it 
jwas considered to be a greenhouse plant. 
/Those who do not know the shrub ean glean 
la good idea of its character from the accom- 











i 
| 
| 
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-panying picture. Imagine a bush of rather 
open character with evergreen leayes and 
thick, fleshy, pendent blossoms of a-rich red 
hue appearing over a period of several weeks 
In some gardens it may still be 
' ealled Crinodendron Hookerianum, a name 
| by which it was at one time known. There 
is another Jricuspidaria from the same 
locality named T. dependens. It has -been 
grown for about fifteen or eighteen years, 
seeds having been collected in S. America by 
| Mr. H. J. Elwes. There are few points in 
common between the two shrubs, for in addi- 
tion to T. dependens being hardier than the 
other, and suitable for wall culture near Lon- 
don, it has short, rounded leaves, and white 
‘flowers with prettily-fringed petals. Toth 


i 


| in summer. 








thrive in light, loamy soil to which a little 
peat or leaf-mould bas been added, and they 
may be increased by cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame during summer. 
In districts which are too cold for either open 
ground or wall culture they should be placed 
in a cold greenhouse, a structure from which 
frost is just excluded being all that is neces- 
sary. Under such conditions they will give 
an excellent account of themselves, and are 
sure. to find many friends. Good-sized 


. 


a Part of a flowering shoot of Tricuspidaria lanceolata. 


branches of T. lanceolata are useful when 
in flower for house decoration. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Aspen (Populus tremula).—The quaking 
leaves of the Aspen make it an-interesting 
and at the same time a decorative tree for a 
moist place in the garden, or for grouping in 
damp ground or about the banks of lakes or 
streams. Moreover, it has an economic value 
when of sufficient size and the wood free from 
knots, for it is one of the best of all Huropean 
woods used for match-sticks, whilst its 
wood can be split up into thin sections, and in 
that form is useful for the manufacture of 
“chip’’ baskets for fruit and flowers, In 
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pre-war days shiploads of the timber were 
received in the Hastern ports of this country 
from Russia. The wood was cut into lengths 
of about S feet and was then split up for 
basket-making. It grows 30 feet to 50 feet 
high in the British Isles, and is recognised 
by its grey-green or rounded leaves, which are 
usually each 1 inch to 2 inches across, 
although they vary a good deal in both size 
and shape, particularly on vigorous growths 
or sucker shoots. Male and female flowers 
are borne by different plants, those of male 
plants being the more ornamental. They ap- 
pear in February and are in the form of 
greyish catkins 8 inches to 4 inches long. 
There are several varieties, of which VP. t. 
pendula, a male-flowered tree of umbrella- 
like habit, and VP. t. purpurea, with purplish 
leaves, are the best. The pendulous tree 


~grafted on a stock $ feet or so high forms a 


handsome lawn specimen.—W. D. 


Trees as Memorials.—Should it fall to the 
lot of any members of the club to serve on 
committees concerned with war memorials, I 
suggest to them that they might do worse 
than recommend the planting of groves or 
cireles of trees as memorials, “especially if 
they happen to reside in rural districts. Of 
the many suggestions I have seen or heard of 
for perpetuating the memory of those fallen 
in the war, I do not recall having seen pro- 
posals for planting groves or circles of trees 
in conspicuous places. Yet it is well known 
to everyone that a groye or circle of noble 
trees, surrounding, say, a mound of earth or 
a simple stone pillar, is a most arresting fea- 
ture in the landscape, while fountains, 
obelisks, or statues of mediocre workman- 
ship, erected in country villages, soon cease 
to attract attention when their novelty has 
worn off, especially in these days of rapid 
locomotion. Another point in fayour of 
‘*Memorial Groves’’ is that the planting and. 
upkeep involve a comparatively small expendi- 
ture, and on this score alone they should ap- 
peal to committees in country places where 
money is not plentiful and an enduring monu- 
ment is required. In years to come, when 
tastes have changed, and the ‘“artistic’’ 
memorials have ceased to attract attention, it 
would be found that trees -would still keep 
green the memory of those in whose honour 
they were planted.—HERMAN SPOONER, in 
the Journal of R.H.S. Garden Club, No. 
xXIT: 


Pterostyrax hispidum.—The genus Ptero- 
styrax is closely allied to the Silver Bell Trees 
or Halesias; in fact, the single species grown 
in Britain is sometimes found under the name 
of Halesia hispida or Halesia corymbosa. The 
two genera are, however, perfectly distinct, 

articularly in the inflorescence and fruit. 
Moreover, the parts of the flower in Halesia 
are in fours, whereas those of Pterostyrax 
are in fives. The plant under notice is-a 
vigorous bush usually 12 feet to 20 feet high, 


but sometimes more, and as far through, bear- - 


ing broadly oval leaves up to 8 inches long 
and 4 inches wide. The leaves usually turn 
to a yellowish hue before they fall. The 
white, fragrant flowers are borne during late 
June and early July in large, pendulous 
panicles from the leaf-axils, usually with con- 
siderable freedom. They are followed by 
rather slender fruits, each about } inch long, 
which are densely covered by fine hairs. The 
plant is a native of Japan and China, and has 
been in cultivation in this country nearly half 
a century, althoygh it is not very common. 
It is perfectly hardy and gives the most satis- 
factory results when planted in well-drained 
loamy soil in an open position. In fact, it is 
a much better plan to plant it in a place where 
it can grow freely without coming into con- 
tact with other shrubs.—D. 

The Fothergillas.—Fothergilla is a small 
genus of summer-leafing shrubs belonging fo 
the Witch Hazel family. Two species are in 
general cultivation, F, Gardeni and F, major, 
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both New World bushes, while a third plant 
mey be met with under the name of EF. monti- 
eola, apparently only a form of F. major. 
They give the best results when planted in 
moist but light loam with which a little peat 
or leaf-mould has been mixed. When well 
established they increase in size by means of 
suckers, which may be detached and used as 
a means of propagation, although it is usually 
more convenient to increase them-from cut- 
tings of half-ripe wood inserted in sandy soil 
in a warm; close frame in July. FI’. Gardeni 
is a native of the South-Eastern United 
States, and forms a bush usually less than 
3 feet high, with numerous small, twiggy 
shoots clothed with broadly oval leaves each 
up to 2) inches long and 1% inches wide. ‘The 
flower-heads are in the form of small eylindri- 
cal spikes, the most conspicuous feature be- 
ing the numerous white, thread-like stamens. 
The normal flowering time is May. In 
autuinn the leaves turn to shades of orange 
and red before they fall. I’. major isa larger 
plant, up to $ feet high, with broadly ovate 
leaves each 4 inches long and 38 inches wide. 
The flowers are in larger heads and more 
treely produced than in F. Gardeni; in fact, 
it is in every respect a more desirable plant. 
The leaves turn to a golden hue in autumn.— 
D. 

The Lavender.—Lavender for beds, as 
isolated bushes, or informal hedges is always 
popular. Fortunately, it is easily grown, per- 
fectly hardy, and suitable for a variety of 
soils, giving the best results-in light but good 
loam. Cuttings of young shoots 3 .inehes or 
4 inches long dibbled into sandy soil in a eold- 
frame in July root quickly, while good re- 
sults may also be obtained by planting them 
in a shady border out of doors. Lavandula 
vera is the best kind to plant, that being the 
one grown by distillers for its flowers, a 
greater yield of oil being obtained from the 
flowers of this than from those of L. Spiea. 
In some districts it is grown in fields solely 
for its flowers, which are gathered when they 
commence to open. Many are sent to market 
and eventually sold about the streets, but the 
greater portion is sent to the distilleries, the 
oil obtained from English-grown flowers be- 
ing considered superior to any other- Dried 
flowers are popular for placing in cupboards 
or drawers df clothes to impart fragrance to 
the various articles, but they have another 
advantage, for clothes amongst which Layen- 
der is mixed are less liable to attacks by 
moths and other insects than those that are 
stored in the ordinary way. Lavender is very 
useful for planting on dry banks, while it is 
one of the best of all shrubs for informal 
hedges. It gives little trouble beyond an 
annual cutting over to remove the old flower- 
stalks, and when deterioration begins it is 
easy enough to raise young plants to replace 
the old.—L. P. K. 

Sophora viciifolia.—The Sophoras repre- 
sented in gardens are very variable in appear- 
ance. In the milder parts of the country the 
most familiar one is S. tetraptera, often called 
Edwardsia tetraptera, with its varieties 
grandiflora and microphylla. This is a shrub 
or small tree 10 feet to 25 feet high, with 
rather fine branchlets, small pinnate leaves, 
and tubular, golden flowers each nearly 
2 inches long and several produced together 
in racemes in May. Then there is the Chinese 
S. japonica, a large tree rather Similar in 
many respects to Robinia’ Pseudacacia, but 
with deeper green leaves. In this ease the 
flowers are cream-coloured and produced 
during late August and September. Lastly 
we have S. viciifolia, a bush 6 feet to 12 feet 
high, with slender, spiny branchlets clothed 
with grey-green, deciduous leaves which are 
usually less than 8 inches long and composed 
of a large number of tiny leaflets. The 
flowers are in racemes 2 inches or more long, 
the colour white flushed with blue. The 
flowering time “is May, and the blooms are 
borne with great freedom. It is a native of 
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China and ‘is perfectly hardy here. Seeds are 
ripened freely and form the best means of 
increase. It may be planted in any good gar- 
den soil, but after it has once become estab- 
lished it should not be disturbed, for it is 
difficult to re-establish after it has grown to 
a height of 2 feet or 8 feet. It should be 
given an open position exposed to sun.—W. 
Tne Knob-cone Pine (Pinus tuberculata) — 
This is a rather uncommon Pine in the British 
Isles, although well-grown specimens are to 


‘be found in several collections. A native of 


California and Oregon, it was originally intro- 
duced to this country about the middle of last 
century. It belongs to the section which bears 
its leaves in groups of three each, the leaves 
being of a rather bright shade of green and 
4 inches to upwards of 7 inches long, the 
foliage. being rather luxuriant. Its chief 
interest, however, centres in its brown, coni- 
cal, pointed cones, which are produced in 
whorls of about three each, sometimes at 
intervals of a few inches along a braneh for a 
distance of 38 feet or more. They are hard 
and woody, and remain unopen on the 
branches for many years after the manner of 
the cones of P. muricata. “In its native coun- 
try it approaches a height of 100 feet, but the 
largest trees in this country are barely half 
that height. It has no other value than that 
of an ornamental tree, but as such it is worth 
inclusion in collections of coniferous trees. 
It should be raised from seeds, either from 
home-grown or native trees.—D. 

Clianthus puniceus magnificus. — This 
should receive attention from those who live 
in mild districts, such as Devon and Corn- 
wall, while it will succeed in some parts of 


~ Gloucestershire and Monmouth if given slight 


protection in winter should the weather prove 
severe. Tor the last few weeks a plant grow- 
ing against a wall facing south hag been 
furnished with a wealth of bloom, the flowers 
produced in drooping clusters, bright red, and 


‘each about 2 inches long. The lower petals 


are shaped like a parrot’s bill, hence the 
common name of. Parrot’s-bill-flower in New 
Zealand, which is its native habitat. A plant 
will grow from 12 feet to 14 feet, and perhaps 
even higher if the soil and situation are right. 
As a general rule a light, loamy, rooting 
medium’ is best. Where the soil is heavy, 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand should be added. 
Young plants can be raised from seeds, also 
from cuttings of the young wood in May and 
June. Insert them in small pots containing 
sandy soil and place in a cool pit or frame 
until rooted.—T. B., Chepstow. . 

Kerria japonica.—By far the showiest form 
of this Kerria is the double-flowered K, 
japonica flore-pieno, which was also the first 
to be introduced, having been sent from Japan 
as long ago as 1700. It forms a delightful 
feature when grown against a wall, as then 
the rich golden-yellow blossoms are borne in 
sreat profusion. It is also well Suited for 
flowering in pots under glass.- The typical 
single-flowered. kind, which Was not intro- 
duced till 1835, differg from the double form, 
not only in its blossoms, but also. in habit, 
forming a neater and more twiggy bush.— 
I Re UW 

The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—A well- 
grown bush or-tree of this is a lovely sight in 
May when covered with its drooping racemes 
of milk-white blossoms. It is very hardy and 
of rapid growth, and does well in almost any 
soil and situation. I find that, if anything, 
it prefers a light soil, and it seems to flower 
more freely so than when in heavier ground, 
but it is not at all fastidious.—W. O. 

Cytisus Andreanus prostratus. — The pro- 
strate form of this handsome and well-known 
3room is very useful for the rock garden, the 
flowers being a counterpart of those of the 
ordinary form, the only difference being in the 
habit. Few shrubs are more brilliant than 


the Brooms, and few are more easily grown.— 
OL CC: 
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Random Notes on Rainfall. 
RAINFALL is so intimately connected with 
gardening that it is strange so little atten- 
tion is paid to it bythe average gardener— 
attention, that is, in the way of observation 
and of keeping records. It may be said that 
there is not a gauge in every garden; but to 
those who are interested in meteorological 
affairs—so far as rain is concerned, at any 
‘ate—this difficulty is not an insuperable 
one. That pattern of gauge known ag 
‘‘ Howard’s”’ is obtainable at a very modest 
price, it is easily installed, and the trifling 
cost involved is well spent, and gives the 
gardener an opportunity of making his own 
records of rainfall — records not only” 
interesting but of considerable value. j 

The present year, so far as it has gone, has 
been very wet, and ‘‘ The Oldest Inhabitant,”” 
as usual, assures us that this has been the 
wettest spring experienced during the past 
fifty years. In the same way the same expert” 
authority informs us, after a few weeks of. 
brilliant weather, that ‘it is the driest. 
Summer during the past fifty years,” much 
as the captain of a linér (so the story ‘goes) | 
always assures the passengers that the pas- 
Sage is the roughest—or the quickést or what 
not—in all his experience, } 

Seeing, therefore, some doleful reflections 
upon the present spring in various papers, I 
have been looking up my records, and a few” 
random ‘selections may not be without > 
interest. These records have been carefully | 
kept since 1898, and I can vouch “for their 
correctness. The wettest year was 1907, the 
total rainfall registered being 48.8 inches, 
The first three months of the year wer a4 
normal, but the summer was excessively wet, 
May being responsible for 4.20 inches, June 
for 5.23 inches, and July for 5.90 inches; 
August provided 5.17 inches, but September | 
fell to 0.71 inch. October was the wettest — 
month of the. year ‘with 7.74 inches, — 
Curiously that month is not infrequently the 
wettest one of the twelve. In 1918, for 
example, the gauge registered 7.68 inches in’ 
October, in 1917 it showed 6.61 inches, in 1916 
7.8 inches, and in 1908 8.25 inches. The driest 
year was 1905, in which in four months less 
than 1 inch of rain was registered in each.” 
These were April 0.95 inch, May 0.68 inch, 
June 0.71 inch, and July 0.79 inch. August” 
was the wettest month of 1905, with the 
moderate rainfall of 3.59, and_ followed by 
November with 3.85 inches. The total for 
the year was only 21.21, inches. The wettest ) 
May was that of 1916, when no less than 
8.47 inches were registered, while the driest. 
is that given above in 1905, closely followed 
by May, 1901, with exactly 1 inch. April, by 
popular consent, the showery month, varies 
considerably. In 1918 the gauge showed 
0.69 inches, in 1905 0.95 inch, in 1912 0.82 inch, 
but in 1913 it was 2.83 inehes, in 1916 
8.8L inches, and in 1910. 3.16 inches, The 
driest month of which there is 4 record was 
March, 1900, with “the trifling fall of 
0.36 inch: The wettest Decembers were 
those of 1911, 7.40 inches, and 1915 witl 
6.81 inches. The driest Decembers occurred 
in 1903, when 1.94 inches fell, and in 1917, 
when exactly 2.50 inches were recorded. If 
may be said that whenever the rainfall for 
December falls below 3 inches the inference 
is that there has been frost, and naturally 
this would not be indicated on a record of 
rainfall. : 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show 
how easily and how satisfactorily the, at 
times, vexed question of the actual facts con- 
cerning rainfall may be decided by the simple 
expedient of keeping these records. JI am 
sure that those who may wish to make a be 
ginning with. recording the rainfall in thei 
district would be put on the right track by 
the British Rainfall Organisation. ~ 

. W. MoGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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! English Cottage Gardens. 

| ee the many beautiful pictures afforded 
‘by the English country-side few can be found 
more charming than the little peeps of har- 
monious colouring and form oftentimes met 
with in sequestered villages, where Roses 
élimb at will beneath the overhanging eaves, 
‘elambering up to the chimney and garlanding 
jit with a wealth of blossom. As one walks 
up the winding village road one notes how 
well the walls are clothed with climbing 
| plants. Here the whole front of a cottage is 
}yeiled in pink summer 
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are these small summer-blooming kinds em- 
ployed, but on many cottage walls other 


varieties may be noticed. Réve d’Or is a 
lovely Rose, and is often used on cottages. 
It is a very rapid grower, and will cover the 
side of a house in a few years. When gar- 
landed with its golden-fawn blossoms, which 
eluster so thickly as to almost hide the leaf- 
age, it is, indeed, a “ Dream of Gold.’’ The 
foliage is also abundant and graceful, being 
distinct from that of other Roses. Here and 
there in the south-west Maréchal Niel may 
sometimes be seen revelling in the sunshine 
on a whitewashed wall and bearing a goodly 
crop of handsome deep golden-yellow blos- 
Soms, while climbing Captain Christy, La- 
Marque, and many others very often take 
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cottage 
toses, and not only+ 


ILLUSTRATED, 


the place of the more commonly-grown Cluster 
Roses. Here, one side of a cottage is 
wreathed with Jasmine, a mauve Clematis 
threading the thick growth and mingling its 
blue stars with the white clusters of the 
Jasmine flowers. Here against a white- 
washed wall crimson Hollyhocks glow, here 
a flowering Myrtle surrounds a lattice win- 
dow, here the Passion-flower has draped a 
gable with a veil of greenery, studded in the 
summer with blue or white-flowers, and in 
the chill autumnal days with innumerable 
fruits of golden-orange that gleam like fairy- 
lamps amid the dark foliage. 

Throughout most months of the twelve, 
gardens possess some feature of 
interest. In the darkest days of the year 


floses on an English cottage. 


there are the Christmas Roses, and the 
Winter Jasmine mingles its golden flowers 
with the crimson berries of Cotoneaster 
microphylla over the porch. Then we have 
the vivid scarlet of Pyrus japonica against 
the whitewashed house and the white mantle 
of the Arabis, often, in the genial south-west, 
in full beauty ere February has passed away, 
clothing the rude stone-retaining wall at the 
pathside. <A little later the purple Rocix 
Cress (Aubrietia) takes its place beside the 
Arabis, and the bright yellow of Alyssum 
saxatile gleams by the pathway. By the 
little gate that leads to the road, spreading 
its outer branches over the hedge, stands a 
great bush, almost-a tree, of Rose Maiden's 
Blush, thickly studded in the early summer 
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with fair, flesh-pink blossoms; there the old 
Cabbage Roses flower profusely and load the 
air with the sweetest perfume; and Moss 
Roses, pink and white, forgotten in many a 
garden, perfect their exquisite buds. Solanum 
jasminoides is a common climber on many 
cottages in the south-west, and there is no 
doubt that in a warm district it is the finest 
of all flowering elimbers, since it often starts 
into bloom in the month of April, increasing 
in beauty until September, and often carrying 
flowers until Christmastide. 

The Wistaria, with its great, drooping, 
lavender clusters, ig a special favourite, and 
may often be seen garlanding cottage walls. 
There is rarely much bare earth in a cottage 
garden. The size of the plots is too small 





to permit of any ground being wasted, and 
thus everywhere the brown earth is covered 
with flowers and foliage, which is as it shoul 
be in all gardens, but too rarely is. Nowhere 
do the lovely Madonna Lilies grow in such 
unsullied chasteness and gracile vigour as in 
cottage gardens, though apparently but little 
thought is given to their cultural require- 
ments. 

Cottagers show their taste in the apprecia- 
tion of fragrance, and many of their gardens 
are filled with sweet odours through the long 
summer twilight. Great Lilac bushes, with 
their wealth of perfumed flower-spikes, often 
overtop the low, thatched eaves, while by the 
village rond the yellow-tasselled Laburnum 
hangs its shower of gold. 


FRUIT. 


American Gooseberry Mildew. 
(SPHASROTHECA MORS-UVE, BERK.) 
Tue serious disease known as American 
Gooseberry mildew was introduced into 
Hurope in 1900, and has since spread through- 
out the Continent. This mildew, which is 
caused by the fungus Spherotheca mors-uve, 
has greatly interfered with Gooseberry grow- 
mg, and in some countries it has rendered 
the cultivation of this fruit quite unprofitable. 


ew diseases have been more carefully in-_ 
vestigated in this country, and, though much 


remains to be learned, it is now possible very 
largely to control its ravages. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE.—There are 
two well-marked stages in the life of the 


mildew fungus which it is important to dis- 
tinguish, namely, a white and a brown stage. 
The white stage always comes first, but it is 
often of short duration and passes into the 


brown stage so rapidly that if is the latter 
that sometimes first attracts attention. The 
white form -appears as. glistening white 


patches of mildew on the berries, shoots, and 
under-sides of the young leaves. This stage 
may occur at any time from May to October, 
and is, consequently, often referred to as the 
summer stage. While in this form the mil- 
dew produces vast quantities of minute spores 
(conidia) which are readily spread, and, 
germinating at once, produce fresh spots of 
mildew on any young growth on which they 
may alight. In this way the mildew is very 
rapidly distributed, especially in warm and 
moist weather. Suckers or soft, quick- 
growing shoots on bushes which haye been 
highly manured or grown upon deep, porous 
soils containing an abundance of moisture are 
particularly liable to be attacked. The brown 
stage is a subsequent development of the 
white stage, and it occurs abundantly on -the 
shoots and berries, and, less often; on the 
leaves. It takes the form of a thin felt which 
can be peeled off easily with a knife or with 
the finger-nail? The felt consists of fine 
threads of fungus mycelium, and in it willbe 
found embedded minute spore-cases known as 
perithecia, which contain the resting or 
winter-spores. ‘The perithecia are just visi- 
ble to the naked eye as minute black specks. 
As in the case of other mildew fungi, these 
bodies are produced in late summer and 
autumn, and normally remain dormant till 
spring, when they discharge their spores and 
bring about the infection of the new foliage. 
It is known, however, that a certain number 
of spores is discharged from the perithecia 
the same season that they are produced. Not- 
withstanding this autumn spore-discharge, it 
is of the utmost importance that as many 
perithecia as possible should be destroyed by 
the practicexknown as ‘‘ tipping,’’ or cutting 
away of affected shoots, in September. There 
is, however, another point of importance to 
remember in connection with tipping, namely, 
that many-of the perithecia do not remain 
attached to the brown felty mycelium till 
spring, but fall out on the ground during the 
Autumn and winter, The necessity, therefore, 
of early tipping is clear. 

CONTROL MEASURES.—There are two princi- 
pal lines of. tieatment against American 


Gooseberry mildew—(1) spraying, to prevent - 


and to destroy the white or summer stage, 
and (2) tipping, to eliminate the brown stage 
with its resting spores. In addition, it need 
hardly be said that all possible measures 
should be taken to prevent the disease from 
gaining access to areas not affected. 

(a) Sprayina.—Tor spring and summer 
spraying lime-sulphur is the most convenient 
and satisfactory substance. It can be bought 
ready-made in drums at a moderate price, and 
for use only needs diluting to the proper 
strength. In purchasing, however, a guaran- 
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tee should be obtained that the lime-sulphur 
is of 1:3 specific gravity. The strength usually 
employed is 1 gallon of lime-sulphur to 29 
gallons of water. When required for use, the 
lime-sulphur should be poured slowly into the 
water, and after being well stirred, the mix- 
ture should be applied at once. Three, or at 
least two, sprayings should be given. The 
first, which is intended to give the bushes a 
fungicidal covering to prevent infection, 
should be made during the first week in April. 
The remaining two applications, which are 
either preventive or have as their object the 
actual destruction of the summer stage, 
should be given at intervals of three or four 
wwks. Every care should be taken to wet 
the leaves thoroughly on both sides with the 
spray. If only two applications are given, 
the last of the three sprayings should be 
omitted. 

It has been found that the following varie- 
ties of Gooseberries are apt to be damaged by 
lime-sulphur if used at the strength men- 
tioned above, and in these cases a wash of 
one-half the usual strength should be-em- 
ployed :—Berry’s Early (Keepsake), Cousin’s 
Seedling, Laneashire Lad, and Crown Bob. 
A few kinds cannot safely be sprayed with 
lime-sulphur at all. These are chiefly the 
sulphur varieties, which include Golden Drop 
(Yellow Rough). ~An objection to the use of 
lime-sulphur for the later sprayings 1 that it 
leaves an adhesive deposit on the berries, 
and, although this is not poisonous, it de- 
tracts from the commercial value of the fruit. 
This deposit may be remoyed by mechanically 
rubbing the berries against each other in 
water, or by passing them through a ‘‘ Goose- 
berry. cleaner.”’ . 

As an alternative to lime-sulphur, Messrs. 
Eyre and Salmon recommend on ammonium 
polysulphide wash, especially for’ the last 
spraying. This wash leaves no visible de- 
posit on the sprayed parts, and is, therefore, 
useful for application to dessert varieties. 
The stock solution of ammonium polysulphide, 
which should be bought ready-made, is diluted 
with water as directed so as to contain 0-11 
per cent. of polysulphide sulphur. This wash, 
which is known as the A.P.S. wash, should be 
used with 0:5 per cent. soft soap (= 5 Ibs. of 
soft soap to 100 gallons of wash). 


(b) TrepInc.—This consists in- the eutting 
away in autumn of all shoots which show 
signs of the presence of mildew. The opera- 
tion should be carried out as soon as possi- 
ble after the wood is ripened, since, as ex- 
plained already, many perithecia fall off the 
shoots~during late autumn and winter. On 
the other hand, it should not be commenced 
before active growth ceases, as otherwise the 
bushes will produce fresh shoots, the soft 
tips of which are particularly liable to mil- 
dew. Late August or early September is 
usually the most suitable time, but the exact 
date varies with the season, the age of the 
bush, and the locality. On no account should 
the tippings be allowed to fall to the ground; 
as the work proceeds they should be carefull y 
collected and burned. If tipping is thoroughly 
carried out, the outbreak in spring is very 
greatly reduced. It may be added that there 
is no need to tip parts of bushes that are not 
diseased or to tip healthy bushes. 


(c) PREVENTLVE MEASURES. — Gooseberry 
bushes should not be purchased unless a 
guarantee is given that they are free from 
American Gooseberry mildew. If the disease 
is known to the present in the neighbourhood, 
special precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent its spread. Baskets, packing-cases, or 
empties likely to be contaminated with spores 
should not be allowed on the premises unless 
they have been disinfected by washing in.a 
solution of copper sulphate (1 Ib. copper sul- 
phate to 20 gallons of water). The clothes of 
workers and pickers are also liable to be con- 
taminated with spores; if pickers, therefore, 
have worked in gardens where the mildew 
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exists in its summer stage, at least a weelt 
should elapse before they are permitted to 
pick in clean plantations. Periodical inspee- 
tions of the bushes should be made once a 
month from May to September. ‘ 

Notre.—American Gooseberry mildew is a 
scheduled disease under the Destructive In- 
sects and Pests Acts of 1877 and 1907. Under 
the American Gooseberry Mildew Order of 
1919, notification of the disease is required 
from all persons who grow Gooseberry or 
Currant bushes for sale. Notification must 
be made to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Ivisheries, or to the Local Authority for the 
district, or to one of the Inspectors of the 
Ministry or of the Local Authority. It is illegal 
4o sell Gooseberry or Currant bushes affected 
with the disease, but the bushes may be sold 
after notification if all the diseased shoota 
are cut away. The 1919 Order revokes all 
previous Orders dealing with this disease, 
except the Fruit Orders of 1915 and 1919, 
which refer only to the importation: of fruit 
and consignment of diseased fruit to markets. 
All restrictions on the movements of Goose-_ 
berry and Currant bushes which haye been in 
force in Wisbech, Kent, Worcestershire, ete., 
have been removed. The Ministry retain- 
power under the Order to deal with fruit 
growers and private owners who fail to take. 
proper steps to check the disease. Full in- 
formation is given in- the American Goose- 
berry Mildew Order of 1919, copies of which 
can be obtained free on application to the. 
Ministry of Agriculture. and ‘Fisheries, 72,— 
Victoria ‘Street, London, S.W. 1.—Leaflet 195 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Injury to Pear-tree leaves.—In the small | 
box I send, you will find Pear leaves, some 
from. Beurré Supertin on a wall and some - 
from Doyenné du Comice, a bush. Both trees 
bloom profusely each year. Then when the 
bloom is gone and the fruit ought to seta 
the leaves are eaten by green and black cater-— 
pillars, some as thin as-a pin, and the im-_— 
mature fruit falls off. What is it that pro-/ 
duces these caterpillars, and in which ae | 
can I apply any remedy? I eannot think my 
failure to obtain fruit is due wholly to these 
caterpillars. The trees are Strong and 
healthy, and certainly have not suffered from 
drought this year.—Iisn, a 
_[The Pear leaves have been badly eaten by — 
the caterpillars of the winter and other — 
species of moths, to combat which you should. 
in future spray the trees in winter with~ 
caustie alkali solution. Then after they have — 
flowered and the fruit is set, spray the young 
foliage, if necessary, 7.e., if on close inspec- — 
tion, caterpillars, no matter how few-in num-_ 
ber, are found to -be present, with Swift’s 
arsenate of lead, mixing 4 ozs. of the latter 
with 10 gallons of water. If they appear in 
any great numbers two or more sprayings 
may be necessary before they are all killed — 
off. With regard to the falling of the fruit 
or the fact of its failing to set, this may 
arise through the blossom having been- 
damaged by frost; also from cold winds and 
frequent rains preventing pollination from 
taking place, and last, but by no means least, 
Sterility of the blossoms. Both of the varie-. 
ties are more fertile when other and mor 
free-setting sorts are grown in their vicinity. 
Bees and other insects will then effect cross- 
fertilisation of the blooms.and render a crop 
of fruit, weather permitting, more certain.] 
Seedling Damson (D. R.).—Seedling fruit- 
trees invariably take some years before they 
come to a fruitful state, and though the time 
of waiting may seem to you long, in reality i 
is not so, Vive years are certainly not a 
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long time to have waited, and you may have 
to wait more years yet ere you.reap a re- 
ward. The only aid you can give the tree ig 
to keep the head free from undue crowding of 
lateral growth, give some lime to the soil, and 
wait patiently for a fruit harvest. “ 
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| Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Androsace carnea. 


In many gardens in this country Androsace 
carnea is represented by its near relative, the 
Pyrenean A. Laggeri. This is owing to some 
eonfusion which has existed as to whether 
they are distinct species or not. They are, 
however, readily distinguished from each 
other, the difference being clearly marked. 
In A. Taggeri the plant is very cxspitose, 
forming close tufts of foliage of a bright 
green, not glaucous as in A. carnea. The 
latter is a native of the alpine regions of the 
granitic Alps. -It is a dwarf, tufted plant; 
| formed of several lax rosettes, with narrow, 
Slightky glaucous leaves, longer than in A, 
Laggeri- The flower-stems are erect, 2 inches 
| to 4 inches high, bearing small umbels of 
bright rese-coloured flowers in May and June. 
There are some colour varieties of A. carnea 
grown in gardens, among which may be men- 
tioned var. brigantiaca, from the Alps of 
3riancon, with pale rosy flowers, and var. 
' Revershboni, with pure white flowers, from the 
Piedmont. All granitic plants, they will not 
flourish in limestone, but require to be 
planted in a mixture of peat, leaf-soil, and 


it are charmed with it, and I am surprised 
to find how many there are who do not know 
it. It is an ideal plant for those who like a 
showy but at the same time refined-looking 
subject, always seems to be happy, gives no 
trouble whatever, and can always be relied 
on to give a good account of itself. It is 
easily increased from euttings.—W. O. C. 


Stray Notes on the Season. 


AFTER the phenomenally mild winter we have 
had it may be of interest to record the be- 
haviour of some of the more uncertain plants 
in the rock garden. One thing which has 
struck me this spring is the extraordinary 
freedom with which some things are bloom- 
ing—whether as the result of the mild weather 
or not I cannot say,_I only record what J 
have noticed in my own garden. Onosma 


tauricum is fuller of flowers than I have ever 


seen it, one small plant having no less than 
sixty flowering stems on it. It was covered 
with a sheet of glass in the winter. The only 





~. Androsace carnea in the dwarf turf at 10,000 feet. 


grit. Above all, the plants must have plenty 
of moisture in the growiug season. 

The illustration of A. carnea, here given, 
was prepared from a photograph of the plant 
‘growing in its natural habitat on the Grassy 
upland slopes of the Riffel Alp. Here it was 
to be seen in isolated colonies, forming charm- 
ing patches of rosy-pink amongst the short 
Grass, a fit companion for the many other 
lovely alpine plants, such as Gentiana 
~brachyphylla and Primula farinosa, to men- 
_tion only two amongst hosts of others which 
make their home in these parts» Wiel 





_~ Euphorbia polychroma.—This is one of the 
“most striking things in my rock garden, each 
plant a mass of bright yellow and looking 
brilliant in the sunshine. The colour is not 
quite a pure yellow, there being a slight touch 
of greenish, which, to my mind, improves the 
effect, though I find one or two people do not 
eare for it. It isa plant that I am very fond 
of, and one of the easiest I grow, without 
the pernicious habit of spreading everywhere 
that some of its relatives have, and gives a 
very sunny effect when in blossom. It likes 
full sun and a dry soil, but otherwise seems 
indifferent in its tastes. One of my plants is 


perched high up in a retaining wall, where it 
looks particularly well. Most people who see 


thing I am afraid of is that it will flower 
itself to death, but as it is easily rooted from 
euttings I shall provide against that eventu- 
ality. Lithospermum graminifolium is flower- 
ing very freely, but this usually does so with 
me. Unfortunately, I find it short-lived, and 
it gives me the impression of exhausting itself 
by over-flowering. I shall try thinning out 
the flowering stems this year. Anemone 
sylvestris is usually rather shy in blooming, 
but this year it is full of flower. It seems an 
especially easy subject to grow in a town 
garden, spreading all over the place, but it is 
neat and the flowers so. pretty that I do not 
mind this propensity. Anemone narcissiflora, 
usually shy flowering with me, is also bloom- 
ing freely. A small plant of Iris Tolmieana, 
one of the loveliest of Irises in my opinion, 
has ten flowering spikes this'spring—last year 
it only had three or four. Heucheras are a 
little uncertain in flowering some seasons, but 
mine this year are crammed with flowering 
spikes. The H. micrantha yarieties are the 
most prolific, blooming as usual, but the ordi- 
nary H. sanguinea forms and H. brizoides are 
flowering also much more freely than ueual. 
One striking exception to this general free- 
dom of flowering, however, is the Androsaces. 


I have a lot of plants of A. sarmentosa, A. 


Chumbyi, and A. primuloides in a moraine 
which every year hitherto have been fuil of 
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bloom, but this year there is not a single 
blossom on one of the plants. They were pro- 
tected by glass as usual, and look quite 
healthy. Some are old plants and some quite 
young, but all are alike flowerless. Yet they 
have been treated precisely the same as usual. 
Orobus vernus, usually a mass of bloom, has 
only flowered moderately. Pentstemon 
Scouleri is flowering with extraordinary free- 
dom, the little bushes covered with blossoms. 
—NortTi LONpon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dicentra eximia.—For associating with 
ferns in a cool, shady place, this is very use- 
ful, and though not nearly so showy as its 
relative, D. spectabilis, it is much more re- 
liable for the open ground, as it is not so 
likely to be damaged by early frosts. It has 
a very long period of flowering—something 
like four months if it is not allowed to get 
parched—its red flowers wonderfully pretty 
in their setting of tender, green, Fern-like 
leaves. There are few more accommodating 
or satisfactory plants when its few simple 
requirements are attended to. It is increased 
by division with the greatest ease and is an 
ideal town garden subject.—C. C. 

Litheospermum purpureo = cceruleum. — 
Isually I find this very shy blooming, but 
this season it is flowering quite freely at the 
end of April.. I was careful last season to 
cut off the long, trailing growths quite early, 
as is recommended for this, to ensure freer 
blooming, and the result is certainly en- 
couraging. I find it one of the easiest of the 
Gromwells to grow, as it does not seem very 
particular either as to soil or position, though 
I fancy from the behaviour of my plants in 
various positions that a dry one suits them 
best. If it is desired to. increase the stock 
any of the trailing growths will soon root at 
the tips if pegged down.—O. CG. 


Erodium macradenum. — The = smaller 
Erodiums, or Heron’s Bills, are charming 
plants for the rock garden or dry, sunny 


border, and among them FE. macradenum 
takes a high position. It makes a mass of 
charming green, Fern-like foliage, which in 
summer is bedecked with numerous pretty 
flowers of a kind of pale purple or violet, 
which have the upper petals blotched with a 
deeper hue. <A dryish, light soil, with the 
addition of lime in some form, suits this 
Erodium well, and a sunny place should be 
selected for it.—S. Arnorr. 


Mossy Rockfoil Apple Blossom.—A group of 
this pretty Rockfoil in the rock garden at 
Ballahouston Park, Glasgow, was appreciated 
by all the visitors. It belongs to the same 
class as the decipiens hybrids or seedlings, 
and has large flowers of the tint we associate 
with the term Apple Blossom. Not so deep 
as R. W. Hosier and the many other deep- 
red ones, they are much brighter at a 
distance, and the soft colouring is most 
pleasing. Saxifraga Apple Blossom has been 
in cultivation for some years.—S. ARNorT. 


Gentiana verna.—This somewhat capricious 
plant is blooming freely in my North London 
garden this year. I only have one plant, 
which came up from a chance seed, where 
from I do not know, but I never planted it. 
It bloomed quite freely last spring as well, 
though it has no attention whatever and no 
protection in winter. This Gentian is very 
deep-rooting, and if seems probable that its 
failure to do well in many gardens may sonme- 
times arise from the mutilation of the long 
hair-like roots in transplanting.—W. O. 

Correction.—In my note printed in GarprEn- 
ING, May 8th last, there is one mistake that 
would, perhaps, be better if corrected—.e., 
in reference to the Gentian in the 7th line 
from the end. It should read: ‘Also, I 
think, it helps me not to allow many of the 
flowers to run to seed.”’—T. Asnron LoFtT- 
HOUSE. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Planting Tomatoes in the Open Air. 


PresuMING that the plants have been 
thoroughly hardened off, there need be no 
further delay in planting, provided the 
weather is genial. The plants should now be 
nice stocky stuff, averaging about 10 inches 
high. Each plant should have the lowest 
bunch of blossom showing, and we do not care 
to have them more forward than this at plant- 
ing time, for we have not found the desired 
freedom of swelling with fruits that have set 
on plants in small pots, and think that more 
is lost than gained by getting them so. for- 
ward. Anywhere far away from the south 
coast, walls, and hot walls, too, are necessary 
for the production of good paying crops of 
outdoor Tomatoes, and we do not advise the 
wasting of good plants, which have given some 
trouble to raise, by planting in the open gar- 
den and training them to sticks, or even on 
walls which do not get the full sun except in 
phenomenal seasows, which we may get once 
in a decade or so. A useful crop cannot be 
got in such positions, and the ground might 
be far more usefully employed in growing 
other things. At the same time, much may 
be done by utilising spare bits of wall in good 
positions even without the aid of a border, 
as the plants do well if planted in Seakale 
pots, boxes, or any kind of receptacle which 
will hold half a bushel or more of good soil, 
and in this case the soil may be made fairly 
rich by the addition of manure—partly de- 
cayed horse-droppings for preference. With 
Tomatoes intended for growing on the ordi- 
nary garden walls, between fruit-trees or 
otherwise, and where the borders have been 
already prepared, it simply remains to turn 
out the plants carefully from the pots and 
plant them firmly, with the ball of soil intact 
and buried a couple of inches below the sur- 
face, as by doing this, stem-roots, which will 
help the growth, will be encouraged. . Leave 
the surface soil near the stems somewhat 
lower than the surrounding soil, as this will 
permit effective watering when necessary. 
Allow plenty of room, say about a yard, be- 
tween the plants, and avoid encroaching on 
the space covered by fruit-trees, as we do not 
advocate defoliation to any greater extent 
than needed to expose bunches of fruit to the 
sun. The plants.should remain tied to the 
sticks for'a day or two after planting, as 
nailing will-be best done when they have re- 
covered from the check and ‘after the first 
watering, has settled the soil round the roots. 
A few Spruce branches stuck along in front 
of the plants will protect them from cold 
winds and also prevent flagging during the 
day. With frosty nights some more effective 
protection may be necessary, and it is well to 
have something of the kind at hand. 

When growth has recommenced, the plants 
should be looked over carefully and all lateral 
growth entirely removed, ag outdoor Toma- 
toes do best as single cordons, and side growth 
should be prevented from the first. Where 
glass accommodation is limited, early-sown 
plants should be encouraged in every way to 
make free growth, for a starving policy with 
these just now will be certain to result in a 
lack of fruit before the outdoor crop is ready. 
The strain on fruiting plants, especially those 
growing in pots, is very great, and unless they 
get a liberal diet in the way of frequent top- 
dressings and plentiful supplies of manure- 
water, of which well-diluted stable drainings 
are more beneficial than any other natural 
manure, later fruits will be few and small. 
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Frame Cucumbers.— Prick pits and frames 
mow being cleared of their temporary occu- 
pants will be get ready for planting with 
It is not necessary to 
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Cucumber plants. 


provide thhotbeds specially for summer frame 
Cucumbers if these have been provided for 
the other plants, as there will be sufficient 
warmth in the materials (to start and carry 
on the growth of Cucumber plants without 
any additions. By closing the frames early 
in the afternoon, affording no shade, and by 
modifying the watering and syringing in ac- 
cordance ‘with the state of the weather, 
Cucumbers will grow and fruit well during 
the summer. Always use tepid water for 
syringing the leaves or moistening the soil. 
—F. W. G. 


Cucumbers in Frames. 


To be successful in growing Cucumbers in 
frames the necessary details that arise from 
day to day must be strictly attended to or 
failure, wholly or in part, must be the in- 
evitable result. Assuming that a hotbed of 
warm manure on which to plait has been 
already made, procure loamy soil of a light 
or sandy nature, and place about a barrow- 
load in the centre of each light. ‘This will be 
sufficient for-planting in; more can be added 
later on when the roots have spread over the 
surface of the bed. If the loam is of a suit- 
able nature nothing need be added io it, but 
if the soil is poor, mix with it a little de- 
cayed manure—say a sixth part. Give water 
according to the state of the weather and 
when the soil needs it, which, if sunny, would 
be almost every day. When necessary give 
sufficient to soak the soil through. If dry- 
ness is permitted mildew may intervene or 
the plants become attacked by red-spider. 
Cucumbers can be grown when properly 
tended without any shade, but in the case of 
the inexperienced a slight shade is advisable, 
but only sufficient to break the sun's rays 
Without making it dense. The shade would 
make the leaves thin and weak, and fruit 
production could not then reasonably be ex- 
pected to be_ satisfactory. When in full 
growth and in bearing a weak stimulant is 
good for them, soot-water or a little guano 
soaked in water answering the purpose, 
Ventilation must-be given when there is sun- 
shine, opening the frame early and before the 
sun gains much power. This will depend on 
the position of the frame. If it faces south. 
give air about 8.30; if it is towards the east it 
would catch the sun earlier, and the lights 
would need to be opened before that. time. 
Increase the air by degrees, not throwing the 
frame open wide at once. Close about three 
in the afternoon, damping the frame, plants, 
and soil with the syringe or a fine-rosed pot. 
The syringe is best, because the leaves can be 
wetted on the undersides, which is necessary 
to keep down insects, Always use chilled 
water for this and the soil when watering, 
because cold water is highly injurious. 


STorrina of the:shoots is a very important 
item in Cucumber growing. If this is 
neglected the crop of fruit will be secant and 
leaves plentiful, Assuming the plants to be 
some 9 inches high when planted, the points 
should be pinched out. This will cause 
several shoots to issue from the leaf-joints 
below, and as these extend to about three or 
four leaves pinch them again, and continue 
this all through the season. Should the frame 
become too crowded with leaves, thin out 
some of the growths, carefully eutting out 
those which have no fruit on them. Do not 
allow the Cucumbers to become very large, 
as this taxes the plants unduly and causes 
them for a time to cease bearing. The lights 
are best covered at night. ‘In dull and sun- 
less weather keep the lights closed. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Worms in farmyard manure.—My farmyard 
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manure is in a big heap in the garden. When 


using any I find it full of young red worms 


: 


good for fishing. Are these worms in any way — 


detrimental to the manure?—F su. 


[If the manure in question is, before it is 


dug into the ground, spread and exposed to 
the elements for a few hours or a day or 
two, according to the season of the year, the 
worms will succumb and disappear. We have 
never heard of their being in any way detri- 
mental when the manure is used for enriching 
soil on which vegetable crops are to be raised. 
Dusting the manure with fresh soot after it 
has been spread would kill these worms off.] 
Growing Mushrooms.—I should be very 
grateful if you can help me with advice on 
the management of Mushrooms. I haye had 


several beds made in the last two years, but — 


with only partial success, and now I have a 
bed in a shed with quantities of small Mush- 


rooms showing, but they seem to make so _ 


little progress and weeonly get three or four 
ata time. The shed-is warm and the manure 
was of the best. 


The bed was spawned on_ 


January 2nd; and is only now beginning to — 
: y 2 


bear.—M.-H. 


[Mushrooms are not difficult to cultivate by © 


those who have had experience and have a_ 


good supply of suitable manure and good 
spawn, To ensure success there must be a 
good supply of manure from-stables where 
the horses have hard, dry food only, and after 


the longest litter has been shaken out the- 


short manure,;must be turned every three days 
for a fortnight to drive off some of tle surplus 
moisture. When in a hurry the experienced 
grower will mix one in four or five of dryish 
loam with the manure to absorb the moisture, 
and in this way the beds may be made up in 
three or four days after the manure comes to 
hand. The beds in a cellar should be of a 
manageable size. If round the wall-sides 
8 feet wide and from 12 inches to 15 inches 
deep will be necessary. Build the beds up 
firmly, and when the temperature is fairly 


steady at something like 85 degs. (we need | 


not be particular as to a degree or two) the 
bricks of new spawn should be broken up 
into pieces 2 inches in diameter and inserted 


2 inches to 8 inches deep and 9 inches apart = 


all over the surface of the bed, and when the 
bed has been formed again and no appearance 
of the heat rising above 90 degs., place on the 


bed 14 inches of loamy soil and beat down ~ ; 


firmly. In a cellar it may not be necessary 


to cover the beds, though generally a covering _ 


of coarse hay is beneficial in keeping the bed 
in an equable condition of heat and moisture. ] 


Rhubarb plants in summer.—tIn many in- : 


stances I find it is a common error on the 
part of numerous cultivators to neglect the 
Rhubarb plants after pulling ceases. The 
crowns must be well plumped up and 
matured 
had the following year. The poots are thick 
and succulent, yet I have seen the leaves 


uf 





* 





4 


if satisfactory results are to be- 


Jying flat-on the ground during dry spells of © 


. ° { 
weather in cases where the soil was natu-~ 
Thorough soakings — 


rally dry, also ‘the site. 
of water would have been very beneficial. 
Again, one sees plantations covered with tall- 
growing weeds which entirely smothered the 
crowns, and almost the main leaves left. 
Rhubarb well repays the trouble taken to 
keep it clean and in a fresh, growing con- 
dition till the time comes for natural 
maturing.——G. G. B. 

Potato White Hebron.—! can quite endorse 


what is said regarding the White Hebron — 
Three years ago I found it very — 
This 


Potato. 
difficult to get one stone of seed sets. 
year my largest plantation is entirely White 
Hebron. 
I have tried many kinds but the Hebron 
turned out best I grew for quality and crop. 
Pink Hebron is also good but the colour is 
disliked.—ARTHUR WHITE, Waterford. 


In my much-manured garden soil — 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


E INDOOR PLANTS. 





Lilium longiflorum giganteum. 


Tris is one of the most useful and beautiful 
Lilies for pot culture. Imported from Japan, 
the first batch this year was received and 
potted up on Iebruary 20th, the largest bulbs 
into pots of from 6 inches to 7 inches in dia- 
meter and all others into pots an inch less. 
It is essential that the pots be clean and well- 


drained. The potting compost consists of 
good fibrous loam, a little leaf-soil, well- 


decayed manure, and coarse sand. Sand is 


liberally used around the bulbs, and sufficient 
space left for a liberal top-dressing when the 
sufficiently 


growing shoots are advanced. 


duction of which R. Edgeworthi has played a 
part, this is one with the largest flowers an 
in every way a very desirable variety. It was 
raised many years ago by the late Mr. Otto 
Forster by fertilising the flowers of the 
Moulmein R. Veitchianum with the pollen of 
R. Edgeworthi, remarkable for the delicious 
fragrance of its blossoms. In habit R. 
Forsterianum is somewhat.taller than some 
of the other Edgeworthi hybrids which re- 
sulted from dwarfer growers than R. Veitch- 
janum. The flowers of R. Forsterianum, 
which are borne in open clusters, are pure 











After potting they are placed in a cold-frame 
and the pots covered with sifted coal-ashes 
that have been well exposed to the weather 
(on no-account use fresh ashes). They must 
be removed from the ashes as soon as growth 
appears. Batehes are introduced into gentle 
heat as required, slightly increasing the tem- 
perature as growth advances. Treated thus, 
the bulbs always bear tine heads of bloom, 
good-sized ones yielding six to eight large 
blooms on a spike, single bulbs in many cases 
producing two to four spikes. By introducing 
successional batches inte heat at intervals a 
good and constant supply is maintained. 
Ei ca Vy Gre 





NOTES AND .REPLIES. 
Rhododendron Forsterianum.—Of the several 





hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons, in the pro- 


Lilium longiflorum giganteum at Lilford Hall. 


white, with a yellowish stain at the base of 
the upper segments and very sweetly scented, 
In the best type the edges of the petals are 
prettily crisped, but in this respect a certain 
amount of individual variation may be noted, 
probably owing to this cross having -been 
made by more than one raiser.—K. R. W. 
Acalypha hispida.—When first introduced 
under the name of Acalypha Sanderiana, this 
shéwy stove plant attracted a deal of atten- 


tion. Up to that time Acalyphas had been 
regarded only in the light of fine-foliaged 


plants, but in this the pendulous racemes of 
brightly-coloured flowers form the most pro- 
minent features. It is sometimes grown as 
a standard, under which conditions the 
drooping inflorescences are fully displayed, 
while a strong specimen, grown to a single 
stem, is also very effective. This Acalypha 


is readily struck from cuttings, but in order 
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to ensure the best display the strong tops 
should be chosen for the purpose. When 
the pots are well filled with roots a frequent 
stimulant will be beneficial. Red spider is 
liable to give trouble if the atmosphere is dry, 
but it can be kept down by a liberal use of 
the syringe.—W. 'T. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—The main 
batch of plants for autumn and winter flower- 
ing will now be given the final shift, using 
pots from 6 inches to 84 inches in diameter, 
according to the strength of the plants and 
the vigour of the variety. The plants are now 
stood in cold-frames on beds of coal-ashes, 
and ventilated freely in favourable weather. 
Malmaison Carnations coming into flower are 
shaded from bright sunshine, abundance of 
air and occasional stimulants being given. 
The flowering shoots should be neatly staked 











the buds thinned to one on a stem as 
soon as they appear. Hardy plants which 
have been forced will be removed to the open 
under the shelter of a wall, where they may 
mature their. growth before being again 
planted out. * Plants forced this season should 
not be lifted next autumn.—F. W. G. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans.—Cuttings of this 
useful plant, if taken now and put into a pro- 
pagating case, will soon root. T. rutilans is 
sometimes described as a stove plant, but it 
will succeed equally well in an intermediate 
house. If grown unstopped the shoots may 
reach a height of almost 4 feet. I think it is 
best to grow it in such a manner, as thusthe 
racemes of tubular flowers—bright crimson 
in colour—are displayed to greater advantage 
than when the plant has been pinched in 
order that its stature may be reduced.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 


and 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Position During the Summer. 


THE ultimate suecess with Chrysanthemums 
very much depends upon the position they 
occupy during the time they are out-of-doors 
and the treatment accorded them. A situa- 
tion open to the full rays of the sun and 
proteeted from east and south-westerly winds 
should, if possible, be secured. The require- 
ments of the plants are a free and uninter- 
rupted growth, quite away from overhanging 
trees. No position suits them better than in 
single rows on the sides of the paths in the 
kitchen garden, especially when the paths 
run east and west. In this position the plants 
obtain the full benefit of sunshine the greater 
part of the day. Where such a position can 
be afforded, the plants can be easily attended 
to as regards watering and regulating their 
growth during the summer. Tf sueh a posi- 
tion as the one described is to be used, it is 
better to stand the pots just within the border 
or quarter @lear of the path, as the continual 
watering with liquid-manure is apt to. dis- 
figure the gravel, Some persons, grow their 
plants in a block in an open position. The 
point then is to arrange the rows of plants to 
run north and south, so that the shade thrown 
from the first row does not interfere with 
the plants in the second, as it would if the 
rows were arranged from east to west and 
sufficient space not provided between the 
rows. Stand the plants on ashes or boards 
to prevent the ingress of .worms. Some 
growers plunge the pots, but the system is 
bad, for the reason that in continuous wet 
weather, which often occurs towards the end 
of September, it is difficult to Know when the 
plants require water. Excess of moisture at 
the roots is quite as bad as too little. In the 
ease of plants grown for large blooms, if the 
pots on the sunny side could be protected by 
boards placed in front, this would be a con- 
siderable advantage, both in keeping the roots 
cool and saving labour in the application of 
water. It is better to stand the pots on 
boards, slates, or tiles than upon a bed. of 
ashes, as the roots penetrate through the bot- 
fom of the pot into the ashes for some dis- 
tance in quest of moisture. When the plants 
are removed inside, these roots are destroyed, 
this causing a considerable check to the 
plants. Provision must be made for 
SECURING THE PLANTS FROM WIND.—Various 
are the devices employed. This is best done 
by erecting a trellis-work to which the plants 
can be fastened. The strongest and neatest 
method is that of making a permanent strue- 
ture of iron standards. The end standards 
should be 13 inches square, and be kept in 
position with iron supports 1 inch square. 
The intermediate posts may be flat iron 14 
inches wide and 2 inch thick. To these con- 
nect stout galvanised wire, to which a coat 
of paint is given to prevent damage to the 
tender shoots, which sometimes occurs 
through contact with the acids used in gal- 
vanising the wire. If the incurved varieties 
are to be cultivated, adequate support must 
be provided for them. For the tallest plants 
three wires are required, for those of medium 
height two will be sufficient, and one for the 
dwarf kinds. A space of.18 inches should be 
allowed from one plant to the next, as the 
three branches which each plant will in time 
be furnished with will need that amount of 
space when spread out, so as to allow the 
foliage ample room to develop without be- 
coming drawn. If the plants are arranged in 
parallel rows, .5 feet. should be allowed be- 
tween each, arranging, of- course, the tall- 
growing sorts at the back. For convenience 
in manipulating the shoots and regulating the 
flower-buds and other necessary details, it is 
a good plan to arrange all plants of each sort 
together. ASC 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Chrysanthemums of the Past. 


No doubt one of the reasons why many old 
and worthy Chrysanthemums have been lost 
can ibe traced to the craving for large blooms 
which obtained yearsago. Some of the really 
attractive sorts, however, lacked size, and so 


to tthe exhibitor they did not appeal, and _ 


were, consequently, discarded for varieties 
the flowers of which were seldom, if, indeed, 
any better, except _in size. I write as one 
who exhibited, and know, from my own ex- 
perience, that it was always the biggest 
blooms which the crowds were eager {to see, 
coarse though they often were. But the 
favourite big flower of one iseasom was not 
always to be seen the following year, as in 
the meantime some other novelty had been 
boomed and. placed on the market. So it 
came about that very ‘pretty but moderately 
sized varieties were discarded for others less 
beautiful, unbil those of ‘sterling worth haye 
almost been lost. ; 

Now and again, however, one meets with 
people who retain their interest tin some of 
the early decorative sorts. We think of Lady 


Selborne and Mrs. George Rundle as repre-— 


senting the Japanese and tineuryed sections 
respectively, and that purest of white Japan- 
ese reflexed, Elaine. I doubt whether there 
has ever been one to excel Blaine in purity. 
Jeanne Delaux was a rich crimson, and Belle 
Paule an iyory-whiite,- tipped with. purple, 
both refined flowers. Perhaps one of the very 
best Chrysanthemums jsemt out, and one with 
which some of the present-day sorts are 


- closely associated, is to be found jin Source 


d’Or, an old gold, a most charming flower, 
either when it first opens or in its ** declining 
stage.”’ This is yet grown in considenable 
niunbers by many growers for market. It 
makes splendid specimens for igeneral decora- 
tion in the greenhouse at mid-November, and 
it has the reputation of not only being a free 
bloomer, but it carnies its foliage well. There 
isa dainty little clustered sort that those who 
exhibited bouquets of Chrysanthemums al- 
ways grew—Snowdrep. It is yet in vogue, 
along with its yellow counterpart, and for 
sprays and table decoration is worth growing 
to-day. , WFD; 





When and Where to Plant Early 
Sorts. 


GREATER interest is being shown in the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums for outdoor blos- 
soming than was the case a few years since. 
This may be owing to the fact that greater 
variety, both in form and colour, is now ob- 
tainable in the. flowers, together with the 
robust character of their constitution, and 
the capital branching habit that many of the 
best sorts possess. The question is frequently 
asked where will the early sorts succeed, and 
when is the best time to plant outdoors? We 
haye seen them in almost every position but 
a4 northern aspect, and the display they have 
made with but scant attention was remark- 
able. An ideal position in which to plant 
these early varieties is in a south or south- 
western aspect, and where some slight pro- 
tection either naturally or artificially can be 
got from cold and boisterous winds usually 
prevailing in the autumn. Although this 
position is much sought after, readers with 
less favourable situations may take courage 
from the fact that. good plants have been 
grown in a wind-swept garden on the top .of 
a hill, and where the sun’s influence has been 
felt from early: morn until even. The great 
need with plants in the latter position is that 
they be carefully staked and tied. 

From the third week in April until the same 
date in May-is generally considered a suitable 
time for planting outdoors, but it is of the 
highest importance that the plants should be 
nicely hardened off previous to planting, or 
the check they will experience is likely to be 
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severe. If the weather be suitable and the 
plants are ready, and the position is nicely 
protected, the earlier date may be taken ad- 
vantage of for planting, and the young plants” 
will very soon go ahead. On the other hand,” 
in a cold and bleak situation, such an one ag_ 
has just been alluded to, the latter part of 
May is preferable? It would be far better to 
delay the planting a week if the plants are 
not quite ready, and thus give them another — 
week to get hardened in the cold-frame, 

If_a large bed or border is to be planted,_ 
allow a space of 3 feet between the plants and 
the rows, too, of the Japanese kinds; the 
pretty littke Pompons answering very well 
with 6 inches to a foot less space, with one or 
two exceptions. Plant firmly, and if the- 
ground has to be dug at this time avoid the 
too. liberal use of manures. hese plants do 
not appear to want the liberal treatment in 
this respect that they are accustomed to re- 
ceive, making growth of too rank a kind, 
which is not desirable. If the plants are 
weakly a small stake should be inserted when 
the planting is done. 





Summer - flowering Cypripediums.— — 
Although the winter-flowering Cypripediums— 
are more showy, the above section can be 
recommended, and where orchids are grown — 


they should be included in the general collec- — 


tion. One of the most distinct “is C.. Law- 
renceanum, with its tessellated foliage and 
large, bold flowers. The yariety of this,# 
known as Hackhridgenses, that originated in 


the collection of the late Dr. Smee, should be ~ 


procured whenever possible on account of its 


more. richly-coloured flowers. There is also 4 
_an albino form named Tiyeanum, 
when crossed with-C. callosum Sanderm, — 
gave us the popular C+ Maudie. Few hybrids — 
were more eagerly sought after than this, — 


and in many establishments it is represented 
by dozens of plants. 


suitable for exhibition. Other Cypripediums 
that flower at this season are C. Curtiéi, C. 
Lowi, ©. Parishi, C. callosum, C. St. Alban’s, — 


C. coneo-Lawre, and C. superbiens, while a_ 


few more hybrids could also be obtained. — 


- When they have finished flowering any neces-— 


sary repotting should take place. Ordinary — 


flower-pots are filled to one-fourth of their” 


depth with drainage, the soil» consisting of 


Osmunda fibre, peat, and chopped Sphagnum © 


Moss in equal parts. They should be grown 


A 4 
in an average temperature of 60 degs., and 


for a few weeks after being disturbed water 


must. be afforded sparingly, but once root 5 
action becomes vigorous the supply can be in-— 
creased with advantage. Keep the surround- — 


ings moist, and shade the plants from strong — 
sunlight, 





Lycaste Imschootiana. 


and L. cruenta, 


must always be kept in a sweet and whole- 
some condition. Fresh compost is given 
when the new growths are a few inches long, 
for at this stage new roots are formed. Good 
drainage is essential, and the rooting medium 
should consist of Osmunda fibre cut up fairly 


fine, and a sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum — 
An inter-— 
‘mediate temperature is needed, or a house é 


Moss and sharp’ sand added. 


where it does not fall below 50 degs. While 
in a state of activity copious supplies ‘ of © 
water must be afforded, but when the cur-— 


rent pseudo-bulbs are fully matured less will 


suflice.—LB. 


co) 


ORCHIDS. | 


which, — 


It possesses a robust — 
constitution, is remarkably free flowering, — 
and is readily increased by division. C.— 
Maudie is an-amateur’s plant, and is also” 


Fumigate the house occasionally | 
to hold in check insect’ pests, especially © 
thrips, which are very troublesome in some : 
districts.—T. W. B. : a 
This is said to be 
“a native of Peru, possibly a natural hybrid, — 
but it is no doubt a cross between L. Skinneri ~ 
Lycastes are not by any | 
means difficult to keep in good health. — 
Annual repotting is not needed, but the soil ~ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The Giant Asphodels 


(EREMURUS). 


Amonc the most remarkable additions to 
our gardens of recent years, these are very 
often set-in almost an alarming way, per- 
haps in the kitchen garden. or in a nursery, 
or elsewhere, where the naked giants stand 
staring at us. Effective grouping is the 
remedy, and this is best done with hardy 
plants, such as Yucca and Lily, with a good 
background of green things. They are at 
home in our Jand in all ways, and they de- 
serve that special arrangements should be 
niade for them. = W-, 


Among the Spring Flowers. 


THE association of common flowers, some- 


compare rich contrasts in different shades of 
vellow which are afforded by the association 
of the large-flowered Doronicum, Fritillarias, 
and Polyanthus, whilst equally effective in a 
different kind of way is a background of Blue- 
bells. faced by a broad belt of big white 
Daisies. 


In the planting schemes in the flower gar- 
den in which different species of bulbs are 
used, thinly or in clumps, on a dwarf carpet, 
the Daffodils and Tulips, in their respective 
seasons, are most effective. I think one of 
the most charming combinations is the as- 
sociation of the beautiful Clara Butt Tulip 
with the double white Arabis. Hyacinths are, 


I think, most effective when planted in blocks . 


of separate colours. -They are a bit too stiff 
to associate well with other things. 


1. 38S. 
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presentable, it is most satisfactory to 
sow seed early in February in well-drained 
pans filled with light, sandy soil, As soon 
as the young plants are large enough prick 
off into boxes of similar soil 2 inches apart, 
and endeavour to promote sturdy growth 
by keeping them well up to the light in a 
moderately warm, airy house. The end of 
April sbould see them large enough to be 
removed to a slightly heated frame, where 
they can be gradually hardened off for 
planting out as soon as the beds become 
vacant. There is no advantage in heavily 
manuring the soil, as these plants flower 
better where only suflicient is present to 
encourage a healthy root action. The 
boxes and beds ought to be thoroughly 
watered if at all dry beforehand, and if 
each plant is then lifted with a ball and 
made firm in the moist bed, little, if any, 
check will be noticeable. As it is neces- 
sary that these beds be kept bright as long 
as suitable weather lasts an occasional 
watering may be necessary, but they never 





Giant Asphodels {Hremurus) in a shrubbery. 


times intentional at others accidental, is often 
attended with very pleasing results. The 
many beds in our public and private gardens, 
with their groundwork of Arabis, Myosotis, 
Limnanthes, Silene, Daisies, Pansies, and 
other things as a carpet to many kinds of 
bulbs in different colours are instances of a 
style of planting that is always attractive, 
but one comes across bits of pleasing con- 
trast, often none the less effective, that are 
often quite a matter of chance. I remember, 
for instance, a season or two back dotting in 
some dark seedling Polyantliuses where deep 
down were some bulbs of an Ornithogalum. 
- This latter was a. strong grower; and when 
in full beauty and the spikes were standing 
over and blending with the Polyanthus the 
effect was decidedly pleasing. In a corner of 
the garden where a few clumps of the double 
Arabis were planted thinly a sprinkling of 
Myosotis seed was cast. into. the bare spaces, 
and this corner has since been left alone with 
the exception of keeping the Arabis within 
bounds, so that the seedling Forget-me-nots 
(which annually make their appearance) have 
a chance to develop. One stops to admire and 





Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). 


Many and varied are the plants used to 
beautify the beds and borders throughout 
the summer, but it is doubtful if any give 
greater satisfaction than Antirrhinums. 
They may be raised in various ways and 
at different. seasons according to the posi- 
tion they are intended for. In autumn 
they may be propagated from cuttings and 
wintered in a ecold-frame along with 
Calceolarias, or seed may be sown in 
August, and the resultant plants pricked 
out and wintered in a like manner. From 
these methods plants are obtained ready 
for their flowering positions very early in 
April. These commence to bloom early in 
June. Beyond removing old flower-stalks 
little further is required, because they 
are usually well established before hot 
weather sets in. Antirrhinums develop seed 
pods very freely, and wherever they are 
allowed to remain on the plant there is an 
end to flowering. To provide plants for the 
more prominent beds in May, or after the 
spring-flowering occupants are no longer 


require the same amount of moisture as 
the majority of bedding subjects. 

Some growers pinch their plants when 
about 8 inches high, but, to my mind, they 
never look better than when allowed to 
grow naturally. The varieties of Antir- 
rhinums are classified into three sections-— 
Tall, Intermediate, and Tom Thumb. The 
last are very dwarf, and make admirable 
edging plants. Firefly, Snowflake, and 
Sulphureum are good varieties. The inter- 
mediate section, averaging from 1 foot to 
1} feet in height, gives the best results. 
Leading seedsmen make a specialty of 
these. Where named sorts are favoured, 
Amber Queen, Yellow and White Queen, 
sonfire, Aurora, Coccinea, and Nelrose re- 
present a selection of the most charming 
eolours. The tall varieties attain a height 
of 8 feet, and such as Galathee, Brilliant, 
Delila; and Luteum are effective planted 
in bold groups amongst low-growing 
shrubs. The grower has ample material to 
work with, as, excepting blue, almost 
every colour is to be had. es Jipmtine 
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Flower Garden Notes. 


I was always, and still am, of the opinion 
that too much time used to be spent on 
bedding out, and far too much glass occu- 
pied in wintering and raising tender sum- 
mer-flowering plants. A cheaper, easier, 
as well as brighter and more lasting effect 
can be produced in the flower garden gene- 
rally with subjects more or less hardy and 
ot a perennial nature. Of course, there 
are some annual plants that we must be 
just to. Antirrhinums head the list. Fora 
brilliant and lasting display, in almost any 
kind of soil, and in any season, they have 
no equal. Of strong growth, and with a 
neat habilt, they can withstand an average 
summer gales with impunity. In dry 
seasons they suffer less than any other 
subject, and in a wet one they hold their 
heads up just the same. Last summer 
they were never happier and never more 
beautiful. Pelargoniums have had a long 
run, but it is doubtful if for a long time 
the average man will care to give them 
as much attention and space as they used 
to have. In a dry summer they served 
their purpose well, but vases will be their 
place, as last year, in the majority of 
eases. Tuberous Begonias were more in 
evidence than I remember seeing for a long 
time. A point in their favour is that they 
do not require much handling. Started 
in gentle heat in-boxes, they can be put 
out from them. Heliatropes, Salvias, Ver- 
benas, Lobelias, and various other edging 
and dwarf plants were remarkably searce, 
but Asters and Stocks were well repre- 
sented, because of the little time they need 
be grown under glass. Hardy annuals, it 
was ‘evident, had received better treat- 
ment than is often afforded them. Some 
fairly large beds which formerly used to 
take vast numbers of pot-grown plants 
were filled with them. .Here and there 
borders were particularly bright with such 
well-known annuals as Malope, Godetia, 
Clarkia, Larkspur, and Sweet Sultan. The 
dwarf Nasturtiums were freely employed 
for edging. The subjects mostly used were 
hardy, and of a perennial nature, and, 
with very few exceptions, were regarded 
as a compléte success. Roses had been 
ealled upon largely. Some were only in 
their first season, others had planted them 
much earlier, and, by what one could 
gather, those that had favoured them 
were wondering why they had overlooked 
them so long. Undoubtedly Roses have a 
future before them for the flower garden, 
but it will only be a long one where they are 
well done to, before and after planting. 
From their usual home in the herbaceous 
border, many of the gorgeous flowering 
plants had been brought to fill prominent 
beds, and well did they merit the‘ confi- 
denee put fin them. A few of the most 
striking included Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Campanulas, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Rudbeckias, and the scarlet Geum, Mrs. 
3radshaw. Pentstemons were first-class. 
One of the brightest beds consisted of the 
rich scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, and 
the Cape Lily (Galtonia candicans). The 
value of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
for the flower garden is rapidly -being 
realised. Bisd a0; 





Polemonium melittum.—This, sometimes 
known as the Rocky Mountain Cowslip, is a 
charming thing for a shady part of the rock 
garden. It is quite hardy and of easy cul- 
ture, liking a leafy, rather sandy compost. 
It has rather long Ferny foliage and snow- 
white flowers somewhat resembling, except 
for the colour, those of the Cowslip. It is 
rather a scarce plant at present, owing to the 
difficulty of getting ferti’e seed.—N. L. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Salpiglossis. 


Growers of half-hardy annuals are apt to 
forget the Salpiglossis. They are very beauti- 
ful when grown in masses, as in beds or 
patches in the border, and deserve to be more 
largely known and grown. ‘The flowers are 
wonderfully marked, and one can now secure 
from a mixed packet of seed a great variety 
of shades. They like a position where. they 
ean have the full advantage of the sun, and 
those who can give the Salpiglossis such an 
aspect with good loamy soil may count on a 
brilliant display, The flowers are also nice 
for cutting. 


Lily of the Valley. 


UsEerut and attractive as the foreed sprays 
of Lily of the Valley may be in winter and 
early spring, I always think that these 
cannot compare for fragrance or for beauty 
with those naturally grown in the open air. 
Beds’ of Lily of, the Valley are apt to 
degenerate after they have been planted for 
a number of years—the Crowns become 
crowded, weeds begin to infest the beds, and 
the flowers become noticeably poorer. The 
remedy is obvious, but it is idle to deny that 
there is always a certain reluctance felt in 
uprooting beds of Lily of the Valley. The 
ordinary type, which is.so- frequently met 
with, is useful for naturalising, and attempts 
have been made in this neighbourhood to 
plant it in woods and to allow it to look after 
itself. ‘Some of these attempts have been 
fairly suecessful, and haye encouraged the 
planters to continue naturalising ~ this 
favourite flower. I have seen large breadths 
in woods carpeted with Lily of the Valley in 
England, notably in the neighbourhood of the 
Lincolnshire villages of Blankney. and Potter 
Hanworth. In these woods the display 
(when I lived in that district) was very fine, 
and the plants must at one time haye been 
put out and must have increased gradually 
until a considerable ,area was thickly 
covered. Less known is the large-belled 
variety known as Fortin’s Giant. It is quite 
1. good sort; nevertheless it does not appeal 
to me in the same way as does the smaller- 
flowered variety. It is stiffer, and lacks the 
elegant appearance of the latter. Fortin’s 
Giant does not force satisfactorily, at least 
such is my experience with it, nor does it 
increase so rapidly as the old garden sort.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe. — This old 
double Waltflower is not much grown, and, 
when secured, is worth taking care of by 
occasional propagation. It is perennial, but 
in course of time the old plants grow leggy 
and less ornamental, while they often suc- 
cumb in a severe season when they grow old 
and decrepit, as they do in course of time. A 
two-year-old-plant from a cutting is quite at- 
tractive in every way. The charm of this 
Wallflower consists in its medium-sized quite 
double flowers of a delightful shade of yellow 
and the exquisite fragrance they exhale. C. 
Harpur Crewe has been in cultivation for a 
long time and is stocked by several of the 
leading dealers in hardy plants.—Ess. 

Tulip Clara Butt.—For cutting, the May- 
flowering Tulips are of great value. For 
many years [ had to supply large quantities 
of cut flowers during the London season, and 
in May and early June these Tulips were of 
great. service. With a good length of stem, 
showy, easily packed, travelling well, and 
lasting in good condition for some time after 


their arrival, they were much appreciated. | 


One of the best is the well-known Clara Butt. 
The large, well-shaped flowers are of a good 
shade of pink, with a paler reyerse to the 
petals.—Scor, 
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Hardy annuals.—The hardy annuals sown 
in March and early April now require 
thinning. Owing to the continuous wet some 
trouble has been experienced from slugs, and 
in cases where these have caused bare 
patches the thinnings can be used to make 
good the deficiencies by transplanting the 
strongest. thinnings. Most hardy annuals 
transplant satisfactorily — exceptions are 
Mignonette and Poppies. Annuals sown in 
autumn will be on the point of flowering, and 
if not already seen to these ought to receive 
such supports as may be necessary. <A very 
fine annual for autumn sowillg is Papayer 
ulmbrosum. 


Wallflowers.—Seed should now be sown as 
the Wallflower requires a long season to de- 
velop into a sturdy, bushy plant that will 
stand the winter. Sometimes the plants are 
seriously injured by sharp.frosts following 
much wet in winter. This is sometimes the 
result of sowing the seeds too late. Sow 
thinly in drills 6 inches apart, and as soon as 
the plants are large enough prick them out in 
an open situation in -rows 1 foot apart and 
9 inches between the plants. Pinch off the tap 
reot, as this induces :them tto form fibrous 
roots near the surface. If time and space 
afford they qill repay transplanting a second 
time early in September.—F. W. G. 

Hardy plant borders.—The time is at hand 
when the surface of hardy plant borders re- 
quires to be broken down, raked oyer, and 
made tidy. This work, where such borders 
are extensive, takes up some time, but when 
it is well done now the borders are more 
easily kept throughout the remainder of the 
season. If the necessary stakes or other sup- 
ports are not yet in position let them be got 
in before the cleaning begins. A few subjects, 
such as Delphiniums, Pieonies, and so forth. 
may require their first tying in. It is bad 
policy to allow this tying to wait until a 
heavy rain has knocked the shoots about.— 
Scor, - 

Azateas and Rhedodendrons.—At the time 
of writing (May 15th) there is a magnificent 
display of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. The 
latter—Himalayan sorts chiefly—are of great 
age and size, and as the soil and climate suit 
them, they are, locally, famous and are ‘one of 
the outstanding features of these gardens, 
Similarly, the conditions suit Azaleag in a 
marked degree, and annually their rather 
brief display is very fine. The autumn tints 
of the latter are, in their season, equally fine; 
indeed, Azaleas are worth planting were it 
but for their gorgeous foliage effects in Sep- 
tember and October.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Corydalis bulbosa.—Also known as’C. cava; 
this resembles C. solida, but has a hollow 
bulb. It has been in flower for some time, 
and will remain in bloom until May at any 
‘ate, especially in the shade, where its blooms 
last longer and where it seems happier than 
in the sun. I have a nice patch of it in a 
shady place, and this has increased rapidly. 
Its height is given as about 6 inches by most 
writers, but with me it is about 9 inches high 
in the shade. It increases freely enough, and 
may be planted either in autumn or just after 
flowering. It prefers a soil whichis light, 
but not too dry.—S. Arnorr. PENS 


The Tradescantias in  spring.—I was 
pleased to observe in GARDENING a note the 
other day referring to the beauty of the 
foliage of the Tradeseantias in spring. Many 
years ago, on visiting a garden in spring, I 











ras impressed by the bright appearance the _ 


borders presented through the free use of the 
Tradescantias and the old Valeriana 
Phu aurea.—KEss. 


Hardy flower borders.—Hoeing, raking, 
and staking ought now to be seen to as 
opportunity offers. Begun a week ago, rain 
has considerably interfered with progress, 
but it is hoped to finish the work much about 
the usual time. ; 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Treatment ef Seakale.—Thin out young 
growths on Seakale sets planted in ‘March, 
leaving but one on each and that the strong- 
est. As the chief object is to obtain crowns 
of as robust a nature as possible, the plants 
ean hardly be overfed. Soot, salt; or any 
nitrogenous manure may now be applied on 
the little-and-often principle and hoed in on 
each oceasion. If the surface is now weedy 
it should be well hoed and the weeds raked 
off before applying the first dressing. As the 
foliage develops and covers the soil, weeds 
will have less chance to assert themselves. 
As the latest outdoor supply is about finished 
clear the blanching material away from 
round the crowns and either form ridges with 
it ‘between the rows or place it round the 
groups of crowns so that thedatter will stand, 
as it were, in a kind of basin. Then cut off 
the portions of the old crowns remaining to 
ground-level and place a handful of ashes 
over each. When new growths are pushed up 
thin them out, leaving from one to three on 
each according to the age and strength of the 
roots. When growing freely feed the roots 
as recommended above. Sow 


New Zealand Spinach in 60-sized pots for 
planting out in June. Two or three seeds in 
each will suffice, and raise them in slight 
warinth. If planted in well-manured ground 
the plants will afford an abundant supply of 
leaves until latecautumn. Get trenches taken 
out and manured ready for the planting of 
early Celery.. Tomatoes for planting in suit- 
able situations outdoors should be hardened 
off, but actual planting had best be deferred 
until warmer conditions prevail. Mould up 
early VPotatoes finally and keep the soil 
worked between successional crops. As a re- 
sult of so much heavy rain the soil between 
growing crops of Parsnips, Onions, Carrots, 
and small seeds has become much beaten 
down, excluding both air and warmth. <A 
careful hoeing should,- therefore, be carried 
out without delay to encourage a more rapid 
growth, and in necessary instances apply a 
suitable fertiliser. 

Strawberries in bloom have had a trying 
time to contend with, as so much rain is not 
conducive to free setting. The soddened con- 
dition of the soil has also precluded the possi- 
bility of making headway with the spreading 
of litter between the rows for the fruit to lie 
upon. Rather more favourable conditions 
will now allow of this being resumed and 
finished. Dring the disbudding of Peaches 
and Nectarines to a close and on fine, warm 
mornings give the trees a washing with the 


garden engine to encourage the swelling of 


{the fruit, to get rid of the remains of the 
flowers, as well as to keep-the foliage clean 
aud aphis in check. 


Plums and Cherries on walls often require 
close attention at this season to prevent the 
young growths becoming infested with aphis. 


Syringing with diluted Quassia Extract after 


the fruit is swelling off properly is a good 
way of dealing effectively with an attack. 
The Gooseberry sawfly caterpillar has been 
in evidence, but smothering the infested 
bushes with road-dust has checked its depre- 
Take down curtains and nets used 
for protection after they are thoroughly dry 
and store for future use. Take away the 
poles used for keeping the former away from 


‘the face of the wall, but leave the coping- 


boards in position for the present. Then fork 
up the hard, trodden surface of the alleys, 


and unless growth on the trees is deemed to 


be sufficiently vigorous and satisfactory apply 
a dressing of an artificial manure suited to 
their requirements. Until warm weather sets 
in refrain from mulching the alleys. A. W. 


- 
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Midland Counties, 


Peaches and Nectarines that are ripening 
should be given an abundance of air, so that 
the flavour of the fruits is improved. Tie in 
the young growths, especially those that 
shade the fruit, and the leaves. which cover 
the fruits should be fastened to one side while 
the fruits are colouring. The shoots of trees 
in suecession-houses should be kept tied, and 
no more wood laid in than is absolutely neces- 
sary. In dull weather an atmospheric tem- 
perature of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. should 
be maintained. Ags the 

Earliest Grapes will now be ripe, endeavour 
to keep the atmosphere of the vinery as cool 
und dry as you can. Vire-heat should be 
dispensed with as much as possible, but should 
the weather be cold or wet, artificial heat 
must be provided to dispel moisture. ‘The 
final thinning of the bunches of mid-season 
Grapes should be done before the berries be- 
come too erowded. After the final thinning 
of the berries the border should be given a 
good dressing of rich farmyard manure and 
the manurial properties washed thoroughly 
into it with tepid water. y 

Melons.—Sowings in number according to 
the demand and space for planting should be 
made fortnightly. The house now occupied 
by the early crop can be utilised for a late 
summer one, sowing and forwarding plants 
in pots so as to have them strong by the time 
all the early fruits are cut. New soil should 
be substituted for the old before setting out 
au new lot of plants. The soil cannot, in 
reason, be made too firm. Plants in flower, 
and others approaching that stage, will need 
attention in respect .to the pollination of the 
female blooms. Regulate the growth by 
pinching,-so as to obtain the required number 
of female blooms to open at the same time. 
If large fruits are required liberal feeding 
with liquid and artificial’ manures must be 
given, but great care must be exercised in 
regard to the quantity applied. Green and 
black fly can be kept in check by syringing 
with Quassia Compound, or by fumigating. 

Beet,—The maincrop should now be sown 
to produce roots for consumption next winter. 
If sown too early the roots grow too large 
and coarse. Perfection and Blood Red _ pro- 
duce well-shaped roots of good colour where 
long roots are desired, and Grimson Globe I 
have found the best Turnip-rooted variety. 
Sow the seed in drills 15 inches apart and 
1 ineh deep. Another liberal sowing of the 
stump-rooted Carrots has been made to pro- 
duce tender young roots for autumn supply. 
Harlier batches are thinned as they become 
ready, and soot and wood-ashes. liberally 
sprinkled between the rows. The earliest 
batches of Turnips are growing freely. The 
surface-soil is kept well stirred and a dusting 
of soot applied once a week. Turnips should 
be thinned while the plants are quite small 
and small sowings made at frequent intervals 
to maintain a supply.. Suitable varieties for 
sowing at this season include Snowball, Red 
Globe, Manchester Green Top, and Orange 
Jelly. Continue to plant out Lettuces from 
seedling beds and sow at intervals of a fort- 
night to maintain a regular supply during the 
summer. Where possible, vegetable crops 
should be given a guod mulch of some kind, 
whether the soil be light or heavy. <A good 
mulch is very valuable to most vegetable 
crops, as it not only acts as a stimulant, but 
also conserves the moisture in the soil. For 
all the larger-growing vegetables, such: as 
Peas, Beans of various kinds, Cauliflowers, 
ete., nothing equals half-decayed  stable- 
manure, while for the smaller-growing vege- 
tables, such as Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
Lettuces, etc., manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed or leaf-mould provides excellent material. 

F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 


Wall fruit.—At this season most growers 
walk round the fruit walls daily, and it is a 
good plan to take the Tobacco powder distri- 
butor in the hand. Aphis is not unlikely to 
show upon the tips of Peach or of Plum 
shoots, and a timely application may prevent 
trouble at a later date. Owing to the chilly 
nature of the weather traces of leaf-blister 
may be observed on Peaches and Nectarines, 
The latter are more likely to be affected, and 
such remedial measures as may be approved 
ot should be applied at once. In the case of 
Peaches, the attacks are likely to be of a 
more trivial nature; indeed, in both cases the 
disease will disappear when warmer weather 
sets in, It is always advisable, however, to 
remove and to destroy the affected leaves. 
Thinning ought to be done among the young 
fruits now, lightly at first, so that there may 
be another thinning when the fruits are as 


Jarge as Hazel-nuts, and a final look-over 
after the stoning period. If the trees have 


not yet been mulched, this should now be 
seen to, for not only does mulching conserve 
moisture, but if keeps the trees in vigour. 
Where resources permit of it a light dressing 
of artificial manure, well watered in, before 
the mulch is given is of much advantage, not 
only to Peach-trees, but to fruit-trees gener- 


ally. Plums and Pears appear to be setting 
freely. If present appearances go for any- 


thing, the crop of Plums will be heavy, dessert 
varieties like Kirke’s, Jefferson, Oullins, 
Reine Claude, Brahy’s, and Gages generally, 
seldom having been more promising. Pears, 
such as Louise Bonne, Conference, Marie 
Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Hardy, 
Glou Morceau, Williams’, Winter Nelis, Jar- 
gonelle—to mention a few—are likely to show 
good crops. Some young trees planted in 
autumn, chiefly cordons, are inclined to fruit. 
but for this season they will not be allowed 
to do so. Apples are in full bloom at. the 
time of writing, and these and Cherries are 
quite promising. 

Orchard-house. — The hose, engine, or 
syringe can now be kept at work, morning 
and afternoon, except during sunless weather. 
An outbreak of caterpillar was observed and 
promptly dealt. with before any damage ex- 
cept to a trifling extent was done. Hand- 
pieking is the best way to deal with this pest, 
and when noticed in time it is not difficult to 
clean the infested trees, which were, in this 
instance, Apple-trees and Plum-trees. 

Grass.—The wet weather has delayed the 
use of Grass machines until if may become 
necessary to run the seythe over the greater 
part. In such a case let the Grass, after 
cutting, be swept very cleanly with Bireh- 
brooms, and, before putting the mower to 
work, the roller should be used. 


Walks and verges.—If these have not been 
yet attended to it is as well to see to them 
before pressure of work becomes greater. 
Where walks are, or have been, well attended 
to in the past, a little repairing in the way of 
regravelling may suffice, but where neglect— 
through force of recent circumstances—has 
left its mark it is better, when renewing, to 
do the work thoroughly. The initial expense 
iImay be heavier, but in the future routine 
repairs year by year do not cost much. 


Vegetable garden.—Thin young Onions as 
soon as the seedlings can be safely handled, 
and during showery weather if possible. 
After thinning, dust freely with soot and hoe 
between the lines. Transplant Parsley raised 
in heat, and complete the planting of Onions. 
Sow Chervil, French Beans, more Broad 
Beans and Peas, using in the last case a 
variety like the Gladstone Pea. Plant out 
Cauliflowers for succession, and if a line or 
two of Brussels Sprouts can be put out at the 
same time the produce will be useful in early 
winter. W. McGuFrrFrog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES, 


Swarming. 


THE merry wonth of May—not very merry 
this year, alas—brings in its declining days 
the likelihood of swarming by bees. In 
England, as a rule, the end of May and the 
beginning of June are the times when we 
expect swarms to come off. This year, how- 
ever, With the abnormal wet during April, 
which seriously interfered with breeding, it 
would appear to be likely that swarms will 
not emerge by the calendar, but that the 
middle of June or even the end will be their 
choice. 

It is still neither possible nor natural to 
prevent entirely the swarming of bees. I 
think that if bees wish to swarm they will, 
and all we can do is to discourage them to do 
so. The provision of additional room early is 
one of the best ways. This may be done in 
two ways:—Hither (1) fit up a crate of 
shallow frames and set that upon the brood- 
frames with the queen excluder on the top 
of the shallow frames, and a calico quilt on 
that, or (2) do likewise, if working for ex- 
tracted honey, but lay the queen exciuder on 
the top of the brocd-frames. If working for 
comb honey, then fit up a crate of sections 
and set that on the top of the brood-frames 
and over the queen excluder. In the former 


of these two suggestions, as soon as the’ 


shallow frame is known to be fully occupied, 
1.e., by bees, brood, and honey, then remove 
the calico quilt (but not the queen. excluder) 
and add another shallow frame crate for 
honey-storing only. This is a mode which 
might well be more generally adopted, be- 
cause, as readers will see, the number of 
working bees is. nearly doubled, and, there- 
fore, as racks are added above, they get the 
more speedily filled. A further advantage is 
that the stock of bees is far larger than a 
stock on the standard brood-frames alone for 
wintering. A large stock winters far better 
than a medium or small stock, and will, 
withal, come out not only more in numbers, 
but greater in strength in the following 
spring. My own personal opinion about the 
otherwise excellent W.B.C. hive is that its 
brood-box is too small. It should be made of 
maximum size rather than, as now, of mini- 
mum size. The brood-box for a W.B.C. hive 
should, I think, be made to take two or three 
brood-frames more than the usual ten, with 
Moe division board. 

I do not forget, of course, that a third way 
of discouraging swarming is to raise the body- 
box off the floor-board by means of 4-inch- 
thick wedges—one on each side or one ateach 
corner, but because of the plinth to fit over 
the floor-board I have found that two wedges 
inserted, one at each corner of the front side 
only are preferable to inserting one wedge at 
each of four corners, notwithstanding the 
slight tilting which this causes. In any case 
this “ wedge ’’ system is clumsy, and I myself 
only use it as a temporary expedient. There 
is no real difficulty in 

TAKING A SWARM unless the bees have 
clustered in some awkward place, such as on 
a wall or on the trunk of a tree. In such a 
case the use of a hand-broom to sweep them 
off into the skep below, held as conveniently 
4s possible, is advised. As a general rule, 
however, bees are considerate and swarm in 
a low place on the branch of a tree. Sup- 
posing the branch to be a small one, it can be 
sawed off. Then do so and earry the swarm 
to the prepared sloping board, covered by a 
cloth, in front of the hive ‘previously fitted 
ready for them, quilt and all in position, In 
sawing this sniall branch hold it firmly on 
the bees’ side of the saw to prevent shaking 
as much as you can in the action of sawing. 
Be prepared for the weight of the swarm when 
the little branch is severed. A moderate 
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swarm weighs about 3 Ibs.; a good one weighs 
from 4 lbs. to 5 lbs. It isa good plan always 
to snip off as many twigs, etc., as you easily 
ean, With seeateurs, before commencing to 
deal with a hanging swarm. If the swarm 
has to be shaken off into the skep below, let 
the shake be a short, sharp, and decided one, 
with a firm grip. If the shake be not a short 
and sharp one it is more than likely that 
many of the bees, and possibly the queen 

will be jerked over the edge of the skep. Turn 
the filled skep mouth downwards slowly on 
a cloth just beneath where the swarm hung, 
and tilt it up from the ground with a large 

stone. If the flying bees seem to be enter- 
ing the skep the queen is there. If, how- 
eyer, they are of doubtful mind they will 
make for where she is, and the operation 
must be repeated ab initio. 

A first swarm, also, behaves itself fairly 
well by coming out to scheduled time, 7.e., 
from 10 o'clock to 2 o'clock ona hot. day or 
from 11 o’cloek to 8 o’clock on a medium 
warm day—summer, time one hour later in 
each case. Have a garden syringe at hand to 
prevent a swarm, before ‘S skepping ”’ if, from 
decamping. Use the syringe to imitate ‘gentle 
rain, that is to say, do not ‘direct the spray at 
them, but. into the air so that the imitation 
rain falls as rain naturally does. Anything 
to keep a swarm cool will contribute to their 
remaining either in the cluster or in the skep. 
It is generally considered best to hive a swarm 
at sunset. Hold the skep firmly between both 
hands and jerk them out of the skep on to 
the cloth in front of the fully-opened entrance. 
It is well, particularly if the weather prove 
cold and wet, to feed newly-hived bees with 


~— spring syrup for a few days. 1a) 8 crs 


The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. 


THE Victory Festival Dinner of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund was held in.~ the 
Prince’s Galleries, Piccadilly, London, on 
Wednesday, May 19th, when the Right Hon. 
Viscountess Astor, M.P., presided over a 
large gathering. After the usual patriotic 
toasts had been honoured, Viscountess Astor, 
in proposing the toast of *‘ The Royal Gar- 
deners’ Orphan Fund,’’ said that women were 
generally interested in tender things such as 
ehildren and plants. Therefore she had 
great pleasure in proposing that toast. She 
had been thinking that day what a wonderful 
subject gardening was. Gardeners led a won- 
derful life, and had ~to deal with Mother 
Nature. She pleaded with them to give 
liberally to the Orphan Fund, which had over 
100 children to provide for. Owing to the 
war their annual dinners had to be given up, 
so that the Society had had to draw upon its 
reserve funds, and required £1,700 at once. 
Such a sum might: not seem much, but it was 
a tremendous lot when it came to the giving 
of it. There wasa real world shortage of 
food, and gardeners could play an important 
part in relieving that shortage. Mr. Leonard 
Sutton proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,’ and said 
the committee wished to interest them in the 
fund. Perhaps in the new world that was to 
be evolved as a result of the war there would 
be no need for charity, but he believed that 
there would be-a use for that fund as long as 
gardening continued to be the favourite pas- 
time of English people. In responding, Mr. 
Frank Ridley, Master of the Fruiterers’ Gom- 
pany, said it was their duty to support the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, which was 
doing its best to make the lives of gardeners’ 
orphans a little brighter and a ‘little happier. 

Mr. B. Wynne, secretary of the fund, said 
the subscription list had been a record one. 
Lady Astor had-had to leave them that even- 
ing to attend to her duties in the House of 
Commons, and had omitted to say what her 
contribution was. 

The following were some of the donors to 
the chairman’s list :—Queen Alexandra, £10; 


‘the Duke of Bedford, £20; Messrs. 
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Sherwood, £200; David Ingamels and his 
Covent Garden friends, £250; Messrs. Sutton — 





fe. 
a4 


and Sons, £100; H. J. Jones, £75; G. H. Guth- y 


bert, £50; Reginald Cory, £52 10s.; 
Nutting, £50; Mr. Bridgeford, £40; Joseph 
Rochford, £81 10s.; G. Bunyard and Co., 
£31- 8s. y H. Chalmers, £303=70., aK igs 
£31 10s.; John Cull, £26 15s.; G. Monro, jnr;, 
£26 15s.; -Sir\ Harry ‘Veitch, £26 5s.; Sir 
Marcus Samuel, Bart., £21 10s.; W. Poupart, 
L18¢ 6s. -6ds3. Barr ‘vand- Sons, £153— J se 
McLeod, £16 15s.; Sir T. McKenzie, £10 10s.; — 
Mrs. J. W. Campbell, £10 10s.; Cory and Co., 
£10 10s. Many other well-wishers of the fund 
contributed freely, the sum total being £1,800, 
which ras £500 better than from any 
previous festival Mr. Edward Sherwood, 
Treasurer of the fund, said that the problem 


Whitpaine a 


\ 


of organising that dinner had been a most — 


difficult one, but Mr. Wynne had tackled it 
very successfully. Professor Keeble called 
for-a hearty v6te of thanks to Viscountess 
Astor, and this was heartily aecorded. Lord 
Astor replied on her behalf. A very pleasant 
musical programme was provided. 





Ferns and Sunshine. 
Ferns dislike bright sunshine, thriving best 
where the atmosphere is constantly moist 
and the light of a subdued description. At 


Ahe same time, it must be admitted that 


Terns are often subjected to treatment whieh 


2 


far from being in accordance with their ~ 


mature and requirements. Many growers 
either heavily shade their Ferns during a 
great portion of the day, or create dense 
perpetual shade by covering the glass with a 
mixture of some kind, not appearing to 
realise the fact that Ferns, like other plants, 
require a certain amount of light to build 
up their tissues, and that-when unduly de- 
prived of its influence the foliage cannot 
well attain its due amount of healthy 
vigour. There are some species which will 
thrive in very shaded positions; others, 


again, such as the generality, of Adiantums, ~~ 


require a considerable amount of light, and 
are even benefited when they catch at some 
part of the day a portion of the sun's rays. 
Many of our most beautiful stove species, 
such as the Gold and Silver Gymnogrammas, 
seldom retain their vigour and beauty long 
unless placed in a very light position. Those 
who wish to form a correct idea of the re- 
quirements of the Fern tribe in this respect 
should visit their native haunts. There they 


Ln 


will see at a glance that every plant receives ; 


a large share of filtered light ; they will note — 
that in every case, although the plant is well 
sheltered from the glare of a hot sun, it in- 


variably turns towards the light, ‘and in 
most cases it will be found that either the 


morning or evening sun reaches it. 
grower takes Nature for his guide in this” 
matter he cannot err. 


air the same rules 
Shade of tiffany, to be applied only when 
needed, 


If the = 


Whether his plants 
be grown in a glass structure or in the open a 
will apply. A slight > 


is all that is required, amd if thes 


structure has a north aspect, but little arti- ~ 


ficial shade will ‘be required. The plants 


2 


will get a maximum of light without being ; 
subjected 'to the dryness which is. apt to- 5 a 
prevail in a structure so situated as to be 


exposed to the summer’s sun. ‘These re- 
marks apply equally well to the construction 
of Ferneries in the open air. 
sible, a situation where the plants are com-_ 


pletely ‘screened from the noonday sun, but — 


where they are at no time densely shaded. 
The north side of a wall or building, or a” 


situation in the immediate neighbourhood of — 
tall trees, where the early morning sun, as ~ 
wellas its departing rays, penetrates—where — 
the atmosphere is at all times. cool. and— 
moist—is just the place in which Ferns 
thrive, and attain a luxuriant development. 
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Primroses and Polyanthuses.\— A _ cor- 
|respondent writes from Windsor taking 
strong exception to a paragraph which 
jappeared a fortnight ago on this page. He 


| says :— 





*“As a subscriber to your excellent 
| paper, may I call your \attention to 
/ some remarks in your page headed 


“My Lady’s Domain,’ to which I am 
sure most flower-lovers will feel a most 
strong objection. Under the heading of 
*Primroses and Polyanthuses,’ the 
reader_is advised to ‘watch. very cCate- 
_ fully the woodlands where the common * 
| Primrose is now flourishing,’ and ‘to 
| remove whole colonies of these charming 
| plants and transfer them’ to one’s own 


| plot. I cannot conceive that such a 
| wanton act of robbery of the amenities 
| of the public -can be intentionally 
advocated by a journal of such high 
standing as GARDENING. I know of 


woodlands which were once a _ sheet of 
- colour in spring time with Primroses, 
/ and which are now bare of plants, 
owing to ruthless destruction by hawkers 
seeking to earn a dishonest penny. If 
such acts are to be condemned in the 
~ huckster they cannot be less. obnoxious 
| when committed by those who profess a 
| love of flowers.- Indiscriminate picking 
| of the flowers by children, who often 
| pick only to throw away, is excusable in 
| comparison with wholesale ‘lifting’ of 
' the roots.” 

} 





J am sorry that my remarks should have 
been understood to convey the impression 
that I advocated the wanton removal of 
'Primroses to the detriment of the beauty of 
the woodlands. No real flower-lover would 
|dream of such‘an act of vandalism, and my 
|correspondent should bear in mind _ that 
GARDENING is not read by the huckster class 
(to which he refers. Hyery reader of 
GARDENING would denounce anything which 
/evyen savoured of ‘‘ robbing the woodlands.’’ 
I-am _ sure nothing was further from my 
| thoughts than the harmless suggestion that 
one might add to the beauty of the private 
garden by culling from the delightful wild 
flowers with which Nature has so bounteously 
;endowed the woodland. Indiscriminate 
plucking, either for profit or with a mistaken 
idea of pleasure, is quite another matter, and 
| one which deserves the reprobation of all 
flower-lovers. : 





*% * * 


Lavender growing.—In growing Lavender, 
‘an elevated position, with a southern and 
/ Western exposure, is the best. Shelter from 
the north is also important. The subsoil 
|Must be dry during the winter, and the sur- 
face soil of a calcareous nature, “Where a 
/loamy soil overlies chalk, even although this 
be at a distance of 2 feet from the surface, 
_the necessary conditions to success are pre- 
, Sent. A fairly luxuriant growth gives the 
best crop of spikes, and from such a better 
yield of oil is obtained than from small, puny 
“flowers, the result of poor, half-starved land. 
| If the soil is too rich, then a too luxuriant 
_8rowth which will not stand frost, is set up. 
When it is desired to increase the stock, 
| pieces with three or four growths attached 





are the best. These, if slipped off the plants 
by a sharp, downward tug, bring with them a 
small portion of old wood attached to the 
base, commonly called a heel. From this 
part roots soon spring. If the ground is at 
all poor a dressing of farmyard manure 
should be dug in previous to planting, which 
can be done in the spring or autumn. 


* * *% 





Plants for a garden vase.—There sre 
certain plants that; owing to their trailing 
habits, are particularly suited for growing 
in garden vases. Such are the Campanulas, 
like ©. isophylla, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Tropzolums, and others. 
These, it must be said, delight in a sunny 
position. A vase, however, that gets little 
sun can be made to look inviting during the 
summer, and one need not hesitate to try the 
Campanula. The Creeping Jenny, which is 
quite hardy, would do well. It is surprising 
what a lot may be done by planting white or 
golden-blotched Ivies as trailing plants 
around the edge of a vase, whilst in the 
centre, shade and moisture-loving plants 
like the Plantain Lilies (Funkias), which are 
extremely hardy, are attractive. If the vase 
gets a little sun, then the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums would give a certain amount of 
bloom. 

* *K * 


Cyclamens in rooms.—As low-growing pot 
plants for vases few things equal Cyclamens 
for winter and spring use. During the past 
winter I have watched their behaviour when 
used for house decoration, and regard them 
as amongst the most enduring. I have had 
the plants in dark rooms for weeks, and 
they appear none the worse. 


* * * 


Pruning Hollies.—Unless really necessary 
it is a great mistake to prune Hollies, as 
they are always seen at their best when 
allowed to grow naturally. The best time for 
pruning, if it must be done, is just before the 
trees start into growth. You may, cut out the 
points of the side shoots, doing this with a 
knife, but do not on any account pinch or cut 
out the point of the leader. 


Indoor Ferns and other plants. need rather 
careful treatment in hot weather. They, are 
apt to flag very much and become parched if 
they are left in a sunny window the whole 
day long. Soak the plants frequently to en- 
sure their being liberally supplied with water, 
and, if possible, keep Ferns in a shady corner 
out of the draught. 


WALL GARDENING. 


THis form of gardening is ‘‘as old as the 
hills.”” Nature herself sets us an example ‘in 
this as well as in every other attempt to 
make the world beautiful, and you will see 
all sorts of grasses and. little wild flowers 
making their homes in the cracks and 
crevices of old walls. Here and there on 
cottage walls you will see an Antirrhinum in 
a lonely clump, or a Wallflower blooming 
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gaily above her sister flowers. The owners 
wonder how they got there, not realising that 
where one plant will grow others will follow 
its example. A wall is at best an ugly erec- 
tion of stones or mortar, and there are just 
the two ways of making it beautiful. One 
way is to cover it with creeping plants, and 
if it is a cement or a brick wall it is the only 
way. Yet suburban gardens bounded by 
ugly brick walls can look yery lovely indeed 
when the wall is camouflaged by Ivy or Jas- 
mine, with white or purple Clematis or Blusb- 
Rambler Roses. This form of beautify- 
ing walls is fairly general, but the cult of the 
wall garden proper is not yet as general as 
it might be. 

The ideal way to make a wall garden is to 
put in the plants as the wall is being built, 
but how few of us can build anything nowa- 
days. In the case of very low walls it is, 
of course, feasible, and low walls make ideal 
homes for flowers. You can have soil on top 
of your wall, and grow all sorts of nice 
strong plants there, Broom and Gorse being 
free-flowering and hardy, as well as bushy 
Antirrhinums and Wallflowers and clumps of 
Pinks. The crevices then make happy homes 
for NSaxifrages and other rock ~— plants. 
Another way of managing an old wall is to 
chip out pieces of mortar and fill the crevices 


thus formed with soil mixed with seeds. 
Snapdragons, again, we may use here, and 


also Alyssum, Foxgloves, Aubrietias, Arabis, 


Pinks, Wallflowers, and Bell Flowers. The 
advantage of the wall garden is that after 
you start it you have no more trouble. The 


ereat thing is to get it going, and then prac- 
tically all these plants will naturalise. There 
is nothing more beautiful than a wall with 
tufts of hardy plants blooming gaily from its 
crevices year in and year out. 

Another form of wall gardening is that of 
growing plants in the crevices of the stone 
steps. There are many quite tiny plants 
that grow charmingly here and there in the 
cracks of old flag-stones. Veronica and 
Violet Cress, for instance, are quite tiny 
plants that bloom gaily in the spaces between 
the stones in the steps in old gardens, while 
at the sides of these same steps Aubrietias 
and Arabis may be grown to display their cas- 
cades of brilliant flowers in the spring. Rock 
Roses are also gay and hardy, while the 
Balearie Sandwort (Arenaria balearica) will 
cover the stones at the with a close 
carpet of green foliage, and later tiny, snow- 
white flowers. 

The stone-studded bank may also be re- 
garded as’ a variation of the wall garden, 
though this is generally looked on as rock 
gardening, and as such is popular in nearly 
every modern garden, Any attempt to grow 
fragile plants is doomed to failure. | The 
plants, such as Aubrietia, evergreen Candy- 
tuft, Arabis, and Cerastium, that form droop- 
ing masses of flowers, are the most beautiful 
of all wall plants, but alpine Pinks and Saxi- 
frages of all kinds make a lovely display. 


Showy, easily-grown plants are the best for a 


side 


start, odd Ferns and Foxgloves being very 
useful. 
The best kind of wall to choose for your 


activities (if you are lucky enough to be able 
> wall—one built: with 
H. O’D. 


to choose!) is a ‘S dry 
out mortar or cement. 
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SUMMER WINDOW-BOXES. 


HveN in the house which is fortunate enough 
to be surrounded by a large garden, window- 
boxes give a cheerful appearance to the home, 
but in the case of small dwellings with very 
little land a gay show of flowers in the win- 
dow is an untold boon. There is a great deal 
of scope for originality in the arrangement 
of plants for this purpose, but it is surprising 
how few ideas most people seem to have on 
the subject. On looking at houses during the 
summer one sees very little else but Pelar- 
goniums and Marguerites, varied occasionally 
by Calceolarias and Lobelia. These plants, 
it is true, have the great merit of lasting the 
season and flowering continuously. This, of 
course, is a great point in their favour, but 
there are many other plants which I should 
like to see used for window decoration. I 
once knew a lady who insisted on haying her 
boxes filled for the summer with masses of 
Sweet Williams, and the effect was extremely 
pleasing. 

It seems curious that Tufted Pansies are 
not more often used, considering that they 
are comparatively cheap and very easy of 
propagation. Nothing looks more effective on 
a window-sill than a thick covering of Tufted 
Pansies. 

Other plants which can be suecessfully used 
are Antirrhinums, which are very suitable, 
especially the dwarf varieties, Pentstemons, 
Coreopsis, Canterbury Bells, and the little 
mauve Ageratum, which is useful for a win- 
dow near the ground, but would not be of 
much value high up. Searlet dwarf Nastur- 
tiums in a mass form a good blaze of colour. 

It is often useful to have trailing plants, 
especially for the upper windows, and of these 
Creeping Jenny is a good one; it soon grows 
and covers up the woodwork of the boxes. It 
has one disadvantage, however, in that it 
spreads rather too rapidly, so: that one has 
to keep a watch on it. 

In window-boxes the amount of soil is re- 
stricted, so that it is a good thing sometimes 
to scrape: off an inch or two of soil from the 
top and give the box a top-dressing of good, 
rich soil. B. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Iris fimbriata (4 Constant Reader).—This, 
also known as I. chinensis and I. japonica, 
is a lovely winter-flowering greenhouse plant, 
producing spikes of bloom 18 inches in 
height, the individual flowers about 4 inches 
across, of a pale blue-mauve colour, blotched 
with bright yellow, and fimbriated at the 
edges. Sandy loam and peat suit it well, and 
it always blooms best when in a pot-bound 
condition, Repotting should always be done 
after the flowers have withered, but only 
when absolutely necessary. When the spring 
frosts are over the plants should be placed 
in a warm situation and given plenty of 
water, with an occasional dose of liquid 
manure. About the end of October they 
should be placed in a house the temperature 
of which should never fall below 45 degs. 

Boronia megastigma after flowering.— 
The plant after blooming should be cut hard 
back, and, directly it has started into 
growth, be repotted. This must be carefully 
done, using a pot a size larger and a compost 
of good sandy peat. Keep close for a few 
days until nee action begins, when give 
ordinary greenhouse treatment... During the 
summer the plant may be stood in the open 
to thoroughly ripen the wood, as.on this the 
blooming of the plant next year depends. 

The Sweet Sultan (C.).—This hardy annual 
ought to succeed to perfection in a_ light 
sandy loam made fairly rich. An open and 
sunny position is best, Possibly your plants 
have been kept too loug in the boxes before 
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they were pricked out, or not kept sufficiently 
moist afterwards. It is always best to sow 
some seed in the open ground, thinning the 
seedlings out to 4 inches or 5 inches asunder, 
and some in boxes. Then, if one lot fails, the 
other you have to fall back on. Treated as a 
hardy annual we have always found the 
Sweet Sultan grow freely enough in any open 
garden soil. 

Centaurea ragusina (/7.).—This is the name 
of the plant a specimen of which you send. 
It grows rapidly outdoors in summer, and is 
much used in the flower garden. It can be 
kept well during the winter in a cold-frame 
from which frost is excluded. The leaves 
should be kept dry, as they are very liable to 
damp off, and air should be given on all 
favourable occasions. The plants can be kept 
also in an airy vinery or greenhouse during 
the winter. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pyrus japonica failing to bloom (S. 7#.).— 
It is difficult to give a reason for your plants 
of Pyrus japonica not flowering—that is, if 
they are in a good sunny spot, as that is 
necessary for the thorough ripening of the 
wood. They may, perhaps, flower this sea- 
son, for grown as bushes in the open ground 
they do not bloom naturally till spring is well 
advanced. If the plants do not flower this 
spring your better plan will be to cut out 
any old and exhausted shoots and shorten 
back the vigorous ones, thus allowing a free 
circulation of light and air to the centre of 
the plant. If your plants flower in a satis- 
factory manner this spring the pruning 
should be limited to the removal of a few 
weak shoots from the inside of the plant. 


Erica melanthera (G.).—This, a piece of 
which you send, is one of the winter-flowering 
Heaths, but the blooms are not sufficiently 
showy for it to be cultivated to any great 
extent. Still, a few specimens in a green- 
house are very pretty at this time of the year 
or a little later, as the season of blooming 
varies somewhat according to the temperature 
of the structure in which they are growing. 
It is a free but twiggy bush, which when 
at its best is so thickly laden with bloom that 
little is to be seen except the tiny pink blos- 
soms with their conspicuous black anthers. 
The flowers are also slightly but agreeably 
scented. It gives but little trouble at any 
time, and when in good eo LeD will grow 
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and flower well for years without being re- 
potted. : k 
VEGETABLES, 

Transplanting autumn = sown Onions 
(J. M.).—You seem to have made the too 
common mistake in sowing Onion seed—of 
putting it in far too thickly. After having 
had seme other ground well.prepared by deep 
working and well manuring the same, 
dibble the plants out into rows 12 inches 
apart, the plants being 6 inches apart in the 
rows. Lift the plants carefully with the aid 
of a fork so as to preserve all the roots, and 
then in dibbling in bury only a very small 
portion of the stem. As a rule, transplanted 
autumn-sown Onions do best. 


Growing Mushrooms (S.).—We have had 
no experience of peat-Moss manure for the 
making of Mushroom-beds, but we should 
hesitate to use it for that purpose, as It 
seems to possess elements that are less suite 
able for the development of the minute 
fungus-roots or mycelium than are found in 
pure straw manure. Hven when applied f 
the soil as manure dressings it is best to let 
peat-Moss manure lie in heaps and be two or 
three times turned to sweeten it before it is 
used, You may in any case prepare some by 
turning it as it lies in a heap under cover 
some three times at intervals of four or five 
days, damping it if it gets dry, then making 
it up into a bed. Horse or stable-manure Pe 
quires just the same preparation, but the 
longest straw must be shaken out first, and 
it may need as turned, occasionally, more 
damping. Ce. outdoors are made up ridge. 
shaped, about 23 feet broad and as high, then 
spawned with pieces of cake, coated over 


with soil, watered, then covered with @ 
thick layer of strawy litter. » 
SHORT REPLIES. . 


J. C. Ching.—* The Fruit Garden,” by 
Geo. Bunyard and Owen Thomas.— 
Croydon.—Judging by the growths you send 
we should say that the trouble is due to care 
lessness in tying down the shoots to_ the 
wires, thus ¢c causing them to snap off. A 


x 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. % 








Plant names.—WVo sender’s name.—l. 1 e 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 2. Veronica 
gentianoides. 8. Cornus alba Spathi. @ 
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Trees and Shrubs for Wet Ground. 


-In our isles, so endowed with copious rainfall 
and in many places possessed of much wet 
land in situations not easy to drain, the trees 
that might be grown for beauty or profit in 
such ground are worth thinking of. Even in 
the southern counties more free of water we 
may find much ground difficult to cultivate 
for that reason, and so it is often better to 
plant than, incur the expense of draining in 
diversified land, often difficult and costly. 

It will be understood that we leave aside 
the larger question of draining lake ormarsh 
and turning it to fertile ground, often with 

- suecess, in France and other Jands. We hove 
to consider the conditions we have to face in 
many country places, often in diversified 
Jand, and their planting with trees and 
shrubs that do not fear the water, but may 
enjoy it. ; 

WitLows.—Of trees useful for such places, 
among the most important are native trees, 


as the White Willow, precious for its beauty 


| 


| 
| 


|Stimber, and easy to get.. 


and valuable for its wood in the manufacture 


‘of ericket-bats. ‘ There are various Willows of 


| other countries of Hurope and the morthern 


world, but few equal the White Willow and 
its varieties, the Red, sometimes ‘called the 
Cardinal Willow, much used in nurseries for 
tying; also the hybrids between the white 
‘and the erack Willows, some grown for their 
Garden varieties 
with attractive names which have a place 
in nursery lists, here have been a failure 


‘in habit and endurance, of far less value 
than the ordinary White Willow, so fre- 


quent in. the eastern counties of England. 
“The Weeping Willows are graceful trees that 
“charm all, but we never get a good result 
from them unless in river-borne soil. By 
artificial waters, often formed in poor soil, 
they may fail, and never show the abounding 
beauty we see in valley gardens or beside 
Thames or Seine. Some of the dwarf Wil- 
lows may well be used as underwood in wet 
ground, in which they often come naturally. 
The effect of some Willows is very fine in 
colour throughout the year, as 8. vitellina, the 
White Willow, and the allied forms known as 


the Huntingdon and Bedford Willows. 


in England than in 


~ PopLiaArs.—Much less use is made of Poplars 
France, where often 


; 
_ stately effects are got in a few years from the 


= 





Canadian Poplar, there called Peuplier de 
Suisse. In our own land, if one crossed the 
hills of Kent or the bare downs of Wiltshire 
and then into a wet hollow he may see the 
White Poplar growing some 80 feet high, and 


one wonders that much more is not made of 
such a tree for industrial needs. The Black 
Poplar, the Canadian Poplar, and their varie- 
{ies give us stately trees, and some day they 
nay be found as useful here as they are in 
France. Among the Poplars that have come 
of late years the Black Cottonwood, which 
grows very freely with me, is the finest. Our 
only native Poplar, the Aspen, comes freely 





Gladiolus primulinus lybrids. 
(See page 311.) 


of itself in many places. The Lombardy 
Poplar is often badly placed on hilly and poor 
ground. To get its highest beauty it should 
be grown in moist valleys or by the sides of 
rivers. 

Oaks.—Among the Oaks it has been found, 
after long trial, that by far the best of the 
American Oaks is the Red Oak (Q. rubra). 
It is quite free here, handsome in leaf and 
form, and does well under various conditions. 
Another finee- tree is the Pin Oak °: (Q. 
palustris). In marshy, wet hollows — in 
woodland it is. free and stately. In tthe 
south, at least, our native Oak (Q. pedun- 


ewata) is as happy on the waterside as 
anywhere else. The best Oaks in England as 
to quality, not size, are those on the cool side 
of the hills between Tunbridge Wells and 
Horsham, and they grow in ground that is 
often wet. 

sIRCHES.—Seeing how well our native 
Birches grow in marshy places there should 
be Birches of other lands that do well, too, as, 
for example, Lyall’s Birch, the Grey Birch 
(Betula populifolia), and the River Birch (1B. 
nigra). Seeds of these are obtainable, and 
where people fear the cost of plants it might 
be worth their while to scatter seed about. I 
‘have done this with the Yellow Bireh. 

ALDERS.—The common Alder is everywhere, 
but few enjoy the other kinds for their beauty 
of leaf or catkins. The Grey Alder (Alnus 
ineana), the Seaside Alder (A. maritima), and 
the American Alder (A. oregana) are worth 
planting. The varieties of our native Alder 
are worth a place, growing as freely as the 
wild kind. 

LIQUIDAMBAR.—This, one of the loveliest 
of the North American trees, is not usually 
classed as a marsh-lover, but it e¢rows 
freely in my cool soil. To do it full justice 
it should be in moist and also rather deep 
soil in valleys and by rivers. It is hardy and 
splendid in autumn colour, and there is no 
difficulty in getting a stock of it. Usually 
planted in the specimen. way, the best way is 
in groups, as seeds and young plants are 
plentiful. 

TUPELO TREE (Nyssa).—This, the most 
brilliant of the N. American trees, is hardy 
with us, and as fine in colour as in its own 
country, but it is not easy to get a good sup- 
ply of it in our nurseries. I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting other than very feeble and 
useless plants. The American nurserymen 
are careless about growing stocks of their 
own trees, but seed is offered, and so there 
need be no difficulty in getting a stoek of it 
for a bold group to grow in time into a lovely 
picture. 

THE SUMMER-LEAFING Cypress.—A noble 
tree for deep, wet soils is Taxodium dis- 
tichum. Invalley soilit is superb, and always 
the better near water. It will often grow in 
water as well as by its side, and there are 
many examples of it doing well in the valleys 
of the Seine and Loire, as well as in the 
Thames valley. To me it is the queen of the 
water-loving trees of the northern world. 

WINGED WALNUT (Pterocarya). This 
fine-leaved ‘tree grows well in moist woodland 
here, and in the Caucasus the European kind 
is said to be a marsh-loving tree, and so well 
worth a trial in our isles. As yet this tree is 
not Common in our nurseries, never before so 
empty of trees owing to the folly of war. 
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THE SITKA SPRUCE—AMmong evergreen trees 
I have found nothing so good as this, a native 
of the great tree-clad Pacific coast. -It is, in 
our Climate, quite at home, and all the better 
if ina silty place. -I have planted many with 
good results in soils not always very wet, at 
first, 5 feet apart, with the common Spruce 
befween, which was cut out in due time. 
The 

HWUROPEAN SPRUCE, a very poor tree on dry 
or ordinary ground in the south, does well on 
a wet slope or bottom. In the southern ecoun- 
ties it is often seen as dead or dying. ‘The 

YEw.—Our native Yew is not averse to a 
wet wood, one of the places where it should 
be safe from horse and cow, so often killed by 
it in the open. <A group is often a favourite 
shelter for pheasants in bad weather. The 
nursery ferms of the Yew should never be 
planted, none being so good as the wild Yew. 
The 

HEMLOCK Spruce (Abies canadensis), a fine 
valley tree of N.-Eastern America-is quite 
hardy in Britain, and thrives in wet land. 
Some I planted near the lake thrive and are 
graceful trees, though it is rarely the tree is 
so good as in its own country. 


UNDERWOODS. 

If underwoods are to be an attractive home 
for game there are many good things to start 
with, apart from the native shrubs that eome 
of themselyes. In the wooded countries the 
native covert is sufficient for most needs, but 
there being an almost total absence of good, 
hardy evergreens it is well to note how we 
can aid it from garden sources and so get 
underwood from hardy shrubs. Good ever- 
green covert can be easily made there, the best 
being the 

PALMATE BAMBOO,—A very interesting form 
of evergreen growth has come in our day, the 
hardy Bamboos of Japan and China. The 
above is a fine grower, not too high. For 
many years in a wet wood here it has been 
most. eifective. Other hardy kinds, too, may 
thrive, but this is the best in underwood 
where a clear air overhead is sought. For 
eolour the 

SIBERIAN DoGwoop (Cornus alba) is a 
splendid northerner for the waterside or wet 
wood. Where planted in close groups it in 
the end kills all the weeds it is planted among. 
Good in effect-all the year round, in wintry 
days it is the finest woodland shrub for colour 
by stream or in copse; a Dogwood one can 
hardly misplace, hardy as a Siberian should 
be and easily increased. The 

GREATER *ARTRIDGE BERRY (Gaultheria 
Shallon) is a fine, hardy evergreen bearing 
much fruit. In moist woodland it forms tall 
bushes as at Coulhurst. It is sometimes seen 
in rock gardens and among shrubs, but. its 
best place is in copse or wood. Many 

VIBURNUMS are coming to us from China 
now, but I have not seen one so fine in bloom 
and fruit as the so-called Water Elder 
(Viburnum Opulus) of our Sussex woods. Jn 
such a large northern family there should be 
others of value for wet ground. 

CHERRY LAUREL, cropped and distorted, a 
disgrace to gardens, is for woodland a fine 
evergreen, tall, of good form in the south at 
least. In the midlands or north it might be 
cut to the ground in a very hard winter. 
The smaller-leaved varieties of the Cherry 
Laurel, distinct in effect from the common 
kinds, grow freely in wet soil and are well 
worth a place where evergreen covert is 
sought. The Azores form of the Portugal 
Cherry Laurel isa handsome evergreen, is 
quite free here as is the usual form, often 
the victim of the topiarist. The true use for 
all the-Cherry Laurels igs as underwood in 
copse or wood never touched by the shears. 
Then we see their fine grace of habit, distinct 
in effect from our usual evergreens, A 
beautiful 

Witco Hazexr (Hamamelis virginiana) is 
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here a hardy, vigorous: undergrowth shrub 
flowering freely in October. It has been 
growing for many years on -a bank of wet 
clay soil, struggling and winning against other 
shrubs and Briars. Seed of this is now 
offered, so there should be no bar to getting 
a stock of it. 

Rose Bay, an English name for Rhododen- 
dron, is in its large and hardier forms a 
fine evergreen for leafy and peaty woods, in 
dry districts thriving in peaty soil and in 
woods in leaf-soil better than in the sun 
Where layering—the best way of increase—is 
practised plants of good sorts may be spared 
for the woodland. Seedling plants with flowers 
of good colour often offer a pleasant variation 
from the too common R. ponticum. , 

Sweet ALpERS (Clethra).—For underwood 
in wet or marshy places these are delightful, 
flowering late in the summer, easy of cultiva- 
tion, and doing best in peaty or leaf soils, but 
not averse to any cool soil. As good stocks 
may not be found in every nursery, so I say 
I get them from James Smith’s, Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire. The 

Swamp Bay (Magnolia glauca).—This, one 
of the finest flowering shrubs of the northern 
world, I saw in vast wet bogs in-New Jersey 
dotted here and there not of the stature. it 
attains in the warmer states. For a peaty 
bog in our isles it is the very plant. Stocks 
of it are not frequent in nurseries, The 
hybrid form that takes its place in some gar- 
dens is not so good for our purpose as the 
true wild plant, a»free seeder which there 
should be no difficulty in increasing. A group 
of it in a peaty bog would. be one of the best 
ornaments of the picturesque garden. 

Ciravetye. W. ROBINSON. 





Notes of the Week. 


Linum capitatum.—One of the most beauti- 
ful alpines I have ever seen is Linum capita- 
tum, An Irish lady gave it to me some years 
ago as a very dwarf yellow Gentian. It has 
two spikes about 4 inches high and about a 
dozen flowers on each spike, which opened 
about May 10th. It seems quite hardy, grow- 
ing between stones in very gritty soil.—H. C. 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Helichrysum bellidioides.—This dainty little 
plant, from New Zealand, is a treasure for 
the rock garden, where on sunny days the 
myriads of little Daisy-like flowers are very 
showy. The open’‘blooms are pure white, with 
a yellow disc, and about 4 inch in diameter. 
Once established, this charming plant spreads 
rapidly, flowering with the greatest profusion 
and retaining its beauty for a prolonged 
period.—H: M. : 

Anchusas.—Harly in May the blue flowers 
of Anchusa italica are very welcome, but col- 
lectively the blooms of this variety are not 
so effective as those of the taller and more 
intensely-coloured Dropmore variety. The 
latter is a fine form, free-flowering and not, 
perhaps, so inclined to outgrow its bounds as 
A. italica. Quite as good as the Dropmore 
Anchusa is the variety known as Opal, an 
acquisition to the hardy flower border in any 
garden.—A ScorTisH GARDENER. 

The Blue Wood Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) 
(p. 221).—It should be obvious to anyone that 
the flowers of this Anemone when in full sun 
on very light Heath-like soil should be poor. 
Shady positions sheuld always be chosen. In 
the majority of soils this Windflower is at 
home in sun or shade. I have often admired 
it in bloom in. various parts of the country, 
where it has been grown successfully under 
a variety of conditions, sometimes high up 
on rock gardens or at the foot of a weeping 
Broom, but to heavily manure it is quite new 
to me, and here, at least, quite unnecessary. 
That A. nemerosa purpurea and Allen’s form 
are interesting varieties and have some value 
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is not disputed, but the latter form is being” 
discarded this year, there being a decided and— 


unpleasant pink tone in the flowers. <A. n. 


Robinsoniana is surpassed by no other spring 


flower for creating picturesque effects, 


whether in garden, meadow, or woodland.—=~ 


G. M. 
Enkianthus 
comes from Northern Japan, is now display- 
ing its numerous pendulous clusters of cam- 
panulate flowers, which are produced from 
the terminal buds of the previous season’s 
growth and are at their best during late April 
and early May. They are of a creamy-yellow 


Fe 
campanulatus.—This, which” 
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colour, freely streaked with red, the young” 


wood and leaf-stalks red also. It is a very 


distinct shrub, quite hardy with me and suc-~ 
ceeding well if given the sume treatment as 
Azaleas and Heaths enjoy. It is of a light, - 


elegant habit of growth, from which the- 


clusters of flowers droop gracefully. ‘The 


leaves in autumn develop gorgeous tints of 
red and gold.—kE. M. 


Anchusa myosotidiflora.—This is the first 


of the Anchusas to flower with me, and, per- 
haps, the loveliest of them all. The 2 feet 


tall, graceful, wiry sprays of flowers possess 


the same delicate colour as the true Forget- 
me-not, <A good-sized group of this Alkanet in 


bloom readily arrests attention, so elegant in 


growth and delicate in colour is ite It is 


essentially a plant for the mixed border, 


where it is most effective grouped in the fore-— 


ground. With me it seeds freely, seedlings © 


springing up around established plants. The 
best return, however, is obtained from two- 
year-old or older plants, which flower. pro- 


A 


fusely. Its culture calls for no special treat-— 
ment, it beg a true perennial and perfectly 


hardy, not rotting away after flowering and 


leaving blank spaces such as A. italiea and ~ 


its varieties are inclined to do.—M. 8, 
Erica arborea alpina.—This is a ma gniti- 


cent form of the Tree Heath and rapidly — 


assumes a4 tree-like character. The spikes of 
honey-scented flowers are more pyramidal in 
shape than are those of the old species, which 
grows in a looser though none the Jess effec- 
tive way. As I write (May 6th) both forms 
are-a waving mass of white flowers, filling 
the air with their delicious fragrance. E. 
arborea alpina is a native of the meuntains 
of Cuenca, in Spain, and is an introduction 
of recent years. It is. also considered by 
many sufficiently distinct to rank as a species. 
With me it has attained to a’ height of 9 feet, 
the whole group forming the most imposing 


feature of the Heath garden af the present — 
time. Although the young wood possesses — 


the same white Mossy appearance ag the old 


species, the shrub is of a more erect babit of — 


growth and quite 
MARKHAM. 


possibly hardier.—H. 





Growing standard Roses in a hedgerow.— | 


In the autumn of 1917 I layered a Quick hedge 
bordering my garden, and, in so doing, the 
common Briars were cut down to the ground 
as part of the process. These stools made 
fresh, strong growths during 1918, and in the 
autumn of that year I lopped them, the re- 


sult being strong side shoots in the summer 


of 1919: In July I budded these with strong 
Roses as American Pillar, Hiawatha, Frau 
Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, Conrad Meyer, 
Caroline Testout, Lyon Rose, and General 
McArthur. Every one of the buds has taken, 


and they are making splendid growths and 


bid fair to hold their own amongst the hedge- — 


row growth and to develop into good stan- 


dards. I shall continue the experiment at the . 


next budding season, and hope thus to make _ 
the hedge serve the double purpose of a 


boundary fence and a row of standard Roses. 
I wonder whether this experiment has been 
tried by any of your readers? I can recom- 
mend it with confidence, as stocks thus budded 
in their natural habitat seem much stronger 


and more reliable than buds inserted upon — 
O. NICHOLSON, 


transplanted stocks.—Gko. 
Rose Hill, Market Harborough. 
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The Spanish Squiil 
This handsome Scilla, native of Spain and 
Portugal, is now in _bloom.. So. robust and 
stately is it that in a heavy soil the numerous 
stout pyramidal racemes of campanulate 
flowers, each an inch across, reach a height 
of 2 feet and look remarkably well towering 
above the large, broad leaves. I have blue, 
pink, and white forms, and very beautiful they 
are, either as cyt flowers in the house or in 
the open garden. I find the finest flowers are 
produced from bulbs which are slightly 
shaded and which obtain plenty of moisture. 
This Squill is also Very lovely in the Grass. 


(Seilla  hispaniea).— 


There are several large. forms, including a 
major var., which is larger in all its parts, 


and Wxcelsior, which bears deep blue flowers. 
—H. M., Sussex. 

Rhododendron racemosum.—This distinct 
dwarf Rhododendron has been flowering 
freely, a number of plants grouped together 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl in a Bucks garden. 


being very effective. The clusters of soft 
pink flowers are not confined to the ends of 
the growths as in the majority of Rhododen- 
drons, but appear from the leaf-axils all along 


the previous season’s growths, giving sprays 


of blossom often a foot or more in length. 


~The small leaves are coppery-green above and 
glaucous beneath, the previous season’s young 


lished 


Jarge rock gardens. 


wood being reddish in colour. It is rather 
slow in growth when young, but once estab- 
in suitable surroundings the plants 
grow rapidly. As a cut flower it forms a 
choice and beautiful subject, being very effec- 
tive under artificial light. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best dwarf Rhododendrons, and 
one admirably suited for bold planting on 
It comes from W. China, 
and was first raised in the Jardin des Plantes 


“at Paris in 1889, the seed having been sent 





there by Pére Delavay. Mr. Bean tells us 
that he saw it in those gardens and brougit 
Some seedlings to Kew.—G. M. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Rhododendron Pink Pearl. 


THIS was a decided gain to our gardens, for 
in it we have the large flowers of a species 
like R. Griffithianum, with the shapely and 
compact truss of the R. catawbiense hybrids. 
Its parentage does not seem to be generally 
known, but this is of inor importance com- 
pared with its great value in the garden, more 
especially when one sees it as in the illustra- 
tion we give to-day. 

Many of the hybrids that claim R. Griffith- 
janum as one of the parents are not very 
hardy, as may be instanced by the very 
beautiful sorts one sees in Cornwall, Devon, 
S. Wales, and other places where the climatic 





conditions are similar. Pink Pearl is quite 
hardy, and thrives close to London, growing 
and flowering freely in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Raisers of new large-flowered kinds 
would do well to bear in mind when selecting 
the parents, hardiness and late flowering, for, 
though most kinds can be grown in the milder 
counties, those whose shoots and flowers, by 
reason of their early appearance, are liable 
to be injured, must have but a short spell of 
usefulness. As. .G: 





Hypericum glandulosum.—This is a very 
useful shrub for giving a profuse display of 
its small yellow flowers in the summer, as 
well as for the clusters of reddish-brown 
berries, which are very useful for mixing with 
flowers in an autumn bunch. Although the 
flowers individually are small they are pro- 
duced in such abundance that a bush in full 
bloom is a mass of bright gold. It grows 


equally well in sun or semi-shade and soon 
attains a good size. It ean be readily propa- 
gated either by layering, which is the quickest 
way of increasing, or by cuttings or seeds. 
The reddish berries turn black in late autumn. 
—O. C. ¢C. 





Garden Azaleas. 


ALTHOUGH the name of Azalea is not recog- 
nised as distinet from Rhododendron by 
botanists, it is so useful: to the gardener as a 
distinguishing mark between the summer 
leafing and evergreen species and varieties of 


hardy Rhododendrons that it will probably 
remain popular for many years amongst 
cultivators of the group. Likewise it will 


probably remain for a Jong period as the popu- 
lar name for the varieties of Rhododendron 
indicum, which are so well known as Indian 
Azaleas. The original distinction between 
Azalea and Rhododendron was the number of 
stamens, Azalea having five and Rhododen- 
dron ten, but as more species of Rhododendron 
became known it was found that little re- 
liance could be placed upon the number of 
stamens as a generic character, hence the 
revision of names. 

The .summer-leafing garden Azaleas are 
popularly termed Ghent Azaleas by reason of 
many of the early hybrids having been raised 
in Ghent.’ The term, however, little 
meaning, for a large number of forms has 
been raised in other countries, of the 
best being credited to England, for the firms 
of Mr. A, Waterer, of Knap Hill, and the late 
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Mr. Cripps, of Tunbridge Wells, in addition 
to other firms, raised many yery fine varie- 
ties. A large number, particularly those of 
the mollis type, have appeared from Holland, 
whilst varieties have also been raised in other 
countries. 

The. species that have been instrumental in 
producing the various garden Azaleas are A. 
calendulacea, A. nudiflora, and A. occidentalis 
from N. America, A. pontica (Rhododendron 
flavum), a native of the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor, etc., and A. mollis and A. sinensis 
from China. Although mentioned here as 
Azalea, they are, of course, from a botanical 
point of view Rhododendron, the various 
specific names receiving the necessary revised 
termination. The influence of the various 
species can be noticed in many of the varie- 
ties in the shape, colour, and size of the 
flowers. 

A. NUDIFLORA is a bush 7 feet to 9 feet 
high at its best, but often dwarfer. ‘The 
flowers are usually pink, not strongly scented, 
the corolla-tube long and rather slender, and 
the petals narrow. The expanded flowers are 
each about 1%* inches across, and six to nine 
or more are borne in each cluster. It is a 
native of Hastern N. America. Varieties with 
pale or deep pink flowers often bear a distinet 
resemblance to this species. 

A. CALENDULACEA 1s also a native of 
Mastern N. America. It is very similar in 
height to the last-named, and is distinguished 
by its bright, flame-coloured flowers, whicn 
are brilliant shades of red and orange. The 
corolla-tube is shorter and broader than in A. 
nudiflora, whilst the petals are also broader. 
The flowers are not very fragrant, although 
many of the reds and orange-scarlets, which 
suggest this. parentage, have fragrant blos- 
soms, due to the influence of another species. 
In America it is known as the Flame Flower 
on account of its giving the mountain sides, 
at the time when it is in bloom, the effect of 
being a mass of flames. 

A. PONTICA (altered by botanists to Rhodo- 
dendron flavum to distinguish it from the 
evergreen R. ponticum) is a native of Hastern 
Kurope, Asia Minor, and other places. It 
forms a lurge bush up to 10 feet high and 
bears rather large and very fragrant, bright 
yellow flowers. It is from this species that 
many of the garden forms inherit their de- 
lightful perfume. Its influence may also be 
seen in many of the varieties with fragrant 
orange or yellow flowers. 

A. OCCIDENTALIS.—This is a Western N. 
American bush 6 feet to 9 feet high, with 
fragrant, white, yellow-blotched flowers pro- 
duced during June or early July. Crossed 
with various garden varieties, a number of 
very beautiful forms, usually with white or 
pink, yellow-blotched flowers, has appeared. 
These are later than other garden Azaleas 
and usually begin to flower as the others 
fade. 

A. MOLLIS.—This is a Japanese species with 
larger and more formal-shaped flowers than 
those previously described. It forms a spread- 
ing bush 4 feet to 8 feet high, bearing flowers 
with great freedom. The blossoms vary. a 
good deal in colour, and may be red, rose, 
salmon, yellow of various shades, or almost 
white. It is closely related to A. sinensis, 
which differs in its shorter and more rounded 
petals, and the hairiness of the leaves. It is 
more distinctly a native of China than A. 
mollis, which is a doubtful Chinese shrub. 
The two species haye been intereressed and 
have resulted in many free-flowering hybrids, 
which are characterised by their peculiarly 
pleasing colours and large, shapely flowers. 
The flowers have, however. little or no scent. 
The mollis group flowers earlier than the 
kinds derived from the American and Bastern 
Buropean species, and is less suitable for 
cold districts. They are, however, invaluable 
for forcing, while they give excellent results 
in many gardens. 
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Other species that have received less atten- 
tion from the hybridist are :— 

A. VASEYI, a shrub up to 12 feet high, native 
of the mountains of Carolina, bearing pale 
pink or almost white flowers freely during 
late April and early May. 

A. ARBORESCENS, a shrub attaining a height 
of 20 feet in Eastern N. America. Its white 
or pinkish flowers are fragrant and borne 
during late June or early July. Ht is of erect 
habit, with shining, dark green leaves. 

A. viscosa, the Swamp Honeysuckle, is a 
rather dense bush 6 feet to 8 feet-high, which 
produces white or pink flowers freely in July. 
The flowers are delicidusly fragrant, but are 
rather disagreeable to handle, as they are 
covered with yiscid hairs. 

In addition to these there are several species 
from China which bear reddish-purple flowers, 
such as rhombica and dilatata (R. rhombicum 
and R. dilatatum), which:bloom in April and 
are suitable for gardens where spring frosts 
are not experienced. There is also the A. 
indica group, of which many very attractive 
hardy forms have recently been introduced 
from Japan, and we have also the beautiful 
free-flowering A. Kempferi and A. amoena. 
Of A. Krempferi there are forms with salmon, 
brick-red,- and reddish-purple flowers. In 
addition to being such beautiful fiowering 
shrubs, the Azaleas have a further period of 
beauty, for the leaves turn to brilliant shades 
of red, orange, and bronze in autumn, a condi- 
tion retained over a period of three or four 
weeks. ? 

When purchasing plants for beds or’ in- 
formal masses it is not necessary to obtain 
named kinds, for quite as brilliant effects can 
be secured by planting unnamed seedlings. 
Provided special colours are desired, however, 
a visit should be paid to a nursery where 
these plants are grown in quantity during the 
time they are in flower. Plants can then be 
selected for-autumn delivery. ~When special 
varieties are required they are usually dearer 
and the advantage lies in procuring reliable 
plants for single colour effects. 

Azaleas require moist soil moderately free 
from lime. It may be either loam or peat, 
but when loam is the prevailing soil it is ad- 
visable to incorporate a little peat with it at 
planting time. This is much better than 
excavating beds 2 feet deep and filling them 
entirely with peat. Light loam with a little 
peat added to the top 12 inches forms an ideai 
soil for this class of plants. Shallow plant- 
ing must be encouraged, care being taken to 
give the surface roots every possible chance 
of spreading. To assist in this, carpet the 
ground beneath the bushes with half-decayed 
leaves, and in autumn rake newly-fallen 
leaves beneath the bushes, keeping them in 
place with brush wood until the process of 
decay is far enough advanced to prevent them 
being disturbed by wind. 

In some places Azaleas are planted as an 
undergrowth to thin Pine woods, and very 
beautiful effects are produced by this method 
of cultivation. Large numbers of plants may 
be grown for this purpose by sowing seeds 
collected indiscriminately from mixed plants. 
They may be sown in boxes and the young 
plants pricked out in a cold-frame to be placed 
later in nursery borders for a couple of years 
previous to placing in permanent quarters. 
Although the colours of the flowers of differ- 
ent plants are so varied they rarely clash, 
and there is no good reason for sepa ‘ating 
the colours. Any variety of special value may 
be conyeniently propagated by layering the 
branches into sandy soil in spring. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Salmon Berry (Rubus spectabilis).— 
This attractive Raspberry is a native of 
Western N. America, and has been grown in 
British gardens for close on 100 years. Grow- 
ing about 4 feet high, it forms a mass of 


well-branched head of 
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bright brown, erect branches clothed with © 
Raspberry-like foliage, and produces reddish- ~ 
purple, solitary flowers on the points of short 
shoots from the previous year’s wood. The - 
flowers are borne freely and are followed by 
large, juicy, orange-coloured berries. So well 
does it sueceed in the British Isles that it has 
become naturalised in some parts, particu-_ 
larly in the north of Seotland, where it 
spreads into dense thickets and in some sea- 
sons produces fruit freely. The fruit is 
utilised for food in its native country, but 
here it is not so well flavoured as the Rasp- 
berry or Blackberry. When planted in wild 
or semi-wild places it may be allowed to grow 
unrestricted and unpruned, but when grown 
in a garden steps should be taken each year 
to prevent its suckers from spreading over too 
much ground, and to preserve a tidy appear- 
ance by the removal of the old shoots as soon 
as the flowering time is oyer.—D. 
Euptelea polyandra.—The genus Buptelea 
belongs to the Trochodendron family, an 
interesting group of plants of which a few 
representatives only are grown in our gar- 
dens, one, from. which the family takes its 
name, being the evergreen Trochodendron 
aralioides, the Bird-lime tree of Japan. 
Euptelea, however, so far. as general appear- 
ance is concerned, is very unlike Trochoden- 
dron, for the various species lose their leaves 
in autumn, and the flowers are borne from 
leafless branches in early spring. Moreover, 
in this case male and female flowers are borne 
by different plants, whereas in Trochodendron 
the flowers are monoecious. H. polyandra 
forms a tree 20 feet to 35 feet high, with a _~ 
rather — slender — 
branches. The leaves are very beautiful in 
spring, for during the period of development ~ 
they are reddish in colour. They are also — 
effective in autumn, for, previous to falling, 
they change to scarlet and orange. The 
flowers appear during late March and early 
April, the male-flowered trees being very con- 
spicuous by reason of the clusters of red 
stamens which appear from almost every bud — 
on the previous year’s shoots, a well-flowered | 
tree being recognised from a long distance. 
It is a native of Japan, and succeeds in this 
country in good, well-drained, loamy soil in 
a sunny position, with some protection from — 
cold north and east winds, which may cause | 
injury to the young shoots.—D. 
Rhododendron fulgens.—This is one of the © 
hardiest of the Himalayan Rhododendrons, | 
and a particularly showy species when in | 
bloom. The flowers, borne in rounded, com- 
pact clusters, are of a rich blood-red colour. | 
So far as I know, this Rhododendron has not — 
been employed by the hybridist, though it is 
possible that in the favoured south-west of | 
this country, where Himalayan Rhododen- | 
drons thrive so well, it may have been. By 
no means a common species, R. fulgens has 
before now been confounded with R. cam- 
panulatum, with purplish-coloured flowers. 
When in a small state and in the absence of 
flowers the two bear a considerable a 
semblance to each other. Another desirable 
feature of R, fulgens is the long, thin crim-_ 
son bracts which accompany the young” 
growths.—K. R. W. a 
Cytisus schipkaensis.—Many of the Brooms 
are too large and spreading for the rock gar- 
den, but this species is ideal for the purpose, — 
being of dwarf growth. It has large heads of — 
white flowers which are produced in late” 
summer, and it is, therefore, especially valu-_ 
able when so much of the glory of the rock) 
garden is on the wane.—N. L. b 
Deutzia Veitchi.—There are many fine- 
flowering shrubs in this family, most of which 
are perfectly hardy, thriving almost any-~ 
where. This Chinese species is one of the 
best, with flowers of a bright purplish-rose~ 
freely produced in spring on the long stems” 
which arch over in a graceful fashion. 
NortH LONDON. 3 
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should be filled to half their depth’ with tinue for some time. It has white flowers of 
ORCHIDS drainage. The compost consists of Osmunda = great purity, and has for a Jong time been i 
. 2 fibre or peat, with a sprinkling of chopped recognised as one of the best of its class. The hi 
— ¥ Sphagnum Moss. It is made fairly firm, and foliage is larger than that of a number of \ 
; Ceelog ne cristata if necessary the rhizome of the Celogyne the other Mosses, and the blooms are also of } 
y : must be kept near the soil by wire pegs. For good size.—Hss. 
I ENCLOSE a spray of Coelogyne cristata. A a few weeks very little water is needed, but Patrinia palmata.—Honoured by an Award 
couple of years ago I had beautiful examples. on bright days the plants may be sprayed of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
Now the bulbs look shrunk and shrivelled, ovyer-head. Keep the surroundings moist, jn 4912, Patrinia palmata attracted some 
and in many cases yellow, while there are and shade from strong sunlight. The plants aotice, but does not seem to have caught the 
many blind flower-stalks. The gardener that have not been disturbed must receive popular taste, as one seldom comes across it . 
ascribes it to the heat of last summer, but I copious supplies of water when the new  eyen in good collections of alpine plants. Nor . 
wonder whether the pots are also over- growths are rooting, such treatment being qo I think it likely that it will ever be a 
crowded, as there is such a quantity of tiny continued until the pseudo-bulbs are fully general favourite. It is a prostrate-growing 
buds, and they look heaped one above the matured. Such examples can be allowed jyJant with neat, nicely-cut leaves of a rather 
other.—R. C. : more sunlight, but care must be taken that  olossy appearance and umbels of golden 
[The sample of Calogyne cristata sent was the foliage is not injured. ] flowers in summer. It grows about 9 inches 
in very good health. The tips of the leaves high. Ihave founda it do well in the moraine, 
are deeayed, but this usually happens during 2 where it seems inclined to spread slowly but 
the winter if the atmosphere is damp. ~ In Rock, Alpine and Watet Gardens, steadily.—S. ARNOTT. 
| any case, C. cristata. does not retain its EN Primula involucrata.—With so many ex- 
| foliage for many seasons, and the specimens 3 . quisite new Primulas coming to us from China 
| I saw growing in their native habitats a year Potentilla alpestris. and other parts of the East we are apt to 
| or two ago were almost leafless, except on the Twr Cinquefoil family is a very large one and overlook the older kinds, among them the 
/ last made pseudo-bulbs. The pseudo-bulbs- eontains many good garden plants with a charming Primula involucrata, one of the 
| enclosed were slightly shrunk, but that would yange of colour from pale yellow to deep most delightful of the smaller-fiowered mem- 
| make little or no difference in regard to the 
| production, of flower-spikes. Moreover, they 
| regain their rigidity when the new growth 
| produces roots, and more water is afforded. 
) The blind flower-stalks are caused by some 
slight cultural error, and as we do not know 
the conditions under which the plants are 
grown we Can-only surmise the trouble. The 
heat of last summer would hardly account 
for the loss of flowers. The pseudo-bulbs~— 
forwarded are quite capable of producing 
. strong scapes, therefore the buds must. have 
decayed or dropped off when quite young. A 
)} damp atmosphere, together with a low tem- 
perature, over-watering, and water accuimn- 
| mulating im the young growth just as the 
| flower-spike is coming up, are sufficient to 
cause the damage. 
Your pots are evidently becoming over- 
/ crowded, and this season we should deal with 
| one-third of the specimens and leave the re- 
| mainder for another season. 
C. ORISTATA may be cultivated successfully 
' ina greenhouse used for a miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants. During the summer and 
the growing season a temperature of 60. degs. 
to 70 degs. will not be too high, while in 
winter, when the plants are at rest, 50 per 
cent. will be ample provided the roots are 
only given enough water to keep the front i 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. When new 
growth begins, which corresponds with the 
flowering period, the plants may be placed in : ’ 
a few degrees more warmth, but afford water Potentilla alpestris at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 
sparingly, for it will be noticed that root 
action has not yet begun. A few weeks after ‘ 
the spikes are removed roots will appear at orange, and white to rosy-pink and rich pers of the genus. It is quite hardy, but it is 
| the base of the young shoots, and at this purple-crimson. Among the dwarf species not always seen in a happy condition, mainly 
_ stage any repotting must take place or the found on the Alps at-varieus elevations are because its love of moisture is not recognised 
plants left over till another year. C. cristata several charming plants which are of great or supplied. It would appear that at home 
will go for a number of years without any vyalue for the rock garden. One of these is in the Himalayas, from Kashmir to Sikkim, 
disturbance, but eventually the pseudo-bulbs the species here illustrated, belonging to a where it grows at a height of from 12,000 feet 
- become over-crowded, and signs of deteriora- section which embraces, among others, P. to 15,000 feet, it frequents sandy and gritty 
tion will be apparent. Your plants that are’ aurea, P. nevadensis, and P. pyrenaica. P. soil. I grow it in the moist margin of a 
in this condition can have all the over-hang- alpestris is found all over HBurope on the Water Lily pool, the finest display I have 
ing growths cut away, leaving two or three mountain ranges, and grows from 6 inches to ever seen of it being by the side of a stream 
pseudo-bulbs behind each lead or growing 9 inches high, with digitate leaves of fiye or in boggy soil.—S. Arnott. 
point. When removed they will be similar more segments. The large, bright yellow Veronica gentianoides.—This old plant 
to the piece you sent us, with the number of flowers are freely produced during the whole should not be forgotten, as its merits entitle 
back pseudo-bulbs reduced. They are then of the summer months. It is an easy plant it to fuller recognition. Those who know it 
- made up into a compact specimen, and in two to grow in any good garden soil, and comes not may think it resembles a Gentian in its 
years will produce fine flower scapes. The up freely from seeds. Of the other species flowers, but it is really in the leaves that the 
old specimen can be retained, work in a little mentioned P. aurea grows 6 inches high, with resemblance lies. These are of a pleasing 
soil wherever possible, and new growths will clusters of saffron-yellow flowers; a neat little green, with a glossy surface, and do, in some 
form. If there is already sufficient stock the plant well worth a place in the rock garden. degree at least, resemble those of some of the 
plant can be turned out of its pot and only P. nevadensis is even smaller, only 8 inches  Gentians. It grows from 6 inches to 
the leading growths retained, reducing the high, with numerous yellow flowers from May 12 inches high, and thrives well in the 
~ number of back pseudo-bulbs to three behind onwards. Ww. I. ordinary border or in the rock garden. — It 
~ each lead. This Ceelogyne is somewhat slow =r ae es prefers, however, a half-shaded position. 
- to recover after root disturbance, hence the Saxifraga Wallacei.—This mossy Rockfoil There are some three varieties in cultivation 
~ advice given above to repot a few specimens does well in the rock garden at Ibrox, Balla- —the type, with pale-blue flowers, a charm- 
annually. Pans 8 inches or 10 inches in houston Park, Glasgow, a good group of it ing white variety, and one with variegated 
being in flower in early May and likely to con- leaves. 
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FRUIT. 


The Care of Apple Trees. 


APPLE growers would do well to note the next 
few days, as they are, in many respects, 
crucial for their trees. Final spraying for 
Apple scab should be carried out at once, and 
close wateh should be kept for signs of 
trouble. Seab is probably the most widely- 
distributed fungus disease to which Apple 
and Pear trees are liable. All fruit growers 
are familiar with the black patches, or scabs, 
proclaiming the presence of fungus. The 
damage caused by the disease in this country 
is enormous, the annual losses amounting to 
many thousands of pounds. During certain 
seasons it is not unusual for entire crops to 
be depreciated in value, even to the point of 
being rendered unsaleable. Serious though 
the disease is, it can be kept under perfect 
control if growers will only carry out the 
necessary treatment of spraying. The , 

FuNGcI which cause Apple and Pear seab 
belong to different species, but are very nearly 
allied. So closely do the symptoms and the 
method of treatment resemble one another 
that separate descriptions are unnecessary. 
The first active stages of the fungus attack 
become visible on the leaves during the early 
spring, the source of the infection being the 
diseased shoots of the previous year. The 
general appearance at this stage varies ac- 
cording to the variety of the fruit, and in 
every case the part of the leaf actually at- 
tacked by the fungus turns to a dark olive- 
green or sooty colour. Sometimes only the 
veins of the Jeaf are attacked, but in other 
cases the disease shows itself in sharply- 
marked patches scattered over the surfaces. 
These sooty patches produce enormous num- 
bers of spores, which, — distributed by ~air 
currents, spread to other leaves, young fruit, 
and also to new wood. It is most important 
to remember that the early infection of the 
“fruit arises almost entirely from diseased 
leaves, and unless the foliage is kept healthy 
a clean crop cannot be expected.. When the 
spores alight from the’fruit they germinate 
and penetrate the skin, .forming beneath it a 
mass of fungus tissue known to-—science as 
“mycelium.’? This does not penetrate deeply 
into the flesh of the fruit, but spreads im- 
mediately beneath the surface. In time the 
covering skin of the fruit is broken, where- 
upon thousands of dark-coloured spores 
escape from the open wound or seab. On the 
margin of the seab Silvery fragments of 
broken skin may often be seen. Frequently, 
when fruits are attacked quite young, they 
are much distorted and may even fall off the 
tree. Severe cracking also appears, especi- 
ally in Cox’s Orange and in Pears. An at- 
tack occurring late does not make so muecn 
headway and causes only small scabs or 
spots. When the growth is complete and the 
fruits are picked and stored, susceptibility to 
fresh infection is at an end. These hints will 
enable fruit growers to detect the trouble in 
time if careful watch is kept. 

DIFFERENCES in variety, soil, locality, and 
seasons determine the intensity of the attack. 
All varieties are more or less subject to scab, 
but the following are liable, no matter where 
they are grown. The particularly suscepti- 
ble varieties of Apples are :—Bismarck, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, Duchess’s 
Favourite, Heklinyille, Keswick | Codling, 
King of the Pippins, Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Suffield, Quarrenden, Warner's King, Welling- 
ton, and Yellow Ingestre. Susceptible Pears 
are:—Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré D’Amanlis, 
Doyenné du Comice, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Glou Morceau, Pitmaston Duchess, Souvenir 
de Congrés, and Vicar of Winkfield. 

Certain growers have attempted control in 
Winter by spraying with lime sulphur and the 
usual winter wash. This practice is of doubt- 
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ful efficiency as these applications do not kill 


the scab pustules. Detter results are ob- 
tained by removing diseased wood where 
possible. ‘To prevent the disease obtaining a 
hold on the foliage it is absolutely necessary 
to treat the trees with a Summer spray. For 
spring and summer control two dressings 
have been found useful, Bordeaux mixture 
and lime sulphur. It should be carefully 
noted that Burgundy mixture is quite unsuit- 
able. Lime sulphur is the most easy to pre- 
pare. Bordeaux mixture is, without doubt, 
the best, although in a few varieties of Apples 
it may cause seorching. The varieties which 
should not be so treated are:—Beauty of 
Bath, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Duchess’s 
Favourite, Gladstone, Lady Sudeley, and 
Miller’s Seedling. On these lime sulphur 
spray alone jshould be used. The dates of 
application are most important. In very bad 
cases of Apple scab two or even three dress- 
ings are necessary, the first immediately be- 
fore flowering, the second as soon as the 
petals fall, and the third about three weeks 
later. Except in bad attacks the first spray- 
ing may be omitted. Where labour and time 
are serious questions the third application 
could be omitted in preference to the second. 
Tor Pears the first spraying should be given 
as soon as the fruit is set, and repeated two 
or three weeks or a month afterwards. <As 
far as possible the under-surfaces of Pear- 
leaves should be sprayed. The day chosen for 
the operation should be still. Apply the mix- 
ture through a fine nozzle with a strong pres- 
sure, so that the leaves are uniformly wetted 
with a yery fine mist. Spraying should cease 
before -the leayes begin to drip. If. cater- 
pillars are troublesome add to either of these 
mixtures lead arsenate paste in the proportion 
of 1 lb. to 20-25 gallons of the mixture- This 
substance is highly poisonous and must be 
used with the utmost care. 

Another disease for which watch should be 
kept at this period is blossom wilt and canker 
of Apple-trees.. The only way to eradieate 
this trouble is by removing and destroying all 
infected spurs and eankers. This should pe 
done wherever possible during the summer, 
when the brown, withered leaves of infected 
spurs show in strong contrast with the living 
and are a sure guide to the places where tha 
knife is required. It is essential when re- 
moving a dead spur to cut it back until the 
living wood and bark are reached. Merely 
to break off withered trusses is insufficient, 
Very often imperfect pruning has allowed the 
main branches of diseased trees to become 
girdled with cankers and so die. In the pre- 
sent state of knowledge this system is the 
only method that ean be recommended with 
confidence.- Should pruning be left over until 
winter, from lack of labour, it is not so easy 
to distinguish the affected parts, and cutting 
away is, therefore, more diflicult. 





Treatment of Peach-trees. 

I writre to ask your advice concerning the 
present treatment of some Peach and 
Nectarine trees planted . under glass in 
November last. The temperature since March 
has been about 50 degs. The shoots from the 
main branches are already from 12 inches to 
15 inches long, and other shoots are growing 
from these for the greater part of their length, 
the base only, for a length of 6 inches, re- 
maining dormant. Should the Sub-laterals be 
allowed to grow and the shoot from which 
they spring be cut back to a dormant bud in 
winter, or should the best-placed be retained 
for bearing fruit next year? In the latter 
case how would it be possible to induce the 
dormant buds at the base to break and pro- 
duce growth for future fruit-bearing and to 
fill yacant space? J. C. CHING. 

[Some cultivators retain and train out the 
sub-laterals mentioned, but it is always at the 
expense of having much bare wood at the 
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base of the shoot which becomes a main 
branch in the future. For this reason we 


always advise the pinching of sub-laterals to— 


one leaf, doing this with. the finger and 
thumb as soon as they can be handled. <A bud 
then invariably forms at the base or bases of 
the short pieces of wood so left, and the latter 
can then be cut clean out at the winter 


pruning. .The shoot .from whence the sub-’ 


laterals emanate will then be furnished 
throughout with buds, and can be shortened 
to any desired point where a wood bud is pre- 
sent when pruning the trees next winter. ] 





Peach Leaf Curl. 


THE old saying that prevention is better 
than cure is, perhaps, the first maxim of plant 
pest control, but in its application to this sub- 
ject the maxim would be improved by the 
addition of the words “and very much 
easier.” In a few weeks many of our plant 
enemies will again become active; a fact well 
known to careful growers. Yet certain of 
these growers will take no steps until con= 
siderable damage has been done to control 
the pests which pay them an annual visit. 
The Ministry thinks it desirable to draw_at- 
tention to certain pests, the control of which 
can only be effected satisfactorily by pre- 
ventive spraying. Among these is the fungus 
causing the Peach leaf curl, which in certain 
seasons is very destructive to outdoor Peaches 
and Nectarines, especially to those grown on 


a north wall. The leaves of affected trees _ 


become thickened, puckered, and twisted, and 
their colour changes to yellow and red. TJ.ater 
they become covered with a delicate bloom 
which consists of the minute reproductive por- 
tions or spores of the fungus. Tinally, the 
leaves die and drop from the tree. The young 
wood of the tree is also affected, and, more 
rarely, the flowers and fruit. 

To control this disease trees liable to be 
affected should be thoroughly sprayed with 


either Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture before. 


the buds begin to swell. This will be from 
mid-February to mid-March, the precise daie 
depending on the locality and the nature of 
the season. It may be ndvisable to warn 
growers of the marked indications of a very 
early season this year, One spraying is 
usually sufficient, but an additional spraying 
a few days later gives additional assurance 
of success. A Case is on record of 4 nursery 
in Devonshire in which the damage due to 
Peach Jeaf curl was rapidly increasing year 
by year. To-day, owing to the owner's regu- 
lar and timely use of Burgundy mixture, 
there is no sign of disease. Growers desiring 
directions for the preparation of Bordeaux 
or Burgundy mixture should obtain the 
Ministry’s leaflet No. 25, which will be sent 
free and post free on application. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Blood Orange.—I ave been informed 
that a Blood Orange is a cross between an 
ordinary Orange and a Pomegranate. Would 
you kindly let me know if this is correct? 
If not, how is it produced?—T. M. 1 


[The Blood Orange, sometimes called the 
Maltese Orange, is a well-marked variety of 
Citrus Aurantium, the ordinary Orange. It 
is a very old variety and its origin appears 
to be unknown. The difference between it 
and the ordinary Orange ‘is simply the 
colouring pigment, and it is possible that in 
the first instance it originated as a sport or a 
chance seedling. At one time an idea pre- 
vailed that it could be raised by grafting an 
ordinary Orange on a Pomegranate. That 
solution is, of course, an absurd one. ‘The 
two plants are not even closely related, but 
belong to widely-different families. It is 
probable: that a certain percentage of Blood 
Oranges could be raised from seed, but they 
are usually raised by grafting or budding 
upon seedling stocks. ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
Flowers About the Farm. 


THOosrk who take an interest in. gardening, 
and who are accustomed to indulge in 


country rambles, cannot fail to have noticed 
the great interest manifested in farmers’ 
gardens in recent years. Particularly is this 
apparent on small holdings, where very often 
much pride is taken in the front garden. In 
bygone days the farmer did not concern him- 
self very much about flowering plants, or the 
state of the home garden, as these matters 
were left to others, his attention being con- 
centrated on-cattle and the crops in the fields. 
On more than $ne oceasion, in chatting with 





these men about flowers in their gardens, I 
have been struck with their Jack. of 
enthusiasm, and sometimes, in attempting to 
congratulate them on the nice effect of their 
plots, I have received the reply: ‘‘ Ah, it’s 
all reet; but us farmers leave the garden to 
the wimmin folk and youngsters.” But, as 
in many other things, ‘the old order 
changeth, giving place to new,’ and to-day 
we find not a few farmers taking an interest 
in the beautifying of their patches devoted to 
flowering plants that their fathers would 
scarcely have given ten minutes’ considera- 
tion to. I know farmers to-day who are keen 
on flowers—Roses especially. You find in 
some of their gardens splendid standards. It 
does not take much understanding as to how 
they became possessed of them: their life in 
the fields enables them to ‘‘ spot’ the best 
sriars, and they see to it in the hedging and 
ditching seacon that they escape the 
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slasher until they can be dug up and 
planted in the garden. Budding Roses with 
some of these men is not. only an interesting 
hobby, it is a fine art, so much so that most 
of the buds ‘* take.”’ 

Some of the farmsteads one comes across 
in spring dnd early summer are most attrac- 
tive for their wealth of creeping and climbing 
plants, either on the fronts of the houses or 
rambling about the buildings with a rich 
prodigality. These creeper-clad homes are 
not confined to any particular. district. I 
have seen many of them in the Yorkshire 


A farmhouse garden near Evesham. 


and Derbyshire dales, in the lovely Vale of 
Evesham, and in the Cotswold villages in 
Gloucestershire. I have often been drawn to 
these gardens in the springtime, as there one 
finds glowing masses of Aubrietias, Forget- 


me-nots, Polyanthuses, and Wallflowers. 
One has noticed many a time how rough 


pieces of stone from a neighbouring quarry 
have been brought into requisition for the 
green cushions of Saxifragas and other cool- 
loving plants. Some of these farm gardens 
are noted for the bulbous-rooted subjects 
found therein. If the more refined Narcissi 
are but sparsely represented one is almost 
sure to find double Daffodils in clumps. Flag 
Irises are general favourites, and there are 
few farm gardens that do not contain groups 
of the popular white Madonna Lily—L. ean- 
didum. Herbaceous plants. receive a large 
share of attention, from the old red Peony 
to the softer tones of Phloxes. Not that 
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bright. colour is lacking, for amongst flowers 


which stand out conspicuously I have fre- 
quently admired the gorgeous Tritomas. Few 


localities are more productive than is the fer- 
tile Vale of Evesham. Visit it 
morning when the Plum blossom is at its 
best, and the whiteness of the orchards is a 
sight long to be remembered; or include in 
your itinerary the outlying villages of Penge- 
worth, or Harvington, or Pershore at this 
season of the year, when gardeners are busy 
cutting Asparagus; or go a few weeks hence, 
when, amongst early picking  @om- 
mences, and [ think you will agree that the 
soil which produces such crops is entitled to 
be called ** golden soil.’’ You may say ‘ that 
accounts for a deal,’ but there is something 
else in this charming valley—an almost in- 
definable factor, in which so many things 
thrive and luxuriate, subtle, yet real—the 


some spring 


Peas, 





mellow atmosphere of the west, which ex- 
plains exuberant growth. Take . aS> an 
example the illustration here depicted. It is 
a corner of an old farm-house garden near 
Evesham. Luxuriance is writ large over the 
seene. The garden reveals an utter disregard 
of-formality, yet it conveys a pleasing sense 
of beauty, of quiet and of rest. Someone, as 
you will notice, is evidently concerned for 
the welfare of certain plants, for there are 
two @ans in readiness, and a tub to allow the 
water to stand, ‘* just to take the chill off it,” 
after it has been brought from the depths of 
the well. 

If it were possible for us to saunter about 
the garden we should find many things of 
interest, old-fashioned subjects among the 
rest. . Roses we would certainly meet, and 
such blossoms, and such fragrance! Probably 
Pinks would add their perfume, and we 
should be surprised if in some corner of the 
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place we did not find a bower of Honey- 
suckle. 


And what of the Clematis, which nearly 
smothers one side of the soft water ‘‘ butt ’ 
with its festoons of blossoms. Have you 
cast about in your mind what variety it may 
be? Would you hazard a guess that it is the 
white, sweetly-scented C. Flammula, or the 
irrepressible C. montana? At any rate, it is 
an illustration of a typical scene one so often 
finds in this wonderful valley of the West 
Country. LEAHURST. 


Crown Imperials. 


AMONG the hardy bulbous plants flowering 
quite early in the spring, and it may also be 


added quite regularly, too, we have none to 


compare with these handsome and vigorous 
subjects. Yet it is not in every garden that 
success is assured, generally, however, for 
the reason that an indifferent method of cul- 
ture—or, worse still, no method at all-is 
adopted. These Crown Imperials, relegated 
to the shrubbery, where the soil usually is 
poor and impoverished, may do fairly well 
for a season or two, perhaps, because how- 
ever poor a soil May be a freshly-introduced 
bulb will assuredly get the benefit of the 
change of soil for the moment, Jut the bene- 
fit will not long endure, nor will the progress 
be at all proportionate with what is usual 
with these things. In fact, they like and pre- 
fer a deep and rather strong soil, and, fail- 
Ing this, periodical transplanting into fresh 
positions where the soil is good will produce 
very good results. The shrubbery is the least 
suitable of positions for the plants; that is, 
provided it is the shrubbery one too often 
sees in the garden—the dense, impenetrable 
mass of growth and under-growth that has 
resulted from years of running wild. ‘The 


front of a well-kept shrubbery is a different ~ 


place altogether, and here the plants may be 
expected to do well and make a display 
vorthy the group. The chief things to bear 
in mind are deep planting and good soil, and 
where these are coupled with early planting 
also there is not much to fear. No group of 
bulbs is so hardy as these. A rather striking 
feature is the remarkably rapid growth these 
put on in a few weeks, or even days, when 
the weather is genial, a couple of feet of 


strong growth being made in an ineredibly 


short time. 


Perhaps the best means of utilising these 
things is in groups, planting four or six bulbs 
in a spot, and over an area of not Jess than 
2 feet. The strong growth and big bulbs 
quickly exhaust the soil, and when followed 
by crowding at the root, growth soon becomes 
weak and flowers less plentiful. When 
strong the plants reach 3 feet high, and some- 
times more; then it is that the huge droop- 
ing blossoms are seen to advantage. Though 
the yellow kinds are much favoured, those of 
a brownish-chestnut or crimson are very 
effective by reason of the contrast. The 
plants yield seed freely if in good condition, 
and, where it is desired, it should be saved 
for increasing the stock. The best seeds are 
obtained by fertilising, and for this purpose 
one or two (not more) flowers should be re- 
tained to each spike. Any fresh plantations 
are best made in August, as the bulbs go to 
rest quite early after flowering is over. 





Senecio Clivorum.—Although a wmoisture- 
loving species, and at home by the~ water- 
side, where it attains its fullest development 
of foliage, this Ragwort will do. quite well in 
the ordinary border if not allowed to get too 
dry. In such a position its leaves are not so 
large, nor is the plant so vigorous, but it 
blooms freely and the flowers are the more 
showy from the foliage being less exuberant. 
—N. L. 
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The Wild 


THEseE constitute a most interesting and 
popular genus of hardy plants, suitable for 
borders and rock gardens. In general, the 
Geraniums are easily grown, and flourish in 
ordinary, well-drained garden soil, the 
smaller-growing, rockery species preferring 
as a rule, a sunny position, in soil which will 
not become stagnant in winter. Propagation 
may be effected by means of seeds cuttings, 
and division, the last being the method usually 
adopted for the stronger-growing border 
species and varieties, while all three methods 
may be adopted for the smaller species. 

The following can be recommended :— 

G. ANEMONAZFOLIUM, a handsome plant, 
forming a short, somewhat woody, stem, 
bearing a crown of long-stalked, handsome, 
dark green leaves, with reddish veins, and 
bearing panicles. of rosy-purple flowers, held 
well above the leaves. ‘This species, a native 
of Madeira, and not altogether hardy every- 
where, rejoices in the shade and shelter of 
some evergreen tree or shrub. Seeds are pro- 
duced fairly freely. 

G. ARGENTEUM, native of N. Italy, is one of 
the most attractive of the dwarf kinds suit- 
able for many sites on the rock garden. The 
leaves spring mostly from the central crown, 
the stalks being long, the leaf-blades finely 
cut, and beautifully silvery on both sides. 
The flowers are rosy-pink or pale red, har- 
monising Cepshtrany with the silvery-grey 
leaves. 


G. ARMENUM, from the East,"is a robust ~ 


herbaceous species, growing up to 38. feet in 
height, producing large, luxuriant leaves and 
masses of deep red flowers in June. 

G. CINEREUM, from the Pyrenees, is a 
worthy companion to G. argenteum, which it 
somewhat resembles, and with which it is 
occasionally confused in gardens. The leaves 
are silvery-grey, not quite so ‘‘ white” as 
those of argenteum, and they are divided into 
lobes rather than into narrow segments, ag in 
the latter. ‘The flowers vary in colour from 
pink to rose and rosy-purple, considerable 
variation being noticeable among seedlings. 
There are also nearly white forms of both 
species. 

G. Enpresst is also a Pyrenean plant, a 
foot or more in height, with lobed leaves, 
surmounted in summer by cymes of pink or 
rose coloured flowers 

G. ERIOSTEMON, A patie of Siberia, attains 
a height of a foot or more, according to posi- 
tion. The lebed leaves are deeply toothed, 
and the handsome, violet flowers appear from 
June onwards. 

G. Fremontr, from N. America, attains a 
height of a foot or so, and is somewhat loose 
and spreading in habit. The leaves are éom- 
paratively ‘large and light green, and the 
flowers pink. A - fine autumn-flowering 
species, 

G. GRANDIFLORUM, from the Himalaya, is a 
most attractive plant, growing and spreading 
freely, and bearing abundauce of lar ee, br ight 
blue flowers from June onwards. The leaves 
are long-stalked and dark green in colour, 
forming an admirable Setting for the flowers. 

G. IBERICUM is a showy herbaceous: plant, 
2 feet high when in vigorous growth, and bear- 
ing handsome blue flowers in summer and 
autumn; leaves large, much divided, and 
toothed. The variety platypetalum is ocea- 
sionally met with, and has larger, violet- 
coloured flowers lined with reddish streaks. 

G. MACRORRHIZUM, from §S. Burope, is well 
worthy growing. About a foot high, it bears 
quantities of deep red flowers from early 

summer onwards, producing from a somewhat 
woody base smooth, divided leaves, slightly 
toothed towards the point. 

G. PRATENSE, a British plant, with purplish- 
blue flowers, has two varieties—the double 
blue and double white, the latter not common. 


- border. 
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Geraniums. 


Both are useful for borders, 
height of about 2 feet. 

G. RoBERTIANUM, the common Herb Robert, 
is one of our prettiest native plants, hardly 
imeriting cultivation perhaps, but the white — 
variety is attractive in shaded portions of the” 
rock garden, where it seeds about and comes 
true to colour. : 

G.° SANGUINEUM, 1 native of Britain and 
elsewhere in Hurope and N. Asia, is not par- 
ticularly attractive, although a robust plant, — 
spreading freely, and reaching a height of a” 
foot or so. The flowers, often described ag 
blood-red or crimson, are, in. the writer's — 
opinion, merely magenta. The variety lan- 
castriense, however, is a choice plant of the | 
same habit, but bearing charming rose-pink | 
flowers, and is most attractive either in the — 
front of a border or on the rock garden. a 

‘G. SESSILIFLORUM is an interesting andy 
pretty species from Australia and Chili, per- 
fectly hardy on the rock garden, seeding and 
sowing itself freely in chinks and erannies or 
in gritty soil anywhere. The small leaves” 
form tight rosettes, among which nestle the — 
small dull, white flowers, ‘which are almost 
sstemless, but under cultivation it is interest- | 
ing to, note that the stems incline to lengthen, — 

G. STRIATUM, from S. Europe, is of some-— 
what lax habit, growing a foot or rather mora — 
high, the flowers pink with darker veins. 

G. WALLICHIANUM, @ Himalayan plant, of- 
trailing habit, is, in its best form, a beautiful — 
summer and autumn flowering plant. The 
flowers of seedlings vary in colour from bright — 
blue to puce or magenta, and only the blue — 
forms should be retained. These-are very — 
handsome, and if the others are rigorously — 
eliminated in time it is possible to rely on 
them coming true. 4 

G. WEBBIANUM, a dwarf, compact species, 
about 6 inches high, forms tufts of small” 
leaves with slender stalks, and bears in sum- — 
mer white flowers of considerablé beauty.— 
B. in Trish Gardening. 
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Antirrhinums and Pentstemons. 


As recently noted in GARDENING, the two. 
families above named have, thanks to the 
great improvement made through the skilled 
efforts of hybridists, taken a prominent place — 
in the flower garden, and when planted to 
the best advantage are greatly and) 
deservedly admired. It is, however, ques- 
tionable if the planting. arrangements are | 
always satisfactory, and whether their effec. 
tiveness is not somewhat marred by associa-_ 
tion with other things. I do not, for instance, 
think dwarf Antirrhinums a happy carpe | 
for Roses, which show to much better 
advantage over the tiny Nemesia or the 
dwarfest Violas than the spiky flowers of the 
Snapdragon. Indeed, now there is such an 
infinite variety of the latter, alike in colour 
and height, I think they are best as groups 
of the tall sorts intervening, with dwarf 
for large beds, and just the one colour for 
small beds. The former arrangement is 
specially good for a sloping bank or raised 

A special point to avoid in planting — 
Pentstemons is undue crowding. If nice 
bushy plants are put out they should have 
sufficient room to develop and show off the 
‘flowers to the best advantage. A: bed (Oi 
mixed colours looks well, but I think the 
most attractive way is to plant groups of a 
special colour and carpet with a dwarf Viola, 
This may be in contrast or of a uniforn % 
shade, throughout, as may appeal to the — 
planter. I remember in this latter direction fs 








a large bed consisting of well-grown clumps. 
of Dunedin on a carpet of: William Niel, in 
which one saw a soft rosy pink throughout, — 
alike in the tall and dwarf plants. 


Ben Nevis, 
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with White Swan and Councillor Walters, 


are examples in similarity of shade and con- 
trast. 
Where, owing to limited space on lawn and 
) flower-border, bits of bright colour are added 
*to the garden with the aid of stone vases, 
) deep boxes, small tubs,-and other receptacles, 
Pentstemons will be found very useful. 
When used in this way it will be advisable 
to give them a somewhat richer compost than 
}usual, so that growth will be strong and 
sturdy, the spikes and flowers extra good, 
| and the flowering season well sustained. Dry 
cow manure, thoroughly broken up and 
mixed with a fairly light loam, will answer 
the above requirements better than leaf-soil. 
It is also a compost that retains moisture 
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ness which might be urged against it, is that 
gardeners generally understand it and all 
that it would imply, while the only species 
directly concerned is given in full. Of far 
higher import than any of these things are 
the grace and charm of this modern race of 
Gladioli, whose early origin is to be traced 
to the July-flowering sorts already invested 
with not a little gandavensis blood—itself of 
hybrid origin—fertilised with pollen of G. 
primulinus. This species was introduced 


nearly seventeen years ago from the Rain 
Forest, Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi 
liver, and when distributed became im- 


mediately popular because of an 
grace and bearing quite unique. 
characteristies are small 


elegant 
its chief 
flowers of pale- 





Rose Mrs. Curnock Sawday. 


well, always a desirable matter where root 
action is restricted. 1D eee bX 
Hardwick. 





Gladiolus primulinus hybrids. 


Tur above title is adopted advisedly, albeit 


one is well aware that, in common with 
some others occasionally employed, it 
not, for the group under review, meet with 
universal approval. An objection to it as it 
stands is said to-be that it gives but 
side of the parentage.”’ 


sense, may be true, though the term 
“hybrids’”’ surely suggests something more, 
even though it does not actually indicate 
what. A point in favour of the title given, 


however, despite any technical 





does 


‘one 
That, in a certain. 


incorrect- 


yellow colour, and hooded or cowl-shaped 
blossoms, owing to the complete arching over 
of the top petal. To a certain extent the 
last-named characteristic is retained in the 
hybrid, as is also the grace of stem, so well 
shown in the illustration on _p. 3808. In 
others it is less well marked, while in others 
again the wider-winged, more open flowers 
indicate a larger influence from the opposite 
side, too much of which is not to be desired. 
In all probabHity the marked feature, re- 
ferred to would be best retained by re-cross- 


ing the most characteristic of these primu- 
linus hybrids with pollen of the original 


species, since the closer they can be made to 
conform to the original, both in size and 
form and habit of growth, the more they are 
likely to be in demand, and valued by those 


anxious to embrace hew types of such 
flowers. Intermediates, the go-betweens, 
mongrels of no distinctive bearing, are little 
needed, while of larger-flowered sorts there 
are already ample even if there were no more 
to follow, which is not likely. In other 
words it is the primulinus influence that one 
would prefer most of all to see perpetuated, 


since in this there is a charm practically 


unique. Doubtless, too, were the hybridiser 
to cross G. primulinus and some of the older 
of the small-flowered species. pretty and 


interesting breaks would be forthcoming, 
with possibly also a more extended season of 
flowering. So far there are some beautiful 
hybrids, yellow, salmon-rose, and 
other shades being noted among them. 

EH). H. JENKINS. 


orange, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aster St. Egwin.—Although not by any 
means a novelty, this is still one of the more 
valuable of the Novi Belgii group, and should 
not be omitted from any 
Michaelmas Daisies. The flowers rose- 
pink, but With a trace of magenta in the 
colour, and are produced in especial abun- 
danee even for this profuse-flowering race. 
The plant forms a compact, rounded head of 
blossom, and solid mound of 
pink.’ To have it at its -best each plant 
should consist of a single flowering stem, so 
that it may be able to do itself justice. In 
fact L- find this is the best plan with many of 
the stronger-growing Asters, the plants 
being then clothed with flowers all the way 
up, and looking infinitely more graceful than 
when several stems are allowed to grow. 
Aster St. Egwin is especially good in 
artificial light, the colour then appearing to 
be a clear and brilliant vose-pink.—W. O. C. 


ago I planted a 


collection of 
are 


looks like a 


Crocuses.— Many years 
large turfed bank with these spring bulbs, 
the aspect due north-west. For a few years 
they thrived remarkably well until the mice 
found them in a rather winter, and 
they plaved havoc with them. The sparrows, 
will fall upon the open 
flowers and spoil whut would otherwise have 
béen a good show.—J. M. 


severe 


too, sometimes 


ROSES. 


Rose Mrs. Curnock Sawday. 


Tus dwarf Hybrid Tea, when shown by Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, of Twyford, Berks, before 
the National Rose Society, was given a Certi- 
ficate of Merit. It is a very good Rose and 
will be found suitable for flowering under 
glass or in the open air. The individual 
flowers are of good form, blush-pink in colour, 
and with a pleasant perfume. The blooms 
are borne on long, stout stems. 








Roses. —These are growing freely, and 
many of the hybrid Teas will soon be in 
flower. The Rose maggot is very trouble- 
some. Though there are many very efficacious 
insecticides, I have not found one that can 
be relied on to kill these grubs, and to rid the 
plants of this pest they must be sys- 
tematically looked over, killing the insects 
between the thumb and finger. If aphis 
makes ifs appearance the plants should be 
thoroughly sprayed with Quassia compound, 
repeating the operation as often as necessary. 
A close wateh should be kept for Briar 
suckers, which should be removed as soon as 
seen. With climbers it is a waste of energy 
to allow a number of superfluous shoots to 
develop and then cut them away. By remov- 
ing these now the vigour of those retained 
will be increased through the extra sap and 
light at their disposal.—cC. P. 


bo 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Chrysanthemums Outdoors. 


Wer do not make much, if, indeed, any, head- 
Way in raising for the outdoor garden yarie- 
ties which may be called really hardy sorts, 
such as will live through the winter for some 
years and make their growth and develop a 
crop of blooms without any protection what- 
ever. At the present time a good selection of 
varieties can be had which, in reasonable 
scasons, produce a good crop of blooms, 
although, of course, much depends upon the 
weather experienced at the time they are in 
beauty. Where are required for 
cutting, some of kinds might be 


blossoms 


the 


best 





A fine form 


planted in batehes in the kitchen garden, 
choosing a warm border. In cottage gardens 
one often sees in flower sorts that are hardly 
met with nowadays out of such gardens, as 
the old Emperor of China or Cottage Pink. 
Many are Pompons, a section well adapted 
for out-of-door culture. The petals being re- 
flexed and generally imbricated, do not hold 
the water from heavy dews and rain, as in 
the case of incurved sorts, for instance, which 
are quite useless for outdoor growth. 

Plants which have been growing in the 
same place for several years get worn out and 
exhausted. They should be dug up and 
divided, discarding the centre of the roots if 
plenty of stock is obtainable from the outer 
parts of the clump, where will be found much 
more vigorous sucker-like growths than those 
in the centre. Pieces of roots 8 inches square 
make nice bushes the first year if a little 
fresh soil is placed About them, just digging 


over the ground deeply, at the same time add- 
ing some half-rotten manure. 
are put out on a new piece of the garden it 
will not be necessary to add new soil, but 
Where they are simply dug up and replanted 
again it will be essential to give fresh soil to 
promote a free growth, without which a full 
crop of blossoms cannot be had. Care must 
be taken that the soil is not made too rich, 
or the growth will be immature. In that 
condition the plants will suffer much more 
from frost during the Winter, very likely to 
the extent of losing the whole crop of flowers. 


The soil about the roots should be made firm 
to induce a stocky growth, which produces 
the best blooms and withstands cold weather, 
When growth starts in the spring, if the 
shoots are likely to crowd each other they 
should be thinned, which induces sturdiness— 
a desirable point in the after success, 


Those who contemplate growing hardy 
Chrysanthemums for the first time should 
make a proper selection of kinds and choose 
a suitable site, which is very important. 
Avoid an aspect which faces either north or 
West and is overshadowed by tall trees, the 
srowth of the plants in such a2 position as 
either of those named being immature. The 
best position is a border facing south, backed 
upon the north and east sides by shrubs or 
other protection. If the plants are carefully 
cultivated during the summer it will not be 
time ill-spent to provide some means of pro- 
tection from early or sudden frosts, 


If the plants - forms 
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FERNS. 


Plumose Forms of Polystichum 
angulare. 


WHEN we consider the magnificent plumose 
found in certain groups of British 
Terns one is astonished to find how the 
orignal species, which had for so many years 
retained their original character, have in 4 
short time produced a very extensive series 
of forms described under the name of divisi- 
lobum, the fronds of many varieties of this 
section often measuring 24 inches in length. 
Then there is a section of P. a. divisilobum — 
known as TP. a. divisilobum plumosum, the 
fronds of which, as may be seen by the ae- 
companying illustration, are furnished with 


of the Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum angulare divisilobum plumosum). 


a great depth of leaflets which give the plants 
a beautiful appearance. It may be said that 
of all the British Ferns there is nothing to 
compare With the plants of this section. 

In the majority of cases the plumose forms 
of Polystichum angulare are barren, and ex- 
perience has proyed that even when spores 
have been fortheoming the results have been 
very disappointing. Their propagation is 
effected by the division of the crowns, a very 
Slow process, and by means of viviparous 
buds sometimes, though but very sparingly, 
found at the bottom of the fronds. 





if you like this copy of 
‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 
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Southern Counties. 


Flower garden.—We may now reasonably 
expect no further visitation of frost, and, so 
far as possible, every effort should be put 
‘forth to get bedding -plants finally hardened 
off with a view to making a start with the 
planting out as soon afterwards as time and 
labour permit. In some localities such 
lsubjects as Zonal Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
'Verbenas, and so on are quite safe after the 
20th of the month, and may be got out first, 
leaving things of a more tender nature until 
near the end. If the flower beds are filled 
wwith spring-blooming plants these will have 
to be dealt with first by lifting and trans- 
/planting them to the reserve garden or where 
ithey can be given a season’s growth and be- 
come fit for the same purpose again in 
jautumim The planting should, therefore, be 
jearefully done and. the roots given an 
labundant supply. of water afterwards and 
juntil the plants become quite re-established. 
/'The vacant beds should then be manured and 
idug, and planting of the same preceeded with 
‘according to a scheme which should have 
‘already been determined upon. Stations for 
‘Dahlias should also be prepared by opening 
fout and placing well-rotted manure in. the 


bottom of the holes. Half-hardy annuals in 
variety may be planted without further de- 
‘lay. In houses where 
Peaches and Nectarines are ripening a 
thorough watering of the border | should 
take place, and to avoid having to repeat it 
until gathering has. been completed, mulch 
the surface with some short litter. As the 
/ fruits mature look them over daily and re- 
/move all that part readily from their stems 
to the fruif-room. If they have to be packed 
-and sent any distance by -rail the fruits 
should be gathered a little under-ripe, as 
they will finish while on the journey or soon 
jatter arrival. When the crop has been 
cleared, open ventilators and doors to their 
‘fullest extent to admit of the wood becoming 
‘thoroughly ripened, and for the present well 
wash the foliage either with the aid of 
syringe or garden engine twice daily. Suc- 
-eessional crops will now require plenty of 
-attention both in the way of keeping growths 
tied down to the trellises, the final thinning 
of the crop after stoning is complete, border 
-watering, and in affording stimulants in 
accordance: with the necessities of each in- 
dividual case, and, above all, in keeping the 
foliage clean with the aid of syringe or 
garden engine. 
Melons now ripening should be cut and 
placed in the fruit-room as soon as the 
aroma given off indicates that they are 
“mature. If allowed to hang after this point 
is reached they lose flavour. ~After all have 
) been cut, root out the plants and remove soil. 
Replace it with fresh and set out the young 
plants raised in readiness to supply fruits 
dh autumn. Successional crops, whether in 
the way of watering, top-dressing of roots, 
setting of fruit, or stopping and tying down 
of-laterals, as well as in syringing and damp- 
ing daily, will now claim regular attention. 
Kitchen Garden.—Get Celeriac and late 
‘Celery pricked off, and plant out earliest- 
raised Celery in trenches previously manured 
for them. As this, unless used quickly, soon 
“bolts,” no great number, or not more than 
will meet the demand, should be planted. 
Second early varieties are 
reliable, and can be depended on to keep till 
the end of the year if necessary. Plant out 
more Vegetable Marrows and protect them 
by some means for a few days, and sow more 
French Beans and Scarlet Runners. Apply 
another sprinkling of a stimulant to Aspara- 
gus-beds and keep the surface clear of weeds, 


A. 1W. 





much more 


Midland Counties, 


Watering outside Vine borders. — Even if 
due account be taken of the exceptional 
heavy rainfall during April, and the average 
raintall during May, it is still possible that 
in some cases outside borders will be dry. 
It will to a great extent depend upon the 
position and the soil, For instance, upon 
limestone or chalky soils it is quite safe to 
water twice as much as upon a-heayy top or 
clay sub-soil. As regards the position, if 
will greatly depend on whether the border be 
sloping or if the surround’ngs have the same 
tendency. When the watering shas to be 
attended to let it be done in a thorough 
manner, so as to penetrate quite to the lowest 
roots. If the surface be somewhat close or 
trodden down let it first be lightly forked 
over, so that the water when applied to the 
border can penetrate it in an equal manner. 
Now is a good time to apply a dressing of 
artificial manure at about the advised 
strength of any given kind. Should the 
horder be mulched, the material so employed 
had better be drawn off or aside, so thatthe 
stimulating agent may penetrate the soil. 


Watering inside borders.—In dealing with 
these the one danger is that of allowing 
them to become too dry. Twice, and even 
three times, as much water may safely be 
applied to inside borders, it being assumed, 
as a matter of course, that the drainage is 
good. More Vines by far are weakened from 
want of water than by the reverse when con- 
fined to inside borders, and this will bring 
the attendant “evils of red spider, . ete. 
Borders which have had plants in pots upon 
them may deceive by the surface appearing 
quife moist enough, whereas underneath it 
may be quite the reverse. 


Tomatees.— Many grow this crop for the 
principal supply during the summer under 
glass. Grown thus the cultivator is less 
dependent on the weather, as the setting of 
the fruit is surer and the fruits attain size 
in a shorter time. I usually have three or 
four different batches of plants for the 
year’s supply, and even then I am not sure 
of having fruit all the year round, as 
though there are so-called winter varieties, 
the fruits often fail to set from November to 
February. A few solitary fruits may set, 
but one cannot call it a crop. The plants 
raised from seed sown last October are now 
fruiting freely, and there will be a good 
supply from these till well into the summer. 
Plants in full bearing are fed freely. Those 
just coming into bearing will not need much 
food if at all gross. It is not wise to feed 
plants till a good. set is secured. Air should 
be freely given on all favourable occasions, 
and in the case of plants in flower it is well 
to leave air on the back ventilator at night 
and give air freely during bright sunshine. 
As regards stopping, the best results follow 
the cordon mode of training. Many growers 
severely cut the foliage; this is a mistake, as 
I believe severe defoliation checks the swell- 
ing ofthe fruit. The leaves‘ may - be 
shortened a little, but not close to the stem, 
and the main shoots may be stopped when 
the plants are 4 feet to 6 feet long, accord- 
ing to the space the plants are required to 
fill. 


Tomatoes in the open.—In favourable 
localities doubtless many will have already 
planted out in the open, but in exposed posi- 
tions and in the northern parts of the 
country it is yet plenty early enough. I pre- 
fer to thoroughly harden the plants before 
setting them out in the open air. 


Haw iG: 


Scotland. 


Planting out.—Although the bulk of the 
summer planting will not be undertaken just 
yet, there is no reason why a certain class of 
plants should not go out into their summer 
quarters, The planting of Calceolarias, for 
example, need not be longer delayed. These 
are hardier than they are generally supposed 
to be, and if not planted in positions where 
cutting winds are liable to them 
they will be quite safe. While Calceolarias 
are by no means so popular as they were at 
one time, they have a certain. value, and the 


damage 


1 


old, late-flowering C. amplexicaulis, with its 
larger flowers of a good lemon-yellow, is dis- 
tinctly valuable. Pentstemons of the 
“Gem ’’ varieties, too, ought now to be got 
out. These increase in favour—rightly so— 
year by year.: Easily increased 
tings, requiring no heat during the winter, 
and flowering profusely over a long season, 
while the range of colour is more extensive 
than was at one time the case, these Pent- 
stemons should be generally used. The 
large-flowering forms, whether plants from 


from ecut- 


cuttings or those raised from seeds during 
the past spring, may also go out into their 
flowering quarters. In the case of seedlings 
it is essential {hat the plants have been well 
hardened off. The same remark applies to 
seedling Antirrhinums, which also can be 
planted out now without misgiving, Mar- 
guerite Carnations, too, can be put out, as 
well as border Chrysanthemums—in short, 
such plants as are of a semi-hardy character 
will now be better in their permanent 
quarters, and their absence from pits and 
cold-frames will not only make room for 
other material but will appreciably lessen 
watering. 


Vegetable garden.—The necessary sowing 
of suecessional crops must by no means be 
neglected. Peas and Broad Beans will, of 
course, be sown as becomes necessary. The 
present sowing of- Broad Beans will be, in 
most cases, the final one, any sowings made 
after this date being rather speculative. A 
second sowing of French Beans is now due, 
a variety such-as-Ne’ Plus Ultra being 
selected. Runner Beans should be sown, too, 
and to do these justice well-manured 
quarters should be selected, thin sowing 
practised, and supports given in good time. 
Where there is a demand for the pods of 
French Beans in a young state for presery- 
ing, by pickling or bottling, for winter use, 
a good sowing of the climbing form will be 
found of service. Should Celery trenches 
not yet have been made it is advisable to get 
these opened as soon as possible. See to it 
that young Celery plants, whether in boxes 
or in beds in cold-frames, do not at this—or 
at any other—stage suffer from lack of 
moisture. Where Chives are in demand, and 
where the existing supply requires to be sup- 
plemented, the clamps may now be divided 
and replanted, watering, in the event of dry 
weather, until the roots take hold of the 
new soil. Keep abreast of the requirements 
of Peas in the way of staking, thin young 
Onions, Parsley, and Carrots, as occasion re- 
quires, transplant Lettuces, and sow further 
small quantities of seed, fork among and 
mould up early Potatoes, and keep the hoe 
moving in favourable weather among young 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Brussels 
Sprouts. Mice appear to be more trouble- 
some than they are as a rule, and these must 
be dealt with by means of poison or by trap- 
ping. The use of dry soot among plants 
liable to be attacked by these vermin dis- 
courages their attention to some extent. 


W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Potato Blight: Uselessness of Seed Dressings. 


Ir has been brought to the notice of the 
Ministry of Agriculture that certain pro- 
prietary dressings for seed Potatoes, stated 
to be effective in preventing the development 
of ‘‘ Potato blight,’ are being put upon the 
market. 

As this disease is reproduced each season 
from the mycelium or yegetative threads of 
the fungus actually within the tissues of the 
tuber, it is useless to expect any external 
dressing to kill this mycelium without also 
injuring the tuber. Moreover, the epidemic 
character of the disease is due to the 
development of minute spores on the foliage 
of affected plants. These spores are carried 
from plant to plant and from field to field. 
The Ministry, therefore, advises growers to 
exercise caution. 

Blight, otherwise known as ‘ late blight,’’ 
in Potatoes is caused by a minute form of 
vegetable life—a parasitic fungus known to 
science as Phytophthora infestans, or ‘ piant- 
destroying pest.’ It was first noticed in 
BHurope and America about 1840. By 1845 it 
had spread far and wide, and in the latter 
year it caused the great Potato famine in 
Ireland. Since then it has never been absent 
from the British Isles. The attack varies in 
intensity from year to year, more disastrous 
in wet seasons, less serious in dry. During : 
wet season, where precautions are not taken, 
blight may destroy more than half the 
Potato crop. The appearance on the leaves 
of blackish spots of an irregular size and 
shape is the first sign of the disease visible 
to the naked eye. On the under surface a 
delicate’ white mould forms round the 
margin of the diseased areas. If weather 
conditions are favourable to the fungus the 
dark-coloured patches spread rapidly until 
the whole of the foliage, and sometimes the 


stems also, turn black. The disagreeable 
smell from a blighted field is, unfortunately, 
only too familiar. If the weather is wet 


after the haulm has been attacked the tubers 
soon show signs of infection. They become 
discoloured, and trusty patches are just 
visible through the skin. These are better 
seen when the skin is scraped away. The 
attack, at first partial, may soon spread to 
the whole of the Potato. A secondary infec- 
tion with bacteria may follow; thereafter 
soft rot sets in and the whole Potato is re- 
duced to pulp. The appearance of blight 
year after year is mainly caused by the 
planting of infected tubers. Slightly-infected 
tubers are easily overlooked, hence the 
advantage of boxing them—a method which 
often leads to the detection of lurking 
disease. Sets which do not sprout, or come 
up poor and weakly, should not be planted. 
This is a useful precaution, which chemical 
dressing of the sets is not 

The only really effective preventive of 
blight is spraying at the proper season—i.e., 
in late June or early July, either with Bor- 
deaux mixture (copper sulphate combined 
with lime) or Burgundy mixture (copper sul- 
phate combined with washing soda), applica- 
tions used for many years in the vineyards 
of the Continent. By the timely use of these 
dressings the spores of the fungus are pre- 
vented from germinating and producing tbe 
threads which grow into the tissues of the 
leaf, Well- sprayed haulm, instead of 
withering under an attack of blight, remains 
healthy and green; the crop is increased and 
the tubers themselves remain immune to the 
disease. It should be remembered that even 
the most careful spraying Gan never be so 
complete as to prevent all risks of infection, 
but it is nevertheless a very efficient safe- 
guard. It should be regarded rather as a 


‘Ineans of insurance, which will enable the 


plant to tide over the time during which it 
is most liable to infection. This period once 
well past, the work of tuber formation 
suffers no check, and the yield is larger than 
would haye been obtained from a crop where 
the tubers had been infected. The 
accumulated evidence of Many years justifies 
the conclusion that, in an average season, 
the cost of insurance by spraying is amply 
repaid by the greater yield~ of healthy 
tubers. 

Further information regarding ‘ blight ”’ 
and its prevention will be_ found in the 
Ministry .of Agriculiture’s Leaflet, No» 23, 
Which. may be obtained gratis and post free 
from the office of the Ministry, 3, St. James's 
Square, Li ndon, § S.W. 1. 


Sprouting Broccoli.—This is a very valu- 
able vegetable from February to April, and 
to get a supply at the earlier date it is well 
to plant this month on an open piece of 
ground. When grown too thickly at the 
start the plants never assume the compact 
habit so necessary to stand our variable 
elas! Planted early in June, in rows at 
least 2 feet apart and 18 inches .between the 
plants, there will be a wealth of sprouts at 
the season named.—K, “W.. G. 


BEES, 


Management of Bees. 

I musr first thank you for your kind and very 
instructive reply of April 24th last. I notice 
that in my letter to°-GarDENING I have eyi- 
dently failed to make clear that the hive 
which I have contains two brood-chambers, 
each containing ten frames of honey or brood. 
At the end of last season I went through these 
frames and noted on paper the proportions of 
honey and brood in each, and the estimated 
amount of honey came to 60 Ibs. 

My plan was to divide this hive of two 
brood-chambers. at the beginning of this cur- 
rent season, but I was not very confident how 
to do it, and, while I hesitated and waited 
for advice from you, I got a bad attack of 
sciatica on April 20th, and came here (Bath) 
for treatment, so the bees had to be neglected. 
However, on May’S8th I returned home for a 
few days, and on Monday last, May 10th, the 
bees swarmed. It was not a large swarm— 
probably about 8 lbs. A neighbour took the 
swalm in a skep and at sunset I tried to 
drive them inlo a new hive.. For some reason 
which I do not understand they did not go 
readily, although I had taken two frames of 
honey from the old hive and put them into 
the new hive as an inducement. Still,-about 
half entered the hive, and the remainder, 
which lay on the sheet, I covered over with 
boards and left till morning. Next day, about 
noon, I thought they-were all moving in, but, 
instead of doing so, they swarmed again. I 
took them in the skep and in the evening 
tried to drive them into the hive. Again a 
good number went in, ahd a large part 
clustered outside on the sheet and had to be 
sheltered for the night. 

However, the next morning, Wednesday, 
the 12th, influenced by some smoking they all 
entered the hive, and the following morning, 
when I came away, they seemed to be. settling 
down. By this morning’s post I hear that 
they seem to be normal. 

Now, of course, I want to know why the 
reluctance to enter the hive? And I have 
since noticed two omissions that I-made in 
the management of driving them :—() I did 
not prop up the hive so as to make a wide 
entrance; (2) I did not take the roof off so as 
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to make the hive cool inside.. Would this ae 
count for the reluctance of the bees to enter. 
the hive? 

With regard to the original hive, which 
still, of course, contains two brood-chambers — 
full ‘of honey and brood, less the two fram 
of honey. t ‘ansferred to the new hive, I ex 
amined some of the frames in the upper 
brood-chamber after the bees had swarmed, 
and found all in a healthy condition; lots of 
brood, both drone and worker, one queen | 
cell sealed up and one unsealed, and there- 
are probably others, and come drones ready) 
hatched. I then put on a erate of sections, 
and some of the sections are already full or, 
partly furnished with comb made last season, 
the honey having been then extracted. As 
there are now much fruit and May blossom JT 
presume that the honey-flow is on, or soon 
will be. For the present I suppose I must 
leave my double brood-chambered hive alone, 
and hope that the bees therein will make 
their new queen and proceed with honey- 
making, ete. I still, however, have it before 
me that before the season ends, this double 
brood-chambered hive should be divided, and 
the question is, When, and how? n 
NOVICE. 


Seasonable Notes. } 
JUNE is a month of activity to a beekeeper” 
If there are two or three hives, and theit 
owner has not made any provision for their 
wants during the winter or spring months, | 
he will find that his bees will probably over-7 
run him. This state of things will mean seri-~ 
ous loss. Swarms, except in ‘‘ forward’? dis. 
tricts, are not likely.to come off until June is 
half gone, or until quite the end this year, — 
because of the wet April, but let none of us 
work for late swarming. Be prepared for 
possibilities of Swarming at the usual time 
aud do your best to prevent it, unless, of 
course, you want a natural swarm. In this 
case have everything ready for the swarm, 
and prevent, in the usual way, the old stock 
from throwing off a east. 

June is, in most districts, the month of the, 
honey -flow—the chief honey-flow, that is to 
say. Honey comes in in a sort of torrent, the 
building up of combs is vigorously carried on 
—there is no ‘*‘ going slow’”’ with bees which” 
invariably strive their utmost to meet all de- | 
mands in housing affairs—and so, if room is | 
not provided for comb-building inside the hive 
they will seek room elsewhere, which means 
that they will swarm and leave whatever hive 
provides insufficient space. Keep entrances 
wide open and shade the hives in every way > 
possible. In calm weather, should the sun_ 
be hot, place a large, not too heavy bough or 
two over the hive. It is a good plan to take 
out the end frame or frames from the brood-~ 
chamber, extract the honey from it, and re- 
turn to the -hive. This may be done with 
very little serious disturbance. In doing so 
puff a little smoke in at the entrance, wait a 
minute, then lift out the comb and gently © 
brush off with a large feather the adhering. 
bees from both sides of the comb. Any frame 
miy, however, be so treated, provided it has — 
no brood in it, and that it has plenty of honey. 
If much is found to be unsealed leave ita 
day or so. If only comparatively few cells © 
are unsealed extract from the combs and let 
the honey stand for a few days in a warm 
temperature, when the unsealed and thin 
honey will come to the top and nay be 
skimmed off. It is quite easy to feel, with a 
spoon, the thick ripe and the thin unripe 
honey. 

Give plenty ot. room and plenty of ventila- 
tion. That is the rule for the season. And 


~give both room and yentilation in good time, 


well in advance of actual requirements. Haye 
things at hand ready for sudden emergencies, 
such as smoker, -carbolie cloth, frames fitted, 
garden syringe, pruning secateurs, sheet or 
hiving board; ete. BR 
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3 BIRDS. 


~ The Swallow in the Garden. 


He would be a bold man who declared that 
the swallow injures crops of any kind, and 
he would be yet bolder who denied that the 
swallow, during its annual visit, did much to 


‘keep down injurious insects which are 
} dangerous to the garden in some way. 


Entirely insectivorous, swallows live upon in- 
i sects which they take upon the wing, 
although now and then they may be observed 
taking beetles upon the ground. Guats, 
moths, and the smaller flying beetles form the 
} usual summer fare of the swallow, and this 
is augmented in autumn by the late-hatched 
* daddy-long-legs ”? (Tipula oleracea) and the 
cranefly (T. maculosa), which are plentiful in 
| August. Considering the Number of swallows 
which spend the summer in these islands, it 
must be obvious that they do much to keep 
injurious insects in check, and it is much to 
“be regretted that, in some districts, swallows 
} begin to be less numerous than wsual.>* In 
} one place, which I have had ‘under close 
observation for some years, there is, during 
the present season, a marked decline in the 
number of these highly interesting and 
charming migrants. Seeking for reasons why 
) this should be, I am inclined to think that the 
increase of the Common sparrow is, at least, 
a contributory one. Those who are interested 
in bird: life must have observed how relent- 
lessly sparrows bully—if I may use the word 
—swallows, how they persecute them, and 
how they evict them from their nests. I have 
been told, too, that in the countries through 
‘which swallows have to pass on_ their 
journey hither, a heavy toll is taken from 
their numbers alike for food and for the sake 
of their plumage. In these gardens, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood, swallows are 
annually plentiful. For a series of years a 
crusade was carried out against the common 
“sparrow, and its numbers are now trifling. 
As a consequence, the swallows are able to 
nest in-peace, and in most years two broods 
are hatched. Swallows, if they never be- 
“come what may be called ‘ tame,’ neverthe- 
less become accustomed to the presence of 
those with whom they are familiar. In the 
potting-shed, the roof-light of which stands 
open during summer, there is every season a 
swallow’s nest, and the parent birds, when 
incubating or when feeding their young, go 
) about their task in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
and confiding way. The garden cat pays no 
attention to the birds, and the fledglings have 
been observed, when ready for flight, sitting 
on the bench while the cat was in the shed. 
Many people are unable to distinguish be- 
tween the swallow and the martin, and this 
confusion is not unjustifiable. The two 
birds arrive here almost simultaneously. 
~'They are both insectivorous, and ‘they feed 
upon the same kinds of insects. They may 
be seen on the wing together in pursuit of 
their food, and then, to the observant eye, the 
flight and the unmistakeable difference in the 
plumage distinguish the swallow (Hirundo 
rustica) from the martin (H. urbica), 3oth 
of these are distinct from the sand martin 
_ (H. riparia). W. McG. 
Balmae. 
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: NOTES AND REPLIES. 

' — The hedge sparrow.-——One of the prettiest 

of our garden birds, and one which deserves 

- well of the gardener, is the hedge sparrow 
(Accentor modularis). Entirely insectivorous, 
it does much good in the garden, and is not 

to be confounded with the common sparrow 

(Passer domesticus), which is such an un- 
niitigated pest. ‘The subdued plumage of the 
hedge sparrow renders the bird inconspicuous, 
but where it is not unduly disturbed it shows 


. 
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an inclination to become tame, and its well- 
tinished nest, with its China-blue eggs, is a 
continual source of pleasure to those who go 
‘‘bird-nesting ’’ for the love of the thing.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

The woodceock in the garden.—Ior some 
seasons this bird has frequented the environs 
of these gardens, and while I have always 
suspected that it nested here I have never 
been able, hitherto, to verify that suspicion. 
The other day, however, in what is known as 
the Primrose Bank I found, with much de- 
light, the nest of a woodeock. It eontained 
four of the familiar spotted eggs, which ap- 
pear to be so large in comparison with the 
size of the bird, and which, apparently, will 
hatch shortly. Every evening the hen leaves 
the nest almost exactly at 8.30 p.m., and her 
peculiar laughing note is very audible in the 
quiet of the evening. Woodcock do no 
dumage whatever to garden crops, and it was 
with great regret-that, last autumn, I caught 
nh mature bird in a trap which had been set 
for ‘an intruding rabbit. The bird, in its 
struggles, had-injured itself so much that it 
was mercifully destroyed.—W. McG., Balmae. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Allotment holders and compensation.— 
‘ow. oT. says he is an allotment holder, 
and news has reached him that he and his 
fellow tenants are likely to be given a few 
days’ notice to quit their holdings, He asks 
what he is to do in that event oc rring, as 
it will be a very serious matter, and is le 
not entitled, he asks, to claim six months’ 
notice? 


[As regards the length of notice to which 
‘w. TT.’ -is entitled we can express .no 
opinion, because we do not know on what 
terms he and his fellow tenants hold their 
allotments. Dut in regard to the question of 
compensation we may say that by the Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
for Crops Act, 1887, a tenant is entitled, upon 
the determination of his tenancy, to obtain 
compensation from the landlord for the fol- 
lowing matters :-— 

(a) For crops, including fruit, growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary course of 
cultivation, and for fruit trees and fruit 
bushes growing thereon, which have been 


planted with the previous consent, in 
writing, of the landlord. 

(b) For labour expended upon, and 
manure applied to the holding since the 


taking of the last crop therefrom in antici- 
pation of a future crop. 

(c) For drains, and for any out-buildings, 
pig-sties, fowl-houses, or other structural 
improvements made by the tenant upon his 
holding with the written consent of his 
landlord.—LeEx. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Tulips failing (C. G. “#.).—The Tulips are 
attacked by the Tulip mould (Botrytis para- 
sitica), and by the trouble known as “‘ fire,” 
and if the whole of your stock is in like ‘con- 


dition, we fear the only way would be to 


burn it and start with a new stock. This 
latter would be best if planted in fresh- 


manured ground. Judging from your letter, 


we should imagine that the soil has been too 
rich, and bulbs so grown become a prey to 
An addition of lime to the soil 


disease. 

prior to planting would be advisable. 
Cinerarias after blooming (C’. A. S.).— 

Your Cinerarias are of no value after they 
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have done flowering. You will have to get 
some seed of a good strain, sow it about the 
end of May, and keep shaded until the seeds 
germinate. As soon as the seedlings appear 
stand close to the glass, still shading lightly 
and giving some air. When large enough, 
transfer to small ‘pots, and stand in a gar- 
den frame, potting on as may be necessary 
during the summer. Give the plants plenty 
of room during the summer, to prevent their 
becoming drawn, and when frost threatens 
in the autumn move them to a temperature 
of about 40 degs. Keep as cool as possible, 


only using fire-heat in severe weather. These 
will flower in the spring. Frequent fumiga- 
tion with XL All is necessary, as the 


Cineraria is very liable to attacks of green- 
fly. 
FRUIT, 

Vines bleeding (7. W.).—Vines bleed only 
when the pruning, which should invariably 
be done soon after the leaves have fallen, is 
left late, as the pores through which the sap 


seems to pass are not closed, and thus the 
sap escapes. When the pruning is done 
early, then the wounds callus over. If very 


late pruning has to be done, then get the 
ordinary knotting mixture which painters 
use over knotted deal before painting, or soft, 
heated sealing-wax, or even cut Potatoes, 
forced on to the cut ends of the laterals, but 
knotting is: best. All dressings, however, 
usually fail if the pruning be left too late. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
South Devon.—Leave the leaves as they 
are until they decay naturally, when they 


may be removed.——H. C. D.—The leaves of 
ihe Peach tree you send are suffering from 
what is known as “‘blister.’’ See article, 
‘“Penach-leaf Curl,” p. 3808.—CTydeside.—\f 
you want to realise the beauty of this hand- 
some Berberis, then the best way is to leave it 
to grow naturally. This is, without doubt, 
the most beautiful of all the Barberries. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—V-L.—1, Ornithogalum 
nutans; 2, Kerria jagomica fl.-pl.; 38, 
Coronilla Emerus; 4, Weilgela rosea. 
F. M—i, Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl: ; 2, The 





Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 5, Tiarella 
cordifolia ; 4, Corydalis bulbosa.— WM. S8.— 
1, The Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier 


Botryapium) ; 2, Habrothamnus elegans ; 3, 
Veronica gentianoides; 4, Lithospermum 
rrostratum.——P. H. G.—1, Ribes aureum ; 
2) Nepaul Laburnum (Viptanthus mepalen- 
sis) ———-T.. F. McArole—i, Saxifraga Rhei ; 
» Saxifraga muscoides atropurpurea ; 3, 
Saxifraga sanguinea superba; 4, Saxifraga 
ceratophylla; 5, Saxifraga Aizoon variety; 
6, Rhododendron glaucum. The Saxifraga 
names are but approximately correct pro- 
bably, the merest particle of flower remain- 
ing on some of the specimens. The latter 
were packed in much wet material, 
which had caused some of the ligatures to 
become detached.——C. A. Hope.—The white 
Helleborine (Cephalanthera gallens). 
may move it when it has gone to rest. R. 
Walsh.—Impossible to name from such a 
scrap as you send us. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


JouN WATERER, SONS, AND Crisp, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks, Bagshot, Surrey, and TLon- 
don.—List of Rhododendrons and Hardy 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

VILMORIN, ANDRIEUX, ET Cir, Paris.—List 
of Plants, including Chrysanthemums, 
Dahtlias, ete. 
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R.H.S. Chelsea Show. 


THe grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
are now resplendent with exhibits from every 
part of the kingdom. his year’s Ghelsea 
show easily outstrips all previous events, as 
much for the variety and novelty of its trade 
exhibits as for the beauty and quality of its 
flowers. One sees on every side indications 
of horticultural progress that must be ex- 
tremely gratifying to garden lovers. There 
is so much worthy of mention this year that 
the space at our disposal in the current 
issue Of GARDENING is sadly inadequate. Next 
week, lowever, a fuller description of the 
exhibits, with awards, will be given. 

ALLWoop Bros., Haywards Heath.—This 
exhibit, one of the largest at the show, is in 
the Orchid tent. The grotyp is arranged on 
six large mounds, with the choicer varieties 
set up in large bowls on pedestals, the whole 
of the background made up of black velvet, 
relieved with Palms and Ferns. One of the 
main features of the exhibit is the new 
hardy plant, Allwoodi Carnation, featuring 
the novelties Joan (deep salmon-pink), 
Rufus (naroon-red), and ithe white one, 
Harold. In Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
are shown Wivelsfield Claret and Wivelsfield 
Apricot, also the first yellow  perpetual- 
flowering Malmaison, Jessie’ Allwood, and 
the: 1921 novelty, Edward <Allwood, a pril- 
liant searlet. 

Wm. ARTINDALE AND Son, Sheffield, have an 
imposing exhibit of Eremurus in variety. (in- 
cluding E. robustus, himalaicus, ete.) tower- 
ing above a carpet of Spirmas. 

BARR AND Sons, Covent Garden, are show- 
ing as their principal exhibit the new Giant 
Karly Xiphium Irises, the result of crossing 
Iris Tingitana, Iris DBoissieri, and other 
Xiphium Irises. 

BLACKMORE AND ~LANGDON, Bath.—Dhis ex- 
hibit is composed principally of double Be- 
gonias, including many new sorts, and a few 
hanging basket varieties. Gloxinias and 
Delphiniums are also on exhibition at this 
stand. 


GEORGE BUNYARD AND G€o., Limitep.—Here is 
a collection of such Ajiples as Wagener, On- 
tarnio, Clarke’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Heusgen’s Golden 
Reinette, Encore, and Edward VII. In the 
tents a collection of Germaniea Iris is shown, 
arranged as an Iris garden, the plants grow- 
ing naturally. 

BENJAMIN R. Cant anp Sons, Colchester, 
give pride of place on their stand to their 
new hybrid Tea Roses, Padre, Esmee, and 
Covent Garden. 

JAMES CARTER AND  Co.; Raynes Park, 
S.W.19.—This. exhibit occupies the whole 
western end of the great Orchid tent, and is 
treated in a very bold and effective manner. 
The large centre bed of Victoria Prize Cal- 
ceolarias is a very striking feature, and is 
flanked on both sides with beds of Begonias 
(Crown Jewel strain), Petunia Queen of 
Roses, Schizanthus (in red and pink shades, 
also in light and dark shades), Stocks, 
Cinerarias, and Gloxinias, ete. The back- 
ground of the exhibit is cémposed © of 
Cineraria stellata, Clarkias, Bamboos, 
Palms, etc., the whole exhibit finished off in 
front with a bold edging of Grass, inter- 
Spersed with circular beds of Heliotropes. 

CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex, show groups of Miltonia Charles- 
worthi, Brasso-Cattleya, and Lelio-Cattleya 
hybrids, and an assortment of their home- 
raised hybrid Odontoglossums. They have 
included in their exhibit a few new bigeneric 
hybrids of the Odontonia section. 

J. Cueat AND Sons, Limirep, Crawley, have 
a good show of hardy flowering shrubs, also a 


* Dahilias, and 
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collection of new “ Star’ 
hardy herbaceous and rock plants. 

WILLIAM CUTBUSH AND Son, Barnet, Herts. 
—Here are three groups—Yews, and Box, 
Carnations, Polyantha Roses. The Carna- 
tions include many varieties of Pérpetuals, 
Malmaisons, and some Pinks, and amongst 
the Roses are Orleans, Edith Cavell, and 
Echo. There is also a new double Petunia, 
Mrs. Cutbush, of aa royal purple, with the 
back of the petals deep lavender. 

Drxon’s NURSERIES, Putney, S-W. 12.—The 
bugbear of many gardeners is more often 
than not inability to turn an ugly corner or 


small garden into a cosy little retreat. This’ 


stand demonstrates the possibility of doing 
so, in a minimum of space with a maximum 
of tasteful effect. Within a very restricted 
space one sees wall and rock gardens, her- 
baceous beds, paved courts, steps with hang- 
ing and alpine plants, and walks of old 
stone, the whole ensemble creating an im- 
pression of repose and refinement. 

Doppit AND Co., Limirep, Edinburgh, ex- 
hibit Antirrhinums and Sweet Peas, making 
a special feature of the latter, which °in- 
clude Majestic Cream, Royal Scot, and 
Orehid. The original form of Orchid was a 
rather poor seeder, but the one now shown 
seeds freely. 

JAMES DouGLas, Great Bookbant—Here are 
about fifty vases containing new border 
Cloves ang hardy border Carnations. The 
principal ’®xhibits are Bookham Rose, Surrey 
Clove, Orangeman, Rose Clove, Blush Clove, 
and Gordon Douglas. 

JOHN Forpes, Hawick.—The main feature 
of this. firm’s exhibit is the Bast Lothian 
Stocks, in which they have specialised for 
half a century. One also sees Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemuin fi.-pl., Heuchera -tiarel- 
loides, Zonal Pelargonium Black Vesuvius, 
and an assortment of Tufted Pansies. 

Hoaa & Ropinson, Lrp., Dublin.—Consider- 
ing the lateness of the show, the Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips shown by this firm have kept 
particularly well, being large, and with a 
complete absence of weather stains, usually 
seen in the May-flowering section. About 
thirty varieties are shown. The Crown 
Anemones are particularly good. 

GEO. JACKMAN AND Son, Woking, have a col- 
lection of Clematis and herbaceous Wants, 
including Onosma tauricum, Oxalis ennea- 
phyla, Papaver Ethel Sweet, Lupinus 
arboreus Princess May, Cistus purpureus, 
Helianthum Mrs. Earle - fol. var.,. Del- 
phiniums, Bearded Iris, Papiavers, ete. 

JARMAN AND Co., Chard.—About seventy 
varieties of Zonal Pelargoniums are shown, 
including a novelty, Golden Flame, with 
bright, golden fringe-edged petals, also the 
hew Giant White Brompton Stock, and 
Violas in variety. 

HERBERT JONES, Bath, has specialised in an 
attractive “garden” stand. A vista from 
the main road reveals a pool with an island, 
on which is a figure pouring water into the 
pool, which is covered by a mass of Bearded 
Irises. In the distance is a colonnade, 
backed by a 7-foot Yew hedge, forming a 
cloister walk. The whole of the garden is 
enclosed by a Yew hedge, and contains ma ny 
old-world plants. A circular retreat brings 
one to an early English garden, with a per- 
gola gay with Wistaria. The stonework 
throughout is carried out in “ Horsecombe 
Facing.’’ 

JOHN KLINKERT, Richmond, S.W.—Here is 
a representative collection of this exhibitor’s 
topiary work., It contains designs for all 
conceivable positions.in old Dutch or topiary 
gardens, and is chosen from over 5,000 speci- 
mens. 
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JAMES MacDonatp, Harpenden, has an ex. 
hibit which must ajpeal to lovers. of lawns, 
Specimens of turf from notable gardens 
showing the improvement that can be effeeted 
by thorough cultivation, are of special in 
terest at the present time, when lawns are 
being restored after their war-time neglect.) 
Associated with the lawn turf are “many” 


0 


varieties of ornamental Grasses, including) 
| 
t 





the bright yellow Phleum aureum pratense, 
the white Holeus mollis, the blue Blymus” 
glauca, Hordeum jubatum, Eulalia gracil-a 
lima variegata, and many others. | 

MANSELL AND HATCHER, [LaiMITep, Rawdon.) 
Leeds, exhibit hybrid Odontoglossums and) 
Odontiodas, with Cattleyas, Lelio-Cattleyas) 
Miltonias, and miscellaneous Orchids. | 

R. C. Norcurr, Woodbridge, has a group of 4 
Brooms, Lilacs, Azaleas, and other flower- | 
ing shrubs. As a background free use is made 
of standard Syringa Lemoinei and standard 
Cytisus, such varieties as Moonlight, Daisy 
Hill, Dragonfly, Andreanus being ya rticularly — 
noticeable. Tiowards the front of the stand 
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are bushes of Azalea pontica, Robinia, Kel- 


seyl, Weigela styriaca, Kalmia latifolia, and 
Oleariia insignis. 
are effectively grouped, with Japanese F' 
Maples and Acer Negundo elegantissimum. 

PAuL AND Son, Limirep, Cheshunt, are ex- 
hibiting a group of Pot Roses, special’ fea- 
tures being standard Roses in pots, also some 
hew shrubs. 

Perky’s, Enfield.—The principal feature of 
this firm’s exhibit is a collection of hardy 
Ferns. ; 

JOHN PEED AND Son,- West Norwood, S.E., 9 
are showing a group of stove and greenhouse 
flowering and fine-leaved plants, including 
Caladiums, Crotons, Gloxinias, and Strepto- 
carpus. 
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J. PireR AND Son, LiMirep, Paddington, — 
W.—A blue formal garden, with ‘ hole-in- 
the-wall’’ entrance. There is a topiary 
group, also collections of Chinese and alpine- 
plants. A selection of garden jians should 
be interesting to visitors. oe 


Rec. PRicnarp,. West Moors, Dorset, has 
the following pot-grown specimens :—Sedum _ 
Pilosum, Stachys corsica, Lithospermum in- 
termedium, Verbena chaméedryoides, Incar- 
villea grandifiora, Dianthus Lansdelli (new 
scarlet), Onosma tauricum, and many rare. 
and uncommon plantis. 


XAMSBOTTOM AND Co., Geashill, King’s 
County, have a show of their St. Brigid 


Anemones, which have been awarded sixty 
medals, and also secured the Silver Cup at 


THOMAS RIVERS AND Son, Sawbridgeworth. 
~—Truit trees in pots form the main feature 
ot this stand. There are a few such 
Peaches jas- Kestrel and Peregrine, but the 
greater part of the exhibit is made up of 
Karly Rivers and Cardinal Nectarines. 

W. H. Rogers anp Son, Limrrep, Bassett, 
Southampton.—This exhibit consists almost 
entirely of alpines and alpine shrubs. One 
Sees amongst the mountain shrubs Juniperus 
communis compressa, Cupressus obtusa nana 
pygmeea (the true pygmy form of the Japan- 
ese Cypress),-and others. There is also an 
exhibit of garden plans and drawings in the 
Art Section. 


J. STEVENSON, Wimborne, makes a feature 
of Sweet Peas, prominent amongst which are 
3rilliant, Fair Lady, Lavender Belle, and 
Scarlet Glow. 

STuaRT Low Anp Co., Enfield, are showing 
Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, and Lelia 
hybrids as a prominent feature, also Onci- 


diums, Odontiodas, Renanthera Imschoo- 
tiana, Dendrobiums, and Celogyne pandu- 
rata. 


Sutton AND Sons, Reading, in the setting of 


. 


The standards and dwarfs 
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a complete flower garden, have a very fine 

display in the centre of the Orchid tent, 

making a feature of annuals grown as pot 

plants. Among the annuals shown are 

Clarkias, Schizanthus, Nemesias, Nicotiana, 

and Phlox. In Tent No. 4 they are showing 
group of Antirrhinums. 

R. WALLACE AND Co., Limirep, Colchester.— 
This firm has a rock garden exhibit, the 
stone used being grey Yorkshire and Cum- 
berland limestone. Having won the Daily 
iGraphic Cup on two previous occasions, the 


exhibit was not eligible to compete. Indoors 
they have a formal garden design, using 


largely such plants as the newer Iris. Their 
exhibit of garden plans and designs for gar- 
den development attracts much attention. 
JOHN WATERER, SoNS, AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
‘Twyford.—The trees and shrubs shown in- 
iclude many varieties which have come from 
|China in recent years, including the Chinese 
iforms of Berberis. There is also a varied 
iselection of useful alpines and hardy plants. 
G. C. WHITELEGG AND Co., Chislehurst, have 
a rock and water garden of about 1,000 feet 
jarea in waterworn Yorkshire limestone. <Ad- 
joining one sees another rock garden planted 
with alpine shrubs. In the tents are shown 
a new hybrid monster Strawberry, Hadfield 
| Victor, also a hybrid Loganberry. There is 
ja display of Rhododendron Pink Pearl and 
| Japanese Acers. A smaller pock garden ap- 
|pears under canvas. 
| J. Woop, Boston Spa, shows a rock garden 
in Cheddar stone, planted in very subdued 
| tones, striking quite a low note in colour. 
Among the plants used are Double Gorse, 
‘Primula farinosa, and a few Gentians. 
| Grass and Moss play a great part in the 
‘lay-out.’ The garden has a stream and 
pool, about which are found many moisture- 
) loving plants. 
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SUNDRIES. 


WILLIAM CoorpeR AND NepHews, Berkham- 
sted, have their usual display of horticul- 
tural preparations, including Nicotine sum- 
|}mer fluid, mildew (V2K) fluid, arsenate of 
‘lead paste, Weedicide, Tomarite (a non- 
| poisonous Tomato spray fluid), Aptertite (a 
soil fumigant), and Tactite (a preparation 
| for tree-banding). 

T,. CRowrHER AND Son, Fulham, S.W., are 
| exhibiting garden ornaments, sundials, seats, 
fountains, vases, pedestals, ete, and 
wrought-iron gates. 

DREW,’ CLARK, AND Co., Leyton, HB. 10.— 
“The telescopic extension ladders on this 
stand should interest gardeners of every de- 
‘gree. Easily adaptable and light in gon- 
struction, they are in themselves a centre of 
attraction. 

HucuHes, Borckow, AND OCo., LIMITED, 
Blyth.—All the exhibits on this stand are 
made from obsolete battleships. Apart from 
their historical interest, the various articles 
of furniture on show are worth seeing, as 
they are of the ‘‘ unusual ”’ type. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY, 
Limirep, London.—The specialities of ‘this 
firm need little introduction to visitors to the 
show, who are, however, recommended to 
examine the spraying apparatus, which is 
issued in three types—viz., a hand syringe, a 
knapsack sprayer, and a [pneumatic spray 
disinfector. 

THOMAS JEAVONS, Brierley Hill.—The ubi- 
‘quitous -garden pot is much in evidence in 
>this exhibit, which also includes seed-pans, 
-water-troughs, suspending baskets, bulb 
bowls, garden edging tiles, and many other 
of the smaller horticultural adjuncts. ‘‘ Van- 
guard ’’ heating apparatus-and boilers are 
‘also in evidence. 

_ Liperty ann Co,, Regent Street, are show- 
ing, amongst other exhibilts, Japanese rest- 
heuses, decorative gates for gardens, bronze 
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storks, stone lanterns in various shapes, 
Japanese dwarf trees, ete. 

R. Neat ano Son, Wandsworth.—This ex- 
hibit is designed to show the possibilities of 
the miniature formal garden, and appears to 
engage the close attention of many gar- 
deners with limited space at their disposal. 
There are a rockery and a display of Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

H. H. Preach (THE DryAD WoRrKS), Leices- 
ter, has a fine exhibit of cane furniture, 
which comes in for much attention. The 
flower baskets and stands are original in con- 
eeption and design, whilst the garden chairs, 
tables, and juvenile furniture are the acme 
ot good taste and comfort. 

PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
devote their stand to a display of their Gis- 
hurst compound, the insecticide and fungi- 
cide which received a R.H.S. (Highly Com- 
mended) Certificate at the Wibley Spring 
Trial. Other products exhibited include Gis- 
hurstine, a waterproofing process for boots, 
etc. There are also Manulav (a pumice soap 
for the hands), soft soap and Quassia, and 
soft soap and paraflin. 

PULHAM AND Son, 71, Newman Street, W. 1. 
—Here is a rectangular, formal sunk garden, 
with paths paved with old York stone, and 
dwart walls of rough stone. In the centre is 
a circular Lily pool. The flower-beds are 
planted with dwarf Roses, surrounded by 
turt verges. This portion of the’ exhibit is 
bordered by clipped hedges of Cupressus 
erecta viridis, and in recesses are garden 
seats. The garden has a Pulhamite stone 
balustrade. A paved stone path leads up to 
a rock garden, which is carried out in 
weather-worn Derbyshire stone, with a small 
pool and miniature waterfalls, and is planted 
with alpines, rock plants, and shrubs. 

J. SINGLETON, Fulwood, near Preston, is 
showing horticultural sprays, including the 
Nuespray, the Handspray, and the Lawn- 
spray. The first, of which a special feature 
is made, is adjustable by means of a lock nut 
and disc, and dispenses with the use of the 
‘rose ’’? for spraying. 

WEBSTER’S NURSERIES, Stock, HEssex.—The 
Cascade nozzle (Webster's patent) attracts a 
great deal of aittention, by reason of its 
scope in watering or spraying. Fie is 
claimed for the nozzle that a 4-foot 6-inch 
bed may be watered whilst the can is held 
steadily in one posiition, thus obviating much 
of the physical effort required in watering. 

J. WEEKS AND Co, (CHELSEA), Westminster, 
S.W., have erected a greenhouse, embodying 
many improvements for the elimination of 
condensation and drip; also an iron plant- 
stage and sectional cast-iron boilers for hor- 
ticultural purposes. There are a model of 
their upright Duplex tubular boiler, and one 
or two types of garden frames. 








Chamber of Horticulture.—At a Confer- 
ence of the Chamber of Horticulture, the 


Horticultural Trades Association and the 
British Florists’ Federation, held on May 


27th, the following resolution was passed :— 

“That this conference, having con- 
sidered the unsatisfactory reply from 
the Dutch Bulb Exporters’ Association 
to its communication of April 30th, sees 
no reason to alter the decisions already 
arrived at,.and strongly advises. the 
British trade to abide by the following 
recommendation in making their pur- 
chases :— 

(1) Not to buy on any terms except free 
on board Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 

(2) The cost of packages to be placed 
on invoices, and not to be collected on 
delivery. . 

We strongly advise the British trade, in 
their own interests, to follow the recommen- 
dations in .the above resolution.—C. M. 
MATTHEWS. 
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GARDEN NETTING. 


Stock Sizes New Diamond Mesh, 


50 yards by 2 yards at 16/8 each. 3 Nets for £2 10s. 
50 yards by 4 yards ,, 33/4 each. 3 Nets for £5 
50 yards by 6 yards ,, 50/- each. 3 Nets for £7 10s. 
50 yards by 8 yards ,, 66/8 each. 3 Nets for £10 
50 yards by 10 yards ,, 83/4 each. 3 Nets for £12 
50 yards by 13 yards ,, 105/- each. 3 Nets for £15 
Any other size at same proportionate price. 
TENNIS COURT BOUNDARY NETTING. 
Square Mesh, corded top and bottom. 
6 ft. 7 ft. 8 ft. 9 ft. 10 ft. 
1/- 1/2 1/4 1/6 1/8 per yard run. 


It will take about 110 yards to surround a Tennis Court, 
which we can supply in two lengths of 35 yards for sides, 
and two lengths, 20 yards, for ends. 


Regulation TENNIS NETS, with band'and wire 
at 42/- each, 


Odd Pieces, not mended, but useful for many purposes, 
14 lbs for 9/=, 28 lbs. for 15/-, 56 lbs. for 25/-, 


112 lbs. for 45/-. 
Send for Price List. 
All nets sent per Passenger Train, Carriage Paid. 


B. EDDY & SONS, 
Torleven Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 












Gardens with 
Stone made any- 
where at 
Reasonable 
Prices- 
A Small Sunken 
Octagonal 
Garden 
will be shown at 


7 CHELSEA SHOW. 


Hardy Plants 
and 
Reck Gardens 
always on view at 
E. PUTNEY 
(District Rly.) 
Correspondence 
and 
visits invited. 


COME AND SEE. 














KILLER | 
JEW. EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS. ‘‘Eurzxa” Lawn SAND, 
SoILFUME, NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS. 
SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES, 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. ‘They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 


\: Sriy Address TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Li LINCOLN. 


RAINWATER BUTTS. 


Made of Teakwood and heavily iron-hooped. 
LAST A LIFETIME. 

Sizes—60 gallons, 15/-; 80 gallons, 20/-; 100 gallons,’ 25/- ; 
150 gallons, 35/-; 200 gallons, 50/-; 250 gallons, 60/-; 300 
gallons, 70/- each, Oash with order. Put on rails Bristol. 

J. GIiLPinNn, 

FEEDER ROAD COOPERAGE, 





BRISTOL, 








STOCK!! NO WAITING!!! 
Unglazed Lights | W. E. COOPER & SON 


(No convection with ary 
other firm), 


Malham Works, 
Fy 6x4, £3146 Matham Road, 
2 Lights, 6 x 4, £4 14 0 Forest Hill, $.E. 23. 


xreephouses, Portable Buildings, Poultry Appliances, 
ete. Anysize. Best terms, Estimates free 


6x4 .. .. 16/- each. 


Garden Frames—cach 
1 Light, 4x 3, £2 100 
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GARDEN FOOD 


Sole Manufacturers:—Bull’s Plant Food Co. 


PEACH'S CURTAINS. — New catalogue 

post free. NETS, MUSLINS, CRETONNES, LINENS, 

FURNISHING FABRICS.—S. PEACH & SONS,147, The 

Looms, Nottingham. ort) ¢ Cit 

h 00 GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF 
9 RUBBER SHEETS, very little used, 6ft. by 


3 ft., 2s. 6d.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 5s.. post free.—GASSON’S, 
Government Oontractors, Rye. 
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My Lady's Domain 
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By 
FLORA. 





“TO SECURE ITS COMFORT, ‘ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”’—rusun. 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to " Flora,’”’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Watering in dry weather. — There is 
always a tendency with amateurs to over- 
water during the hot’ summer months. 
Watering is a fine art, and it needs ex- 
perience to judge how much is necessary at 
any given time. There is one safe rule, how- 
ever—never sprinkle, especially in the case 
of large or deep-rooted plants. It only wets 
the surface soil, with the result that the 
roots make their way up to the soil Jevel, and 
then, when there is a real drought, they soon 
become parched, as they are not in contact 
with the reserve moisture lower down. In 
the case of pot plants, always fill the pot 
right up to the rim. 


a 5 ae 


The Marguerite Daisy fly.—Your green- 
house Marguerites may be attacked by the 
leaf-miner about this time, and this tiresome 
pest is not easy to get rid of. The only 
satisfactory way—and that is somewhat 
tedious, I must admit—is to look over the 
plants every day and pinch the grubs, which 
are easily seen in between the leaf surfaces, 
with the finger and thumb. Insecticides are 
of little avail, as they do not get at the pest. 


Outdoor Sweet Peas.—These should now be 
anything from 4 inches to 1 foot in height, 
and will need a little assistance in the way 
of liquid manure if the blooms are wanted 
early or for show. Give them a good soak- 
ing either of liquid farmyard manure or a 
small handful of sulphate of ammonia dis- 
solved in 1 gallon of water. ‘This will im- 
prove the foliage wonderfully and bring on 
the flower-buds in good time. 


ys er rome 


Mulching in dry weather.—During a 
period of drought such as we are always 
liable to have at this time of year it is’ as 
well to mulch Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes. This prevents undue evaporation of 
moisture from the surface, and may save the 
trees from being seriously checked when the 
fruit is swelling. 

* * * 





Thinning Carrots.—After young Carrots 
have been thinned out, go over the rows and 
press the soil down round the remaining 
ones. If the soil is left loose it not only 
causes the plants to dry up but it also 
allows for the entrance of the Carrot-fly 
grub, which will do incalculable damage and 
probably kill the plants altogether. 
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Balsams.—It is difficult to give any reason 
for the marked absence of the once popular 
Balsam from our greenhouses nowadays, as 
it is easily raised from seed, is extremely 
showy, and; with liberal treatment, responds 
with gratifying results. By successional 
Sowings one may have a gay greenhouse over 
a long period at little expense. Sow in pans 
of light soil, pot off separately as soon as 
possible, shift again before they have had 
time to become pot-bound, using old loain, 


rotted manure, leaf-mould, and a slight ad- 
dition of sand, well crocking each pot. Dry- 
ness at the roots or a dry atmosphere is pre- 
judicial to them. Very handsome specimens 
may be grown in 7-inch pots. No annual, so 
far as I am aware, makes quicker progress 
when fed, and cow manure, placed in the 
water-pot and diluted, is an excellent ‘ pick- 
me-up.’’ 
* * *& 


Tea Roses.—In some gardens many of the 
tender kinds of Tea Roses are not satisfac- 
tory in the open, but with the aid of stone 
and brick walls, board fences, or ut the end 
of glasshouses they thrive amazingly. For 
years I tried to get Etoile de Lyon to suc- 
ceed, but failed. Some years ago I resolved 
to try it outside, with Jean Ducher, against 
the end of a vinery. At the foot of the wall 
was a narrow border. This I had prepared, 
then planted good, strong plants from. pots, 
the wall being about 8 feet high, the posi- 
tion facing west. The first year ~ they 
grew well. When théy reached the glass, 
wire was strained across to train them on. 
Last year I had. some of the finest blooms 
from these I have ever seen. It is astonish- 
ing the amount of bloom that may be had 
by using every available spot to grow Roses 
on, and many kinds are adapted for small 
spaces. It is surprising how the warmth 
from the glass aids the development of the 
bloonis. 

* % *& 


Annuals for succession.—Much may be 
done towards making a garden gay in the 
summer by sowing annuals freely in the open 
ground during May. Indeed, it is Trom the 
later sowings that one may have an extended 
show and thus avoid any semblance of falling 
off of beauty in August. To sow once only 
one must expect a diminution of blossoms 
before the summer is over, but by making a 
second sowing in May the garden can be kept 
bright for many weeks. Many things that are 
often raised under glass in March and 
hardened off before being transplanted out of 
doors can with safety be sown in May where 
it is desired they shall flower. One thinks of 
Godetias, Phlox Drummondi, Helichrysums, 
Tagetes, Ten-week Stocks, Sweet Peas, ete. 


THE PRESERVE CUPBOARD. 
*BHvery StTer In. CANNING.?’* 


I HAVE réceived several letters as a result 
of the review of this book in & recent issue of 
GARDENING, and am agreeably surprised to 
find many readers interested in the ‘ eold- 
pack ’*? method of preserving. I cannot do 
better than dip into the pages of Mrs. Viall 
Gray’s book to give some idea of the excel- 
lence of its contents, In the issue of the 
journal for April 24th reference was made to 
the very elementary outfit required, so I do 
not propose to go into this in detail, but shall 





* “Every Step in Canning,” by Grace Viall Gray, 
Chicago: Forbes and Co, $1.25, 


merely give a few directions for preserving 
fruits. 

PRELIMINARY DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING 
BERRIES.—Neyver allow berries of any fruit 
to stand in water, as the flavour and colour 
are destroyed by water soaking. Pack in 


glass jars, pressing the berries down tightly, 


but without crushing them. Put the rubber 
on the jar if you are using a jar requiring a 
rubber. Pour hot syrup over the berries. 
Put the top of the jar in place, but only 


partially tighten it. If using screw-top jars, 


screw down with thumb and little finger, not 
using force, but stopping when the cover 
catches. If using vacuum-seal jars, put the 
cover on and the spring in place. The spring 
will give enough to allow the steam fo escape. 
In using glass-top jars with patent wire snap, 
put the cover in place, the wire over the top, 
and leave the clamp up. The cover on a 
glass jar must not be tight while the product 
is cooking, because the air will expand when 
heated, and if the cover is not loose enough 
to allow the steam to escape the pressure 
may blow the rubber out or break the jar. 


SyRUPS TO UsE.—For a thin syrup, suit- 
able for all sweet fruits, take three cups of 
Sugar and two cups of water. Mix sugar, 
and heat until the sugar is dissolved. — For 
Raspberries, Peaches, Blackberries, Currants, 
or Similar. fruits, the sugar and water should 
be boiled for about four minutes, or until it 
begins to be syrupy. For sour or acid fruits, 
boil the sugar and water until ‘it will pile up 
over the edge of the spoon when it is tipped. 
If in mixing, the sugar is sifted into the boil- 
ing water there will be no scum formed, and 
this effects a saving of sugar. 


CANNING WITHOUT SUGAR.—The scarcity of 
sugar has been a stumbling block to home 
preserving during the past five years, conse- 
quently Mrs. Gray’s directions for canning 
without sugar are extremely valuable, . 
find, in reading her book, that any fruit 
mInay be successfully sterilised by simply add- 
ing boiling water instead of the hot syrup. 
Fruits canned in water do not, however, re- 
tain their natural flavour, texture, and 
colour nearly so well as do those canned in 
Syrup, but when the product is to be used for 
pies, salads, and such dishes “canning in 
water is. sufficient. The products may be 
sweetened by .the ordinary use of sugar 
before use, but in most instances it requires 
more sugar to sweeten a sauce after canning 
than it does when the product is canned in 
the hot syrup. 


WHEN TO PRESERVE FrRuItTs.—The follow- 
table may be of use to those who are inex- 


perienced and doubtful as to the best times 


of the year for preserving fruit :— 
May-June.—Strawberries. 
July, — Cherries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries. ; 
August.—A pricots, Blackberries, Plums. 
August-September.—Peaches. 
September. — Apples, 
Quinces. 


Rhubarb may be preserved at any time 
during the summer, 


Grapes, Pears, 
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, satiny pink blooms. It grows about 6 inches 


In a Cheshire Garden. high, and here is growing well in very sandy 
‘ peat ; but I believe it is quite happy in ordi- 
A MiLp March brought plants on rapidly, and, den. My original plants occurred ina bateh ary light garden soil. It is propagated 
as usual, one thought that the proverbial of V. gracilis seedlings, two out of the batch, ee poe Fal mene Obes ene Boon Le 
‘English spring was to be omitted from the 20d, curious to relate, a batch I raised last pepe Ee DEBE 0 eee 
: : ee : a i year, and now in flower, has given two plants Picturesque effect in the rock garden. It 
calendar. A wet, cold, and sunless April, of the’ true Vi. sracilté-Intea must be admitted that the beauty of the rock 
which checked growth generally, brought us oni s garden depends on those free-flowering and 
' to our senses again. The Himalayan An- asily multiplied species which we have at our 
drosaces started to bloom, but never de- disposal, and, while loving as wellas any man 
veloped properly. Jefore the next spell of the rarer and more delicate species, I must: 
warm weather arrived new growth had admit that to attain the natural effect of 
started, and under such circumstances. I sheeted cliff, alp, or valley, which, however 
have always found that the blossoms fail to poe once Secor tae ites ubbimete ’ineak i 
develop. It is evident that they all must be as oe Wishes “tol sian, One must Use He 
planted in a warm, sheltered spot to obtain more easily grown but none the less beautiful 
good -results, in the North at any rate. 


species. In addition, the enthralling effect 
‘ ; 2 of clumps of such plants as Lithospermum 

Oxalis adenophylla is another plant which 

-awaits really warm weather before it con- 


prostratum ccruleum, or Arenaria montana 

is often thé beginner's first introduction to 
| descends to open. The buds develop nor- the most interesting of all hobbies. I am, 
thally, and the flower protrudes from the therefore, always in sympathy with Mr. 
calyx, but never opens, and finally falls: off, E. H. Jenkins in his plea fior the more lavish 
unless the préper temperature is reached. grouping of the beautiful plants at our dis- 
There appear to be two forms of this beau- Pe af ee el ied Les ea neOe aS 
tiful speecies—one with a arimson spot at the accomplished all at once, but persistent pro- 
base of each petal, and a deeper shading of 
Ahe petal itself. The other form I have is a 





pagation and seed-raising will accomplish 
wonders in a few years, and the result will 
4 : ‘ : be, not merely a colour border of Alyssum 
unifonm pale lilac, with a white throat, no and Aubrietia, but a flowery mead of Arena- 
crimson spots at all. One also gets variation ria, Lithospermum, Dianthus, Viola, Saxi- 
in the rosea form of O. enneaphylla. One I frage, Primula, ete., ete., in numerous spe- 
‘have is a soft and pale silvery pink; the cies and varieties. 
other is much deeper in colour, with distinct 
-and deeper-coloured veins on the petals: O. 
enneaphylla Wargrave var., in cool weather 
and just before opening, is tinged a faint 
tink, but assumes the normal silvery white 
in opening. Thus it would appear possible 
‘to obtain interesting variations by seed-rais- 
ing-and selection, but I have not yet suc- 
-eeeded in obtaining seed from O. adeno- 
‘phyla; perhaps gardeners in the Southern 
‘Counties have been more successful. 
wee At this time of year the beautiful Viola 
gracilis’ is in its glory, and all should possess 
it. Many colour forms have been put on the 
Market in recent years, but there is a ten- 
Bency to depart from the exquisite form of 
petal so characteristic of true V. gracilis, 





However, I am _digressing somewhat from 
Phioxes. After P. amcena, the beauty is con- 
tinued by P. divaricata, in soft lavender, 
violet, or white, all well known; but another 
species less known is P. ovata. This bears 
bright. pink flowers in May-June, not so 
round as in P. amcena, nor is the effect quite 
so good, as they are borme more aloft from 
the broader, darker foliage ; but still, it isva 
very attractive species, and the colour is 
pure, like that of all the Phloxes. The 
dwarf-or ‘‘ mossy’ Phloxes in their many 
manieties need no mention, but one of the 
newest species, and perhaps the most beau 
tiful of all, is P. Douglasi grandiflora. This 
forms a prostrate mass not more than 4 ineh 
high, and mm May it is literally a sheet of 
and they become merely miniature, flat-faced Tere i Glenn iS 398 large lavender, pink, and tinted flowers. It is 
garden Violas. Of the true form there are a ris Clematis. (See page 328.) quite happy in sandy soil, and grow 
bluer variety, once sent out as Blue Jay, and rapidly. 

a lutea, pale sulphur-yellow, which I raised ; ete 
in Reba some | ate ago, the stock of which In May the subulata and setacea Phloxes So: from es then ihe fs oom aa os of phe 
‘passed into Mr. Amos Perry’s hands. Re- are known and Joved by all, but several ‘of pock eetden te eee as Ne Rehabae we - 
cently I purchased a V. gracilis Jutea, whichis the other species are’as beautiful, and yet gratitude ea mordeniens and Cl 
Of a deeper yellow, but not of gracilis type at litile known—e.g., P. amena is a plant of i} asit and pil esent, Ww hp have placed so much 
all. So as not to contaminate the true blood, supreme merit, it starts flowering in April, UCR CES, We HS aeiae ee 

if was summarily ejected from the rock gar- and fora month ‘sg a dome of large, round, Timperley. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





The white Indian Azalea (A. indica).—This 
is flowering freely at the foot of a group of 
old Seotch Firs. No protection is ever given 
except that afforded by a group of Rhododen- 
drons near, yet this shrub is apparently as 
happy under these conditions as it could be 
under glass. The pure white blossoms are 
fragrant and the sprays are most suitable for 
indoor decoration,—M. G, M. 

Lithospermum prostratum.—Trom this 
plant I never saw a seedling until about 
three years ago, soon after the introduction 
of Lithospermum prostratum Heavenly Blue. 
It only survived one winter here, but ever 
since I have plenty of self-sown seedlings, 
some very lovely shades of blue, and all 
most robust. I think this is interesting, for 
I had the old Lithospermum prostratum for 
very many years and in quantity, but always 
hee to depend on cuttings for propagation.— 
Hi. W. 

peeallGnta Langleyensis (p. 270).—That this 
shrub is an evergreen there is no doubt, and 
the fact that it may lose its leaves in “un- 
congenial districts does not make it de- 
ciduous. HB. Langleyensis is a hybrid between 
EH. sanguinea (maecrantha) and BH. philippiana, 
and quite one of the best of its race for walls 
or in the open. It is a good deal hardier 
here than many other Escallonias, and keeps 
its foliage throughout the year. The leaves 
area Nehees green a first, but darken with 
age.—A. T. Jonnson, NV. Wales. 

cr eee whe have sown Godetias 
in the borders and who may now be thinking 
about thinning the seedlings are reminded 
that the Godetia transplants well, and may 
be used to make good any deficiencies caused 
by faulty germination or by other failures in 
the ease of annuals. I have transplanted 
Godetias with satisfactory results when they 
were almost 8 inches in height and when the 
plants were freely pranched. There are, of 
course, single and double forms, but I prefer 
the singles as being less inclined to straggle, 
and, of these, Duchess of Albany and Lady 
Albemarle are good sorts.—Scor. 

The pink Broom of New Zealand (Noto- 
spartium Carmichaelie).—Said to be tender 
in some districts, this distinct shrub has with- 
stood several winters here in Sussex and has 
attained a height of 6 feet or 7 feet, and 
(May 18th) is thickly clothed with fragrant 
Pea-shaped flowers of a pale-pink colour. The 
fragrance is equal to that of Daphne Cneorum. 
The flowers are freely produced in clusters 
along the Rush-like growths, which are quite 
devoid of leaves, This shrub is not often 
seen in gardens, and is said to be rare even in 
its own country. The specimen referred to is 
growing in quite ordinary soil at the foot of 
a warm southern slope.—M. S. 

The pink Cherokee Rose (R._ sinica 
Anemone).—This lovely single Rose opened 
its first flowers on April 24th this year. It 
was planted several years ago at the foot of a 
south wall, where it has now reached a height 
of 20 feet. In this position it receives the full 
sun and is sheltered, conditions apparently to 
its liking, as it is more satisfactory than when 
planted on an open fence. The rich pink 
flowers, each 5 inches in diameter, are freely 
produced and delightful amidst a setting of 
handsome shining foliage of a rich green. 
The dark brown shoots are freely armed with 
stout Thorns and minor prickles. It was 
introduced from Japan in 1896 by J. C. 
Schmidt, of Erfurt, and although its origin is 
uncertain, it is undoubtedly.a cross between 
the Cherokee Rose, R. lwevigata, and some 
unknown kind (perhaps R. indiea), whieh 
Imay account for its free blooming. It is 
about the most beautiful of the single Roses, 
and, once established under suitable condi- 
tions, grows freely, becoming in a few years 





a desirable and beautiful climber.—B. Marx- 
WAM. 

Pernettya serbica.—This charming little 
shrub has flowered with me for the first time 
this year, and I hope berries will follow. 
With me it is pretty, overhanging a low re- 
taining wall. It is a low-growing evergreen, 
rarely more than 3 inches high, of prostrate, 
spreading habit. The deep green Box-like 
leaves retain their healthy look even when 
old. For clothing boulders in the rock gar- 
den or as an edging to raised beds of shrubs 
it is most suitable.—M. S. 

Cytisus precox.—This lovely Broom, said 
to be a hybrid between C. albus and C. 
nurgans, is now finely in flower, and the 
creamy-yellow variety is specially admired. 
Those who wish to secure ihe true variety 
should state this to the nurseryman when 
ordering, as I have known of the white 
variety being sent, to the disappointment of 
the owner of the garden. This white variety 
of C. precox is superior to the ordinary C. 
albus, except where a plant of looser babit is 
required, as it flowers even more freely and 
makes a more compact bush. I have seen C. 
preeox grown as a Standard, but I prefer it 
in bush form.—s. A. 


Gicbe Flowers (Trollius) by the waterside. 
—These have been very effective this year, 
flowering very freely and producing pic- 
turesque effects near the water's edge. The 
roots, once planted, receive no further care, 
and fight their way through the Grasses and 
other herbage. These natural conditions sup- 
ply a perfect setting to these stout perennial 
plants and allow them to attain their full 
development, the roots rambling freely amidst 
the moist surroundings. Well-established 
plants: form a dense growth, their graceful 
flowers, ranging in colour from pale yellow to 
deep orange, suspended on stalks 2 feet to 
3 feet high. The European kind, with citron- 
yellow flowers is excellent for this purpose, 
as also is the variety Orange Globe.—H. 
MARKHAM. 

Ribes speciosum. — This summer-leafing 
shrub has been in flower for the last few 
weeks. It is growing on a wall facing west, 
but it will succeed in the open, although, I 
think, it is seen to the best advantage when 
planted at the base of a fairly high wall. 
The subject of this note is sometimes referred 
to as R. fuchsioides, a very appropriate name, 
for the richly-coloured red flowers remind one 
of those of the small-flowered Fuchsias. They 
hang in profusion in rows from the under- 
sides of the reddish branches, which, with the 
young ,green foliage, make-a pleasing con- 
trast. Altogether it is a showy, desirable 
shrub. A native of California, it was origin- 
ally discovered by Menzies, and introduce: 
about 1828. I have succeeded in rooting cut- 
tings of this plant, but it is a slow and un- 
certain process, and in the future layering 
will be resorted to.—W. B 

Blue Wood Anemones.—I was greatly inter- 
ested in note in issue of May ist, p. 221, which 
has just come to my notice. I am sure this 
matter of soil accounts for my want of success 
with Anemone n. Robinsoniana. I have had 

for some years, and it has increased so 
slowly, and, though beautiful, has not the 
vivid sheen that is its special glory. It is 
planted in dry, sandy soil, and is rather over- 
run with Oak Fern. I thought it would hold 
its own there as the double white Anemone 
has done, and the Fern makes good company, 
but I am sure now something better is 
wanted. Anemone n. Blue Bonnet, too, has 
proved disappointing, the growth so poor and 
slow and the delGa? nothing wonderful. I 
was interested, too, in what E. H. Jenkins 
says about transplanting, but I faney, though 
the Anemone can be moved so well even in 
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bloom it suffers from the disturbance, and 
shows this, with me at any rate, by not flower- 
ing, the following. season. I moved Anemone 

. Alleni last year just when the petals fell) 
I had to do so then as I wanted to get it 
clear of some of the white Anemone that wag 
spoiling the effect. It was moved without, 
apparently, suffering in the slightest, and 
never even flagged, but this season, though 
evidently in the best of health, has had only 
one flower. I had a similar experience with 
some Anemones I brought from a bog not far 
from Lugnaquilla last May, the finest red T 
have ever seen and a very good blue. They 
continued flowering unchecked, but this. year, 
though they are looking well, I have searcely 
a flower on any of them.—H. 8S. W., Co, 
Wicklow, t 

A note from N. Wales.—As a subscriber to 
your paper I was much interested in reading 
of Tricuspidaria lanceolata, which we know 
here as Crinodendron Hookeri. This shrub 
has only been planted two years on a wall 
facing east. It has on it now. seyenty-eight 
of the brilliant rich red pendent blossoms. 
The highest branch of the bush is about 4 feet, 
and the blossoms hang about 2 feet up (from 
the soil). This garden is in the valley of the 
Conway, very sheltered from the N. and N.EQ 
but open to aH the storms from the S.W. 
This shrub seems doing so very well that the 
climatic conditions must suit it. Tree 
Fuchsias, Myrtles, and Ceanothus azureus 
grow on the south walls of this house. The 
Inst is a mass of blue this year, with the 
white Clematis montana falling over it.— 
Mrs. Hucu-Goucnu, Caer-Rhin, Tal-y-Cafn, 
iV. Wales. 

Sparaxis.—There is, at the basg of a south 
wall, a fairly good show of Sparaxis at this 
date (May 25th). A considerable number was 
-planted about ten years‘ago in this rather 
favoured district, and, from the beg inning, 
success was never in doubt. It appears now 
to be fairly evident, however, that the period 
mentioned is about the limit of their en- 
durance, for while, as has been indicated, the 
show is fairly satisfactory, it is less.so than 
it has hitherto been, and during the past few 
Seasons the decrease in the number of plants” 
has been, to the observant eye at all events, 
distinctly noticeable. I am inclined to think 
that the humid nature of our winters ac- 
counts, to a great extent, for the decreasing 
number rs in the case of Sparaxis, and it ig- 
not unlikely that a sunless, or comparatively 
sunless, autumn may also be contributory by 
preventing these South African plants from 
becoming thoroughly ripe.—W. McG. : 

Saxifrages in hloom.—Two Saxifrages that 
please me this season are intermedia and 
sempervivoides. The former is very free- 
srowing, quickly forming large patches of 





foliage, but in some years does not bloom in | 
proportion to the ground it covers. This sea- 


son it is, with me, the most effective of the 
encrusted kinds, the  flower-heads being) 
lurge and the blooms very pure. S. semper= 
Vivoides is, this season, delightful, \ being 


| 


| 


; 


| 


: 
| 


smothered with bloom. It is a very dis- | 


tinet species, the rosettes being very small | 
and much crowded, the flowers borne on two- 
inch stems. Although of such small dimen- 


sions, it is by no means what market growers | 


term “* miffy,’? but extends freely. I can only 
liken the growth of this Saxifrage to that of 


the Cobweb Houseleek. No rock garden | 
should be without S. cochlearis major, taking | 


eare to get the true form. There is some- 
thing very attractive about this Saxifrage, 
but it needs some attention, as it produces: 
flower- spikes out of proportion to its size,” 
which is exhausting and may cause a total’ 
collapse. S. Hosti is, with me, one-of the | 
most reliable of the encrusted forms, and S, 
nepalensis is pretty. A form of S. Cotyledon q 
given me by a friend and whicli was collected. 


on the Swiss Alps, is apparently a good thing, | 
3 . : s 


— J. CORNHILD. 
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| 80 few really ornamental ispecies. 


‘the latter by the spines on the branches. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATID, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Flowering Currants (Ribes). 


Tn the whole range of trees and shrubs that 
are hardy in Britain there is probably no 
genus so extensive as this which furnishes 
From the 
economie point of view, Lowever, no genus 
of hardy shrubs is more important, supply- 


ing as it does the Gooseberries, the Red, 
White, and Black Currants. Altogether 


some sixty species are known, about half of 
these being in cultivation. When the fruit- 
ing species are excluded, the half-dozen. or 
so described in the following notes comprise 
all that can be said to be-worth growing. 
The genus is most abundantly represented in 





beauty, yet in several respects it is a useful 
and ornamental shrub, well worth including 
in a select list of Ribes. Its most note- 
worthy characteristic is its close, compact 


erowth, which causes-it to form a dense 
mass of twiggy branches. It should be 


given poor in preference to rich soil, as the 
latter tends to develop a freer, more open, 
and less characteristic growth. ‘This gives it 
a certain value in gardens whose soil is 
naturally poor, while it will also thrive_in 
comparatively shady places. It is from 3 
feet to 5 feet high, with small lobed leaves 
that are hainy on the upper surface. R. 


Ribes sanguineum albidum. 


North America, several come from the Andes 
of South America, and the wemainder from 
the cooler latitudes of Europe and _ Asia. 
For practical purposes they may be grouped 
under (the Gooseberries and the Currants, 
the former being roughly distinguished from 
All 
4he species are of easy cultivation, thriving 
in any open, moderately rich soil. Some of 
them are rather short-lived, and after some 
years are apt to die off piecemeal, but they 
can. be inereased so-easily by means of cul- 
tings that this is no great drawback. By a 
little judicious pruning, which should simply 
consist in thinning out some of the older 
wood, the bushes can be kept more shapely 
and the flowers improved in size and colour. 


THE CURRANTS. 
R. ALPINUM.—NSo far as its flowers are con- 
cerned, this species has no pretensions to 


a. pumilum is a dwarf form, rarely exceed- 
ing 2 feet in height, and another variety (R. 
a. foliis aureis) is pretty because of its yellow 
foliage. There. is also a yellow-leaved form 
of the variety pumilum. 

R. AMERICANUM.—Under the name of Ribes 
missouriense this shrub has been grown dur- 
ing late years for the sake of its autumn 
colouring. We have seen it in great beauty 
in a Surrey nursery in October, its foliage 
suffused with brilliant hues of crimson and 
yellow. In other respects if has but little 
claim to notice. The fruits are black and 
smooth. It is a native of North America, 
its popular name there being Wild Black 
Currant. 

R. aureumM (Missouri Currant).—Whilst 
quite distinet from R. sanguineum, this is 


almost as desirable a garden shrub. R. 
aureum is a native of Western North 


America. From its being more common ap- 
parently in Missouri than elsewhere, and hay- 
ing been introduced from there, it is known 
as the Missouri Currant. The typical R. 
aureum is from 4 feet to 6 feet high, not so 
sturdy and erect in growth as R. san- 
guineuin, but with long, slender, flexible 
branches. Its leaves are of a bright, rather 
pale green, and quite smooth. The flowers 
appear in abundance in early May, and are 
borne in short, partially drooping racemes. 
These are three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, of a bright golden-yellow, and are 
sweet: scented. The fruit is small and black, 
and has a flayour resembling that of the 
Black Currant. 

R. AUREUM VARIETY TENUIFLORUM is easily 
distinguished from the true aureum, al- 
though the identity of the two has been very 
much confused by descriptions of both under 
the specific name. This variety is found on 
the coast ranges of California and the Sierra 
Nevada, and never extends to the east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Its flowers are very 
similar to those of the true aureum, but 
smaller, whilst the shrub itself is much 
larger, being sometimes as much as 12 feet 


high. The blossoms are quite devoid of 
fragrance, and the fruits are of a clear 
amber colour, and have an acid taste. From 


the garden point of view it is mot so valu- 
able as the type. Other varieties are the 
earlier-flowering precox and one called 
aurantiacum minus, which is perhaps the 
finest of all the forms of the species, its 
fragrant flowers being of a deeper, more 
orange colour than in any of the others. 

R. Gorpoxtanum (R, hybridum).—This is 
a eross between R. aureum and R. san- 
guineum, and was raised by Mr. Beaton— 
some time in the fifties—in Sir William Mid- 
dleton’s garden at Shrubland Park. It is 
almost exactly intermediate between the two 


parents, whose yellow and red are here 
blended. The habit, too, is intermediate, 


whilst the foliage is smaller and less hairy 
than in R. sanguineum, and thus approaches 
R. aureum. Sometimes the flowers are of a 
mongrel shade—halfway between yellow and 
pose—that is the reverse of pleasing. This 
hybrid is hardier than R. sanguineum, and 
in certain parts of the United States (Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance) will stand without 
injury winters that severely damage or even 
destroy that species. 

R. MULTIFLORUM.—Although, like so many 
ot the Ribes, this has merely green or 
greenish-yellow flowers, it is a graceful and, 
to some extent, a striking shrub. It is a 
native of the lower altitudes of the Car- 
pathian Mounjtains, whence it was int roduced 
in. 1822: The racemes, each 4 inches to 6 
inches long, are closely packed with small 
flowers. It is the graceful, drooping habit 
of these racemes, together with their length 
and abundance, which gives it ifs value as an 
ornamental shrub. It grows some 5 feet or 
6 feet high, and flowers in May. 

R. sANGUINEUM (the Flowering Currant).— 
As an ornamental shrub this is undoubtedly 
the most valuable of all the Ribes. It is a 
native of Western North America, and was 
introduced in 1826, in which year Douglas, 
the collector for the Horticultural Society, 
sent it home. It is of upright growth, and is 
usually some 5 feet to 7 feet high in this 
eountry, although in California it will reach 
a height of 12 feet. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, and clothed, especially beneath, with 
a soft pubescence. It flowers freely during 
April. The racemes are drooping, 3 inches 
to 4 inches long, and thickly set with bright 
rosy-red flowers, each nearly 4 inch in 
diameter. There are numerous forms, one of 
the most beautiful and distinct being R. 
sanguineum var. albidum, here figured. 
Although very pretty, it has not the robust 
constitution of the type, and will sometimes 
suddenly die without any apparent cause. 
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Other varieties of garden origin are R. s. 
atrorubens and R. s. atrosanguineum, both 
more richly coloured than the type, the latter, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of -all the 
varieties. R. s. glutinosum is a_ distinct 
variety of natural origin, whose leaves and 
branches are more glandular but less 
pubescent than in the type, and-quite. sticky 
to the touch. R. s. malyaceum is the most 
hairy of all the varieties, but has smaller 
racemes. Both it and var. glutinosum have 
a more northerly habitat than the type. A 
very fine form of R. sanguineum called King 
Hdward VII. was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the R.H.S. on 
April 19th, 1904. 
THE GOOSEBERRIES. 

R. spectosum (R. fuchsioides).—This is by 
far the most beautiful of the Gooseberries (as 
distinguished from the Currants), and, with 
the possible exception of R. Lobbi, is the only 
one which can be said to have any value as 
a flowering shrub. It is a native of Cali- 
fornia, and grows wild in woods and ravines. 
It appears to have been first discovered 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
but it was not until 1828 that this shrub was 
introduced to England. It is 6 feet to 8 feet 
high (occasionally 10 feet in a wild state), its 


reddish-brown branches being armed at earch: 


joint with a triple spine. The leaves are 
small, irregularly toothed and lobed; in 
ordinary seasons they are partially unfolded 
by the beginning of February, this being one 
of the earliest of all shrubs to push into 
growth. The flowers occur in racemes three 
or five together, and appear during April and 
May. The tubular calyx is about 3 of an inch 
long, and encloses almost the whole of the 
flower except the long, protruding stamens. 
It is of a rich scarlet colour, swollen at the 
base, and beset with hairs. The straight 
stamens stand out 1 inch or more beyond the 
mouth of the calyx, and are of a deep pinkish- 
red. The flowers are pendent and have a 
very marked resemblance to those of a 
Fuchsia. It is frequently grown against a 
wall, and flowers best in that position, but it 
is perfectly hardy, and if given a sunny posi- 
tion blooms freely enough in the open. 

R. Lossr.—This little-known species is a 
native of California, and was first introduced 
by William Lobb. It is a Gooseberry, with 
the typical foliage of that section of the 
genus, the stems being covered with bristles, 
each group of leaves being armed with a 
triple thorn. The flowers are pendent, and 
one to three of them appear on each scape. 
They are of a deep reddish-purple, and, like 
the flowers of R. speciosum, resemble a 
Fuchsia. The calyx lobes, howeyer, aré 
spreading, and give the flower.a diameter of 
1 inch. Jt blooms in April and May. 


Some Beautiful Rhododendrons. 


AMONG Rhododendrons now in bloom a few 
stand out in a conspicuous manner and 
attract instant attention. Of these, some are 
more effective seen at a distance than they 
are when near at hand. One such is 

BaGcsHor Rupy, a gorgeous Rhododendron, 
the flowers of which become vivid scarlet 
under direct sunshine. The flowers, borne in 
large trusses, are unusually attractive on 
account of the central bunch of white 
stamens, which add a gauze-like lightness to 
the. flowers. Another striking Rhododen- 
dron is 

DoNCASTER, a free-flowering, fiery-scarlet- 
crimson lind, and one of the most brilliantly- 
coloured hybrid Rhododendrons in cultiva- 
tion. The trusses in this case are small’in 
comparison with those of Bagshot Ruby, but 
the colour is magnificent. 

R. B. pE BRuIN bears immense trusses of 
rich blood-red flowers, a deeper colouring 
appearing to underlie the ‘surface of the 
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petals. It is a most distinet hybrid, which 
has created a great name for ifself during 
recent years. Seen from a distance the effect 
of this Rhododendron is remarkable, the 
whole mass becoming a fiery scarlet when the 
sunshine reaches the back of the flowers. 

CYNTHIA is a great favourite with all, pro- 
ducing, during May, immense trusses of the 
most delightful rosy-crimson flowers in a 
magnificent conical truss. This lovely kind 
should be in every collection, for it is equally 
at home either as a bush or standard, its 
lovely flowers being annually a feature of@fe 
garden. Sometimes sold as Lord Palmerston, 
this Rhododendron is said to be one of the 
parents of 

PINK PEARL, a well-known and magnificent 
Rhododendron, which develops immense 
trusses of the most delicate pink flowers. The 
enormous trusses of bloom often measure 
12 inches ‘in length by 94 inches in diameter, 
a single flower measuring 434 inches across. 
The only drawback to this shrub is its loose, 
floppy habit of growth, which to a certain ex- 
tent may be overcome by intelligent pruning 
as soon as the flowers are over. 

FE. MarkKHAM. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Akebia quinata.—This, a native of China 
and Japan, is an exceedingly pretty climbing 
plant, both for the outdoor garden and the 
cool greenhouse. It is of a woody nature 
and will, in time, cover a considerable space. 
The slender, wiry stems wind around any sup- 
port that is within reach, and, failing this, 
they twist round each other to such an ex- 
tent as to soon forma tangled mass. In mild 
winters or under glass protection it is practi- 
cally an evergreen, but even then a good many 
young leaves make their appearance at the 
same time as the blossoms. These last, which 
are borne in pendent racemes, are of two dis- 
tinct forms, the male flowers being borne on 
the upper part and the female ones at the 
base. They are each over an inch across and 
of a dark, lurid purple colour. The males are 
paler.in tint and very much smaller. “Ades 
licious Violet-like fragrance is a notable fea- 
ture of the flowers of this Akebia. From a 
fine foliage point of view alone it is well 
worthy of recognition, each leaf being made 
up of five separate leaflets, which are of 
fresh, bright green when first developed, but 
darken with age. The fruit, not often pro- 
duced in this country, is somewhat sausage- 
shaped and 2 inches to 3 inches long. It is, 
when ripe, of a purplish tint. A second 
species, A. lobata, is of far more recent intro- 
duction. It is a stronger grower than <A. 
quinata, while the leayes are composed of 
three leaflets. It is, furthermore, quite de- 
ciduous. The flowers are smaller than those 
of the older kind, but, like that species, the 
male and female ones are borne on separate 
parts of the raceme.—K. R. W. 

Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida rubra). 
—This handsome Dogwood is quite a feature 
of the garden at the present time, almost 
every shoot producing a solitary flower which 
is surrounded by four large rosy-red bracts 
each 8 inches in diameter. These, formed in 
autumn, pass safely through -the winter and 
appear with the young leaves in May. Under 
the influence of sunshine the whole shrub or 
small tree (for if Sometimes attains to tree 
size) is lit up and provides a brilliant mass of 
eolour not easily described. This variety cer- 
tainly flowers more freely and continuously 
with me than the type, and, in my opinion, is 
more beautiful. Some large sprays brought 
into the house are lovely and produce a rich 
pink effect at night under artificial light. A 
group of this fine distinct shrub has reached 
14 feet in height here. It is growing on a 
Southern slope in company with bushes of 
Cornus Kousa, also in bloom, but not to be 
compared with ©. florida rubra in effeet.—M., 
S USSELX, 
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Lilies. : 
I-HAVE no wish to revive the controversy 
concerning: the summer treatment of Arum 
Lilies, as most of us have our own ideas on 
the subject, and the advocates of the varying 
methods adopted have, no doubt, justification 
for their preference of drying off or of plant- 
ing out. I had, recently, an opportunity of 
ascertaining the opinion of a friend who is, 
deeply interested in horticulture and who hag 
spent over twenty years in South Afriea, from, 
which country he has now returned in order 
to settle down at home. In the course of on@ 
of many talks between us concerning South 
African flora and fauna the subject of Arum, 
Lilies cropped up. These, it appears, are so. 
numerous in some districts that the Kafflirs 
feed their pigs upon the fleshy roots, the 
plants being known as ‘* Pig’? Lilies. 4 

Describing their habitat, my friend told me 
—as I already knew—that they were found) 
in the immediate neighbourhood of rivers, of 
swamps, and of what he called ‘‘ spruits.”) 
As is well known, the South African rivers, 
and streams are apt to go dry during summer, 
and that swamps, and marshy places gener- 
ally, also become waterless, arid, and baked 
during the South African summer. I asked: 
What effect. do such circumstances produce 
on the Arum? Do the plants. get absolutely 
baked in the soil, and is there no trace of, 
moisture round the roots?» The reply was to 
the following effect :—When the water fails 
in, for example, a swamp,’ in which Arum 
Lilies are numerous, the fierce heat of the 
sun immediately forms the soil into a hard, | 
almost ‘‘ concretey ’’ surface. The heat upon 
this area is intense, and it is almost imper-) 
vious to air. But it must be borne in mind) 
(he said) that this same impervious surface, 
to a great extent, checks evaporation, and 
while the roots of the Lilies are by no means 
moist, they are far -from being dry. Were 
there not a certain amount of natural mois- 
ture conserved by the crust formed by the 
action of the sun on the mud it is clear that 
the roots or tubers would shrivel up to such 
an extent that if they were not killed out- 
right their vitality would be reduced to a 
very low ebb.* That the latter is not the 
case (he continued) is evident by the robust 
growths which come up season after season, 
and this appears to be conclusive evidence 
that under the baked surface there is mois- 
ture—a small quantity, perhaps, but still 
there. 

I ought, perhaps, to say that my informant 
is not a practical nor, indeed, a professed 
horticulturist, but, as I have mentioned, he 
is interested in horticulture and in plant life 
generally, and I have the utmost respect for 
his opinion. I have ventured, therefore, to 
send these notes in order that, perhaps, the 
conclusions embodied therein may add some- | 
thing—even if-only «a little—to the known 
facts concerning the popular Arum Lily. 


W. MoG. 


The Summer Treatment of Arum 
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Campanula pyramidalis.—The best results 
are attained when this plant is treated as a 
biennial. Seeds may be sewn during the early 
part of this month, a rather light, sandy soil, 
kept regularly damp, ensuring good germina- 
tion. The seedlings ought. to be pricked off 
at quite an early stage into boxes or pans, 
and as soon as the young plants are <sufti- 
ciently advanced, and before the roots get 
interlaced, they should be potted off singly. 
into 4-inch pots. As these become filled with | 
roots let the plants be moved on into &-inch 
or 9-inch pots, and in these they may be | 
placed in ecold-frames during winter. Such | 


plants will make a very useful show in the} 
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greenhouse 
| during the following year. 
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of June onward 
These Campanulas 
are benefited by frequent doses of weak 
liquid-manure, or of soot-water, from the time 


from the end 


ithe plants are put into their flowering quar- 


ters until the blooms are on the point of 


expanding.—A ScorrisHt GARDENER. 


Clivias. 


Wuen grown in an ordinary cool greenhouse 
it’ is generally late spring before these planis 
are seen at their best, by which time the con- 
servatory is erowded with many other flower- 
ing plants, and cut bloom is to be had both 
in quantity and variety from outside borders. 
A nice group of these plants is pleasing at 
any time, but much more so, and eertainly 
more useful, when they are induced to bloom 
at mid-winter and onwards, when for a time 
after Chrysanthemunis are over there is a 
lack of variety, especially of flowers that will 
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the year. If a number of old specimens has 
to be dealt- with, some little patience is 
necessary to disentangle the mass of fleshy 
roots and prevent the base of the different 
offsets being bruised. Having sueceeded in 
dividing them, the different growths should 
be graded into sizes and potted into such pots 
as are likely to prove most convenient for the 
purpose required. I use those of about 
7 inches in diameter, which take either three 
of the strongest or four smaller plants. All 
the bruised portion of the roots must be cut 
oft neatly, and if the foliage is inclined to fall 
over the side of the pots, this should be kept 
in position with strips of matting and a few 
small sticks until new roots form. The com- 
post used is chiefly turfy loam, to which are 
added coarse sand, charcoal, and about. one- 
fourth part spent Mushroom manure. Good 
drainage should be secured and the compost 
rammed firm, but not sufficient to bruise the 
roots. The object of potting as early as pos- 


sible is to get growth completed by July, 





Clivia St. 


of 
this 


so 


leneth 
it is 


for any 
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last in good condition 
time after they are cut. 
latter quality that makes the Clivias 
valuable and such a great help to those 
who are pressed for cut bloom in large quan- 
tities during the dull months of the year. 
By changing the water frequently I have had 
large vases with as'many as a dozen trusses 
ef bloom in them which have not required 
changing for a fortnight, in spite of the try- 
ing influence of the heat and effects of gas in 
large reception. rooms. Like the Agapan- 
thus, it is often considered unnecessary to re- 
pot Clivias ‘until the roots, from the want of 
room, burst the pots. The plants will con- 
tinue to exist for many years under such un- 
favourable conditions, but there is no com- 
parison between the size and depth of colour 
in the flowers compared with those from 
plants which have received more generous 
treatment. The 

CULTIVATION is very simple, and they may 
be grown most successfully in a cool_green- 
house or even in a brick pit for one half of 


Nicholas. 


which will give a seasun of rest and enable 
the first flowers to form without much heat 
pefore Christmas. Having potted up the de- 
sired number, keep them by themselves in an 
intermediate house, where they can be dewed 
over until growth commences, when water is 
increased according to the progress made by 
the roé@. When the plants are growing 
rapidly, plenty of light is necessary to give 
strength to the foliage, but it would be ad- 
visable to shield it from the full force of the 
sun at mid-day. After the plants have made 
their growth they should have plenty of ven- 
tilation, and gradually give them cooler treat- 
ment until about a month or six weeks before 
they are required to flower, when, with extra 
heat and water the trusses will push up at 
once and a suecession be maintained by intro- 
dueing a few plants onee a fortnight into the 
forcing house. 

In addition to the numerous varieties in 
eultivation there is one introduced from 
Natal which is perfectly distinct: from any of 
them. This is 


Rs 


CCIVIA MINIATA CLrrrINA, “in ,which the 
flowers are of a pale cream tint, with a tinge 
of orange at the base. 

C. NoBILis has broad, rather upright, dark 
green leaves, and stout flower-spikes, bearing 
a great number of drooping blossoms, each 
not much more than an inch in length, and in 
colour yellow tinged with orange and tipped 
with green. It was first introduced in 1825, 
and large examples are sometimes to be met 
with in old-fashioned gardens. 


Ci. CYRTANTHIFLORA.—TLhis, a garden hybrid 
between ©. miniata and C. nobilis, has one 
advantage over ©. miniata, and that 
whereas the flowers of C. miniata do not ex- 
pand until the spring, those of C. cyrtanthi- 
flora are at their best quite early in the New 


Is, 


Year. The partially-drooping flowers in a 
crowded head are smaller than those of C. 
miniata, and do not open so widely. In 


eolour there isa good deal of individual varia- 


tion, but the usual tint is some shade of 
salmon-yellow. 
C. Garprnt.—-A little-known species, but 


whieh, blooming as it does’ in Jate autumn 
and early winter, is valuable for this reason 
alone. It bears from ten to fourteen 
partially-drooping flowers in an umbel. They 
are tubular in shape, and in colour salmon- 
red tipped with green. Like the rest, this-is 
a native of Natal and the Transyaal, and was 
introduced in 1862. 

The ‘variety- of Clivia  miniata- (here 
figured), and known as GC. St. Nicholas, has, 
as may be seen by the illustration, finely- 
shaped flowers of large size, the colour 
orange-red with a yellow base. It is of very 
dwarf growth. This form, when shown by 
the Hon. Robert James, St. Nicholas, Rich- 
mond, Yorks (gardener, Mr. Benstead), be- 
fore the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on May 11, was given an 
Award of Merit. Az’. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hydrangeas. — The plan of growing 
Hydrangeas as small specimens with one 


head of bloom has met with the approval of 
many people who have small greenhouses and 
yet like to have flowering plants that may be 
used either for window or table decoration. 
The time for propagation is July or August 
from ripened shoots of previous year’s growth. 
I find it is better from the start to insert one 
eutting in a 45-inch pot of compost made up of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. This obviates 
the need of any further disturbance of the 
roots, and the plants make uninterrupted pro- 
eress. Moreover, they will go for a couple of 
seasons in such pots without need for removal. 
The old idea of cultivating Hydrangeas in 
tubs and big pots is not carried out to-day, to 
any extent, except in large establishments, 
and the plant with one large head of bloom 
has much to commend it to the small grower. 
—TowNSMAN. 


Templetonia retusa.—This is one of the old- 


fashioned hard-wooded plants now almosi 
gone out of cultivation. Like many of the 
one-time favourites, it is a native of 


Australia, and belongs to the natural order 
Leguminosme. The leaves are of a somewhat 
glaucous hue, for which reason the plant in 
question is at times known as Templetonia 
elauca. The flowers are rather suggestive of 
those of a small form of the Coral Tree 
(rythrina crista galli)—K. R. W. 
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The Potency of the Hoe. 


THe remarks of * A.\G.,’? p. 269 of -GarpEn- 
ING, on “the importance of hoeing”’ are 
most opportune, and, in the circumstances, 
no apology is offered for amplifying or con- 
firming them. In garden procedure the hoe 
and hoeing are (such commonplaces tha't 
many probably overlook the importance of 
work done by the hoe; others may be 
ignorant of it altogether. To the thinking 
gardener its uses are manifest: to the re- 
mainder a tool used merely for the destruc- 
tion of weeds ; at other times permitted to 
idle its time away, rusting in seclision— 
often clogged with soil—in shed, cellar, or 
like place. That this is so may be due to a 
variety of causes, not least among them the 
fact that the garden boy of the past had to 
do this or that because his chief had ordered 
it, the latter too often, I fear, considering it 
infra dig. to initiate so humble a worker into 
Such mysteries as cause and effect. oo 
often, too, has the garden boy been silenced 
into submission when, in reply to this or 
some other kindred matter, the rather 
severe retont, ** Do it because you are told ; 
never mind why,’’? has been received, and 
which, to the anxious-minded; would-he- 
learner class, could not but prove discou- 
raging. Far better that the chief or foreman 
had for the nonce descended from his high 
estate, and, assuming the. rdle of mentor, 
initiated the worker into the wses and value 
of the tool one has in mind, Sueh things 
were, doubtless, more prevalent in the past, 
when continuation elasses and technical in- 
stitutes were rare, and when gardening of 
an elementary character was not taught in 
TDo-day the intelligent. schoolboy 
will tell you much of the why and wherefore 
In gardening affairs, his lucid answers in 
reply to questions occasionally in the nature 
of a surprise. Of such things during recent 
years I have had abundant proof, while the 
fact that my visits were in every instance of 
the “surprise *’ character showed that the 
principles underlying ‘ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest’? had not: been alto- 
gether ignored. Hence, if such boys take up 
with gardening as a profession, the latter in 
the not far distant: future should benefit con- 
siderably. 

The sensible: remark of ‘A. G.” that 
whenever a hot, drying day occurs I in- 
variably get together what men I ean and 
have all ground hoed over, whether. weeds 
are present or not,’’ proves that your corre- 
spondent has a correct estimate of the 
potency of the hoe. It is hoeing of this kind 
and in such cireumstances whieh ‘has its 
parallel in the ‘‘ dry ploughing ’ of the Cana- 
dian, or the ‘ dust blanket ’ of American 
farmers, where, on a much vaister garden 
scale, the yalue of such work is recognised, 
and the plough, taking the place of the hoe, 
is used, as ‘* A. G.”’-puts it, “not only for 
stimulating growth, but for conserving mois- 
ture in the soil,’’ than which laitter in times 
of drought nothing is of greater dmportance. 
Scientists have computed that unmnuiched 
soil loses in times of heat and drought. water 
at the iraite of 600 tons of water per acre per 
100 days. Hoed 1 inch deep at the rate of 
300 tons per acre, 2 inches deep, 290 tons per 
acre, while if hoed or ploughed 8 inches deep 
the loss by evaporattion is said to be 254 tons 
per acre for a like period. Of the value of a 
g00d mulch for conserving moisture every 
gardener is aware, though noi everyone may 
recognise that deep hoeing is more or less its 
equivalent, the ‘ dust blanket’ to the soil 
helow. 


schools. 
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The material advantages arising from the 


use of the hoe are many and varied, though 
greatest, perhaps, in soils that form a sur- 
face crust or others like stiff, tenacious 
clay, that contract under stress of drought 
or great heat. For all such the keep- 
ing of the surface crust in a finely pul- 
verised condition is most important. The 
finer the soil particles at the surface, the 
more readily are dews abvorbed, vegetation 
being nourished and refreshed in  conse- 
quence. <A free use of the hoe, too, is op- 
posed to the mesting of insect pests, and ex- 
posing many chrysalides to the birds is also 


helpful in reducing their attacks. Then the. 


hoe is immeasurably superior to the water- 
ing-can, since it checks or reduces the loss of 
water from the soil, whereas ithe watering- 
can only assists to maike good the loss sus- 
tained, and that, too, for quite a short. period, 
as gardeners know full well. Moisture is 
also lost to the soil owing to indifferent eul- 
tivation, vegetable life sufferimg as much 
from this as from a restricted food supply. 
Deep tillage of the soil not merely liberates 
larger supplies of food for the plants, the 
upward movement of the > water is also 
thereby assisted, the twain stand-bys of the 
highest" importance to plant. life at the zenith 
of its growth and in times of heat or 
drought. If allotment-holders would but 
grasp these facts and pursue them in prac- 
tice, it is not too much to say that greatly 
increased crops would follow. In the case 
of very light or hot soils, salt is valuable, 
and where possible of use should not be over- 
looked. Cooling in itself, and possessing the 
power of atiracting moisture,its use is a gain 
in a twofold sense, apart from its stimu- 
lating effects on certain crops—Onions, Tur- 
nips, and others. ‘* A. G.,” it is noted, gives 
preference to the Dutch hoe, and for all save 
clay soils I agree. For these something 
heavier is required, and the best tool I know 
is that fashioned out of a half-worn, flat- 
fined garden fork, which, with the straps 
turned at right angles and a 4-foot: long 
shaft replacing the ordina ry handle, makes a 
perfect as well as a powerful tool for all 
soils-of this character, HK. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes failing  (Anzrious).—Your ex- 
planatory note supplies the solution of ‘the 
problem. In other words, the cause of all 
your trouble is due to your having eoated 
the hot-water pipes with tar, as the fumes 
given off when the latter are heated are fatal 
to the foliage of. planits of any description. 
The best thing you can do is to at once 
scrape and clean off every particle of the 
tar, paying particular attention {to ‘the joints 
and any other pant where there may he an 
extra thickness of the tar coating. When 
you haye thoroughly freed them -of. tar, 
paint them with a mixture of lamphiick nnd 
oil, which any oil and colourman would mix 
for you. If offered Brunswick -black or 
similar preparations refuse them, as they 
would have a similar effect when the pipes 


are heated. Once the tar is got mid of, you. 


should experience no further rouble, as the 
temperatures which you ean command will 
answer well for Tomatoes at this time of 
year. It is unfortunate you did not seek 
advice before coating the pipes with such an 
unsuitable product, as we are always open 
to advise in such matters at any time, 

A good Breccoli.—Those who are unfor- 
tunate with the late Broccoli ought not, for 
that reason, to be deterred from Sowing 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli. The variety 


* 
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family, but for use in the late autumn and 
early winter months it is almost indispensable. 
There are, no doubt, many Broceolis of more 
modern date, but when a’ good and true selec- 
tion of the original form can be procured it 
still stands almost without a rival. Bridging 
over, as it does, the interval between the 
latest autumn Cauliflowers and the Broceolis, 
which, where they succeed, turn in after the 
New Year, Veitch’s Self-protecting—hardy 
and of good quality—deserves a place in every 
vegetable garden. The curd is enclosed in the 
enfolding leaves, hence the name which was 
given to the variety, and no matter how choice 





_is not only one of the most valuable of the — 


oy 


‘>. 


a Broccoli may be in point of quality or how ~ 


robust its growth, if the flower is not pro- 
tected by its foliage a period of wet weather 
or even a moderately severe frost will destroy 
it. To get a supply over a long period it ma y 
be necessary to depend upon successional sow- 
ings, but even when but a single sowing is 
made succession can, to some extent, be at- 
tained by planting batches from the seed-bed 
at intervals. Sown in small quantities from 
March until June heads of good quality may 
be cut from October till January, although in 
the latter month the heads are not, naturally, 
so large as is the case earlier in the season. 
—A Scorrvish GARDENER. 

Autumn Broccoli.—_Few vyegetables are 
jmore useful than the early autumn Broccoli, 
as it may be had in quantity from October 
till Christmas if planted at two different 
dates—the larger plants now and the smaller 
ones in a month’s time. Where the seed- 
lings are at all thick I would advise trans- 
planting out of the seed-bed into rows 1 foot 
apart and 6 inches between the plants. 
Grown thus for a few weeks the plants will 





. have more roots, and can be set out into 


their permanent quarters later on, when 
ground can be spared. I am planting the 


first crop on land just cleared of winter 


Spinach, and a suceession crop will follow 
early Potatoes as these are lifted. The land 
being fairly rich, manure is not required ,— 
I’. W..G. 

Mulching early Peas.—Jn the race for earli- 
ness, early Peas, whether sown in the open 
air or raised in heat and transplanted, are 
almost in every garden given the warmest 
and sunniest spot. This, generally, on a 
border with a southern exposure, is not 
Always very deep, and at the present time it 
becomes necessary to ensure the well-being of 
the Peas by mulching before they -give 
symptoms of distress. Manure partly de- 
ecayed is, of course, preferable, but strawy 
litter, Grass from the mowing-machine or 
from the scythe will act as a preventive of 
undue evaporation; indeed, little of any sort 
is better than nothing.—A ScortrsH Gar- 
DENER. 

Leeks.—Any Leeks still unused should be 
lifted without delay and the stems buried a 
good depth to preserve them. Prepare the 
ground for the coming mainecrop, and if extra 
large Leeks are required make trenches simi- 
lar to those intended for Celery, with the ex- 
ception that more and richer manure should 
be dug into the bottoms of the trenches. For 
ordinary purposes a plot of land that has been 
deeply dug and well manured will answer 
well. The drills should be drawn out rather 
deeply at 15 inches apart, putting the plants 
9 inches apart in the rows. 

Celery without trenches.—In your issue of 
GARDENING for April 24th you published my 
notes on ‘Celery without trenches.’ You 
asked, ‘*‘ How was the Celery blanched?” T 
thank you for asking that question, as the 
notes are certainly not complete without a 
few words on the blanching. I have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in sending you the fol- 
lowing note: When the plants were suf- 


ficiently grown they were neatly tied, then 


soil was banked up on either side of each row, 
so that each plant was surrounded with soil. 
—D. A. 
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Pear-trees in Bloom. 


‘| 
ite illustration to-day shows trees of two 
valuable late Pears in bloom, the one on the 
| Soe Olivier des Serres and the other Passe 
Crassane. The former comes into use about 
iChristmas, and may be had in good condition 
ia well into February. <A noted market 
jgrower in the Thames Valley told us that he 
lwas using it for dessert in the second week 
lof February, the quality then being all that he 
scould wish. Of distinct form—almost Apple- 
jshaped—and of a rich brown colour when well 
igrown, it is one of the Pears whose quality 
jis undoubted. There are advantages in Pears 
jof the finest quality, though of small size, 
jlike this kind and Bonne de Malines (Winter 
| 


i 
i 





Pear Olivier des 


Nelis). Olivier des Serres was raised hy M, 


Boisbunel, of Rouen, about J859, and first 
fruited in 1864. According to Leroy if sue- 


seeds either on the Quince or the Pear. Passe 
Crassane is one of the best of the late Pears 
Which come in after Christmas. It is a fine, 
listinct Pear, and of good size. As to flavour, 
‘tis not, in my opinion, so good as Olivier des 
Serres, being more acid. It wants a bit more 
teat than we have in this country, though 
Jearing well in the south on a south wall. 
A, G. 

The past spring proved a record here 
for Pear blossom, trees of all sizes, shapes, 
md in whatever posilion they were growing 
eing literally smothered with flowers. Many 
Were the remarks thata record crop of fruit 
Would be the result, but these anticipations 
vere dispelled by the terrible havoc caused 
¥y biting winds and frost. This is most un- 
isual here, and it is many years since I saw 
such hayoe. On the walls the crop is bounti- 








-very juicy. 
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ful. A few of the pyramids are carrying a 
fair crop, but standard trees are practically 
bare. When planting Pears great care should 
be taken in the choice of varieties, as nothing 
is more unsatisfactory than to discover, 
after years of care in building up a fine tree, 
that the fruit is of poor quality. 

The illustration shows a well-trained speci- 
men of Olivier de Serres in the foreground, 
the specimen in the rear Passe Crassane, both 
reliable late Pears. The profusion of bloom 


on these trees was remarkable, and a fair 
crop of fruit is now developing. The trees 


worked on the wild Pear are growing in a 
sandy clay soi] overlying sandstone, which 
appears to be quite a suitable medium for 
them. 

Much thought and care were taken in the 


training of ‘the trees, each of which is 18 feet 
high and about 16 feet in diameter. When 
young each branch was secured to a stout 


rod by which it was supported and_ kept 
straight, The position of each branch was 
carefully decided upon in order to obtain 
uniformity and balance, at the same time ad- 
mitting sunshine and air to all parts of the 
tree. As will be seen, these supports are no 
longer necessary, the branches having become 
stout enough to support themselves. Olivier 
de Serres is a most delicious and yaluable 
late Pear which is ready for the table from 
December to March, the flesh white, firm, and 
Passe Crassane is also in season 
during mid-winter, and varies much in shape, 
a good sample weighing + Ib. ‘The skin ‘sg 
rough and thick in texture, green overlaid 
with russet, flesh white, soft, and juiey, 
flavour excellent. Trees of this never fail to 
set a erop of fruit here either on walls or in 
the open. It is one of the most reliable of 
our late Pears, and possesses excellent keep- 
ing qualities. 

BH. MARKHAM. 


The Strawberry Season: 
Advice to Growers. 


Wit the approach of the Strawberry season, 
growels will be interested in practical hints 


on the care of their plants and the best 
methods of gathering and marketing. The 


very earliest fruit to ripen should be packed 
in 1-lb. punnets, and when consignments are 
sent by rail these punnets are packed into 
crates containing thirty-two or forty-eight. 
Growers should be careful to see that each 
punnet contains 1 Tb. net of fruit, and that 
the quality is of the best. It pays to market 
fruit in this manner as long-as 4d. and 64d. 
per lb. can be obtained, but as soon as the 
price drops below this figure 4-lb. to 5-lb. chip 
baskets or pecks containing 12 lbs. should be 
used. Each chip should have a cardboard lid. 
A piece of blue- packing paper should be tied 
over the pecks to keep the top layers of fruit 





Serres in bloom (right); Pear Passe Crassane in bloom (left). 


clean and in good condition. By marketing 
the finst few pickings in punnets most of the 
erop in chip baskets or pecks, and the re- 
mainder in tubs containing 28 lbs. or 56 Ibs. 
for jam-making, the highest return per acre 
is obtained. It is all important that with so 
perishable a fruit as the Strawberry the con- 
signment should always be sent by passenger 
train and despatched in time to reach the 
early market. 

In choosing ground for a fresh Strawberry 
plantation it is essential to select a field free 
from soil pests, wire worms, and the larve 
of chafer beetles, of certain weevils, and of 
the swift moth, all very destructive to Straw- 
berries and most difficult to deal with after 
the plantation has been made. If, in spite of 
all precautions, soil pests become troublesome, 
repeated hoeing and liberal manuring are im- 
perative. Against swift moth larve a dress- 
ing of naphthalene (semi-refined), about 
2 ewt. per acre, hoed into the soil is worth 
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trying. During May and June the éaterpillar 
of the Strawberry Tortrix moth has recently 
become very destructive. in the eastern coun- 
ties. 'Fhis pest eats the foliage, spinning a 
leaf or leaves together to form a nest. The 
moth appears in June or July and a second 
destructive brood of caterpillars follows in 
July or August. The suggested treatment is 
a spray with lead arsenate, either after the 
erop has: been gathered or before the hloom 
appears. Another pest is the Strawberry 
blossom weevil, a minute black beetle which 
sucks the juice of the leaf, stems, and shoots. 
Tor this trouble no treatment is at present 
known. Ground beetles, which attack the 
ripening fruit, may be trapped -by sinking 
jam jars or tins into the soil, level with the 
surface, and baiting them with small pieces 
of meat or liver. As worm devourers these 
insects are usually beneficial, and need not 
be interfered with elsewhere than among 
Strawberries. 

The most satisfactory method of controlling 
the pests on Strawberry ground is to avoid 
using the same field too long. Insect pests 
have a tendency to increase gradually in each 
successive year, and where the plantation is 
old they will do much to prevent the growth 
of a satisfactory crop. It is wise not to 
start a new field on land adjacent to existing 
plantations. In this way the migration of 
pests from the old field to the new may be 
prevented to a large extent. Most of the in- 
sects which attack Strawberries do not move 
very far from the spot on which they were 
reared, and their passage from one point to 
another is very gradual. Slugs are a-great 
nuisance, but lime, soot, and the introduction 
of ducks will be found effective safeguards. 
The Strawberry mildew sometimes causes 
serious loss to the crop. This is-a fungoid 
disease which attacks both old and young 
fruit, covering it with a white mildew and 
causing the older fruits to decay. Although 
frequently the presence of mildew is observed 
only on the berry, it develops first on the 
under surface of the leaves, a point which 
should be carefully borne in mind, as it is 
only at the early stages that remedial 
measures can be applied with any hope of 


success. The trouble usually appears during 
May. As soon as it is noticed, the plant 


should be powdered with flowers of sulphur 
or black sulphur applied with a small bellows 
sulphurettor or shaken out of a loosely-woven 
bag attached to a stick. 

The sulphur treatment, if applied  sufli- 
ciently early, does not in any way harm the 
fruit for eating. Other causes of damage are 
several small fungi which produce _leaf- 
spotting. At first the spots show dark brown, 
but later turn whitish at the centre and are 
surrounded by a red margin, Asa rule, this 
trouble is not very serious, but the attacks 
are occasionally severe and cause the leaves 
to turn yellow and die. No definite remedy 
is known, but dusting with sulphur in the 
manner just described for mildew helps to 
keep leaf spot in cheek. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Standard Apple-trees.—Could you give me 
a list of dessert Apples which grow best as 
standards, such as Court Pendu plat, Sussex 
Forge, Reinette du Canada, ete.—S. JOHN 
COOKSON. 

[The following varieties of Apples succeed 
well as standards and are good croppers and 
keep well:—Adam’s Pearmain, Brownlee’s 
Russet, Cockle’s Pippin, Court Pendu plat, 
Golden teinette, Tord Burleigh, Forge, 
Reinette du Canada, Scarlet Nonpareil, Lamb 
Abbey Pearmain, London Pippin, and Brad- 
dick’s Nonpareil. ] 

Blistered Peach leaves (Mrs. Humphreys): 
—The leaves you send are suffering from 
What is known as “ blister.’’ It is invariably 


‘ 
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the ease that Peach trees under glass, even 
if their culture be of the worst, do not suffer 
from blister. Because it is their nature to 
open leaves early, and the trees are helped 
to do so by being secured to warm walls, 
really the leafage expands too early, haying 
regard to the night temperature. Thus in 
the day, if the sun shines out warmly, the 
trees may be in a temperature of from 50 
degs. to 60 degs., and at night of from 28 
degs. to 30 degs. What wonder, then, if the 
tissues of the tender leafage burst, causing 
blister ! 

Early Peaches.—When the trees in th» 
earliest house have been cleared of their 
fruits the branches which bore the fruit, and 
any other useless shoots, will be cut away. 
This will greatly benefit those that remain, 
ag the leaves will afterwards be the better 
exposed to sunshine and air, the result being 
that the shoots and buds become. better 
matured. The borders are tested, and if in 
need of moisture, given a thorough soaking. 
The trees should be syringed vigorously every 
day, ventilating the house freely by day, re- 
ducing the ventilation slightly at night. As 
the shoots become well hardened both the back 
and front ventilators are left fully open at 
all times. Successional houses in which the 
fruits are now swelling for a second time, 
or commencing to ripen, should be freely 
ventilated. No heat is required during warm. 
sunny days, but-a little artificial warmth is 
maintained at night, and during the day when 
the weather is dull or wet.—F. W. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 


‘Fora,’ . writing. of ‘‘ Big Chrysanthe- 
mums’’ in the issue of May 15th (page 267), 
is evidently not numbered amongst the 
enthusiasts, while she apparently overlooks 
the fact that there has been a war, with its 
disastrous effect on the stock of exhibition 
Chrysanthemums, as well as many other 
plants. If my memory serves me right, in 
the year before the war the shows were well 
patronised by both exhibitors and the public. 
Since then no one can deny that their culture 
has suffered considerable neglect, but I aim 
convinced that the lack of skilled labour and 
the abandoning of the shows are the cause. 
Plants that are grown for furnishing extra 
fine blooms are not got together in a season, 
and, as is well known, for the greater part of 
last year there was no considerable improve- 
ment in the supply of labour, and so little pro- 
gress was made. The present season, judging 
from observation, will see something of a 
revival, as new varieties have been freely 
purchased. Even then growers like to have 
them a season; in fact, with many it is abso- 
lutely needful in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the peculiarities 
of each, so that it may easily be a year hence 
before the pre-war enthusiasm is reached, 
then perhaps we may find ‘“ Flora ’’ writing 
of the revival of the ‘‘ Big Chrysanthemum.”’ 
As to the suggestion that the blooms show 
little improvement of late in size, form, and 
colour, it is difficult to imagine how much 
larger they must be grown to merit approval. 

The season is advancing apace, and the 
strong plants will soon be ready for their 
flowering pots. It is a mistake to have these 
too large; 9-inch pots are the usual size for 
average plants, while the most vigorous 
srowers never require more than the next 
size. In these, bush plants make a fine dis- 
play when two or three are put in together, 
while a few should always be grown in 
smaller pots to take into the house when in 
bloom, A-substantial compost is necessary 





to keep the plants in full vigour for the next 
Many growers make it a prac- 


five months. 
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tice, and it is one to be commended, of 
having a heap of soil made up early in the” 
year. Fresh turf is cut, and to every layer, 
or every other, according to its quality, one of 
short stable manure is added, together with 
a little basic slag or lime, until a sufficient 
heap has been formed. It is only then 
necessary to chop it down, not too fine, and 
add a little fertiliser and material to keep” 
it open, such as either very coarse sand or 
broken chareoal In any ease the chief 
thing is good, turfy loam, about three parts 
to one of well-rotted manure or leaf-mould, 
and sufficient material to ensure porosity. 
As to fertilisers, one has always a safe guide 
in the instructions given with them. Ample 
drainage is necessary, as it is fatal to the 
well being of the plant if water cannot pass 
away. freely. A mistake often made in 
potting is that of leaving the soil too loose, 
The result of this is the lack of substance in 
the growth,. which vesults in the improper 
ripening of the wood and inferior blooms, 
The compost after mixing should be just 
moist, and while discretion should he exer 
cised in using the rammer not te injure the 
roots, the operation, when completed, should 
result in the soil not giving under ordinary 
pressure. 

It is to the future benefit of all the plants 
to bear in mind that they appreciate an 
occasional top-dressing when they have 
filled their pots with roots. Only those avell 
rooted should be potted, ~he weaker ones 
being left over for a little while. After 
potting, group the plants together for two 
or three weeks, if possible where some pro- 
tection can be given in wet or windy 
weather, for both are trying to recently- 
potted plants, and excess may do consider- 
able harm. Great care must be taken in 
watering, as new roots cannot run freely in 
a.sodden compost. Two or three days after 
potting one may. safely fill the pots to the 
rim, but afterwards, and until the roots are 
running freely in the new soil, is the period 
when most care. is needed. On bright days 
the free use of the syringe among the plants 
wili refresh them. considerably. Varieties 
that were stopped earlier in the year will be 
making good progress,and care must be 
taken to loop the selected growths up to 
their stakes, as they are easily broken off in 
a high wind. Those intended to’ bloom on, 
natural first-crown buds should be stopped if. 
the break is not in‘evidence early in June. | 
Decorative kinds may be pinched at inter- 
vals, but not after the end of June. af 


—_—.. 





Chrysanthemums.—The season is again at 
hand when Chrysanthemums intended for 
winter use in conservatory or greenhouse will | 
require to be placed in ‘their flowering pots. | 
In almost every case there are plants which | 
require to be potted sooner tham the majority 
of the batch, and it is bad policy to delay 
attention to such, even if the cases be 
isolated. Asa matter of fact many gardeners | 
have a fixed date—or practically a fixed date 
—upon which repotting is done, and whether 
the plants require attention or not they must 
wait until that date arrives. I venture to 
think that, while regular routine is all very} 
well in some cases, such routine may 
advantageously be varied in the ease of| 
Chrysanthemums. In the final potting I do 
not rely upon any fancy mixture-in the way. 
of a compost. Good sound loam, chopped, 
or, what is better, torn up, rather roughly, a 
little leaf-mould, as much soot as will blacken| 
the whole, and a sufficiency of sand, make 
quite a reliable compost for every-day Chrys-| 
anthemums. In potting, ram the soil very} 
firmly in well-crocked pots, and leave as much 
space as will permit of top-dressing at a later 
date. Stimulants and chemical fertilisers 
will prove useful later on; meantime, in my 
opinion, it is much better to dispense with| 
{hem,.—Scor, | 
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Japanese Anemones. 


In the autumn we appreciate the Japanese 
Anemones, of which we have now a wonder- 
ful choice. It seems but yesterday that there 
were only three or four varieties, and now 
some nurserymen offer some two dozen or 
more of these useful and beautiful flowers. 
In the garden in autumn they are essential, 
while they are, in addition, extremely valu- 


able for cutting, especially if they are 
gathered before the centre florets expand 
fully. To-do these Japanese Anemones jus- 


tice they should have a good soil and a fair 
amount of moisture. In poor, dry soils they 
neither attain the stature nor give flowers of 
the full size desired, while the quantity of 
bloom produced is much less. 

These Japanese Anemones” should be 
planted in spring. If received during the 
winter they had better be potted and placed 
in a cold-frame until Mareh, when they may 


be planted out, keeping the crowns just below 
the surface. Propagation is effected by divi- 
sion or by root cuttings, but as the plants 
usually increase quickly at the roots, cuttings 
are not employed save in the case of new 
varieties. These Japanese Anemones can 
also be raised from seeds, but increase other- 
wise is so easy that it is hardly desirable to 
trouble unless with the object of raising new 
varieties. After planting, these Japanese 
Anemones require little attention, though a 
top-dressing of manure in winter is well re- 
paid, with, in the summer, heavy soakings 
of water. Among the numerous 

VARIETIES of Anemone japonica there is 
an ample choice, and reference to some of 
those offered may be helpful to those who 
wish to purchase some of the newer varieties. 
The typical 

A. JAPONICA has nice flowers of a pleasing 
earmine-rose, but these are-not fine 
those of some of its varieties. The charming 
Wwhite-flowered alba or Honorine Jobert still 
remains in great favour, its chaste white 
flowers being always acceptable in the garden 
or in the home. When well grown it is a 
é6trong and handsonie-looking plant, reaching 
a height of from 4 feet to 5 feet in good soil. 


sO as 


Alice is a handsome -new variety, with 
flowers of a pleasing silvery-rose. Aureole, 
one of the numerous forms raised in Trance, 
has semi-double flowers of dark rose and 
white. Autumn Queen has handsome flowers 
of a fine deep rose. In Coup d’Argent we 


have a good double, or rather semi-double, 
with pure white blooms of great beauty. 


Couronne virginale, a semi-double white, is 
one of a large set of somewhat similar 
character. Couronnement is a good Irrench 
variety, white, tinged with mauve, and also 
semi-double. Diadem, of the same form, is of 
a pleasing rose-lilac, but tinged with carmine. 
Hlegantissima is good, with its semi-double 
flowers of a pleasing shade of rose. One of 


the most handsome of the new varieties is 
Geante des blanches, its handsome, pure 


white flowers of large size. Irom German 
raisers has come the handsome semi-double 


-Myosotis Roll of Honour, 


Ktlemhilde, with good lilac-rose flowers, and 
from a noted private Irish garden we haye 
received the lovely Lady Ardilaun, with pure 
white blooms. In Lord Ardilaun, from the 
same source, we have another very fine 
variety with large, semi-double, pure white 
flowers. One of the dwarfer varieties is Le 
Nain Rose, which has nice semi-double rose 
flowers. Its lowef stature renders it accept- 
able for small gardens or for near the front 
of the border. Lorely is another of the 
numerous semi-double forms, the colour a 
rosy-lilae. In Mont Rose we have one of the 
handsomest of the semi-double varieties, the 
large flowers of a charming rose hue. Prince 
Henry, of much the same shape, is a showy 


variety with fine crimson-red flowers. Pur- 
purine is a distinct Anemone of a purple- 
violet, which appeals to some from its 
colouring. In Queen Charlotte we have one 
of the finest of the rosy-coloured Japanese 
Anemones, The old rosea or elegans yet 


holds its own in many gardens, and when 
well grown can hardly be surpassed for its 
beauty and delicate colouring, even by the 
variety called A. rosea perfecta, which is con- 
sidered by some an improvement upon it. In 
Rose d’Automne we have another of the 


rather numerous semi-doubles, the flowers of 
a kind of lilac-rose. Whirlwind is one of 
the older varieties, this having semi-double 
white flowers, composed of a number of 
rather twisted petals. Unless well grown 
this gives but small flowers. 

Krom the above more than enough can. be 
selected for even a large garden All are 
good, and the reader can with safety. choose 


from among them those of the eolours. pre- 
ferred. Saks 
A New Forget-me-not. 
(MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA HYBRIDA ROLL or 


HONOUR). 


Ir, in this instance, the query ‘‘ What’s in it 
name?’’ were propounded, the reply, ‘* Great 
length ’’ would certainly not be very far 
wrong, and we would rather have seen a less 
cumbrous title to so good a novelty. Coming 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 11th last, when shown by Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, it gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote, a fact alone which is 


eloquent tribute to its worth, In point of 





the individual flowers are nearly Ssix- 
pence large—-it surpasses all that we have 
seen, the blossoms larger than those of the 
exquisite sky-blue Omphalodes Luciliz, which 
it also resembles in colour. Then, as the ae- 
companying illustration so well shows the 
sprays are abundant well as profusely 
flowered, hence from more than one stand- 
point the neweomer must be considered a 
great gain. As shown, the plant was barely 
6 inches in height, though stature jin such 
things is very much a question of cultivation 
and local influence. In any case it is a great 
advance, and will doubtless be muclt in de- 
mand. Whether it reproduces itself true from 
seeds not I have no information. If it 
does, its value will be greatly increased. 
NH. SENKINS: 


size— 
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Primulas.—A large bed of Primula denticu- 
lata which has been deteriorating for the 
past season or two was dealt with in the 
course of the week, The plants were lifted, 
the hed manured and dug; afterwards the 
plants were divided and the strongest por- 
{ions replanted. The others were distributed 
through the hardy flower borders, tm which 
they do well: 
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Iris Clematis. 


Or modern hybrid Irises this novelty, raised 
by Mr. Bliss, is, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable. Incidentally it is one of the 
most appropriately named, the flattish, out- 
spreading flowers more suggestive of a 
Clematis than an Iris if, for purposes of com- 
parison, the Ksmpferi forms are for the 
moment excluded. That the flower form of 
‘““Clematis’’? approximates to that of the last- 


named section of Irises generally, a glance at © 


the lowest flower shown in the accompanying 
illustration will prove. It is, in effect, as 
though both standards and falls had connived 
for the nonce to be on an equal footing, since 
all the six segments of the flower have, to 
some extent, assumed the horizontal, the 
‘falls’? rising to the oceasion, the ‘‘ stan- 
dards”? lowering their flag, thus constituting 
a new and quaint beauty distinct from that 
of any other bearded Iris. As I saw it a 
year ago in the Iris fields of Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, it appealed from the gar- 
den standpoint, too, a bearded Iris of greater 
spread than the rest, uncommon withal, and 
showy to boot. Its dominant colour is pale 
violet, the segments well veined at their bases. 
Of strong constitution and_ free-flowering, 
this unique Iris with a very suggestive name 
is possessed of a decidedly pleasing fragrance, 
in which respect, however, it is, happily, not 
alone. BE. H. JENKINS. 


Miniature-flowered Pony Dahlias. 


THIS is a new type, or rather a division of 
the now familiar and popular Pzony-flowered 
Dahlias that haye already become popular in 
our gardens. The new miniature-flowered 
section would never have been seen at the 
shows, or rather in the competitive classes, 
as they could not very well be put into com- 
petition with the large and handsome 
tlowers now represented by the blooms of the 
original type. The miniature - flowered 
Peony Dahlias have come to stay, as they 
are not only most attractive plants in the out- 
door garden, but they produce a very free 
display of beautiful flowers of small size 
that are so useful for indoor decorations. I 
have grown the following varieties with 
much suecess, and a gathering .of their 
dainty blossoms has always been a welcome 
gift to lovers of flowers. 

NorAuH BELL.—Without a doubt one of the 
best; colour, scarlet flame, with yellow base; 
a semi-double flower of somewhat irregular 
form; free flowering and early;-good bushy 
habit; 8 feet. 

Rosso.—A ~ semi-single flower of great 
beauty; colour, pleasing pink on yellow 
ground; golden centre; excellent wiry stems; 
free flowering; good habit; 38 feet. 

Our ANNIE.—Another very dainty semi- 
double flower, splendid for cut flowers; 
colour, Shrimp-pink on yellow ground, and 
deep yellow base; long erect stems; free- 
flowering and early; height, rather less than 
3 feet. 

sESSIE. — A semi-double flower with 
pointed florets that inecurve; colour, pale 
rose, suffused yellow at base of florets; early 
flowering and free; height, 3 feet. 

Bertua.—The flowers of this variety have 
about three rows of flat petals that make an 
attractive decorative subject; colour, bright 
rose, suffused crimson at base of florets. It 
is one of the finest of the free-flowering 
Dahlias; height, 3 feet. 

Rostr.—A flower of a semi-double kind, of 
somewhat irregular form; colour, soft, deep 
rosy-pink; of branching habit and free 
flowering; height, 3 feet. 

Cato.—This was one of-the first of the 
type, and is a rather fuller flower than the 
others; colour, silvery-rose with white base; 
excellent stems for cutting; free flowering; 
height, 3 feet. “ 
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Jesste.—Another half-full flower with flat 
petals; colour, deep rose-pink, heavily ssuf- 
fused yellow at base of petals; height, 3 feet. 

Oxuivia.—A splendid example of the new 
type; semi-double and free flowering; colour, 
rich deep pink; -height, 23 feet. This 
variety was raised by Mr. West, of Rrent- 
wood, and the others by Messrs. J. Burreil 
and Co., Cambridge. D. B. CRANE. 

Highgate, N. 


Oriental Poppies. 
DuRinG the latter part of May these gorgeous- 
flowered perennials commence to open, doing 


so at a time when colour in the hardy flower ~ 


border is most needed. While many people 
acknowledge their value, they object to the 
gaps they leave in the border after they have 
flowered. It is a fault, no doubt, yet it is 
ohe easily remedied. My practice is to grow 
in pots a few later-flowering subjects, so that 
when the Poppies are no longer presentable 
they may be planted near to. The loss of 
the Poppies is then barely noticeable, and the 
border is the richer in consequence. °Gladioli, 
Chrysanthemums, Hyacinthus  candicans, 
perennial Lobelias, and yarious annuals are 
a few of the many suitable things that can 
be grown for the purpose mentioned. There 
is nothing fastidious about the requirements 
of these hardy subjects, for where other 
perennials sueceed they are quite at home. 
When established, drought affects them but 
little, as they have stout, fleshy roots which 
penetrate deeply and are thus able to gather 
moisture long’ after less vigorous-rooting 
plants show signs of distress. Roots of this 
description, however, do not transplant so 
well in dry weather, hence the reason for 
autumn planting where possible. If it has to 
be done in spring the after care is reduced to 
a minimum if pot plants are used. 
Propagation is effected by means of divi- 
sion of the old roots and from seed, the 
former in early autumn, care being taken to 
see that each portion has a crown attached. 
Seed may be sown in well-prepared ground in 
the open during the early summer in rows a 
foot apart. It is-better to leave the seedlings 
in the seed-bed until autumn, when they may 
be put into their permanent quarters with no 
after trouble in watering, or they may. be 
potted up for planting in spring. When the 
blooms are required for decoration they will 
last much longer if cut immediately after they 
show colour, and to prevent. them bleeding 
too much sear the end with a lighted taper. 
The yarieties of Papaver orientale are ayail- 
able in some of the most charming colours. 
The flowers, unfortunately, have not a very 
pleasant odour. J. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Pzony to flower.—I bave a 
Peony in my garden which every year pro- 
duces only immature buds, as enclosed 
sample. It is a large, healt hy-looking plant, 
has been transplanted some years ago, but 
not within the last. five or six. I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me ithe cause 
of this failure to flower.—InquireER, Croydon. 

[Immature flower-buds in these plants may 
be due to a variety of circumstances—general 
debility, owing to poorness of soil and lack 
of cultivation, and frost in spring, when the 
flower-buds are in the nascent or petal- 
flowering stage being the chief. Some vyarie- 
ties, too, take longer to reach the flowering 
stage than olhers, a state of things always 
aggravated by soil poorness. Transplanting 
the Peony in big clumps intact is another 
prolific source of failure, resulting in a crowd 
of weakly stems, which do not flower. Pro- 
vided the stem growths are at least of Cedar- 
wood pencil size, the better way would be 
to give the plants liberal supplies of water 
and liquid manure in alternate doses weekly, 
with a view to the production of strong 
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flowering crowns by the autumn. 


applied, though a quicker recovery would 


perhaps result from transplanting. Are the 


If the 
stems are weak, same measures should be 
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& 


crowns of the plant well below ground, to 
get all the nourishment possible? Had you 
i 


sent us a full-length growth instead of an_ 


inch-long bit, we might have helped you 
further. That you send merely gives the re- 


q 


r 


sult ; the cause of the trouble, meanwhile, is — 


kept from us. ] 


Weeds in pond.—I have in my garden two- 


fairly large ponds, joined by a small trench 


about 2 feet wide full of Water Lilies, Grasses, — 


Reeds, and Rushes of different descriptions, 
and a large quantity of gold and silver fish— 
some three or four hundred. The sides of 
the ponds and trench are concreted with 
Pudlo to prevent the water running away, 
both ponds being artificially filled with water 


froin the water company’s main. The sides ~ 


of the ponds amd trench have got thickly 
coated with thin green weed, which I am 
anxious, if possible, to get rid of, unless you 


think it is advisable to keep it there for the — 


purpose of food for the fish. I am told that 


there is a Chemical which can be put into the — 


water in smail quantities which will not 


harm the fish, the Water Lilies, or the Reeds, . 


but which will do away with the green weed 
adhering to the edges, and I shall be much 
obliged if you could advise me as to the best 
course to adopt. I should also be much 
obliged if you could advise me where I could 
buy “some brown or yariegated-coloured 
Callas. Thanking you in  amticipation.— 
Rex. 

[You can keep the weed within bounds by 
periodically raking it from the sides of the 
trench and pond, a much less risky business 
than the application of any chemical, both 
as regards the plants and the fish. As the 
latter are so numerous, tthe use of any 
chemical capable of destroying vegetable life 
at the sides where its roots are deep is to be 


deprecated. An ordinary garden rake will 


soon appreciably reduce the weed, and if 
used two or-three times during the season 
will usually suffice to keep it under. By 
reason of its natunall shelter for the fish, it 
should not, honever, be too rigorously de- 
stroyed. } : 
Vesicaria utriculata.—This, one of the best 
oft the Bladder Pods, has done well this year, 
although it is not naturaHy a wet weather 
plant. It suffers, perhaps, from being in 
bloom along with the Wallflowers, with which 
it has much in common. On the other hand, 
it has such a nice arching way of growing 
with the flowens drooping gracefully over the 
rockwork that it is appreciated. Young 
plants are the prettiest, and it is as well to 
renew it every few years from seeds or cut- 
tings. ‘It is a true perennial and apparently 
quite hardy, as all the plants I have lost 


during the many years I have grown it have ~ | 


been from age. _The seeds are produced in 


curious seed-pods of rounded form and in- - 


flated, giving justification for the popular 
name of Bladder Pod, S. ARNOTT. 


Geum rivale Leonard’s var.—I. have re- 
ferred to this pretty plant before, but each 
spring, when it comes into flower, I am im- 
pressed with its grace and quiet beauty. 
Although the blooms in themselves are small, 
they are produced in such abundance that 
their effect is very beautiful, the soft, 
elegant foliage setting them off to great 
advantage. Although the type — likes 





moisture, this form is always. quite happy — 
with me so long as it is in slight shade; in- | 


deed, one plant in a retaining wall, at about 
the level of the eye, does as well as any—the 
stones giving quite sufficient coolness and 
moisture. It is one of those plants which 
give a better effect when planted high up 
than on the ground, the drooping flowers 
being seen to better advantage—O. C, - 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Late vineries.— The Grapes being sect 
‘and swelling, thinning must be earried 
out without delay, starting first on the 
varieties which set so freely -that the 
berries quickly become jammed if the 
operation is-at all delayed. As most of 


these Jate varieties are required for winter 
and spring use, more than ordinary atten- 
tion should be bestowed on the ‘thinning, and 
the berries left wider apart, especially such 
as attain a large size, otherwise they aay 
not keep well. The laterals which have been 
allowed a greater amount of latitude during 
the flowering period should be stopped, and 
sub-laterals also. Afiter this a weekly look- 
ing to these matters will enable all stopping 
required for some time to come being done 
with the finger and thumb. Late Vines, if 
in good health, are capable of assimila'ting 


“a great deal in the way of stimulants, and 


the more generous the feeding, within 
reason, the finer and more highly finished 
the produce. <A dressing of Vine manure 
should be given and waltered in ais soon as 
the berries take the first swelling, and until 
stoning is complete diluted liquid may pbe 
applied on each occasion when the borders 
need water. As soon as warin, settled 
weather sets in, fire-heat may be dispensed 
with during the day, and at night also a little 
later on, if necessary to practice economy in 
regard to fuel. To this end it is important 
that the most be made of sun-heat in respect 
to @osing as early in the afternoon as it is 
prudent to do so. Ventilation, particularly 
on bright mornings, should haive strict atiten- 


) tion, and do not allow the berries to become 


elouded with moisture before admitting a 
little air, Without fire-heat fixed tempera- 


tures are difficult to maintain, but als near as 
possible that for the night should be 65 degss., 


and for the day 70 degs. to 75 degs., with a 


further 
Plant 
Tomatoes generally now, and, for prefer- 
ence, where they will receive a_ certain 
amount of shelter, in addiition to enjoying 
full sunshine. Also plant out on ground in 
good heart Sweet and Bush Basils and any 
other herbs raised from seed. Keep up a 


rise of 10 degs. with sun-beat. 


good supply of Chervil by making small sow- 


rest 


ings at frequent intervals. Sow more Cos 
and Cabbage Lettuce, and transplant thin- 
nings from previous sowings. Keep these 
well watered until they make new roots and 
become established. Thin out to some extent 
Carrots sown for early drawing, as the 
roots will then have more space, and swell 
more rapidly, also recently sown 'Turnips. 
The different varieties of the Brassica family 


have had a critical time during the past few 








a 
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weeks, with alternations of cold winds, much 
rain, and several frosts to encounter. 3y 
dint of hoeing, strewing a fertiliser between 
the rows, and with the advent of more genial 
conditions, growth is now more satisfactory. 


Flower garden.—Sow . Wallflowers in 
variety, Erigeron speciosus, Canterbury 


Bells in yariety, Delphiniums, Piyrethrums, 


Coreopsis grandiflora, Agrostemma coronaria, 


Myosotis in variety, and any other subject 
which may be increased in this way for the 
replenishing of hardy flower borders. Siow 
in shallow drills on ground in good heart 
which can be reduced to a fine tilth: Thin 
out to a good distance apart annuals as soon 
as the best and strongest of the plants can 
be determined. If left too close together 
their season of usefulness is greatly cur- 
failed. Keep the hoe going in Rose beds and 
borders, and deal with aphis attacks as soon 
as detected, 
s As. Ws 


Scotland. ‘ 


Lorraine Begonias.—Cuttings of these use- 
ful Begonias are now readily procurable, and 
the necessary quantity may be secured with- 
out delay. Stout basal cuttings, if inserted 
in a propagating pit of the usual type, will 
soon root, and the after-treatment is routine. 
Leaf-cuttings, of course, do equally wel, and 
where propagation is effected by this means 
the young plants will be almost ready for 
potting off. 

Fruit-houses and plant-houses.—Much de- 
pends upon the weather as to whether the 
work at this time is arduous or the reverse. 
In any case unremitting attention is neces- 
sary, especially among fruit-houses. This 
applies specially to the vinery, in which errors 
of judgment as regards early morning ventila- 
tion soon bear witness against the offender. 
More damage can be done by neglecting to 
ventilate soon enough than can be done by 
closing at too early an hour in the afternoon, 
and what applies in the ease of vineries ap- 
plies equally to other fruit-houses. 

Tomatoes in pots.—While artificial fer- 
tilisation is by no means necessary yet, it is 
not a waste of time to touch over the ex- 
panded blooms upon Tomatoes in pots with 
the rabbit’s tail from day to day. See that 
the necessary tying is done in good time, and 
let the ties, while firm enough to prevent the 
succulent shoots from snapping, be sufliciently 
loose to allow for the natural expansion of 
the stem. Axillary growths ought to be 
rigidly and regularly suppressed, and _ top- 
dressing should be done by degrees. Well- 
rotted manure and turfy loam, with a dash 
of soot, will suit the requirements of the 
plants as regards-top-dressing. Water freely 
in sunny weather. 

Plant-houses.—The Chimney Campanula is 
a useful thing round about this time, and 
seeds or suckers ought to be attended to with 
a view to next season’s display. To prolong 
the flowering period of herbaceous Calceo- 
larias a slight shade should be applied to the 
roof of the house in which the plants are 
grown, and when the display ceases and the 
plants are dispensed with a sowing of fresh 
seed can be made. Celosia plumosa seed- 
lirigs, as well as those of Balsams and of 
Cocksecombs, should be kept moving in a 
brisk, moist heat such as that of a half-spent 
hot-bed. In such an atmosphere the plants 
are almost certain to escape the attentions of 
insect pests. Clematis indivisa lobata and 
Lygodium scandens are a couple of good 
Climbers for a cool-house. The flowers of the 





former have some value for cutting, and 
white flowers are always in demand. I have 


seen C. indivisa grown for this purpose in 
pots—taken up on a= straight stem and 
formed into a standard. When the pots were 
well filled with roots they were placed out 
of doors in autumn to ripen up the wood, 
and when housed they always proved to be 
very Satisfactory. 

Genera! work.—Continual rains have not 
only delayed work out of doors, but the wet 
has shortened the duration of the blooms of 
May-flowering Tulips, Wallflowers, and late 
spring subjects generally. These will shortly 
be cleared off and the ground prepared for 
summer planting. In the 

Vegetable garden things have been almost 
at a stand still, and a spell of good drying 
weather is needed in order to get abreast of 
the work of forking among Potatoes, getting 
out early Celery, attending to successional 
sowings, and the many things which press 
the gardener just at this season. Weeds and 
Grass, unfortunately, are not deterred by un- 
favourable weather—quite the reverse. 

W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Wirkeudbright, 





Midland Counties, 


Disbudding of all fruit-trees has now been 
brought to a close, and from this time on- 
wards attention must be given at intervals to 
summer pruning. This operation requires 
care, so that the energies of the trees may be 
directed to the formation of fruit-buds and 
the proper development of the crop. The best 
way to do summer pruning is to go over the 
trees every week and cut back the strong 
shoots; a few ata time, to four perfect leaves, 
spreading the work over the whole summer. 
In this way the pruning can be so carried out 
that every part of the tree is kept in a 
healthy, fertile condition. Where this can- 
pot be done the next best plan is to do the 
top of the tree first, the centre a fortnight 
later, and the bottom last. Thus, the bottom 
pranches would for a time be the only posi- 


tion where any outlet for new growths 
existed. By dividing the summer pruning 


into three sections and leaving the bottom to 
the last the flow of sap is equalised, and the 
bottom branches, which are usually the weak- 
est, thereby strengthened. 


Pesrs on walls are the first to require at- 
tention. The breast-wood should be shortened 
and sufficient young wood trained in where 
required. Cordon Pears require close stop- 
ping to keep them in a fruitful condition, and 
this also applies to Plums and Cherries. The 
shape of bush and pyramid is a matter of 
great importance. The side shoots of pyra- 
mid trees should be pinched early to about 
four or fiye leaves, and the subsequent shoots 
pinched, as necessary, to within two leaves 
of the first pinching. Leading shoots are 
thus encouraged to grow strongly, and by this 
method the whole tree becomes fertile. 


Cinerarias.—The earliest batch of seedlings 
has been pricked out into boxes filled with 
soil containing a considerable amount of leaf- 
mould. The seedlings are pricked out at 
about 4 inches apart each way. The boxes 
are then stood in an unheated frame (under 
a north wall) on a bed of ashes. The frame 
is kept close for a few days, syringing the 
plants both morning and evening. If the 


gsun’s rays reach them shading should be 
afforded. Guard against green fly and thrip, 


and directly any insect pests: are detected 
fumigate the plants. 


Leeks sown in the open ground in February 
are now ready for planting. The ground 
having been trenched and. manured early in 
the year, it now only requires to. be forked 
over. before drawing the drills at 18 inches 
apart and 4 inches in depth. ‘The Leeks are 
planted at 1 foot apart, using a ga rden dibber, 
only allowing a small quantity of soil to fall 
amongst the roots, afterwards working in 
the remainder with the hoe as growth ad- 
yances. Leeks are gross feeders and will be 
greatly benefited by frequent applications of 
weak liquid-manure. DPlants that were put 
out in trenches some time ago from the sow- 
ing made under glass are growing rapidly. 
The soil is frequently stirred and water 
afforded when necessary. Brussel Sprouts 
are planted out as opportunity occurs, allow- 
ing 2 feet 6 inches between the rows and 2 feet 
between the plants. The planting of Celery 
is continued as the plants become ready, lift- 
ing only a few plants as required, and giving 
them a good soaking of water immediately 
they are planted. The foliage is damped each 
evening and frequently sprinkied with soot 
as a preventive of the Celery-fly, The soil 
between the rows of 


Maincrop Potatoes should be kept well heed 
before the earth is drawn up. A dusting of 
soot applied during showery weather will be 
beneficial to the crop. When sufficient growth 
has been made, support the stems by drawing 
the soil up to them with the draw hoe, 
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Chelsea Show. 


JUNE dst, 2nd, and 38rd, 1920. 


As we write, the great flower festival of this 
Society is -in full swings As “for “some 
yeurs past, it is held in the grounds of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and rarely has it 
been marked by greater success or a vaster, 
more admiring throng. Favoured by the pre- 
sence of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family, who inspected the exhibition early on 
the opening day, and begun and continued in 
glorious summer weather it was, from these 
standpoints in conjunction with the sump- 
{uous feast prepared, an unqualified success. 
Rarely, indeed, has such a flower galaxy been 
prepared; narely have the best efforts of the 
leading cultivators been seen in such perfec- 
tion; and but rarely, too, has the flower- 
loving public appeared in greater numbers or 
more admiring bywod than on the opening day. 
At times, indeed, the press was too great to 
admit of an inspection of the exhibits. . The 
heaf, too, at such times, despite the com- 
incdious nature of the tents, was almost over- 
whelming. Its reason was obvious. Even 
commodious tents with inadequate top 
ventilation -are, on such occasions, in the 
nature of an absurdity, since heat which can- 
mot be dispelled is both a danger and a dis- 
comfort. Those now in mind are no better 
ventilated than the tents we remember half 
a century ago. In spaciousness they have 
expanded, to some extent, with horticulture. 
In hygiene—and ventilation in particular—it 
is 2 case of ‘as you were.”’. The few pigeou- 
holes near the top—some of them apparently 
‘out of action’’—were quite inadequate. 
Lofittness and a ridge system of ventilation 
can alone solve this important problem. 

Of the flowers and plants we hardly know 
where to begin in dhis brief opening sum- 
inary. We cannot err, however, in instancing 
the wondrous garden enclosure, chiefly of 
annuals and biennials, which the Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons had so skilfully planned and 
arranged, the sumptuous galleries of Carna- 
fions and Pinks filling the air with rich per- 
fume which. Messrs. Ailwood Brothers had 
set up, the particularly choice Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and other flowers from Messrs. 
Carter and Co., marvellous Begonias from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, the lovely 
Roses from Messrs. Paul and Son and Mr. 
Hicks, Waterers Rhododendrons, Poppies in 
oriental splendour, and cool, refreshing- 
looking Verns -from Mr. Amos Perry, 
fascinating Sweet Peas from Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons and others, wonderful 
Orchids from a dozen sources, or their out- 
standing rivals the modern Flags (bearded 
Irises) which the Messrs. Wadlace so lavishly 
disywayed in conjunction with a formal gar- 
den. 

Then in the open, rock gardens abounded, 
{hose arranged Dy Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Whitelegg and Co., and R. Tucker and Sons 
ranking with the best. Of the formal gar- 
dens here, too, were to be seen several of 
varying types, Messrs. Pulham and Sons’, Mr. 
Herbert Jones’, whose Italian garden and 
Grecian Dorie colonnade were admirably 
carried out, and Messrs. Pipers’ being of the 
moxt distinctive character. Alpines, too, were 
numerously shown, the topiary trees also 
eomilg in for an ample share, the Grasses 
from Mr. McDonald of not a littie interest. 
New plants, too, were numerous and good, 
and, as usual, eagerly scanned. - With these, 
however, there mingled not a little digsatis- 
faction, chiefly among the exhibitors, owing 
to the nature of their awards. Inevitable, to 
some extent, in all exhibitions, large» and 
small, we have never Known it so rife or 
outspoken as on the occasion under review, 
Nor was it in one direction alone. Moreover, 
it Was uot, ip our opivioy, without a measure 


of justification. Of so vast and comprelen- 
sive an exhibition we are unable to deal in 
detail, and brief notices of its more important 
phases must suffice. 


THE ROCK GARDENS. 

Thegreat international show of a few years 
ago witnessed the inauguration of these on a 
scale quite without precedent, and if the 
scale has diminished of necessity during re- 
cent vears—has been for the moment in con- 
parative abeyance—it has, as a phase, lost 
nothing of popularity. To-day it is a more 
dlive thing than ever before, fascinating 
thousands by its charms, while impelling ad- 
miration from many thousands of others— 
professional gardeners and laymen alike—who 
see in them a pleasure affording health-giving 
pasitime of the best. Apart from these things 
they are a means to an end, showing the way 
to the betterment of alpine gardening as a 
whole, and, while giving Inmany of the plants 
just the help and the positions they need, 
afford ‘the observer an opportunity of in- 
dulging them to advantage. All this and 
much besides have been demonstrated in these 
Chelsea rock gardens again and again, and 
the end is not yet. Great as has been their 
help in assisting plant lovers to appreciate 
alpine 
Ineasurably greater in the true landsea pe and 
artistic sense, since they have brought into 
being a true conception of the right use of 
stone geologically, have caused all workers in 
the field to seek out the best, most Nature- 
adorned classes of rock, and brought about 
their use in the only true and realistic way. 
Here, indeed, was one transported again and 
again to mountain pasture, torrent, or triek- 
ling stream, to rock, Tern-decked cave, steep 
declivity, or st rong escarpment, each in its 
Way more or less complete. No wonder they 
fill us with so much delight, or cause us to 
admire the measure of enterprise— plus skill— 
which have made such things possible. Nor 
are they all of one kind, as though but one 
line of thought governed or pervaded all. 
Rather do they, by variety and diversity, 
give expression to its most varying phases: 
the whole of them carefully linked up much 
of the best which Nature in the past has 
largely retained for her own, or permitted 
the mountain Climber or student to see now 
and aguin. Hence, these rock gardening 
efforts are not a display merely, not some- 
thing of to-day to pass into obscurity —to- 
morrow, but something real, something above 
all else of an educative and inst ructive turn, 
& welcome development in horticulture of the 
best. 

Saying this, we must turn briefly to the 
exhibits thenvelves, in which we note that 
limestone ig the rock chiefly employed, 
whether Cumberland, Yorkshire, Cheddar, or 
Somerset, only one or two being arranged 
with sandstone. They were set, as usual, at 
the embankment end of the garden, the belt: 
of trees and shrubs there acting as a useful 
foil. That arranged by Messrs, Whitelege 
and Co., Chislehurst, covering some 1,500 
square feet, first claimed attention, A truly 
remarkable piece of work in the best of 
weathered Jimestone, whose grey Moss and 
Lichen adorned crevices tone so well with 
plant life generally. The stone is faultlessly 
arranged, the garden hedged in by dwarf, 
sombre-looking Pines. At the extreme oppo- 
site end of the arrangement a sharp declivity 
or escarpment marks it well, the lines of 
stratification characterising this rock care- 
fully observed. Pretty waterfall and rivulet 
enter into the scheme, the whole adorned with 
the best alpine vegetation of the moment. A 
pretty moraine is effectively strewn with the 
pale blue-flowered Edraiauthi (BE. Pumilio 


gardening, they have been im 
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and Hy Pumiliorwmn). Another has its comple- 
ment of Juniperus communis compressa, a 
hundred or more strong. These are grey- 
leaved or slightly glaucous in colour, in per- 
fect harmony with all. Rocky ledges had 


-toppling over them white plumes of Saxi- 


frages, as Dr. Ramsey, lingulata, cochlearis,* 


and others. Quite near is a particularly neat 


piece of work by Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven- 
age, who, employing like stone, has not 
favoured either rock, cave, rivulet, or pool. 
Yet it was one of the most effectively-planted 
and of exceptional freshness. His most 
striking bits of colour are obtained from Cam- 
panula Steveni and Aquilegia glandulosa, 
blue-flowered both and of a desirable quality 
to boot. In turn we come to that arranged 
by Messrs, R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, who 
also use the weathered limestone to really 


good effect, the alpine Pinks, Dianthus 
alpinus, and oD. negleetus, Ramondias, 


Hdraianthi, Phlox Douglasi, Dr.. Ramsey 
Saxifrage in full plumage, and others taking: 
a prominent part. Notable among the rest, 
and-the more so because taking the Daily 
Graphic Cup for the best rock garden ex- 
hibited, is that from Mesisrs. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester and Tunbridge Wells. Its out- 
standing features were a Fern-decked cave, 
dripping well, rivulet, and pool, a massive, 
flattish slab of limestone bridging the stream 
in the foreground. Mountain, valley, and 
meadow each entered into the scheme with 
those finished touches which ever reveal the 


‘Inaster mind and the truest sympathy with 


the work. Moderate planting only was in- 
dulged in, though above the rock, glimpses of 
flower life—Rhododendron, Azalea, and the 
like—earried the observer into the woodland 
beyond, and, while affording a pretty effect, 





demonstrated the far-reaching potentialities » 


of all such work, Of quite a different type 
was that arranged by Mr. J. Wood, Boston 
Spa, and which oceupied a space of 1,500 
syuare feet. In this instance the Cheddar 
limestone was employed, being preferred be- 
cause of its warmer grey tone. It, too, like 
the other limestone named, was finely orna- 
mented. The main object in this caSe was to 
demonstrate the use of rock. Practically no 
planting was done, pool, rivulet, and cave 
each speaking for itself. For the rest every- 
thing resolved itself into a rock-strewn moun- 
tain pasture, the few bits of Cheiranthus 
Allioni appearing at the top strangely un- 
happy-looking. Albeit none but a strong man 
could have decided upon such an arrangement, 
none but an artist. could have so perfectly 
disposed of the rocks. Other pieces of work 
were from- Messrs. Pulham «and Sons, 71, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, the firm using 
Matlock limestone and arranging a formal 
garden in the front, and Messrs. Hayes and 
Son, Keswick, who, employing Cumberland 
weathered limestone, achieved a capital re- 
sult. : 

FORMAL GARDENS. 

The greatest of these, perhaps, was that 
from Mr. Herbert Jones, Bedford Row, Lon- 
don, and Coombe Down, Bath. Taking’ the 
form of an Italian garden, with fountain; 
there was also presented, beyond these, an 
exact reproduction of the Grecian Dorie 
colonnade, whose dozen well-capped columns, 
with paved cloistered-way, each suggestive in 
its way, constituted a most effective whole. 
Stone bridges spanned the fountain pool, a 
paved walk surrounded it, dry walling 
bounded it. This quite exceptional piece of 
work was a great attraction. Equally so was 
that arranged by Messrs. Piper- and Sons, 
Bayswater. Fronted by steps and a great 
gione wall a view of the. sunk garden was 
obtained through a 6 feet diameter opening, 
the terraced garden and depressed parts 
ornamented by blue-flowered plants,  Cam- 
panula Felham Beauty, Nepeta, Veronica, 
Delphinium, and-the like. Of quite another 
pattern and of octagonal design was that from 
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{r. Wrnest Dixon, West Hill Nursery, Putney. 
wenty-four feet across, with depressed 
ntral portion, dry stone walls supported the 
faved walks above these, bordered with 
lowering subjects, the garden being hedged 
4 on three sides. Opposite it Mr. Dixon 
Tranged a terrace garden. Mr. Herbert 
rook, 40, Valley Road, Streatham, with 
thom was associated Mr. BH. Scaplehorn, 
jindfield, Sussex, arranged a small formal 
larden demonstrating the value of the York 
fone in which he specialises. Dry walls 
vere also set, with sundial in centre. Suit- 
ble planting was indulged in. Seats were 
rranged in the walls, York stone steps led 
) a paved way, and, anon, the woodland 
eyond. Messrs. Pulham and Sons had a 
jrinal garden paved about with York stone, 
gether with seats in recesses, dry walls, 
‘rnaces with pretty border effects, a balus- 
‘ade in stone separating it from the well- 
lanted rock garden with prominent water- 
ills and pool beyond. 


CARNATIONS. 
‘These were in great force, and never have 
‘e seen the flowers more worthily presented. 
lead and shoulders above all the rest, how- 
yer, were those from Messrs. Allwood 
rothers, Hayward’s Heath, who, in conjunc- 
on with the Carnations, demonstrated the 
kcellence of their new race of hardy Allwood: 
links. Novelty at this great flower festival 
ever looked for, and is rarely disappoint- 
ig, though it is safe to predict that not the 
lost sanguine of the habitués of these 
atherings ever expected such a wealth of it 
§ these new Pinks revealed, such ravishing 
jlours or engrossing fragrance. We candidly 
mfess they were in the nature of a revyéla- 
jon. Not in all our experience of Temple 
‘od Chelsea flower shows—and we have seen 
lem from the beginning—have we seen their 
ike, though, as the result of but a decade of 
jareful and thoughtful work, greater things 
jlan those we are now reviewing might be 
ieved. This new race of hardy Pinks was 
e most epoch-marking novelty of the show, 
nd while worthy of the highest and best 
Ward from the spectacular standpoint, 
iperited something more as a recognition of 
jie marked advance in the flower horticul- 
‘ e of the time. In fragrance alone these 
| nks were as a few thousand flowers of the 
crimson Clove, their entire proximity was 
ervaded with rich perfume. They were as- 
ciated with the Carnations the firm grows 
well at the end of one of the most spacious 
ents, great galleries flanking the imposing 
jases of the last-named flowers in wondrous 
Iray, engaging the attention and admiration 
- thousands of spectators. Four of them— 
rold (white self), Jean (white, maroon 
mtre), Robert (rose, crimson base), and 
tufus (old rose)—secured Awards of Merit 
y unanimous votes. 
rown and readily increased, with great 
wer freedom over a. prolonged season are 
set of attributes rare indeed, difficult to 
ual, much less excel. The Carnations were 
iso On a generous scale, though we regret 
a inability to go into these in detail. 
fessrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, contri- 
uted a table group of Carnations, their novel- 
ss Lady Inverforth (pink) (Award of Merit) 
d Lord Lambourne, another novelty as yet, 
® believe, not ripe for distribution, being 
mong them. Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron 
aiden, had a most effective grouping of the 
Owers in all the leading sorts, the blooms 
ng particularly fresh and good. 
essrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 
. contributed a highly artistic lot of Car- 
itions and Pinks, the firm’s new Renown a 
able among many. From Mr. James 
ouglas, Hdenside, Great Bookham, came one 
M his delightful displays of border Carna- 
os, that phase of the flower in whose culti- 
ation he excels over all others. For years 
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past Mr. Douglas has been developing a race 
of border flowers having a strong stem and 
rich fragrance in conjunction with the other 
good attributes of high-class Carnations. 
White Clove, Bookham Clove, Pink Clove, 
Maroon Clove, Salmon Clove, ‘and Lavender 
Clove are among the results to date. Mr. 
CG. H. Herbert, Birmingham, contributed 
Pinks, Mr. ©. H. Vaudevin, Willaston, 
Cheshire, showing Pinks in company with the 
choicest Carnations. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Bver among the most staunch supporters 
of horticulture, and never resting on their 
oars satisfied with the great achievements of 
the past, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 
ing, this year conceived the idea of arranging 
a complete flower garden to demonstrate the 
value and unique character of greenhouse- 
grown annuals and biennials for conservatory 
and greenhouse decoration. The result was 
an unqualified success. Beds and borders of 
the most suitable annuals—Salpiglossis, 
Nemesia, Nicotiana, Phlox, Primula obconica 
of pure white and carmine, Schizanthus, and 
Clarkias—were in the highest perfection, and, 
in showing them thus and demonstrating their 
excellence when correctly grown, the Reading 
firm are to be commended for a praiseworthy 
effort culminating in complete success. Such 
Clarkias as were to be seen—d feet high 
pyramids nearly 2 feet through at the base 
and shrouded with flowers—have probably 
never before been seen at an exhibition. 
There were scores of them, the plants the 
essence of skilful cultivation. Cineraria 
stellata in many colours was also in fine 
array. Hlsewhere a great grouping of Callcco- 
larias overtopped in part by remarkable cx- 
amples of Phoenix Reebelini all showing high 
excellence and cultural skill of the best. 


Of unequalled excellence were the tuberous 
Begonias from Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
don, Bath. Of the Begonias, notable sorts 
were the new cream-coloured Peace (Award 
of Merit), Mrs. W. Cuthbertson (pink), Mrs. 
J. Davidson (yellow), and the basket sorts, 
Golden Shower and Venus, among others. 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
occupied the whole of the western end of one 
of the largest tents with a magnificent group 
of Gloxinias, brilliant prize Cinerarias, and 
stellata varieties, tuberous Begonias in great 
array, togetlrer with rich displays of Petunas, 
Clarkias, Schizanthus, and much besides. 
Arranged on a generous scale, and displayed 
with admirable skill and taste, the group was 
effective in the extreme. The Caladiums 
from Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor- 
wood, were the only exhibit of its kind so far 
as we recall. The firm specialises in these 
plants and grows them well. Brilliant is the 
only word to describe the array of: Victory 
Pelargonium from Messrs. Watney, Bexley 


Heath, and nothing less will give an idea of - 


the regal and fancy Pelargoniums from 
Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, who 
associated therewith Schizanthus and other 
things. In this section, too, Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Hnfield, afforded a proof that 
the charming Cape Heaths were not quite 
things of the past. Hrica Cavendishi, BH. 
grandiflora, and BH. perspicua were among 
those noted. In a group from Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, were the choicest produc- 
tions of greenhouse and stove — Croton, 
Dracena, Caladium, Aralia, Alocasia, and 
much besides. Quite among the best of such 
things we thought was. the fine lot of 
Dracena Victorix, handsome examples 5 feet 
or so high, admirably coloured, and furnished 
to their bases. To this section Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, Stourbridge, also contributed a 
group, comprising prize and star Cinerarias, 
Clarkias, Gloxinias, Petunias, Primula 
obeonica in variety, and other things. 
Particularly fine strains of all these 
things were on view. Ferns associated with 


-the sense particularly that the 
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Verbenas and other plants were shown by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Hdmonton, 
while dwarfed Japanese trees and miniature 
rock gardens, replete of detail and very sug- 
gestive, though not exceeding dinner-plate 
dimensions in some instances, were features 
of an exhibit from the Yokohama Nursery 
Co., Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 


SWEET PHAS. 

No need to enlarge on the popularity of the 
Sweet Pea; practically exery exhibit demon- 
strated it. By far the more important—in 
l growing 
plants arranged in conjunction with the cut 
flowers rendered the group a more suggestive 
and complete whole—was that from Messrs. 
Alex Dickson and Sons, Hawlmark, Belfast. 
Panelled throughout the background, the 
growing plants constituted a striking feature. 
Fronting these were great stands of flowers, 
each stand one variety; while again vases 
and bowls arranged on a like principle were 
in the nature of /a foreground. Hawlmark 
Lavender (Award of Merit) was among out- 
standing new sorts, while Daisybud, Hlegance, 
Hawlmark Pink, Hawlmark Cream, and 
Hawlmark Scarlet were among other pro- 
minent varieties. That from Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. contained flowers alone, and though 
generally well staged, were not so effective as 
a whole, or so gracefully disposed. Not every 
good plant-grower can claim to be—or is—an 
artist in the exhibition sense. -In this group 
there were some fine flowers, the distribution 
of the colours leaving but little to be desired. 
Notables in the lot were Orchid, Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, Royal Scot, Claret Cup, Mrs. Tom 
Jones, and Pink Pearl. Another exhibit, that 
from Mr. Robert Bolton, Halstead, was 
notable as containing two of the novelties 
receiving Awards of Merit on the occasion 
under review. These were Picture, which 
afforded apricot and salmon shades from a 
deep cream ground, and Tangierine,. not in- 
aptly named. Messrs. Bide and Sons, Mr. J. 
Stevenson, and Mr. H. J.. Damerum also 
showed these flowers. 


ROSES. 

We have seen these flowers on an ampler 
seale at Chelsea than was the case this year, 
though perhaps not more generally well 
represented. Some of the groups, too, were 
most effectively staged. That from Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for 
example, bordered on the artistic, the groups 
comprising it being most effectively disposed. 
A bed of D-formed outline, with Roses in 
panels, the points were massed with tall 
examples of Hiawatha, -with superbly- 
flowered specimens of Mrs, F. W. Flight in 
the centre. Nurse Cavell, Echo (soft pink), 
Jessie, Mrs. Cutbush, and ‘Triomphe all 
entered. into a most effective scheme. Messrs. 
W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, filled a 
half-circle with a choice assortment of pillar 
Roses and hybrid Tea and Tea varieties, ex- 
cellent examples all, being displayed. Among 
the most effective, however, was the lemon- 
yellow R. bracteata hybrid Seafoam, while 
such as Ophelia, Barl of Warwick, Lady 
Godiva, Portia, Willomere, 
Hillas (cream) figured well among the rest. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, arranged both 
standard and bush Roses in a very effective 
manner. ‘The fine, rich yellow Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting told well amid the rest, as did 
Clio, Viscountess Enfield, Queen Alexandra, 
Richmond, and others. The new hybrid 
Briars were very beautiful. Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, from a tall background of 
standard and other Rambler sorts, set out 
many good things, notably the salmon and 
apricot-coloured Mrs. C. V. Hayworth, H. VY. 
Machin, Edward Mawley, Dunbar B uller, the 
lovely ivory and cream Mrs. C. Chambard, 
and Mrs. Henry Morse (of pale salmon tone). 
The flowers were beautifully fresh and good. 
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Very fine, too, was the contribution from Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, staged in a more 
eentral part of one of the large tents. Huge 
pilars of Roses adorned the corners, the 
others being arranged effectively in tiers. 
Shalimar (white), BExcelsa (pink), Minne: 
haha, and the Orleang Rose were remarked. 
Quite notable, too, was the fragrant blush- 
coloured Mrs. BHlisha Hicks, pot plants of 
hybrid Teas and Teas being also employed. 
That from Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was 
arranged on tabling, many popular varieties 
as Allister Stella Gray, Melody, Ophelia, 
Alberie Barbier, and Mrs. George Shawyer 
being noted. Greater interest, however, 
centred in a rather goodly vase of the golden- 
flowered Rosa hemispherica, the first occa- 
sion in thirty years, Mr. Prince informed our 
representative, that this rare and difficult 
species had fitted in for a London show. It 
is from Asia Minor and Persia, the richly- 
golden, fully-double flowers, of globular form, 
wondrously beautiful and effective. . Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, also showed 
charming Roses, Golden Ophelia, Rey. F. 
Page Roberts, Padre, Paul’s Searlet Climber, 
and the new hybrid Pernetiana Constance 
Casson being some of those shown. Rey. J. H. 
Pemberton contributed the new yellow pillar 
Rose, Star of Persia, R. Sinica anemone, Pax 
(white), climbing Marquise de Sinety, Joan 
(a new seedling bedding Rose of orange 
colour), and Pemberton’s White Rambler 
among others. 


HARDY HHRBACEOUS PLANTS. 

These constituted a chief feature of the 
exhibition; high credit at once to cultivator 
and exhibitor, and to those firms to whose 
enterprise is due so much of the flower wealth 
of the far-off regions of the earth. In so ecom- 
prehensive an exhibition as that under re- 
view the witness of Such things is at every 
turn. Foremost of the things we have in 
mind come the Irises, Hremuri, and Lilies 
which the Messrs. Wallace and-Co. had as- 
sociated with a formal garden in one of the 
tents. The hybrid Hremuri were grand, the 
Lilies graceful and fragrant, the wondrous 
Irises supreme above them all. Not a few of 
them are giants, as Lord of June, Alcazar, 
Crusader, Lady Foster, Morwell, the inimit- 
able Isolme, Prosper Langier, and Dusky 
Maid falling into another category. Dominion 
is, perhaps, the most wondrously-coloured 
Iris yet seen, quite a marvel in its way. The 
hardy Fern collection, Poppies of oriental 
magnificence, and Irises were great in a group 
from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield. The Ferns 
named were wondrously fine, two of the best 
of them gaining awards. Iris Jenkinsi, a 
new hybrid of, chrysographis xX sibiriea, a 
quaint and interesting sort, was also noted. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., 
in. addition to an extensive exhibit of her- 
baceous plants contributed a handsome lot of 
the new early Xiphium. or’ Dutch Irises, 
Verman (white and yellow) (Award of 
Merit), J. W. de Wilde (golden), Titian, and 
Apol being some of the best of them.. Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, also showed a series 
of Irises having affinity with the above-named 
raised by himself. As yet under number, 
they are full of promise, rich in variety, and 
of good stature. Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, also contributed to the Iris fea- 
ture of the exhibition, Mithras, Isoline, Mon- 


' Signor, and Ringdove being a few among many 


that appealed. Hremuri, Delphiniums, and 
Pyrethrums were also shown. In the group 
from Messrs. Bees, Limited, Liverpool, 
Celmisia spectabilis argentea was, perhaps, 
the greatest treat, a dozen or so of its silvery- 
white flower-heads on 18-ineh-high plants 
something to adinire, though nothing like 
what it is said to be in flower freedom and 
vigour in the home garden in Cheshire, where 
it is a huge success. Most brilliant, however, 
was Heuchera Plume of Fire. Roscceas, too, 
were very beautiful, including the soft yellow 
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R. cautlioides and the purple R. Humeana, 
which gained an Award of Merit. Messrs. 
Artindale and Sons, Sheffield, contributed 
finely of Eremuri and Pyrethrums; Messrs. 
R. H. Bath Ponies, Early Gladioli, Del- 
phiniums, and Pyrethrums; Messrs. Geo. 
Jackman and Sons Irises, Delphiniums, and 
Dictamnus Fraxinella; Messrs. Ladhams, W. 
Wells, jr., and others all showing herbaceous 
plants in good numbers. 3etween tents 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport, arranged many 
single and double flowered Pyrethrums and 
an imposing lot of Psonies, which came in 
for a goodJy share of admiration. Quite on a 
lavish scale Messrs. Bakers, Codsall, Wolver- 
hampton, displayed a rich collection of single 
and double Pyrethrums, the firm’s new and 
beautiful race of Sunbeam Poppies, together 
with Delphiniums, B. Ladhams Hrigeron, and 
much else. The outstanding plant of the 
group, however, was the new Geum Lady 
tratheden, virtually a large; rich golden Mrs. 
sradshaw with the improved attribute of 
erect stem. The group from Mr. J.-C. All- 
grove was rich in variety, Campanula Telham 
Beauty being one of the leading novelties. 
Hremuri, Pmeonia albiflora grandiflora, and 
many choice Primulas were also remarked. 
Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, also 
staged an exceptional lot of things, Pmonia 
albiflora grandiflora pallida was very good, 
Heuchera Plue de Feu among the most. bril- 
liant. Pyrethrums Queen Mary and Progress 
are not surpassed in pink and crimson re- 
spectively. High up in the group was an 
interesting lot. of hybrids of MKniphofia 
caulescens, quite low down a rare assemblage 
of alpines with moraine plants. Messrs. 
Forbes and Co., Harkness and Sons, Gibson 
and Sons, and Reamsbottom and Co. each 
contributed more or less liberally to this 
section. 
ALPINE PLANTS. 

Quite one of the most interesting exhibits 
in this section was that wholly of Primulas 
from Dr. MeWatt Morelands, Duns. Of these 
we noted P. chrysopa (a bold blue after P. 
sibirica), P. Menziesiana, P. Veitchi, P.’ 
Veitchi Improved (much richer in colour than 
the type), P. pyenoloba (quaint and striking), 
and P. Rusbyi (with rich, rosy flowers in 
horizontally-disposed umbels. In the group 
from Messrs. W. H. Rogers, Southampton, 
Dianthus cesius Baker's variety, Philesia 
buxifolia, and the tiny inch-high conifer 
Retinospora japonica obtusa nana pygmzea 
were chief attractions. In that from Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, a few hardy Orchises were 
remarked, Habenaria leucostachya, Orchis 
mascula alba, O. hircina, O..militaris, and 
Cypripedium pubescens in plenty being some 
of them. The lovely Campanula Gollina 
(purple bells); a fine mass of Ononis fruti- 
cosa, with Philesia buxifolia and Sarra- 
cenias, were of note. Mr. Clarence Blliott had 
the new white Viola named. after himself, and 
the bright little hybrid pink Dianthus Lind- 
Sayi among many things associated with 
limestone rock. Mr. Reginald Prichard, 
West Moors, Wimborne, had Onosma: tauri- 
cum, Dianthus sylvestris (white, true), D. 
Lansdelli (with intensely rich velvet-crimson 
flowers. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Dorset, 
new exhibitors here, had the rare Geum 
reptuns, Habenarias, and Orechis ‘foliosa 
among many things. Messrs. John Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Limited, Twyford and Bag- 
shot, contributed Primula helodoxa, Gypri- 
pedium spectabile, Iris gracilipes (virtually 


a miniature I. tectorum), Lady Crisp Viola, 


charming Alpine Pinks, and others. Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, in a table group, had the 
beautiful and chojce Silene pusilla, a 4-inch 
high plant, almost overwhelmed with snow y- 
white flowers. Oxalis adenophylla and 
Saponaria ocymoides splendens. were others 
of note. Messrs. J. Chéeal and Sons, and the 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton- -on-Thames, also 
contributed. Mr. A. D, Thompson, 11, Adam 
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Street, Adelphi, W.C., arranged on a table 
dry wall, terrace, and paved walk, to de 
strate arranging and planting. 












We regret that owing to want of space wey 
compelled to leave out the report of the Orchids an 
Fruit shown, while the ‘* Ladies’ Domain” also 













deal with the above in our next issue, and also | 
a complete list of the new plants and the m 
awarded, 
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Fungus on Azalea leaves ((’. G. H.).—Y¥a 
Azalea leaves have been attacked by a funge 
Hxobacidium japonicum. The best way is” 
pick off all the affected leaves and burn thet | 
and the sooner this is done the better.. ‘2 
white powdery appearance is caused by @ 
humerous spores of the fungus, by which | 
spreads to other buds and ae es. 


Azaleas after flowering (A. 0.) <4 E 
courage the plants to grow eid by freque 
syringing and the maintenance of a hum 
atmosphere in a temperature of 55 degs, 
65 degs. A dose of weak soot-water applis 
to the roots about every fortnight is also; 
advantage. By midsummer the plants Ww 
have made good growth, when they may | 
hardened off and stood out of doors, as th 
ensures a thorough ripening of the wood ai 
consequent formation of flower-buds. Shou 
the ‘plants need repotting, thiis may be do; 
directly after flowering, using for the pw 
pose a mixture of peat and sand, which mu 
be pressed down firmly. It must, howeve 
be borne in mind that Azaleas may be ke 
in health for years and flowered each seas 
without repotiting. Any straggling shoo 
may be cut back as soon as the flowering 
over, but not unless absolutely necessar 
the more the pruning the fewer the flowers 


FROIT, 

Starting Vines (#. J.).—When first stal| 
ing, a night temperature of about 60 deg 
will be sufficient until the Vines have begi 
to grow, raising the heat gradually uni 
70 degs. is reached, at the time the Vines a 
in bloom. When the Grapes have set, a low 
temperature may be maintained until # 
stoning period has passed, when a rise- 
a few degrees may be allowed. For day tel] 
perature a rise of 5 degs. may be allowed ] 
fire-heat in dull, cold weather, with 10 deg 
or more if by sun-heat, up to 80 deg BS. + 
90 degs. as the season advances. . You oug 
to have given the roots a thorough soaki 
before starting the Vines. Two or thr 
good soakings will suffice during the seaso} 
care being taken that the drainage is goo 
otherwise shanking, if the roots get into 
water-logged soil, may follow. You will al 
have to see that the roots, which are clo} 
to the hot-water pipes, are kept we 
moistened, inattention to this at once caus 
an attack of red-spider. Moisture, too, 
the atmosphere must also be -attended- t 
When the Vines are first started they miu| 
be syringed two or three times a da) 
especially if the weather be bright and wali) 
doing this until the Vines come into blog)| 
when a drier atmosphere must be maintaine 
Do not syringe after the Grapes are formed 































































































































Weeds on walks.—To rid paths and wal 
of weeds, one or two applications of ‘ Bure) 
Weed Killer” powder, used at the prese 
time, will have a permanent effect. 
preparation, which is put up by Tomili 
and Hayward, Limited, Lincoln, may be al 
plied with Comparative safety under alm 
any conditions. It may be had from me 
sundriesmen, or direct from the makers, 
also supply a useful range of g gardeners’ 1 
quisites, such as lawn-sand, fui gants, ete, 
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into growth early in March. Each seedling 


Co ieres 


THe illustration (April 8rd, p. 174) of some 
four-year-old Cyclamens in bloom, which 
appeared in GARDENING, is an object-lesson 
for those who eannot, or do not care to 
practise the modern express system of Cycla- 


jmen culture. I remember the time when 
ising Cyclamens from seeds was rarely 


practised {ss market gardens; and when mar- 
ket growers—and there were only three who 
made a spect iality of them—required three 
years to bring them to saleable size.. They 
believed in a complete rest and maturation of 
the corms by means of severe drought and 
sun-baking. I have seen them stacked on 
their sides in the full sun in July, the soil, of 
‘eourse, being as dry as dust. Early in August 
they were shaken out and repotted. Those 
intended for early blooming were plunged in 
a mild hotbed of dung and leaves early in 
January and were ready for market in March. 
They were not to be compared with those now 
seen in Covent Garden Market, which are 
brought into the highest possible condition 
within twelve months of the time of sowing 
the seeds.. It should not, however, be lost 
Sight of that the decorative value of a Cycla- 
‘men bulb may be maintained for some years. 
In former days I have seen corms which were 
from ten to twenty years old and in very fair 
condition. In order to grow Cyclamens along 
quickly from seeds conditions are needful 
Which amateurs generally cannot command, 
therefore if they wish to enjoy the beauty of 
this popular greenhouse plant they must rely 
on old bulbs. One reason why some do not 
Succeed with them is because they do not 
‘Tea lise that the plants should have good eare 
‘from the time the flowers fade until the 
foliage dies away. Too often they are put 
into the open and overlooked, in which case 
the bulbs do not mature properly and fail to 
Start again freely when repotted. They 
‘shoul be ke pt under cover until June, and 
‘may then go into the open, taking.care not to 
neglect them with water until the leaves turn 
yellow. Then lay the pots on their sides until 
“August, when all the old soil must be shaken 
Away and the corms repotted in a compost of 
two parts loam and one part leaf-soil, with a 
“sprinkling of coarse silver sand. A frame is 
the best place for them, but they will do very 
‘Well in an ordinary greenhouse. Water only 
when dry until they come into growth, and 
‘then keep the soil moist by means of moderate 
‘Waterings. In former years, when I grew 
Cyclamens for market, I made a practice of 
keeping some two-year-old~ corms, which 
‘Howered as well as young plants. They did 








Culture. 


not come into bloom so early, “but the y made 
a fine show frony the middle of March until 
May. 

YOUNG PLANTS.—Some growers make é 
practice of sowing in January, and obtain 
very good results, but I consider sowing at 
that period of the year to be a mistake, as 
there are but eight months for the formation 
of a full-sized corm. By sowing in the pre- 
eeding August one has a whole year in which 





Liltum Farrert. (Se: page 342) 

to cultivate the plants. Some years ago, 
when [ grew Cyclamens for market, I always 
sowed in July. The pots were plunged in a 
cold-frame, the surface being covered with 
Moss in order to avoid much watering. In 
this way nearly every seed came up. The 
young plants were not ecoddled, but were given 
an abundance of air, and were only shaded 
when the sun was very hot. In .utumn they 
were fully exposed for several hours daily 
when the weather was favourable, with the 
result that when the time came for housing 
them they were hard, sturdy little plants, 
with two or three stout leaves and nice little 
plump corms, the largest being the size ofa 
nut. Wintered in a cool house and watered 
only when dry, they were potted, and started 


had quite a bunch of white fibres an inch or 
more in length, which in a very short time 
grasped the new soil, and it was not long 
before several stout young leaves pushed up. 
Karly in July repotting was begun, some of 
the largest going into 6-inch pots, the re- 
mainder into 44 pots. It will easily be seen 
that this is a much more economical way as 
no artificial warmth is needed, except to keep 
off frost, before March. Everyone who grows 
for profit has need to study economy both in 
the matter of labour and fuel. When the 
young plants are not taken in hand before 
Mareh the grower has the wse of the space 
for a period of two months or more. 

PLANTING OUT IN FRAMES.—I strongly re- 
commend this practice to those who may: not 
be experts in Cyclamen culture or who may 
not have the time to grow them along in pots 
all through the summer months, and I do 
know that if a Cyclamen gets a check it 
never fully recovers from it. Nothing short 
of unremitting attention will produce good 
results. Planting out relieves the grower to 
a great extent from these troublesome details, 
and if this method were adopted by amateurs 
generally they would find that the production 
of first-class specimens would be well within 
their reach. I have had plants grown in this 
way so large that they required 8-inch pots. 
They should be throwing up a leaf or two 
when planted out, and the soil should be on 
the light side. They will need little water in 
the early stages of growth, and if shaded 
from hot sun they will grow away with much 
freedom. They may be potted up in Septem- 
ber, and should be kept rather close until 
new roots are made. In this way good speci- 
mens may be produced with a minimum 
amount of labour and expense. 


J. CORNHILE. 


Notes of the Week. 


Geum Heldreichi.—This is again bearing 
freely its bright orange-scarlet flowers, and, 
even with the rivalry of such Geums as Mrs. 
Iradshaw and Gibson’s Searlet, is most ae- 
ceptable. I haye grown it for some fifteen 
years, and it has sown itself about until there 
iS a good number of plants by the pond-side 
on the rock garden, and in the borders. By 
the first it is cheek by jowl with the Globe 
Flowers, 
soft yellow of some of the older varieties of 
the latter. In other places, however, it looks 
better, and I would not care to be without it, 
especially as it flowers so long. Soon after 


and looks a little garish beside the “ 
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Heldreichi itself I obtained the 
the flowers of which 
has seeded freely.— 


procuring G. 
variety called superbum, 
are me | and it, too, 
DUMFRIES. 


The hairy-stemmed Poppy (Papaver pilo- 


swn)y.—Many folks admire Papaver pilosum, 
which has one great fault, in that it seeds 
so freely that it almost becomes a weed. The 
flowers are of a kind of orange or brick- 
colour and open out flat and make a good 
display. It comes from the Bithynian 


Olympus. It likes a sunny place. Old plants 
may be divided, but seeds afford such a ready 
means of propagation that they are preferred. 
—S. ARNOTT. 

Cytisus purpureus incarnatus.—This is, [ 
consider, the prettiest of the varieties of the 
Purple Broom. It is more erect than ©. pur- 
pureus and the colour is brighter, being more 
of a crimson than in the type. It is also 
better than the white variety, C. purpureus 
albus. In a small state it is only a foot or 
less in height, but old plants are a little taller, 
but do not exceed 14 feet or 2 feet. C. pur- 
pureus incarnatus is not spreader to the 
degree that it becomes a menace to its neigh- 
bours.—S. ARNOTT. 

Veronica Lyalli.—This dwarf species is now 
crowded with little sprays of white flowers 
having a rosy centre. For some years it ap- 
peared to be quite hardy, but the late frosts 
of the past winter singed the plants on the 
windy side. Nevertheless, it is a first-rate 
plant either for the rock garden or border, 
and one which spreads freely. At the same 


time, it is easily kept in bounds. It grows 
about 9 inehes high and has deep green, 


leathery leaves, the whole plant a cushion of 
charming flowers during the summer.—H. M. 

The Marguerite Daisy fly.—At p. 318 it is 
stated that ‘‘ insecticides are of little avail as 


they do not get at the pest.’’ ‘Dhis is not 
quite correct, for although insecticides will 
not destroy the grub, by judicious use they 


can be made the means of keeping the plants 
perfectly free from injury. I syringe ny 
plants when the first warm weather in April 
comes, and again at the middle of May, with 
XL All insecticide, which serves the double 
purpose of killing green fly and keeping off 
the Daisy fly. Some years ago I found it im- 
possible to grow Paris Daisies, but now 1 
rarely see any trace of the insect. I also put 
a sprinkling of soot in the compost, as this 
imparts a bitter flavour to the foliage and 
renders it distasteful to the maggot.—J. 
CORNHILL. 


Morea spathacea (syn. Dietes Huttoni).— 


The majority of the Moreas are natives of 
South Africa, and to grow them successfully 
in this country, warm, sheltered positions 


should be chosen and the compost made up of 
gritty, freely-drained soil, such as would be 
chosen for Ixias and other South African 
bulbs and plants. The species referred to is 


at the present time (May 10th) very attrac- 
tive. It is growing at the foot of a south- 
west wall in soil of a very ordinary nature, 


and has not received the least protection for 
the past few yearns. It is a rhizomatous 
species and bears small yellow  Iris-like 
flowers, each 2 inches across, with brown and 
purple markings on the claws and deliciously 
fragrant. The numerous stout flower spikes 
(I counted twenty-two on one plant), each 


3 feet 6 inches lIong, appear together like 
lances through the leaves, each terminated 


by a pair (or more) of flowers. Small side 
sprays appear suecessionally from the joints 
of the main stalk, forming a,branching spray 
of flowers, The large, deep green, eraceful 
leaves each over 4 feet long and arch to 
the ground, being very distinet and attractive 
all the winter; indeed, all the year rownd. 
The individual flowers are not conspicuous, 
but when large numbers appear together it is 
a beautiful and interesting plant.—H. Mark- 
ITAM, 
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Buddleia officinalis.—This new ‘species, 
introduced from China a few years ago, is 
now blooming with me for the first time, and 
well in adyance of any other form. The 
panicles of pale blue flowers with an orange 
eye are sweetly scented, the young wood and 
leaves being covered with a_ silvery-white 
tomentum. ‘The shrub is of rather erect habit 


and, with me, reaches a height of 10 feet.— 
BH. M. 
Hyacinthus amethystinus. — Flowering 


during the latter part of May and well into 
June, 
are by no means plentiful. A fair number of 
bulbs should be planted together in order to 
secure the pleasing effect which a sheet of 


this graceful Hyacinth will produce. The 
little flowers, vivid amethyst in colour, are 


freely borne on elegant Rush-like stents each 
about 14 inches high. I once saw this plant 
bed of 


used as a groundwork to a large 
Anais The bulbs had increased amazingly 
in the loose, open soil, and were flowering 


very freely, covering the earth with a sea of 
the most lovely colour imaginable, an elfect 
which the light shade provided by the Aza leas 
had assisted.—E. MARKHAM. 

Resa altaica.—Once again the Altai Rose is 
in full bloom. “The first flowers of R. altaica 
opened about May 14th. This is one of the 
most reliable of the wild Roses, and a great 
beauty it is, with its creamy-white flowers of 
good-size. A large plant some 6 feet or 8 feet 
high is lovely. In most seasons, after giving 
its flush of bloom in May and June, it gives a 
few flowers again in autumn. _In early June 


my plants will be a mass of flower, which 
gives pleasure to everyone almost, although 


there ‘are still 
single Roses. 
authorities to R. 


some folks who despise the 
It is referred by the botanical 
spinosissima, but is a much 


bigger and bolder Rose in every way than 
the Jittle R. spinosissma, the Burnet Rose, 
of our coasts.—EHss. 

Cheiranthus linifolius. — his charming 


plant finds a host of admirers when in bloom. 
The fragrant pale heliotrope-coloured flowers 
are borne on branching stems each about a 
foot in height and in large numbers; almiowt. 
hiding the deep green tufts of foliage. Its 
flowering season commences with the earliest 
Wallflowers and continues more or less 
throughout the summer. It was sent out by, 
Mr. Clarence Plliot a few years ago, the plant 
having been one of his own discoveries in 
Spain. Of biennial duration, it has proved a 
raluable plant for edging beds, crevices of 
old walls, or bold groups in the rock garden. 
I find it necessary to raise a few seedlings 
each year, these flowering act the same 
seagon if raised early.—M. ; 
Odontoglossum Ge ine this beauti- 
ful Orchid we have a break-away from the 
usual type of Odontoglossum. The scapes are 
pendulous and ave produced simultaneously 


with the new growth. The culture is also. 
slightly different. A eomewhat higher tem- 


perature is needed, and if enjoys a decided 
rest after the pseudo-bulbs are fully matured. 
O. citrosmum iis a native of Mexico, and was 


introduced by Mr. George Barker, of Dir- 
mingham, in 1838. “Lhe collector, M. Roez], 


found ithis species growing on trees, the stout 
branches of the Oaks being literally loaded 
with plants, while the pendulous spikes were 
a yard long, a single scape bearing upwards 
of thirty expanded flowers. The blooms are 
round, the sepals and petals. white, ofiten 
tinged with rose, the lip often a deep shade 
of rose. This Odontoglossum should be sus- 
pended from the reof of the Cattleya-house, 
where it is not too heavily shaded. Pans or 
Teak-wood baskets.are the-best receptacles, 
and they should “be provided with wire 
handles. Good drainage is necessary, and 
nace: compost should consist of Osmunda fibre, 


peat, and Sphagnum Moss -in equal parts. 
Fresh soil is given soon after the flower- 
scapes are removed, and it is made fairly 


this is very useful when bulbous plants . 
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firm. During active growth a copious supply 
of water is needed, but when the pseudo 
bulbs are completed the supply should be 
gradually diminished. Throughout the wins 
ter and spring an occasional watering will be 
sufficient. The pseudo-bulbs may shriy 

slightly, but this need cause no anxiety, for 
they soon plump up when water is applied 
more liberally. When growth starts in th 

spring the roots must still be kept on.the dry 





side-until the flower-spike appears.—T. W. By 
Clematis calycina.—Has anyone a_ good | 


word for Clematis calyeina? I have grown a 
plant under this name for some years, and 
while it bas certainly served its purpose i 
respect of filling up ffs allotted space, it is by 
no means—at least, in my opinion—a plant to. 
be desired. It blooms sc: antily, its flowers of 
a dingy yellow shade. [ am under. the ime 
pression that the plant is wrongly named, but 
I have been unable to verify my 
W.McG. 


sunny 


Cilia dianthoides.—Planted on a 
bank, this. fascinating, little gem, scarcely 


The flowers, 
are pink} 


2 inehes high, is now in bloom. 
sich about an inch in. diameter, 


with a chocolate throat, mot unlike a single 
Dianthus. The whole plant, with its fine, 


hairy foliage, is so minute that it would pass 
unnoticed but for its large and pretty flowers. 
It is one of the hardy and rarely seen annuals 


suspicion. | 


from Carnie and was ra ee ee | 
1833.—E. M. ; + | 


' Soldaneila montana. Growimeg on the north) 
side of an evergreen hedge 
now (June lst) blooming for the second time 

this season. I-was told by 
protecting with a pane of. glass during the 
winter would better ensure certain and early 
blooming. This I have practised, and flower- 

tems have been freely produced at an early 
date. This year I took off the glass two days 
before 9 degs. of frost came, “and therefore 
lost all the bloom. This Sold anetla posse aise | 
i quiet beauty which renders it very attrac: 





, this Soldanella is | 


an expert that | 


tive, and it is so distinet from other dwart | 


hardy plants that anyone seeing it for the 
first time would, I am sure, like to grow ity 
I have not grown it in the full sun, and can- 
not, therefore, say how it behaves in full exe 
posure, but to’all appearances it rejoices il 
natural shade. It is a fine thing for the 
alpine-house, the flowers coming a fme colour 
where protected. Grown in a pan with good 
culture during the summer and wintered in a 
cold-frame where it Gan get hard frozen it 
can be brought imto the greenhouse’ to bloom, 

Those who care to grow it in this way will be 
pleased with it.—J> CorNHILL i 





Rosa Moyesi.—This is one of the most at | 
tractive of the several new species of Rose | 
that have been introduced from China during} 
the present century, and it is quite distinct | 
fromany Rose previously grown in this couue | 
try. Ina state of Natire it altains a height | 
of 10 feet when ‘growing in good soil, and om 
good Rose soils in this country it appears| 
likely to reach its full size. The leaves are} 
dark green above and glaucous-green beneath. | 
The flowers, each about 2) inches across and | 
usually produced singly, but occasionally in} 
pairs, are of a peculiar shade of dark red, | 


the colour the principal attraction. The) 
a . . - 
fruits are, however, also conspicuous for 


they are bright red and about 1} inches long. | 
Although it is often supplied as a grafted oF 
budded plant, it is more satisfactory wae 
grown on its own roots, and seedlings 0 

plants raised from cuttings or layers should | 
besprocured whenever possible. Like other | 
Roses, it gives the most satisfactory results| 
when planted’ on heavy loams approaching a) 
clayey consistency, and some yery fine speck | 
mens exist in Eesex gardens. In the hands | 


of the hybridist this species ought to produee | 
quite a distinct group of ¢ 
any 

VV 2 IS 


arden Roses; at 


rate, it would be well. eaonth a trial. 
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ROSES. 


Weeping Roses Indoors. 
Lorry structures, especially in those where 
no provision is made for planting out, are 
often a source of anxiety to those responsible 
for their furnishing. At the same time, such 
houses have certain advantages over those 
where the bulk of space is planted with half- 
hardy flowering shrubs, climbers, and other 
decorative subjects, always provided there 
are suflicient growing houses, as then the 
grower is able to set out to the best advan- 


tage many flowering plants which would 
otherwise be crowded together, and never 


fully aypreciated. From March to well into 
June tall-growing flowering subjectis are none 
too plentiful ; consequently Roses of ram- 
bling habit prove most useful. Grown in the 
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length, however, they never fail to receive 


due praise, which is ‘enhanced when they 
are viewed under artificial light. Their 


CULTURE is not attended by any difficulty, 
intelligent treatment never failing to obtain 
the desired quantity of young wood, from 


which next season’s flowers are produced. 
After their period of beauty has passed 
pruning should be directed with the object 


of encouraging a maximum of young shoots. 
Lt is not a wise plan to use the knife indis 
criminately among the late-flowering shoots, 
for from some may have sprung one or two 
vigorous sub-laterals that if would be folly 
to get rid of. At-the saine time, the object 
in pruning is the same as with those grow- 
ing in the open, the encouragement of 
many growths from the base of the tree as 
possible, and the prevention of overcrowding. 
If necessary to repot, fransfer the ball with 
as little disturbance as possible to a recep- 
tacle two or three sizes larger. Employ a 


as 





Rose Constance Casson. 


ordinary manner—that is, with their 9-feet 
to 12-feet growths trained according to the 
position most.suitable for the house they are 
to bloom in, displays them in a most agree- 
able manner. The mode of training which 
appeals to me the most is as weeping stan- 
dards. In this form they have become a re- 
coznised feature of the pleasure grounds, 
where a sheltered position Gan be given over to 
them, and it is doubtful when at their best 
if there is anything more charming. Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha, and Paul Transon are a 
few that sueceed in this manner when 
budded on Briar stems up to a height of 6 
feet or more. With age the weeping branches 
hide completely the souree of their support, 
and present a rounded column of colour not 
obtained. without much trouble in any other 


way. ‘To such proportions indoor standards 
are not usually required to grow, and_ it 


be necessary to confine them to 
shorter stems for ease in grouping or Jack 
of headroom in the growing houses. On any 


fair amount of drainage, strong, fibrous 
loam, some well-rotted manure, and a 
sprinkling of 34-inch bones and old rubble to 
keep it open. Firm potting is necessany to 
promote short-jointed, sturdy shoots. Speci- 
mens in no immediate need of more rooting 
space will benefit fron: having some of the 
surface soil removed, and top-dressed with 
loam to which has been added a_ liberal 
sprinkling of some approved fertiliser. Fol- 
lowing on this the aim should be to promote 


rapid growth, so that in due course the 
plant may be stood in the open, in order 
to heeome thoroughly ripened with the 


early autumn sun. This is really the most, 
important detail of all, and unless it is made 
possible satisfaction can hardly be expected, 
A house where a growing atmosphere ean be 
maintained soon accomplishes its objeet. It 
will be necessary to exercise caution in‘ root 
watering until growth is active, but in the 
meantime use the syringe freely on the 
foliage, and keep the surroundings moist, 


ao 
VOI 


VENTILATE according to the weather, but 
close early for a few weeks, in order that 
the growth may benefit from a_ certain 


Mildew quickly 
on the first 
flowers of 


amount of pent-up sun-heat. 
follows on any draughts, and 
sign dust the affected part with 
sulphur, or, better still, spray with a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium dissolved in 
water at the rate of 4 oz. to 10z. in a gallon 


of water. The only fault against this is 
dhat it discolours white paint, Red spider 
thrives in a dry atmosphere, while aphis 
will appear under any conditions, but is 


easily kept in cheek by light fumigating. As 
growth develops, see that the roots do- not 
want for water, and give them liberal assist- 
ance by applying liquid manure or some fer- 
tiliser onee or twice a week. Admit more 
air as the season advances, and stand them 
Less 


in the open some time in August. 
water will then be needed. October should 
find them removed to a frost-proof house, 


where they should be practieally at rest until 
ventle forcing begins in the New Year. 


J. 


Rose Constance Casson. 

THis new Hybrid Tea, which was given a 
Certifieate of Merit when shown by Messrs. 
B. R- Cant and Sons before the Committee of 
the National Rose Society on April 27th, re- 
sembles the Rose Gorgeous, though the pefals 
lave more substance, with an old gold tinge 
running through them. 


Dwarf Polyantha Reses.—I have long since 
come to the conclusion that the section of 
Roses known-as Dwarf Polyantha is much 
neglected, particularly by lovers. of the 
Queen of Flowers whose gardens are compara- 
tively small. If I may say so, most people 
who grow Roses fail to take them seriously; 
indeed, they are looked upon by not a few 
much in the same way as the single Chrys- 
anthemums were when first introduced, as 
somewhat inferior. Times change, and many 
are beginning to wake up to the fact that 
they possess good qualities that are worth 
their consideration. For the small gardener 
these Polyantha Roses are particularly ser- 
viceable, as he can make use of them in beds 
and borders where those of larger growth 
cannot be conveniently accommodated. 
Briefly, their qualities are as follows :—(1) 
Pretty for cutting and possess: many shades 
of colour. (2) are very dwarf and ‘‘ mass” 
well if planted together in beds or used for 


middle rows of borders. (3) Give~ little 
trouble: all that is necessary is a_ slight 
pruning now and then and a help with 
manure. (4) Bloom over a long time and 
vield bunches or clusters that give a nice 
appearance tou garden. _Some of them flower 
on and off from June toe October. Here are 


some of the varieties worth looking after :— 
Katherine Zemet, small clusters, pure white; 
Lamesch, 


Mignonette, pale” rose; Leonie 
eoppery-red and gold; Primula, rosy-pink, 


centre white; Maman Levavasseur (syn. 
Baby Dorothy), carmine; crimson; 
Golden Fairy, yellowish-buff;, White Pet, pure 
white: Aennchen Muller, bright rose; Ellen 
Poulsen, cherry-red.—DERBY. 

The Wichuraiana Roses in S.W. Scotland.— 
The Wichuraiana Roses have suffered badly 
here this season. The mild, wet, open autumn 
led to their making strong, soft shoots, and 
during the winter they made a good deal of 
growth. With the changeable spring they 
suffered greatly, and many of the best growths 
were injured and the weaker shoots quite 
destroyed. Practically all these Wichuraiana 
hybrids have suffered in this way, and the 
prospects of flowers from them are meagre in 
the extreme. One or two plants appear to 
have been killed outright. Most of them wil! 
eventually recover, but not in time to give 
us the benefit: of their full beauty this year, 
Rose, 


Jessie, 
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Greenhouse Heaths. 


ALTHOUGH hard-wooded Heaths are at the 
present day under a cloud, a few species are 
grown in considerable numbers by those who 
make a specialty of supplying Covent Garden 
Market and other florists shops of London. 
Most of these belong to what are popularly 
termed sofit-wooded kinds, whose ipropaga- 
tion is less difficult than in the case of their 
hard-wooded relatives: Still, they require 
very careful treatment, and do not associate 
well with other plants, for which reason nur- 
serymen who gpecialise in their culture grow 
them on such an extensive scale that many 
houses are given up entirely to them. 
The principal kinds now grown are :- 


WRICA CANDIDISSIMA, at the present time in 
flower. This forms a rather upright plant, 


clothed with 
tubular-shaped blossoms. 

Erica CAFFRA.—This is a small, densely- 
branched little bush, whose tiny | white 
flowers are borne in great profusion during 
the winter months. 

ERICA CAVENDISHIANA.—Remarkable for its 
yellow blossoms, which cause it to stand out 
conspicuous from its associates. This blooms 
in date spring and early summer 

ERICA CERINTHOIDES _CORONATA.—The ~ deep 
scarlet flowers of this are produced when 
comparatively few greenhouse Heaths are in 
bloom—namely, in the month of July. ii 
needs more care than some of the others. 

[RICA GRACILIS.—The tiny, purplish-red 
flowers of this Heath are borne in great pro- 
fusion during the autumn and early winter 
months. There is a. variety—vernalis—that 
blooms in the spring. It is of a more wpright 
habit than the type. . A fine and now very 
popular variety of Hrica gracilis is nivalis, 
with blossoms almost, if not quite, white. 
Compared with the others it is of recent in- 
troduction, but if soon became extensively 
grown. 

RICA HYBRIDA.-~An upright-growing Heath, 
with comparatively large, bright red flowers. 
It was at one time a general favourite, but 
is not now grown to the same extent as it 
formerly was. 

MRICA HYEMALIS. This winter-flowering 
Heath has long been extensively grown for 
market, yet, strange to say, its early history 
seems to be unknown, though it is generally 
regarded as of hybrid origin. ~The flowers, 
which are borne in great profusion, are of a 
wprelty shade of rose-pink and white.” There 
is also a variety—alba—with pure. white 
Both forms of Hrica hyemalis 

ready sale about Christmas 


whose shoots are freely 
white, 


pure 





blossoms. 
meet with a 
time. 

HRICA MELANTHERA. — A sturdy-growing 
bush, which towards the end of the old year 
or early in the new one beams a great pro- 
fusion of tiny flowers, in colour a kind of 
pinkish-mauve, with conspicuous blackish 
anthers. These flowers have a most uncom- 
mon fragrance. This Hrica is less particular 
in its cultural ‘requirements than most 
Heaths, and may be allowed 10 assume a 
natural bushy form without any pruning. 

ERICA PERSOLUTA.—This is of a somewhat 
open style of growth, and in spring bears « 
large quantity of small, reddish flowers. 
There is an exceedingly pretitiy variety—alba 
—in which the blossoms are pure white. I 
have seen this doing duty on festive occa- 
sions under the guise of White Heather. 

ERICA  PROPENDENS. — A spring-flowering 
Heath, whose bell-shaped flowers are of a 
pleasing shade of lilae. It is a very pretty 
and distinct kind that has come a good deal 
to the fore within recent years. 

ERIcA SPENCERIANA.—The flowers 





of this, 


which are of a kind of purplish-lilac shade, 
vary somewhat in hue. It has a good, sturdy 
habit of growth, and in late spring is very 
useful for decoration. 

WRICA VENTRICOSA. — A 
Heath, whose tubular-shaped, purplish-red 
blossoms are borne in terminal whor'ls. 
There are several varieties, but through the 
whole of them there runs a strong family 
likeness. Generally speaking, this flowers in 
late spring and early sumaner. 

ERIcA VERTICILLATA.—Like  WHrica  cerin- 
fihoides, this blooms in July or thereabouts. 
The flowers are particularly showy, being 
almost scarlet in colour. It needs more care- 
ful treatment than some of the others. 

Brica WILMorEANA.—Thbis forms a 
succession to Erica hyemalis, and, like that, 


dwarf-growing 


oo! 1 


is regarded as a hybrid, whose erigin is 
unknown. The habit of Hrica Wilmoreana 


is, however, more sturdy than that of Hrica 
hyemalis, and the flowers longer. Further- 
more, they are deeper in colour. 

Of late yearns quite a trade has sprung up 
in miniwture but well-flowered examples of 
some of the kinds above referred to. 

Wet: 





Abutilons. 


THESE. are seldom met with to-day except in 
large establishments, where they are not. in- 
frequently used in outdoor bedding in con- 
nection with sub-tropical arrangements. But 
it is not-for this I would press upon readers 
the claims of a plant all too little known; 
rather would I emphasise its importance as 
a subject worthy of greenhouse culture, inas- 
much as, with.a little scheming Abutilons 
may be had in bloom the greater part of the 
year. They are not fastidious, and may be 
propagated and grown just as simply and 
easily as one cultivates Fuchsias. This, I 
fear, is not the general opinion. There is, I 
faney, an idea in the minds of some who have 
had little or no practical experience of them, 
that several years must elapse before any- 
thing like a show of flowers may be antici- 
pated, and if comes somewhat as a surprise to 
be reminded that Abutilons can be raised from 
seed and bloomed in a single season, but such 
is the case. There is.no better time than 
February or March for sewing seed, and this 
should be in. pots or pans of any light 
material, within the warmth of a propagator 
or greenhouse where the naising of seed is 
taking place; in. fact, the atmosphere of a 
greenhouse is of itself sufficient for them 
without any further additional heat, as, 
although the seed is, at times, somewhat slow 
in germinating, the young plants are better 
when brought on steadily. Potting off 
separately should take place when the seed- 
lings are an inch or so high, and they should 
receive their next shift as Soon as there are 
indications that the roots have got well round 
the small pots. Starving fhe roots should be 
avoided, and they must not be allowed to be- 
come dry repeatedly, One may from an early 
sowing, and by growing the plants on in the 
greenhouse, have nice specimens 18 inches or 
so in height, carrying a good number of blos- 
soms by August. Further than this, it is 
possible by pinching off the buds—if one so 
wishes—to have them in bloom most of the 
winter where heat is kept up for miscellaneous 
plants. If these facts were known and under- 
stood about Abutilons we should see more of 
them. 
is made to them in the gardening Press, 
which leads one to the conclusion that few 
grow them, and it is rarely that they are 
asked for. WoOODBASTWICK. 


It is significant that little reference © 
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Anthurium Scherzerianum. 


WHERE a stove temperature is maintained 
this showy-flowered Aroid is not at all difi- 
cult to grow, its richly-coloured spathes re- 
maining fresh and bright for a considerable 


time. When first introduced this Anthurium 
was, aS an ornamental subject, much in- 


ferior to the best forms of the present day, 
as in the early ones the spathes were small, 
and, as a rule, much twisted, so that they 
appeared to be less in size than they really 
were. <After a time, however, improved 
forms, still with scarlet flowers, made their 
appearance. The most celebrated of them 
was Wardi, which was the principal kind 
grown for exhibition when specimen plants 
were so popular. The spathes of this are 


unusually large, round, and flat. Other 
varietal names at one time often met with 
were giganteum, grandiflorum, and mavxi- 
mum, but as they were often selected from 
seedlings the whole of the plants bearing 


these Names were not of equal merit. <A 
eolour variety remarkable for its rich, deep- 
scarlet spathes is sanguineum. ‘The flowers 
are, however, somewhat smaller than in the 
large-spathed varieties just mentioned. 
When the flowers are fertilised with their 
own pollen I bave found sanguineum to come 
true from ‘seed, there’ being scarcely any 
difference between the progeny. 

The white-flowered~ variety—album—was, 
as first grown, a poor, insignificant thing, but 


improved forms gradually made their 
appearance. The best of this section is 
Duviverianum, with large,  well-shaped 
flowers of a pure white tint. Anthuriums 


with spotted spathes originated from the 
crossing of the white and scarlet kinds. The 
first knowns = as tothschildianum, was 
raised in the gardens_of Baron Rothschild at 
Ferriéres, in France. This varietal name is 
now generally applied to all the spotted 
forms, but among them the marking varies 
considerably,,some having a white ground 
colour freckled with minute dots of red, 
while in others the spots are larger and 
differently arranged. Besides these items the 
ground colour also .waries somewhat. Pink- 
spathed. forms are-also sometimes met with, 
the best co far as I know being- Madame 
Dalliere. 
The raising of A. Scherzerianum, oer the 
Flamingo Flower as it is popularly termed, 
from seed is very interesting. -The 
takes about a year to ripen from the fer- 
tilisation of the flowers. > When this stage is 
reached it is shown by the pulp in which the 
seeds are embedded becoming of an orange- 
scarlet colour. As soon as this colour is 


assumed the seeds .are on the point of drop- > 


ping. Care must be taken not to pick them 
before they are quite ripe. The seeds are 
then, surrounded with a glutinous pulp, 
which is best removed by rubbing up with a 
little dry silver sand... This will render the 
sowing a very easy matter. Whether the 
seeds are sown in pots or pans these 
receptacles must be quite cléan and -well 
drained. A> suitable compost in which to 
sow the seeds may. be made up of peat, 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, and ~silyer sand. 
This must be pressed down moderately firm 
and made level. On this surface the seeds 
should) be sown and just covered with some 
clean silver sand. The best place for the seed- 
pots is in a close propagating-case where a 
gentle bottom heat is maintained, as under 
these conditions the young plants will quickly 
make their appearance. When large enough 
they may be potted singly in the same kind of 
compost, and, if returned to the propagating- 
case, will make more rapid headway during 
their earlier stages than if this protection is 
not afforded them. In the case of established 
plants the best time to repot them is when the 
blossoms are over, say some time during the 
summer. While different composts have been 
used it must be borne in mind that the most 
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suitable is of such a nature as will allow the 
water to pass away freely. A mixture of peat 
pulled to pieces with the hand, chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, silver sand, and = small 
nodules of charcoal will suit this Anthurium 
well. Effective drainage must, of course, be 
provided, as, when growing freely, a liberal 
amount of. water is very necessary, and at the 
same time stagnant moisture is injurious. In 
potting, the greater part of the old soil must 
he removed, and the new worked very care- 
fully around the roots. A moist atmosphere 
is very necessary to the well-being of this 
Anthurium, and it also needs to be shaded 


from the sun. Insect pests rarely give any 
trouble. When in a cut state the bright- 


coloured spathes last a long time in water. 
5 Wests 


Zonal Pelargoniums Failing. 


I sHouLD be so glad if you could tell me the 
reason of the leaves of my Pelargonium 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


One effect of an excess of stimulants is to 
‘ause the leaves to become ‘soft and flabby, 
and their cells overcharged with <moisture. 
In this state they fall a ready prey to disease. 
The leaves sent point to a gouty condition 
having set in, which will only be cured by a 
less liberal course of living. As you seem 
loth to sacrifice the flowers, we should ad- 
vise you to lessen the stimulants, and take 
eare not to overwater them for the rest of the 
season. After that, the better plan will be 
to leave the plants untouched till the spring, 
when they may be cut down. * If this is done in 
the autumn, the new growth is likely to be 
weak and decay, which will be difficult to 
arrest, may set in. During the winter the 
plants should be kept fairly dry at the roots. 
Then in spring, as soon as the new shoots 
begin to grow, the plants should be shaken 
clear of the old soil, and be repotted in some 
good, sweet compost, say turfy loam, light- 
ened by a little leaf-mould and sand. Wihen 


337 


—lilae or purplish-white—are not unlike those 
of Galega officinalis.—Scor. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


The Chinese Hound’s-Tongue. 


Tats, though an annual, sows itself so freely 
that it ought to be as good as many perennials 
in most gardens. In some places it, unfor- 
tunately, becomes a weed. It is a_ late 
bloomer and is very effective when arranged 
loosely in a vase. Seedlings stand the winter 
well, those left to grow where the seeds fell 
making the best plants. The colour is a 
beautiful blue. 





Spanish and English Irises for cutting.— 
Those who may have to supply cut flowers 





The Chinese Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglossum amabile) in the house. 


(Paul Crampel) going so soft and discoloured, 
as per samples enclosed. I have asked every 
gardener I know about here. The leaves go 
limp, although I water regularly and freely, 
and give occasional doses of Clay's fertiliser 
and guano. The plants are about 4 feet 
high, and give plenty of flowers of good size, 
4-inch to 6-inch heads, but I cannot under- 
stand why the leaves flag. Of course, it 
makes the stems almost leafless, and as they 
bloom so well, I do not care to cut them 
down, but must do so as soon as flowering is 
over. The house is heated in winter, and has 
been up to middle April. The plants stand 
on a stage, on which are galyanised trays 
filled ‘with pebbles. /There is plenty of ven- 
tilation.—J. M. 

* {In our opinion, the cause of the trouble 
is an excess of stimulants at the roots, and 
possibly too much water. The appearance 
of the leaves also suggests insufficient ven- 
tilation, but that is negatived by your note. 


the plants are turned out of their pots, you 
will probably find that some of the roots are 
very long. These may at fhat time be short- 
ened back, thus enabling the plants to be 
put into comjparatively small jpots, from 
which they may be shifted into larger ones 
when necessary. The tops of the old plants 
when cut down may be inserted as cuttings, 
which will, during the spring, soon root. As 
the old plants get well furnished with roots, 
an occasional stimulant will be helpful, but 
avoid an excess. ] 





Swainsonia galegifolia.—At one time S. 
galegifolia was a favourite gfeenhouse 
elimber, being usually trained on the roof or 
upon a light wire trellis. In small pots or 
when neglected as to watering, thrips are 
liable to injure the plants, but if grown 
strongly in a well-prepared bed@—good loam 
with a little cow-manure—they give every 
satisfaction. As its name implies, the blooms 


which will endure a long railway journey and 
which will last for some time ought to plant 
a few cold-frames with Spanish and English 
lrises. The blooms of these come well in 
advance of those from the open, the Hnglish 
Irises succeeding the Spanish Irises, while, 
when the former from the frames are over, 
the Spanish Irises, succeeded in turn by the 
Mglish varieties, are available from the open 
borders. In this way a regular succession of 
these admirable blooms may be maintained 
over quite a long season. It is best, when 
planting these Irises for cutting, to put in in 
quantity a few good sorts rather than mixed 
lots, because in the former case good supplies 
of any given colour can be had at one time. 
In picking, let the blooms be on the point of 
expanding their first. flower, and if tied in 
bunches of a dozen, and each bunch wrapped 
carefully in tissue paper, packing firmly, but 
not tightly in box or hamper, these Irises will 
travel well.—Scor. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Onion Mildew: Its Cause, Cure, and 
Prevention. 


DuRING the coming weeks Onion growers 
should keep a sharp look-out for the first 
signs of mildew, a pernicious fungus which 
occurs very generally in Onion beds, It 
usally appears towards the end of June, and 
the first symptoms are pale spots or blotches 
on the leayes. These blemishes occur chiefly 
on the upper part of the leaf, gradually in- 
creasing in size and merging into one another 
until the whole leaf is affected and finally 
withers up. If the spots be examined they 
will be found to be eovered with a greyish- 
white powder, changing later into a dingy 
violst. This powder is made up of the spores 
of the fungus, and is best seen early in the 


day before the dew has dried. he spores 
are produced in great profusion and imfect 


neighbouring plants. As the disease proceeds, 
the smooth surface that characterises the 
healthy leaf gives place to a roughness easily 
detectable to the touch, and this character- 
istie clearly distinguishes mildew from injury 
arising from other causes- At a later stage 
of the attack black spots often develop in the 
mildewed areas, and in certain cases the 
whole of the infeeied portion may turn blaek, 
This change, however; is due not to the 
fungus itself, but to a black mould called 
Macrosporium paraskhicum, or ‘* Jarge- 
spored parasite,’ which often follows it. The 
presence of the black mould among Onions is 
usually a sign that the crop has suffered from 
mildew earlier in the season. 

This fungus differs from true mildews, of 
which the distinctive mark that the 
mycelium or spawn is external, Onion mil- 
dew fungus has the mycelium internal, living 
inside the leaf and producing external fila- 
ments only when it is about to fruit. In this 
raspect it resembles the Potato blight fungus, 
to which it is closely allied. Under the micro- 
seope the diseased sipot shows the leaf to be 
densely permeated by the mycelium, spores 
being produced on very minute branch threads 
emerging through the stomata or breathing 
pores in such a way as to form a furry layer 
on the surface of the leaf. It is this furry 
Inver that makes the mildewed spots rough to 
the touch. Another form of the spore, known 
as the resting spore, is produced inside the 
decaying leaves. These fall to the ground 
with the dead leaves, but do not rot with 
them, and thoroughly infect the soil, thus 
causing a renewal of the attack in the follow- 
ing year. Hyen when buried they retain their 
vitality for several years and germinate when 
they are brought to the surface. Should 
Onions happen to be planted at any point 
within range of germination they will be sure 
to suffer. 

The fungus does not attack the bulbs, but is 
confined to the leaves. Its presence means, 
however, that the bulks will not grow to any 
size, and in bad cases mildew may destroy 
the crop entirely. An effective check is spray- 
ing or dusting with a fine dry powder fungi- 
cide, but this treatment will succeed only if 
it is applied early. Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixtures of about the same strength as that 
used for Potato disease make a useful and 
effective application. Spraying should begin 
about the end of June, and if the weather be 
damp and cloudy the operation should be re- 


is 


peated at intervals of ten days.” The best 
time to spray is early in the morning. The 
smooth surfaee of the Onion leat does not 


permpil the spraying mixture to adhere very 
well, and therefore some growers prefer to 
dust the leaves with a dry powder. This 


should be apphied when the plants are wet 
Other suitable, applications are 


with dew. 


flowens of sulphur, black sulphur, or a mix- 
ture of powdered lime and sulphur, one part 
of lime to two of sulphur. The powdér may 
be applied by means of a sulphurator or 
bellows. The disease usually spreads from 
one or more centres, especially if the Onions 
have been autumn-sown. 

sadlyainfected individual plants should be 
removed and burned before the disease ean 
spread. After the removal of the infected 
plants ithe remainder should be sprayed. 
Growers Gannot be too careful to bear in 
mind the fact that the resting spores are the 
most dangerous. It is, therefore, imperative 
to avoid soil where badily-disaased plants 
have previously existed. It -is absolutely 
essential to burn diseased tops; they should 
never be thrown upon the refuse-heap or into 
the piggery. : 

For further information on the growing of 
Onion plauts and the detection and prevention 
of mildew, cultivators should refer to the 
Ministry of Agriculture's Leaflet No. 178. 





The White Rot Disease of Onion 
Bulbs. | 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE.—Onions become 
atitacked with white rot when the soil in 
which they are sown or planted. is-contami- 
mated with the fungus. They usually first 
show symptoms of attack at the end of Maty 
ov early in June. As might be expected in 
the case of a disease contracted from ‘the 
soil, the atitack Gommences with individual 
plants located indiscriminately over the beds, 
but if the soil is heavily contaminated prac- 
tically all the plants will be affected. Autumn- 
sown plants appear to be the earliest to 
suffer, but spring-sown Onions suffer equal! V5 
and, being smaller, are more quickly killed, 
and are sometimes destroyed in lange num- 
bers. The earliest visible symptom is one of 
Wilting and yellowing of the foliage. The 
oldest leaves turn yellow and fall over, and 
later the other leaves also collapse. If the 
diseased plants are gently pulled they will 
be found to come up very readily, and Closer 
examination will show that the roots have 
been invaded by fungus mycelium or spawn, 
and have been almost entirely destroyed, It 
is probable that in all cases the roots are at- 
tacked before the bulb. Warm, damp weather 
ayipears to be specially favourable ito the 
growth of the parasite, and when these con- 
ditions exist the fungus develops rapidly 
round the base of the bulb, and soon covers 
it with a mass of fluffy white fungus-spawn 
or mycelium. This white mycelium is very 
characteristic of the white rot disease, and 
distinguishes it at once from. all other 
diseases of the Onion. When the disease is 
still further advanced, it will be found that 
the fluffy mycelium has largely disappeared, 
or has been replaced by a more closely fitting 
weft, which penetrates also imto the tissues 
of the bulb. At this stage the surface of the 
bulb shows the presence of numerous black, 
epherical bodies, ahout the size of small 
Toppy seed (05 mm. diam.), and termed 
sclerolia. The sclerotia” are the resting 
bodies of the fungus (corresponding in «a 
rough way with seeds), and it is by 
means of these that the pamasite persists in 
the soil from year to ~year. The © fungal 
threads continue to penetrate the tissues of 
the bulb, devouring the cel-contents, and 
forming numerous sclerotia, until finally the 
bulb becomes shrunken and dried up. The 


sclerotia are produced in large numbers on- 
the diseased plants, and it is obvious that if 
the bulbs are left in the ground the soil he- 
comes thoroughly contaminated with the 
fungus. White rot is most in evidence from 
the beginning of June to early August. By 
August it has mostly killed or destroyed the- 
affected plants, and comparatively few new 
infections appear to take place after that 
date. 

METHOD OF REPRODUCTION AND OVER-WINTERING 
—In order to combat the disease intelligently 
it is essential to know the lifedhistory of the 
qarasite and its methods of propagation and 
penpetuation, Notwithstanding the ~ most 
careful search during the last two years, the 
only method of reproduction. which has been 
observed is the germination of the above-de- 
seribed seleroitia. It has heen found, by 
means of artificial cultures in test-tubes, that 
under suitable conditions of warmth and 
moisture these bodies put forth ordinary 
vegetative filaments, which develop into a 
new growth of myceliim. ‘The same method 
of germination, without doubt, takes place 
in the soil where the .mycelium produced 
would invade the, roots of any Onion plants 
which were present. It would appear, there- 
fore, that under natural conditions ‘the 
seclerotia formed on the diseased bulbs in the 
summer remain dormant in the soil during 
winter, germinate in the late. spring, and 
thus bring about the infection of the new 
crop. Another point of great practical im- 
portance is the length of time the sclerotia 
retain their vitality. It is impossible to 
make an_exact statement-as to this, -since 
infected soil has not been long enough under 
examination. From accounts collected from 
market gardeners and others, it would aip- 
pear that -the fungus persists in the soil for 
a considerable period, at least three or four. 
years, and, judging by analogy with allied 
species, the Sclerotia may survive consider- 
ably longer. 


METHOD oF spREAD.—The introduction of the 
disease into new localities obviously takes 
place through such means as the distribution 
of soil containing, sclerotia, the planting of 
diseased plants and sets, or througih the care- 
less disposal of contaminated refuse or 
manure. Local spread is probably chiefly ac- 
counted for through the vse of contaminaited 
manure and rubbish, or the seattering of 
affected soit. For the spreading over larger 
areas, the. distribution of diseased seedlings 
is no doubt mainly responsible. Seedling 
Onions for planting are brought to market 
in quantities in April and May. These are - 
often reared on infected land, and on more 
than one occasion the white mycelium of the 
white rot has been noted on retail supplies. 


“The. diseased plants are distributed to gar- 


dens and allotments, and, though seedling 
qilants probably produce but relatively few 
sclerotia, a sufficient number are developed 
to contaminate the. soil, so that with subse- 
quent erops of Onions the.tendency. is for 
the disease to inerease year by year. This is 
especially the case when Onions are re- 
peatedly grown in the same land, and very 
much less ¢o when’a long interval is allowed. 
The disease may also be spread by the use 
of slightly diseased ‘‘ sets,’? when the attack 
is so slight-as not materially to injure the 
bulb or to attract attention. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF VARIETIES AND OTHER CROPS. 
—As far as the present observations go, most 
of the common varieties of Onions apnear to 
be subject to white rot. Shallots, as a rule, 
are markedly .resistant, and have been ob- 
served growing side by side with diseased 
Onions, but remaining perfectly free from at- 
tack. On one occasion, however, Shallots 
erown at Kew were affected, and a number 
of bulbs were completely killed, and one 
other case of this crop being diseased has _ 
been observed. Leeks also do not appear to 
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suffer as a rule, but two instances of slight 
attacks on Leeks have been noted. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN WHITE ROT AND OTHER 
prskAsks.—The effect of white rot as seen in 
the folinge somewhat resembles an attack biy 
fhe maggot of the Onion fly. Mhat disease, 
however, is distinguished by the presence of 
the maggots in the bulbs, and the absence of 
the white fungus mycelium and the black 
seclerotin. ‘The decay, moreover, is usually 
of the nature of a wet rather than a dry rot 
(see Leaflet No. 31). Of fungus diseases, the 
most generally distributed is mildew. This 
occurs as a whitish-lilac or grey mildew on 
the leaves, the bulb remaining free from 
attack (see Leaflet No..178). Onion smut, a 
recently imtroduced and serious disease, is 
distinguished by the presence of streaks of 
black spore-masses in the leaves and outer 
scales. 

The disease with which white rot is most 


likely to be confused, exeept by expert 
myeologists, is that caused by the fungus 
named by the American botanist, M. T. 


Munn, Botrytis allii. In its typical form, 
however, the Botrytis disease is easy to dis- 
ftinguish by the fact that (1) it is the leaves 
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ment of Agriculture, states in a letter jthat it 
is plentiful around Dublin, but no published 
record exists of its occurrence in either of 
{hese countries. In some of the marivet giar- 
dens near London il ds prevalent over exiten 


sive areas, and causes much trouble, esipe- 
cially amongst spring Onions. Near Man 


chester also it is said to cause very serious 
losses. From Voegline’s account, the disease 
is evidently serious in Italy, but ‘owing to 
the confusion existing between while rot and 
the Botrytis disease little is known as to its 
exact distribution om the Continent. No re- 
Gord ayypears to exist om its occurrenee in 
America. 

MeE?rinops oF coNTROL.—The only means at 
present known of exterminating white rot, 
once it becomes established in any part of a 
garden or field, is by starving out the fungus 
from the soil. This can only be effected by 
keeping the ground free from Onions and 
allied crops for a number of years. The 
exact length of time that is necessary cannot 
be stated, but, judging by analogy, eight or 
even ten years may not be too long. During 
this period: the soil should be ‘‘ worked ’’ as 
much as possible, although the utmost care 





Iris gracilipes. 


and the top of the bulb rather than the 
roots and hase of the bulbs that suffer ; (2) 
the mould which is present is grey, and not 
white; and (8) the disease usualhy com- 
mences later in the year—namely, in late 
summer and autumn. Botrytis is particu- 
larly prevalent in wet seasons, and on poorly 
ripened bulbs. It is, indeed, often respon- 
sible for very serious losses in storage. 
totrytis agrees with the white rot fungus in 
producing sclerotia, but these are usually 
larger and flatter tihan in white rot. Occa- 
sionally the two diseases are found in the 
same bulb. A full account of the Botrytis 
disease As it occurs in America has recently 
been published by M. T. Munn (New York 
Agric. Expt. Station (Geneva), Bull. 437, 
1917). 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIE DISFASE.—In England 
white wot is very widespread, and is found 
especially in gardens, market gardens, and 
allotments. In the Report of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Plant Disease Survey for 1918 
it is listed from fifteen counties ; it doubtless 
oceurs in all parts of England. Mr. G. P. 
Berry, of the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
observed the disease near Edinburgh, and 
Dr. G. H. Pethybridge, of the Irish Depart- 





should be taken that contaminated soil is mot 


conveyed to clean land. It would be ad- 
visable. to make any new Onion beds at a 
considerable distance from the infested 


When once the bulbs become attacked 
practically nothing can be done fo save 
them; the disease will gradually work 
through and destroy the whole bulb. As a 
general rule, and when jpracticable,. the 
diseased jplants should be removed as early 
as possible before the formation of sclerotia 
takes place. The plants should be carefully 


land. 


dug up, removed from the ground, and 
burned. If this is persisted in during the 


entire season further infestation of the soil 
by. sclerotia will be prevented. In the case 
of small beds in private gardens amd allot- 


ments, when Jarge bulbs are affected and 
the altitack appears to be general, if may 


the entire crop at once be- 


even pay to lift 
fore the whole bed: becomes infected. The 
healthy bulbs, being immature, should not 


be stored, but put aside for immediate, con- 
sumption ; the diseased bulbs (or at any 
rate the diseased portions of them) should 
be burned at once. Up to the present no 
success has been obtained with the use of 
soil fungicides, the hard coat of the scleroltia 
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being probably as resistant to chemicals as 
the spores of the Potato wart disease. No 
varieties of Onions can be reeommended at 
present as immune. Shallots are usually re 
and are not commonly 
These might, therefore, in 


sistant, Leeks 


affected. CLOPS 


pressing cases be grown on infested land, 
but it would be preferable not to do so. 


disease which is liable to 
Journal of the 


White rot is not a 
be introdueed with the seed. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 





Club-reet in Brassicas.—As a remedy for 
club-root and maggot in Bragisicas, a 
spondent in a contemporary says :—‘‘ I place 
a shovelful of garden soil tim a pail,.add 1 1b. 
of red lead, mix the two well together, and 
then add half a shovelful each of soot and 
slack lime. These ingredients should be 
mixed and water added to make the whole ‘ 
into a itthick paste. If the soil is of a light 
nature, cow dung could be added to make the 
material adhesive. -The mixture should be 
well stirred before the roots of Brassica seed- 
lings are dipped in it as they are taken from 
the seed-bed, or the red lead will sink jto the 
bolitom of the pail.’’ 


Rock, Alpine and Water Gardens, 


e oqo 
Iris gracilipes. 

Ir among the dwarfest of rhizomatous Irises 
we accept I. cristata and its white form as the 
embodiment of grace and charm and the dis- 
tinet I. tectorum and its white variety as 
having a beauty all their own there still re- 
mains room for this miniature - growing 
Japanese alpine kind whose elegant grace 
must appeal to all. Briefly it may be likened 
to a miniature I. tectorum, a likeness sug- 
eested chiefly by the prettily fimbriated 
flowers, which are pale blue in colour with 
orange crest. It is too dwarf and choice for 
the ordinary border, and should be given a 
place in the rock garden, where in a cool root- 
run of sandy loam it will, asa rule, do well. 
The habit of growth and flowering are well 
shown in the illustration, to which may be 
added that it grows 6 inches to 9 inches high 
and flowers in late spring. 

— There isa delicacy about the flowers of 
this dainty Iris, which is now in bloom with 
me in a none too favourable position. The 
flowers, each 2 inches across, pale lilac, with 
a yellow crest and white markings on the 
falls, are borne on thin wiry stems about 
9 inches high, which appear from little tufts 
of narrow, pointed leaves. It is a Japanese 
species and should be given a choice position 
in the rock garden. Wh. M. 
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Saxifraga hypnoides.—A pretty little pic- 
ture is to be seen at present in the form of a 
earpet of —Saxifraga hypnoides spreading 
among other plants on a small moraine 
sloping to the south-east. It is at present in 
flower, and the whitish blooms look well be- 
side the blue of an alpine Viola, a deep form 
of V. cornuta, the glaucous colouring of some 
of the Sempervivums and Sedums, and the 
varied tones of other plants.—Ess. 


TO OUR READERS. 


We know that amongst our thousands 
of readers there are many who, given the 
opportunity, would do their utmost to 
further the interests of “‘ Gardening [llus- 
trated.’’ and it is to these we especially 
address ourselves now, 


So that the journal shall be read far and 
wide, we shall have the utmost pleasure in 
sending, carriage paid, a parcel of copies 
(for free distribution) to any readers who 
undertake the task of distributing them 
amongst their friends and neighhLours. 


Will every reader willing to help us in 
this matter kindly send name and address 
(stating the number of free copies re- 
quired) to—DISTRIBUTION, 


‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Early Azaleas. 


THE first Azalea to open its flowers this spring 
is the Korean “4 

RHODODENDRON (AZALEA) POUKHANENSE. 
This Azalea, which is a common plant on the 
bare mountain slopes in the neighbourhood of 
Seoul, was first raised at the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1905 from seeds collected in 
Korea by Mr. J. G. Jack. This Azalea igs a 
low, wide, compact bush which never fails to 
cover itself with its large, rose-pink flowers. 
Some persons do not find this colour pleasing, 
but the flowers of no other Azalea in the col- 
lection have such a strong and pleasant fra- 
grance. ‘The plants ripen good crops of seeds; 
the seedlings are not difficult to raise, and 
there is no reason why this plant should not 
be more common in gardens than it is at 
present. The flowers of 

RHODODENDRON (AZALEA) SCHLIPPENBACHILI 
open a few days later than those of R. pouk- 
hanense. This Azalea grows on the exposed 
Grass-coyered cliffs of the east coast of Korea 
as a low bush with branches close to the 
ground and far northward as a talk shrub 
sometimes 12 feet or 15 feet high under trees 
in open or. dense forests. It grows further 
north than other Asiatic Azaleas, and only 
the North American Rhodora reaches a higher 
latitude. The flowens of this Azalea appear 
before the leaves and are pale pink marked 
at the base of the upper lobes of the corolla 
with dark spots and are about 8 inches in 
diameter. There can be little doubt of the 
hardiness of this plant, for in Korea it grows 
to its largest size where the winter tempera- 
ture often -falls to 380 degs.—below zero 
Fahrenheit, and in the Arboretum the flower- 
buds have not been injured by the low tem- 
perature of recent winters. ‘There is every 
reason to believe therefore that it will be 
possible to cultivate R. Sehhippenbachii any- 
where inthe northern States where the soil 
is not impregnated with lime. If this pre- 
diction proves true New England will be able 
to add to its gardens one of the most beauti- 
ful of all the Azaleas. 

This plant, unfortunately, is shill rare in 
gardens. Although known ~ to {ussiia 
bobanists as early as 1872, it did not reach 
Hngland until twenty years later, when the 
late J. H. Veitch sent to London a plant which 
he had found in a nursery garden’ near 
Tokyo. The plants in the Arboretum were 
raised from seeds brought by Mr. Jack from 
Korea, and at different times a few plants 
have reached this country from the Yoko- 
hama Nursery. Fortunately, Mr. Wilson, 
during his journey in Korea in 1917, secured 
a large quamtity of the seeds of this Azalea : 
this has been widely distributed by the 
Arboretum in the United States and Hurope, 
and has produced several thousand plants. 
There is reason to hope, therefore, that this 
loveliest of the hardy Agiatie Azaleas will 
become a common inhabitant of northern gar- 
dens.—Horticulture. 





Seediing Cydonias.—It is strange that, in 
view of the popularity of Cydonia japonica, 
other forms of the shrub appear to be 
neglected by those who have, otherwise, an 
eye to flowering shrubs. It does not appear 
to be generally known that Cydonias are 
quite easily raised from seeds, and that 
‘unong the seedlings may be expected some 
which are quite worthy of being compared 
with C. japonica. . Several selections from a 
sowing made a few seasons ago have made 
quite good bushes—the habit all that can be 
desired, the pendulous, naturally-grown 
shoots clad from base to summit with 
brightly-coloured blooms. I prefer to grow 


these as bushes rather than to train them to 
awall. By the former method the full beauty 
of the shrub is brought out and the mutila- 
tion of the shoots, which becomes necessary 
when Cydonias are planted on a wall, is 
avoided. The shrubs referred to are planted 
in Grass along a sheltered walk of pollarded 
Sycamores, in which position they do well. 
Among the colour forms which may be ex- 
pected from a batch of seedlings are brick- 
red, carmine, Apple-blossom, white, and 
orange-scarlet.—W. McG., Balmae. ~ 





Aesculus indica. 


Tuis, the Indian Horse Chestnut, is a very 
ormamental tree, which is well worth ex- 
tended cultivation im the British Isles. It 
was introduced in 1851, the original specimen, 
growing in Suffolk, being over 70 feet. high. 
Although introduced so long ago, however, it 
remained very rare until a few years ago, 
when numbers of seedlings from home-ripened 
seeds were raised. The scarcity “of trees in 
the past was doubtless due to the difficulty of 
importing seeds, for they, like those of the 
common Horse Chestnut, soon lose their 
vitality if they are allowed to become very 
dry. In the Himalaya the largest trees ex- 
ceed 100 feet in height, with wide, spreading 
heads. The leayes are larger than those of 
the ordinary Horse Chesttiut and the leaflets 
thinner. They have usually seven. leaflets, 
the centre ones being up to a foot long and 
4 inches wide. The cylindrical inflorescences 
are each 9 inches to 15 inches long and about 
4 inches wide, the flowers white, blotched 
with .yellow and flushed with rose. The 
flowering time is several weeks later than 
that of Aesculus Hippoeastanum, and ‘is 
hormally late June and early July. The tree 
is quite hardy and grows rapidly if planted 
in good, deep soil, but in poor ground it rarely 
dives satisfaction, growth being weak, neither 
the leaves nor the inflorescences being up-to 
their true character. As an ornamental tree 
if has much to commend-it, for it is worth 
growing for its leaves alone, whilst as a 
flowering tree it is the most conspicuous ob- 
ject amongst large trees when in blossom. It 
should be planted as an isolated specimen, 
and if the natural soil of the garden is poor, 
a hole 6 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep 
should be excavated and filled up with really 
good loam, This should be allowed. several 
weeks to settle ‘before the tree ‘is planted. 
Such a tree is well worth bearing -in mind, 
for an avenue when it can be procured in the 
requisite numbers. W. K: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tree foi shade.—What would be the best 
tree to plant on a lawn solely for the purpose 
of providing a shady place, the quickest- 
srowing tree possible being assumed, as at 
present there is no shelter whatever? What 
would be the largest-sized tree of the selec ted. 
kind one could mt with safety, and when 
would be the best time to plant it? The soil 


is light and strong, with a sandy slay subsoil. 
—B. Foster. 





[The most likely tree to suit your purpose 
will be one of the rapid- -growing Poplars, such 
as Populus angulaty l, canescens, or monoli- 
fera. Trees up to a dozen feet or ¢ even more 
in height may be safely planted, provided 


they Lave been regularly transplanted in the 


hursery. In the autumn, when the leaves have 
fallen, isa good time to plant them. The rate 


of srowth will be hastened if the tree is well 
yatered the first summer after Planting, and 
even afterwards if the weather is very dry.] 
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The Chinese Tulip Tree 
chinense).—Preyious to 1875 it 


(Liriodendron ~ 
yas thought — 





that Liriodendron was represented by a single _ 


species, L. tulipiferum, the Tulip Tree of the 3 
Rte 


Eastern United States, but in that year a 
second species was discovered in China, and 
Subsequently it was recorded by other 
travellers, but it was not until 1901 that it 
yas introduced to this country, Mr. WB. H. 
Wilson sending it from Western China to 
Messrs. Veitch in that year. It is reported 
as being fairly. common in Western Hupeh, 
and at one time it was abundant in the 
Lushan Mountains, where it grew 50 feet to 


60 feet high, with a diameter of 8 feet to” 
Large trees are now said to be found — 


4 feet. 
only as occasional specimens, small trees and 
dense bushes being common. No specimens 


appear to have been found anywhere ap-~ 


proaching the dimensions of the best examples 
of the American species. In general appear- 


ance the leaves are very similar to those of — 


L. tulipiferum, but they are glaucous beneath. 
The flowers have not been produced in this 
country, but they are reputed to be smaller 
than those of the American tree and not so 
distinctly cup-shapéd when fully expanded. 
They are yellow within and greenish without. 
It can be grafted quite well upon stocks of L. 
tulipiferum, and grows rapidly in well-drained 
loamy soil. Although not very distinct in 


* 
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general character, it is interesting to plant — 


the two trees side by side in order that com- 
parisons Gan be made of two species coming 
from such widely separated areag.—D. 


The Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifoliuim). 


1& 


. 


—This attractive little evergreen, belonging — 


to the Erica family, is a native of Bastern N. 
America and is usually met with betweeu 
6 inches and 12 inches in height, nithough it 
may grow rather taller. It forms a. dense 
little bush with numerous short branchlets 
clothed with small, dark green, Box-like 
leaves. 
clusters in May, are pink in bud and white 
with pink tips when expanded. So freely are 


The flowers, borne in dense, terminal — 


they produced that the leaves are almost — 


hidden from view during the flowering period. 
There is a variety proStratum that is even 
dwarfer than the type, the branches rising 
but a few inches above the ground. 
useful for the rock garden. Like many other 
plants of the same family. it dislikes lime, 
and the most satisfactory results are obtained 
by planting it in peaty soil or-in light, sandy 
loam with which a little peat has been mixed. 
It may be increased by seeds or by cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots placed in firm sandy peat 
and covered by a handlight. Planted on a 
bank where the soil is moderately moist it is 


a 
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It is very — 


iz 


ae 


very effective, while it may also be used as _ 


an edging for paths or drives, for it does not 
spread rapidly enough to outgrow its position 


as is the case with several of the Heathers.— — 


D. 


~ 


Helianthemum Balgreen.—Under this name ¥ 


I have grown for many years a_yellow- 
flowered Sun Rose, but I find that there is 


another of a different colour passing under 
My original plant was ob-— 


the same name. 
tained from a good source in the Edinburgh 
district, where this Helianthemum originated 
I understood. It is the best of the single 
yellow Sun Roses I have seen, the flowers 
being large, of a bright yellow, and with 
more subshance than in some of the other 
Helianthemums. By mistake a plant of Bal- 
green has been placed close to the pretty little 
one known as H. surrejanuin, and the as- 
sociation is not a happy one. The flowers of 
the latter are too pale yellow to go well with 

salgreen, and they are much smaller. H. 
Balgreen has a good constitution and forms 
vigorous, fresh-looking masses of foliage. It — 


was the second of the Sun Roses to flower _ 
For hot, dry banks or warm _ 


here this year. 
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places in the rock garden or moraine there is i. 
nothing to surpass these Sun~ Roses.—sS. 3 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





* Coon in summer, warm in winter,’’ is the 
yerdict one sometimes hears in respect to 
thatched cottages to be found in many of our 
villages. About the gardens which surround 
these homes much-interest is often taken by 
those who visit them, particularly those to 
whom flawers have a charm, and even passel's- 
by, pausing for a moment to look over the 
fenee, or linger near the gateway to adiire, 
say to one another, ‘* Isn’t that pretty?’ 
Quite recently .I. spent a day or two 
amongst the Welsh hill’, and time and again 
I have stayed in my wanderings to take note 
of some cottage garden where grew plants 


Cottage Gardens. 


struck me most has been the prodigality of 
growth of creeping and climbing plants over 
these low-roofed structures, and they are as 
varied as they are beautiful. Here it is a 
white Jasmine planted near to the doorway, 
the fragrance of the blossoms pervading the 
house, or Roses, possibly. not up-to-date 
varieties, but maybe clusters of Seven Sisters 
in white or the cherry-red buds of Cheshunt 


Hybrid or the coppery-yellow of William 
Allan Richardson keep it company. Not in- 


frequently one comes across Jruchsias, like 
the old coccinea or corallina, growing over 
cottage walls, aud in some districts it is 


: od | 


many gardeus in the country, Campanulas, 
Larkspurs, Scabiouses, and Preonies amongst 
the number. Sweet-smelling plants, too, find 
place. Rockets and Lavender bushes, Sweet 
Williams, and many another ‘* old-timer ’’ are 
thought much Seldom is neatness "’ 
aimed at in cottage gardens. Tor one thing, 
country people are not 


6e 


of. 


fastidious, nor are 
they over-particular as to their choice of sub- 
One occasionally notices a root or two 
of Parsley or Thyme on a border close to the 
“ doorstone,’’ but, visited either in the height 
of summer or when you will, there is always 
about these gardens something to attract and 
interest, something to “‘mark the days and 
weeks and months with bud and 
something in the composition and setting of 
them that: compels us, as we look at first one 
and then another, just to reilerate what other 
people have done, and say, ‘‘ Isn’t it pretty? ”’ 
LEAHURST. 


jects. 


blossonis,’’ 





A roadside cottage garden, Cropthorn-on-Avon, Ware. 


With a greater freedom and bloomed with a 
richer beauty than in my own garden. What 
was it, I asked myself, that gave a deeper 
tint to the rosy Sea Pinks (Armerias) as they 
bloomed from out their cushion-like beds? 
What was it that gave to the Cheiranthuses a 
deeper glow of orange, that made of 
Aubrietias living flames of purple and blue 
and red and crimsom, that made a riot of 
whiteness amongst Cerastium tomentosum 
about the borders hemmed in with rough 
stones and pieces of rock in these gardens? 
Soil? Searcely, for it seemed to me to be 
very indifferent; rather must we aseribe the 
beauty of many a cottage garden to the 
purity of the atmosphere. The same rematks 
hold good with not a few cottage gardens 
away from the seaboard. It is the sweet air, 
unvitiated by any deleterious fumes of fae- 
tory or foundry. Perhaps the thing whieh has 


abnost certain in the springtime to find the 
walls gay with erimson blooms of Pyrus, or 
the orange flowers of Kerria. It is seldom 
one finds bare cottage walls, and if a Victoria 
Plum or an Apricot is not planted, there are 
the leafage and shoots of the Virginia 
Creepers that find their way to the eaves, a 
very sanctuary for birds that make them 
their dwelling year by year. 

The littl beds and borders about these 
cottage Homes often are a treasury of delight 
from the earliest days of spring wlten- Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, and double Daffodils come 
with Pansies and Polyanthuses in glorious 
colourings near the doorway. If you do -not 
meet with Box edging you are almost sure to 
find Thrift, or Daisies, or Pinks, whilst Ferns 
suggest a sense of coolness in some of the 
corners. It is not a matter for surprise that 
perennial plants occupy prominemt places in 


The Algerian fris (Tris stylosa).—I see 
lime is often recommended for this lovely 
Iris, and I use it as an ingredient in the com- 
post in whieh my own plants are growing, 
and in which they seem quite happy. There 
is no doubt that lime in the soil is not in any* 
way necessary, zand it probable that 
its value lies in its helping to keep the soil 
dry and warm. TI have seen most flourishing 
eolontes of this species growing in a sandy 
peat soil of a somewhat hungry nature, and 
their vigour and flowering were all that 
could be desired. This was in the grounds 
of the King Edward VII. Sanatorium at 
Midhurst, where this Tris is grown in great 
quantities. One or two eolonies of it on the 
cliffs at Bournemouth, too, do very well, the 
soil in which they are growing being very 
poor and sandy and somewhat peaty. I 
think the main essentials fo success are a 
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dry soil and shelter from the north and 
east with full sun all day. The base of a 
south wall is the best place for it-in a garden. 
I had my first blooms this season on 15th 
Mareh in my London garden—nearly four 
months later than usual—the end of Novem- 
ber being the time when flowering has gener- 
ally commenced.—NorTH LONDON, 





Dahlias. 


So numerous are the types of Dahlias that it 
is difficult to say which is the most popular. 
The 

CacTUS varieties are largely grown, and 
may be considered first.. Those that produce 
the largest and best-shaped flowers are the 
pride of the exhibitor, but, unfortunately, 
they do not always come up to the require- 
ments of those who plant solely for effect. 
This often leads to disappointment on the part 
of those who jot down the names of the lead- 
ing varieties at exajbitions, for, as is well 
known, everything is sacrificed to obtain a few 
blooms of outstanding proportions. Mention 
may be made of a few of the best for the 
flower garden :—Mrs. BE. Mawley (yellow), 
Rose Queen (pink), Red Ensign (brick-red), 
Sportsman (scarlet), The Imp (nearly black), 
and Uranus (white speckled yvermillion). The 
miniature Cactus sorts are also noteworthy, 
as they are of moderate height and give a 
profusion of well-shaped though not large 
flowers. Another section with a future -is 
known as the dwarf bedding Cactus. They 
‘average only about 18 inches in height and 
produce small but well-formed double flowers 
very freely. “hey bloom better and remain 
dwarf where the soil is rather poor. The 

COLLARETTE seegpion has many admirers. 
The flowers are single, buf round the centre 
an row of semi-deyeloped florets which always 
differ in colour from the outer ones appears 
The average height of the plants is between 
532 feet and 4 feet, and as they flower freely 
they are amongst the most useful for the 
garden and for cutting. The 

PONY-FLOWERED DAUHLIAS are noted for 
their large semi-double flowers. They come 
from Holland, but some of the older varieties 
did not prove very popular because the stems 
were not stout enough fo hold the large 
flowers erect. This.is, of course, mosit essen- 
tial, and in later varieties this failing has 
almost disappeared. The term 

DECORATIVE refers to a type with fiat 
florets, ‘the flowers of which are: perfectly 
double. Many prefer them for the garden to 
the show or fancy section, as they are not so 
stiff. 

PoMPoN DAHLIAS are miniatures of the 
show varieties. In average seasons they bear 
neat, perfectly-formed flowers, and, not being 
heavy, they do not droop much even in wei 
weather. For any position where a wealth of 
bloom is appreciated they should not be over- 
looked. The 

SINGLES are deserving of every praise, as 
none flower more freely or look more graceful. 
For cutting they stand unequalled amongst 
all classes of Dahlias, but care must be taken 
to cut the flowers just before the florets ex- 
pand. It should also be remembered that 
their season of beauty is lengthened by a 
regular removal of decayed flowers. The Star 
section is a comparatively new one. The 
flowers have double rows of star-like petals 
and are freely produced on plants with a 
neat habit of growth. 

In few districts is it safe to plant until the 
end of May or beginning of June. With 
newly-purchased plants it is an advantage if 
they can be potted on into 5-inch pots and 
grown on in a frame for two or three weeks, 
as the stronger they are the earlier do they 
come into bloom. Dig the soil deeply, but 
spare the manure, as this only encourages 
leaves. A mulch of rich manure is very neces- 
sary when the plants are coming into bloom. 


J. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Lilium Farreri. 


A GRACEFUL-HABITED Chinese species, and one 
of the most important hardy plant novelties 
exhibited at the recent Chelsea Show, this 
gained an Award of Merit by a unanimous 
vote. It is of the Martagon class, with 
strongly-reflexing  perianth segments, the 
aliternately-disposed leaves 4 inches or so long 
and lance-shaped. As shown, the plants (pot- 
grown) were about 84 feet high, the flowers, 
three or four in number, arranged in a 
termmal umbel. They are white, the seg- 
ments copiously marked and gspotited with 
purplish lines and dots. An unusual feature 
assuming it to be characteristic of the new- 
comer—is the peculiar contortion of some of 
the pedicels; in others their exceptional 
length and arching character but add grace 
toa novelty of peculiar charm. When shown, 
no information was forthcoming as to hardi- 
ness or any other matter, e.g., whether the 
exhibited examples had been raised from seeds 
or grown from imported bulbs. Beautiful 
beyond compare and distinet from any species 
that we recall, the rather frail-looking ex- 
amples did not suggest a vigorous constitu- 
tion. The plants were shown by Mr.-F. CG. 
Stern, Goring-by-Sea, from whom any in- 
formation about them would be weleomed. 
BH. H. JENKINS. 








e e 
Gypsophilas : Some Experiences. 
AMONGST herbaceous perennials that have 
come to the front within recent years, 
Gypsophilas are not the least important. In 
common parlance ‘* they have a great follow- 
ing.’’ They are grown on account of the 
foamy panicles, proving useful adjuncts to 
other cut flowers, and their lasting powers 
also-have made them popular. Gypsophilas 
like a rich, and at the same time a deep, soil, 
in a sunny situation, and can be propagated 
from seeds or cuttings in spring, or by divid- 
ing the roots. ‘To me the last is the least 
satisfactory method of increase, as it is well 
nigh impossible to divide a root without 
doing more harm than good to the plant it- 
self. The better plan I have found is to pro- 
pagate from seed, the plants from which will 
commence to bloom in the second year, and 
develop into nice-sized bushes the third year, 

Gypsophilia paniculata and its double form 
are perhaps the two most popular sorts. 
Sometimes, on old established roots, it is not 
uncommon for the most promising shoots to 
droop suddenly, and they are generally those 
found in the centres of. the clumps. This, in 
my opinion, is due either to insufficient sup- 
port in the shape of nutriment, or to a failure 
to afford help by staking the shoots, which 
heel over and become pa rtly severed from the 
stems. To avoid these mishaps I have found 
that by affording a mulch of manure in 
spring, and tying the shoots to stakes as they 
srow, the difficulties may be overcome. One 
of the prettiest of the family is G. ceras- 
tioides, a creeping form, suitable for many 
spots in the rock garden. The flowers (white 
with bluish stripes) are larger than in the two 
previously mentioned. In regard to cutting 
the panicles of Gypsophila of the bush forms, 
it is now generally understood that this 
should take place before the flowers open 
fully, as then they last in good condition for 
some time. One of my oldest clumps of the 
double form, G. paniculata fl.-pl., which has 
been planted some ten year's, showed signs of 

reversion to type’”’ last season, half the 
blooms being double while many sprays eame 


sngle, identical in every way with those of 


the type. It remains to be seen what it will 
do this year, WooDBASTWICK 


—_-_——~. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. ; 


Propagating Jessamine.—Can Jasminum’ 
officinale and J. nudiflorum be propagated 


. treatment. 
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from cuttings, or must they be layered? In 
either ease when and how, please?—C. C., 
Bromley. 
[The Jessamine ean be readily inereased by” 
sacuring cuttings of the flowered shoots” 
‘4 inches to 5 inches long, preferably with heel 
atitached, and given cold-frame treatment. J ¥ 
officinale and its varieties seed occasionally,” 
and plants are easily raised therefrom. The— 
present is a good time for euttings. J. nudi-~ 
florum would be best layered in August. 


1 








Increasing Pnlox canadensis.—Can you give 
me full instructions for the propagation of 
Phlox canadensis from cuttings, e.g., time of 
insertion, type of growth for cutting, and sub- 
sequent treatment?—C. C., Bromley. 

[The Phlox. may be increased by means of 
top or growth cuttings in spring, or by root 
cuttings November to Vebruary. For the 
first-mamed, lift and frame the qilants early, or 
give cool greenhouse treatment. Make of the 
young shoots that presently form, cuttings to~ 
a joint in the usual way and give greenhouse 
Cuttings 14 inches long will | 
suffice. Flowered plants may be shortened 
back now, the subsequent growth made con- 
verted into cuttings and given cold-frame 
treatment. ] | 





Nettles and’ weed-kiiler.—How long does 
the effect of an ordinary weed-killer last? I~ 
have a stream at the bottom of my garden, 
the ‘banks of which are overgrown with — 
Nettles and Gow Parsley. It is difficult to” 
dig out these weeds without very seriously — 
damaging the banks, and I wondered whether 
I could apply weed-killer now and he able to | 
plant, with safety, [rises and other waterside | 
plants in the autumn. If not, can you sug- | 
gest the best procedure?—C,. C., Bromley. 

[It is not easy to say how long the effects of 
a weed-killer would remain in the soil. Sueh — 
preparations, of necessity, vary in strength— 
among other things. In your own case the 
Cow Parsley would be more readily extermi- 
nated than the Nettle, the latter, if of long 
standing, going down deeply—often 2 feet—_ 
and ramifying in all directions, very difficult 
fo reach. Continued cutting down would — 
weaken it, though seeds and. deeply-buried 
rooss may be troublesome for some time. If | 
the ground were trenched 18 inches deep and — 
the roots forked out and burnt, the lower soil 
could be treated with weed-killer with im-_ 
punity so far as surface planting is con-_ 
cerned. That has proved most succegsful in_ 
the case of the Gout Weed, one of the most | 
pernicious weed pests of the garden. ] 


Anemone nemorosa Alleni.—‘‘ 1. M.” (p. | 
304) cannot have the true form of this | 
Anemone. He says: ** There is a decidedly — 
unpilersant pink tone in the flowers.’ I | 
haye failed to discover this pink tinge; and [| 
have no reason to. think that I am colour |} 
blind. With me the blue tint of this Anemone | 
is as decided as that of Lithospermum — 
Heavenly Blue, for instance, and certainly | 
superior in this respect to many so-called | 
blue flowers, some of which show more mauve | 
than blue. I have been told that seedlings | 
have been raised from A, Alleni. I wonder | 
if, by chance, your correspondent has become | 
possessed of an inferior form. I cannot | 
understand that any flower-lover should scrap | 
such a beautiful and distinct thing as this’ } 
blue form of the Wood Anemone.—J. Corn- | 
WILL. ‘- 


Trillium grandiflorum.—I -question if any | 
Trillium ean equal T. grandiflorum for 4 
general garden purposes. Othens are rarer | 
or have certain features not possessed by it, | 
but none can surpass it for ease of eulture | 
and lovely flowers. IT’. grandiflorum is quite. | 
hardy, flowers regularly, and needs little at- | 
tention when once planted. Given a, good | 
woodland soil, not too dry, it will flourish | 
and flower freely. The flowers vary in size, | 





those of some forms being much larger and | 


finer than those of others.—DuMFnRriEs. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


| 

| 

i 

Work 
Very few allotments are well supplied with 
water. This, in a dry season, entails con- 
siderable labour, and, to obviate it as much 
as possible, the cultivator should make good 
juse of the Dutch hoe and so create a dust 
nuleh between the rows of plants, thus pre- 
venting evaporation of moisture to a con- 
giderable extent. Perhaps by the time these 
lines are printed there will be general 
showers, which will preve.very beneficial to 
fll erops, especially winter greens, which 
‘must be planted out freely now. In the ab- 
sence of rain the best plan will be to get out 
the plants, dealing with a few at a time and 
30 doing the work earefully and well. Last 
year I had, through a spell of dry weather 
poming, to plant nearly all my autumn Cauli- 
‘fowers—-about 1,000—in a dust-dry soil, and, 
being short of manure at -the time, too, I 

















in Allotments. 


artificial manure were applied when the soil 
is moist. These plants are not required to 
withstand the winter weather long. after 
Christmas, so that a litthe forcing of the 
growth at this season may do good and not 
harm. The plants must not be allowed to 
become stunted. 

TuRNiIvs.—These are fayourites with the 
majority of allotment holders, but are some- 
times difficult to obtain through the ravages 
of the fly. I have found it an excellent plan 
to lay a few Pea-sticks on the rows of plants, 
to water through a fine-rosed watering-can, 
and, while the seedling leaves are moist, 
sprinkle ashes, as fine as procurable, on them. 
Tt wil be necessary to do this every other 
evening for about ten days, afterwards the 
young plants will be fit to thin out and be 
fairly safe from the fly. 





Cabbage Mein’s No. 1. 


‘Kc 


adopted the following plan:—The Cauli- 
flowers in their nursery beds were thoroughly 
gaturated with clear water daily, so that it 
Was possible to lift them with hice balls of 
‘soil adhering to the roots. All were planted 
With the aid of a hand-trowel, the holes being 
made quite large to. contain a trowelful of 
‘well-rotted manure, which was mixed with 
the soil roughly before the plant was put in 
‘and the soil well firmed around its roots. As 
the work of planting each row was completed, 
each plant was watered. The plants never 
Showed any signs of distress, but made good 
‘and steady progress with the help of several 
subsequent applications of water. Then 
showers became frequent for a time, and the 
Cauliflowers proved to be most satisfactory. 
T have made due preparations to follow a 
Stnilar plan this year if necessary. Un- 
‘doubtedly, nothing. connected with the culti- 
Vation of winter greens tells more in their 
favour than due transplanting to the nursery 
bed at about 4 inches apart, when the final 
‘Planting must be done in a dry soil. 

_ Brussets Sprouts.—The earliest batch of 
Plants, expected to yield crops from October 
‘onwards, would be much benefited if a little 





CELERY AND Lrrks.—If the trenches were 
duly prepared and the young plants grown, 
as advised in this journal in past numbers, in 
nursery beds, no time must be lost in getting 
the plants duly planted in their permanent 
quarters. The Celery plants should be at 
least 10 inches and the Leeks 1 foot apart re- 
spectively. Remove from the former all tiny 
side shoots, and put in the latter—the Leeks— 
deeply, to the lower leaves. I need scarcely 
remind the cultivator that attention to water- 
ing has a great deal to do with the attain- 
ment of success. 

Other work requiring attention will be 
found in the planting, staking, and mulching 
of Tomatoes in favoured positions, the sowing 
of a pinch of Endive, the care of Marrow and 
Ridge Cucumber plants, the watering, hoeing. 
and feeding of spring-raised Onions, and the 
mulching of Runner Beans and late Peas. 

G. G. B. 





‘Asparagus.—So long-as cutting continues 
let all the shoots be removed. There is no 
fixed time at which cutting should cease, but, 
generally speaking, Asparagus is not in much 
request (except for special purposes) after the 


earliest Peas become available. When cut- 
ting finally stops, then is the time to feed 
Asparagus. A good muleh of rich manure 
may be used as a. top-dressing, occasional 
dustings with chemical fertilisers—which 
should be watered in—can be given, and the 
growths should be secured against rough 
winds.—W. McG. 





Cabbage Mein’s No. 1. 


THE provision of an ample supply of Cab- 
bages for the table in the early spring months, 
or as early as locality and climatic conditions 
permit, is a matter to which all engaged in 
the cultivation of vegetables have at the pre- 
sent time to devote serious consideration. In 
order to have heads ready for consumption at 
the season specified if is necessary that seed 
should be sown the latter end of July or early 
in August, the former period for cool dis- 
triets and the latter for the warmer parts of 
the country. Of varieties suited to the pur- 
pose there is a great number, and among them 
some occupy a foremost position by reason of 
their earliness, or of possessing the merit of 
being rendy for use some time in advance of 
others. Under this category must be placed 
the one we now figure. This was introduced 
by the noted Scotch firm, Messrs. Stuart and 
Mein, some years since, and has attained a 
high degree of popularity with all classes of 
cultivators. In point of earliness if may be 
classed as being equal to the best, for in the 
trials of Spring Cabbages conducted at Wis- 
ley in 1915-1916 this variety was ready for 
use on the same date as Hllam’s and other 
good sorts. 

As will be seen by the cut, the heads attain 
a considerable size, and the plant, being 
correspondingly large, it is necessary to allow 
more space than is the case with some other 
sorts when planting is being carried out. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Potatces failing.—<A friend of mine brought 
me the Potatoes I send. He had dug them 
from his allotment, and asked me to tell him 
what was the matter with them. I could not 
tell him, so have sent them on to you for your 
opinion, He says they are Sharpe’s Express, 
planted the seeond week in February; second 
year of having this home-saved seed in the 
game ground. The soil, poor and very light, 
was formerly a rubbish-heap. No manure 
was applied ‘this year. The haulm is turning 
yellow and dying off. No frosts have damaged 
them.—Scampe. 





[Your note gives the solution to the problem 
re the failure of the Potatoes in question. 
The poverty of the soil and its light nature 
are doubtless the cause of the trouble. Such 
a soil requires the addition of a liberal quan- 
tity of manure to render ‘it suitable for Pota- 
toes, and unless it receives it we can hold out 
no hope of their cultivation ever being a suc- 
cess. The marks on the tubers are due to 
something present in the soil, the precise 
nature of which we are unable to say, but 
have seen the same kind of thing before on 
Potatoes grown on ground where rubbish has, 
previous to the war, been dumped. The evil, 
no*doubt, has been aggravated by the plant- 
ing of home-saved seed. Seed saved from a 
erop grown on such soil would be of little 
value, and should not be planted. An annual 
change of seed is highly necessary for such 
soils. | 

Scarlet Runner Beans.—Sticks are needed 
to these almost as soon as the plants appear. 
If ordinarily grown, sticks of 7 feet to 8 feet 
in length will suffice, but if grown in manured 
trenches stakes 10 feet to 12 feet will not be 
too tall. The rows should be well mulched 
and copious waterings afforded during dry 
weather. Another sowing may be made 
during this month. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Strawberries.—In most districts it is im- 
perative that Strawberries be netted over be- 
fore the berries begin to colour, otherwise 
birds will devour them as fast as they ripen. 
As to how this should be done depends on 
Means wt Command was well as time and labour 
for carrying it out. When possible it is 
always more convenient when ithe nets can be 
placed at such a height that gathering can be 
performed without having to remove them. 
This method, of course, necessitates the erec- 
tion of a framework over the beds and the 
employment of a greater quantity of netting 
than is the case when the nets are raised just 
above the level of the foliage, but once the 
beds are covered in the nets need not be re- 
moved until gathering is finished. On light 
soils which dry out quickly water should be 
afforded in sufficient quantity to enable the 
berries to swell to their fullest size. The 
same attention js also required when the soil 
is of a heavier nature if the rainfall for the 
past week or two has been inadequate. 

Apricets.—The laying in of young growths 
to fill vacancies caused by loss 6f branches, 
or to clothe the wall between the main 
branches of Apricot-trees, will now need at- 
tending to regularly, stopping all not required 
for this purpos@ at the third or fourth leaf. 
Keep spur growths closely stopped, and, if 
necessary, effect a further thinning of the 
fruits, as over-cropping only ends in the in- 
dividual examples being finally small. More 
than enough for a crop must, asa matter of 
course, be retained until the st oning period is 
past. Keep 


Peach and Nectarine trees under. close sur- 
veillance for aphis attacks, and where the 
water supply will allow, hose or wash them 
with the garden engine frequently. This will 
Also serve to keep red spider at ba y. Afford 
the roots ample supplies of water, and feed 
according to the necessities of the case, either 
with liquid-manure or a fertiliser. Continue 
laying in the young fruiting wood for next 
year, and wherever too many fruits have been 
lefit for the trees to carry over the stoning 
period give them a‘ further thinning. Other 
wall fruit-trees also require similar treatment 
in regard to ithe stopping and laying in of 
young wood and in keeping them clean. A 
slight difference should be made in favour of 
Morello Cherries, as in this ease the growths 
should be thinned and not stopped . Espa lier- 
trained trees on trellises should also be 
pinched in, but leave growths in sufficient 
number for extension purposes on young and 
not fully-furnished trees. 


Kitchen garden.—Plant out good breadths 
of Autumn Giant Cauliflower and Autumn 
Protecting Brececoli in drills drawn 2 inches 
or 4 inches in depth. These require ground 
which has been well manured to reap first- 
class results, but much ma y be done when the 
ground is poor by affording liquid-manure 
and in applying a suitable artificial manure 
aS soon as the plants get away and root freel y. 

Plant-houses. — Pot off early-naised 
Cinerarias and Primulas into 60-sized pots 
and prick off into pang or boxes those raised 
to succeed the former. Wrames facing north- 
wards will answer best for these for some 
time ito come. Shifit the early batch of Zonal 
Pelargoniums into, 6-inch or 7-inch pots, and 
afford plenty of air after they reeover and 
begin to root freely in the new compost. Give 
those intended for flowering later in autumn 
and winter their final shift in the course of 
the next fortnight or three weeks. Place 
Pelargoniums which bave gone out of bloom 
in full sun outdoors to undergo a thorough 
ripening of wood. .In wet weather lay the 
plants on their sides. A. W. 





Midland Counties, 


Strawberries.—In this locality there is 
every prospect of a very good Strawberry 
crop. The netting of the main crops must no 
longer be delayed, as birds very often attack 
the fruits even. before they change colour, 
especially during dry weather. Preparations 
must shortly be made for layering plants for 
the earliest bateh for forcing next season, it 
being essential that strong, well-ripened 
crowns shall be obtained by the autumn. The 
varieties 1 use for forcing are King George VY. 
and Royal Sovereign. 


Apricots.—If the fruits have not already 
been finally thinned this should be attended 
to. at onee, being careful not to allow over- 
cropping. If left at a distance of about 
S inches apart there will be a sufficient crop 
for a healthy tree to mature. Examine the 
trees frequently for maggots, which are very 
numerous this year. Give plentiful supplies 
of water to the roots, with occasional applica- 
tions of liquid-manure to trees which are 
bearing heavy croy's: 





Cherries.—Hanly varieties should receive a 
final cleansing of their shoots before being 
netted to exclude the birds, which attack the 
fruits directly they begin to change colour. 
The trees should be given copious supplies of 
rater during this stage. Later-fruiting varie- 
ties should also be given plenty of water, and 
the foliage must be kept clear of all pests by 
a free use of the syringe. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. — Rain 
having fallen heavily, immediately after 
planting, the plants haye benefited thereby 
and are growing freely. The soil is hoed at 
frequent intervals anda dressing of soot occa- 
sionally applied in the -evening, especially 
during showery weather. The soot keeps 
them clean and healthy, and is a good stimu- 
lant. During dry weather, when/the plants 
are in full growth, a muleh will be very bene- 
ficial. I use manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed. If the plants are strong and healthy 
they will branch freely naturally, and many 
varieties will require no further stopping. 
Place the stakes in position early and secure 
the main stem firmly, afterwards looping up 
the side growths. 


Daffodils that need division, either through 
having occupied the ground Jong enough or 
for purposes of extension, should now be 
lifted, for the first heavy rain experienced 
after the middle of June will cause them to 


commence growing, which should not be 
allowed before lifting. It is really much 


safer to lift even while the leaves still have 
some green. left in them than to delay too long. 
After having been lifted they may be kept 
out of the ground for a week if other work is 
pressing, but it is much better to replant at 
once. In planting the bulbs see that each 
resbhs firmly on the soil at its base, for bulbs 
that are ‘““hung up’’.through making the hole 
too smalliat the bottom do not grow well. 





Asparagus.—Ly the middle of the present 
month cutting will cease, taking care to leave 
growths as far as possible all over the bed. 
Where possible the beds should be given a 
thorough drenching of manure-water, and in 
exposed positions the stronger growths will 
need support. 


Winter greens.—Many of these will be 
planted in their permament quarters at the 
first opportunity. Every bit of ground avyail- 
able is utilised at this season, and in some 
ases it is necesary to plant between other 
crops, such as Peas, Beans, and Potatoes. In 
all cases sufficient space must be allowed for 
the plants to develop properly. PF. Ww. G. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


-tory to moulding up. So far, growth has 









Scotland. 


The flower garden.—At this time summe 
planting will be in full swing, and althougt 
in many eases more ‘* bedding out”’ is bein: 
done this year than has been the case for SOuM 
32asoms, yet the growing use of hardy plank 
and of Roses in the flower garden tends 
legsen the work considerably. Antirrhinuny 
and Pentstemons are now bejng largely used 
and rightly so, for they are equally as effee 
tive as other plants which require house roon 
over winter and which are, in some seasons 
a failure. No one, however ardent an op 
ponent of ‘‘ bedding out’? he may be, cai 
eavil at the use of Begonias, which appear t 
have taken a fresh lease of popularity fo) 
the flower garden in summer and autumn. 4 
pantly-shaded situation, or, at least, one ii 
which Begonias do not receive the full ray; 
of the midday sun, is the most suitable foi 
their requirements, and experience proves 
that where it is possible to allow a good dress 
ing of leaf-mould, not too finely sifted, to 
gether with a dash of soot, the plants make 
much more thrifty and healthy growth thai 
they do when manure is employed. Some o! 
the finer forms of hardy Fuchsias might ver) 
well .be employed in flower-beds. Young 
plants bloom very freely, and they can be 
easily propagated from cuttings taken fron) 
the bases of old plants and which are freely 
produced in the spring. These putin round 
about the middle of March or as soon after 
wards ais jthey can be procured soon root, and 
the young plants are large enough to go out 
into beds in the beginning of June, flowering 
profusely until cut over by frost. Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Petunias, Lobelias, Marigolds 
(French and_ Afnican); Nieotiatias, and 
Ageratums are favourites. I prefer to use 
the lasi-named. rather than Heliotrope, which 
is almost regularly cut over by an early frost 
which, however, is not sufficiently severe té 
injure other things. <A good effect is expected 
from a large bed which has been planted with 
the old Glare of tthe Garden Dahlia, the beds 
surrounding this being filled with Paris 
Daisies with a groundwork of Nasturtium! 
Kmpress of India. Planting, so far as is 
possible, should be done when the soil is 
moist, and the work ought to be pushed on as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. Avoid arti- 
ficial watering if possible, but when this be- 
comes necessary let it be thoroughly done. 
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Vegetable garden.—lIt is the practice, as 
soon as planting is completed in the flower 
garden, tto get out the.maincrop Celery. As: 
suming that the plants have never suffered oh 
check from lack of water or in any other} 
way, and that they have been well hardened | 
off, they will now be in excellent order for} 
putting out. Each plant ought to be lifted 
very carefully with a good ball, transplanted | 
quickly to the trenches, and planted without 
delay. Eyen if the soil be apparently moist | 
enough no harm will ensue if, after planting 
is completed, the trenches are {thoroughly | 
soaked with water. In the event of bright 
sunshine following upon the planting of | 
Celery a light shade for a few days will | 
greatly benefit the plants. Such a shade is | 
to be found jin Pea-stakes laid across the tops) 
of the itrenches. t 


Rare! 


i 


Late Potatoes.—These will now be calling) 
for attention in the way of hoeing, prepara- 


been regular. Where seed tubers are saved. 
at home roguing ought to be done at as ea rly 
a date as possible, the experienced eye soon | 
detecting those which are not true to type, | 
Such rogues ought to be dug out before mould- | 
ing is done. ~ | 






W. McGurroa. 
Bainae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Brown Rot on Apple-trees. 

i; HAVE several cordon Apple-trees that have 
fone like the sample enclosed. Can you tell 
me the cause and the remedy? 
f A. A. Dunoon. 
[So far as we can tell by the “scrap” you 
end, the leaves of the Apple-trees in question 
jaye been eaten by caterpillars, and are also 
iffected either with Apple scab or the brown 
hot fungus. For the first it is necessary .to 
pray the foliage as soon as the fruit is set 
With Swift's arsenate of lead paste, dissolving 
ozs. of this in 6 gallons of water. Watch 
fesults, and if the caterpillars have not all 
heen killed spray again with the same 
femedy. Next winter spray, directly pruning 
Ss completed, with caustic alkali ‘solution. 
Regarding the fungoid pests named, the 
Nemedy for either is to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture at half or summer strength. This 
ftemedy should also be applied as soon after 
the fruit is set as is deemed safe, and, as one 
ipplication may not suffice to stamp it out, 
repeat it again after an interval of twelve or 
fourteen days. Before spraying, pick off and 
burn the most affected of the leaves. You can 
tain all three remedies from any dealer in 
rarden sundries, with instructions how_to 
inix, dissolve, or dilute, as the case may be, 
hnd the strength at which they should be 
used for caterpillar destruction and destroy- 
ing fungoid pests. 
trees before the buds break. next spring with 
Bordeaux mixture at full or winter strength. | 





‘NOTES AND REPLIES. 

) Mealy bug on Vines.—I am about to enter 
jimto possession of. an unheated vinery which 
has been neglected and is, therefore, full of 
imealy bug. I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will let me have answers to the following 


questions:—(1) Can one do anything for 
mealy bug on Vines at this time of year? (2) 


Is cyaniding possible while the Vines are 
eovered with fruit? (3) Where can one get 
the latest literature on cyaniding?—H. P. K. 
' {() So far as the foliage and fruit are con- 
eerned water applied with force, such as a 
‘garden engine or a hose-pipe, will dislodge 
‘and serve to keep this disgusting insect pest 
‘under. The appearance of the berries will, 
‘ef course, be spoiled, as the washing will 
entirely denude them of bloom. With regard 
‘to the wood the insects can be killed by touch- 
ing them with a small brush dipped in 
‘methylated spirit. (2) We regret having had 
ino experience with cyaniding as a remedy for 
/this pest.] 


\Z Anple-trees unhealthy.—I shall be greatly 
‘obliged if you will tell me what the complaint 
is from which some of my Apple-trees are 
isuifering. One or two trees are attacked 
‘every year. What can I do to remedy it? Do 
‘they need better culti vation, are they too dry 
hat the roots, or must I syringe? I usually 
pick off and burn the alfected parts and 
Syringe with paraffin and soft soap emulsion. 


‘Ts it infectious?—R. Russet. 





[The specimen shoots and leaves submitted. 
‘ave affected with the fungoid disease com- 
‘Ihouly known as brown rot (Monilia fructi- 
‘gena). Paraffin emulsion would, we can quite 
| understand, fail to arrest or destroy the 
fungus. The best remedy to employ for this 
is Bordeaux mixture, which can be purchased 
| ready for dilution, and should be applied in 
‘the form of.a spray according to directions 
sold with it. Any vendor of garden sundries 
| will supply it. As the attack is evidently 
“Severe spray three or four times at fort- 
| nightly. intervals. Then spray the trees with 
Caustic alkali solution “in the winter, and, 





You may also spray the — 
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just before the buds break in spring, take 


4 Ibs. of sulphate of iron, dissolve it in 
6 gallons of warm water, and thoroughly 
spray the trees with the solution. Be on the 
alert next season, aud directly any trace of 
the fungus is detected spray at once with 
Jordeaux mixture. Cut off and burn at once 
every affected leaf and piece of wood before 
spraying the trees. | 

Mildew on Vines in cold vinery.—House, 
D4 feet long; number of Vines, 18; border in- 


Side, about 3 feet broad and 4 feet deep; 
inside border good new loam. ‘There are 


openings in bottom of wall letting some roots 
out into dry, sloping bank. Mildew began 
three years ago, owing to long spell of cold, 
frosty weather in spring, with no heat and a 


bad roof on house. Mildew has continued 
since. Vines have been syringed three times 


with sulphide of potassium, which cleaned 
leaves, but did no: good to wood or bunches. 
New roof was put on last autumn; Vines 
barked, cleaned, and painted; borders emptied 
and new stuff-put in; ventilation good, noe 
draught. Still mildew has appeared again 
this year. What shall I do?—M. E. USHER. 
[There are two ways of getting rid of mil- 
dew at the present time, the one being to 
apply flowers of sulphur to the foliage and 
bunches of fruit with a sulphurator and to 
wash it off in the course of a few days after- 
wards, by which time the sulphur will have 
accomplished its purpose. The other remedy 
is by means of Campbell's sulphur vaporiser 
to fill the vinery with fumes of the vaporised 
sulphur, which effectually destroys the “mil- 
dew and obvintes the necessity. for washing 
the foliage and bunches afterwards. Instruc- 
tions for use are sent with the apparatus. 
Next winter give the Vines a thorough clean- 
ing, first removing all loose bark, afterwards 


scrubbing them with warm soapy water. 
When dry, paint the rods with Gishurst 


compound at the strength recommended in 
directions given for use on the lid of the box 
it is sold in. Another season apply sulphur, 
or vaporise directly you detect any signs of 
mildew, and do not allow it to spread before 
adopting remedial. measures. If the berries 
are badly affected with the fungus they will 
be much disfigured after either remedy has 
been used and will not swell further, and most 
likely will crack. When this condition re- 
sults the best way is to cut and burn them. 
If taken in time or dealt with promptly the 
fungus can be arrested, and loss of crop to 
any serious extent obviated. ] 


R.H.S. Chelsea Show. 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
THESE constituted an imposing feature this 
year at Chelsea, and but rarely have they 
appeared in better condition or in greater 
array. In tents and in the open they added 
materially to the spectacular side of a great 
exhibition, the Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
by a flower. beauty and splendour all their 
own, ‘Clematis, Broom, Wistaria, Lilac, and 
Kalmia in their inimitable ways, together 
with those fine-foliaged effects of Conifer or 
Acer, which, while affording variety, algo 
demonstrate to all who garden what is most 
fitting and ornamental. From Ireland, Wood- 
bridge, and Keston, too, there were groups of 
choice shrubs and cut bushes galore, upon 
whose inelegant forms much valuable time 
must already have been expended, with much 
more to follow, if such formality is to be 
perpetuated. In any case the variety dis- 
played catered’ for many and diverse tastes, 
and if we incline to flower beauty and grace 
it is because we see in these Nature-endowed 
types of vegetable life what is fittest and best 
for gardens generally, something which 
changes with the weeks rather than that 
which is meaningless and for ever the same. 
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Within tents the most admired setting of 
Rhododendrons was that from Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bagshot, who, 
covering a considerable: area, arranged the 
plants in groups, the interspersing paths 
allowing of free inspection of the whole. For 


this group the firm was awarded the ‘* Sher- 
wood Cup’”’ offered for the best exhibit in the 
show. Outstanding varieties in 4 sumptuous 
whole were Corona (lovely pink), Pink Pearl, 
Mrs. E. C. Sterling, Lady Clementine Mit- 
ford, Mrs. William Agnew, and Duchess of 
Teck, all of which are of shades of pink. 
Marquis of Waterford and Michael Waterer 
were among the finest crimsons. Messrs. 
Fletcher Brothers, Chertsey, also displayed a 
nich mass of these flowering shrubs, Florence, 
Doneaster and Lady Claremont being noted 
among them, Mr. T. Lewis, Hanwell, also 
setting out an excellent variety. In the open 


‘Messrs. Robert Neal and Son, Wandsworth, 


showed magnificent banks of them, many of 
{he leading sorts being noted in each case. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons’ contribution to 
this section comprised the charming Rhodo- 


dendron tenellum (small pink flowers), R. 
azaleoides, Zenobia speciosa, Wistaria, 
3rooms,” and Acers. Mr. R. C. Noteutt, 


Woodbridge, had a pretty variety of Brooms, 
Ghent Azaleas, and particularly well-flowered 
bushes of Kalmiia latifolia. In that from Mr. 
lL. RR. Russell, Richmond, the rich blue- 
flowered Ceanothuses were among effective 
subjects, and ‘*‘ blue colour”? in shrubs, as 
elsewhere, always counts. From the Donard 
Nursery -Co., Neweastle, County Down, 
Treland, Leptospermum Nicholli, Osmanthus 
arnuatus, Desfontainea spinosa, Embothrium 
coccineum, and Trieuspidaria lanceolata were 
among notable things, though the handsome 
group of Pittosporum Mayi Silver Queen can- 
not be ignored. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had 
a remarkable lot of rare species of Rhodo- 
dendrons, few in flower, however, and largely 
shown as small pot plants. Tricuspidaria, 
Olearia, and Grevillea were among other 
things. The Yokohama Nursery Co., Kings- 
way, showed many dwarfed trees, Messrs. 
W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton Court, Chis- 
wick, had a rich and beautifully-coloured col- 
lection of Japanese Maples, Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co. excellent Leptospermunis, 
Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, and J. 


Piper and Sons, Langley, Clematises and 
other flowering plants, Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, Southgate, Azaleas, <Acers, and 


Brooms, arranging the whole in an artistic 
manner, and Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, a 
variety of double-flowered Lilacs. Topiary 
exhibits were arranged by Messrs. William 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, Messrs. J. Piper 
and Sons, Langley, and Mr. J. Klinkert, Rich- 
mond. Box and Yew are chiefly employed in 
this work. 


ORCHIDS. 


The display of Orchids was quite up to pre- 
war standard both in regard to quantity and 
quality, but there were no new plants which 
were really any great advance upon already 
existing kinds. The chief genera shown were 
Miltonia, Cattleya, Leelio-Cattleya, Odonto- 
glossum, and Odontioda. The only private 
exhibit came from Sir J. Colman, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Surrey. It was a worthy effort, 
and the group was rich in choice Orchids, all 


of which were well grown and effectively 
staged. The massive forms of Cattleya 


Mossiz were greatly admired. Messrs. J. 
and A. MeBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, staged 
a nice group, Miltonias and Odontiodas pre- 
dominating. Among the former were Mil- 
tonia vexillaria varieties, including the 
famous G. D. Owen; also Lyoth and Charles- 
worthi. Odontoglossums were represented by 
first-class varieties, from pure white to those 
heavily marked with crimson and red. Mr. 
Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, put up 
a small exhibit consisting chiefly of Lelio- 
Cattleyas. Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes 
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was very éffective. Messrs.. Mansell and 
Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks, arranged a good 
display, which included Miltonias, Lelio- 
Cattleyas, and many spetted Odontoglossums. 
Cattleya Mrs. Myra Peeters and C. Magali 
Sanders were two fine white representatives 
of the Cattleya family. Searlet Odontiodas 
were also shown. Messrs. Flory and Black, 
Slough, staged a grand lot of Leelio-Cattleyas, 
including Dominiana, Aphrodite, Fascinator, 
Medina, Excelsior, and Paylova. Spotted 
Odontoglossums were represented by Dusky 
Maid, a most distinct hybrid; also the new 
Disa Blacki and the rare Gymnadenia rupes- 


tris. A generous sprinkling of white 
Cattleyas was also noted. Among the 
numerous finely-grown plants put up by 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, 
Sussex, we saw Lelio-Cattleya Mrs. Temple, 
Hyeana, and Anzac (a highly-coloured hybrid 
Millonia), the quaint Coelogyne pandurata, 
Nanodes Medusee, Diacrium bicornutum, the 
rich red Renanthera Imschootiana, Phale- 
nopsis Rimestadtiana, and the rare Oncidium 
McBeanianum. The Odontoglossums were 
choice and varied, and the same remark 
applies to the Odontiodas. A few Brassavola 
hybrids completed a most representative 
group. Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, had a miscellaneous group, which em- 


braced a choice and yaried lot of plants. 
Cypripedium Maudie, the superb Brasso- 
Cattleya Veitchi, Anguloa| Ruckeri, Vanda 


teres, various forms of the quaint Masde- 
vallias, the white Trichopilia Backhouseana, 
the old LeeHa purpurata, together with white 
Cattleyas and Odontoglossums produced a 
most effective display. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, put up a wonder- 
ful display. The front consisted of white 
Cattleyas, Odontiodas, and Odontoglossums. 
The centre group was madé up of Miltonia 
Charlesworthi intermixed with  Odonto- 
glossum xanthotes. The two remaining 
groups consisted of choice Odontiodas, ete., 
while in the intervening bays were two finely- 
flowered specimens of Coelogyne Dayana. <A 
few noteworthy subjects were Odontioda 
Isabella, O. Gladys, Odontoglossum Nell 
Gwynne, O. eximium Imperator, O. ¢rispo- 
solon, Habenaria rhodochila, and choice 
Lielio-Cattleyas. A magnificent group, con- 
taining plants of sterling quality, well grown, 
and artistically arranged. Messrs. Armst rong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, presented one 
of the most effective groups in the show. 
Bays were filled with Leelio-Cattleyas, with 
long, arching sprays of Odontoglossums over- 
head, which produced a light and graceful 
effect. The centre was noteworthy for its 
good varieties of L.-C. ‘Canhamiana, L.-C. 
Aphrodite, and fine forms of C. gigas. Pillars 
of Miltonia vexillaria were conspicuous. The 
eroup - was rich in brightly - coloured 
(Odontiodas, spotted Odontoglossums, and 
Brasso - Cattleyas. A few noteworthy 
examples used as dot plants were Cattleya 
Mendeli Princess Mary, lL.-C. Aphrodite 
Princess Mary, Miltonia Rey. W. Wilks, and 


M. J. Gurney Fowler. Altogether a grand 
group. 


VPROEL 
ALTHOUGH in past years visitors have, per- 
haps, seen larger quantities of fruit than was 
the case on this occasion, the same high stan- 
dard of excellence was observed both in re- 
gard to gathered fruit and that on pot-grown 
or orchard-house trees, which usually charac- 
terises exhibits staged at these exhibitions, 
and when the difficulties with which growers 
have had, and still, have, to -contend at 
the present time are taken into consideration 
the greatest credit is due to thoge responsi- 
ble for their production. In tent No. 2 the 
Hon. John Ward, C.V.O., Chilton Gardens, 
Hungerford (gardener, Mr. Chas. 3eckett), 
staged a fine collection of various kinds of 
hothouse fruits, the chief of which were Black 
Hambro and Foster’s Seedling Grapes, in 
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good condition, several varieties of Melons, 
among which Ringleader, King George, and 


Queen of the West figured conspicuously, 
excellent Early Rivers and. Hale’s Early 
Nectarines and Peaches, Browi Turkey Figs, 
King George, and Royal Sovereign Straw- 
berries, the whole constituting a tempting dis- 
play. As usual the Messrs. Laxton, of Bed- 
ford, were to the fore in réspect to Straw- 


berries, and set up a superb collection of 
gathered fruits arranged: in baskets with 
plants in pots heavily laden with fruit to 


show their free cropping interspersed between 
them. Among the newer varieties, Sir 
Douglas Haig, Victory (a seedling from the 
crossing of the Bedford and Sir J. Paxton), 
and Laxtonian are desérying of special] men- 
tion, while many of the older varieties were 
represented by samples of the highest ‘excel 
lence. The Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., 
of Maidstone, staged a large and fine collee- 
tion of Apples in most excellent condition, 
which served to show hat, when properly 
stored, Apples can be kept long past the 
period when they are usually supposed to be 


no longer available. In every instance the 
fruits were firm, fresh in appearance, and 
conspicuous in many instances’ for high 
colouring. Of varieties possessing sterling 
merit Ineore, Jonathan, Clark’s Seedling, 


Annie Elizabeth, Crimson Bramley, Murfitt’s 
Seedling, Rome Beauty, Winter Peach; King 
of Tompkins County, W. Crump, and 
Sturmer Pippin are a few. A very meritori- 
ous collection of Apples was also set up by 
the Government of Victoria, Australia, which 
for size, colour, and condition as to appear- 
ance was all that could be wished for. 
Messrs. — Whiitelegge displayed numerous 
sprays of ripe fruit of their Newberry, which 
they claint to be superior to the Loganberry. 
Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, had a 
semi-circular group in their well-known st yle 
of pot-grown Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums. 
Iivery specimen exhibited evidence of high 
culture and was well laden. Of the first- 
named fruit Peregrine and Kestrel were out- 
scanding features. Early Rivers and a seed- 
ling were equally good in respect to 
Nectarines, and the same of Early Rivers 
Plums. Owing to rather dense shade this ex- 
hibit did not show to the best advantage. 
Iruited cordons in 9-inch pots of Gooseberries 
and Currants were arranged in a group out- 
doors by the Messrs, Spooner, of Hounslow, 
while ithe John Innés Institution eS ore, 
Hosking) exhibited fruit-trees in pots show- 
ing the effects of cross-fertilisation in cases 
of self-sterility. 





ROYAL H ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Chelsea Meeting), 
JUNE lst, 1920. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-Class Certificates. 
Olontonia Gladys, from Massrs. Charlesworth and Co 


Olontioda Gatton Glory, from Sir Jeremial 
(Gr., Mr. J. Collier). dea eh Horan Te aN, 


Award of Merit. 

Orchis foliosa, from Mrs. Evelyn Holden; Olontoglosanm 
Ft. George, var. Albion, from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart (Gr., 
J. Collier); Odontoglossum crispum Solon, var. Kenneth, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co-; Miltonix Memoria Crown Prin- 
cess Margaret, from Messrs, Sander and Son. 


Preliminary Commendation. 
OJontonia Dora, from Messrs. Charlesworth an Co. 


Medals. 

WILLIAMS’ GOLD.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 

GoLb.—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (Gr, J. Collier); M-ssrs, 
Armstrong and Brown; Messrs J. and A. McBean. 

SILVER GILT FLORA —Messrs. Jamas Cypher and Sons; 
Meiers. Flory and Black. 

SILVER GILT GRENFELL —Messrs. Stuart Low; and Co.; 
Messrs. Mangall and Hatcher. : 

SILVER FLORA —Mr. H. Dixon. 


EXHIBITS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Medals. 


GoLpD.—Mesers J. Pip»r and Son, for formal garden: Mesars. 
Tacker and Sn, for rock garden; Messrs. Wallace and Co., fur 
ro 'k garden. . 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Meisrs. Whitelegg and Co, for rozk 
garden; Mr. J. Klinkert, for topiary trees, etc.; Messrs. 
ty at md Sons, and Crisp, for ornamental trees, shrubs, and 

@piary, 


, 
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SILVER GIL1t GRENFELL.—My. Herbert Jones, for Italia 
garden; Mr. Olarence Elliott, for rock garden; Mr. J. 
donald, for exhibit of Graeses; Messrs. J. Piper and Son, fg 
topiary and Japanese trees, etc. = 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. E. Dixon, for formal garden 
Messrs. Pulham and Son, for formal garden; Mr. 'T. R. Hayes 
for rock garden; Messrs. Pulham and Son, for rock garden 
Messrs. Fromow and Sons, for Japanese Maples; Mr. L. R. Rug 
sell, for flowering and ornamental shrubs; Mr. J. O. Aligrove, fo 
herbaceous and alpines; Mr. R. Bolton, for Sweet Peas; Mr.A. B 
Brandt (Gr. Mr. J. W. Barks), for Pelargoniums; Messrs. Chea 
and Sons, for flowering trees and shrubs; Messrs. Cheal an 
Sons, for herbaceous, etc. ; Messrs. Cutbush and Son, for Roses 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son, for topiary trees; Messrs. G. Gibsoy 
and Co,, for herbaceous; Kelway and Sons, for Delpbiniums 
Mesars. Laxton Bros , for Strawberries ; Messrs. J. Piper an 
Son, forClematis and ornamentalshrubs; Mr. Mau ice Prichard 
for alpines and herbaceous ; Mr. R. Prichard, for alpines ; Messrs 
W.H. Rogers and Son, for alpines ; Mes«rs. K. Tucker and Sona 
for herba‘e.us; The Government of Victoria (Australia) fo 
fresh App'es. a 

SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN,—Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co, 
for Apples. 2 

SILVER LINDLUY.—Dr. J. Macwatt, for Primulas. = 

SILVER FLoRA.—Mr. Herbert Jones, for formal garden 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co,, for Irises; Mr. A. Dawking 
for Schizanthus; Mr. G. R. Downer, for Lupins and Del. 
phiniums ; Messis. Fletcher Bros., for Rhododendrons; Th 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr, Mr. E. Beckett), for Pelargoniuma 
Mesers Godfrey and Son, for Pelargoniums, Poppies, ete. ; Mr 
B. Ladhams, for herbaceous; Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., fo) 
Carnstion:; Messrs. H B. May and Sons for ferns and flower | 
ing plants; Mr. G. W. Miller, for herbaceous and rock plante 
Mr, J. Stevenson, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Sutton and Sona 
for Antirrhinums; Mr. Charles Turner, for Roses; Mr. W 
Wells, jun , for hardy plants. 

SILVER GRENFELL,—Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., for hardy plants 
Messrs. Barr and So 8, for Irises; Mersrs. Bide and Sons, fo) 
Sweet Peas: Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, for Azaleas; Mess 5 
Cutbush and Son, for Carnation;; Mr. H, J. Damerum, fo} 
Sweet Peas; Messrs Harkness and Sons, for Lupins; Mr. CO. H 
Herbert, for Pinks; Messrs. Kent and Brydon, for Trises 
Messra. Laxton Bros., for Lupins; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, fo) 
flowering shrubs, etc.; Messrs. J. Peed and Son, for Gloxinias 
Mr. G. Prince, for Roses; Mr. G Reuthe, for flowering shrubs) 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, for Irises; Messrs. W. § 
Watney a d Co., for G raniums; Mr’ Aubrey Wootton (Gr 
Mr. W. Lamson), for Pelargoniums; Yokohama Nursery Co. 
for Japanese trees and gardens. 


Sherwood Memorial Cup. 
For the best exhibit in the Show, 
Messrs. Wat2rer, Sons, anil Crisp, for Rhedodendrons. 


“Daily Graphic” Cup. 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., for the best rock gazde}, 


EXHIBITS IN THE TENTS. 
Medals. 


Go.Lp FLors.—Messrs. Allwood Bros , for Carnations. 

GoLD —Meésrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias; 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co., for flowering plants; Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., for Sweet Peas ; the Donard Nursery Co., for new aud 
rare shrubs; Mr. Amos Perry, for ferns and herbaceous ; Mesers, 
Rivers and Son, for fruittreesin pote; Messrs Sutton and Song, 
for Calceolarias and flowering plants ; Messrs Wallace and Co,, 
for Lilies. Iris, Eremuri, etc.; The Hon. J Ward, C.V.O,, (Gar. 
Charles Beckett) for collection of fruit; Messrs. Waterer, Scns 
and Criep, for Rhododendrons. s : 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. for 
Sweet Peas; Messrs. Dobbie and Co.. for Antirrhinums; Messrs, 
Paul and Son, for Roses; Messrs W. Paul and Son, Ltd., for 
Roses; Mesrrs. Webb and Sons for flowering plants. 

SILVER GILT GRENYVELL — Messrs. Artindale and Son. for 
Eremuri; Messrs. Barr and Sons, for herbaceous; Messrs. R. H, 
Bath, Ltd,, for herbaceous, Pzeonier, etc ; Messrs. Bees. Ltd., for 
herbaceous and alpines; Mr. A. P» Brandt, (Gar. J. W. Barks) 
for Crotons; Messrs. Ben R. Cant and Sons, for Roses; Mr. J, 
Douglas, for Border Carnations ; Mr. Clarence E}liott, for alpines; 
Mr. C. Evgleman forCarnations; Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, for Roses; 
Messrs, G. Jackmann and Sons, for herbaceous; Mr. ‘T. Lewis, 
for Rhododendrens; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carna- 
tions; J. Peed and Son, for Calsdiums; Mr. G, Reuthe, for Her: 
baceous; Mr. L. R. Russell, for stove and flowering plants; 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Orisp, for alpines and herbaceous; 
Mr. H. Chapman, for Irises; Mr. H, N. Ellison, for Ferns and 
‘Palms; Messrs, Jarman and Co., for Pelargoniums and Violas} 
Messrs. Stuart, Low and Co., for Australian and greenhouse 
plants ; Messrs. J. Piper and Son, for alpines; Mr. A. D. Thomp; 
son, for alpines; Messrs. Whitelegg and Co., for alpines ; Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Co., for-Liliums. 

BRONZE KNIGHTIAN. — Messrs. 8, Spooner and Sons, for 
Gooseberry and Currant trees in pets. ‘ 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—The Misses Hopkins, for alp'nes; Mr, 
C. H. Taudevip, for alpines. 


: FLORAL COMMITTER. 


Award of Merit. 


Saxifragy Tumbling Waters, from Mr. B. H. B. Symonds- 
Jeune, Henley-on Thames; Polystichum angulare divisilobum 
plumosum robustum, from Amos Perry, Enfield; Polystichum 
angulare divisilobum plumorum densum No. 2, from Amos 
Perry; Geum Lady Stratheden, from Messrs, Bakers, Codsall; 
Geum Orangemin, from Messrs. T. Grove and Sop, Sutton 
Coldfield; Schizanthus roseus compactus, from Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co, Edinburgh; Begonia Peace, from Messrs. Blackmore 
aud Langdon, Bath; Papaver orientale Lord Lambourne, from 
Amos Perry; Diantbus Harold, from Messrs. Allwood Bros, 
Haywards Heath; Dianthus Jean, from Messrs. Allwood Bros.; 
Dianthus Rufus, from Messrs. Allwood Bros.; Dianthus 
Robert. from Messrs. Allwood Bros.; Pink Victory, from Mr. 
C. H. Herbert, Acocks Green; Pink Mrs. Geo. Walker, from 
Mr. OC. H. Herbert; Carnation Lady Inrerforth, from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield: Lilium Farreri, from Mr. F. CG. 
Stern, Goring, Sussex; Picea Albertiana, f-om Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Twyford; Rosccoa Humeana,. from Messr: 
Bees Ltd.. Liverpool; tris Prospero, from Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester: Iris Ann Page, from Messrs, Wallace and 
Co.; Iris xiphium Voerman, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Taplow ; Iris Balaruc, from Mr. W. R. Dykes, Godalming ; Sweet 
Pea Haw.mark Lavender, from Messrs. A. Dickson and Son, 
Belfast; Sweet Pea Picture, from Me. R. Bo!tton, Baythornend ; 
Sweet Pea Tangierine, from Mr, R. Bolton; Sweet Pea George 
Shawyer, from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. a 

















































































SCIENTIFIC AND BEDUCATIONAL TENT. 
Medals. - 


SILVER LINDLEY. —Professor V. H. Blackman, Imperial 
College «f Science, for eshibit of apparatus used in inveeti- 
gatiog-plant processes. etc ; Mr. M. A, Hosking, Jobn Innes 
Horticultural Lostitu‘ion, for cultivation of fruit trees in pota, 
showing the effects of cross-fertilization in cases of self- 
sterility, etc; Mr. Brierlev. Institute of Plant Pathology, 
Rothamstead, for culture of Fungi living in the soil; Mr. WF. 
Rewley, Lee Valley Experimental Stat'on. for diseases of 
Tomatoes; Mr. Hatton, East Malling Fruit Experiment 
Station, South-Eastern Agricultural College, for fruit stocks, 
experiments, etc. é 
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“1.O..SEh CURE 








ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Ruskin. 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addressed to ‘' Flora,’’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Flowers for the house.—This month is, per- 
haps, the best in the year for flowers of all 
sorts, and the housewife who delights to have 
her rooms filled with fragrant blossoms will 


find no lack.of beautiful flowers. One of the 


prettiest things for tall vases is a few stems” 


of Delphinium mixed with some of the large 
Grasses which are now in flower in the 
meadows. Pinks and Carnations will be well 
week or two, and make bowls of 
delicious fragrance unmixed with any other 
The large-flowered Pyrethrums make 
a charming table decoration, particularly 
those of a delicate shade of pink. 
* SS * 
Mildew on Vines.—If your 


indoor Vines 





show any sign of mildew treat them at once 
in the following way before the disease 
spreads any further :—Buy a few ounces of 
flowers of sulphur and sprinkle some of the 
powder fairly thickly all over the Vine. This 
will, in the course of a few days, destroy it, 
when the sulphur should be immediately 


-washed off by a forcible syringing with clear 


water, otherwise the Grapes, being covered 
with sulphur, would be unfit for use. Do this 
two or three times at intervals of a few days 
until the disease has disappeared. 


* * * 


Lime-washing fruit-trees.—Do not be led 
away into thinking that white-washing the 
trunks of your fruit-trees with lime is of 
much use. If the lime is caustic enough to 
destroy injurious insects it will probably also 
injure the bark, and if it is a fairly weak 
Solution it is not of the slightest use as a 
preventive against grubs and other pests. It 
is an old-fashioned idea, which, like’ many of 
its kind, dies very hard, 


“ 





Rock garden by Mr. E. Dixon, Putney. 


Pea crops and the soil.—Many people are 
familiar with the fact that the Pea or Bean 
crops improve the soil and make it rich in 
plant foods for the next crop, but they do not 
realise the interesting way in which this takes 
place. Farmers make good use of this know- 
ledge and alternate their crops in such a way 
that no field is left for long without being 
sown with Peas, Beans, Clover, Lucerne, or 
some other plant of the Leguminosze family. 
An examination of the roots of a young Pea 
plant will initiate us into the mystery. Aft 
intervals on all the main roots are little lumps 
called nodules, which, when examined under 
the microscope, are found to contain quanti- 
ties of bacteria. Nitrogen is an essential 


% 


plant food, and members of this family of 
plants not only manufacture their own sup- 
plies of nitrogen, but leave a good deal in the 
soil as well, thus enriching the land for the 
next crop. In gardens it is very useful to 
plant Peas or Beans after a crop of Cabbages, 
as this forms a means of replenishing the 
soil after it has been more or less exhausted 
of food reserves. 


Preparing for next spring. — Arabis, 
Aubrietias, and Forget-me-nots for next 


spring may now be sown out of doors. So 
also may Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, ete. Annuals may still be 
sown, as well as Asters, Phloxes, Stocks, etc., 
for late blooming. Sweet Peas sown now will 
blossom in late summer, and will be invalu- 
able in September when the delicate summer 
colourings are faded and gone, and only the 
flaunting Dahlias remind us that autumn is 
with us. Dahlias may be put out this week 
in rich, well-manured soil. 


Lilac and Laburnum will soon 
all too short 


finish their 


blossoming season. Then should 


you prune them, and not next spring. ‘The 
weak and old shoots should be thinned that 
due encouragement may be given to the 


younger growths, which, naturally, produce 
the finest flowers. Lilac may be increased 
by cuttings and by detaching later on the 
suckers (if the plants are on their own roots) 
that spring up about the base of the shrub. 
As these have roots already they may be 
planted out right away. 

Sunflowers are very beautiful in the guar- 
den, and make a wonderful show at the back 
of our borders. They are also, however, ex- 
tremely useful plants if grown for seed, the 
seeds making excellent food for poultry. In 
these days of extravagant prices, when food- 
stuffs even for the fowls are so expensive, 
this is worth remembering. 

* Se %& 

Thinning Sweet Peas.—You will remember, 
of course, that it is absolutely essential fe 
thin out Sweet Peas, and that a few plants 
at a distance of 1 foot apart will produce 
finer flowers than dozens of plants huddled 
up together. If you would have choice blooms 
thin out the plants to a distance of 12 inches 
apart and stake well. 

* * x 

Ferns .grown in baskets.—A\ well-grown 
basket of Ferns is as beautiful an object as 
can well be imagined. During the hot sum- 
mer months the varying shades of green in 
their arching, feathery fronds impart an 
elegant and cool appearance, and when two 
or more sets of plants are grown for the pur- 
pose, so as to admit of frequent changes, the 
interesting features of this mode of decora- 
tion are considerably erhanced. Almost all 
the hardier kinds of stove and greenhouse 
Ierns do well in baskets, not only those whose 
mode of growth naturally fits them for 
suspending, but many of the erect growers 
also. The most suitable kind of basket is a 
plain wire one well painted, and a good 
general compost to grow the Ferns in is one 
composed of three parts turfy peat, one part 
light loam, and one part sharp silver sand. 
Before inserting the plants the baskets should 
be lined with a layer of fibrous peat, and a 
few large potsherds should be placed at the 
bottom for drainage, an important point even 
in the case of baskets. The spaces between 
the roots and sides of the baskets should. be 
filled up with the compost previously named, 
mixed with pieces of charcoal or potsherds, 
in order to allow the air to permeate the soil. 
With a view to hiding the soiliand the wire of 
the basket, plant in and around it such things 
as Panicum variegatum, Tradeseantin 


zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, and such 
Selaginellas as Kraussiana. All answer well, 
and are, moreover, attractive. After the 


baskets are filled they should be placed in a 
suitable glass structure to make good growth, 
and before hanging them up where required 
they should be hardened off a little. If at- 
tended to as regards water at the roots (which 
should be given by plunging them into a vessel 
of water for a time and then allowing them 
to dry before replacing them) they will last 
in beauty a long time. 
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Tufted Pansies belong to an obliging family 
of the more-you-cut-the-more-you-have variety. 
Never let the flowers remain to fade. Cut 
them while they are fresh, and legions of 
others will take their place. Some of the 
good yarieties have nice tall stems and are 
easily arranged in low glasses or bowls. They 
also look charming in baskets with a little 
Moss. 

K *K * 


Depredations by schoo! children.—A corre- 
spondent writes complaining, with good 
reason, of the indiscriminate plucking of 
flowers by children :— 

If a party of twenty children goes from 
one, thousand places each month of every 
summer what chance have our plants of 
increasing as they ought to do and being 
iu joy to those who do not want to pull 
them up? We know, when a raid is made 
on a wood, how Many more plants are dug 
up than are wanted—-some thrown away 
on the way home, others perhaps, planted 
in uncongenial soil and neglected. I was 
waiting at a station in Gloucestershire 
not long ago, and there was a child there 
with a good clump of Pyrola in her hand. 
She was taking it for ‘‘her school.’ 
Here was rather a rare plant, and, not 
content with taking a flower, she had 
taken a lot of roots too. 

The fault, to my mind, lies in the fashion in 
vogue at many schools of teaching only the 
* half-truths’’ of botany. The children 
should be taught to appreciate the value and 
beauty of the subject, as evidenced by the 
growing flowers themselves. They should be 
given to understand that ‘‘ waste’? is as un- 
desirable in this respect as in other matters. 
Moreover, such rambles should be under the 
superintendence of an efficient teacher, whose 
presence and precept would check any desire 
for wanton destruction or thoughtless pluck- 
ing. 
* % * 


Lily of the Valiey.—‘‘ 13. C. M.”’ asks: How 
Inany years is it well to leave a bed of Lily 
of the Valley alone? Directly it is noticed 
that the leaves and flower-spikes are weaken- 
ing is the time to make a new bed. 


hi oir oy 


Heuchera not flowering (13. ©. M.).—The 
reason of your plant not blooming is because 
if has been too long in one place. The plants 
should be divided every few years, selecting 
the side growths and discarding the centre. 
The ground should be made fairly rich. The 
crowns require to be well ripened to flower 
freely. This plant is easily raised from seed, 
and those who have. failed with their plants 
should raise a fresh stock in this way. 





THE SUBURBAN GARDEN 
BEAUTIFUL. 


SPACE is So limited that in many eases garden 
lovers, weary of trying to make their plots 
useful and beautiful at the same time, throw 
up the sponge and plant shrubs. One sees 
many suburban gardens overgrown with 
shrubs. True, shrubs are very beautiful in 
their way, but in small gardens they oceupy 
too much space and leave no scope for origin- 
ality or pleasing effects. There are, never- 
theless, many very charming schemes which 
might be adopted. Standard Rose trees well 
staked and trained always look well and give 
good results. A tiny bed, round or triangular, 
carpeted with Forget-me-nots, Aubrietia, or 
Lobelia, according to the season, miakes a 
lovely show if the Roses are surrounded 
by turf. Again, tall Hollyhocks and Sun- 
flowers massed together in corners give a 
pleasing show in a border with hardy annuals. 
The short, showy plants, such as Begonias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, with 
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Lobelias, make the best show in small gar- 
dens. There are no stereotyped rules to fol- 
low in the actual designing of the plot, though 
hints and suggestions are always welcome. 

I favour green turf with a good herbaceous 
border of perennials and lots of bulbs 
‘naturalised in the Gnass in spring. Others 
fayour the conventional beds primarily 
planted with bedding plants bought per 
hundred from a gardening catalogue Avith un- 
failing regularity at the beginning of each 
season. ‘Then there are very charming rock 
gardens with their profusion of alpines and 
cascades of wall plants. I say rock gardens, 
not rockeries as the cairn-like profusion of 
ugly stones with odd plants growing here and 
{here with difficulty from behind them are 
somewhat erroneously called. I mean well- 
designed rock gardens carefully planned and 
planted: Ina suburban garden it is the pro- 
fusion that counts, not the number of varie- 
ties. It is easy enough to plan out a one- 
colour scheme. For instance, it is not diffi- 
cult to keep a succession of yellow blooms. 
Begin the year with Crocuses, then Wall- 
flowers, Daffodils, yellow Tulips into May, 
when we have Laburnum drooping over our 
walls and Marguerites and Marigolds carry 
us on into the season of yellow Roses, golden 
Calceolarias, Sunflowers, Begonias, Coreopsis, 
till we have Dahilias. 

The advaiitage of this type of gardening is 
that you avoid the small spots of odd colour 
that must necessarily crop up between gsea- 
sons in small gardens and detract from the 
colour scheme of the whole. 1)’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pyrethrum failing (G. C. Giffard).—The 
failure is due to a minute fungiis, probably 
the “*damping off?’ fungus, to which refer- 
ence was recently made in our columns. It is 
also accelerated by late spring frosts, though 
we have known it to occur on the Pyrethrum 
when grown under glass. If at all trouble- 
some the stems of the plants should be 
sprayed with sulphide of potassium, 2 ozs. to 
6 gallons of water, or with a sulphur and 
soft soap solution so soon as the stems ‘are 
fully grown in spring. 

Injury to Cineraria leaves (Mrs. S. Carr): 
The leaves of your Cinerarias have been at- 
tacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy 
fly, which burrows in the leaves of these 
Daisies, Cinenarias, and other composite 
plants, feeding on the inner surface. When 
Inany leaves are attacked in. this way the 
plants are not only rendered unsightly, but 
they also suffer in health. The best way of 
destroying this pest is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or, if the attack has 
only begun, to pinch the leaves where the 
grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide 
avails little, as this would not reach the 
grubs, but, if done early, may prevent the 
flies laying their eggs. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches mildewed (/?. //.).—The variety 
Royal George is, unfortunately, very liable to 
mildew, with which the fruits you send have 
been attacked. 'Nhis trouble is due to alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, some varieties being 
more susceptible to the disease than others. 
Spray at once with a solution. of liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium) and soft soap, 
well. washing the trees. the- day. following 
With plain soft or clear pond water. The 
strength at which the solution should be used 
is 1 oz. to 8 gallons of water. To make, first 
dissolve 2 ozs. of soft soap in 1 gallon of hot 
water; then add the sulphide, and, when dis- 
solved, add.2 gallons of soft water and use 
aut onee. 
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Scale on Red Currant bushes (S.).—Your 
Currant bushes have been attacked by browns 
seale, and the plan you speak of destroying: 
tbem 1s the best. Currant bushes can be pure) 
chased so cheaply, and they so soon come into 
hoaring, that there is no need to waste time” 
in trying to clean them, more especially if all 
are in such a condition as the piece you send 7 
Had the bushes been young, then washing) 
with the caustic alkali solution when the trees) 
are at rest is as good a remedy as any. The 
red spots on-the other piece of wood you send 
are the result of decay, and are never found) 
on healthy wood. 


SHORT REPLIES. z 


P.M. Rich.—See article ‘‘ Peach Leaf Curl % 
(page 308, Jume 5th issue), from which the 


leaves you send are suffering ——M/rs. Hvan 
iidwards.—See reply to “C. G. HH.” 7% 
“Fungus on Azalea leayes.’’-——Strawberry 


(Tanworth).—Your Strawberry plants «are 
what is known as ‘ blind.’? On no account 
use runners from such plants, all of which 


should be dug up and put on the fire-heap. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J/rs. S. Carr.—Leyces= 
teria formosa. J. N. B.—Cistus purpureus, 
-~_—Jila.—The. Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquae 
strum. Dublin.—Gypsophila elegans pro- 
bably. Specimens quite dried up. G. 
ITeath,—2. Serophularia nodosa variegata. 4 
Saxifnaga ceratophylla. 5. Saxifraga _pede- 
montana. 6. (?) Geranium sanguineum pro- 
bably. Ne flewer left. Some of the names 
are given with diflidence, the mudded labels 
obscuring the numbers. In future let -the 
numbers be exposed. Valuable time is wasted 
in having to untie the specimens sent.——/Z, 
Palmer.—1. Fabiana imbricata. 2. Next week. 











The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Cardiff Show. , 


UNLESS we are able to bring pressure to bear 
upon the railways, the Society realises that 
the cost of conveying exhibits to Cardiff may 
be considerable; but the Council has* decided 
that, if exhibitons will obtain from their rail- 
ways estimates of the.cost of sending a vane 
Jord to Cardiff, or of haying a van of their 
own conveyed: by railway to. Cardiff, the 
society will bear some part of the cost. 
Arrangements will also be made to help in 
the conveyance of exhibits from: the station 
at Cardiff to the show ground. ‘The estimate 
should, of course, be sent to me at once, 
Those who wish to obtain accommodation for 
their staff should apply ite’ Mr. Wilkinson, 
louse Agent, St. John’s Square, Cardiff, who 
will jput them in touch with those who have 
lodgings to let. The Vice-Principal of Aber- 
dare. Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff, offers ac 
commodation for ladies. 

In addition to the Society’s Medals, the 


following Cups will also be awurded :—The 


Coronation Cup, the Wigan Challenge Cup for 
Roses, the Gordon-Lennox Challenge Cup for 
the best exhibit of fruit, and the new Gain 
Cup for amateurs only. a 
Amateurs are cordially invited to send ex-} 
hibits, and jthere will ‘be special sections for 
their exhibits. of Roses, Carnations, and 
Sweet Peas. Hach exhibit may occupy a 
space of not more than 50 square feet, and 
the Society’s Medals will be awarded to the 
best groups, the Medals being struck in gold 

for any exhibits that deserve this honour. 
Two Veitch Memorial Medals for exhibits 
of plants «and fruit are also offered to 
amateurs only, W. R, Dyxrs, . # 
Secretary. — 
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BEES. 





Bees in roof of house.—Bees have made 
their home in the roof of my house for many 
years. They have been twice destroyed, but 
five years ago took possession again. It 
seems’a pity inthis time of shortage of bees 
to destroy them, as they seem to be a very 
healthy colony. They have made their hive 
in the roof under the flat lead, and there is 
apparently nothing but the lath and plaster 
between them and the ceiling. If there is no 
chance of their working threugh into the bed- 
room there is no need to disturb them, but, 
on the other hand, there.is the possibility of 
their coming through, so I should be glad to 
know if there is any way I could remove the 
bees without destroying them. They are now 
also seen to live in the wall, which is a 4-inch 
prick one. I presume there is no chance of 
their working their way°into the bedroom 
through this?—CaRLOs. 


[There is only a very remote possibility of 
the bees working their way through: the 
plaster ceiling into the bedroom. They will 
only come through if a hole is formed by a 
bit of the plaster giving way or something of 
that sort. The bees will certainly not bore 
through, and, as honeyeomb is always built 
downwards and sidewiys, thére will not be 
any weight upon the plaster to break it 
through from the top side. The bees are 
building between the joists. I have known of 
one instance somewhat similar to yours. Iu 
the case with which I am acquainted the 
oceupier of the house, though quite unskilled 
in bees himself, got the bees into a hive. I 
should, however, recommend you to try and 
get into touch with an expert and enter- 
prising amateur beekeeper, who, unless there 
are very unusual difficulties in the way, will 
remove and safely hive the bees from above 
your ceiling, supposing you permit him to 
peel off the flat lead-of the roof above. I 
think, myself, I should be inclined not to 


‘inake the attempt until the end of the bee 


season (7.e., end of July or just a little later). 
Then you will secure some honey, and there 
will be little brood left to be hatched out. If 
you leave “he operation wntil August it is 
likely that the drones will have been disposed 
of, and so your feeding of the driven bees 
will have less demands made upon it, for 
drones are gross feeders. I quite agree that 
in these days it would be the greatest of 
pities to destroy any healthy bees, and I hope 
you will not take such an extreme course. 
With reference to your inquiry about bees in 
the 4-inch briek wall, they will not work a 
passage through this. Supposing you do find 
bees coming through either the ceiling or the 
wall, all you have to do is simply to fill up 
the passage-way with plaster or mortar. Bees 
will tear up paper, or cardboard, or cloth, 
but will not gnaw at wood, plaster, or other 
hard substances. I ‘shall be interested in 
hearing further about your bees. ] 








ra STANDARD .ROSES, 
BUSH ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc. 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
MY AWTUMN). LIST 


To be posted in September. 


BENGEWOR1VH NURSERIES, 














Just look at Joan’s finger. And 
Tiger’s tat!, too! Has there been a 
dreadful accident ? 


No! they are out shopping for 
Mother, and are afraid of forgetting 
Bird’s Blane-Mange. So they have 
tied knots on themselves. Joan says 
it would never do to forget Bird’s 
Blane-Mange. 


Mothers who study 
the well-being of their, 
children will not forget 


to give them plenty of \y 


Bird’s Blanc-Mange. 


It would be hard to 
find a more nourishing, 
body-building food, in 
such a tempting and 
easily digested form. 


Everyone ought to know that Bird's Blanc-Mange 
multiplies the nutritive value of the Milk used in it once 
in every four times. 


is real honest nourishment in a most delicious form. It is 
so perfectly creamy and just melts in the mouth. Try 
it to-day! 

BIRD'S is best—always sure, always safe. 
B.1. 








WOOD PRESERVING STAIN does not cover up the grain of the wood, 
but enriches it, in soft, pleasing Browns, Reds, Gréens, Yellow & Blue. 
It is made in two grades, Exterior and Interior. aS 2 
The Interior grade is suitable for all inside woodwork; it is ideal for 
floors, as it do s not show scratches or wear bare. Its surface may 
b- leit natural or wax polished, cedar mopped or varnished, 

IT MUST BE APPLIED DIRECT. NOT 

OVER SIZE, PAINT, OR VARNISH. ‘ 

Please write for colour sheet to ““SOLIGNUM DEPARTMENT,” 205, High Street, 
' Borough, London, 8.E. 1, mentioning ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed! 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives; 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Hi ghl 
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adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
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NATURALISTS tell us that there is never abso- 
jute silence in the woodland, that the song- 
ters, broad awake ere the dawn, filling the 
‘still air with the magic of their music until 
ightfall, and myriads of insects hovering 
Ser the streams with the first glimpse of 
sunlight, are all sueceeded by other creatures 
eet sally forth only in the gloaming to play 

heir part and live their life under the cur- 
‘ain of night. So, too, at the hour of twi- 
light, there are certain denizens of another 
cingdom—that of the flowers—which make 
heir presence known, not so much by the 
splendour of their petals—that to the casual 
ybserver would scarcely be noticed by day— 
sat through the sweet and subtle avenue of 
frag anee, as if shy of revealing their faces 
n the light. It is at the evening hour, when 
che after-glow still lingers in the western 

‘ky, when the day’s work is done and quiet 
relems, that it is pleasant to take one’s ease 
a a garden. -You may have left a City 
fice, with its din of traffic without, and its 
ire than accustomed worries within, or 
yome large establishment where the duties 
have been unusually exacting and trying, 
you may even admit—to yourself—the day 
las gone badly, and you have left a longing 
for a respite from it all ; yet when you have 
feached the seclusion of home, and entered 
four garden, you begin after a while to ex- 
perience, what you have felt many a time, 
i sense of peace and rest akin to content- 
went, explain it, someone gays? Impossible! 
tt may be strange philosophy, but we can 
rive it no other designation than influence— 
the influence of the flowers; for are we not 
reminded that they : 


“Tell us with ingenuous grace 
_ Of things splendid and undreamt of ’’? 


Who shall say that flowers, some of which 
amit their perfume so lavishly throughout 
the long summer nights, have not their own 
nission? Weare inclined to think so. Surely 
that bed of Ten-week Stocks, upon which the 
lew is falling ; those Sweet Rockets in the 
vorders ; ; the starry white flowens of Nico- 
jana: that edging of Mathiola; those few 
related Pinks, almost rivalling old Clove 
Carnation ; that breath, wafted from the 
Lavender bush yonder, never gave so rich a 
feerance as when the flowers are almost 

ridden from view. Did we think when we 

ought the straggling Honeysuckle home 
ind planted it, not without misgivings, that it 
would bloom so well in our garden? Let its 
, aroma answer. Have the Roses which 
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| Flowers of a Summer Night. 


have clustered round our window-frames 
along the years lost amy of their elusive spell 
as they speak to us of sweetness in the quiet 
of the night? Has the Jasmine, with its 
countless white blossoms, that 
“* Keep their odour to themselves alll day, 
But when the sunlight dies away 
Let their delicious secret out,’’ 


ever seemed so fragramt as at this hour? 


fe 





Iris orientalis var. Emperor. 
(See page 358.) 


What is it, that suggests a scent as of ripe 
Apples? Wha'lt can iit be but the pungent 
leaves on a bush which for years we have 
called familiarly ‘‘ our Sweet Briar ’’? Did 
those spikes of Mignonette to which we gavea 
passing glance as we took a hasty survey of 
the garden before we left for business in the 
morning seem quite as rich in perfume as 
they do now, in the almost darkness, when 
there is nothing to betray their whereabouts, 
gave the sweetness of their breath? What 
are those chaste white blossoms, so faintly 
discerned, that rear their tall stems, sen- 
tinel-like, in this evening hour? What but 








the Lilies could exhale fragrance so delight- 
ful? Well was it said of the Lilies by one 
in the long ago thait, because of their tran- 
iscendent beauty and simplicity, they sur- 
passed in glory the magnificence of an earthly 
king, but who among us can compute their 
richness, or who can measure their exquisite 
odour? 

Ruskin tells us that colour is meant for 
our perpetual comfort and delight, and in 
the realm of beauty, as represented by the 
flowers, it is a wondrous charm ; but there 
is something more than colour which they 
possess. We venture to say that it is anoither 
attribute, in which all who love and grow 


them may share, and it is expressed in one 
word—Sweetness ! LEAHURST. 
Notes of the Week. 
Potentilla argyrophylla atrosanguinea.— 


Mowering during May and June, this beau- 
tiful Cinquefoil is valuable for the rock gar- 
den, where it should be given a choice place. 


From a tuft of charming silivery-grey leaves 
appear numbers of deep crimson flowers, 


each an inch aleross, on stems a foot or more 
in heiight.—E. M. 


Habranthus pratensis in Scotland.—A fine 
eluamp of Habranthus pratensis in the Mar- 
quis of Ailsa’s gardens at Culzean, Ayrshire, 
has had upwards of 40 blooms upon it. As 
is well known, this glorious scarlet-flowered 
bulbous plant is not too hardy in many places, 
but it has been established at Culzean for a 
number of years. The proximity to the sea 
and the sheltered position of the garden are 
favourable to this grand plant.—Hss. 


The Lilac season.—Rarely have I seen such 
a poor display of Lilac bloom. In. most 
seasons it has rather a hard time in this 
locality, ais we generally have a storm of 
wind and rain when it is in full bloom, and 
this tries it severely, often dashing the blos- 
soms, and at the same time destroying much 
of the fruit on Gooseberries, Currants, ete. 
This year, however, 4 eold spell camé on 
when many of the flowers were in bud, and 
the accompaniment of strong winds was evi- 
dently too much for the unopened fiowers. 
In consequence, many of the panicles were 
dashed to the ground, and most of those 
which remained were irretrievably damaged. 
Some of thé whites had their flowers quite 
browned. The late trees appear to have suf- 
ferred least.—S. Arnorr, Sunnymead, Maa- 
welltown, Dumfries. 
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Clematis trulliferaa—This is a very fine 
form of the Mountain Clemaitis (C. montana). 
Coming into bloom at a time when the old 
species is over, it is very welcome. The 
flowers, each 3 inches in diameter, are of 
snowy whiteness, with a central group of 
pale yellow stamens. Draping a large Holly, 
it is very effective, the handsome leaves and 
flowers presenting a striking contrast to the 
heavy green of the Holly. Those who would 
prolong the season of this graceful race 
should bear this in mind at planting time.— 
G. M. S. 


Ornithogalum Haussknechti.—Many years 

go I received from Asia Minor a few bulbs 
of this Star of Bethlehem. It is of much the 
same character as O. umbellatum, but seems 
to me to have more and better flowers. It 
blooms most profusely, and the blooms are a 
good white. It has never given me the same 
trouble as O. umbellaitum; as it has not 
seeded and spread with the same rapidity. 
I had occasion to lift my clump of bulbs a 
few days ago, and found that my half-dozen 
or so originally secured had multiplied into 
some hundreds, big and little. They formed 
a close mass, and when divided, as they 
have been, and replanted should make quite 
a good mass by another May.—S. Arwnort. 


Cotyledon  simplicifolius.—This seems to 
have every promise of being a good, hardy 
rock plant. It underwent .a good many 
vicissitudes during last winter without any 
protection, and near the foot of rockwork 
facing north-west, and without a great deal 
of shelter. Many plants suffered consider- 
ably, but this Cotyledon was quite uninjured. 
It is now (June 12th) in flower. It is quite 
an ornamental plant, with pleasing, rather 
large leaves, resembling those of a large 
Sedum, and racemes of many yellow flowers. 
I am growing it in dry, sandy loam. The 
past winter was one of the wettest on re- 
cord in this part of the country, and was 
followed by severe weather, which tested the 
endurance of many plants.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Buddleia Colvilleii—This is flowering with 
me this year, though not freely. The large, 
cherry-coloured flowers, each an inch across, 
with a white throat, are borne in clusters on 
pendulous panicles att the end of the growths. 
The specimen referred to has grown into a 
fine shrub in a few years, and appears to be 
perfectly hardy, growing at the foot of a 
south wall. It comes from the Sikkim Hima- 
laya, where it was discovered by Sir Joseph 
Hooker in 1849. There are said to be speci- 
mens of this fine Buddleia in the West of 
England over 20 feet high. W. J. Bean, de- 
scribing this shrub in his ‘‘ Trees and 
Shrubs,’’ considers it the handsomest of the 


genus, capable of living ont of doors-in the 
British Isles. It also produces the largest 


individual flowers of any.—Sussrx. 


The Skimmias.—Up to thirty years ago 
or thereabouts the small-growing Skimmia 
with hermaphrodite blossoms was looked 
upon as the true Skimmia japonica, this latter 
being known under the name of S. oblaita. 
This bears the male and female flowers on 
separate plants. It was the late Dr. Masters 
who first pointed out that the Skimmia 
japonica of gardens was not the true species, 
and he suggested for it the specific name of 
Fortunei, in honour of Robert Fortune, who 
first sent it to England. The bermies of this, 
which are of a rather dull crimson tint, are 
produced without any artificial fertilisation, 
but in the case of what is now regarded as 
the true S. japonica the flowens must either 
be artificially fertilised or tthe plants so 
situated that the male and female plants are 
in close proximity to each other. The male 
inflorescences are the more showy of the two, 
and, being fragrant, this was at one time 
known as Skimmia fragrans. The berries of 
the true S. japonica are of a much brighter 
red than those of S. Fortunei—S. japonica’ of 





~lovely flowers from May until August. 


‘to the same extent as in T. lanceolata. 
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old. Of late. years a couple of seedling 
forms that have attained a good deal of popu- 
larity have been raised. They are S. Fore- 
manni and 8. Rogersi, both of which are 
from. an ornamental standpoint superior to 
the ordinary S. japonica. It has been sug- 
gested that these two may be hybrids be- 
tween the species above named. There is a 
third kind—namely, the Himalayan S. 
Laureola, but it is less ornamental than the 
others. The berries are, as a rule, but 
sparingly borne, and the leaves, if at all 
bruised, emit an unpleasant odour.—K. R. W. 


Magnolia parvifiora.—The flowers of this 
distinct species have been appearing sparsely 
for the past few weeks, but with the advent 
of June the bushes have become spangled 
with the fragrant, attractive blooms. Al- 
though one of the most distinct and beautiful 
of Magnolias, and blooming at a time when 
the majority have ceased to flower, it is still 
scarce. The flowers, each 4 inches across, 
are cup-shaped, and of a waxy-like purity, 
forming a charming contrast to the ring of 
rich crimson stamens within. A _ pleasing 
fragrance pervades the air around the 
bushes. It is not so robust. in growth as 
many Magnolias, but, given suitable con- 
ditions, it soon attains to a good size. 
Hstablished bushes keep up a succession of 
It is 
a native of the Nippon Alps, whence it 
ras introduced to America some yeans pre- 
vious to its coming to this counitny.—H. MarK- 
HAM. 


Choisya ternata.—At the time of writing 
(June ist) the Mexican Orange flower is a 
mass of bloom, and during the hours of sun- 
shine its characteristic perfume is very pro- 
nounced. At one time C. ternata was not 
considered hardy, but in these gardens one 
plant, grown as a bush in the open, hag at- 
tained to great dimensions, and has, sq far, 
proved an acquisition to the shrubbery in 
which it grows. The only damage which 
can be recorded is the loss of a few of the 
centre. branches, owing to a heavy fall of 
snow a few yearns ago—a loss which time has 
made good. The’ Mexican Orange Flower 
might, I think, be successfully planted by 
those who live near the sea, or even by those 
inland in places where the winters are not 
exceptionally severe. Cc. ternata in pots 
forces well, although it is not advisable to 
subject it to excessive heat.—W. MoG., 
Balmae. 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—The nomencla- 
ture of this beautiful flowering evergreen 
shrub has been, and in some cases still is, in 
a very confused state. Formerly known as 
Crinodendron Hookerianum, it for many 
years bore the name of Tricuspidaria de- 
pendens, which, as can be seen by the illus- 
tration on page 289, is, from the arrangement 
of the flowers, a most appropriate one. Then, 
when the>white-flowered species was intro- 
duced from South America it was found by 
an examination of the original specimens 
that it was really the true Tricuspidaria de- 
pendens, although the flowers are not pendent 
To 
add to the confusion, this last has also been 
known as Tricuspidaria hexapetala.. This 
confusion between the white and crimson 
flowered species is most unfortunate, as the 
two are perfectly distinct, and both most de- 
sirable shrubs where the conditions are such 





that they will thrive in the open ground. For- 


the introduction of Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
we are indebted to William Lobb, when 
travelling in South America on behalf of 
Messrs, Veitch, in 1848, but it was not gener- 
ally distributed till further supplies were sent 
by Richard Pearce a little over twelve years 
later. The.true T. dependens (the white- 
flowered kind) was introduced by Mr. H. J. 
Elwes in 1901. Both the species can be in- 
creased by cuttings of the half-ripened wood 


‘should never penetrate more than just deep 
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inserted into pots of sandy soil and placed in 
a frame kept close and shaded. A gentle heat. 
will hasten the production of roots. <A singu-— 
lar feature of T. lanceolata is the fact that the 
flower-buds are produced in the autumn, but. 
do not open till the following year.—K. R. We 
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ROSES. : 


Budding Roses. 


JuLty and August are the two most suitable. | 
months for budding. Asa rule, neither buds” 
nor stocks are in the best condition until: 
then, while to delay until September often | 
means an indifferent union of bud and stock | 
through the sap not remaining sufficiently | 
active. Budding should be done when the | 
bark lifts readily from the stock, and when - 
the bud can be taken from the. portion of | 
Rose growth easily and cleanly. It often | 
happens that the stocks are dry at the root. 
A thorough watering will generally have the | 
desired effect in about a couple of weeks, | 
Much of the flow of sap is checked by any | 
pruning away of growth previous to budding, | 
If it is necessary to do this; by all meatal 
let it be done a fortnight or so beforehand 4 
as we want a free flow of sap while the. 










































































bud is setting. Another too- -frequent mi 
take is using buds that are not even ha 
ripe. The stock is often, also, operated’) 


upon in much too young and soft a condi 
tion. Both should be in what I may, per 
haps, best describe as matured withou 
being ripe, and it is very essential that th 
bud be matured.. More thought should 
given to the ‘‘ seat” or “ heel’ of the Rose 
bud, which is exposed upon removing the | 
small portion of Rose wood covering it after 
it is taken from the plant. Unless this ie 
prominent and well developed so as to re 
upon the exposed wood of the stock it scldoil 
grows, and never makes a really good union. 
If too forward, the seat or heel will tear o 
with the portion of Rose wood, and leave a 
hollow and valueless space. If too young, | 
the seat will not have developed, and, 6 
course, is. equally unsuitable. Numerous is 
cases come before me where the operator ha 8 
cut too deeply into the wood of the stock, and 
upon not a few occasions I believe this to 
have been the sole cause of failure. The cut 


enough to allow of the bark being lifted from 
the wood, and this should be done with ag 
little. disturbance of the glutinous sap as 
possible. Some few readers may not possess 
a knife with a properly-constructed handle for 
lifting the bark readily. Let such shave up a 
piece of hard wood or bone, and they will find 1 
these.answer equally well. 


Always tie firmly, more especially around 
the eye or bud, so as to make sure of the 
seat or germ coming well into contact with 
the wood. -Tie firmly now, and release after 
the bud iis set and the stock is swelling. Too || 
tight a tie or too strong material mean 
undue constriction, and this, of course, is 
equally injurious. There is much also im 
selecting the Rose-buds. Not only should 
one always choose from healthy and typical 
specimens of each variety, but the sorts 
differ not a little in the stage of growth most 
suitable for success. For example, we find 
the seat or heel of buds upon Gruss an Teplitz 
Gustave Regis, William Allen Richardson, | 
and some others cannot be secured unless the 
buds are taken younger than is necessary, 0 r 
even practicable with others, and these points 
are important. Never run the risk of gpoik 
ing a good stock by inserting a very indiffere 
bud. Maybe you ean secure better buds of 
the same variety later, and it is a pity ©) 
court failure in the few ways I have on 
deavoured to point out. P. 8. 
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FRUIT. 


Light v. Heavy Pruning. 

‘THe illustration we give to-day, and for 
which we have to thank the Editor of The 
Fruit Grower, shows the result of hard 
pruning as practised on a tree of Ribston 
Pippin. In the course of his remarks he 
says :— 

The tree figured was planted as a 
| maiden ten years ago. It has been 
heavily pruned throughout the whole 
_ period, and has given very excellent crops 
_ of fine fruit—particularly in the year 1918 


—and many prize dishes, It is one of 
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poured in, as then, though filled again with 
the mulching (which should be of half-rotten 
manure), there is no waste, for the liquid 
cannot escape, but quickly soaks in and down. 
With regard to Peaches and Nectarines and 
other wall-trees, the way to manage them is 
to break up the border by pricking up the 
erust with a fork, when the manure should be 
spread on and a watering given. The thing 
te hear in mind is to sce that each plant has a 
thorough soaking, as that does far more good 
than the ‘‘ little and often ”’ system, which 
entices the roots up near the surface, where, 
if neglected for only a short time, ‘they are 
apt to perish. Horse-droppings, free from 
straw, are as good as anything that can be 
had, as they soon go to pieces and lie light, 
and if they have been used for a Mushroow- 


The result of hard pruning—a ten-year-old Ribston Pippin. 


many all ‘treated in the same way, with 
thoroughly sturdy. well-shaped heads, and 
all give good crops of best quality fruit. 


Importance of Summer Mulching. 


MuLtcnine should never be negleeted during 
Iry summers, as not only does it save an im- 
nense amount of labour, but it aefS most 
Jeneficially on the roots and helps the crop. 
When trees get a check from want of mois- 
mre in the soil, the fruit is almost sure to 
track after a heavy rainfall, and especially is 
his the case with Pears and Cherries. In 
the case of pyramid Pear or Apple trees it 
S a good plan to draw the earth away from 
yhe stem with a hoe, so as to make a basin- 
ike receptacle for the water or sewage to be 





bed so much the better, as they become dis- 
integrated, and form a most capital mulch, 
through which watet or sewage passes 
quickly, and does not again escape in the 
form of evaporation; Cocoanut refuse is also 
valuable as'a mulching. Sifted leaf-mould is 
useful for the same purpose, and it has this 
advantage, that it may be mixed with the soil 
without danger, whereas Cocoanut-fibre is 
alniost sure to generate fungus, and should 
never be dug in when done with, but. cleaned 
off and carried away to be burned. Not only 
may fruit-trees and plants in, or coming into, 
bloom be vastly assisted by mulchings, but 
vegetables of most kinds are equally benefited 
by being cared for in the same way; indeed, 
for Peas and Scarlet Runners muléhing is 
most essential. Without it the latter drop 
their blooms wholesale without setting, and 
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Peas get mildewed, and are unable to go on 
bearing and filling their pods. With a mulch- 
ing and a soaking of sewage now and then it 
is surprising what vigour may be thrown into 
them, and how indifferent they seem to heat 
and drought, which under such conditions do 
not appear to affect them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Vines and Peaches.—I have 
a vinery containing Grapes, with Peaches and 
Nectarines on the back wall of a lean-to house, 
and Figs. (1) Should these be syringed over- 
head like the Grapes? (2) Why do my 
Nectarines and Peaches continue to shed some 
of their new leaves?—A. H. MAUDE. 


[(1) Unless there is some cause calling for 
such treatment Vines should not be subjected 
to overhead syringing after they have com- 
menced to make growth and the foliage is 
developing, but with the exception of the 
flowering period, and when the fruits com- 
mence to ripen, both Peaches and Nectarines 
should certainly be so syringed, and the 
warmer the weather the more freely should 
it be done. (2) The fact of the leaves falling, 
as mentioned, leads us to assume that the 
foliage, generally, is suffering from an attack 
of red spider, which, if such is the case, 
would cause the younger leaves to fall after 
the insects had extracted all juices from them. 
If the trees are bearing fruit, insecticides 
cannot well be used, but the insects can be 
dislodged and the attack arrested by a forci- 
ble washing of both the upper and under 
surfaces of the leaves with clean cold water. 
Red spider cannot endure cold water, and if 
this is applied with force twice daily the at- 
tack can soon be subdued. If the water sup- 
ply is derived from the main and there is 
means of attaching a hose to the feeder in 
the tank in the house this will afford the 
necessary amount of force. Failing this, the 
next best means of accomplishing the wash- 
ing of the trees is to use a garden engine, as 
this will also supply a continuous stream of 
water which an ordinary. syringe does not. 
Still, with perseverance an immense amount 
of good can be done even with the aid of the 
last-named implement. ] 


Apple mildew.—Some of my Apple-trees are 
affected by a powdery fungus growth on the 
new shoots. At times the whole bough so 
affected dies back. Up to now I have kept 
the disease in check by cutiting out and burn- 
ing. Can I do anything in the way of spray- 
ing? Till this year the crops have been very 
heavy, and as the failure of the trees is 
general this year in this part of the country 
I do not think the fungus has anything to do 
with the lack of fruit. Trees mostly affected 
are Lord Grosvenor, Cox’s Orange, and Irish 
Peach.—R. C. Ropcrrs, Birmingham. 


[From your description of the fungus and 
its effect on the young growth, as well as the 
two spurs lying hefore us, it is, undoubtedly, 
the Apple mildew that you have to contend 
with. The best remedy for this is liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium). Spray the 
trees at once with this, dissolving 3 oz. of the 
chemical in every gallon of water required. 
It would be better, if you can estimate the 
quantity you will need, to dissolve the neces- 
sary weight of the sulphide in a gallon of hot 
water and dilute to the right strength after- 
wards. Soft soap adds to its efficiency, and 
of this dissolve 2 ozs. for every 1 oz. required 
of the sulphide in the hot water before adding 
the last-named. Spray the trees two or three 
times at fortnightly intervals. . Spray with 
the same remedy next spring before the buds 
break and with caustic alkali solution as soon 
ag pruning is completed in autumn or winter. 
Keep a good look-out next season, and if, 
after the fruit is set and ithe foliage expanded, 
you detect any trace of mildew spray at once 
with the above-named remedy.1 
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good dressing of dry soot. This will, to some- 
extent, check the Onion fly, and will, in addi- 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Potatoes. 
(1) What mid-season and maincrop 


Potatoes are similar in appearance —7.e., 
shape and size—to Sharpe’s Express? Tall- 
growing varieties not desirable. (2) What is 
the comparative yield per root in ordinary 
field cultivation of the three kinds—.e., 
early, mid-season, mainerop? (3) What is the 
average time taken for each of these to reach 
maturity? (4) What Potato other than 
“early ’’ gives a large number of medium- 
sized tubers suitable for what are known as 


“early ’’ potatoes? I-consider Up-to-Date 
too large. (5) How long must a tuber remain 
after being dug (mature) before it can be 


planted for a second crop? MELITA. 
[(1) White Beauty of Hebron, Puritan 
(which, by some, is considered to be an im- 
provement upon White Beauty), Harbinger, 
and Sir John Llewellyn may be recommended. 
(2) Comparison can hardly be made, and for 
this reason: Harly EotaLOes are planted with 
a view to early use; that is, they are gener- 
ally used before they approach maturity, but 
when they are of a useable size. Thus, the 
weight of the tubers of a root of, say, Sharpe’s 
Express, when used early might be, con- 
ceivably, a mere fraction of what the weight 
of these tubers would be when mature. In a 
general way, however, it may be affirmed that, 
given equal conditions, the yield of early, mid- 
season, and late varieties does not differ very 
appreciably in weight when all the varieties 
are allowed to mature—for example, for seed. 
(5) From two months in the case of an early 
variety like Midlothian Harly or May Queen, 
to slightly over fourteen weeks in the case of, 
for example, Up-to-date. (4) Try Windsor 
Castle, British Queen, or Duchess of Corn- 
wall. (5) If the tubers be raised when abso- 
lutely mature expose them to the sun for a 
week or ten days until they are ‘‘ greened ”’ 
slightly by the exposure, then replant at once. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes failing.—Kindly let me know 
what is wrong with my Tomatoes. They have 


been growing well and haye got some fine 
trusses of fruit, and the second one has just 


set nicely. I gave them a little top-dressing 
of horse-manure about two weeks ago, and 
they grew very rapidly, but I now find two of 
my plants drooping, and the roots seem to be 
gone. I have enclosed a portion of the soil 
and also roots of one of the plants. They are 
in a greenhouse, some in boxes and>others 
planted out.—WILUIAM AYLETT. 


[Your Tomato plants have succumbed to an 
attack of the disease known as the sleeping 
disease of Tomatoes (Fusarium lycopersici). 
This attacks through the roots of the plant, 
consequently spraying with fungicides is of 
no avail. The only thing to be done to pre- 
vent the disease from spreading is, as soon 
as you note the leaves drooping, to remove 
and burn them at once, and the soil also. In 
this way you may succeed in saving the 
majority of the plants. When the crop has 
been cleared burn both plants and soil, and 
thoroughly disinfect the boxes and pots they 
have been grown in. Also thoroughly cleanse 
the interior of the house, and, if you wish to 
grow Tomatoes in it next year, use fresh 
boxes or pots, and, above all things, new soil, 
which sterilise beforehand by heating it 
almost to charring point by placing it on a 
sheet of iron laid over a wood fire outdoors. 
Another scason try procuring seed or plants 
some distance away from your locality.] 


Vegetable garden.—Droccoli and Savoys— 
both Early Ulnr and Drumhead—may now be 
sown. Seedling Onions and Leeks now well 
through the ground will be benefited by a 


tion, act as a stimulant to the seedlings. Fork 
among early Potatoes preparatory to mould- 
ing these up. A few lines of French Beans 
may be sown now, and Salsafy should not be 
neglected. Such Cauliflowers as may have 
been put out will require protection at night, 
not only from frosts, but from cold winds.: 


The fight against wart disease.—In order 
to give farmers greater opportunities of 
raising clean crops of Potatoes and of fight- 
ing the devastating wart disease, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has instituted a system of free 
inspection of immune varieties and the grant- 
ing of certificates. In districts of England 
and Wales regarded by the Ministry as suit- 
able for production of ‘‘seed,’’. growers may 
have their crops inspected on application. 
This arrangement applies only to growers 
whose area under Potatoes is not less than 
half an acre. In those cases where, after in- 
spection, the Ministry is satisfied that the 
stock is pure and ithe crop generally healthy, 
a certificate to that effect will be issued free 
of charge. The object of this inspection is to 
secure, as far as possible, that pure ‘‘ seed,”’ 
true to type, Shall be available for-planting in 
1921 in areas certified as ‘‘ infected areas’ 
under the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 
1919. Growers are aware—or if not they 
ought to be informed—that under this Order 
‘seed’ of immune varieties can only enter 
such areas after it has been certificated. 
Certificates will not be issued unless the 
authorities are fully satisfied as to the purity 
of the stock and the general healthiness of 
the crop.’ A certificate will assist the grower 
to sell his seed to a dealer, and will facilitate 
the entry of such seed into infected areas. 
Applications for the inspection of growing 
crops must be’made on forms provided for 
the purpose, which can be obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 72, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. These 
forms, duly completed, must be returned to 
the above address not later than July 1st, 
1920. 


Mulching vegetable crops.—There is more 
need for mulching vegetable crops to-day 
than was the case some few years ago. Then 
stable manure was more easily procured, and 
ground was liberally served with it at the 
commencement. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind anyone that “things are different 
now,’’ but any manure left over from plant- 
ing time should be applied along rows of Peas 
and Beans, or amongst Cauliflowers, first of 
all using the hoe well alongside the rows. 
Failing manure, Grass clippings, additional 
soll, and decayed leaves are all useful and 
help to curtail labour, in a time of drought, in 
carrying water.—F. D. 


Marrows on heaps of soil.—Marrows grown 
on heaps of soil are not always the success 
expected, and the cause is not far to seek. 
It is mostly through an insufficiency of mois- 
ture at the roots. Far better is it to manure 
ground in the ordinary way and to sow or 
plant than to do so on raised mounds which 
are subject to drying influences. Water 
should, therefore, ‘be given, and the plants 
helped with liquid-manure, espeGially where 
little manure was used in the first instance. 
Rubbish-heaps with a little soil seattered over 
them are not ideal for growing Vegetable 
Marrows, yet this is what many beds this 
year consist of, owing to the SUCringS of 
stable manure.—DrERBY. 


Peas.—If the weather. remains dry it will 
be necessary to water freely the soil on both 
sides of the rows, using alternately clear 
water and liquid-manure, if obtainable, 
mulehing the entire space between the rows 
or only 2 feet or so alongside the rows with 
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half-decayed manure. An occasional syring- 
ing in the evening will also be very beneficial. 
Peas for the latest crops will now be sown iu 
well-prepared trenches. If a proper selection 
is made a succession of pods may be had 
through October, provided they are not cut — 
off or greatly checked by frosts.—F. W. G. 3 | 


Winter greens.—-One advantage—and, per- — 
haps, the most important—in growing one’s 
own winter greens from seed is that they can 
be planted out as ground becomes vacant and 
weather serves. As space permits, plants” 
should be got out in their final quarters. It 
is necessary to look to the future and get in- 
sufficient to provide for winter and spring, — | 
making use of Savoys and Brussels for 
earliest crops, reserving Broccoli and Kale 
for a spring supply. There is no need to dis-— 
ecard plants because they are undersized, as, 
planted out in ground in which only a little | 
manure may have been incorporated, they | 
come on quickly and serve a useful purpose | 
in winter.—TOwWNSMAN. ' 


Cauliflowers.—No matter how carefully | 
planting may have been done, it is almost 
certain that stray blind, plants have been put 
out. Look for, and replace, such, and get out” 
a successional batch of a reliable mid-season 





_yariety, such as Walcheren.—Scor. 





ORCHIDS. = 


Dendrobiums. 3 


In these notes reference will be made to the 
spring-fiowering group, of which D. nobile and 
its hybrids may be cited as examples: One — 
of the most fragrant is D. aureum, which was © 
figured in GARDENING a few months ago. In 
D. Bensonze the milk-white flowers are pro-— 
duced-in May and June, and so prolong the — 
flowering period of this useful group. D. | 
Devonianum is in flower about the same time. — 
The sepals and petals are creamy-white tinged — 
with pink, lip white edged with purple. D3 


‘lituiflorum is a beautiful species allied to D. | 


nobile. The stems are pendulous, the flower ‘g 
rosy-purple. D. nobile is undoubtedly one of, 
the most popular Dendrobes grown, and there — 
are several distinct varieties, Such as nobilius. 
elegans, Cooksonianum, albiflorum, coeru- | 
lescens, ete. A typical form has white sepals” : 
and petals heavily marked with rose-purple, | 
the lip having a rich maroon-purple disc. ii 
is a most variable plant, and from an importa-_ 4 
tion one is sure to get a number of them with 
flowers which vary more or less in colour. i 
D. Wardianum was figured and described in 


~ our issue of March 6th, p. 129, so there is no f 


need to refer to it here. There are one ore :. 
two varieties, such as album and elganteumy 
and many hybrid forms. 

Where a large collection of these plants is__ 
grown a separate house or division is set 
apart for them. This, however, is not essen-_ 
tial if only a few are cultivated, the ordinary © 
plant stove-or warm house will do equally as 
well during the growing period. When growth — 
is nearing completion a cooler structure with 
less atmospheric moisture must be chosen if 
we are to secure the maximum number 0 
flowers. 


Directly the flowering season is over the : 
new growth will begin to push out roots at the 
base, and when these are noticed the re 
potting must be carried out. Ordinary pots 
or pans™“without side holes prove the best 
receptacles, and each should be filled to one-_ 
third of its depth with drainage material. I ol 
it is intended to grow the plants on the stage, 
pots should be selected, but if it is desired to 
suspend the plants from the roof, pans are 
best for this purpose. Good fibrous peat,” 
Osmunda, or Al fibre, with a sprinkling of 
crushed crocks and Sphagnum Moss, are a 
suitable rooting medium. When repotting, 
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remove all the decayed and sour soil, cut 
away. dead roots and all useless back pseudo- 
bulbs, two or three behind each growing point 
being ample. If the variety is a choice one 
these back pseudo-bulbs may be used for pro- 
pagating. The compost should be made fairly 
firm, and the base of the new growth must 
rest on the soil, as if buried it often damps 
off. When the potting is finished the plants 
shouid be placed as near the roof-glass-as 
possible. For a few weeks little water will 
be needed if the surroundings are kept moist, 
but once the roots are working freely and the 
new shoot is lengthening, the plants must ve 
watered copiously whenever the soil ap- 
proaches dryness., Such treatment is con- 
tinued until the season’s growth is completed. 
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spherie moisture must be the rule. Care must 
be exercised in giving water. It is. generally 
stated that the supply must be diminished, 
but this is an error, for with less shade, more 
ventilation, and a drier atmosphere the roots 
become dry very quickly, and unless they are 
supplied with water the pseudo-bulbs shrivel 
and never really recover. In a few weeks the 
water supply can be lessened and the plants 
will then undergo a peried of rest in a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. Fahr. Here they remain 
for the -winter, and in early spring some of 
the plants will begin to swell at the nodes 
These should be removed to a slightly warmer 
house, and watered sparingly or the new 
growth will be unduly excited and grow 
prematurely. The object should be to en- 


The Madeira Orchis (O. foliosa). 


A night temperature of 60 degs. to65 degs. 
Fahr. should be maintained, and 10 degs. or 
so higher during the day will benefit the 
plants considerably. The atmosphere is kept 
moist and the ventilators are opened wheun- 
ever the elements are favourable, but they 
must be closed early in the afternoon. The 
Glose, moist atmosphere thus caused is much 
enjoyed by Dendrobiums. A heavy shading is 
not needed, but a little protection from the sun 
through the middle of the day in the hottes! 


months of the year is usually required. Per- 
manent shading is not advised. When the 
new pseudo-bulbs are nearly finished—and 


this can be ascertained by the appearance of 
a terminal leaf—slightly different treatment 
is essential. No more shading is necessary, 
more air may be admitted, and less atmo- 


courage the flower-buds to develop and keep 
the young shoots as dormant as possible. If 
the atmosphere is kept on the dry side the 
flowers will remain in full beauty for several 
weeks. 

Reference was made above to propagation 
of choice varieties. Where it is intended to 
work up a stock, the pseudo-bulbs, which are 
remoyed when the repotting takes place, are 
cut into lengths of about 3 inches or 4 inches. 
Several may be placed around the edge of 4 
pot, the remaining space being filled with 
small potsherds, Sphagnum Moss, and shar} 
sand. Place in a shady part of the warm 
house and keep moist, when growth will pusa 
out from one or more of the nodes, When 
they make a few roots pof off into small re 
ceptacles and grow on with the other Den- 
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drobiums. A warm, close propagating-frame 

is also used for sections of the old pseudo 

bulbs, where they readily form new.growth. 
TT. Wiaelas 


The Madeira Orchis 


(ORCHIS FOLIOSA). 
THis hardy terrestrial Orchis is undoubtedly 
the handsomest of the genus, and when one 
succeeds in producing such magnificent speci- 
mens as shown in the illustration it is, in- 
deed, a glorious plant. It usually grows 
from 1 foot to 2 feet high, but strong, healthy 


tubers will yield spikes 3 feet in length. The 
rosy-purple flowers are set closely in the 
scape, and are spotted with a darker hue. 


The foliage fis devoid of any spots or mark- 
ing. It is figured in the Botanieal Register 


of 18384, and I believe it first flowered with 
Young and Penny, of Milford, near 
Godalming, who obtained tubers from 


Madeira. Hybrids among our hardy Orchids 
are becoming numerous. Most of them ap- 
pear naturally, and the late Mr. Wolley Dod, 
who grew O. foliosa for a number of years, 
discovered a hybrid which proved to be the 
result of intercrossing O. foliosa and O. 
maculata, the latter growing profusely in a 
field near the garden. Both this hybrid and 
O. foliosa were in flower recently at Kew. 
The subject of this note delights in a moist, 
sheltered nook at the base of the roek gar- 
den, and the soil should be deep and not of a 
heavy nature. This Orehis seeds freely, and 
seedlings appear if the soil is kept damp and 
not disturbed. B. 
—— There are few admirers of the hardy 
Orehises who do not eventually become 
enamoured of the noble Orchis foliosa, whose 
massive spikes, some 6 inches long, of hand- 
some purplish flowers, render it one of the 
most admired of its class. Native of Madeira 
though it is, the plant is quite hardy in the 
greater part of the British Isles, and there 
need be few places without it, seeing that it 
can be cultivated in the border; although it 
looks most at home in the moister parts of 
the rock garden. Its broad, handsomely- 
ribbed leaves and handsome spikes of flowers 
look much finer in a mass than in single 
plants, but even the latter are highly orna- 
mental, especially if the ‘plants reach the 
height of between 1 foot and 2 feet, a stature 
they sometimes attain. I cannot say that it 
increases rapidly, and the price at which it 
remains would point to its slow increase, yet 
in some gardens it is to be seen in good 
clumps. <A good, rich, moist soil suits it well, 
and it ought to have a fairly open, yet shel- 
tered, position. I think it likes sun, but some 
growers cultivate it well with a certain 
amount of shade in the early part of the day. 
Save in the coldest parts of the kingdom, O. 


foliosa may well be attempted with every 
confidence. A. G. 
— This handsome terrestrial Orchid is 


one of the tinest of the hardy kinds which 
thrive in our climate. It grows from 1 foot 
to 2 feet or more in height, and produces 
long, dense spikes of rosy-purple blossoms, 
spotted with a darker hue. It begins to 
flower about the middle of May, and con- 
tinues in good condition for a long time, In 
the outdoor garden it delights in moist, shel- 
tered nooks at the base of the rock garden or 
in some similar place, and it should be planted 
in deep, light soil. It also does well when 
grown in pots, for which, on account of its 
neat habit, it is well suited, and associates 
charmingly with other plants used for green- 
house decoration. - When grown in pots it 
should be potted in rough, fibrous loam, en- 
riched with decayed manure, and placed in a 
cool, airy frame. When coming into flower 
the plants should be removed to tthe green- 
house. When well grown it is scarcely in- 
ferior tg. some of iits more showy epiphytic 
congeners from the tropics, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





Fuchsias as Basket Plants. 


In the lists of various plants that are advo- 
cated by different writers as suitable for 
growing in suspended baskets the Fuchsia 
seldom finds a place, yet how beautiful some 
of the varieties are when treated in this way. 
For conservatories they are well suited, for 
they grow quickly, and will, therefore, soon 
furnish a large basket, while, in common with 
the same varieties when grown in pots, a 
succession of flowers is kept up for some 
time. The great point to bear in mind with 
all plants grown in hanging baskets is to 
allow as good a provision as possible for the 
roots and to see that they do not suffer from 
want of water, as in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory they, of course, will dry quickly. 
A judicious disposition of hanging baskets 
certainly does a good deal towards relieving 
the hard and formal lines of the various glass 
structures in which plants are grown, and 
loose-growing subjects such as the Fuchsia 
are unsurpassed for this purpose. A good 
deal of the success or otherwise attending 
plants grown in suspended baskets depends 
upon the manner in which these are planted 
-as well as on their after treatment. They 
must, in the first place, be thoroughly lined 
either with broad flakes of Moss or with turf, 
which Jatter is the better if it is of a tough, 
fibrous nature. The soil used, too, should be 
such as will give up its nourishment slowly, 
otherwise it may quickly become exhausted. 
For such plants as Fuchsias a good fibrous 
loam with an admixture of decayed manure 
or leaf-mould will be the most suitable. A 
very good plan in filling hanging baskets is, 
if possible, not to consign them to their ele- 
vated position before the plants are estab- 
lished, as they can be better attended to when 
near the ground. The 

WATERING Of hanging baskets is always an 
important item, and many cases of failure 
are attributable to an insuflicient supply of 
water. Naturally enough, if elevated near 
the glass, the atmosphere is very dry, the 
conditions being, therefore, favourable for 
red spider, which, unless checked, will soon 
destroy the beauty of many plants. If the 
plants receive an insufficient supply of water 
they naturally fall a prey to red spider far 
more readily than would be the case if the 
roots were well supplied with moisture. 

In selecting Fuchsias for hanging baskets, 
those of a loose habit of growth should be 
chosen, as the close, compact-growing varie- 
ties, which are the most popular for pots, are 
not nearly so effective when suspended. 





Camellias on walls.—For covering the back 
walls of conservatories or plant-houses nothing 
is equal to Camellias, for the partial shade 
that is so detrimental to many other plants 
seems to quite suit the Camellia. I have a 
back wall of a conservatory covered with 
Camellias, and a lovely background they 
make, for even when not in bloom their deep 
green foliage is always pleasant to look at. 
And here I would like to urge the claims of 
Single and semi-double ranieties, for from,a 
decorative point of view they are equally, if 
not more, effective than the very double sorts. 
Such varieties as tricolor, semi-double, white, 
Striped, and spotted with carmine is lovely, 
also other varieties of tricolor. Even the 
single ones are very effective in masses, and 
when covered with hundreds of blooms they 
are really beautiful objects. For covering 
walls, those of a good border of at least 5 feet 
or 6 feet in width should be made of good 
fibrous tunf, peat, and sand, and enriched by 
means of top-dressings of cow -or sheep 
manure. The plants should not be stiffly 
trained to the wall, but allowed to spread out 


in large masses, and with a border of the 
above width a row of plants may grow up in 
front in the shape of natural bushes. I have 
surface-dressed the borders during the last 
three seasons with the richest manure I could 
get, and the plants are always loaded with 
blossoms, the foliage very deep green, and 
although the double whites, pinks, and crim- 
sons are extremely handsome, the semi- 
double sorts are, as I have said, quite as 
effective from a decorative point of view.—J. 


Achimenes. . 


Yor some reason or other these are not 
grown.to the extent they at one time were. 
When grown in suspended baskets they dis- 
play their charms to the greatest advantage. 
By many they are looked upon as warm- 
house plants, but they may be grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse, where a winter tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained. 
The underground portion of the Achimenes 
consists of small catkin-like tubercules with 
their attendant fibres. In the winter, when 
dormant, during which they should be kept 
dry, these fibres perish, and it is the tuber- 
cules that one depends upon for the following 
season’s growth. Good flowering examples 
may be obtained by putting from six to eight 
of these tubercules into a 5-inch pot. Deep 
pans are better than pots for large spéci- 
mens, as the Achimenes are naturally some- 
what shallow-rooting. When they are re- 
quired for suspended baskets a good -plan is 
to put three tubercules into a small pot and 
plant them in the baskets after they have 
started freely into growth. For the sueccess- 


ful culture of Achimenes, a liberal amount of ° 


good leaf-mould in the potting compost is of 
great service. Grown comparatively cool, 
Achimenes are much less troubled by insect 
pests than in a warm house, where they are 
liable to the attacks of thrips, red spider, and 
aphides, all of which, however, can be readily 
destroyed by vaporising. 

The finst Achimenes introduced into this 
country was A. coccinea, which was sent from 
Jamaica in 1778. The flowers of this are 
small, but of a brilliant scarlet eolour, so 
that it is still one of the most desirable. Be- 
side this it has, in conjunction with other 
species, given us a race of brightly-coloured 
garden varieties. Most of the species from 
Mexico and various parts of South America 
were introduced in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. From these we get the vari- 


ous white, blue, purple, and numerous inter- 
mediate tints. 





Gloriosa Rothschildiana.—This is one of the 
best warm greenhouse climbers, and deserves 
to be grown in quantity. No difficulty will be 
experienced in growing this plant, provided a 
Season of rest is allowed. About March the 
dry tubers are either potted singly, or two or 
three tubers may be placed in a larger pot. 
When growth begins and root action is evi- 
dent a larger receptacle may be needed, the 
soil consisting of loam and lea f-mould in equal 
parts, with a good sprinkling of sharp sand. 
When the repotting is finished the plants 
should be so placed that the growths can run 
towards the roof, string or wire being used to 
support the shoots. If specimen plants are 
desired for exhibition or the house, the 
srowths should be trained around sticks or 
wire balloons, when the flowers are very effec- 
tive. The plants commence to bloom directly 


they have made a little growth, and continue 


until the resting period. When the pots are 
filled with roots weak liquid-manure given 
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twice each week will be beneficial. The be- 

ginning of the resting season will be noticed — 
when the leaves show signs of turning yellow. 
Water is then given less frequently, and 
finally withheld. The tubers are then stored 
in a dry place until the following season.—~ 
W. B. 5 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums for Exhibition. — 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS will now need constant at- ‘ 
tention up to the time of their coming into 
bloom, and as they are, without doubt, about 
the most satisfactory and profitable flowers | 
that can be produced in the town garden, too 
much care can hardly be bestowed upon — | 
them. Of course, all plants are now standing © 
—either free or plunged—in -an open and | 
sunny part of the garden. If required to - 
produce lange exhibition blooms, they should _ 
have been already placed in -the flowering — 
pots, the best sizes for producing three or 
four fine, lange blooms being those from 
8 inches to 12 inches in diameter. - Still, it is ~ 
not too late yet to shift plants for furnishing — 
show blooms, and if there are good, healthy, 
vigorous examples (those that have been at 
all stunted or starved are of no use for this 
purpose) at present in 32’s, 48’s, or even 
large 60’s, of suitable varieties, lose no time 
in shifting them into 24's, 16’s, or 12’s, ac- ~ 
cording to the strength of the plants, — The 
soil should consist of about three parts of | 
sound, sweet loam of a turfy.or lumpy cha- 
nacter, one part of old, flaky hot-bed manure, 
one of leaf-mould, and half a part of sand, 
crushed charcoal, crushed bones, and soot, — 
or some good chemical manure. ‘These last ~ 
ingredients should be well mixed; and should — 
together (not Separately) form the half part 
required ; they are not, it should be clearly 
understood, absolutely necessany to the pro- 
duction of fine blooms, as we have both seen 
and ourselves grown first-class flowers in a 
compost consisting only of a suitable loam 
mixed with a third of old, dry manure. Any 
other assistance required can be easily sup- 
plied by judicious subsequent waterings, with 
infusion of stable manure, guano, soot, and 
sulphate of ammonia, some of which, at 
least must be administered in any case. 
Still, if these materials can be easily ptro- 
cured, it is better to employ them at once. 
The soil should be used in a Stajte neither 
wet nor dry, and must be firmly packed round. 
the old ball by means of a small wooden 
Tammer, Allow moderate, but by no means 
excessive, drainage. If the soil is fairly 
borous, two or three pieces of crock, with a ~ 
handful of the rougher part of the soil above, 
will be quite sufficient, except for very large 
bots. Water ithe plants in once, and after- — 
wards be careful of watering for a week or _ 
two, until the roots begin to work in the new — 
Soil ; what is needed should be poured round — 
the stem of the plant, so that the old ball of — 
roots may have the benefit of it, while the B 
fresh soil is kept comparatively dry. Care- 
fully stake and tie each plant, then stand at | 
a moderate distance apart on Slates or ashes — 
in the airiest and sunniest place you can 
find. Tor some time after potting there is no_ 
doubt that the plants will be better standing 
“* free "—that is, above ground—but when 
the roots get to the sides of the pots again, I © 
am sure, in spite of all that is said to the ~ 
contrary, that they are better plunged—at ~ 
least to two-thirds of their depth—in ashes, . 
or simply in the ground, making a hole with ~ 
a trowel just large enough to ttake the pot, — 
and a little deeper than this will go, SO as to 
keep worms from entering: It stands to 
reason that a blazing August sun, acting on” 
the unprotected pots, must injure the tender r 
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jrootlets coiling round their inner surface ; 
| pesides, if the pots are plunged, a consider- 
lably smaller amount of water will be re- 
| quired, and another advantage is that in this 
| way the plants can scarcely blow over, while, 
\if standing free, the least puff of wind in 
| September, when the heads are heavy, will 
topple them over in all directions if they are 
} not firmly secured. B. 


y 








‘A Seasonable Chrysanthemum Note. 


} 

| THERE is a wide difference between the aims 
/of those who grow Chrysanthemums for 
) exhibition and of those who require them for 
/}general decoration, and the production of 
) flowers for ordinary use when cut. On this 
}account the treatment of the plants requires 


/to be somewhat different. The huge flat- 





trained specimens, than which no greater 
monstrosities were ever introduced into 
gardening, are not the plants those who have 
to provide for the decoration of greenhouses 
and conservatories can adopt with advantage, 
alike for their unnatural formality and the 
large space which a very few fill. The best 
shape is an erect bush, consisting of-from five 
to seven stems to each plant in the large 
varieties, allowing a few additional branches 
to the Pompons. Where stopping las been 
attended to the plants will consist of some- 
thing like the number of shoots named; these 
should now be tied out to sticks, so as to keep 
the centres sufficiently open for the light to 
reach the inner leaves, without which the 
lower ones cannot be expected to keep green 
and healthy up to the time when the plants 
flower. One of the chief essentials in order 
to enable the plants to retain the vitality of 
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the oldest leaves up to the last is that they 
be well sustained by liquid stimulants 
applied early enough. These should be given 
as soon as the roots have made fair progress 
in the soil given them at the final potting, in 
place of waiting until later on in the season, 
when the buds are set. Chrysanthemums 
are among the quickest rooters of all culti- 
vated plants, and when from the striking of 
the cuttings onwards they have been well 
attended to,-the roots will reach the sides of 
the pots in a very little time after the last 
potting. It is then time to begin with 
manure-water, which may be applied twice a 
week. At first give it weaker than will be 
necessary later on, when the roots have used 
up most of the fertile elements in the soil, 
and are in a great measure dependent on the 
liquid manure. My own practice has always 
been to plunge in coal-ashes after the plants 


Eryngium alpinum as a cut flower, 


were in the pots in which they are to bloom, 
standing them in a place where they will be 
sheltered sufficiently from strong winds, but 
fully exposed to sun and air, allowing enough 
room between them to prevent the growth 
being drawn. Syringe overhead freely every 
afternoon; if this is done insects will not give 
much trouble. 


——— 


Damage by frost.— Regrettable damage has 
been done to fruit and Potatoes in many parts 
of the country by the recent frosts. 
eases whole fields of Potatoes have been 
blackened, and the prospects of a heavy fruit 
yield are now very much reduced. The allot- 
ment gardens round the Metropolis have been 
very badly hit, the Potatoes, Beans, and 
Marrows having. been in many cases quite 
ruined. / 


f 


-to retain their normal vigour 


In some’ 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


The Sea Hollies 
(ERYNGIUM). 

THE Sea Hollies are, from the unique charac- 
ter of their foliage, and the beautiful 
metallic lustre of the bracts of some of the 
species, particularly valuable in the herba- 
ceous border. Of the many species now to 
be met with in cultivation, Eryngium ame- 
thystinum is one of the most ornamental, the 
bright, steel-blue bracts, when at their best, 
being very effective in the garden or when 
used for indoor decoration. Eryngium ame- 
thystinum is extremely rare in gardens, H. 
Oliverianum being generally supplied for it. 
£. Oliverianum is a handsome plant, nearly 
as brightly coloured as EH. amethystinum, but 
the growth of the two species is quite dis- 
tinct, E. Oliverianum being of far more 
rigorous habit, and often attaining a height 
of 3 feet or more, while HE. amethystinum 
rarely exceeds 18 inches or 2 feet in height. 
Another handsome species is H. alpinum, 
here figured, a native of Switzerland. PR. 
Boungati, from the Pyrenees, is well worthy 
of a place in the gairden, as is the tall BD. 
giganteum, a native of the Caucasus, which 
often exceeds 4 feet in height. E. pandani- 
folium has narrow leaves 6 feet in length, 
and throws up towering flower-spikes 10 feet 
or more in height. It is best suited to the 
wild garden, where groups have a fine effect 
when in flower. The common Sea Holly (H. 
maritimum) dis a well-known denizen of our 
sandy beaches, where its stretches of blue- 
grey foliage charm the eye with their sub- 
dued colouring. . 

There are many other species, but those 
already named are best adapted to garden 
culture in this country, and of these the 
most attractive are the true H. amethystinum 
and E. Oliverianum. Sea Hollies are ipar- 
tial to a warm, porous soil, and should on 
mo account be planted in clay or adhesive 
loam, in which stagnant moisture will re- 
main about the roots during the winter. 
Iryngiums may be propagated by division of 
the roots, either early in the autumn or in 
the spring. They are also easily raised from 
seed sown aS Soon as ripe, in boxes, that 
should be kept in a cold frame through the 
winter. The seedlings will generally attain 
flowering size in three years. Tn planting in 
the border the best effect is obtained by 
arranging the species in bold groups. 


— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants in rooms.,—The welfare of plants 
erown in rooms depends to a large extent on 
the attention they get during the next few 
weeks. It must be remembered that the 
energies of all plants will be taxed by the 
greater heat of summer, and that they will 
need a considerable a mount of moisture at the 
roots and a certain amount of food if they are 
and make new 
A plant should not remain station- 
It is affected by 

that 
alms, 


growth. 
ary at this time of year. 
climatie conditions in the same way 
plants in glagshouses are. Aspidistras,| P 
Dracenas, and Ferns may be kept several 
years in good health without change of soil 
if the roots are well supplied with moisture 
and are fed. A small bag of soot with a bis 
stone to aink it put into a tub of water will 
suppbhy what is needed to maintain colour itt 
the leaves, and a pinch of guano In it, occa- 
sionally will furnish all the needful nutriment. 
lif they ean be exposed to the night air nOW 
and then it will do them a lot of good, especi- 
ally in rainy weather. A good soaking in this 
natural way will put new life into them and 
save a lot of sponging.—J. CORNHILL- 








FERNS. 


Raising Ferns from Spores. 
(REPLY2TO) SW. 4h. aves) : 
THe most natural, as also the quickest, way 
of propagating Ferns is by spores or ceeds: 
These should be gathered when the capsules 
containing them begin to take on a brownish 
appearance. The fronds should then be cut, 
put into paper bags, and allowed to dry for 
two or three days, after which the spores 
should be sown as soon as possible, although 
most of the spores retain their vitality for a 





considerable time. Although Ferns may be 
sown at any season of the year, the early 


spring is the best, as, if properly treated, 
seedlings, or the generality of them, raised 
then, have sufficient time to produce crowns 
strong enough to stand the following winter. 
Many ingenious ways of sowing Fern-spores 
have been recommended, but, provided the 
materials used be of pure quality, either a 
piece of tturfy loam, a piece of fibrous peat, 
or sometimes a mixture of both, roughly 
broken, and perfectly free from decomposi- 
tion of organic matter, is all that is required. 
An excellent way of getting rid of vegetable 
or animet life in the material used for sowing 
consists ‘in gently pouring the contents of a 
kettle of boiling water over it. When the 


soil (thus treated has been allowed to cool and ° 


drain, it is ready for use, as eggs or larve of 
insects, spores of fungi, etc., are, or should 
be, all destroyed. The Fern spores, which 
are exceedingly minute, must be seattered on 
the surface of the prepared soil and covered 
with either a bell-glass or a sheet of glass and 
kept in a close, shady place, under a hand- 
light, if possible, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. There they should remain until 
the surface of the pots or pans which contain 
them becomes covered with a growth of 
Lichen or Liverwort appearance. From this 
singular growth the young Ferns ultimately 
develop, according to the different species, in 
a Space of time usually varying from three to 
Six months from the time of sowing. During 
that time the pots or pans in which the spores 
are sown should be kept in a uniform state of 
moisture, the watering should be done by par- 
tial immersion by standing the pots or pans 
in water fora few inches, so that the moisture 
rises to the surface. When Fern-spores ger- 
nunate freely it is necessary that they should 
be several times divided, for, if allowed to 
crowd and overgrow each other in the seed- 
pan or pot, they are very liable to damp off. 
They should still be watered by partial im- 
aersion, and no water should be applied 
overhead until they have produced fronds. 
They should be gradually inure@ to the air 
by tilting on one side the glass cover, which 
may in a short time be removed altogether. 
Until then it is best to keep the pots or pans 
at all times well shaded during sunshine, but 
not in dull. weather. When fronds have 
made their appearance the seedlings do not 
require any other shading than that to which 
the house is usually subjected. When the 
seedlings have formed a little crown, and are 
provided with two or three fronds, they 
should be potted singly or placed in pans or 
boxes and kept for a time in a somewhat 
close atinosphere, well shaded, and ca refully 
watered until established. Greenhouse and 
stove Ferns require to be sown in a warin 
house, whereas for British aud hardy exotic 
kinds a damp, shady, but not dark corner 
under the stage of a greenhouse or cold-frame 
is all that is required. 





Ferns under glass.—The young fronds are 
coming along very freely, and the bronzy 
shades of the immature leaves of many of the 
Adiantums are yery ornamental. To keep 
these and other Ferns in good growing order 


‘of the regulation 
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a moist—not damp—atmosphere, sufficient 
water at the roots, a’ slight shade, and a night 
temperature round about 60 degs. are neces- 
sary. In the case of plants of large or of 
specimen size the needful repotting will, no 
doubt, have been attended to, but throughout 
the year, among Ferns, there are always 
young pieces which will require attention out 
period. Such things as 
Cyperus alternifolius, Grevillea robusta, and 
Isolepis gracilis grow well in the atmosphere 
of a fernery, and, besides being useful, they 
act as foils to the Ferns. : 


Notes on Ferns. 


WHERE there are very large structures de- 
voted to Ferns, and a portion of the larger 
species is planted out, attention from time to 
time should be given to keeping the larger- 
growing kinds from encroaching too much 
upon the- weaker-habited sorts. This is 
especially needful where many of the stronger 
sorts with creeping rhizomes are grown. 
These, if strong and not checked, soon ex- 
tend in all directions. 'This can be corrected 
by cutting the fronds, which so far reduces 
strength as to prevent their spreading too 
fast. The rhizomes or creeping stems may 
also be shortened, which will cause them to 
break back and induce a closer, more com- 
pact condition. One of the mistakes com- 
mitted in the cultivation of the tree species of 
Ferns is giving them too much root room, 
either when planted out or when grown in 
pots or boxes. In both cases, when accom- 
panied by more artificial heat than requisite, 
it invariably induces a greater extension of 
the fronds than is admissible within the 
limits of a plant-house, unless where it ig 
much larger than usual, the result being that 
the strong growers smother the weaker ones, 
and the interest attached to the collection is 
reduced by the smaller number of kinds 
grown. But where plants of these larger- 
growing kinds have had their roots confined 
within a limited space for any considerable 
length of time they should have frequent soak- 
ings of manure-water during the growing 
season; when sufficiently supplied in this way 
they can be kept for years in a satisfactory 
condition. Liquid-manure, or moderate dress- 
ings of some of the manures-now so much in 
use for applying to the surface of pot plants, 
answer well for most of the small-growing 
kinds of Ferns, such as the Adiantums, Pteris, 

Davallias,* and others of a like character. In 
Fern culture no more artificial heat should 
be used than is absolutely necessary, for it 
not only makes the fronds unduly tender, but 
also renders them much more susceptible to 
thrips. Where these are present it is best to 
dip in or syringe with Tobacco-water, as when 
fumigation strong enough to kill.the thrips is 
resorted to it usually is more than the plants 
can bear. 





Drying Fern Fronds. 
(REPLY TO * ADIANTUM.’’) 


Kern fronds may be dried so as to retain 
their colour by the process generally prac- 
tised for preparing herbarium. specimens of 
most plants; in fact, Ferns give ver y little 
trouble in this respect if well- -ripened fronds 
are selected, as they dry more quickly than 
most plants, owing to the thin, papery nature 
of their fronds. The following instructions 
will, if carefully attended to, lead to the 
desired result :—First procure drying paper, 
which should be thick and unglazed. Blotting- 
paper or any other paper that will absorb 
moisture quickly will answer ver y well. The 
most convenient size is 12 inches by 18 inches. 
Between eyery layer of fronds 4 inches to 
6 inches of paper will be nec essary, and if 
quantities are to be dr ied, a thin board should 
be placed face downy; ards on the lower paper, 


fronds are apt to sustain injury. 
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and the top layer should then be placed upon 
them. In this manner the pinne are kept | 
flat and- in their natural position. On the 
top of the pile a weight of about 50 Ib. should 
be placed. The top board should be about 
1 inch thick, so as to bear this weight wi' 
out bending. A bag filled with sand is ag 
handy a weight as anything. The warmer 
the room in which the drying is done the 
quicker the specimens will dry. In twenty- 
four hours after putting in the fronds they | 
should be transferred to dry paper, and again 
changed in about forty-eight hours. About— 
three changes will be found enough for most — 
Ferns. In changing the paper care must be 
taken not to injure the pinnz, and should the 
fronds be very delicate the top paper should 
be removed, the dry placed over the frond, 
and then the papers turned upside down. By | 
this means the fronds are transferred without | 
being disturbed or injured. When perfectly 
dry the fronds should be gummed on to sheets | 
of white paper, a mixture of gum arabic and | 
gum-tragacanth being the most suitable, and 
these may be procured from any chemist. The 
frond should be laid face downwards on a 
sheet of paper, and the back gently gummed 
over with a soft brush. Then place it in posi- | 
tion on the mounting paper, and press if | 
gently with a soft cloth rolled up so as to | 
form a~pad. Any loose or stiff pieces may | 
be kept in position by gumming.a narrow 
strip of paper over them. If for botanical 
or comparing purposes the under side of the 
frond should be shown, or, better still, a 
sinall frond showing the arrangement of the 
spores might be shown along with the perfect | 
frond, and gummed on to the mounting paper: 
face downwards. The arrangement of the 
spores is important in the classification’ of 
Ferns. 




















































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Woodwardia radicans (J, 7’.).—This hag 
handsome drooping fronds, which, when the 
piaunt is fully established, grow from 38 feet 
to 6 feet long,and keep fresh the whole of the 
year where unaffected by sharp frost. Al- 
though ‘tolerably hardy, it will be quite as” 
well in winter to protect the crowns by 
means of dry leaf-soil or Cocoanut-fibre if 
tthe temperature of the house ever runs down 
below 80 degs., otherwise the soft embryo 
seing natur= 
wlly of a pendulous habit, it should be 
planted high up on a mound or rockwork, and 
allowed plenty of room and soil for its roots” 
to ramble in. Good rough lumps of loam and 
peat, with pleuty of water all through the” 
summer, will grow this fine Fern to perfec. 
dion, | 

Management of Fern cases.—One of the | 
Jnost important points in respect of these is 
to secure in the first place thoroughly eflicient 





drainage. To effect this lay over. the bottom 
of the case some 8 inches of crocks, broken 


brick, or any “such material—oyster-shells | 
being well adapted for the purpose. On the | 
drainage jay some pieces of turfy peat, so 
that the finer particles of the soil cannot we 
mingle with it. The compost itself should b 
the best peat, adding to it plenty of silve 
sand and some fragments of sandstone 0 
some clean pebbles. The soil not being exe 
posed to the influence of the exterior atmo- 
sphere, there will be no need for frequent 
waterings, which should at no time be of a- 
heavy nature. The door of the ease should 
be opened for an hour or two in the morni gs 
{9 allow of the air being changed. 





Flower garden.—Lring the bedding out to 
a conclusion and see that subjects already 
planted get all the water they require; the- 
lighter the soil the greater ‘the needs in this- 
direction, Plant out Dahlias and Zinnias, 
the former in prepared holes and the latter in 
soil that has been well manured in the past. 
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4 Some Bulbous Irises. 


le 
| For purposes of convenience the Irises one 
has in mind under the above heading at the 
moment are the Spanish and English forms, 
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_ yarieties of I. Xiphium and I. xiphioides re- 
| spectively, than which no hardy flowers of 
| June are more greatly prized. At the time 
stated they figure prominently in florists’ 
) shop windows everywhere, as the result of 
~ speci:l cultivation on a large scale in our own 
| land, and for weeks earlier as the result 
| either of gentle forcing or supplies reaching 
| + markets from the Channel Islands or 
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equally favoured places. In these several 
Ways 2 considerably long season of flowering 
is assured, the demand for the blooms 





Spanish Irises, 


throughout, the best tribute for a popularity 
which never wanes. The reason is ‘not far to 
seek. Their good length of moderate-sized 
stem, the readiness with which they take up 
water and the flowers expand to perfection 
from the bud state after being cut and packed, 
their decisive — self-colours—blue, — white, 
yellow, bronze, cream, canary—all combining 
toa general utility, it could hardly be other- 
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wise. Such popularity as that they en- 
joy could only be increased did these bulbous 
sorts—I refer now entirely to the Spanish 
Irises, tthe Xiphiums—respond more readily 
to what is usually termed hard forcing. In 
all probability the new race of early Dutch 
Irises, having the blood of I. tingitana in 
their veins, may respond more readily. Of 
this, however, I am unable personally to 
testify, not having tried them, and to-day my 


glass accommodation being very small, my 
chances of doing so are somewhat remote. In 
any case, however, the neweomers are days 
in advance of the ordinary Spanish sorts in 
flowering in the open, hence it is only to be 
expected that a proportionately earlier flower- 
ing is likely when they are grown under glass. 
Bulbs that were cultivated in the south of 
France or the Channel Islands should, at any 
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rate, prove more amenable to forcing than 
others gr6éwn in less early districts, quite 
apart from the parental influence promoting 
earliness already noted. Then these new 
early Dutch sorts—they are referred to thus 
because the finst crosses’ were made in Hol- 
land by C. G. van Tubergen, albeit there are 
also British raisers of them in the field, e.g., 
Mr.. Herbert. Chapman, Rye—are so jgn- 
measurably superior to the older Spanish 
varieties in size, breadth of flower, substance, 
constitutional vigour, and in other ways that 
they are destined sooner or later to displace 
them, even if they have not done so already, 
so far as the leading cultivators are con- 
cerned. 

From the garden standpoint. as well as 
forcing, a chief value of these new races of 
Xiphium Irises is in their earliness, and in 
this they lead the way. To compare them 
with any others at that time is impossible; 
there are none, indeed, so early. To describe 
them accurately would require a catalogue, 
and even that could hardly do them justice. 
The charm of an Iris, indeed, be it a bulbous 
or bearded. form, or what not, is not in a 
word picture, it is in the flower itself, and 
those who were fortunate enough to see the 
wondrous stand of these new Irises while 
quite fresh, as set up by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons in one of the great tents at the recent 
Chelsea Show, will have had a better im- 
pression of them than any description could 
reveal. It was about the opening of the third 
week of May, 1913, I believe, that I received 
a large number of these new sorts from Hol- 
land for inspection, and, the flowers being in 
their prime, will afford some clue as to earli- 
ness. In their flowering they are followed by 
the Spanish and the English varieties in the 
order named. 

CULTURE.—AIl these bulbous sorts have 
much in common. That is to say, that in the 
majority of instances they require—or pay 
for—annual lifting and a moderately long 
season of rest. Their root-fibres are produced 
annually, and perish outright when their 
function is at an end. In more than one 
class of soil, too, if left permanently in the 
ground they deteriorate, though in others— 
chalky and medium loams that are also well 
drained—they may be good for a couple or 
three years. In these matters, however, the 
varieties vary with the soils, hence local or 
individual experience is the best guide. 
Generally, however, the safest way is that of 
annual lifting and replanting. The bulbs 
mature in July and are usually ripe and ready 
for lifting after the middle of that month. 
During the resting period the bulbs should 
occupy a well-aired place in shed or outhouse, 
where they would be protected from sunheat. 
Cleaning and the removal of the ‘‘ spawn’ 
(bulblets), numerous in some varieties, should 
follow in due course. Replanting may be done 
any time after September is out; to delay it 
long, to defer planting into the winter 
months when the soil is both wet and cold, 
is to court inferior results at flowering time. 
A moderately rich, deeply-cultivated, loamy 
soil suits them well. If manure be added 
keep it well below the planting level of the 
bulbs. A good planting depth over all is 
4 inches, though the.more vigorously-consti- 
tuted sorts do not object to being planted 
6 inches deep. 
set are dwarf-habited, and have quite small 
bulbs; others, like the tall and vigorous 
Thunderbolt (Gold Cup) are larger. The new 
Dutch Irises also vary in this respect, the 
later-flowering English Irises having larger 
and longer bulbs with much courser tunics. 
These last-named are characterised by 
stronger stems, bigger flowers, and coarser- 
arching, deeply-channelled leaves. Valuable 
in the garden for succeeding the others 
named, they lack their elegance and utility 
in the cut state, and for these reasons are 
less popular. 





EK. H. JENKINS. 


Some varieties of the Spanish . 


‘ 
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—— Spanish Irises may be grown in pots 
as well as in borders. Although they will not 
stand much forcing, it is possible to have the 
plants in bloom several weeks before those 
grown in the open borders, if care be taken 
in regard to watering and airing. If grown 
in pots the compost should be made up of 
sandy loam with plenty of fibre in it, and 
leaf-soil with sand. A small quantity of 
rotted manure should be placed with some of 
the rougher portion of the compost over the 
erocks. The bulbs must be put in just far 
enough apart to allow of sufficient space with- 
out undue crowding when they are fully 
grown. Water directly 
finished, and place the pots in a cool quarter, 
a cold-frame being a suitable situation for 
them. ‘These Irises are quite hardy, but it is 
advisable to keep them quite safe from frost. 
Well-drained pots are essential, so, also, is a 
moist rooting medium, but stagnant water 
would cause mischief, and for that reason 
thorough drainage must be the rule. At no 
time must the soil be allowed to become dry, 
especially after the bulbs have commenced to 
grow. Feeding must be done regularly after 
the pots are well filled with roots. Much 
foliage is made long before the flowers ap- 
pear, so that the inexperienced cultivator 
must not be alarmed at the non-appearance 
of the flowers for a considerable time. A 
gentle heat when the plants are growing freely 
will do much good, but at no time should they 
be subjected to a high temperature and close 
atmosphere. 

The most suitable position in open borders 
is one which is constantly moist, but which 
does not hold water for any length of time. 
.The soil should be deeply dug, and, if of a 
clayey nature, road grit or old potting soil 
should be freely mixed with it. Those plants 
grown in pots may be had in flower during 
the latter part of March and during April and 
May. Those grown in the open border will 
bloom ‘at ‘the end of May and throughout 
June, according to the situation in which they 
are placed. .Pot and plant fairly early in the 
autumn, and be sure that purchased bulbs 
are not allowed to become very dry before 
they are either potted or planted, as they 
would lose much strength. Really fine bulbs 
may be purchased at a very low cost, so that 
the cultivator need not stint himself as re- 
gards numbers when purchasing them. 


Iris orientalis var. Emperor. 


For beauty, and rich colouring this remark- 
able variety reigns supreme among _ the 
sibirica forms, a veritable Emperor whose 
right of place few would care to gainsay. 
If I remember aright Mr. R. W. Wallace, of 
Colchester, once told me it came to him by 
way of an importation of the typical I. 
orientalis, and if that is so there is just the 
possibility that — assuming the variety 
Emperor to be a seedling or natural hybrid— 
in the process of time of something even more 


gloriously beautiful cropping up to supersede 


it.. One hopes it may.be so, though at the 
moment it is not easy to conceive of anything 
more striking or richly coloured. The cata- 
logue describes the latter as ‘‘deep violet 
blue.’’ It appeals to me rather as ‘‘ imperial 
purple.”’? Wondrously rich and quite alone. 
Like all the oriental forms, it is tall and good, 
most effective in the picture. Almost self- 
coloured throughout, a fact which adds im- 
measurably to it from the display point of 
view, it is the size and the ovately-inclined 
character of the falls which impress one of 
its value at closer quarters, rendering — it 
unique among its fellows. Amiably disposed, 
a strong grower, attaining 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, though not increasing at the prodigal 
rate of such as ‘‘ Snow Queen,”’ for example, 
it is to be recommended to all who garden 
with the best of these plants. I have not 
found it revel at the waterside as some 





the planting is_ 
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I. sibirica do, though perfectly happy in cool, — 
rich loam and vegetable soils, and water so 
near that want of it is never felt by the plant. 
EK. H. JENKINS. © 
—— With me the type does well where — 
I treat it fairly, but if grown on the let-alone — 
principle for a few years, in the same © 
way that is practicable with the germanica ~ 
varieties, it loses vitality and the flower-_ 
stems are few and weak. Treated liberally ~ 
it is one of the noblest hardy plants we have. | 
My soil is light, but provided we get a fair | 
amount of rain I get a good show of bloom, 
In a garden not more than a hundred yards. 
from me, and where most things do very 
well, this Iris, planted in the lowest and, con- _ 
sequently, dampest position in the place, | 
absolutely refused to bloom. There it grew 
into a large and very healthy clump, but for 
some reason it did not throw up any flower- | 
stems. I advised the owner to move it on to 
higher ground, but he was disgusted and | 
passed the plants on to me. Three things are 
apparently necessary—food, a certain amount 
of moisture, and exposure to sun and air. To 
see this Iris in its finest form it is, in a 
general way, necessary to divide and trans- 
plant into good ground every fourth year. 
This should, however, be done in autumn or ~ 
not later than December. Planted in spring, — 
the plants sulk and do not make growth for 
two years. SURREY. — 



































The Wood Lilies 


(TRILLIUM). 

THESE are now blooming profusely beneath 
large Magnolias, which provide the light 
shade essential to the successful culture of 
these beautiful perennial plants, Their 
stations were prepared some years ago by 
taking out the natural sticky soil to a depth — 
of 18 inches, and this was made good with a_ 
lighter soil, peat, sand, and leafy material, — 
in order to secure the most natural condi-— 
tions possible. This treatment has been” 
quite a success, the plants amnually pro-— 
ducing luxuriant foliage and flowers. Seen 
at their best amid semi-wild surroundings, — 
the Trilliums (Trinity Flowers) owe their 
name to the threefold arrangement of their 
parts, leaves, sepals, and petals. They love _ 
the shady, moist conditions usually asso-_ 
ciated with thin woodland, but care should © 
be taken that the roots of trees do not rob 
them severely. A generous top-dressing of 
leafy and sandy material should be given _ 
them each year to maintain and encourage — 
vigorous growth. Once they become estab- FS 
lished under these conditions, very little fur-_ 
ther attention is required. There are about 
a dozen wild kinds, some of which are found | 
in Japan, through Northern Asia to the | 
Himalayas, but the majority inhabit the 
peaty forests of North America. > 

After the first year or two the plants be-» 
come more vigorous, and, as a natural con-— 
sequence, the flowers are improved, both in 
size and depth of colour. = 

.GRANDIFLORUM and its beautiful soft rose — 
var. (T.g. roseum) are, perhaps, the finest and — 
most easily grown of this remarkable genus, 
often succeeding where others fail, revelling 
in moist, shady places. A good drift of this : 
peautiful Lily seen during late April and 
May beneath thin summer-leafing trees is a 
joy indeed, and one not easily forgotten. 
These attain to a height of 18 inches to 2 feet, 
aml display their handsome, crinkled, three- 
yetalled flowers (each 5 inches across) of — 
Lily-white and rosy shades. This kind 
abounds in the forests of North Carolina, — 
Wisconsin, and Kentucky, where it is said 
to be as plentiful as the Anemone and Prim-_ 
rose of our own woods. Re 

T. cerNuUUM (Nodding Wood Lily) isa pretty 
plant of graceful habit, sending up stout 
stams, which are each terminated by a smal | 
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drooping, white flower, 2 
| during April and May. 

T. ERECTUM (Purple Wood Lily).—A dis- 
| tinct and vigorous kind, with large leaves 
/and crimson-purple, spreading flowers, pro- 
) duced during May and June on stems a foot 
)high. Planted alone, this is not effective, for 
Which reason it should be grouped amoung 
other kinds. In its natural habitat it is 
found growing in wetter ground than the 
mInajority of the Wood Lilies. Of this kind 
| there are many varieties, including T. e. 
album, white, with dark centre ; T. e. ochro- 

leucum, a rare form, with pale yellow 
| flowers; and T. e. atropurpureum, a stout 
and vigorous kind, bearing large flowers, the 
petals narrowly recurved, and of a deep 
plum colour. It iis most effective when min- 
gled with lighter-coloured forms. 

T. ERYTHROCARPUM (Painted Wood Lily).—- 
This is known as the Painted Lady of gar- 
dens, and comes from the cold, damp woods 
high in the mountains of Georgia, where the 
conditions resemble those of alpine bog 


inches across, 








plants. Its flowers, borne on stems a foot 
high, are white, with a crimson blotch at the 
base of each petal, and are succeeded by red 
berries. It is one of the most difficult to 
establish, but appears to be happiest in damp 
‘corners at the foot of rocks or on the edges 
of spongy ground. 

_ T. NIVALE (the Snow Wood Lily) is a little 
woodland plant about 6 inches high, bearing 
pure white flowers early in April, with leaves 
which are sometimes mottled with purple. It 
comes from Ohio, and is the daintiest of the 
group. 

T. opovatuM (Pink Wood Lily).—This Lily 
is rarely seen in gardens, but is an interest- 
ing kind, bearing white flowers, which 
change wilth age to a pretty pink shade, these 
appearing on stems a foot high, 

T. sESSILE (Western Wood Lily). — This 
bears stemless flowers of a dark purple 
Shade, and composed of long, erect petals, 
which are at the height of their beauty dur- 
ing April. The stemless leaves, borne upon 
12-inch-high stalks, are prettily marbled, 
and often more attractive than the flowers. 
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The var. californicum is a more valuable 
plant, which blooms in April, producing 


large, sweetly scented, creamy-whiite flowers, 
with a purple. blotch, and occasionally suf- 
fused with rosy-purple, on stems 18 inches in 
height, the handsome, broad leaves being 
also blotched with purple. It is a splendid 
form, more vigorous and more easily grown 
than the species. Another lovely var., bear- 
ing handsome, large flowers, iis Snow Queen. 
I’. styLosum (Caitesby’s Wood Lily).—This 
is the latest of the Wood Lilies to bloom, and 
holds its leaves considerably longer than 
other kinds. It is very similar to T. grandi- 
florum, and quite as strong, producing freely 
its large, drooping, white-flushed-with-rose 
flowers, with recurved petals, in June on 
stems 18 inches high. BH. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Armeria.—When I was living at Gerrard’s 
Cross I had some borders of Armenia formosa, 
and when I came down here (Reigate) I 





Part of a group of Tritium grandiflorum. 


brought gome of the plants with me, but they 
have, with one or two exceptions, reverted to 
the old colour, i.e., of A. maritima. Can any- 
thing be done to bring the flowers back to the 
red colour? The soil here is very light and 
sandy. At Gerrard’s Cross it was also light, 
but very stony.—RoBERT HW. PHILLIPS. 


[In the absence of fuller particulars we 
should conclude that the pale-coloured forms 
are degenerate seedlings; certainly the soil 
would have nothing to do with the change of 
colour in the flowers. You say nothing about 
the foliage of these pale-flowered forms, and 
whether that of the typical A. cephalotes 
(formosa) is retained or not. If the foliage, 
length of stems and size of flower-heads in the 
pale-coloured sorts conform to A. cephalotes 
you may reasonably accept the verdict given 
above. Seedlings of such things occur with 
pase and frequency, and while the plants re- 
main true to their kind, seedlings from them 
produce both inferior and improved varieties. 
No soil treatment or other means you can 
employ can improve matters. Very good, 
richly-coloured varieties are in commerce, 
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always, however, as the outcome of selection 
and subsequent propagation. ] 


Auriculas.—Those who may desire to grow 
Auriculas from seeds are reminded that this 
is the best time at which to do so. Their 
culture presents no special difficulty, and, 
while it is not usual for eveny seedling plant 
to bloom in its first year, a fairly good per- 
centage will do so. The Auricula might very 
well find more admirers in town gardens, in 
which the plants appear to do exceptionally 
well. One admirer of the plant in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood—a retired engine- 
driver—has annually a display in his tiny 
back garden, which is alike the envy and the 
despair of certain ‘professional gardeners. 
Auriculas prefer a dry rather than a moist 
situation, yet they do, apparently, quite well 
in a place which is conducive to and reten- 
tive of moisture. It is sometimes objected 
to these plants that they have rather weak 
flower-stems, these permiltting the flowers 
to droop and to become splashed with the 
soil when heavy rain falls. The remedy, 
from my standpoint, is the obvious one of 
saving seeds from the varieties which. natu- 
rally possess stout and rigid stems, or to 
increase the plants which possess such by 
by means of division.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





Pinks. — Amongst old-faishioned border 
flowers that come to perfection in June Pinks 
are the especial favourites of many people. 
They have never made tthajt progress in public 
estimation, however, as have their more 
Glassie relatives—Carnations ; and yet what 
a sweet and wholesome fragrance there is 
about them, and how simple are their re- 
quirements in comparison to Carnations! 
These are some of the thoughts that arise as 
I pen this note of appreciaition about a greait 
favourite of mine, Mrs. Sinkins, a bowl of 
whose white blossoms, gathered from my 
garden, is now before me. Last July I dib- 
bled a number of cuttings into a border in 
sandy soil, and this seaison they have yielded 
ithe finest blossoms, and this with the least 
possible trouble. The mistake too: frequently 
made with Pinks is to omit to propagaite cut- 
tings, and permit the old plants to go on from 
year to year unmolested ; but the finest bilos- 
soms are those gathered from younger plants. 
Just now is a suitable time to take cuttings.— 
W OODBASTWICE. 


Heleniums. — Amongst hardy perennials 
that supply quantities of flowers for cutting 
during the season one may count on 
Heleniums, the blossoms lasting in a .good 
state for a long time when gathered amd 
placed in water. Propagation is generally 
effected by dividing the roots in autumn or 
spring, although, as a matter of fact, a stock 
of plants can be got together by sowing seed 
in the open ground or in a frame. Dry 
weaither often plays havoc with Heleniums 
and retards their progress, so that where it 
is not possible to afford them much water, 
they will benefit considerably by mulchings 
of old manure or leaf-mould. Riverton 
Beauty (lemon-yellow), Hoopesi (deep yel- 
low), striatum (yellow, striped brown), 
pumilum (gold) are some of the best.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Camassia Leichtlini.—This is now in flower. 
It grows ttaller than C. esculenta. It is a 
distinet-looking plant, and, in conjunction 
with other species, has given us some good 
hybrids ranging in colour from white . to 
purple. There is recorded a blue variety of 
C. Leichtlini. It grows from 8 feet to 4 feet 
high and constitutes a good ornament for the 
flower border or the wild or semi-wild gar- 
den. Although some of the Camassias like a 
good supply of water in the growing season, 
they need a well-drained svil, and to have 
their roots kept comparatively dry during the 
winter. Any fertile, well-drained soil will 
answer well.—S. A. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Collards.—If a long-continued supply of 
Collards or sprouts is desired, the breadths 
of Cabbage plants set out last autumn, the 
cutting of which is now coming to a close, 
should be overhauled and relieved- of dead 
and decaying leaves. Then loosen the soil 
with a hoe and apply a mulch of well-rotted 
manure, or a light dressing of fowl-dung, or, 
failing this, an  artificially-compounded 
manure. In the last two cases hoe the stimu- 
lants in. From time to time repeat the ap- 
plications and the result will be a bountiful 
crop of Collards for a long time to come. 
Plant out more Cabbage for autumn cutting 
in suflicient numbers to meet the demand, and 
as early Potatoes are being lifted 
plant the ground as it is cleared with Rosette 
Colewort, 1 foot apart each way. These will 
come off in time for the ground to be made 
ready for other purposes in late autumn. 


as soon 


Sow Christmas Drumhead and Hardy Cole- 
wort now, and get out the plants in due 
course to supply heads for cutting in mid- 


winter. Plant out the necessary number of 


early and second early Savoys, winter 
Broccoli, and Brussels Sprouts for late 
gatherings. For preference choose dull or 


showery weather for these plantings, other- 
wise water the plants in and attend to them 
in regard to this detail until the roots get 
hold of the soil and the plants start growing. 
Get climbing French Beans and Searlet 
Runners moulded up and staked, and draw 
soil up to dwarf French Beans recently sown. 
Sow Canadian Wonder Bean in suflicient 
quantity to meet probable demands, and get 
recently-sown Peas for autumn gathering 
staked in good time. Well hoe the ground 
between late Potatoes, which are making ex- 
cellent growth, apply a fertiliser if the nature 
of the soil is such that further assistance is 
required, and mould up as soon as the tops 
are about 9 inches high. Sow Endive for 
autumn use of both the curled and Batavian 
varieties, and keep up a good supply of 
Lettuces by sowing frequently. Cut a suffi 
cient quantity of herbs for winter use and 
bunch and suspend them in an open, airy 
shed to dry. 


Plant-houses.—Remove all seed-pods on 
late-flowering Indian Azaleas, do any pruning 
necessary, and place them where they can be 
subjected to heat and moisture to ensure an 
ample quantity of new growth. The syringe 
should also be plied twice daily amongst the 
foliage, and root requirements carefully at- 
tended to. Any repotting necessary should, 
naturally, be taken in hand either before 
placing them in heat or as soon as they com- 
mence to break, and top-dress all not needing 
a shift. Place Amaryllis bulbs in a pit as 
fast as they pass out of flower, and plunge or 
surround the pots. with old tree leaves. Re- 
tard Lilium auratum and other varieties in- 
tended for autumn blooming by standing them 
ona bed of cinder ashes on the north side of 
a wall or hedge. The same position is suit- 
able for pot Camellias which have completed 


their growth and early-flowering Heaths. 
Shift Gardenias struck in spring into the 


pots in which they are to bloom, and grow 
them on quickly in heat. With attention 
these will make good specimens by autumn 
and flower freely early néxt year. All young 
plants of Crotons, Draczenas, and such sub- 


jects as are suitable for house and table 
decoration and which were struck early in 


the year should receive their final shift into 
suitable-sized pots. To get them properly 
coloured stand Crotons well up to the light in 
the least shaded part of the stove. A, W. 


Midland Counties, | 


Strawberries.—After having layered sufli- 
cient to provide stock for forcing in pots, at- 
tention will be paid to layering for making 
new beds during August. The preparation of 
the land on which it is intended to plant will 
be undertaken as soon as possible. Ground 
which has recently been occupied with late 
Broccoli, Spinach, early Cauliflower, Pota- 
toes, or Peas will suit admirably for Straw- 
berries. In order to secure good and abun- 
dant crops of fruit the Jand should ~be 
trenched 2 feet deep, working in two or three 
layers of half-decayed manure whilst trench- 
ing. If the bottom spit consists of poor soil 
loosen it with a digging-fork and well dress 
it with manure, but leave it in its position. 
If plants which have been forced have re- 
ceived proper attention since they were re- 
moved from the forcing-houses they may also 
be planted out on similarly-prepared land as 
that intended to be planted with layers, and 
they will yield good crops of fruit next sea- 
son. <A mulching of decayed manure will 
greatly benefit these plants, 

Apples and Pears.—Young trees which 
have set more fruit than they ought to carry 
should be relieved of the surplus, and if very 
large fruits are required, thinning should be 
severe. On all young fruit-trees any shoots 
which grow too freely should be stopped if 
they seem likely to disturb the balance of 
growth or render weak shoots still weaker. 
Weakly trees with unhealthy-looking foliage 
should be given diluted manure-water at the 
root, and, if bearing fruit, most of it should 
be removed. 

Wallflowers raised from seed sown in the 


middle of May will now be ready for trans- 
planting. Plant on ground that is not too 


rich, and remove the end of the tap-root to 
induce the plant to develop fibrous roots. 
Polyanthuses.—Seedlings of these should 


now be large -enough for transplanting. 
Choose a site on a shady border, such as 


under a north wall, and plant sufficiently far 
apart to enable the hoe to be plied between 
the rows. 
Cauliflowers 
good. 


are now both plentiful and 
It is a good plan to tie up the leaves 
immediately the heads have formed, 
them white. Keep the plants well supplied 
with moisture, and afford liquid-manure at 
intervals, Successional batches of later 
varieties should have the soil about the plants 
stirred with a draw hoe, working the soil 
well around the stems and afterwards apply- 
ing a liberal mulching of manure. <A good 
breadth of Autumn Giant should now be 
planted on well-prepared ground. 

Brussels Sprouts.—A final planting will now 
be made of the later-raised plants, selecting 
a piece of good land for this crop. The hoe 
should be frequently and thoroughly worked 
between the rows of the earlier plants. In 
poor soils the crop will be greatly benefited 
by slight applications of. a concentrated 
manure dusted over the roots in showery 
weather. At the time of writing the weather 
is very dry, with cold winds and bright sun- 
shine. This has parched the ground, and it 
has been necessary to assist most crops by 
copious supplies of water. When water is 
necessary it Should be given in the evening, 
or, failing this, in the early morning. The 
same amount of water applied at night will 
have greater effect than at any other time, 
owing to the atmosphere being less conducive 
to evaporation. ‘The water will then better 
sink into the soil. If watering cannot be done 
thoroughly the better plan will be not to afford 
any. The value of a good mulch placed be- 
tween the rows of vegetables cannot be over- 
estimated. 


EE. .W..'G, 
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Scotland. . 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering, 
—These should now be ready for transferring 
to the pots in which they are intended to 
bloom. Generally speaking, 6-inch pots are 
of sufficient dimensions, and in these good- 
sized and useful plants may be obtained. 


General potting.—Many greenhouse plants 
which have been raised from seeds and which 
are now pricked off into pans, or which haye 
been transferred trom these into 38-inch pots: 
will now require attention. Among these may 
be instanced seedling Petunias, from which 
double flowers may be expected. The smaller 
plants are usually considered more likely to 
produce double flowers than those of more 
vigorous growth. Other things which (in my 
own case) demand almost immediate atten- 
tion are Celosias, Coleuses, the earlier bateh 


of Begonia G. de Lorraine, Gesneras, om 
Heliotropes—all useful in their own way, 


The Celosias referred to are the produce of 
seed saved so long ago as 1908 from a strain 
which had been carefully built up, and whieh 

wis locally famous in its day. The seeds 

were found accidentally a month ago,and 
were sown out of curiosity and with but little 
hope that germination would follow. As a 
nutter of fact, almost every seed germinated, 

the seedlings are thrifty and healthy, and the 
matter is mentioned merely as an instance of 
the vitality possessed by some seeds when 


rae 


stored under favourable conditions. vA 


Fruit garden.—-The ¢rops of small fruits, it 
is quite evident, are to be exceptionally heavy. 
Strawberries, suited by the dripping May, 
have not only made luxuriant growth, but 
the flower-trusses are exceptionally good, | 
while setting appears to be taking place in @ 
satisfactory way.~ Royal Sovereign promises | 
extremely well, and a variety concerning 
which for a long time I had my doubts— 
Luxton’s Leader—is almost equally good 
The close, compact. habit of this Strawberry 
is, I find, apt to be misleading, especially 
when the vaniety is grown in juxtaposition to 
robust growers like Royal Sovereign and 
King George V. Mulching will shortly haye 
to be attended to, and as a result of the evyer- 
increasing shortage of stable litter and of 
straw it has become necessary to mow some 
rough Grass, which, when dried, will serve 
the purpose fairly well. Black Currants, 
Red Currants, and White Currants are far 
over the average; so are Gooseberries; and 
Raspberries at present in bloom are en- 
couraging. ~ Wall fruit, on the contrary, 





~which suffered from a bitter S.B. 


\ ‘gale ear 
in May. will be a meagre crop.. So far a 
can, at present, be ascertained, Pears are 
likely to be almost an entire failure, and | 
Plums will be, while not so severely hit, much 
under the average. Peach-trees in the lower 
part of tthe garden are well covered wi 
fruit, but those at a greater elevation hay 
not only lost their fruits, but the greater pa 
of the foliage as well. It is, as yet, too early 
to speak with confidence on the prospects 
Apples. 


Vegetable garden.—Plant out Vegetable 
Marrows. Sow the last instalment of Beet 
and thin the lines previously sown. If the 
are any blanks the ‘deficiencies can be made 
good by transplanting seedlings, Beet lendi 
itself to this operation. Sow Lettuces fre 
quently and in such quantities as the dema 
is Jikely to call for. Earth-up Potatoes : 
they become ready, and keep abreast of # 
work -in respect of staking Peas. Mul 
Artichokes. Cutting haying ceased in t 
case of Asparagus, stimulants in liquid for 
can be freely given to promote growth. 
Nitrate of soda is excellent for this purpose, 
Bu at present it is difficult to obtain. Se 

Turnips for succession, thin thoge alreaay 
sown, and get out successional lines of Fren cl 
Jeans, W. MoGurroa, 4 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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DesPite provincial exhibitions and counter 
attractions, there was quite a representative 
display at Vincent Square on the above- 
named date. Hardy flowers, however, pre- 
dominated, and these were everywhere in 
large table groups or formidable banks. Del- 
phiniums and Pieonies were, as might have 
been expected, in great force, the wealth of 
them, their variety and beauty, being the 
best tribute of garden value when used on a 
fairly generous scale. Roses, Carnations, 
jand’ Sweet Peas also contributed to the dis- 
play, these, in common with other popular 
groups of flowers, each having a special fol- 
lowing of admirers. Orchids: were but 
sparsely shown, albeit one novelty, Léelio- 
Cattleya Mrs. Willoughby Pemberton, of 
magnificent proportions and fine colouring, 
jgained a First-class Certificate. No firm 
istaged an exhibit of vegetables, though the 
‘results of a trial of early culinary Peas con- 
iducted at Wisley attracted attention. From 
@ private garden a dozen dishes of Apples 
Hera sent to show late-keeping ~ qualities, 
while the new Strawberry, Hatfield Victor, 
| shown by Messrs. Whitelegg and Co. 
\Several important novelties gained awards. 


} 








HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

| These were in every direction, and so 
‘numerously displayed that we are precluded 
from referring to them in detail. Brief par- 
iticulars must, therefore, suffice. 

| Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
displayed a-handsome ground group of Del- 
phiniums, and these, arranged at the 
southern side of the hall, at once- reflected 
their garden. value. Mrs. H. Kaye, The 
Alake, King Bladud (all dark varieties), Mrs. 
»A. J. Watson, and Mrs. Shirley (deep and 
light mauve respectively) were among good 
things. Elsie (sky-blue) was effective, though 
the Rey. E. Lascelles (imperial purple, with 
Jarge, white centre) was conspicuous among 
them all. Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Ox- 
ford, also showed The Alake and the sky- 
‘blue Yvette Guilbert, Which is particularly 
good, though their finest Delphinium was the 
new and graceful Blue Bird (of intense 
gentian blue, the flowers easily disposed). 
“The brilliant scarlet Heuchera, Lady Green- 
‘all, was also good. Wxcellent Peonies and 
| Delphiniums were shown by Messrs. R. H. 
‘Bath, Limited, Wisbech. Of the first-named, 
Marie Lemoine, Mme. de Vatry, General 
Nogi, and Mandarin were very fine, and of 
the Delphiniums, Rev. E. Lascelles, Pannonia 
(dark blue, Award of Merit), Lovely (mauve), 
and Belle Hileen (soft lavender-blue). The 


finer items in a large display from Messrs.. 


Baker’s, Codsall, Wolverhampton, were the 
firm’s new race of Sunbeam Poppies (a 
glorified strain of Iceland Poppies) and the 
new orange-coloured Geum, Lady Stratheden, 
which gained an Award of Merit at the 
“Chelsea show. Delphiniums King of Del- 
phiniums and Rey. E. Lascelles were also 
good. Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, 
had very fine spikes of Delphinium Grand 
“Parade, and Mrs. J. Kelway (big, blue), while 
of Preonies, The King and Queen Alexandra 
“were notables. Messrs. Ladhams, Southamp- 
‘ton, had a particularly good lot of the new 
giant Bellflower, Telham Beauty, together 
with a big showing of hardy Pinks, in which 
they specialise. Mr. W. ‘Wells, junr., 
Merstham, showed Delphiniums Joan Carter, 


, 





“Yvette Guilbert, Lamartine, and_ others. 
“Those named are good and distinct. In an 
extensive exhibit from Mr. M. Prichard, 


hristchurch, Lavyatera Olbia, Iris Monnieri 
ow), Dianthus hybridus carmineus (foot 
high, single’ pink, very showy), and Del- 
hiniums in variety were remarked. Mr, 
SE Jones, Lewisham, arranged a ground 
| group of the modern Astilbes, as W. E. Glad- 
“stone, Ceres, Rubens, and Queen Alexandra, 
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all valuable sorts. Of hardy flowers, Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, contributed an interesting 
variety, and much beauty to boot. Of dis- 
play plants, the single Prony, Dog Rose, 
having a centre of golden petaloids to an 
accompaniment of rosy guard petals, was by 
far the best. Dianthus neglectus (a brilliant 
mass), Cypripedium spectabile, Orchis 
foliosa, Ophrys apifera, the rare Lizard 
Orchis, Himantoglossum hircinum, and Pent- 
stemon glaber alpinus (steel-blue and red) 
were among others. Mr. Downer, Chichester, 
showed Gaillardias and other flowers, 
Downer’s double Gaillardia receiving an 
Award’ of Merit. Very good Antirrhinums 
were shown by Messrs. W. H. Simpson and 
Sons, Birmingham, many of the leading sorts 
being noted. 

The table of hybrid long-spurred Colum- 
bines from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
afforded abundant proof of the diversity of 
these elegant and easily-grown plants. Blue 
and white, crimson and yellow, pink and 


- cream, pink and sulphur, were among the 


colour combinations remarked, yellow selfs 
and others being frequent. 


JARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, showed the 
hardy laced Pink, Glory, well; it is a most 
attractive sort. Border Carnations from Mr. 
J. Douglas, Bookham, left nothing to be 
desired. His new race of Clove Carnations 
was prominent, and endowed with the rich 
fragrance and strong stem character of the 
old Crimson Clove, likely to become most 
popular. Rose Clove, Maroon Clove, White 
Clove (Award of Merit), Fancy Clove, and 
Pink Clove are some of the newcomers. Of 
another type—the high-class border varieties 
he grows and shows so well—were the scarlet 
Grenadier, Cleopatra, Orangeman, and Book- 
ham Rose. Mr. GC. Engleman, Saffron Wal- 
den, exhibited the perpetual-flowering sorts 
in capital condition; Peerless, Circe (very 
fine), Saffron (yellow), White” May Day, 
ona, and, not least, the fine scarlet-flowered 


Champion. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay- 
wards Heath, showed Wivelsfield DBeauty, 
Wivelsfield Apricot, Destiny, and Salmon 


Enchantress, together with a goodly array of 
the new Allwoodi Pinks, of which Harold, 
Mary, Robert, Rufus, Jean, and Joan are a 
set. 

SWEET PHRAS. 

Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock, Mark’s 
Tey, showed the new purple and heliofrope Le 
Mahdi, a startling advance on anything in its 
Way yet. seen. It gained an Award of 
Merit. Mascots (maroon) was also from 
this firm, who also staged the new 
Mildred Howard for the raiser, Mr. R. 
Wright. Some good varieties in a group from 
Mr. Robert Bolton, Halstead, Essex, were 
Glory (new red), Annie Ireland, Victory, 
R. F. Felton, and Tangerine Improved. 


ROSES. 


Elisha Hicks, 
Mrs. Jarnock 


Of these 
showed the new 
(Award of Merit).  ~Shapely, 
fragrant, and from flesh to salmon-pink 
colour, this is full of promise. ee Olas 
(of most brilliant velvety scarlet), Lady Hill- 
ingdon, Mrs. G. Shawyer,.Queen Mary, and 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks (full and fragrant) were 
also noted. Rosa Moyesi- was also good. In 
that from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Col- 
chester, Rey. I’. Page Roberts, Padre, Juliet, 
and Constance Casson (a new hybrid Per- 
netiana of earmine, apricot, and coppery 
tone) were remarked. Hyen more notable, 
perhaps, was the new H.T. Mrs. Oakley 
Visher. It is after Irish Hlegance and rich 
in buff and apricot tints, calculated to prove 
a formidable vival to that highly popular and 
most useful decorative variety. Rev. J. H. 


Mr. Twyford, 
Sawday 


long, full, 
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Pemberton showed good vases of Miriam, 
Ruth (novelty for 1921), with stands of Pax, 
Star of Persia, Seagull, and K. of K. 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
To this section Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Ltd., Edmonton, contributed Verbenas, 


Heliotropes, Hydrangeas, and Ferns in 
variety, Mr. lL. RR. Russell, Richmond, 
staging Dracrna Victoriv in well-coloured 


specimens, together with Alocasias, Cala- 
diums, Begonias of the Rex set, Crotons, and 
much besides. From Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son came big bushes of Hydrangeas in 
many colours. The rich indigo-purple 
Petunia, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, was_very 
striking. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These came in much yariety from Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Abutilon viti- 
follum, Andromeda speciosa, Carpenteria 
cnlifornica, Senecio macrodonta, Robinia 
Kelseyi, Leptospermum Nicholi, and Eseal- 
lonias Edinensis and Langleyensis being re- 
marked. Miss Willmott showed Pyracantha 
yunnanensis var. Warley, which gained an 
Award of Merit. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Of fruit, Messrs. Whitelegg’s new Straw- 
berry, Hatfield Victor, attracted much atten- 
tion. It is of exceptional size. Mr. Chislett, 
gardener to Mrs. Leveson Gower, Woking- 
ham, staged a dozen dishes of Apples to 
demonstrate keeping properties, Lemon 
Pippin, Wellington, Claygate Pearmain, 
Baxter’s Pearmain, Mabbot’s Pearmain, 
Alfriston, Nelson’s Codlin, and Winter Peach 
being all in good condition. Of vegetables, 
twenty-one dishes of culinary Peas, the result 
of a trial at Wisley of early varieties, were 
on view, and not a little instructive. Open 
pods of all the varieties displayed their con- 
tents and assisted those most interested in 
deciding as to their merit. The two that 
appealed strongly were Reading Wonder 
(Messrs. Sutton and Sons) and Peter Pan (R. 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter), and they are given 
in order of merit as shown. In each, colour 
and well-filled pods were marked features. 
Next in order came Earliest of All (Barr and 
Sons). It would have assisted had remarks on 
their cropping properties been given on the 
cards. 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON JUNE 15, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-Class Certificate. 
Teelio Oattlaya Mrs. Willoughby, Pemberton, from Baron 
Schroder, Englefisld Gr-ey. 


Medal. 
SInveR* FLOoRA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and C»., Haywards 
Heath. 
ji FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 


Delphinium Blue Bird, from Mesis. R. Tucker and Sons, Ox- 
ford; Delphinium Pannonia, trom Messrs. R. H. Bath, | td., 
Wisbech; Rose Mrs. Oarnick Sawiay, from Mr. Elisha J, 
Hicks, Twyford; Carnation new white Clove, from Mr. Jas. 
Dougl:s, Edenside, Surrey; Pyracantha yunnanensis, Warley 
var., trom Miss Willmott, Great Warley, Essex; Sweet Pea 
Mildred Howard, fron Mr. R. Wright, Formby; Sweet Pea 
Le Mahdi. from Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock; Gaillardia 
Downer’s Double, from Mr. Downer, Chichester. 


Medals. 


SILvER GiInT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. R. H. Bath for Delphin« 
iums and Peeonies; Messrs. Blackmore and I angdon, Bath, for 
De! phiniums. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. 
R. Bolton, Halstead, Essex, for Sweet Peas ; Messrs. Cheal and. 
Son. Crawley. for hardy plants and shrubs; Mr. Jas. Douglas, 
for Carnations; Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, for Del- 
phiniums and Ponies; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for 
hardy plants; L. R. Russell, Richmon4g, for stove plants. 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Col- 
chester, for Roses; Mr. KE. J Hicks, for Roses. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.— Messrs. Baker, Codsall, for hardy 
plants; Mr. C. Engleman, Saffron Wald-n for Carnations ; 
Mr. G. Renthe, Keston, for hardy plants, etc.; Messrs. 
Simpson. Birmingham, for Antirrhinums; Megsrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Son, Highgate, for Hydrangeas, etc. 

BRONZE FLORA,—Messrs. H. B. Mav and Sons, for green- 
house plants, etc.; Messrs. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, 
for hardy plants; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. for Astilbes ; 
Mr. W. Wells, jnr., Merstham, for Delphiniums; Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, for Columbines. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth 
for hardy plants; Rer. J. H. Pemberton, Romford, for Roses 
Messrs. Piper, Langley, for hardy plants; Messrs. Rich, Bath, 
for hardy plants; Messvs. Tucker, Oxford, for hardy plants. 
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BEES, 


Bee Notes. 


DuRInG the many years in which I have been 
a beekeeper I have never known any year in 
which the need of careful observance of the 
weather has been more necessary than this 
season. April and the beginning of May upset 
our normal rules by the wet weather, and I 
should not be surprised to find, if it were 
possible to ascertain exactly, that many bee- 
keepers of experience were ‘*‘ weighed and 
found wanting’’ in the simple matter of 
spring feeding. The bees then were breeding 
hard and so were feeding hard too. It was 
almost useless in some localities to keep to 
the general rule of spring feeding, mainly to 
do so only for stimulative purposes. It was 
imperative with many stocks to feed to keep 
alive, particularly with nucleus stocks, be- 
cause the weather forbade foraging. Then 
again at Whitsuntide, when on both sides of 
the Bank Holiday the weather was that of a 
heat-waive, I faney that with well-fed stocks 
the simple matter of ample room was over- 
looked, with the manifest result of swarming 
unexpectedly, with the loss, in consequence, 
of swarms which emerged and decamped. 
Now, as I write, the weather is quite hot 
again, and I am attending carefully to venti- 
lation. It must not be thought that the tem- 
perature of any hive can be regulated by any 
changing of quilts. Keep your quilts un- 


changed at this season of the year, and let 
the brood-coverings not be anything but 


This holds good even when supers 
If the supers be not well warmed the 
bees will resolutely refuse to ascend into 
them. Indeed, a swarm will come off even 
though a super be on, and the inexperienced 
apiarist will, naturally, wonder why. The 
reason, probably, is that the coverings over 
the super were insuflicient. Such coverings 
are the more necessary in summer than in the 
winter. Regular ventilation now must be 
provided only by opening the entrances and 
floorboard ventilators. Draughts are ‘thus 
avoided and fresh air ensured. Emergency 
ventilation, as I have recently stated, is pro- 
vided by raising the whole of the brood- 
chamber on wedges, but even ‘this must never 
be done later than August, for in that month 
robbers are about. Next, do not be misled 
into supposing that on a hot day the en- 
trances must be opened, but closed again at 
night, as you would do with yeur greenhouse. 
Clearly, this is wrong, becaus the more bees 
the more warmth, and at night all bees are at 
home. The fanners will keep the air circu- 
lating, and you must be, above all things just 
now, careful about temperature in conjunc- 
tion with ventilation. Ventilation to lower 
the temperature is not good bee-keeping. 

A great deal may be written about quilts, 
their quantity, texture, ete. All I need say 
now is that it is advisable to take them off 
once or twice during the summer—not the 
calico or ticking quilt, of course—give them a 
good shake to rid them of dust, earwigs, or 
moths, and return them without delay to their 
place. 

For those who are intending to increase the 
number of their stocks June must be remem- 
bered as the month for swarming, whether 
natural or antificial. Therefore, have every- 
thing ready—hive, fitted frames, quilts, 
feeder, etc. I myself am working for honey 
this year, and not for increase of stocks. 
Consequently, I am striving to maintain my 
hives at their maximum population, and am 
closely watching my supers. At present the 
bees are working most vigorously, which I 
detect from the whiteness of the comb in the 
supers, I must have other supers ready fitted 
so as to be able to set another on when the 
finst one is nearly full of honey, and under- 
neath which the new one will be put, but not 


plentiful. 
are on. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


I intend to do what is not ~ 


capped all over. 
usual with one of my hives, and that is, make 
it produce honey for extracting and honey in 
sections also. I do not want so much section 
honey as one hive ought to produce. 'There- 
fore, one of my crates shall be a section crate. 
I shall put it beneath the shallow frame crate 
at the same time as I should insert a super 
for extracted honey. Many beekeepers will 
criticise me for what I am doing, but though 
not a practice generally adopted, it is one 
which I found successful some years ago when 
I had a much larger apiary than I possess 
to-day. A little variation upon regular rules 
is always interesting so long as one does not 
violate root principles. BR. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hiving bees.—As I am particularly in- 
terested in your bee notes I should like to 
give you an account of a swarm I had on 
June 2nd. It came out of a Dutch hive I 
bought with bees last year and settled on a 
most inaccessible place—on a top out-stand- 
ing branch of an old Pear-tree.: It would 
have been far too risky to put a ladder up. 
After having considered for some minutes I 
almost decided to abandon them, when I re- 
membered a long Bamboo-pole I procured for 
gathering Pears last year. At the end I 
made a hoop of thick wire, and attached an 
old window-blind as a net. I put this up, 
and finding it covered the swarm shook the 
branch, taking the whole swarm into the net, 
which I laid on the cool grass and put a skep 
over the mouth with a sheet over the lot. 
After some little excitement they settled 
down in the skep, where they are now, and 
doing well.—J. T. THirtTiLe, J pswich. 

Dry sugar as bee food.—Some time ago you 
asked for information as to the value of dry 
sugar as bee food. This year I got an allow- 
ance for three hives—one frame and. two 
skeps. Into one I put candy of my own 
making, and into the two skeps several hand- 
fuls of best-white loaf sugar. One skep had 
certainly not a handful of bees, but after this 
treatment the skep became full of bees. I 
placed them on the top of brood-bars, which 
they have now drawn out, and increased so 
much they cover eight bars. In future I 
shall feed with loaf sugar as delivered from 
the grocer.—J. T. THIRTLE, [pswich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRUIT. 

Red-spider on Peach-trees (JW. Humby).— 
Little wonder your Peach-trees are in poor 
condition, for the leaves you send are eaten 
up with ted -spider. Your only remedy, so 
long as the fruit is on the trees, is to syringe 
them daily with clean, cold water, taking 
particular care that the under as well as the 
upper surface of the leaves is thoroughly 
wetted. Then, as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, get 2 gallons of warm water and 
dissolve in this 3 oz. of soft soap. To this 
add 13 oz. of sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur), and as soon as it is. dissolved 
Syringe the trees with the solution, wetting 
both sides of the leaves. If one application 
fails, then you must give a second. You 
ought also to thoroughly scrub the wood- 
work and glass, and, if need be, repaint. In 
the winter, when the trees are quite dormant, 
dress them with Gishurst ‘compound or 
Syringe with caustic alkali solution. We fear 
the lower part of the border is very dry, 
hence the presence of the red-spider. It 
would be worth while taking the trouble to 
find out as to the root dryness, and, if so, 
then the remedy is in your own hands. We 
do not reply to queries by post. 

Silver-leaf. — We know of no cure for the 
disease known as “ silver-leaf.”’ The best 
plan is to root out and burn a tree so soon as 
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it becomes badly affected with it. If you in- 
tend planting another tree in the same place 
then it would be well to remove the old soil, 

as there is just the possibility of the root. | 
system-becoming contaminated if you retain 
it. If you plant any other fruit-tree barring 
a stone-fruit you need not remove the soil, 
but see to it that every particle ofthe roots 
of the Plum is cleared out, as such, if left) 
would breed fungus as they decay. 5 


VEGETABLES. | 

Diseased Tomato (7. S.).—The fruit sent | 
shows what is called the black spot. 'There 
is no better remedy found than in gathering | 
all such diseased fruits the moment seen.” We | 
have no doubt but that it is caused by some | 
form of minute fungus settling on the bloom, | 
as it almost invariably shows itself just on | 
the points of the fruits. The air of the house | 
should be kept as dry as possible by ample | 
ventilation, and where there are hot-water | 


‘ pipes, getting them hot and coating them | 


with a splash of sulphur and milk. The disease | 
you Call the ‘‘ droops,’”’ or the flagging fungus, | 
is one that seems difficult to overcome. No? 
plant affected should be kept one moment. | 
Never leave either leaves or any other portion | 
of the plant lying about in a house, as this | 
all helps to breed impure air. 


yi 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Rev. KK. Mackinnon.—1. You will find 
Dymond very suitable. 2. Lord Napier is of 
little value in the open air. A good Nectarine 
is Elruge, ripening in the end of August and 
early in September.——/J. A.—See reply to 
C. G. E. re ‘‘ Fungus on Azalea Leaves” in 
our issue of June 12th (p. 382). Melissa.— 
Your trees have been attacked by black-fly, 
the best way to get rid of which is to 
thoroughly syringe the trees with paraflin 
emulsion or quassia extract and soft soap, | 
well washing them afterwards with clear | 
water. Calla.—Try Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, or Messre_ | 
Lilley,’ Guernsey, for the Calla. We regret | 
having mislaid your letter. | 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 


Names of _ plants. — Chas. . Jones. — 1, 
Heuchera gracillima; 2, Veronica Teucrium_ 
dubia; 8, Campanula muralis. S: Ro S| 
Saxifraga granulata. ‘fl.-ph; — 2, Trillium | 
grandiflorum; 38,. Foam Flower (Tiarella | 
cordifolia); 4, Heuchera  brizoides.—— 
R. T. S.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Astrantia 
major; 3, Thalictrum adiantifolium; 4, | 
Tradeseantia Mats J.C. £.—1, Lim 
nanthes Douglasi; 2, Campanula fragilis; 30 | 
Armeria cephalotes; 4, Veronica rupestris. | 
——H. H. W.—1, Iris ; Dalida, 2 2, Campanula | 
glomerata dahurica; 38, Veronica spicata; 4,— 











Lithospermum  -prostratum.——-W. W.—1, | 
Caltha palustris; 2, Saxifraga Cotyledon; 3, 

Scilla hispanica. D. G.—1, Agathoa } 
coelestis; 2, Abelia.triflora; 3, ‘Campanula _| 


grandis; 4, Lychnis Viscaria.—M. R.—1, | 
Polemonium ceruleum; 2, Geum montanum; 

3, Campanula isophylla alba; 4, Malva mos- | 
chata alba.—W. Humby. —We cannot under- | 
take to name plants from leaves only.—"} 
G. A, S.—1, Claytonia perfoliata; 2, 
Teucrium fruticans: 3, Sanicula europza.—— | 
A. H. Wolley Dod.-—Cotoneaster frigida. —#i 
Mrs. Micklem.—Hscallonia macrantha.—— | 
A. FE. Young.—Probably Marie Van Houtte, so- 
far as we can judge, as the bloom had fallen | 
to pieces. 
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Early Peas at Wisley.—The trial of cari 
Peas at the Royal Horticultural a a 
Gardens at Wisley is now (June 14th) at its 


best. It includes 120 stocks, and affords an ‘a 


excellent opportunity of comparing the rela ; 
tive earliness, growth, and characteristics of 
the various Peas now offered for early crops. 


a. 
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My Lady's Domain |... 




















“TO SECURE ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELIN 















ESS.”—Ruskin. 





Correspondence relatsng to Women's Interests should be uddre sed to’ Flor s,”” GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London, W.C. 2. 


HERB-FARMING: A PROFESSION 
FOR WOMEN. 


A NEW PROFESSION.— The national shortage of 
jdrugs and medicinal herbs resulting from the 
war has been the indirect means of throwing 
jopen. the gates of a new profession to women. 
\Perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
drug shortage caused herb culture to be prac- 
tised again not merely as a hobby, but as a 


‘eareer, with sound financial prospects. All 
modern science has been applied to this 


‘branch of horticulture, and it has been dis- 
‘covered that many of the drugs essential in 
the compounding of medicines by chemists 
and druggists for which we hitherto depended 


| 


medicinal drugs, will establish in England a 
market for the home-grown British drugs. 
The field for activities for the herb farmer is 
enormous, and the demand for workers con- 
siderably exceeds the supply. The cost of 
training is infinitesimal, the work extremely 
interesting and remunerative. Some training 
in the work is, of course, essential, as ‘the 
number of herbs is legion and the treatment 
of each differs. It would be quite impogsible 
to give a comprehensive list of the herbs that 
can be grown, but it includes Opium Poppies, 
Belladonna, Orris-root, Cascara, Liquorice 
Root, Linseed, Camomile, Chicory, Angelica, 
Caraway, and such things that most of us 
recognise as expensive drugs. 





Students weighing, washing, and grinding at “The Whins” Medicinal 
and Herb School. 


‘on the Continental market may be grown at 
home. As a matter of fact, the market for 
herbs is wide. Not alone are doctors, 
veterinary surgeons, chemists, and druggists 
clamouring for materials, but confectioners, 
Perfumers, and dyers, whose supplies came 
from the Continent before the war, hence a 
wide market for herbs which can be grown in 
this country. 

GERMAN RESEARCH IN WALES.—In the early 
days of the war an old Welsh woman told mein 
hushed, awe-stricken tones, stories of German 
prisoners, then in an internment camp some- 
Where in South Wales. Her husband, em- 
Dloyed as a Government engineer in the camp, 
Was tremendously impressed when one of the 
internees, evidently a professor of some dis- 
tinction, pointed out to his companion the 
Wealth of useful medicinal herbs that grew 
Wild on the wayside near the little Welsh 
town. He reiterated that there was a for- 
tune scattered there. 

BRITISH HOME-GROWN HERBS.—This new in- 
dustry, borne of the nation’s dire need of 





PROFIT AND PLEASURE.—That these plants 
may be grown in our own gardens, dried, and 
disposed of with profit is a matter of national 
interest. An attractive feature of the pro- 
fession is that it is possible to study the 
habits of one or two plants and specialise in 
growing these varieties. Later, when a profit 
is being made out of their cultivation, other 
names may be added to the list and the out- 
lets for one’s energies widened. The facili- 
ties for training are quite unrivalled. 

WORK SUITABLE FOR WOMEN.—The work 
itself, besides being extremely interesting, is 
particularly well suited to women students, 


being light, pleasant, healthy, and _in- 
tellectual. In addition, it is not an over- 


crowded profession, and the prospects for 
trained workers are excellent. A herb farm 


‘of one’s own should prove a lucrative invest- 


ment and one that should appeal to us be- 
cause its financial prospects are rosy. The 
work is of vital interest to the nation. 
'THEN—AND NOow.—In the olden days there 
were no herbs dimported. Hyery housewife 


had her herb garden and her herb cupboard. 
In days of stress, when drugs are so scarce 
and so iniquitously priced, it is obviously the 
duty of every self-respecting Briton to do his 
or her best to assist this industry to flourish. 
That a German internee could point out to his 
comrades the wealth that is undisturbed in 
our hedges and ditches, while traders fume 
because drugs and dyes are practically un- 
gettable since the Continental market closed, 
is a deplorable comment on our: national 
ignorance of a subject vitally important in 
these lean years. HW. O’D. 
Old-fashioned herbal remedies.—A propos 
of the foregoing, the following herbal recipes, 
culled in brief from ‘‘ The History of Plants,’’ 
by John Gerard, M.D., Physician to Queen 
Hlizabeth, 1597, London, are extraordinarily 
interesting. They serve to show what mar- 
vellous properties these old-time doctor men 
attributed to the commonest herbs. 
“Watercress being chopped and boiled 
in the broth of flesh and eaten for daies 
to-gether at morning, noone, and night, 
doth cure young maidens of the greene- 
sickness and sendeth into the face their 
accustomed lively colour.’ -And again we 
are told, ‘*‘ Pyrethrum taken with honie is 


goode against all cold deceases of the 
brain,’ and sirupe of Violets is. good 


against the inflammation of the lungs and 
. brest, against the pleurisie and cough, 
against fevers and agues in young chil- 
dren,’ and yet again ‘‘the leaves of 
Mallonees are good against the stingings 
of scorpions, bees, wasps, and such like, 
and if a man be first annointed with the 
leaves stamped with a little oile he shall 
not be stung at all.’’ 
When one considers that the health of the 
people in those days left little to be desired, 
this fact, taken in conjunction with recent 
scientific discoveries on the subject of herbal 
culture, we are forced to admit there must 
have been more method in the madness of the 
physician of ye olden days than we would 
have believed possible but a few years ago. 


THE GARDEN DIARY.* 

No pursuit, perhaps, brings into being the 
latent sense of the beautiful possessed by 
most Nature-loving people more fully than 
gardening. Take any book of verse, and we 
find a goodly number of its rhymes are strung 
around the beauties of the garden and the 
field. I imagine it is because one’s thoughts 
turn instinctively to poetry when surveying 
Nature in her loveliest-form. 

Having thus traced the analogy between 
the garden and poetry one may well imagine 
Rose Kingsley’s book becoming vastly popu- 
lar among readers of GARDENING. In addi- 
tion to-useful notes on garden operations for 
each month there is,. for every day of the 
year, Suitable space for copious memoranda, 
together with a gem of verse from the best 
poets, each dealing with its own phase of 
Nature. 

“The Garden Diary,’ originally published 
at 2s., is now offered to readers of GARDENING 
at 1s. (postage 3d. extra). I shall be delighted 
to send copies to any of my readers who eare 
to forward the amount direct to me. fLora. 





‘The Garden Diary,” by Rose Kingsley (London, W. & G. 
Foyle, Ltd. 1/- net), 
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Perfect Taste in furnishing and house 
decorating is not, perhaps,-a quality we all 
possess, yet the ‘average person feels the 
pleasant and restful effects of a tastefully- 
furnished room. Could we teach Taste and 
Genius by rules (said Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
his ‘“‘ Discourses on Art’’) they would be no 
longer Taste and Genius. Quite so, but that 
is no reason why we should not avail our- 
selves of the aid of these wonderful quali- 
ties, although we, ourselves, do not possess 
them. 

* * * 


The Home Beautiful.—It was my pleasant 
duty during the past week to inspect speci- 
mens of the work of some of our leading 
house decorating firms. I was delighted with 
much that I saw in colour schemes and mural 
decorations, which so greatly enter into the 
ensemble of the tasteful home. 


* * * 


A reflection.—Let it not be supposed that 
there-is nothing more in colour schemes than 
appeals to the eye. The preservative qualities 
of good. colour processes of this nature are 
too well known, and one may dismiss- this 
phase with the reflection that the best is 
always the cheapest in price, although the 
richest in the artistic sense. 


ee 


Luca Della Robbia.—Among the great names 
in Italian art are those of Giotto, Raffaello, 
Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, and Della Robbia. Luca 
Della Robbia, who was one of a numerous 
family of artists, started life as a goldsmith’s 
apprentice, and speedily became a sculptor in 


marble and bronze, his great work, the Organ ~ 


Gallery in the Duomo at Florence, remaining 
as a splendid memorial of this period of his 
career. It was, however, the work of Della 
Robbia’s latter years with which his reputa- 
tion is most closely identified, when he for- 
sook the sculptured for the plastic art and 
crowned it with his splendid discovery of the 
enamel or glaze with which his name is as- 
sociated—a discovery that has rendered his 
works impervious to atmospheric injury, and 
given them lasting and enduring qualities. 


* * * 


1821.—One hundred yearns ago, in the reign 
of ‘‘the First Gentleman in Burope,’’ there 
came into being a concern whose products are 
now a household word. The firm of Jenson 
and Nicholson, Ltd., of Stratford, London, 
the makers of ‘‘ Robbialac,’’ had in mind, in 
coining a name for this well-known decorative 
medium, the lasting and enduring qualities 
of the work of Luca Della Robbia, and their 
claim for this product is that it exactly re- 
produces the tender brilliancy and the hard, 
lustrous surface of the great Italian master’s 
work. 


Preservatives.—It is a necessity in most in- 
dustries to protect objects from the destruc- 
tive influences of the atmosphere, water, 
chemicals, gases, and: other elements. Such 
protection is usually obtained by coating the 
object with .a preservative, and in the 
majority of cases the life, utility, and value 
of such objects depend upon the effectiveness 
of such protection, hence the importance of 
using only such preservative as assures the 
maximum of protection. A preservative can 
only give the maximum of protection if its 
properties furnish the maximum resistance 
against destructive influences. 


A severe test.—-A crane being used by the 
great engineering firm of Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, and Co. toppled into Methil Dock, and 
remained under water for over five months. 
When the dock was emptied the crane was 
found entirely undamaged by the salt water. 
This was attributed by Sir J. Wolfe Barry to 
its protective coat of paint, and the firm sub- 
sequently used ‘‘ Cuirass’’ paint (for this 

was the preservative medium in the Methil 
Dock episode) on sixty cranes for the Bombay 

Harbour Board. 

* * * 

Chrysanthemums-:sticks dipped in ‘‘Cuirass”’ 
wood preservative seven years ago are still 
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being used unimpaired. The product forms 
a hard outer covering or skin, and repels. 
white ants, the depredations of which are, 
doubtless, known ito all readers of GARDENING, — 
For fencing it serves the double purpose of a 
colour surface and an effective guard against 
the ravages of time and weather. a 
ee Sa “ ae 
Artistic stains.—I have seen some most 
tasteful effects of the art of Robert Ingham ~ 
Clark and Co., Ltd., of West Ham Abbey, 
BH. 15, whose Britannia oi] varnish staing” 
closely imitate the colour of such timbers as 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, Rosewood, _ 
Cedar, and Satinwood, but for staining and 
varnishing floor borders, wainscotings, and 
ornamental brackets their ‘‘ Lignitine” igs” 
most effective. ‘‘ Tessaline’’ varnish is re- 
commended for covering linoleum, floorcloth, 
and parquet floors; also for painted floors, 
wainseot boards, or seats. For indoor or ex- 
terior decoration this firm’s ‘‘ Pearline”’ is 
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“Oh! how lovely— | | a 
BIRD’S Custard again!” _ 


IRD’S is the Golden Dainty for the Golden Days. 

It goes with sunny hours and brings sunny 
smi'es— because BIRD’S is above all the happy food. The 
children’s frowns and tears vanish at. the sight of this 
creamy Custard so soon to be enjoyed. 


Bird’s Custard is like liquid sunbeams in the mouth. 
Its lovely flavor and rich creaminess give that delicious 
thrill which signifies satisfaction and content. 


Birds 


Nutritious Custard 
is as wholesome and nourishing as it is 


it adds 25% to the food value of the milk 
with which it is prepared. 


Remember that youractually save on your sugar by 
Bird’s Custard so reinforces the 
sweetening power of sugar that you may safely omit 
it in puddings and stewed fruit, provided that Bird’s 
Custard is always served with them. ; 
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an easy-flowing enamel which is particularly 


durable, and in pure white, under suitable 
conditions, is the acme of good taste. R. 
Ingham Clark and Co., Ltd., with an experi- 
ence of over seventy years to back their 
claims, may be said to be amongst the pioneers 
of modern colour work. 


* * * 


For the bath-room.—There is a_ special 
quality of Maurice’s ‘‘Perceline’’ for coating 
baths, and this entirely obviates the dis- 
tinctly unpleasant feeling of ‘‘ stickiness’ 
which quite often spoils one’s enjoyment of 


- the bath. ‘*‘ Porceline’’ is made in about fifty 


shades by Walter Carson and Sons, Grove 
Works, Battersea, S.W. 11, the makers of 
“* Vitrolite,’ ‘* Karsonite,’? and other decora- 
_tive and preservative products. 


*% *% & 


Cause and effect.—Owing to the scarcity of 
timber. during the war and the urgency of 
such building operations as were carried on, 
builders. were compelled to use enormous 

quantities of unseasoned, bad quality timber. 
The country is therefore full of ideal breed- 
ing grounds for the dry rot fungus, the spores 
of which would in many eases be present in 
the timber when it was fixed. The disease is 

_ contagi@%s, so that even the best timber is 
liable to be. attacked through proximity to 
affected wood, 

* * * 


To combat “dry rot.”—The presence of 
*Solignum ’’ in a building tends to check the 
evils of dry rot, whilst the-application of this 


_ product has been a wonderful factor in the 


prevention .of _ this plague altogether. 
‘*Solignum ’ not only artistically stains the 
~ woodwork, but it also permeates the fibre. 
It is a strong disinfectant and germicide, and 
when applied to dog kennels, poultry-houses, 
and stables keeps them clean and free from 
vermin. As a decorative medium it has a 
world-famed reputation,\ and is as  suit- 
able for the cottage as for the castle. 
- On exteriors and in the garden it prevents 
the growth of fungus, the ravages of in- 


_ sects, and disintegration through the action 


> of the weather. . 


* * * 
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Bee hives.—A stand which attracted a great 
deal of attention at the Canadian Industries 
PXhibition, recently held in the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, was that of the Canadian 


| Bee Supply and Honey Co., Ltd. (Toronto), 


whose London offices are at Bartlett's Build- 


© ings, Holborn Circus. This very enterprising 


firm ijis-exhibiting many up-to-date adjuncts 

_to successful bee-keeping, including their 
double-walled ‘‘ Buckeye”? hive, which not 
only claims to make it possible to winter bees 
successfully out of doors -in northern 

climates, but also to maintain an equal tem- 
perature, conducive to rearing late in the 

autumn and early in the spring, thus ensur- 
ing a large force of bees for the early honey 
flow, PF as 
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TO OUR READERS. 








; We know that amongst our thousands 
_ of readers there are many who, given the 

opportunity, would do their utmost .to 
_ further the interests of “ Gardening Ilius- 
_ trated,’’ and it is to these we especially 
address ourselves now. 


So that the journal shall be read far and 

wide, we shall have the utmost pleasure in 

_ sending, carriage paid, a parcel of copies 

) (for free distribution) to any readers who 

will undertake the task of distributing them 
amongst their friends and neighbours. 


Will every reader willing to help us in 
_ this matter kindly send name and address 
(stating the number of free conies re- 


_ quired) to—DISTRIBUTION, 


“Gardening Ilustrated,” 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
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SPRAYING SEASON, 1920. Le 


Book your orders now for the well-known, recognised and popular ; 1 1% 
registere1 brand of Spraying Mixture. a) te 


“BLIGHTY” 4 


The freshness and purity of the chemicals of which it is composed are 7 Pe 
guaranteed. , “ 
The following extract, quoted from the report of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., who are the manufacturers, shows quite 
conclusively that ““ Blighty ” Spraying Mixture has given entirely satisfactory . 
results— ; ie. 
** So far as the results of the trials conducted by the Department this year 28 . 

have been tabulated, they show that ‘‘ Blighty” Spraying Mixture has given f 2 

good results, and the Department is satisfied as to its efficiency.” - 


pe AB ARR 


A grower will never make his own solution: for spraying if he once tries = Se ae a 
“ Blighty.” Most chemicals will cost more this year, but “ Blighty” has ve 
been reduced in price, and 20 lbs. will spray one statute acre of potatoes 
for about 11/6, and spray it satisfactorily. 


To be obtained from all dealers throughout the Empire. Ample stocks 


available. 
Booklet free from the— 


MOND NICKEL CO., LTD., 


(Horticultural Section), 163, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1: 





Also Copper Sulphate, ‘‘Maple’’ Brand, 98/997, Purity, Crystals or Powder. 





LIMEWASH YOUR STOCK-HOUSES & SPRAY YOUR GROPS 


For limewashing out-houses, poultry houses, pig-sties, fruit trees, etc., there is nothing 
better than a “ UBEL.” Limewashing and Spraying Machine. Saves time, labour, and 
expense. To prevent and cure crop disease, a “ UBEL” Spraying Machine is what 
you need. | . 

With one of these machines you can do in a very short 
time what would take you hours to do in the old-fashioned 
way. Spraying not only prevents crop disease, but it 
improves the yield. 

Limewashing ensures the Health of your Live-stock. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue giving full particulars of these 
useful and money-saving machines, which will ba sent free 


UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS AND ENGINEERS, LTD., 


Empress Foundry, Cornbrook, Manchester. 
66" *SPRAYING 
UBE MACHINES. 


AUL0-SHREDS—The King of Fumigants. 


Oertain death to all Insect 
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eet: re SHREDS : pests infesting plants under | 
SHE Tea RES: glass. The only Fumigant i Pid : 3 
i ; recognised to kill Leaf i 
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y. 
and all other pests. No. 1 | 
box, sufficient for 10,000 \ 
cubic feet, 4/6 each; double 
strength for tender and 
ordinary plants. No. 2 box, 
sufficient for 10,000 cubic 
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LABOUR SAVERS. ‘‘Eurexa’’ Lawn Sanp, 
SOILFUME, NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS. 
SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES, 


feet, 3/6 each ; for ordinary , - Mit tiara 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka gS 
Tn 1 OU font, Sal’ articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
’ ° 


each. No. 4 box, sufficient difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 
9 f { a mT Sg 


for 2,500 feet, 1/3 each; nee 4 dead 0 
double strength for tender : - 
and ordinary plants. 


Original Patentees :— 


i; W. pee Mel & SONS 
£OD Haokney, London, N.E. 8. 


eer Adan 
ARMY BELL TENTS With deep walls suitable 
! for garden, cricket, or camp- 
ing purposes, 40 ft. circumference. Pegs, poles, mallet, lines, 
complete, very little used by H.M. Government, and cost 
over £12 each. Will send one complete for 903.—GASSON 
—_. & SONS, Government Contractors, Rye. 


Please mention “Gardening Dlustrated.” 
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Catalogues 


WEED DESTROYERS es. 
DAISY KILLER By Surveys by 


Arrange- 
(Lawn Sand) ge 
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FUMIGANTS London. 
Telepl : 
FERTILISERS 5947 Victoria ri 
Catalogue: on Application. ERECTED AT MARLESFORD HALU, WICKHAM MARKET, SUFFOLK. 
Please address ali Enquiries to Head Office :-— 








Sole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Lv. #@U. WEEKS & Coa. cinsus 


me etgra: tf R 92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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Practically an 
IMPERISHABLE BLIND 


The Wood Laths are connected ‘with metal 
links, and form a perfect and durable 
shading. 


Flexible and easily rolled up. 
A protection against hailstones. 


Fixed and removed without difficulty. C ] G A ‘ : + a E S 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. (MEDIUM STRENGTH) PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


Estimates Free. 2 
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LOUGHBOROUGH. 
London , Office: SMOKING M IXTU RE 
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PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRON, AND WOODEN 


BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. : 
Superior Quality. Tenants’ Fixtures. JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Best Material Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (Cof Great Britain & Ireland ), Ltd. 


cman LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


48 Workmanship, 
% prompt delivery, 
LIQUID. 
Bouble Strength 


















and Best Value 
obtainable 
Guaranteed 


Inspection 
Invited. 
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Sole Manufacturers:—Bull's Plant Food: Co. 
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Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden."’ 
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variety, and to touch but the fringe. This 


Topiarian Follies. 


a WAS surprised to see the following in. best 


type in the staid columns of the Observer 
under the heading ‘‘ Tree-Sculpture ’’ :— 
_ “Topiary is an art curiously little 
_ known in this country, because it requires 
more patience than the average English- 
man possesses, or, perhaps, merely be- 
cause the Englishman does not fully 
realise its possibilities. One may see 
trees—mostly Yew and Box—whose 
Toliage ascends in spirals round their’ 
stems, like garlands twisted round so 
many Maypoles; trees cut into the shape 
- of pillars and surmounted with leafy balls 
one on top of the other; trees in the forms 
of birds standing, sitting, and flying; 
_ trees shaped like pyramids, and even trees 
_ representing jugs and basins.” 
_ Everything in the way of false forms of 


tree here, but not a word of the Yew in its 


natural form—a beautiful form, too—so good 
that it deserves the name of our native Cedar. 
This true form may not be seen in many 
gardens, owing to the misuse of the tree 


“usually clipped: To see the tree in its true 


beauty we must seek it along the North 
Downs by the Pilgrims’ Way or in a country 
graveyard. It is not fair to expect the re- 
porters to know the facts, and so we get an 


advertisement in the columns of a high-class 
paper :— 

Topiary, or the art of treesculpture, has experi- 
enced a great revival during the last thirty years, 
and many gardens nowadays boast their spirals, 
pyramids, birds, and so on, grown and cut in Yew 
and Box. An expert whose nurseries at Richmond 
contain some 3,000 picked specimens, states that 
the trees are very slow growing, and that the best 
specimens are produced by the patient Dutch, 
‘whose soil and climate are very suitable. Trees 
grown in Holland are quite hardy in this country, 
and require clipping but once a year. Birds, 
without base, take about ten or twelve years to 
grow, and dogs from twelve to twenty years, 
while other subjects, requiring anything from ten 
to ninety years, include peacocks, serpents, and 
Serpentine columns, tables, armchairs, sitting 
hens, geese and ducks, dogs (with and without 
kennels), ships, horses, and pigs. One man in the 
North had his crest, a pelican feeding her young, 
grown in Yew.—Times. 


_ The truth is, a Dutch nurseryman pos- 
‘Sessing a stock of these distortions to 
See gave a dinner to the reporters of 
the daily and other journals, these 
took the man at his own estimate, and 
SO we get many Press puffs of the most 
Successful outrage ever perpetrated on natural 
beauty in our gardens. The infliction has 
come to our gardens from Dutch William 
Mainly. From his day.date most of the ex- 
amples of tree spoliation in our land. Not 
only does it mean the ruin of tree form, but 





injury to the gardens, too. Ask the gar- 
dener at Northiam, Hlvaston, Levens, or any 
of the gardens where this parody of an art is 
carried out what they think of its effect on 
the growth of flower and shrub and you may 
hear the truth that it is impossible to grow 
flower or shrub near the misplaced trees. 


+. 





Nomocharis pardanthina. (See page 374.) 


WASTE OF LABOUR.—Some idea of this may 
be got from the above, and it does not tell all, 
as in many cases there are miles of clipping 
where no absurd shapes ,are attempted. 
Ignoble labour, too, to the men who have to 
carry it out—turning into barbers men who 
might be good gardeners. The work of dis- 
figuring was ‘bad at all times, now de- 
plorable when flowering trees and shrubs 
from China and Japan are coming to us and 
are hardy in our climate. 


No man’s life is long enough to do more 
than stand on the threshold of a vast store 
of tree and plant life infinite in beauty and 


shaving of trees is a pitiful and degrading 
thing. Good taste is a more likely comrade 
of humility, and goes with a childlike rever- 
ence for the work of the Creator, as shown to 
us in the clouds, the mountains, the waves, 
the forests, the flowers, and in the flight of 
birds. 

Northiam and Levens are among the many 
gardens disfigured by distortions of forest 
trees out of place. Much topiary work is in- 
herited from the architect’s practice of clip- 
ping trees to conform to the lines of building. 
Many places are spoilt for the artist by the 
hard Jines of clipped Yew, and not a natur- 
ally-grown Yew to be seen. It is easy to get 
good dividing lines without disfiguring trees; 
lines that call for clipping mean the destruc- 
tion of all form. The labour and time spent 
in deforming trees are a waste to make the 
earth hideous. 


EFFECT ON THE ARTIST.—Topiarian effects 
appeal only to those blind to the grace and 
movement of the free, natural form. To 
artists of all lands we may, if need be, ap- 
peal, France, in its home landscapes, has 
for ages been. disgraced by the Topiarian 
mania, and here is what one of her gifted 
writers, Theophile Gautier, says :— 

Les arbres du parc de Versailles portent des 
boucles et des frisures comme les courtisans; les 
poemes sont tracés au cordeau comme les allées. 
Partout la régularité froide est substituée au 
charmant désordre de la vie; et qui produit une 
impression a peu prés pareille a celle que vous 
donnent Jes jardins de Le Nétre ou de la Quin- 
tinie; partout du marbre, du bronze, des Nep- 
tunes, des tritons, des nymphes, des rocadlles, des 
bassins, des grottes, des colonnades, des ifs en 
quenouille, des buis en pot-au-feu. 

ORIGIN OF THE PRACTICE.—In much of 
Northern Hurope the evergreen trees that 
grace our land in winter are not to be seen 
save in a tub in a hall or glasshouse. Holly, 
Ivy, true Laurel killed before the winter 
frost. The true Laurel of the Greeks is, in 
our southern counties and near our coast, as 
happy in the open air as by a stream in 
Greece. To. supply the need in the frozen 
North a large business with evergreens in tubs 
has arisen in Holland and Belgium. The trees 
are grown in tubs, and miles of them may be 
seen in nurseries, and the over-production of 
these leads to the dumping in our land of 
these tub-grown plants. 

THE DEADLY YEw.—A great danger in our 
isles arises from the constant practice of 
planting the Yew in gardens and by ap- 
proaches, and it is sad to read this note in a 
daily paper :— 

More than fifty sheep out of a large flock pas- 


tured in West Lothian died from the efiects of 
eating leaves of Yew trees. 


Our planters and nurserymen should be held 


on 
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to blame for such stupidities. The tree is 
deadily for stock in all states, and if a record 
could be made of ibs destructiveness it would 
amaze. The deaths of many animals are 
wrongly attributed to other causes. Worse 
still, the ignorance of the pretended landscape 
gardeners, who scatter the Yew liberally 
about, even near the approaches to tthe house, 
where the horses can scarcely miss it. 

I must write to tell you of our sad expenience 
of the fatal efiects of Yew clippings. About the 
beginning of the year some Yew trees had to be 
cut and some (not a large quamtity) of the clip- 
pings were thrown on a rubbish heap in what we 
call the park. No one seems to have known the 
danger. A few weeks after, our tenant turned 
seven bullocks into the park, and four of the seven 
died. We have had tto pay compensation for the 
act of our servant. The man did not know, and 
even a nursery gardener whom I had to see in 
connection with the matter was ignorant of the 
danger. You cannot emphasise too strongly the 
necessity of keeping Yew, alive or dead, out of 
the reach of stock and of horses, which I am told 
are even more easily killed.—A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
Deanery, Ely, in GARDENING. 

Hyen the arrival court to a country house 
is often bordered by 4 line just near enough 
for any etraying animal to poison itself. In 
many cases where the hard line of the Yew 
hedge is used it is to get a less artistie result 
than could be got in other ways by low walls, 
fences, and evergreens like Holly and Box, 
guileless of poisoning. In Victorian days 
many miles of these deadly lines were set out 
every autumn, frequently by nurserymen who 
ought to know all about the dangers of the 
Yew. ; 

Anything more inartistie from the point of 
view of beauty, or wrong as to planting, than 
the clipping of trees, could hardly be con- 
ceived; all the more so when practised upon 
shrubs like the Holly, the beauty of which de- 
pends on the growth being allowed free play. 
The graceful toss and growth, and the play of 
light and shade, and, last of all, the finest 
effect of our autumn and winter, the berries 
of the Holly. It is difficult to imagine how 
any sane person could do such a thing as de- 
prive this beautiful native tree of its beauty 
on the false plea of giving it a good form. If 
anybody does not understand what we mean 
let him go and see the result. for himself. 
Unhappily, when people see this clipping 
practised in public gardens they are very apt 
to imitate it in their own gardens, and thus 
acres of beautiful evergreens in the suburbs 
of London and every town in Britain are dis- 
figured in the same way. W. ROBINSON. 

Gravetye Manor. 





Notes of the Week. 


Gymnadenia rupesiris.—At the recent Chel- 


sea Show this rare little Japanese Orchid ways 


seen in the group of Messrs. Flory and Black, 
of Slough, who received the bulbs from 
Tokyo. The flowers are lilac in colour, with 
darker veinings on the lip. Although the 
species was described in 1865, it has seldom 
wppeared in cultivation, and it was probably 
shown for the first time at Chelsea. It was 
given the same treatment as Disas and other 
cool-growing Orchids. If it proves hardy it 
will be a weleome addition to our outdoor 
Orchids.—B. 

Lilium roseum.—The bulb of this has more 
of the form of a Fritillaria. It has flowered 
with me this spring for the first time, though 
I have had it for many years. Will any of 
your readers kindly tell me why this should 
be? Has the late very mild winter anything 
to do with it? It seems to devote all its 
energies ito the production of offsets, and 
when the flowering spike is over, the leaves 
at once die down. Would it be advisable to 
lift the clump and replant the bulbs, or does 
it resent disturhance? I have it planted 
under a south wall in a fairly good loam, 
which in summer is often very dry.—CuARLES 
PRENTIS, ‘* Posiers,’’ near Sittingbourne. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Weigela rosea.—tin the early days of June 
Weigela rosea, with its Apple-pink blossoms, 
is very attractive in the shrubbery. Isolated 
pieces show up well, but when half-a-dozen 
plants have been put out in a clump the dis- 
play; naturally, is enhanced. This shrub may 
be planted without any misgivings and where 
finer flowering shrubs do not succeed particu- 
larly well. The Weigela succeeds: in any 
ordinary soil, and does not object to partial 
shade, although, of course, this must not be 
too dense.—A ScorTrisH GARDENER. 


Statice latifolia.—The broad-leaved Sea 
Lavender is worthy of inclusion in every col- 
lection of hardy plants; its loose and light 
panicles of bloom being highly ornamental in 
their season. This is one of these plants 
which are unsatisfactory when allowed to at- 
tain too great dimensions, for if the clumps be 
not periodically divided and replanted flower- 
ing is liable to cease or to become scanty. To 
the lack of this precaution may, in many 
cases, be attributed the disappointment of the 
grower, who wonders why large, healthy 
pieces produce none or but few flowers.—W. 
McG. 

Campanula Teiham Beauty.—One of the 
best hardy perennials for the herbaceous 
border is Campanula persicifolia, a native of 
South Hurope and other temperate parts of 
the world, and for many years naturalised in 
several districts in the north of England. 
There are several varieties of it; the type 
being blue-flowered, others white, double, and 
so forth. By far the best form is that known 
as Telham Beauty. The stems are about a 
yard high and the flowers are single, 3 inches 
across, and pale blue in colour. The plant is 
easily propagated by division in late autumn. 
—Hield. 

Pentstemons.—Blooms are earlier and a 
deal of time saved by propagating Pentste- 
mons from cuttings in the autumn and winter- 
ing them in a cold frame—just-as one does 
Caleeolarias and other half-hardy things— 
instead of sowing seed in heat in epring and 
treating them as annuals. When in the 
neighbourhood of Aviemore last year I noticed 
a bed of Pentstemons that had evidently been 
in bloom a long time, and I fancied that the 
colours were more intense than in others I 
had seen raised from seed in the approved 
fashion. It may have been fancy, of course; 
on the other hand, it may have been due to 
the pure and invigorating atmosphere in that 
part of Scotland.—LEaHURST. 


incarvillea Delavayi.—This, when seen at its 
best, is a beautiful perennial, perhaps the 
handsomest of its race. It is only during 
recent years that the value of Incarvilleas 
has been vealised, and I predict a great future 
for these valuable plants as they become 
better known. To emphasise their full beauty, 
however, a fair-sized group should be planted 
in warin, friable soils where there is no fear 
of the roots becoming waterlogged during the 
resting season. The above has been in bloom 
since the middle of May, and is still (June 
12th) very effective. From a group of grace- 
ful, arching, serrated leaves of leathery tex- 
ture numerous flower-spikes appear, each 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height and terminated 
by several handsome trumpet-shaped flowers 
each 8 inches across and deep, of rich ecrim- 
son-rose with yellow throat, the latter dis- 
appearing with age. It is a lovely form and 
should be in every garden where a free root- 
run can be provided. Native of the mountain 
pastures of Yunwan, it was discovered by a 
French missioniry, who sent seeds to Messrs. 
Vilmorin, of Paris. It was also found later 
in Western China and on the frontiers of 
Thibet by Prince Henry of Orleans, therefore 
it has a large range of distribution. I. 
brevipes is another handsome Chinese variety 
also ‘in bloom about the same time as the 
former, but having thick fleshy leaves less cut 
than in I, Delavayi. On established plants 
several stout flower-spikes appear, each 2 feet 
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or more in height and bearing clusters of 
handsome deep crimeson flowers after the style 
of I. Delayayi, but the colour and substance ~ 
of the bloom lack the delicacy of the latter 
kind, neither is the trumpet so open and pro- 
nounced.—H. M. =") 


Hemerocallis flava.—At this time (June 8th) 
the flowers of the yellow Day Lily attract 
attention. The genus is not a large one, and 
H. flava is, undoubtedly, the most popular, 
The flowers are very useful for cutting and — 
last well in water. H. flava—indeed, Hemero> 
callises generally—differs from many plants, 
in so far as it becomes more attractive and 
flowers more freely when the clumps are 
allowed to go on from year to year without 
interference in the way of division.—Kirk. | 


The Indian Abelia (A. triflora).—Native of 
the hills of Northern India, where it is found 
at a high altitude, this fragrant shrub is more 
frequently found in greenhouses in this coun- | 
stry. Im Sussex it is quite a success in the 
open air, where a specimen has reached 8 feet | 
in height and several feet in diameter. The 
fragrant, tubular flowers are quite equal to | 
those of the Daphnes, and in colour are cream 
flushed with pink, these being rendered still 
more beautiful by the brighter pink of the - 
unopened buds. The flowers are freely pro- 
duced in clusters 2.inches or more across from 
-the ends of the slender, twiggy, grey growths, : 
The small lance-shaped leaves are of a light | 
yellowish-green, colour and give an elegant 
appearance to this ehoice shrub. With me if 
succeeds in a south border in front of a wall, | 
but in colder districts some slight shelter | 
would most probably be necessary.—H. MARK- 
HAM, 


Geum coccineum Mrs. J. Bradshaw.—I was | 
delighted to see this handsome plant boldly | 
grouped in a railway official’s small garden at | 





_Hast Grinstead a few days ago, good-sized 


beds being devoted to this popular hardy | 
plant. Here it was flowering in the greatest 
profusion, and created an imposing display of 
brilliant colour. The large double scarlet 
flowers, each 2 inches in diameter and sup- 
ported on branching stems each from 2 feet | 
to 8 feet in height, impressed one. Such a 
gorgeous effect is impossible with small 
isolated groups, but boldly used the result is 
superb. These plants have been in bloom | 
during the greater part of May, and; as gener- 
ally known, this valuable perennial will con- 
tinue to throw a succession of flowers well 
into the autumn. Of the easiest possible cul- 
ture, a space should be found for this at- | 
tractive member of the Avens group in every ! 
garden. For cutting, the long sprays, coupled | 
with the bright colour of the large flowers, 
render this a most desirable subject.—H. M. a 


Robinia Kelseyi.—The Rose Acacia (Robinia 
hispida) is fairly well known, and is popular | 
in many places by reason of its beautiful rose- i 
coloured flowers, but the brittle character of | 
its branches renders it very liable to injury | 
by storms. R. Kelseyi, a shrub or small tree | 
introduced from America about seventeen | 
years ago, has also rose-coloured flowers pro-= 
duced in small racemes, and is quite as free- | 
flowering and beautiful as the best. form of | 
R. hispida, while its shorter and more slender | 
shoots render jit less liable to breakage than 
the older shrub. Attaining a height of. 12 
feet to 15 feet, it is of graceful outline, with | 
pinnate leaves each up to 6 inches long made > 
up of about nine small oblong leaflets. The 
bright, rose-coloured flowers, produced freely | 
in June, are followed by pods each 2 inches | 
to 3 inches long, which are covered by stiff | 
viscid hairs which are purple in colour and 
very conspicuous. Fertile seeds do not ap | 
pear to be produced, but in R. hispida neither 
pods nor seeds are borne. It is increased by | 
grafting upon roots of R. Pseudacacia, and | 
succeeds in any good garden soil of a loamy | 
nature. Although not quite so liable to brea 
age as R. hispida, it is wise to plant it where | 
it will be sheltered from rough winds. ‘There 
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is some doubt as ito its origin, but it was 
introduced to commerce by Mr. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, of Boston, U.S.A., who has no record 
as to how it first appeared in his nursery.—D. 

Iris gracilipes.—tIris gracilipes, referred to 
in your issue of June 19th (p..839), is one of 
the most lovely of dwarf Irises, and has about 
it a fairy-like appearance which endears it 
/ still more to us than even I. tectorum or I. 
eristata. There is, however, a slight tender- 
ness about it, and I have had friends north 
of the Humber who have found it suffer, even 
to loss, in some specially hard winters. Ap- 
parently, it does not seem to object to the 
conditions at Ingleborough, as we may gather 


from the reference to it in Mr. Reginald 
Farrer’s ‘‘ Bnglish Rock Garden.’ He tells 


us that ‘in the garden in light woodland soil, 
not overhung, but sheltered from the excess 
ef sun and rain and wind, I. gracilipes at the 
fringe of small low shrubs flutters gaily in a 
| garden many thousands of miles away ’”’ from 
/its native home. Mr. Farrer does not’ ex- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


deal in size, and may be seen as a mature 
bush from 8 feet to 8 feet in height with a 
similar spread. The arehing ‘branches are 
clothed in summer with small rich green 
leaves which are rarely more than 3 inch 
long, and amongst them the white flowers are 
borne in June and July, short racemes termi- 
nating the sturdy side shoots. It is a native 
of Valdivia, and has been in cultivation in 
this country for about sixty years. Used by 
the hybridist, it has been responsible for the 
production of several very beautiful and fairly 
hardy hybrids, notably, E. Langleyensis and 
H. Edinensis, two elegant, free-flowering 
shrubs with bright roge-coloured flowers. FP. 
Philippiana sueceeds in an open position in 
any really good garden soil, that of a loamy 
character beings most suitable. It is easily 
increased by cuttings of young shoots inserted 
in sandy soil in a close and warm frame in 
July.—D. 


Rhedothamnus Chamecistus.—This charm- 
ing shrub is sometimes met with under the 





Part of a group of Kalmia latifolia. 


‘pressly say that it is in his own garden, but 
‘this seems to be implied from the context. It 
must be remembered, however, that low alti- 
fudes in cold districts are frequently more 
dangerous to tender plants in frost than those 
‘higher up. I have found I. gracilipes only 
moderately hardy, i.e., it is liable to be lost 
in specially severe winters. By the way, in 
referring to I. cristata in the note on I. graci- 
lipes no mention is made of the still dwarfer 
and very beautiful I. lacustris, as hardy as I, 
cristata.—S. ARNoTT. 

Escallonia Philippiana.—This, the hardiest 
of the Hscallonias, differs from other species 
in losing its leaves in autumn, the remainder 
being evergreen except during a very cold 
Winter, when the leaves may fall if the 
branches are not killed. E. Philippiana has 
come unscathed through the winters of the 
last twenty years, and even in the very severe 
‘Weather of the late winter of 1895, when 
plants such as common Gorse were killed to 
the ground-line, the tips only of the Bscal- 
lonia shoots were injured. It varies a good 








name of Rhododendron Chamecistus, and 
there isa great similarity between it and some 
of the dwarf Rhododendrons. A native of the 
Austrian Alps, it is one of the limited number 
of shrubs belonging to the Hrieca family that 
grow naturally among limestone’ rocks. 
Usually less than 12 inches high, it spreads in 
all directions over the rocks and soil, forming 
short, stiff branches clothed with small ever- 
green leaves which are usually less than half 
an ineh long. The flowers, borne in small 
terminal elusters during late spring, are each 
rather more than an inch across and ,pale 
rose in colour. Plants raised from seeds or 
cuttings are usually more easily established 
than imported specimens, which are often 
torn up from the positions where they 
originated and are sent here devoid of soil. 
They should be planted in crevices between 
large stones, and may be expected to succeed 
better on rock work than in a border. Un- 
fortunately, it is a difficult plant to estab- 
lish, but its beauty when growing well is such 
ag to warrant giving it a good trial.—D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Kalmias. 


As is the case with most other members of 
the Hrica family, the Kalmias are rather 
fastidious as to soil. Where the ground is 
naturally. light and loamy, but fairly free 
from lime it may be dug over to a depth of 
18 inches, and haye a few inches of peat 
forked into the upper 12 inches. ‘This will be 
found preferable to taking out a  con- 
siderable body of soil and filling up entirely 
with peat, for apart from its being a less ex- 
pensive operation, the plants are likely to 
thrive better. 

Some of the Kalmias may be increased by 
division, but others have to be propagated 
from seeds. Raising from seeds is a slow pro- 
cess. The several species may be used for a 
variety of purposes, for they are suitable for 
beds on lawns, shrubbery planting, and one 
species for isolated specimens. <A cool, rather 
moist, and somewhat shaded position is the 
most suitable for Kalmias, and it is rarely 
that their best proportions are attained when 
they are planted in dry ground fully exposed 
to bright sun. 

The four species in cultivation are natives 
of North America. They are spread over a 
wide region, for one species or other is to be 
found from Canada to the southern States. 

K. ANGUSTIFOLIA is commonly called the 
Sheep Laurel. It grows about 13 feet or 2 feet 
high, and occupies an extensive tract of coun- 
try in eastern N. America from Canada to 
Carolina, usually occurring on boggy land, 
but sometimes in dry situations. It suckers 
freely and bears clusters of rose-coloured 
flowers from near the ends of the branches. 

K. GLAUCA is a deciduous shrub from the 
bogs of Canada and the Northern States, 
growing about 14 feet high. It is of rather 
stiff, upright habit, forms shapely bushes, and 
bears its red flowers freely during May. 

K. CUNEATA, although known over a hun- 
dred years ago, is a very rare shrub, and it is 
doubtful whether it was in cultivation in this 
country until reintroduced some years ago. 
Its distribution is more restricted than that 
of the other Kalmias, for it is rarely found 
except in out-of-the-way places in Carolina. 
At maturity it attains to a height of from 
3 feet to 4 feet. The leaves are deciduous, and 
usually form tufts about the points of the 
branches. Irom amongst, or just below the 
leaves, the white, pink-spotted flowers appear 
in small clusters during May. Plants raised 
from seeds grow more rapidly than those of 
other kinds. 

K. LATIFOLIA (here figured) is the finest of 
the family, for it grows into a large, shapely 
bush, 4 feet to 10 feet high. As it is ever- 
green it is well worth growing for the sake of 
its foliage alone. Its leaves are not, however, 
its only asset, for it is one of our choicest 
flowering evergreens. The white, pink-tinged 
flowers are borne in June in large clusters 
from near the points of ithe branches, the in- 
dividual blossoms being 4 inch to & inch 
across. In many gardens, particularly in the 
southern counties and in South Wales, good 
examples are to be met with, although it can- 
not be said to be abundant in many localities. 
The names of Calico Bush and Mountain 
Laurel have been given to it in America. 


Cassinia fulvida.—Apart from the value of 
this fine shrub when it is in bloom, the effeet 
of the fluffy white down which succeeds the 
flowers and which lasts until winter sets in 
makes it worth planting. Not only so, but 
during the winter its golden-yellow twigs and 
leaves brighten up the shrubbery through the 
dull days. C. fulvida is quite hardy, grows 
in an informal way, and ought to be planted 
by those who have space to devote to such 
planits.—A ScoTTIsH GARDENER. 
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Philesia buxifolia.* 


THERE is no danger of confounding this 
pretty little flowering shrub with any other 
plant in cultivation. From a botanical stand- 
point it is nearly related to the Lilies. Other 
shrubby relatives are the different species of 
Ruscus, Smilax, and Lapageria rosea. To the 


flowers of the last-named those of the Philesia. 


bear a considerable resemblance. They are 
about a couple of inches long, drooping, and 
of a bright rosy-crimson colour. This 
Philesia forms a dense mass of slender, wiry 
branches clothed with dark green leaves of 
the same hard: texture as those of the Lapa- 
geria. The flowers are produced during a 
considerable period of the summer. It is a 
mative of Southern Chili. This Philesia re- 
quires much the same treatment as the Lapa- 
geria, that is to say, it prefers a soil with a 
good proportion of fibrous peat, thorough 
drainage, a good supply of water, and a cool 
spot where shaded from the full rays of the 
sun. At the same time, in common with 
many other Chilian shrubs, it is hardy only 
in the more favoured parts of this country, 
though it may occasionally be met with doing 
well in an unexpected quarter. It is usually 
seen from 6 inchés to 1 foot in height, but is 
said in its native country to grow as high as 
3 feet. In the milder and moisture-laden dis- 
tricts, such as the south-west of England, 
Ireland, and the west coast of Scotland, it 
thrives well. ise Ws 


Hardy Shrubs from Cuttings. 


GIVEN an ordinary garden-frame in a spot 
where the sun has but little effect upon it, 
and yet at the same time not under the drip 
of overhanging trees, a great many of our 
hardy shrubs may at this season of the year 
be increased without difficulty from cuttings. 
Where quantities of one kind are to be in- 
serted, the soil prepared for the reception of 
the cuttings may be placed in the.bottom of 
the frame to a depth of 6 inches, pressed down 
firmly, and the cuttings inserted therein. 
Kiffective drainage is, of course, necessary. 
Where but a few cuttings of many kinds are 
taken, the better plan is to put them into pots, 
those 5 inches in diameter being very suitable 
for the purpose. A few crocks should be 
placed in the bottom, and then the pot filled 
with a compost made up of two parts loam to 
one part peat or leaf-mould and one part sand, 
the whole being passed through a sieve with 
z-inch mesh, A little of the compost that is 
too coarse to pass the sieve may be put im- 
mediately over the crocks. In filling the pots 
the svil must be pressed down firmly. 


A great number of shrubs canbe increased 
in this way, among them being Deutzia, Mock 
Orange, Ribes, Forsythia, Euonymus, 
Weigela, Spirwa, Hydrangea, and numerous 
others. Generally speaking, a length of 
4 inches to 5 inches is very suitable for the 
cuttings, which should be cut off at a joint, 
the bottom leaves removed, and then inserted 
in the soil. Care must be taken that the 
cuttings are not allowed to flag, while it is 
also of great importance to see that the hole 
for the reception of the cutting is not deeper 
than the length of the cutting itself, as if a 
cavity is left at the bottom the chances of the 
cutting producing roots are much lessened. It 
is very necessary that the shoots are taken 
while they are comparatively soft—that is, 
soon after they have passed their succulent 
stage, and are in what is generally terméd a 
half-ripened condition. For a few subjects 
harder wood is preferable, but the system re- 
ferred to may be followed in the case of a 
great many shrubs. In inserting the cuttings, 
overcrowding must be guarded against. When 
the pots are filled with cuttings they should 
have a good watering through a fine rose, in 
order to settle everything in its place, and 
then be stood in the frame prepared for their 


\ 
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reception. After this the frame must be kept 
quite close and shaded from the sun till the 
euttings root. If in a shady spot, further 
protection from the sun is’not necessary, but 
if such a position is not available, a mat must 
be thrown over the glass whenever the sun 
shines. The lights should be removed and 
the cuttings examined, if possible, each day, 
as if a leaf or two decays the trouble is, in 
the close atmosphere, very liable to spread. 
This removal of the lights also gives an op- 
portunity of seeing whether any of the cut- 
tings want water. At one time it was an 
almost universal custom to place a layer of 
clean silver sand on the surface of cutting 
pots, but this is now to a very great extent 
discontinued. One decided drawback to this 
practice is that the sand dries so quickly that 
it is almost impossible to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the soil beneath by a_ superficial 
examination. Some subjects take longer to 
root than others, and the advantage of having 
them in pots is that those which are struck 
can be removed to more airy quarters, leaving 
the later ones in the frame. 


The subjects above enumerated, and many 
others, root quickly, so that the frame may 
by the middle of August or so be utilised for 
another batch of cuttings. Among ‘those that 
can be put in then are Aucubas, Barberries, 
double-flowered Furze, and numerous ever- 
greens, including Conifers, especially of the 
Cupressus and Thuja family. 





' NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Deutzia.—I would feel obliged if 
you would kindly instruct me as to the best 
way of pruning a large Deutzia which has 
been planted nine years and has grown tall 
and healthy, but flowers scantily. - The 
jobbing gardener can give no help.—S. L. 


[From the fact of your Deutzia having ~ 


grown tall, we conclude it is either Deutzia 
crenata or its double-flowered variety. This 
blooms, as a rule, about midsummer, and any 
pruning necessary should be done as soon as 
the flowering season is past. You should, 


therefore, set to work without delay, and | 


your better plan will doubtless be to thin out 
any old and exhausted wood towards the 
centre of the plant and shorten back any of 


the very long shoots to the required height.] — 


Veronica Traversi.—This is a prominent 
feature in many suburban gardeus, and is 
flowering very freely. It is planted occasion- 
ally in close proximity to Escallonia 
macrantha, and as the two are contemporary 
in flowering, the effect is very pleasing. I 
have notice some plants close on 6 feet in 
height and nearly as much through, the only 
drawback being that they are inclined to be 
bare at the bottom. This is the result of 
mistaken kindness in the early Stages of 
growth, the desire to get a big plant too 
quickly, and failing to notice that the upward 
srowth is gained at the expense of growth 
below. This is a pity, as, with care and at- 
tention, this Veronica forms a dense floral 
screen, just the kind of plant fitted for small 
gardens, where it is desirable to have some- 
thing at once beautiful and effective to shut 
off one part from another. Planters should 
note the advisability of slight annual pruning, 
judiciously performed, until the plants are 
close on the height required, also an annual 
mulching of short manure to encourage quick 
growth.—B. 


The Long-twigged Broom (Genista vir- 
gata).—This is one of the most useful of the 
numerous Brooms, for it blooms after most 
kinds are ever, and grows into a bush of 
considerable proportions. A native of 
Madeira, it has long been an occupant of our 
gardens, and appears likely to naturalise it- 
self where conditions are favourable. Mature 
bushes are often 12 feet to 15 feet high, and 
as far through, and during June they bear a 
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profusion of yellow flowers. Planted in large, 

irregular-shaped masses, it is excellent for 
the wild garden, particularly where the 
ground is light and sandy. It can also be 
used with advantage as an undergrowth in q 
thin wood, or as a specimen plant for the 
lawn. Seeds are ripened in profusion, and 
form a ready means of increase—in fact, if 
the ground beneath the bushes is free from 
weeds and undisturbed, hundreds of seedlings 
will appear. As is the case with most of the 
other kinds of Brooms, plants do not trang 
plant well after they have attained a height 
of 2 feet or 3 feet, therefore they should be 
placed in their permanent positions whilst 
quite small, and, if possible, be kept in pots 
until large enough to plant in the open ground, 























The Mulberry (Morus nigra).—It does not 
appear to be generally understood that the 
Mulberry is an excellent town tree and that | 
it is suitable for planting in very dusty and 
smoky localities. In the heart of London, 
and within a stone’s throw of the Bank of 
Hngland, are several old trees that maintain 
their vigour and mature their fruit, even 
though surrounded by high buildings and ex- 
posed to a very impure atmosphere. There is | 
also a good tree in a small garden close to 
King’s Road, Chelsea, while in many other | 
parts of the Metropolis good trees are to be 
found. The common Mulberry is usually | 
seen as a tree of moderate height—30 feet to | 
50 feet—with a rather dense and shapely head. 
The fruits are well known by their Rasp- | 
berry-like appearance, and they are popular 
for beth dessert and for cookery. The native | 
country of the Mulberry is uncertain, but it | 
is probably a native of Asia Minor. Like the 
Peach and Vine, however, it has been so | 
widely cultivated for so many centuries that 
it has become naturalised in many countries 
to which it was in the first instance intro- 
duced from elsewhere. The Mulberry is a 
long-lived tree and continues to grow and bear 
fruit after the trunk has been reduced to a | 
mere shell. It succeeds in a variety of soils, | 
but is better adapted for the milder parts of | 
the country than for cold districts.—D. 




























































The Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).—Of the 
flowering Ashes, the Manna Ash (F. Ornus) 
is the best known, and good examples 380 feet 
to 40 feet high, with shapely heads, are occa- | 
sionally met with. -A native of Southern 
Europe, it is grown in this country solely on | 
account of its large heads of feathery, white, 
fragrant blossoms, which appear during May 
or early June, but in Southern Europe a 
medical product is obtained from the tree. | 
This product, popularly called Manna, exudes 
from the bark in small greyish patches. It is 
sweet, and has laxative properties, hence its 
use in medicine. F. Ornus may be used asa | 
specimen tree either on lawns or in parks, but | 
as it is a gross feeder it ought not to be | 
planted in places where the roots are likely 
to interfere with plants of a more delicate | 
character. A choice tree belonging to the 
same group may be obtained in F. Mariesi. | 
This ig a Chinese tree, with finer in- | 
florescences than the Manna Ash, and after | 
the fall of the flowers it is still conspicuous | 
by reason of its reddish-purple fruits. i | 


The golden-leaved Laburnum.—A neighbour | 
of mine has two nice specimens of the golden+ | 
leaved Laburnum in his grounds, and these 
are very bright long after the flowering time 
is over, so that it is difficult at a distance to | 
come to the conclusion that they have gone 
out of bloom. This tree, though not by any | 
means rare, is not so frequently grown as | 
some would like. It flowers a little less freely | 
than the green-leaved one, but when the 
latter loses its flowers quickly, as it has done | 
this season, the golden-foliaged one has the 
advantage. The specimens I refer to were 3 
planted some twelve years or so ago, and | 
have not grown with the rapidity of the | 
green-leaved form of C. Laburnum.—S. 4, 
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FRUIT. 


The Hardy. Banana 
(Musa BAssoo syn. M. JAPONICA). 


) UNDOUBTEDLY the hardiest of all the Bananas 
}is the variety known as Musa japonica or 
Musa Basjoo. In the ‘‘ Index Kewensis”’ the 
/ name Musa japonica does not even appear as 
| a synonym, from which, I gather, that pro- 
'bably Musa Basjoo is the only recognised 
/mame for this very interesting plant. But 
) whether the ugly name of Musa Basjoo or the 
) very appropriate name of M. japonica is recog- 
/nised, the fact remains that the Japanese 
/ Banana is a rare and handsome plant, dis- 
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breadth of 4 feet out into the border at a 
depth of 18 inches to 2 feet. Is this not ob- 
jectionable for cordon Pears and Cherries, 
and would it not be better to do away with it? 
It may answer for Figs.—A. H. MAUDE. 

{We would strongly advise you to retain 
the concrete base in the border in question, as 
both cordon Pears and Cherries should do well 
grown under such conditions and in a border 
of the depth named. If you contemplate 
planting Figs we also advise you to build a 
vertical wall from the outer edge of the con- 
crete base to within an inch or so of the 
surface, and the same at either end of the 
portion of the border you allot them, so that 
the roots may be prevented from rambling 
and causing an unfruitful condition in the 
trees. ] 
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making four in all, and apply at once. If one 
application does not suffice to check the rust 
spray again after an interval of ten days. 
The chemical may be had of any chemist. 
(2) We fail to find either insects or any 
fungoid disease on the leaves sent. (3, 4, 5, 
and 6) The leaves in each and every case bear, 
in our opinion, unmistakable traces of brown 
rot fungus (Monilia fructigena). For this, 
spray at once with Bordeaux mixture at half 
or summer strength. One application may 
not suffice to stamp it out, in whieh case 
spray again in a fortnight’s time, After 
pruning next winter spray with caustic alkali 
solution, and, just before the buds break, 
either with Bordeaux at full or winter 
strength, or with sulphate of iron. Be on the 
alert in spring, and should any sign of the 





A hardy Banana (Musa Basjoo) in a Sussex garden. 


tinguished not only by its beauty, but also 
‘by its hardiness. Although there are but few 
|} gardens—such as those in Cornwall—where 
this Musa can be grown in the open air from 
one year to another, there is no doubt that, 
given a fairly sheltered position, it can be 
grown in many of our home counties, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day of 
a fine specimen which has been grown in a 
Sussex garden for several years without any 
|protection. In our country various attempts 
ave been made to grow Musa Ensete, but 
without success, but Musa japonica might well 
| be tried if sheltered nooks are selected for it. 
A. G. 


| Concreted fruit border.—I ‘have a south 
fruit-wall. This has been concreted for a 





Early vinery.—To keep bunches of ripe 
Grapes in good condition for as long a time 
as possible some light shading is necessary. 
The shading may consist of any light cover- 
ing such as tiffany, or lightly spraying the 
glass with whitening. A circulation of air 
must be allowed at all times, according to the 
weather conditions. In damp weather it isan 
advantage to warm the hot-water pipes 
slightly, 


Injury to fruit and Tomato leaves (Joyce). 
—(1) The Tomato leaves appear to be suffer- 
ing from an attack of rust, for which spray 
with sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur). 
In a gallon of hot water dissolve 2 ozs. soft 
soap, then add 2. ozs. of the chemical, and, 
when dissolved, add 3 gallons of water, 


disease be detected after the fruit is set spray 
at onee with Bordeaux, which can be pur- 
chased ready for dilution from most vendors 
of garden sundries; also the materials for 
making the caustic solution and iron sulphate. 
To make this, dissolve 2 Ibs. in hot water and 
dilute to make 6 gallons. There was a little 
mildew present on the twig from the Bismarck 
Apple-tree, for which Bordeaux is a good 
remedy, so that when spraying for brown rot 
this will be treated at the same time. 


Strawberries.—The mulching of these with 
litter must not be too long delayed, and previ- 
ous to applying it the runners ought once 
more to be removed and the ground well 
stirred up with the hoe. It is advisable, too, 
to get the nets into position in plenty of time. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





Greenhouse Plants with Blue Flowers. 


FLOWERS of some shade of blue are always 
admired, whether out of doors or grown 
under glass. Yor the greenhouse they are 
often sought after, as they stand out con- 
spicuously among a group of flowering sub- 
jects. Chief among greenhouse plants whose 
flowers are of a blue or bluish tint are the fol- 
lowing :— 

ACHIMENES.—A well-known race of Ges- 
neriaceous plants, whose flowers vary greatly 
in colour, among them being some the 
flowers of which are of a decidedly blue tint. 
They pass the winter in a dormant state and 
flower during the summer months. ; 
—The best known is the 
African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus), which 
is a favourite subject for tubs and standing 
out of doors during the summer. There are 
several forms, one of which—Mooreanus—is 
smaller than the typical kind, from which it 
differs in being hardier and also quite 
deciduous in the winter. 

AGATHA4A C@LESTIS.—This is quite an old 
plant in gardens, which, under the title of the 
Blue Marguerite, had a good deal of atten- 
tion directed towards it a few years ago. It 
is a plant of very easy culture, that may be 
readily propagated by cuttings or seeds. The 
flowers are like those of a Marguerite, but 
smaller, the large guard florets being of a 
pleasing shade of light blue. It will bloom 
nearly throughout the year, and owing to the 
long, wiry flower-stems is particularly useful 
for cutting. 

BROWALLIA. — Several members of this 
genus are valuable flowering plants. One of 
the best known is Browallia speciosa major, 
whose flowers are a kind of bluish-violet with 


AGAPANTHUS. 


a lighter centre. Of a more decided blue 
colour, and with a clear white eye, is 


Browallia viscosa. 
species and may be 
tings. They flower 
are most 
months. 

CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA. —The different 
forms of this are, from their drooping habit, 
eminently fitted for growing in baskets, for 
draping the front of stages, or for similar 
positions. The tall, stately-growing Cam- 
panula pyramidalis, known popularly as the 
Chimney Campanula, is greatly valued for 
grouping at summer exhibitions. 

CINERARIA.—This genus, represented by 
innumerable garden forms, contains a 
variety of all shades of blue. One of the 
most generally admired is that whose blos- 
soms are of an intense royal blue colour. In 
the case of a superior form it may be in- 
creased by cuttings of shoots pushed up 
from the base of the plant if partially cut 
back after flowering. 


Both of these are shrubby 
readily struck from cut- 
at different seasons, but 
appreciated during. the winter 


COLEUS THYRSOIDEUS.—Ior a 
time the different varieties of Coleus have 
been grown for the sake of their prettily- 
marked leaves, but in the case of this species, 
introduced from Central Africa, we have a 
Coleus with charming, bright-blue blossoms. 
What is more, they are borne in the depth of 
winter. The warmest part of the greenhouse 
is necessary for the well-doing of this Coleus. 
D2#DALACANTHUS  NERVOSUS.—Far better 
known as HBranthemum pulchellum, this is 
justly valued from the fact that its metallic 
blue flowers are borne during the winter and 
early spring. It is a native of India, and 
needs the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
GLOXINIA. — The garden varieties of 
Gloxinia have flowers of various colours. 
Though they may not be truly blue in some of 
them, that shade predominates to such an ex- 
tent as to entitle them to a place in this list. 


very long 





HELIOTROPE.—The Cherry Pie, as it is 
popularly termed, is a very general favourite. 
Much the same remark as to colour applies to 
this as to the Gloxinia. It may be had in 
bloom nearly throughout the year. 

Hovea CerxLst.—A New Holland plant 
which, in the olden days, was regarded as a 
good test of the cultivator’s skill. It isa shrub 
of a somewhat loose habit of growth, its 
axillary clusters of Pea-shaped blue flowers 
being borne in the spring. 

IpOM@A RUBRO-COERULEA.—A very beauti- 
ful annual species, native of Mexico. ‘The 
flowers are large, and when first expanded 
are blue with a reddish suffusion, but after- 
wards change to a delightful Shade of rather 


light blue. As a rafter plant for the green- 
house it is very attractive throughout the 
summer. 


LESCHENAULTIA BILOBA MAJOR.—One of the 
most striking of New Holland or hard-wooded 
plants. It is a somewhat Heath-like shrub, 
its lowers of a charming shade of blue. It 
was more grown in olden days, when speci- 
men plants were popular, than it is now; in 
fact we never see it so fine as we did when 


Messrs. Balchin, of Hassocks, made a 
speciality of its culture. 

Lopetia.—Of these popular plants the 
large-flowered Lobelia tenuior, with its 


beautiful cobalt-blue blossoms, is more suited 
for the greenhouse than. for out-door culture. 
Much the same may be said of the dwarf, 
double-flowered form of Lobelia speciosa, 
which was much grown in the 70’s of the last 
century. After that it would appear to 
have been lost and forgotten, for when in 
later years it made its appearance as Kath- 
leen Mallard, it was very generally hailed as 
a desirable novelty. 

Nemesia Biur Gem.—This annual, with its 
flowers reminiscent of the Forget-me-not, will 


thrive out of doors, but it is also very useful 
in the greenhouse during the summer when 


grown in pots. 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS.—The  porcelain-blue 
flowers of this Plumbago, which are freely 
borne throughout the summer months, are 
very pleasing. It is of a somewhat loose habit 
of growth, and may be treated as a rafter or 
pillar plant, or grown in bush form. 

PRIMULA. —-Some of the varieties of 
Primula sinensis bear flowers of a more or 
Jess marked blue tint, and the blossoms of 
that hue afford a pleasing variety to the 
whites, pinks, and reds. 

PycnostacHys Dawet.—This little-known 
plant from Central Africa is somewhat gaunt 
of aspect, but its crowded heads of blossoms 
are borne in the depth of winter, and they are 
of a very effective shade of blue. 

SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA.—Violet and purple 
tints occur frequently in the flowers of this 
Saintpaulia, 


but there are some that may 
well come under the heading of blue. This 


Saintpaulia needs the warmest part of the 


greenhouse, otherwise it is of easy culture. 
Any very desirable form may be readily 


propagated by leaf cuttings. 

SALVIA AZUREA GRANDIFLORA.—Under the 
name of Salvia Pitcheri: this autumn-flower- 
ing member of the Sage family is frequently 
grown. It is especially valued from the fact 
that its blue flowers form a decided change 
of colour from the Chrysanthemums, which 
form the major portion of greenhouse flowers 
at that season. 

SOLLYA HETEROVPHYLLA.—This, the Blue 
Bell Creeper of Australia, is a-very pretty 
greenhouse climbing plant of medium vigour. 
It mounts upward by twining its slender 
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shoots around any available support. The 
small, drooping bell-shaped blossoms, which — 
are of a rich blue colour, hang suspended by 

slender pedicels. This Sollya will continue 
fa) 





bloom throughout the summer. 


Statice.—The greenhouse erin are not 
so much grown now as they were at one time, 
Still, they have much to eth Heard them 
for this purpose, as their flowers are very — 
beautiful and lasting. There are severaaay 
kinds, one of the best of the larger growers — 
being S. Holfordi, and of the smaller ones §. e 
profus: 1. iy 

StrREPTOCARPUS.—The hybrid kinds of Strep- 
tocarpus have flowers of different colours, 
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among them being some pretty shades oft 
blue. They are readily raised from seeds) 


while any individual plant may be increased _ 
by means of leaf cuttings. y. 

JRACHELIUM CQQERULEUM.—A member of the — 
Bellflower family, native of the South of 


Kurope. Unlike most of its relatives, the tiny 
blue flowers are borne in erect, flattened” 


trusses. It is a useful plant of easy culture | 
that flowers in the summer. 


TROPXOLUM AzuREUM. — This climbing 
Tropeolum is somewhat in the: way of Tro- 
pelum tricolor, but the flowers are of a 
pleasing tint of pale blue, suggestive of a 
Parma Violet. This species is particularly 
interesting, as nearly all the members of the 
genus have flowers of some shade of red or 
yellow. 

VeRONICA.—The humerous garden forms, 
mainly derived from Veronica speciosa, have 
various coloured flowers, among which some — 
of different shades of blue are represented. 
Though hardy in the milder districts, they 
are of great value for greenhouse decoration 
where the conditions are less favourable. — 
The blossoms are chiefly borne during the 
autumn months, - 

WITSENIA CORYMBOSA. — A_ pretty 
African Iris that flowers in the autumn. The — 
plant itself is quite distinet, as it forms | 
firm, woody stem of a few inches in height, | 
each shoot being terminated by a tuft of small | 
Iris-like leaves. The small blue flowers, | 
which are borne in loose corymbs, show their — 
affinity to those of the Iris family. This W its | 
senia was at one time more generally grown _ 
than it is at the present day. WW ei 


South | 





Double-flowered Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. 


In the early days of my gardening career Ivy. 
leaved Pelargoniums were but little grown, 
being principally used for hanging-baskets. 
The varieties at that time all bore single 
blossoms, which were not particularly showy | 
and quickly dropped. Many attempts were — 
unsuccessfully made to cross the different 
members of the Ivy-leaved and Zonal sections, — 
but at last it was accomplished. One of ne 
first, if not actually the first, to succeed i 
doing so was Mr. Wills, then with Messrs. | 
Wimsett at Chelsea. His varieties, Willsi 
and Willsiroseum were both given Fir rst-class 
Certificates by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1869. These varieties were of spare 
growth, with, of course, single blossoms. 
The first double- flowered variety originated 
in Germany, and in its day attracted a very 
large share of attention, consequently there — 
was a great demand for it when distribute 
under the name of Koenig Albert. This was 
in the mid-70’s of the last century. - The 
flowers of this new-comer were double and 
of a purplish lilac tint. Fora few years al 
the varieties were of much the same colou 
till M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and M. Crous' 
of Orleans, sent out varieties of ‘distinct and — 
brighter hues, apparently owing to an in _ 
fusion of the Zonal kinds. Improvements : 
were gradually carried out by many raisers” 
till the present-day race was built up. It is 


Pi 
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somewhat singular that, despite the number 
of varieties distributed since then, three of 
the most popular were sent out between 
thirty and forty years -ago. They are 
Madame Crousse in, I think, 1881, Souvenir de 
Charles Turner in 1885, and Galilee two years 
later. Of these three the loosest-growing is 
Madame Crousse, on which account it is par- 


ticularly desirable for training up walls, 
pillars, and similar situations. 
The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are, taken 


altogether, an exceedingly accommodating 
race of plants, and can be employed in many 
ways. In the first place they may, if sup- 
ported by a stick or two, be grown in bush 
form for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
during the summer. Next, they may be 
grown into large specimens if trained round 
a few sticks, in which case they are exceed- 
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When the pots are well furnished with 
roots Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are greatly 


benefited by an occasional stimulant, but 
care should be taken not to carry this to ex- 
cess, as if given too strong, or too frequently 
applied, it is apt, particularly in some 
varieties, to set up a kind of eczema, which 
not only disfigures the plants but is difficult 
to eradicate. The only insect pest which 
gives trouble is greenfly, which can be quickly 
destroyed by vaporising with nicotine. 

A selection of the very best would include 
Abel Carriére (rich magenta), Achievement (a 
true cross between Ivy and Zonal, soft 
salmon-pink), Alliance (blush white, of sturdy 
habit), saden Powell (soft “blush lilae), 
Corden’s Glory (scarlet, of vigorous growth), 
Galilee (soft  rosy-pink, a universal 
favourite), Giroflee (magenta-purple, flowers 


Rose Padre. 


ingly useful for greenhouse decoration or for 
standing outside in the summer. Then, in an 
elevated position such as hanging-baskets, 
window boxes, balconies, or for similar pur- 
poses, they are well suited, especially those 
of a loose habit of growth. The strong 
growers will, if trained to a wall, the end of 
a greenhouse, or a supporting pillar therein, 
flower continuously throughout the greater 
part of the year, while if planted out during 
the summer they are very satisfactory. 

Like most of the Pelargoniums, the Ivy- 
leaved varieties can be readily struck from 
cuttings, shoots of medium vigour being pre- 
ferable for the purpose. In common with all 
their relatives they do not need a close pro- 
pagating case in which to root, but if dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil will strike well if 
placed on a greenhouse shelf, or in summer if 
stood out of doors. 


double), Heetor 


and 
Giacomelli (blush, blotched crimson), Hunts- 


particularly large 
man (bright searlet, large flowers), Jeanne 
d@Are (white, slightly suffused with laven- 
der, good drooping habit), Leopard (pinkish 
lilac, heavily blotched crimson, very distinct), 
Madame Thibaut (rich deep pink, good com- 
pact habit), Madame Crousse (soft satiny 
pink, a popular variety), Mrs. W. H. Martin 
(soft mauve, semi-double), Murillo (deep 
crimson, good for large plants), Princess Vic- 
toria (pale lilac, a large double flower), Rye- 
croft Surprise (a delightful shade of salmon- 
rose), Searlet Grousse (a good ‘scarlet, but 
different in habit from Madame Crousse), and 
Souvenir de Charles Turner (rich deep rose, 
largely grown). K. R. W. 





Old plants of Fuchsias.—Amongst summer- 
flowering plants few rank so high as Fuchsias, 


their extreme freedom of blooming, their 
graceful habit, and varied colour rendering 
them the very ideal of a decorative plant. I 
need not extol the merits of the Fuchsia as a 
specimen plant for exhibition, a roof or pillar 
climber, or as a handy little specimen for 
every-day use. What I wish to draw atten- 
tion to is the ease with which old plants are 
kept and flowered year after year for Con- 
servatory or other indoor decorations where 


large plants are in request. I have a lot of 
old plants that have done duty for several 
years and are still as good as ever. When 


they cease flowering in autumn they are stood 
out-of-doors for a few weeks to thoroughly 
ripen their wood, and on the approach of 
frost they are laid on ittheir sides under the 
stages of cold-houses, where they remain until 
they begin to push out growth in spring, when 
they are shaken out of the soil and repotted 
in chopped turf, cow-manure, leaf-soil, and 
sand; they are then put into the late vineries 
just started and syringed. Not much water 
at the root is given until they begin to grow, 
when they are pruned into shape and all 
weakly and dead wood cut out. As they start 
into growth all ithe blooms are pinched out 
until the plants get quite strong, the points 
of the shoots being pinched out to make them 
throw out side shoots. In May, when other 
flowering plants, like Azaleas, begin to fail, 
the Fuchsias will be ready to take their place, 
and if well supplied with liquid-manure will 
keep flowering throughout the season.—G. L. 


Vallota purpurea.—Admirers of the Scar- 
borough Lily will find that, from now until 
the end of Atigust, their plants will be more 
healthy and that they will bloom more freely 
if they are put out into cold-frames or even 
into a sheltered situation entirely in the open. 
If the plants can be given an occasional 
stimulant in the way of weak liquid-manure 
of any description it will be greatly to their 
advantage. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—This Degonia 
associates very well with Libonia floribunda, 
and a good batch has gone into 3-inch pots, 
these, meantime, being plunged to their rims 


in Cocoa-fibre in the propagating case. I find 
that, so treated, these plants grow more 


quickly and are healthier than when they are 
grown on shelves.—Scor. 


Rose Padre. 


when 
Sons 


THis Rose, shown by Messrs. LB. R. 
Cant and before the National Rose 
Society on April 27th last, and given a Certi- 
ficate of Merit, has well-shaped buds, though 
when fuliy expanded they are somewhat loose. 
The colour is a cherry-cerise with a shade of 
magenta. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single Roses.—It is pleasing to note that 
single Roses are being grown much more ex- 
tensively than was the case ten years or more 
They bloom with a riotous freedom and 
much colour to a garden during their 
stay. These Roses give Jittle trouble when 
once established, and afford those who re- 
quire flowers for table decoration blossoms of 
a light and graceful character. For covering 
summer-houses and arbours they are particu- 
larly serviceable, owing to their quick growth, 
and in this connection they are being used 
more every year. ‘They strike freely from 
eubtings of ripened wood itaken about Sep- 
tember. Their propagation in this way is of 
the simplest, and a couple *of seasons will 
furnish good specimens for pillars.—TowNs- 
MAN. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Seasonable Work. 


As soon as the plants are well established in 
their flowering pots a position fully exposed 
to the sup, but sheltered as much as possible 
from wind should be chosen for them. It is 
an advantage if they can be stood in lines and 
their stakes secured to one or two rows of 
strong wire according to the height of the 
plants. From now onwards the aim should 
be to encourage strong, rapid growth. It will 
be necessary for some time yet to be careful 
with the watering, otherwise the foliage will 
turn pale and unhealthy, due to a check to 
the root action. A dry surface is nota reliable 
guide as to the dryness of the soil lower down, 
and the wisest plan is to tap the pots to make 
sure. If a clear ring is obtained water is 
needed, but however much the foliage of slow- 
rooting varieties may droop during hot 
weather, and a dull ‘thud follows on a sharp 
tap, do not apply further moisture, but spray 
the plants overhead several times during the 
day. When the sun. goes off them they will 
revive, and eventually come round to a normal 
state. Nothing is gained by being too anxious 
to begin feeding until the pots are practically 
full of roots, which is generally towards the 
end of July. The blooms on overfed plants 
invariably lack depth and finish, are particu- 
larly liable to damping, and mislead the 


grower as to their merits for another season.’ 


Luxuriant foliage and thick sappy wood are 
deceiving. They admittedly promise well, but 
it usually ends there. Well-coloured growth, 
due to full exposure to the sun, and judicious 
watering and _ feeding, combined with 
moderately-sized deep green leaves, provided 
the stopping was done at the right time, sel- 
dom fail to produce deep, well-shouldered 
blooms. When feeding does commence it is a 
wise plan to apply soot-water diluted to 
amber colour for ten days or so. It can be 
easily made by placing the soot in a bag and 
plunging it in a cask of water. Following on 
this the first top-dressing may be given. The 
plants benefit more from this operation than 
is generally realised. It encourages new 
roots to form that feeding with ordinary 
liquids can never do. A ‘slight sprinkling only 
is necessary in the first instance, using fine 
soil with a little of some good fertiliser. It 
should then be settled in position by watering 
through a rather coarse rose. In the mean- 
time it is decidedly beneficial to spray the 
plants overhead morning and afternoon in 
warm weather. In addition to helping to keep 
the foliage free from dust it encourages free 
growth, and if at the same time the surround- 
ings of the plants can be moistened the condi- 
tions can hardly be made more favourable to 
rapid progress. Very weak soot-water is use- 
ful for spraying the foliage with. Tying and 
staking, as well as the removal of all shoots 
as they appear from the axils of the leaves, 
must have regular attention. Whether the 
plants are to carry one or more shoots is a 
question for individual taste, but they must 
not be allowed to waste their energies on that 
which is useless. Not much more can be done 
for exhibition plants now, excepting to keep 
them free from insect pests by the timely 
application of a safe insecticide. Those in- 
tended to be grown as 


3USH PLANTS to supply flowers for cutting 
should not be stopped much afiter July, and 
in late districts it is a wise plan to cease 
rather earlier. The most richly-coloured 
blooms are those produced from the terminal 
buds, and, being in Sprays, are perhaps the 
most useful. Where earlier and somewhat 
larger ones are desired it will be necessary to 
disbud them before they reach this stage, 
usually the latter,half of September. All the 
single varieties are best, however, if let go 
after the last stopping. Where, through any 
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cause, decorative varieties have not been 
finally potted, it is not too late to plant them 
out inthe open. It is much better than allow- 
ing them to go to waste, and there are few 
of the late-flowering kinds that fail to re- 
spond generously to this treatment, provided 
they are carefully lifted with a good ball of 
soil attached to the roots towards the end of 
September. They may either be then potted 
or planted in the position lately occupied by 
Tomatoes, where they will furnish a lot of 
useful bloom. J. 


ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossums. 


THE species and hybrids of this beautiful 
genus, together with the Odontiodas, are such 
a useful group of Orchids that a house or 
division should be set apart for their cultiva- 
tion. They are of easy culture, little fire- 
heat is needed, and they give a generous re- 
turn in the way of flowers. First and 
foremost is the variable O. crispum, in which 
the flowers of some forms are almost pure 
white, while others are heavily spotted with 
red-brown. Then they also vary in size and 
form, some being thin and starry, which are 
not considered good enough for an up-to-date 
collection, and, consequently, could be bought 
at times for a few pence. Others possess 
thick sepals and petals beautifully rounded 
and blotched with rich blood-red as in the 
superb O. crispum Pittianum. Between the 
two quoted is a host of intermediate forms, 
and no doubt when importations begin “to 
arrive again we shall see many sterling varie- 
ties which differ in some way from those 
already known. 

Unless a general collection of Odonto- 
glossums is desired, one should confine him- 
self to forms of O. crispum, a few good O. 
Pescatorei, O. triumphans, such as Lionel 
Crawshay, and O. Harryanum. The re- 
mainder of the house can be filled with 
hybrids, such ag ardentissinum, Rolfex, 
nobilius, and others which can be geen in 
flower at the various Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings or at any well-known 
Orchid nursery. The Odontiodas ought not to 
be omitted for their unique colour and the 
freedom with which they flower. They are the 
result of intercrossing the scarlet Cochlioda 
Noezliana and _ various Odontoglossums, 
especially O. crispum and O. Pescatorei. In 
some of the progeny the flowers approach. in 
size and shape those of good forms of O. 
crispum, while the colour is like that in the 
Cochlioda parent. Before long we shall have 
a delightful series of hybrids, the result of 
linking up the best varieties of Miltonia 
vexillaria with the Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas. 

CULTURE.—To grow Odontoglossums and 
allied subjects successfully a few details must 
be observed. Although many Orchids will 
thrive amongst a miscellaneous collection of 
plants, the Orchids in question will not grow 
freely unless they have a house to themselves, 
for during the summer they must be kept as 
cool as possible and shaded, conditions which 
do not suit many other plants. The tempera- 
ture throughout the winter should fluctuate 
between 50 degs. and 55 degs. Fahr., but in 
Summer these figures will be exceeded, and 
no harm will accrue if air is admitted and 
the house sprinkled with water twice or 
thrice daily. Light ig important, and the 
glass should be kept quite clean at the dull 
period of the yéar, while blinds will be a 
necessity for. six or seven months. These 
ought always to be lowered before the tem- 
perature rises to any great extent, and it is 
advisable to begin shading early in the spring, 
for often at that season much harm is done 
by the rays of the sun. It should be remem- 
bered that the plants are just emerging from 
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winter when tender growth is produced, and, 
Tn the — 
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in consequence, are easily damaged. 
autumn more light can be admitted, as then 
the foliage is much hardier. Odontoglossums 
enjoy plenty of air, but this must not be 
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taken to mean throwing open the ventilators — 
at all times irrespective of the weather or j 


season. Direct draughts must be avoided, 
and air ought always to be admitted on the 
leeward side of the house. 


When the weather 


is mild and the requisite temperature can be _ 


maintained without excessive fire-heat a 
little ventilation both top and bottom can be 
left on throughout the night.. As.a rule, the 
bottom ventilators on one side of the struc- 
ture can be open-throughout the year. The 
atmosphere is kept moist by sprinkling the 
stages and floors with water, but during the 
winter this ought not to be overdone. 


A suitable rooting medium consists of good — 


fibrous peat or Osmunda fibre three parts, and 
one part Sphagnum Moss. The whole is cut 
up tolerably fine and the dust is removed by a 
small meshed sieve. 
erocks or broken charcoal is added to render 
the whole porous. Ordinary flower-pots are 
chosen and filled to one-third of their depth 
with broken -potsherds for drainage, over 
which is placed a thin layer of Moss. 


A sprinkling of crushed — 


With a 


number of plants repotting will need atten- . 


tion nearly all the year round, but the bull 
will be ready in August, a number will be in 
a fit condition about March,-and a few isolated 
specimens at other seasons. The beginner 


can easily recognise a plant when it needs — 


fresh compost, as the new growth will be a 
few inches high and new roots will appear at 


before they elongate, or damage will be done. 
After a plant is repotted no further disturb- 
ance will be needed for two years provided 
the watering is carried out with discretion. 
Having selected a plant, turn it out of its 
pot, remove the drainage and most of the old 
soil, and reduce the number of pseudo-bulbs 
behind the lead or growing point to two or 


~ 


-the base, but the operation must be performed 


three. In most instances the plants may be © 


repotted in a receptacle of similar size. Press 
the soil fairly firm, and finish off level] with 


the rim of the pot, while the young growth — 


should rest upon the compost and not be 


buried or it will damp off. Trim*the surface _ 


with a pair of scissors. When the potting is 


finished it is advisable to stage them together — 
where they are immediately under the eye. am 


and if the weather is hot and dry a little extra 
shade will be necessary until the roots are 
re-established. 
and spray them overhead for a week or two 
if it is hot, afterwards water must be ap- 


plied in moderation or the roots will decay. * 


Give them a good watering 


Ve 


Odontoglossums and Odontiodas do not re- ~ 


quire any decided rest such as Calanthes 
enjoy, and at no time must they suffer from ae 
When the — 
pseudo-bulbs are fully matured ithe quantity — 
of water is naturally Jess, and must be aD-aa 
plied less frequently. Propagation is effected 


excessive dryness at the root. 


by potting up the back pseudo-bulbs, and 


where choice varieties exist the rhizome ~ 


should be severed a few weeks prior to re- 


potting. In most cases a fresh growth will 3 
appear by the time the front part of the plant. a 


is ready for new soil. 
Anyone who can grow Pelargoniums: suc- — 


cessfully need entertain no fear in taking up .. 4g 
the culture of cool-growing Orchids, 


T. W. B. 








Calanthes. 


care is exercised in applying water to plants — 
not yet well established. ; 
plants are afforded, at alternate waterings, 


weak liquid-manure made from cow-dung. a 
The strength of the liquid will be increased — 





A large batch of these is now | 
growing vigorously, and most of them need 
plentiful supplies of water, but very great’ = 


The best-rooted 



























































































as growth advances, thug favouring the de- 






velopment of stout, healthy pseudo-bulbs and _ ’ 


strong flower spikes, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
Double White Narcissus. 


) Tue Gardenta-flowered Narcissus (N. poeticus it is prone, certainly one of the most dis- 
» fl.-pl.) is at once one of the most prized, and, appointing of the comprehensive race of 
} to many, because of the so-called ‘‘blind- bulbous-rooted plants to which it belongs. In 
| ness’’ to which in certain conditions of soils season late in the Daffodil year, when the 




















flower wealth of its tribe is over, it is ever 
esteemed on that a¢count, though in increasing 
measure, perhaps, because of a purity, fra- 
grance, and general utility which render it 
admissible into many phases of cut flower and 
decorative work. Great, however, as is the 
value attaching to it for these reasons, it 
would be small, indeed, compared with what 
might be were the variety amenable to the 
same treatment-as the majority of its race, 
succeeding well under intelligent garden 
cultivation and affording a crop of flowers 
annually as the reward of the labour and the 
cultivation bestowed. It is not so, however, 
while its lack of reliability places a heavy 
discount on its value. Disappointing to mar- 
ket growers aud others, and peculiarly un- 
profitable commercially to those gardening on 
sandy, light, and stony soils, it is just as 
disappointing to a large number of amateurs 
who, in other circumstances, would value it 
at its full worth. 

As the moment is opportune for lifting and 
replanting the Narcissi no apology is offered 
for giving particulars as to the idiosyncrasies 
of the variety under review, with some of the 
causes leading up to the so-called “ blindnegs.’’ 
A quarter of a century or more ago this fail- 
ing to flower was much discussed in garden- 
ing journals by leading market men and 
prominent amateurs, who variously attributed 
it to-“‘late spring -frosts,’’ ‘‘ drying east 
winds,” and things akin after the flowering 
scapes were prominent above ground. ‘These 
superficial views I never favoured. At the 
time I grew it on a large scale—many 
thousands of it—and was as much disap- 
pointed as the rest at the fewness of good 
flowers which resulted from fairly generous 
cultivation. 3lind flowers, so-called, were 
abundant, albeit the foliage was healthy, the 
scapes (flowering stems) strong. These facts 
set me thinking. The variety flowered late, 
v.e.,. in May, when conditions of dryness and 
increasing solar heat were but natural. The 
soil was good, light loam, fifty years old 
pasture recently brought into cultivation, 
though much drained by reason of a deep bed 
of gravel and sand below, which in summer 
rendered it dust dry. With such conditions 
obtaining, it was noticed—and the fact would 
be obvious to the most casual observer—that 
leaf maturity in the case of the Double White 
was much earlier reached than was the case 
with other sorts flowering weeks in advance 
of it, and, knowing that in the Narcissi the 
germ of any season’s flowering is virtually 
laid with the maturing of the leaf growth in 
the previous year, caused me to decide that I 
had touched the root of the whole matter. In 
other words, I decided that the late flowering 
of the variety, the much-drained soil, absence 
of atmospheric and root moisture, with in- 
creasing heat combining to an appreciably 
shortened period for the manuring of bulb and 
foliage, were the chief factors of the failing. 
In fine, that imperfectly-formed flower-buds 
being laid, blindness was assured practically 
a year in advance of its becoming apparent. 
Subsequent experiments with bulbs in pits 
sheltered from the weather and treated on a 
semi-aquatice plan proved ‘the contention right. 
A year or two later, in a private garden I 
sane upon a few scattered groups of it at a 
pond-side and in fine flower. Its owner had 
thoughts of filling in the pond, and I was on 
the spot professionally with a view to suggest- 
ing an alternative. From inquiries I found 
that the Narcissi had been there for years, 
and without care or attention came up and 
flowered well annually. In winter they were 
many times under water, and at other times 
always in cool or moist soil. Fuller or more 
complete confirmation of my own conclusions 
and experiments I did not require. The pond- 
side soil was stiff, the quality poor, the 
former, the constant moisture and a per- 
manent tenure of the soil favouring the vigour 
and good flowering of the plants. I remem- 
ber contributing a note of the gist of the 
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matter to The Garden about the time, though 
if is so long since—twenty or twenty-five 
years, probably more. Doubtless the editor 
could trace it if necessary. Since that time I 
have repeatedly urged deep planting of the 
variety in cool or moist loams, or where the 
root-fibres would be practically in touch with 
moisture with, as I know in many instances, 
the best results. ; 
Obviously, root and atmospherie dryness is 
abhorrent to it, and this, in conjunction with 
summer heat, impelling premature ripening 
of the growth directly responsible for the 
failing known as ‘‘blindness.’’ Hence the 
remedy should be clear. Deep planting, 7.e., 
6 inches below ground, is also desirable. <A 
let-alone principle, too, is best. In other 
words, annual lifting and drying off are 
wrong. This and other poeticus varieties are 
almost perpetual in their rooting, and suffer 
if long kept out of the soil. Of the variety 
N. p. ornatus a noted grower once declared 
that ‘five minutes out of the ground was 
four minutes too long for it’ a neat way of 
Saying that, in his opinion, it should only be 
lifted as occasion demanded, and be replanted 
without drying off and with as little delay as 
possible. Much the same thing applies to the 
Double White, which, while useless for 
forcing, is of especial value for late work, and 
doubly so if treated on the lines indieated in 
order that the so-called ‘‘ blindness,” which 
is still rife in the land, may be averted. 
H.H.JENKINS. 





Nomocharis—a New Chinese Lily. 


THIS new genus intermediate between Lilium 
and Fritillaria is among the most recent addi- 
tions fo garden plants from China. In 1916 a 
plant of it in flower was shown at one of the 
meetings of the R.H.S. by. Professor Bayley 
Balfour. Two species of Nomocharis have 
been described, namely, N. meleagrina, found 
on the Mekong, in Szechuen, by Soulie, and 
N. pardanthina (figured on p. 865), found by 
Delavay on, Mount Koulapo, in Yunnan. 
Nomocharis differs potanically from both 
Lilium and Fritillaria in the following charae- 
ters. The inner segments of the corolla are 
much wider than the outer, the lower part of 
the filaments being inflated and hollow. 





An Untimely Blizzard. 


In the early part of May one of these storms 
which at times sweep suddenly and violently 
up the Solway Firth left its mark on tree 
and hedgerow. Thorns and Chestnuts on 
the point of flowering were burned up by the 
bitter blast and I have seamched ny records 
in vain for anything even approximately so 
destructive at a similar season. ‘The Thorn 
hedges on the side exposed to the blizza rd at 
once assumed a blackened appearance, while 
Similar effects were very noticeable in the 
case of Chestnut trees. Now (May 28th) the 
burned foliage of both is dropping, and the 
trees are gaunt and bare, apparently lifeless. 
In the garden the effects of this disastrous 
storm were not immediately visible, and 
hopes were entertained that the damage 
would be trifling. These hopes have been 
falsified, for in the more exposed parts it is 
now evident that very great destruction has 
followed in the wake of the storm. A pro- 
mising cnop of Peach Stirling Castle has, to 
a fruit, dropped. Not only so, the foliage-— 
what is left of it—is very badly affeeted with 
blister ; this, too, on a tree which has never 
previously suffered from that disease. Pears 
are almost obliterated—Winter Nelis, Louise 
Bonne, and Pitmaston Duchess entirely so ; 
while Plums in the higher parts of the gar- 
den have been badty cut. Ts rege numbers of 
Moutan Ponies, usually a feature of these 
gardens at this time, have been so crippled 
that most of the buds are damping off, and 
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- only a small number in the centre of the 
jplants and at the base, where they were to 
some extent sheltered, aire likely to expand. 
Other damage has been noticed to a less ex- 
tent in Apples and among shrubs, but, for- 
tunately, owing to their sheltered positions, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, and 
Raspberries appear (at present) to have 
escaped. W. McGureroc. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 


The Loosestrifes 
(LYSIMACHTA). 


Tae value of the Loosestrifes is considerable, 
especially in damp places, such as by the side 
of a pond or stream. They vary much in 
height and appearance, from the tall, 3 feet 
L. vulgaris to the old plant known to many 
as the Moneywort, or Creeping Jenny (lL. 
nummularia). 

A handsome June and July flower is L. 
barystachys, with spikes, some 18 inches high, 
of waving white Veronica-like flowers. I. 
clethroides is of about the same height and 
has curling spikes of white flowers. It is 
rather bolder than the foregoing, and is a 
good border plant for the same season. I. 
dahurica, 2 feet high, with sulphur-yellow 
flowers in pyramidal spikes, is a rare species 
of considerable beauty in summer, when it 
blooms. A new and dwarf Loosestrife—lL. 
Henryi, which hails from China, is about 
9 inches high, and is a weleome addition to 
the yellow species. It is suited to the damper 
parts of the rock garden or the border, and 
has clusters of good-sized yellow flowers in 
summer. L. Fortunei, 2 feet or so high, has 
drooping spikes of white in August and Sep- 
tember. The fact of its foliage assuming a 
searlet tint in autumn gives it additional 
value. It is almost unnecessary to say any- 
thing about L. nummularia, the Moneywort, 
or Creeping Jenny, an old and popular trail- 
ing plant with rounded leaves and yellow 
flowers, The variety aurea has charming 
yellow foliage. That called minor is a minia- 
ture of the type, both leaves and flowers he- 
ing only about half the size of those of the 
type. L. thyrsiflora, with close, small yellow 
flowers, is not one I eare much for. It is 
2 feet high and flowers in May and June. . 
velutina, yellow, 2 feet high, blooming in 
summer, and the tall yellow L. vulgaris, 
flowering in July, are both suitable for the 
wild garden. S. ARNOTT. 





Indian Azaleas in Summer. 


THe flowering of these Azaleas in spring 
greatly depends upon the treatment they re- 
ceive in summer. The best place for Azaleas 
during the time they are placed out-of-doors 
is in a partially-shaded place. I do not like 
them to be altogether in the’ shade, ag in such 
a position the growth does not ripen so well 
as when they get a few hours’ sun daily. 
Those plants which have flowered later must 
be kept in the greenhouse for some time longer 
yel—in fact, until the flower-buds are formed 
on the young growth. In a general way, this 
is not dill tthe end of July, but no definite 
time can be stated, as much depends on the 
treatment they receive. A distinction should 
always be made between those which flowered 
early and the later ones, as if the early- 
bloomed plants are kept under glass in a high 
temperature they will begin to blossom in a 
very irregular manner.in the autumn, so that 
when their proper time of flowering comes 
round, their effectiveness will be spoilt. 
Azaleas suffer a good deal sometimes through 
careless watering when they are in the open 
air. Sometimes the roots are saturated with 
moisture, and at others they are in need of it. 
When there is a prospect of continued wet 
weather all small and: medium-sized plants 
should be laid on their sides for a few days, 
and large specimens may, with care, be tilted 


and making sure that the soil is always fairly © 
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over a little, so as to cause the rain-water to © 
drain away quicker. With regard to stimu-~ 
lants,. I am-quite aware that the plants are — 
benefited by them, especially when making — 
growth, or, for that matter, at any other time, E 
if they are given judiciously in liquid form; 
but I have seen so much injury done to this— 
class of plants by giving the stimulants too — 
strong that I do not recommend them unless — 
they are applied by someone who is familiar fF 
with their use. At all events it is better for 
the amateur to allow his stock to depend on 
the soil in which they grow for the sustenance — 
they require. Given a good, fibrous peat, and 
a fair proportion of sand mixed with it, and, — 
further, careful watering, Azaleas may be a 
grown in a successful manner without stimu-— 
lants provided. other things be equally well 
attended to. Ta 









































The Popularity of Tufted Pansies, 


A sUMMARY of some of the dwarf plants used | 
for summer planting in the flower garden in a 
recent number makes one realise how much | 
the Tufted Pansies predominate for such work | 
in the majority of gardens. When one sees 
them in mass in scores of varieties thoroughly 
well done there is no question as to the reason — 
for their popularity, because, in addition to 
their freedom and long-continued blooming | 
season, they give in their variety almost every> | 
shade of colour with the exception of scarlet, — 
and this has led to the exclusion of many ~ 
dwarf plants largely used at one time but now 
shelved in favour of the Pansies, as the dwarf- 
est Ageratum, Gazania splendens, Tagetes 
pumila, and the white Alyssum. Those re- 
tained either supply a shade unknown in the 
-ansies, as in Linum grandiflorum, or have a _ 
peculiarity of their own, as in Cuphea platy- 
centra. A grand point in favour of the free 
use of these Pansies is their adaptability to 
association with so many different plants, 
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vw 
both hardy and tender, as Roses and Pent- a 
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stemons in the one and Fuchsias and Begonias 
in the other, and many other things classed as 
bona fide greenhouse or stove plants that are 
occasionally used in the flower garden. I 
noted above the free and continuous blooming | 
of these Pansies, but it must be remembered — 
that this is only obtained by liberal culture | 


i 
| 
| 
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moist, the latter secured by a good soaking _ 
and a’surface mulching if the weather prove 4 
hot and dry. In addition to the many differ- 
ent shades commonly known and planted, — 
some new varieties have been introduced in 
recent years in copper and brown which serve is) 
is capital carpet plants to Roses of similar P 
hue. BE. B. 8S. 

Hardwick. . 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 7 
Meconopsis Wallichi in Scotland.—Does the _ 
Blue Himalayan Poppy flower out of doors in _ 
Scotland? Here, in Hast Lothian, the plants — 
come up year by year and look healthy, but — 
have no blooms.—G. W. H. a | 
[The Blue Himalayan Poppy flowers well i 
several parts of Scotland, but appears to 
bloom best in the districts which have a fairly 
heavy rainfall. It should flower with you, 
but probably requires more moisture than it) 
receives in an ordinary season in your district. — 
If you cannot give the plants a moister and — 
richer soil give them a little shade and occa- 
sional soakings of water in spring.] 5 
Asters.—The great points in the successful 
growth of Asters are to give them a veny rich — 
soil at all stages, and never allow the plants — 
to receive a check in any way. Plant out 
carefully into beds of good, rich, and deeply — 
dug soil. From 8 inches to 10 inches aypamt is 
a good distance for the dwarf kinds, and 
1 foot or more for the tall growers. Fro m 
first to last they cannot have too rich a soil. 7 
A bed with a good depth of decayed turf and — 
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old manure, with a layer of rather fine, light 
soil, such as equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
Potten manure, and some sand on the top, will 
grow splendid flowers. They must have 
plenty of water in dry, hot, weather, and, un- 
Jess the soil is veny deep and rich, a good 
soa king of liquid manure occasionally as they 
throw up for bloom. Asters need am open 
and sunny situation. The best of the many 
warieties of Asters now grown is the Vic- 
ttoria, which has large, globular flowers borne 
on stout branching stems tihat are strong 
/ enough to stand with but slight extra sup- 
-iport. Next to these in point of beauty, or 
equal to them in the opinion of many, are 
the French Preony-flowered, which are almost 
as round as a ball, and have elegantly. re- 
flexed petats that give them a richly finished 
appearance. No one ean fail to be satisfied 
with the above two kinds, as they are—far 
ahead of all others in every respect ; but if 
plants of less height are required, there is 
the Dwarf Bouquet, which only grows to 
) about 6 inches or so, and is very suitable for 
| small beds or pot culture. It is too late now 
_to sow seed of Zinnias and Asters; but 
young plants are advertised in our columns 
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long-lived plant, even if allowed to go to 
seed? [ think I will have to send you a 
photo of a North Vancouver garden (ours) if 
I can get a good one. Of course, it is a 
very small one. I wish I had taken one 
when we started, in complete ignorance, in 
1914, on virgin soil—gravel and boulders. It 
has been pickaxe work, and sometimes we 
have even biasted. We cannot get leaf- 
mould and adl the Juxuries you people talk 
of, but sarape up Couch Grass, Bracken, and 
Willow herb and rot them down and. dig 
them in. Eventually the gravel has come to 
look a little less bright yellow. Even Tea- 


leaves we wuse.—H. Mayorr JouHNSoN, ~542, 
Nineteenth Street, H., North Vancouver, 
Bess 





Rock, Alpine and Water Gardens, 
A Wild Stock for the Rock Garden 


(MATTHIOLA VALLESIACA). 


A RARE and uncommon little plant for the 
careful cultivator of rock plants is the sub- 
ject of our illustration. 


In a few localities in 





Matthiola vallesiaca. 


) at a cheap rate, and now is the time to 


plant. 


Lilium regale.—I have to-thank you very 
much for information im your magazine in 


the early months of this year about 
Ostrowskia magnifica and Rampion. I won- 


der, now, if you could tell me a little about 
Lilium regale? I have sowed some seeds of 
this, and the seedlings have come up like 
Leeks. Will any further leaves come up this 
season, or shall I have to wait till next year? 
What comes up next year—another seed-leaf 
or something dike the mature plant? Also, is 
‘thinning now or then very important? At 
the end of the season of 1921, say September, 
I propose to dig up and plant out, say, 6 
inches or 9 inches apart. Would this be 
good practice? Further, what is the position 
as to cutting these Lilies when in flower? Is 
if injurious? I ask this, as I notice that one 
plant of mine, which was broken off short in 
the spring last year by a dog, died. It had 
-onily been planted the preceding fall, and 
_met with this mishap soon after it showed 
up. I notice, also, that a good many bulbs 
“come up with two heads from the one bulb. 
Is this a good sign? Had they better be 
lifted and divided in the fall? Is L. regale a 
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the neighbourhood of the Mont Cenis, above 
the Simplon road, and in one or two more 
stations in tthe southern Alps is the native 
habitat of this choice plant. Generally a cliff 
dweller, the narrow silver-leaved tufts may 
often be found in serees and steep banks of 
detritus at the foot of the towering walls, and 
thus quite easy to collect. After that the 
difficulties will commence in getting the plants 
to your garden. I cannot think of any other 
plant I ever collected so subject to rot so 
quickly, even if packed perfectly dry, or so 
difficult to coax into growth when once im- 
ported in a sound condition. The best way 
to sueceed is to raise this plant from seeds or 
to purchase small pot-grown plants and plant 
these in spring or very early autumn, that 
they may be established before the winter 
arrives with its rainstorms and frosts. Once 
safely established in a hot, dry crevice, or a 
sunny, dry moraine the plant will be happy 
enough and brave, like my plants did, even 
five years of wartime neglect, and charm 
you annually in May or June with several 
stems, up to 6 inches high or thereabouts, of 
clustered mMauve-violet flowers, exhaling, 
especially towards evening, a rich and sweet 
fragrance. I have found lately several strong 
seedlings springing up in crevices of the lime- 
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stone boulders and several more in the 
moraine below, and these I expect will do 
even better than their parents did, which were 
collected plants, that sulked for nearly two 
years before they consented to settle down in 
their new home. 


To me there is a great, if quiet, charm in 
the silver-grey tufts of narrow, hoary foliage, 
the freely-produced spikes of softly-coloured 
flowers, and, best of all, the fragrance, which 
increases as the day wanes and the garden 
grows quiet. Fragrance is not too common 
among the alpine plants, and as many scented 
plants as possible should be introduced into 
the rock garden to help out the Onosma, the 
various Dianthus, and the scented-leaved 
Thymes, Calaminthas, Mentha Requieni, 
Artemisias, ele., which, in addition to the 
Gum Cistuses, do their best to endear our 
rock garden to another sense. W. EB. Tu. I. 





Gentiana acaulis. 
It has been asserted that this is easy to grow, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact that in many 
places if will not even live in the natural soil. 
I tried it for years in a light, sandy soil and 
I could never get it to grow: indeed, it wasted 
gradually away until I adopted the following 
plan :—I took out the» natural soil several 
inches deep and filled in with good loain, with 
which I mixed a little leaf-soil, some mortar 
rubbish, and pounded brick in pieces the size 
of a nut. I pressed the soil in very fimnly 
round the roots, and towards the surface I 
embedded some small stones. When I did 
this my plants were on their last legs, but 
the change of soil operated magically; they 
regained almost at once their healthy hue, 
and after taking a season for convalescence 
they are, I see, hard at work renewing the 
growths of which chronic invalidism had to 
a great extent deprived them. So many have 
complained to me of a want of suecess with 
this lovely little flower that I am induced to 
chronicle my experienge in the hope of help- 
ing those who have hitherto failed with it. 


In good loam and mortar rubbish the 
Gentianella is sure to thrive, and a good 


spadeful of this mixture will suffice to cure 
debility in a fair-sized. specimen. I know an 
enthusiastic amateur grower of hardy flowers 
who, for the special accommodation of this 
Gentian and its little congener, verna, pulled 
down an old wall for the purpose of getting a 
good .supply of suitable material. I know, 
too, that this grower has made verna tract- 
able, and that acaulis flourishes weed-like 
with him, Truly, these two little alpine gems 
are lovely enough to warrant sueh a sacrifice 
of time and material; their beauty is unique, 
their vigour perennial when they find a home 
to their liking. It is in rich, firmly-retentive 
loams ‘that G. acaulis succeeds best, but it is 
in very light soils that it does worst. 


The mechanical as well as the chemical 
nature of the soil no doubt much influences 
ibs well-being, and I have therefore thought 
that the sinking of four or more bricks level 
with or projecting slightly from the soil would 
be helpful. If the bricks stand out only a 
little, this would allow of a ean of water 
going directly to the roots in hot weather, 
and the Gentian’s special food would thus be 
better kept away from greedy neighbeurs. 
The unsightliness of the bricks would be over- 
looked for the sake of the exuberant Gentian 
growth. Moreover, old bricks could be used, 
and in time the exposed surface would be- 
come either Mossy or overlapped with Gentian 
shoots. In very porous soils I believe this to 
be the only safe way of growing the Gentian- 
ella. The roots are fibrous near the surface, 
and in a soil which quickly parches they are 
burnt up in the hot summer-time. Four 
bricks and a spadeful of loam and mortar 
rubbish will make a happy home for the Gen- 
tianella. CA BsSi 
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FERNS. 


Hardy Ferns in Winter. 


Our native hardy Ferns belonging to two 
categories, viz., those which are deciduous 
and die right down to the ground in the late 
autumn, and those which are evergreen and 
retain their fronds until the succeeding sea- 
son, it is evident that, under glass at any 
rate, the latter may be arranged to preserve 
to a considerable extent the attractiveness of 
a collection through the dead season of the 
year. ; 

With regard to the former, the fact that 
the fronds fade and shrivel in the autumn 
is not infrequently regarded as a sign of 
actual death through some mysterious cause, 
the persistent greenness of the other species 
helping this conclusion. It is, however, a 
purely natural feature, and we see precisely 
the same phenomena in our deciduous and 
evergreen trees. Even to those, however, 
who recognise this fact, there ig a great 
danger that the seemingly empty pots, so far 
as visible life is concerned, may be neglected 
during the long winter months as regards the 
all-essential point of watering. If we study 
such Ferns in their native habitats we shall 
find that during the winter they exist under 
the-moistest possible conditions, being more 
or Jess buried in the wet débris of their own 
fronds and dead leaves from other sources 
and with the soil thoroughly saturated. 
Hence we may learn that even in their 
dormant condition the roots should never get 
dry, and thus that occasional watering is 
essential. If the room occupied by the pots 
be needed for other purposes they can, owing 
to the thorough hardiness of the Ferns, be 
buried in soil outside or packed in cold-frames 
until the early spring when new growth com- 
mences. These remarks apply to the Lady 
Ferns, Lastrea filix-mas, L. montana, L. pro- 
pinqua, and L. Thelypteris, the Royal Fern, 
the Bladder Ferns, the Oak and Beech and 
Limestone Polypodies, and the Bracken, the 
fronds of all of which disappear hy November. 

The evergreen species are far more numer- 
ous, and consist of the Shield Ferns, all the 
Spleenworts, the Hart’s-tongue, Blechnum, 
Lastrea «mula, the common Polypody and the 
filmy Ferns, to which may be added, under 
glass, the hard Male Fern (lL. pseudo-mas), 
and with a little coaxing by way of support, 
the Broad Buckler Fern, which, with its sub- 
species L. spinulosa and cristata forms a sort 
of intermediate link, since though the fronds 
drop down as a rule, they retain their ver- 
daney until the spring. The varieties of all 
these species retain their specific habits in 
this respect. Hence we see that, provided the 
plants have been healthy and free from ver- 
min, there remains a large group of evergreen 
ones for the decoration of the fernery during 
the otherwise dead season. As under Nature 
all these species occupy moist habitats in the 
winter, occasional watering, as we have said, 
is essential; but it is not advisable to keep 
the frondage wet under glass by overhead 
watering. 

In the open, under the stress of frost, wind, 
and heavy rains and snow, all the Ferns, 
whether evergreen or otherwise, are apt to 
get beaten down and rendered unsightly, but 
it is not wise for mere neatriess’ sake to re- 
move the fronds, even the dead ones, as they 
constitute the natural protection of the 
crowns from the weather, and it is better to 
give them generally a liberal mulching of dead 
leaves such as they usually get in their native 
habitats. This protection should be left until 
the end of March, when the risk of drying 
winds and sharp frosts is reduced, and even 
then it is well to leave the mulching close 
around the crowns, and for this special rea- 
son, each budding frond commences operation 
by emitting a fascicle of roots on its own 
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account from its base, and until these have 
well penetrated the soil under such protec- 
tion they may be injured by its removal and 
seriously check the growth for the season. 
The principle, indeed, to be borne in mind 
throughout is that the roots are alive and 
it may be actively active, though the visible 
growth is at a standstill, and the main- 
tenance of this vitality by avoidance of 
drought is a sine gud non of successful culture. 


Hardy Fern Notes. 


THE COMMON HART’S-TONGUE.—I have just 
been looking at a plant of this which has 
occupied a shady position on rootwork for 
some years. It covers more than a square 
yard of ground, has about 100 fronds each 


' some 2 feet in length, and exhibits a richness 


of verdure not, I think, to be equalled by any 
other member of a very numerous family. I 
doubt if the value of this native species is 
fully realised. "The numerous crisped and 
lacerated varieties are favoured by growers 
of hardy Ferns, but the parent form is too 
common to find a place with them. Can, how- 
ever, any reader of this paper name a Fern 
which in luxuriant verdure surpasses it? If 
it came to us now from a foreign land it 
would, without a doubt, be in great demand, 
but as it can be found growing in our hedge- 
rows and woods it is not held in much estima- 
tion. There is, however, a vast difference in 
this Fern in its highest form and when there 
is an absence of culture. Because it is of an 
accommodating nature it is generally used as 
a kind of stop gap plant, any impoverished 
bit of ground being considered good enough 
for it. Let me plead, however, for better 
treatment. Give it some good nourishment— 
it dearly loves a bit of rotten dung—and you 
will not regret having spent a little time on 
the old Hart’s-tongue. 

HYPoLEeviIs MILLEFOLIUM.—A pretty little 
Fern this for adorning bare spaces. It has 
the same manner of growth as the Bracken, 
and, when established, grows at a tolerably 
rapid rate. It also has an accommodating 
nature, thriving, of course, in the shade, but 
living and looking well when exposed to sun. 
I put some plants on a very dry border early 
in spring. They were not watered, but came 
along very well during the long dry spell, aud 
now, under the influence of abundant rain- 
fall, they look very nice and are covering the 
sround. It grows about 9 inches high, the 
fronds being finely cut and of a pleasing 
glaucous green. It ought to be useful for 
clothing bare spaces near and under trees. 

THE COMMON PoLypopy.—Few, probably, 
know how impressive this Fern is when seen 
in large breadths and covering many square 
yards of ground. ‘I have only once seen it in 
this condition, and came to the conclusion 
that its decorative worth is not fully recog- 
nised and that used in this way it is one of 
the finest dwarf evergreen plants we have. 
Broad and rather steep banks bordering the 
drive leading to the mansion and several hun- 
dred feet in length were completely carpeted 
with this Fern. I cannot say if it was 
planted or if advantage had been taken of 
the fact that it. was indigenous. The Poly- 
pody was frequently found growing wild in 
the district, but it has almost disappeared, 
owing to the operations of the basket-men, as 
they are called here, who have rooted out 
Ferns, Primroses, and everything they could 
get to sell in the neighbouring towns. 

FERNS AND Litigs.—A member of the house- 
hold conceived the idea of converting a bare, 
rather unsightly corner into a thing of com- 
parative beauty, and, I am bound to say, has 
succeeded. This place forms an angle be- 


tween a tall Privet hedge, with big Willows 
at the back, and the dwelling, which is 
covered with old-established Ivy. Seeing that 
the soil was, in a great measure, filled with 
roots, the prospect of successful culture did 
not seem rosy. The ground, however, was 
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well broken up and planted with Ferns, a 
variety of the Hart’s-tongue named pro- 


jectum, which hag broad, upright fronds and’ 


is much dwarfer than the type, and some of 





. 


a lacerated kind being chosen. The result is 


good. An unsightly spot has been converted 
into a verdant corner. 


very shortly be throwing 
fronds. 
tongue varieties is that they remain green 
all through the winter. 
me, however, that this would be an ideal spot 


Moisture was, of — 
course, given as required, and the plants will — 
up secondary 
The advantage of using the Hart’s- — 


It has occurred to © 


-™ 


. 


for Lilies, which are always happier in inti- — 


mate association with other forms of plant 
life. I think of planting L. tigrinum, IL. 
pardalinum, L. speciosum, and L. Szovitz- 
ianum. They will have shelter from spring 


frosts, cold, rough winds, and hot sun, and 


ought, I should imagine, to be happy. 
SURREY. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pteris serrulata.—Next to the well-known 
Adiantum cuneatum I find Pteris serrulata 
the most useful of all Ferns, and feel the 
greatest confidence in recommending it to 
those who have not a regular Fern-house, but 


still like to grow such Ferns as will thrive 


in an ordinary greenhouse, or even sitting- 
room window. Pteris serrulata is easily in- 
creased by means of spores, or by division of 
the roots, and will gréw freely in any light 
rich soil. A mixture of peat, loam, and silver 
sand suits it well, and the temperature of 2 
vinery is just the thing for it; in fact, I know 
many amateurs whose vinery and conserva- 
tory are all in one who grow fine specimens 
of ithis Fern. It is excellent in small 3-inch 
pots for furnishing vases, or for edging plant 
stands.or baskets, and if shifted on into larger 
pots makes fine specimens for single vases or 
stands. It likes plenty of water at the root, 
and in spring, when making its new growth, 


the old fronds should only be gradually re- — 


moved as the young ones require space. If 
cleared off, as I have sometimes seen them, 
the plant receives a check from which it does 
not recover for some time. When removing 
these old seedy fronds it is a good plan to 
prepare some large pans filled with light soil 
and covered with sand, and on this the old 
fronds may be pegged down, so that the Fern 
spores may fall on the soil, and if this is 


kept const#htly moist an abundant crop of b 


seedlings is the result.—PrTrErts. 


Ferns in hanging baskets.—There are cer- 
tain forms of Ferns which are peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose under notice. Chief 
among these are the Davallias, one of the 
finest for basketwork being D. bullata. Many 
of the Nephrolepis tribe are excellent as sus- 
pended plants. For very large baskets 
Phlebodium aureum or Goniophlebium sub- 
auriculatum may be employed with satisfae- 
tory results. Certain, of the Spleenworts, 
notably Asplenium rhizophorum, and A. 
longissimum, are very effective. Most of the 
varieties named will do in the atmosphere of 
the greenhouse or conservatory. When estab- 
lished, if occasional supplies of liquid-manure 
or of chemical fertiliser in solution be given, 
the need for overhauling annually does not 


arise, and the baskets increase in beauty year — 


by year. : 
Ferns doing badly (?.).—You had better 


<2 


get the plants out of the china pots at once, — 


and as best you can. In these there are, asa 
rule, no holes for drainage, while the glazed 


sides are unfavourable to the healthy action — 


of the roots, so that the soil becomes sour 


after a time, and then the plants fail. They 
should be carefully repotted in ordinary pots, 
just large enough to hold the roots, using 
Some nice, sweet, fresh peaty ordinary soil, 
with plenty of sand, and be placed in a warm 
greenhouse or stove with a moist atmosphere, 


where they will probably soon commence 


making healthy growth again. 
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Potato Leaf-Curl.” 


_PRoBaBLy no disease is more responsible 
than leaf-curl for the weakly Potato plants 
and light crops so often seen, especially in 
gardens and allotments. In the lighter soils 
in the southern and drier parts of the country 
it is very prevalent, and is particularly abun- 
dant where the practice of using home-saved 
seed is followed. There is no doubt that, if 
its presence were eliminated, an increased 
yield of several tons per acre would be ob- 
tained. The term “curl” as applied to a 
malady of the Potato has been in use in 
England for more than two centuries, but it 
is clear that the older wriitens included under 
this name more than one disease. In the 
present leaflet the name leaf-curl is applied 
to the disease now generally associated with 
the deterioration in yield of Potatoes, par- 
| ticularly when grown im southern districts, 
ito account for which no fungus parasite has 
} been discovered. It is applied to that form 
of disease which on the Contiment (where it 
is often very severe) has been called leaf- 
roll. The designation leaf-roll has also been 
used occasionally in this country, amd is at 
present used in America. But as the name 
| leaf-curl is well established throughout 
Britain, and ig of long standing, there ap- 
pears to be no necessity for changing it. 
DESCRIPTION OF AFFECTED PLANTS.—The most 
marked symptom of Potato leaf-curl is the 
curling or rolling inwards of the margins of 
the leaves. In mild attacks this rolling is 
confined to the lower leaves. The curled 
leaves are thicker and more crigp than in 
normal plants, and give almost a rattle when 
knocked together. They are usually pale in 
colour, and often die prematurely from the 
| tips backwards. In bad cases the middle 
and upper leaves are also eurled, and in cer- 
tain varieties, such as: President, Midlothian 
-Karly, and Lochar, the whole Plant is 
: dwarfed. The curling of the lower leaves, a 
feature which has been largely overlooked 
in the past, is a very important one by which 
‘to identify the disease, as it distinguishes 
it from other maladies, such as blackleg 
and verticillium wilt, where the upper leaves 
only exhibit this tendency. Leaf-curl is per- 
petuated by means of the ‘seed.’ Its nor- 
mal course in the southern and drier counties, 
where it is abundant, is as follows :—During 
the first season that the attack manifests 
itself (i.e., usually the second year’s crop in 
the jsouth) the lower leaves in a certain num- 
ber of plants show curl, and there is a reduc- 
‘tion in yield in these plants of about 25 per 
-cent. If tubers from such plants are saved 
and planted the following season, more 
serious curling will be evident, and a further 
and very serious reduction in yield will 
occur, most of the tubers being merely of 
seed size. If these tubers are planited, 
growth will be a complete failure, and the 
crop almost nil. The importance, therefore, 
especially to seed Potato growers, of recog- 
nising the disease in its early stages (i.e., 
during the first year when the lower leaves 
only are curled) and of rejecting all such 
plants for seed purposes is obvious. Other 
features of leaf-curl are the failure of the 
parent “‘set’’ to decay in the normal man- 
ner, and the tendency for the new tubers 








formed by an affected plant to cluster round ~ 


_the bases of the stems. 
CAUSE OF LEAF-CURL.—Though leaf-curl was 
formerly regarded as being due to a para- 
sitic fungus, it is now known that this is not 
the case, amd by plant pathologists it is 
\ 7 SS a aera eee ES Ea ae een 
*The large amount of careful research work which has heen 
Carried out during the past few years on Potato Leaf-Cnrl, 
eapeciallyin Holland, but also in Canada and the United States, 


“Recessitated the complete revision of the last edition of this 
eaflet, which was issued in 1918, I ang We 





generally assigned to the group of so-called 
deterioration diseases, its actual cause still 
being obscure. The symptoms manifested, 
such as stunting of the growth, curling of 
the leaves, and poorness of crop, clearly in- 
dicate that the functions of the plant are not 
proceeding normally. One important fact 
has been determined—namely, that much of 
the food manufactured by the leaves of 
diseased plants does not pass down to the 
mew tubers as itt normally should, but re- 
mains in the leaf in the form of starch. 
Other symptoms of abnormal physiology have 
been discovered. But whatever the primary 
cause of these disturbances, the effect iis suffi- 
ciently greait to influence the seed tubers pro- 
foundly, since tubers produced by affected 
plants give rise to diseased plamts the follow- 
ing year. The disease, therefore, may, in a 
somewhat loose sense, be said to be inherited. 
In this country the most commonly accepted 
explanation of the origin or cause of leaf-cur] 
is that iit fg due to the use of over-mature 
seed. Such a condition in the tubers might 
arise ais the result of cultivation in dry soils, 
particularly in those which become unduly 
warm in summer; or it might be due to a 
sudden check owing to the occumrence of a 
dry spell during the period prior to ripening. 
The fact that seed saved from thé southern, 
drier, and warmer parts of England is more 
subject to leaf-curl than Scotch or Irish seed, 
as well as the circumstance that curl in the 
south may sometimes be largely avoided by 
lifting the crop of tubers for seed before 
maturity, appeans to lend some support to 
this view. It is believed, however, that these 
conditions are secondary, and that the pri- 
mary cause must be sought in an entirely 
different direction. 

The Dutch plant pathologist, Quanjer, has 
proved that leaf-curl can be communicated 
from one plant to another by grafting, and 
he is of opinion that the disease iis due to the 
presence of a virus which is capable of being 
inoculated into the plant. BPxactly how this 
infection comes about in Nature is not 
known. Insect bites may possibly carry the 
virus. In any calse, it appears that not only 
does infection take place more extensively 
in dry, warm climates, but also that infected 
plants suffer much more severely in such 
climates than under cooler and more 
congenial conditions. Further, it appears 
from the researches carried out in Holland, 
and allso in Canaida, that healthy plants grow- 
ing in close proximity to diseased ones are 
very liable to become infected. 


CONTROL MEASURES.—As the disease is per- 
petuated by means of the ‘‘ seed,’ it is of 
the utmost importance that no seed should 
be saved from affected plants. Not only 
should tubens from dwarfed or distinctly 
curled plants be rejected for seed, but also 
those from all plants showing curling of the 
lower leaves. In cases where Potatoes are 
specially grown for seed, a definite practice 
should be made of roguing the crop each 
season for leaf-curl. This should be done 
early (June or July). If this counse were 
followed, a higher level of seed quality would 
be obtained, and infection of sound plants 
from the diseased ones, which, according to 
recent investigations, is very liable to take 
place, would be prevented. In the case of 
gardens. and small holdings, it is not advis- 
able to save seed at all from crops on the 
lighter soils in the drier and warmer parts 
of the country. It is well known that Pota- 
toes grown in such*areas develop leaf-curl 
extensively, and that even crops from “ once- 
grown ’’ Scotch seed (i.e>, seed saved the first 
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season after being recelved from Scotland) 
show marked deterioration and reduced. 
yield. In all such localities fresh, northern 
seed should be obtained each year.—Leaflet 
No. 164 of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Savoy Early Ulm.—Those who appreciate 
Karly Ulm or others of the smaller Savoys 
are reminded that the time for sowing has 
arrived. Sown at this time the seedlings are 
ready for putting out into their growing quar- 
ters after early Potatoes have been cleared 
off, such a place suiting them admirably. The 
heads turn in at a most useful period, ana if 
they are individually small the flavour is all 
that can. be desired. Early Ulm can be 
thickly planted, a foot apart each way being 
ample.—A ScorTTisH GARDENER. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Onion Smut: Its Nature and 
Prevention. 


Growers of Onions are aware of the wide- 
spread damage which is sometimes done to the 
Onion crop by Onion fly and Onion mildew. 
They will now have to reckon with another 
disease from which American Onion crops 
have suffered. This has made its appearance 
in the north-east of England and in North- 
amptonshire. The disease is a fungus disease 
known as Onion smut and attacks plants only 
in the seedling stage. The early stages of 
attack are not easily recognisable, but as soon 
as the plants are large enough to be trans- 
planted, the disease, if present, may show 
itself by black streaks on either the leaves or 
bulbs. As the fungus develops, it ruptures 
the skin, and a sooty, powdery mass of spores 
appears, these spores falling and infecting the 
soil. If the soil once becomes infected, 
healthy seed sown in following seasons will 
give rise to plants infected at an early stage 
of their growth. Fortunately, Onion plants 
raised from healthy seed in clean soil are not 
attacked when planted out in infected 
ground. Growers who have sown foreign 
seed, especially of the white varieties, or are 
growing Onions on land where they have been 
cultivated during the last two or three years, 
should make a careful examination of the 
young plants for signs of this disease. 

The Ministry has issued an Order requiring 
that the presence of Onion smut be immedi- 
ately notified to the Ministry on its discovery. 
In order to prevent its spread the Order pro- 
vides that no Onion seed shall be sown on 
land on which the disease has previously oc- 
curred, and only those seedlings which have 
been grown on non-infected land may be used 
for planting in infected soil. No Onions shall 
be removed from an infected place until they 
have been certified by an inspector to be free 
from the disease and have been washed free 
from soil. 

These measures will, it is hoped, ensure that 
this disease, which so far has been found in 
very few places in England, may be prevented 
from spreading in this country. 





Toads and woodlice.—Complaints are, at 
times, received about woodlice in plant-houses, 
and advice is asked as to how these insects 
can be satisfactorily dealt with. I can re- 
commend those who are plagued with wood- 
lice to procure a couple (or more) of toads, 
and to liberate them in the infested house. I 
do not say that the toads will utterly extir- 
pate them, but they will, most certainly, keep 
them very much in their place. The toads 
are not obtrusive, so that ladies and others 
who object to their appearance will see very 
little of them.—Soor. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Beuihern Counties. 


Asparagus beds.—lixamine these frequently 
and keep them clear of weeds by hand- 
weeding. Between now and the end of sum- 
mer or early autumn spare no effort in the 
endeavour to secure strong growth now and 
vigorous crowns for another season. To this 
end feeding on a liberal scale from the sur- 
face both with fertilisers and liquid-manure 
should have attention. Of the first-named 
there are several suited to the purpose,. not 
the least of which is fish guano, which answers 
well on all kinds of soils. Keep the growths 
from becoming twisted and broken by the 
wind by staking each separately or affording 
support with old Pea-sticks. This latter de- 
tail is most important and does not receive 
the attention it should do. On light soils the 
beds may be mulched with a thin layer of 
horse-droppings or rough leaf-mould to cot- 
serve moisture. Plant out 


Maincrop Celery in single or double rows in 
trenches previously prepared for it. Well 
water the plants an hour or so beforehand, 


‘lift with good balls, and give a good soaking 


of water when planting is finished. Let the 
plants stand from 9 inches to 12 inches apart 
in the rows according to the vigour of the 
variety. Also plant Celeriac on a piece of 
ground in good heart and not too heavy. The 
plants may be 1 foot apart and the rows 18 
inches asunder. 


Flower garden.—The warm weather has oe- 
easioned a great deal of watering, which must 
be continued if good results are looked for, 
until the rainfall is sufficient to thoroughly 
moisten the-soil. Keep the hoe going, as the 
finer and looser the surface is kept the less 
risk is there of the soil drying out quickly. 
Get late-raised Asters and Zinnias planted 
out and water copiously afterwards until the 
roots get a grip of the soil. Keep annuals 
well supplied with moisture and afford them 
weak doses of liquid-manure occasionally. 
Prick off Wallflowers 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart in rows 1 foot asunder. “Cut or pinch 
off the points of the main roots to make them 
send out roots of a fibrous nature and eventu- 
ally lift well when being transferred to beds 
and borders. Prick off Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, and Myosotis in the same 
way and keep them supplied with moisture 
until established. See that Sweet Peas never 
lack moisture, and if the water supply is 
scanty place a mulch of some deseription on 
either side of the rows. As Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas pass out of flower remove the 
seed vessels, as, if these are allowed to re- 
main, the energies of the plants are unneces- 
sarily taxed to no good purpose. 

Late Strawberries.—Get these netted in if 
they have not already had attention, and, if 
necessary, keep the roots supplied with mois- 
ture. When Strawberry foreing is carried 
out to any extent preparation for the layering 
of ithe needful number of runners should be 
made in good time, so that layering may be 
started as soon as the beds are clear of fruit, 
i.e., if plants are not grown elsewhere for the 
express purpose of affording runners only. 
To this end 60-sized pots to the requisite num- 
ber should be filled with suitable compost and 
stood on one side until required. <A good sup- 
ply of pegs made or cut from old Birch- 
brooms or from Bracken should be provided 
also, as delay is occasioned if these are not 


forthcoming when they are required. As Op- 
portunities offer get pots 6 inches and 7 inches 


in diameter into which the layered plants will 
be shifted when sufficiently rooted, washed, 
and crocked in readiness, The requisite quan. 
tity of compost should also be prepared and 
placed where it will not become unduly dry. 


AL Wi 


Midland Counties. 


Young Vines planted last March have made 
remarkably good progress. The present fine 
weather allows of free ventilation, which is 
very necessary for the well-being of recently- 
planted Vines, as it ensures short-jointed 
wood of firm texture being produced. ‘To pre- 
serve the main leayes against insect attack 
free syringing morning and afternoon at 
closing time is practised and will be continued 
for some time to come, and the roots are 
afforded ample supplies of water, stimulants 
not being required. When borders are made 
up without the usual manurial constituents 
then diluted liquid-manure may be given with 
advantage. The leading growths have been 
allowed to grow unrestricted to the top of the 
house, but all laterals are kept persistently 
pinched at the first leaf, 

Late vinery.—The final thinning of all late 
Grapes must no longer be delayed, as there 
is a great danger of damaging the berries if 
this work is delayed. See that the roots are 
well supplied with moisture and plenty of 
stimulants given till the berries are colouring 
well. If not already done, apply a good 
muleh of half-rotten manure to the border. 
Vire-heat should be dispensed with as much 
as possible, and during fine, genial weather 
in abundance of air may be admitted through 
both the top and bottom ventilators. 


Chrysanthemums have been finally potted. . 


The compost for this potting consists of three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part horse- 
manure and finely-sifted leaf-mould, a small 
quantity of wood-ashes, and coarse sand. To 
each barrow-load of this compost was added 
a 6-inch potful of soot and the same quantity 
of bone-meal. After potting, they are stood 
rather closely together for a few days on a 
bed of ashes. The plants are then staked and 
spaced out in rows north and south. Syringe 
the plants regularly, occasionally usingg a 
weak solution of quassia Compound as a pre- 
ventive of insect pests. They must never be 
allowed to suffer from want of water, especi- 
ally as the pots become filled with roots, at 
which time they should be regularly supplied 
with stimulants. The stopping of the plants 
must be done according to circumstances. Tf 
the plants are required to flower late in the 
season they should be stopped until the end 
of July. 

Malmaison Carnations.—Old plants that 
have finished flowering will be planted out in 
an unheated frame for layering. By this 
system the plants are enabled to increase their 
vitality before the shoots have to be pegged 
down as layers. A compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand is suitable for the planting 
of the specimens, also for the layering of the 
shoots. Syringe the plants twice a day and 

ventilate the frames freely. After the shoots 
have been layered the frames should be 
shaded from sunshine and kept close for a 
week or so. 


Broccoli.—If not already put out, Early 
Broccoli must be planted without delay. The 
sround for the plants should be moderately 
rich, and suflicient space must be allowed be- 
tween tthe rows to keep the plants from be- 
coming drawn. Late varieties of Broccoli 
should be planted a little later in ground that 
is not too rich, in order to promote hardy 
growth ito sti ind the winter. 


Savoys are among the hardiest and most 
delicious vegetables for winter use. As a rule, 
these are planted much too early, with the re- 
sult that the heads are ready at_a time when 
other vegetables are plentiful and are then 
of little value. Savoys ma y be planted at 
intervals on any vacant plots and in any posi- 
tion during July, and even up to the middle of 
August. IF. W. G. 
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Jury 3, 1920 


Scotland. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Those who have still 
some of the older hard-wooded plants may 
now put theselout of doors for a mofith or 


* 


. » 
two. This is beneficial to these plants, and — 
assists in the ripening of the wood as well as _ 


keeping them in good health. 
place ought to be chosen, 


and the pots must — 


A sheltered — 


Ga 


be set upon a hard bottom of some descrip- — 
tion. Watering is too often neglected in the — 


case of such plants, the general idea being 
that the natural raimfall is quite sufficient for 
their needs. This isa fallacy, and during the 
whole period of their sojourn in the open air 
these plants should be regularly inspected and 
watered according to their requirements. 
Some growers, in order to save the time taken 
up in inspection, plunge the pots, but, even 
so, they will require watering occasionally, 


and when the pots are plunged it is not an 


eusy Matter to judge just when they require 
moisture. 

Hydrangeas.—As these pass out of flower 
the growths may be cut back to the third or 
fourth bud from the base of each shoot and 
encouraged to make fresh growths. When 
these have attained some length let the pots 
be placed on a walk, or other place, fully 
exposed to the sun in order that the wood 
which is to carry next season’s erop of bloom 
may be thoroughly matured. 

Libonia floribunda.—Plants of this useful 
shrub which were cut back rather severely 
some time ago have now made vigorous 
growth. ‘They have now been knocked out of 
their pots and planted in a prepared bed in a 





cold-frame, where they will remain until early ~ 


Oatober. Lifted and repotted at that time the 
plants, if judiciously treated, will bloom freely — 
round about Christmas and the New Year if 
they are gradually LOzeS to the heat of the 
stove. 
Winter-flowering ninaiee Those who rely 
upon home-grown clumps of Hoteia japonica 
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for forcing ought now to make their selection — 


and mark such pieces as are 
full of bloom. 


stylis coccinea can be chosen. I ean strongly 


vigorous and — 
Similarly clumps of Dielytra — 
spectabilis, of Solomon’s Seal, and of Schizo- 


re 


recommend the Plantain Lilies (Funkias) for — 


this purpose. The variegated forms are very. 
handsome, and the roots will endure hard 
forcing, while small pieces in 8-ineh and 


4-inch pots are not only handsome, but are — 


useful in many ways for house work early in | 
the New Year. Being of little intrinsic value, 
these are not grudged so much as are more — 
expensive plants when the latter are exposed — 
to the fluctuations of temperature in rooms. 
Salvias, Hupatoriums, and such like do quite = 
well if pla nted out during the summer months. 
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My experience is that Salvias, especially; <- 


treated make very much finer plants grown in 
this way than when they are cultivated in 
pots from start to finish. Primula obconiea 
and P. malacoides for winter flowering I plant — 
out in cold-frames, lifting and potting these 
us occasion requires. 

Hardy plant borders.—A run through, oec- 
casionally, with the hoe during sunny weal 
will keep hardy plant borders trim—that is, 
where these were thoroughly cleaned down in. 
the first instance. The needful ties ought to 
be given timeously, avoiding anything like a 
‘“bunchy’’ appearance. These borders be- 
come increasingly attractive. The Oriental — 
Poppies, Lupins, Irises, Aquilegias, Anchusas, 
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Lychnises, and Delphiniums , only ito mention ; 


a few, are at this time very effective. 
Sweet Peas.—These must now be kept well 
secured to their supports, for if they are 





t 


allowed to fall about, the Vines are easily — 


snapped when they are being put back into 
position, 


Mulching is of great service to 
Sweet Peas, but where there is a scarcity of 


material let the surface of the quarter be — 


somewhat deeply and regularly hoed, 


W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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hive. 
gently coaxed the bees to the frames at one 


Zinc. 


hive; then slid the other frames up. 
_ bees remained I first floured and then shook 


cell on the comb introduced. 


BEES, 


Some Interesting Experiences. . 


I wAve had a week of interesting experiences. 
I think a column of comments upon them 
would be of some use and help to readers. 
The first was that which arose from a. visit 
to me one morning of a clerk at a country 
railway station three miles away. It seems 
that last autumn he had suspicions that one 
of his three hives was developing Isle of 
Wight disease. He immediately transported 
the hive and stock from his apiary to the 
railway station where his duties lay. This 
was a wise procedure in theory, though in 
practice it was very wrong, for the simple 
reason that there were other bees there, 
which consequently were being exposed to 
risk. In justice to this young man, however, 
let me add that he was unaware of the 
existence of such other bees. The proper 
course to pursue would have been to make 
full inquiries before moving his bees. Good 
fortune prevailed, for the bees did not have 
Isle of Wight disease. Their trouble 
proved to be ordinary dysentery, from which 
the stock recovered, and the county expert 
pronounced the bees free from Isle of Wight 
disease. What actually happened was that 
the queen died. Inquiry was made of me as 
to what course should be taken. The stock 
had dwindled, and unfortunately the owner 
had not kept a good, watchful eye upon his 
property. When he did look into the hive 
there were found very few bees compara- 
tively. They were useless as they were, but 
too many to lose entirely. My recommenda- 
tion was to extract a frame of brood from 


one of his other hives—a frame with drones 


on it and at least one queen cell—and convey 
that to his own diminishing stock. On an 
appointed day I promised I would be there, 
weather permitting, and we would insert the 
comb with all adhering bees. He was more 
or less of a novice, and hinted at my giving 
him a helping hand. The day agreed upon 
was perfect. I turned up to time and found 
my new-made bee friend there, with every- 
thing ready—viz., brood-comb in a small box 





_coyered with perforated zinc, dredges filled 
with flour, smoker, etc. 


The first thing was 
to quieten the transported bees, very much 
troubled after their jolting journey. This 
was easily effected by covering them up and 
shutting out the light. Then we opened the 
It certainly was thin in population. I 


end of the brood-box, and then dredged them 


there, and any other bees elsewhere, with 


flour. Then I smoked the other bees, now 
very quiet, and after a minute lifted off the 
cover, haying previously drawn all fastening 
tacks out, and withdrawn the perforated 
Gently lifting this brood-comb out, I 
dredged it both sides and lowered it into the 
What 


out on to a sloping board at the hive 
entrance, again using the dredger on to any 
unfloured bees. Being a weak stock very 
few bees were flying, and I anticipated no 
trouble with reference to their agreeing with 
other inhabitants of the hive. There is little 
doubt but that, in consequence of the flour, 


- complete harmony would prevail, and also 


that the united bees would straightaway give 
careful attention to rearing a queen from the 
1 gave plenty of 
warming quilts, and as the weather since has 
been very warm the hive temperature would 
be quite all right. This hive should be a pro- 
fitable one next year. The brood-combs left 
inside were healthy, were drawn out, and 
were well filled with honey, except the two 
outside ones. Let me add, for the informa- 
tion of novices in the dredging process, that 
the flour should not be administered heavily, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


lest the bees get over-weighted with it and 
are killed. 

My second experience was simpler, but 
none the Jess interesting. It was a case of a 
comparative beginner, whose bees, with two 
supers of shallow frames on, had swarmed in 
her absence and had been safely hived by a 
friend. In this case my friend thought there 
were not enough bees going in and out of the 
old hive, and therefore that a first cast, and 
probably a second, had come off unobserved. 
Consequently she was afraid the stock was 
reduced to almost useless proportions, and 
wondered what would happen about the two 
supers. It assuredly was a justifiable appre- 
hension. I chose a bright day for my visit, 
and, to be quite candid, I expected. to find 
what my friend, a lady enthusiast, and a 
diligent reader of GARDENING, feared.  In- 
stead of this, on my first peep, after the usual 
slight smoking, I was able immediately to re- 
assure, confidently, the owner. The two 
supers were being very vigorously worked, 
and, as a fact, the exits and entrances of bees 
were quite normal. It was evident that no 
cast had come off—a fortunate chance. I was 
so sure about the conclusion arrived at that 
I made no examination of the brood chamber. 
Had the brood chamber been only sparsely 
peopled I should not have expected to find 
the bees working in such satisfactory num- 
bers up aloft. This hive must have been in 
magnificent condition. The swarm thrown 
off, which I looked at, had been an enormous 
May swarm, and completely covered ten 
frames. I prophesy a plentiful honey harvest 
from it, as also from the parent hive. An 
additional interest was added in this case by 
the presence, during my inspection, of a pro- 
spective bee-keeper—another lady. This lady 
is keenly awaiting her promised bees, has 
everything ready for them, and eagerly seized 
upon this chance of seeing someone manipu- 
late a hive. Personally, I was sorry the 
manipulation was of so slight a character, 
but one thing pleased me about it, which was 
this: She remarked upon the gentleness of 
my movements, and the fact that-the bees 
showed no desire to sting. I was glad to be 
able to say that the latter fact was largely 
due to the former. If she learnt this funda- 
mental law she has gone a Jong way on the 
main road to suecessful bee-keeping. 

I must leave my third experience to a 
future article. BF es El 


The Message of the Bees on 
Reconstruction. 


“DPD. A. §.,’? under the heading ‘ Sortes 
Virgiliane,’ in The Spectator last month, 
gives one or two most appropriate ‘‘ oracles ”’ 
from Virgil regarding the fatal lassitude of 
which we hear so much to-day, and which, 
says “D. A. S.,” was‘already abroad in the 
world when Virgil was Poet Laureate of Re- 
construction. He supports the keynote of 
the First Georgic, ‘‘ Get busy,’ by most apt 
quotations, and then passes on to what 
interests us in this column, namely, Virgil’s 
parable in his ‘‘ Fable of the Bees ’’ found in 
the Fourth Georgic. I may be permitted to 
quote verbatim from this letter in The Spee- 
tator :— 

“The bees are pastmasters in the art 
of reconstruction, and to them his slug- 
gard is to go for an example. First, the 
magnificent tribute to the Bee Common- 
wealth : ‘The life of the bees is a matter 
of seven summers only ’—not seventy; 
[‘. .. neque enim plus septima ducitur 
westas’] yet their discipline and publie 
spirit make the community immortal :— 


“*Stat fortuna domus et avi numer- 
antur avorum.’ (G. iv., 209.) [The for- 
tune of the house stands firm, and 
grandsires’ grandsires swell the pedi- 
gree.}] And with the bees, in time of 
trouble and upheaval, the greater the 


devastation the sterner is the 
determination to make good :— 


common 


“Quo magis exhauste fuerint, hoe 
acrius omnes, 

Incumbent generis 
ruinas, 

Complebuntque 


horrea texent.’ 


lapsi sarcire 
foros, et  floribus 
(G. iv., 248-250.) 

[The more greviously wasted they may 
have been the more earnestly they all 
will set themselves to repair the ruins of 
their fallen race, and will fill up the tiers 
of cells and wreathe their granaries with 
the pollen of flowers.] 

** Will 


men really let themselves be 
outclassed by bees? And there Virgil 
leaves it—but not without an  after- 
glow of romance; a poet’s peroration. 


For he rounds off his ‘fable’ with the 
Tragedy of Orpheus, the great civilizer, 
the man who, from want of a little more’ 
‘grit,’ failed—but only just failed—to 
win back his bride from hell, as the 
Romans of Virgil’s own day must fail to 
win back all they hold dear from the pit 
that has been digged for them, unless 
they learn and apply the lesson of the 
bees.”’ Ba Rees 


Advice to Beekeepers: . 
Hints on Increasing Stocks. 


OwiInG to the abnormally warm weather ex- 
perienced in the early part of the year stocks 
o£ bees increased their brood nest to a mueh 
greater extent than in ordinary seasons. The 
beekeeper, pleased with the progress made at 
such an early date, encouraged the production 
of brood to the utmost of his power, with the 
idea of obtaining early increase and also 
surplus honey. The numerous bee population 
thus ‘brought into existence and the large 
amount of brood being reared in the cells 
made great inroads on the stores, whether 
natural or artificial, within the hive, so that, 
with the advent of bad weather during the 
past few weeks many stocks are short of the 
necessary supplies of food. 

It is not generally understood that a mild 
winter may be bad for bees. Warm weather 
during the winter causes greater activity, and, 
consequently, a greater consumption of food, 
so that when the spring comes and the vital 
work of brood-rearing begins the small stoek 
of food remaining is quickly exhausted. Un- 
less artificial food in the form of cane sugar 
syrup is given, a colony will die off in the 
course of a few days of weather sufficiently 
bad to prevent ithe bees getting out to work 
upon the few flowers then in bloom. In a 
cold winter the bees consume very little food, 


so that in the spring there is abundance for - 


their requirements. The moral is obvious, 
and beekeepers should therefore make it a 
rule to feed their bees slowly while bad 
weather lasts, even if it is relieved with a 
few days of sunshine. This year, for the 
reasons given, the work of increasing stock 
will in general be delayed instead of being 
‘unusually early, as the beekeeper hoped. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to make the 
nuclei stronger than is usually the case, 2.e., 
where three combs would have sufficed at the 
end of April if will now be necessary to give 
four, and so on. Artificial swarms should not 
be made until the weather is quite settled. 
When the hives are overcrowded with bees 
put on a super to give more room and a three- 
holed feeding bottle on the top of the super. 
The bottle, well-filed with syrup, should be 
kept going until the time arrives for making 
an artificial swarm or dividing up into nuclei. 

Care must also be taken to see that the 
queen-rearing stocks are well supplied with 
food, and feeding should be continued for at 
least a week afiter settled warm weather 
begins. Those stocks to which queens, either 
home-reared or imported, are to be intro- 
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duced, should have an abundance of food. 
Hungry bees not only refuse to accept a new 
queen, but will certainly kill her. In all cases 
of increase the offshoot should be fed for a 
time and well wrapped down with quilts. If 
the nucleus is placed in a full-sized hive the 
combs should be put in the centre with a 
division-board on either side, and the inter- 
vening space filled with straw to retain the 
heat. 





Seasonable notes.—It is only necessary to 
remind beekeepers that they must work up 
to the bees’ requirements with watchful care 
just now. If honey is being worked for, 
swarming must be discouraged either by 
plenty of room above or plenty of room be- 
low, or both. Above, crates of sections or 
shallow frames must be put on before they 
are actually needed. Jelow, take out a 
comb or two from an end of the brood-box, 
extract the honey, and return it, or them, to 
the centre of the brood-frames, Wide-open 
entrances, of course, everyone will give. 
Lean a board from the ground to the alight- 
ing ledge and leave it. This will help many 
a heavily-burdened, honey-laden bee, which, 
but for such a sloping approach; and missing 
the entrance, would fall panting to the 
ground, there to remain until able to rise for 
another attempt at the doorway. The sloping 
platform is, therefore, a great time and 
energy saver.—B. R. H. 


- BIRDS, 


Sparrows in Gardens. 


Ow1yc to illness the Roses in my small sub- 
urban garden have not been syringed, with 
the result that they were very badly infested 
with green fly. Harly in June the sparrows 
found out these pests, and may each day now 
be seen hunting over the infested bushes and 
making short work of the enemy. Though 
great numbers of starlings and sparrows 
make their appearance, especially at meal 
times, neither does any harm. True, I do 
not grow any fruit, but they leave the vege: 
tables, even young seedlings, severely alone. 
It was not always thus, for when I first came 
here the sparrows appeared in quantity and 
picked all the young growing shoots from the 
Pinks, leaving the tender leaves lying on the 
ground. Entertaining an old friend, a real 
lover of birds, I pointed out the damage to 
him. He held the opinion that it was mois- 
ture they were after, and advised me to try 
the effect of supplying them with water. A 
basin of water was thereupon installed, with 
the result that the sparrows have given no 
trouble since; indeed, it is particularly inter- 
esting to see them drinking and bathing, and 
at the same time disputing with the starlings 
as to which shall be first. The powerful bill 
of the starling is, however, usually a deciding 
factor. Where the water is in an open tank 
birds are apt to be drowned in trying to ob- 
tain it, in which case a small floating board 
will enable them to get the water without 
risk. W. T. 








Where are the Swallows? 


In a year such ag this, which is debited with 
very much more than its normal share of in- 
Sect pests, it is natural to ask a question 
about the continually decreasing number of 
swallows in this country. This year, instead 
of being observed in flights of fifties or hun- 
dreds they are in half-dozens or dozens only, 
whereas the swifts and house martins are, for- 
tunately, fairly numerous. While with many 
biras the hand of man is against them, the 
familiar swallow is safe enough in this coun- 
try. Everyone knows—the Jand cultivator 
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most of all—the services which the swallow 
performs in return for the protection it re- 
ceives from us. For ten years up to 1914 the 
British Ornithologists’ Club carried out a 
scheme of observation which resulted in a 
collection of much valuable data regarding 
the migration of the birds which annually 
make their home with us. Could not this 
organisation of voluntary workers be revived 
for the purpose of tackling this new problem 
in the interests of the nation? We already 
know almost everything that is required to be 
known as to the migratory routes and dates 
of arrival and departure of the hirundines. 
In the interest of our crops, not to speak of 
our bird population, something should be done 
for the preservation of the charming migrant 
during the double pilgrimage which it makes 
each year, northward in spring and gouth- 
ward in winter. To the storms and gales man 
has added the beams of the lighthouse Jan- 
tern, which prove fatal to thousands of birds 
in their annual wanderings. Will the reduc- 
tion of numbers, if continued at the same 
rate as in recent years, end in the com- 
plete absence of the species, due to human 
agencies, or is it a result of the inordinate 
increase of starlings and house sparrows? 
Must we look to Italy and France for a solu- 
tion of this mystery? H. H. WAnRrDtez. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Tree Lupins failing (W. G. D.).—Lupins 
take a great deal out of the soil, and, like all 
leguminous plants, are very dependent on 
nitrates in the soil for their well being. Can 
it be that the soil is exhausted, or that it is 
dry just where the roots are, although it looks 
moist on the surface? We should advise you 
to try what a heavy mulch of rotten manure 
will do, and if the weather ig dry give fre- 
quent soukings of water to wash the goodness 
of the manure down to the roots. 

Genistas failing (X.).—There must be some- 
thing decidedly wrong in the treatment given 
to your Genistas, since they drop their leaves 
and flower-buds directly they come into your 
possession. The cause of this is impossible to 
say with certainty, but very probably they 
are allowed to get too dry, for the neat little 
bushes, which are grown in quantity by some 
nurserymen, are, as a rule, only in pots 
5 inches in diameter; hence they are crammed 
full of roots and quickly suffer from want of 
water. The Genista, too, is essentially a 
greenhouse plant, and needs a fair circulation 
of air, as if kept too close and moist over- 
head the foliage will soon be destroyed by 
mildew. Again, a very draughty spot is detri: 
mental to the health of the plant. ; 

Repotting Aspidistra (W. G.).— As a rule 
these plants do not require repotting every 
year ; in fact, some of the finest examples 
are those most pot-bound. As to how long a 
plant may remain without potting, however, 
has much to do with its condition, and 
equally how it was treated at the last pot- 
ting. Given good, free drainage, and a soil 
not overcharged with fat manure, with firm 
potting, the plants would be quite safe for 
two years. The green variety certainly pre- 
fers a good soil, while the varhegated kind 
is best in a somewhat poorer soil. In these 
respects they are by no means fastidious, 
and the free addition of charcoal will assist 
in keeping the soil sweet and good. There 
is no need to place these plants in a window ; 
they are quite content often enough ina dark 
corner, a fact that renders them doubly valu- 
able as room plants. The variegated form is 
a sport from the green variety, and not ob- 
tained by poor soil. A pot-bound condition, 
in conjunction with poor soil, will, however, 
help to retain the variegation, 
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FRUIT: 

Apricot-tree failing (4A. P.).—Your Apricot- 
trees are evidently dry at the roots. Trees 
growing against walls, more especially when 
the borders are cropped, as in your case, with 
Potatoes, require frequent supplies of water 
both at the roots and overhead. Loosen the 
soil over the roots and give a good soaking of 

rater, well mulching with some manure to 
retain the moisture. 

Peach leaves blistered (2. S. W.).—The 
leaves of your Peach-trees are “ blistered.” 
This is caused by cold winds. Pick off the 
affected leaves, and with mild, seasonable 
weather the trees will grow out of it. See 
that the trees are well watered at the root 
now that the fruit is swelling. Be careful not 
to overcrop the tree, as the fruit may fall, 
seeing that the tree has been weakened by 
the blistered leaves. It would be well to thin 
the fruit if you think the erop is too heavy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes not setting (J. F. C.).—Your 
Tomato flowers fall whilst unopened, no 
doubt, because they do not get enough light 
and air, and the roots are in goil that has 
been too highly enriched with erude manure. 
If the plants are in pots, is it not possible to 
place them more closely to the light and air, 
for they can hardly have too much of both? 
They especially need a dry, quick atmosphere. 
As you say that some plants seem to have 
improved when stood outdoors, the primary 
cause of non-setting of the blooms is made 
manifest. 
wood-ashes to the soil, and make it firmer, if 
it be possible. 
from that course. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


H. Nightingale—yYour plants have evi- 
dently been grafted, and the stock has over- 
powered the graft and killed it. To obviate 
this in future, you should strive to get plants 
on their own roots, which is easily done by 
striking the Roses from cuttings. Kildare, 
—See reply to W. Humby re “ Red Spider on 
Fruit Trees,’’ p. . 362. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. 
Billbergia nutans. Dublin. — Omphalodes 
linifolia.——G@. R. Phipps.—Brodium macra- 
denum.—A. M. 0O.—The Rose Campion 
(Agrostemma coronaria).—H., F.—1, Lim- 











Do not water freely, add some 


You should soon find benefit 


Miss Raalie Bull.—- 


nanthes Douglasi; 2, Phlomis fruticosa; 8, 
Tiarella cordifolia ; 4, Alonsoa incisifolia. 


—H. M. R—1, Asphodelus lyteus ; 2, 
Trillium grandiflorum ; 3, Linum flavum ; 4, 
Veronica prostrata.——wW. J. F.—1, Adiantum 


cuneatum ; Adiantum gracillimum ; 3, Pteris — 


tremula ; 4, Pteris serrulata.— Mrs. Mac- 


farlane.—One of the many hybrids of Rhodo- — 
dendron (Azalea) viscosum.—A, M.—The — 
common Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger). — 


k. G.—1, Sedum Ewersi; 2, Spirwa arixm-— 


folia; 8, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 4, 
Pulmonaria officinalis——P. H. Gray.—l; 


Corydalis lutea ; 2, Campanula grandis alba > 
3, Linum narbonnense ; 4, Lychnis chalce- — 


donica. 





The great Rose Show of the year.—The 
National Rose Society’s great Rose Show will — 


be again held this year in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W., the date fixed 
for the exhibition being Thursday, July 1st. 
This annual exhibition is, without doubt, the 


most extensive, beautiful, and varied display — 
of Roses to be seen in any part of the world. 
The most popular feature in the whole ex- — 
hibition is always to be found in the tent for — 


new seedling Roses—Roses exhibited for the 
first time, and for the greatest honour a new 
Rose can receive, the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society. In the Ladies’ Artis- 
tic Classes the competition this year is likely 
to be very keen, and some very attractive 
exhibits are promised.—Courtnrey Paag, 
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Netting fruit.—Netting small fruit, such as 
Strawberries, Raspberries, and Currants, is a 
hecessary precaution in a great many dis- 
ricts, but- unless it is carefully done more 
fruit may be damaged and lost by contact 
With the meshes of the net than from the 
injury done by birds. In all cases see that 
ihe net is well away from the fruit and 
leaves, and this can be ensured by supporting 
ff on sticks. With Strawberries it is an 
tasier matter, and little forked twigs are in- 
valuable for this purpose. 


*% * * 

Annuals.—The annuals are flowering early 
jhis year, owing to the warm weather and 
ibsence of frost in May. Virginia stock is 
‘ully out and Shirley Poppies are just open- 
ng, while Candytuft, Clarkia, and Linum 
Will be showing colour in a few days. Even 
‘Sweet Peas in places are just forming. their 
lower buds, and they will be well before their 
jime if a spell of cold does not come to check 
‘hem. 































* AS > 

Rambler Roses are beginning to send up 
iheir young shoots from the base. These 
shoots grow at a great rate, and will want 
‘ying in as soon as they are a foot or two in 
leight. If they are left for long they are 
iable to snap off. On no account cut the 
)ops of these shoots off, even if they become 
all and unsightly, as is sometimes the case 
vith the Crimson Rambler. 
| de nee 

Rhubarb going to seed.—If your Rhubarb 
S inclined to send up a flowering shoot, cut 
ihe shoot off at once or a great deal of the 
‘ood supply of’ the plant will go up to the 
seeds, to the great deterioration of the 
uality of the leaves. Keep any old decaying 
eaves picked off or they become haunts of 
lugs and other injurious creatures— 
‘specially after rainy weather. 

i *K * * 

Vegetable Marrows. — During any dry 
eriods of weather give your Vegetable Mar- 
‘ows a thorough good soak every evening. 
The importance of an adequate supply of 
vater for these plants can hardly be 
Xaggerated, as Marrows are fleshy plants 
vhich transpire a great deal in the sun, and 
herefore require a large amount of water to 
hake up for that lost into the air through the 
eaves. 

MR ake £3 % 


Dead blooms on Pansies and Violas. — If 
fou have a few minutes to spare each day, 
mt the dead blooms off your Pansies and 
Violas. This prevents the strength of the 
Nant being directed into producing seed, and 
fou will get more continuous flowering and 
arger blooms if you follow out this hint. 
The same applies to a good many other 
lowers, but it is specially noticeable with 
Tiolas. 
Use for roseless watering-can.— When the 
‘ose of your watering-can is lost, as it will 
Devitably be sooner or later, the can may 
fill be of considerable use in watering small 
dlants. Get a thin piece of wood and wedge 
ft in firmly across the diameter of the spout 
lorizontally. ‘Chis will cause the water to 
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spread out into a kind of fan, and will pre- 
vent your plants becoming swamped. 
* * * 

Brussels Sprouts.—It is high time to be 
planting out Brussels Sprouts into their per- 
manent quarters. If put in now the plants 
will be almost fully grown by the end of the 
summer, and the sprouts will form, as a 
matter of course, during the winter. If the 
plants are undersized by September they are 
at a great disadvantage, as very little growth 
takes place after the beginning of October, so 
do not delay much longer. 

*Pinching *’ bedding plants.—Keep any 
bedding plants, such as Antirrhinums, Salpi- 
glossis, Calceolaria, etc., pinched at the top. 
Otherwise they are apt to become tall and 
straggly, whereas an inch or so nipped off 
at the growing point causes a compact, bushy 
growth, much more pleasing if masses of 
colour are wanted. 


Unwanted flowers.—During the summer 
months Michaelmas Daisies grow apace and 
tend to choke out other less hardy plants. 
Keep a check on the Daisies by pulling out 
shoots after a rainy day, when they will come 
up quite easily without many of the roots 
being broken and left in the soil. The same 
applies to Sunflowers, though these are even 
more tiresome in their habit of monopolising 
the ground to the crowding out of all other 
plants. ‘ 





* * * 


Gooseberries are fairly plentiful this year, 
aud a good many people will be bottling them 
instead of making jam. Pick the fruit on a 
dry day, but preferably a day or two after a 
spell of continuous rain. This will have 
caused the fruit to swell nicely and be juicy 
and succulent, instead of the skin being 
puckered with drought as is sometimes the 
case in very dry weather. 


* * * 


Snow fiy.—Indoor Tomatoes are often at- 
tacked by the Snow fly, which makes its ap- 
pearance on the under-surface of the leaves, 
often in large quantities, and sucks the juices 
of the plant, causing the leaves to become 
yellow and shrivelled. Fumigation at night 
time with one of the ordinary preparations 
sold for the purpose is the best cure. This 
Should be done about three times at intervals 
of a day or two. Cucumbers are also subject 
to this pest. 





* * * 

Broom hbushes.—It is difficult to keep the 
shape of Broom bushes unless they are ecare- 
fully cut after flowering. If they are left a 
straggling, leggy plant is the result. Cut back 
the young shoots 6 inches or 1 foot according 
to the size of the bush, and thus a compact 
shrub will be formed. 

oT * * 

The kitchen garden.—Aws spaces fall vacant 
in your kitchen garden begin to dig and pre- 
pare them for the winter crops at once or 
weeds will begin to assert themselves and the 
work will be a great deal harder later on. 
3russels Sprouts, Savoys, and Cabbages can 
be put out as young plants, and, if hoecing is 
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FLORA. 


ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—ruskin. 
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practised regularly between the rows, any 

small weeds will be kept down. If the ground 

has just borne a crop of any member of the 

Cabbage tribe give the soil a good dressing of 

lime and avoid a similar crop till next year. 
* * * 

Preserving hint.—If you have a good bed 
of Mint in your garden, why not store some 
of it away for use in the winter? Removing 
the stalks, the leaves should be placed in 
airtight bottles in a dry place. If you care 
for Mint vinegar, prepare the Mint as usual, 
cover with vinegar, and tie down tightly, 
allowing it to infuse for a fortnight. Then 
strain the leaves off and cork the liquor up 
well. 





* * * 
Carnations.—From Young and Co., Chelten- 
ham, comes a dainty little booklet, 


‘* Perpetual-flowering Carnations,’’ which, in 
addition to containing this firm’s revised 
list of specialities, gives some excellent 
‘*Carnation’’ notes and hints. The frontis- 
piece is an excellent coloured photograph of 
the Carnation Lady Nunburnholme. Carna- 
tion lovers should write for the booklet. 

Mr. John Klinkert, F.R.H.S., has been 
honoured by the Royal Warrant of H.M. 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, with per- 
mission to display Her Majesty’s coat of 
arms. I understand the Warrant has not 
previously been granted to anyone residing 
outside the kingdom of Holland. 


* * * 


Late Peas.—The last sowing may be made 
now. In the gardener’s calendar June 21st 
is reckoned to be the latest date, though no 
rule can be laid down as a great deal depends 
on the season. Seeds sown later than this 
will not have time to mature into fully-sized 
plants before the days shorten and the sun’s 
rays decrease in power, thereby lessening the 
chance of good pods being developed. 


* * * 


Grand York Gala.—I hear that Sutton and 
Sons staged a magnificent exhibit at the 
Grand York Gala—the great flower show held 
annually in the City of York, and which prob- 
ably holds second place in this country to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Chelsea Show. 
They had a truly delightful exhibit of Sweet 
Peas, grown in their experimental grounds 
at Reading, which occupied né less than 
300 square feet of tabling, probably one of the 
largest shows of Sweet Peas ever staged in 
this country. Individually, the blooms were 
perfect, while the mass of colour was brilliant 
in the extreme. The York Society awarded 
Sutton’s their large Gold Medal and _ the 
President’s Prize for the best exhibit in the 
show, while the firm also received a Gold 
Medal from the Visiting Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


* * * 


Herb farming.—It is noteworthy that many 
readers have evinced the greatest interest in 
the article, ‘‘ Herb Farming as a Profession 
for Women,’’? which appeared in GarpENING 
for June 26th, and I shall be only too glad 
to give any further information. If 
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“ —_. H. T.”’ and others who have inquired 
for books on the subject will write to Mrs. 
M. Grieve, F.R.H.S., *“‘The Whins,’’ Chal- 
font St. Peter, Bucks, the fullest details of 
the most suitable literature will be supplied. 


* *% * 


Croydon Flower Show.—Upwards of 20,000 
visitors passed through the turnstiles of the 
show grounds, at Park Hill, Croydon, on 
Wednesday, June 28rd, to visit the fifty-first 
exhibition of the Croydon Horticultural 
Society, which, from every point of view, was 
a most successful one. It was conceded that 
the Sweet Pea display was the best ever seen 
at Croydon, and that the Roses were of equal 
attractiveness and merit. Among the awards 
were the following :—Gold Medals to Thos. 
Butcher (floral decoration and group of 
plants), E. J. Hicks (cut Roses), W. Wells, 
junr., Merstham (Delphiniums). D. Prior 
and Son, Colchester, received the National 
Rose Society’s Silver Medal in the Rose 
classes, also five first prizes. Silver Medals 
were awarded to H. Fisher and Sons, Thorn- 
ton Heath (Violas); G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone (cut flowers); Reamsbottom and 
Co., Geashill (St. Brigid Anemones). S. Bide 
and Son, Ltd., Farnham, gained a Gold 
Medal and the F. G. Underhill Challenge 
Cup for Sweet Peas. 

FLORA. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 


Tue conservatory may be furnished at a cost 
of many pounds—or many shillings. It is 
generally a luxury, and as such costs more 
or less according to the individual taste of 
the gardener. It has only one shade of excuse 
for being useful—it does furnish us with 
flowers in the winter, when most gardens look 
a little lonely, and when bought flowers are 
at a prohibitive price. 

During the summer months, when the 
garden is gay and well stocked, it is a good 
thing to devote some care to the conservatory, 
so that when chill November makes his 
appearance the Chrysanthemums are doing 
their duty. 

Such things as Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Begonias, and Calceolarias may 
all be grown from seed, the first three of these 
being sturdy friends in the winter months. 
The seeds are very small, so a little care is 
necessary in starting them, but they are easy 
to grow and they are comparatively inexpen- 
Sive. Winter-flowering Begonias are also 
very valuable in the winter, their flowers 
being very lasting. 

No conservatory or greenhouse would be 
true to type if it didn’t boast of a show of Car- 
nations and Chrysanthemums. And no 
wonder. Malmaison Carnations come very 
near the top of the list of the most beautiful 
flowers gardens yield. Their varieties are 
legion, and their colours are all wonderful. 
As cutting flowers for house or table decora- 
tion, Carnations rival all others for grace, 
colour, lasting powers, and delicate perfume. 
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Chrysanthemums, too, are invaluable for 
decorative purposes, and there are hundreds 
of wonderful varieties of this race. The 
Japanese ones are perhaps the most attrac- 
tive, but for lasting purposes in cut vases 
the Palm must be accorded to the incurved 
kind. Now is the time to strike cuttings of 
these useful plants. 


Zonal Pelargoniums are also essential, these 
‘avourites being well established and easy to 
manage. Fuchsias, though fairly reliable, 
are not very showy, but then reliability 
counts, doesn’t it. 


If your conservatory is not too large, ex- 
pend your energies on producing winter 
flowers ‘in it. In spring and summer any 
flowers grown in pots will brighten it up— 
Carnations, Asters, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, 
segonias, Calceolarias, Marguerites, and 
early Chrysanthemums, bulbs of all kinds— 
but it requires a little thought to plan a suc- 
cession of blooms for the winter months. Not 
that it is a difficult matter by any means. By 
the time the Chrysanthemums die off, if you 
plan your conservatory well, you will have 
Christmas Roses and Freesias preceding 
Roman Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, Arum 
Lilies, and early-flowering bulbs of the 
Narcissi and Tulip families. 


Foliage plants are, of course, an absolute 
necessity, but these present no difficulty of 
treatment. All sorts and conditions of Ferns 
may be grown with the greatest ease. 
Maidenhair and Hart’s-tongues, as well as 
Ribbon Ferns and feathery, palmy ones. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to have a gay 
conservatory—so many plants are obtainable. 
Hanging baskets add greatly to the charm of 
a well-ordered greenhouse, trailing Asparagus 
or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums furnishing them 
well; Heliotropes and Musk, Verbenas and 
Sweet Peas fill the place with delicate per- 
fumes, while incidentally supplying you with 
the essential ingredients for ‘‘ pot pourri.’’ 


It is also fatally easy to forget the coming 
lean months while enjoying the glory of the 
present wealth of blossoms. Not that a real 
flower lover ever does forget, but the amateur 
may be forgiven for a human desire to rest 
on her laurels, and say ‘‘ Well done,’? when 
the sunny months repay with a shower of 
Roses: the labours of weary months. But 
only by thinking of the winter now will you 
secure fresh flowers for your table at Christ- 
mas. This, however, obviously applies to the 
owners of limited conservatories. _Fortunate 
beings who. have huge conservatories at their 
disposal. are immune from the care of fur- 
nishing their glass houses so that a succes- 
sion of bloom is maintained: When dealing 
with large quantities of plants a succession is 
almost inevitable. When space is limited, 
and the filling of every pot a matter of care- 
ful thought and consideration, a good selec- 
tion of foliage plants means much, and you 
will find it wiser to think of the winter 
flowers most. The summer plants (like the 
proverbial pounds) take care of themselves in 
the greenhouse as well as in the gardens and 
in the hedgerows. BH. O’D. 
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TABLE DECORATION. ; 


Tue schemes for table decoration at this tim 
of year may be both plentiful and varied, a 
there are so many different flowers of all size 
and colours to choose from. I think th 
majority of people will agree that the mos 
effective form of ornamentation is that 
which not more than two kinds of flowers an 
mixed, foliage of a third plant often bein) 
added to supply enough contrasting green. 4 
mixture of five or six different sorts in on) 
bowl very rarely produces a pleasing effect. | 

A flower vase is often spoilt by havin; 
stalks of very different heights mixed te 
gether. <A slight variation in the size of thi| 
sprays used’ shows artistic sense and goo 
taste, but a great contrast presents only ‘| 
muddled appearance. 

If you are making the foundation of you 
vase with deep blue Delphinium, let us say) 
you want something slighter and less stiff i 
soften the straight, tall lines of stems, an¢| 
for this purpose nothing could be better thai 
a few sprays of Gypsophila or the dainty, 
flowered Heuchera- | 

Antirrhinums are plentiful just now, bu] 
one is always a little chary of mixing thest| 
delightful blossoms with any but their owl) 
kind. They arrange themselves without mucl| 
trouble in a vase to produce a pleasing effect 
as the stems are naturally inclined to ben¢| 
somewhat and take off from any stiff effect. 

One of the prettiest effects in table decora | 
tion. can be had from the large-flowere¢| 
Coreopsis. These brilliant flowers look charm) 
ing either by themselves in a fairly tall vase 
or mixed with some light foliage or a little’ 
Gypsophila. The brown and yellow shading) 
on the Coreopsis flower is specially attractive} 
in a room decorated in brown or green, 

Sweet Williams are not in great fayour fol 
vases as their stiff stalks and large rathei 
clumsy flower-heads make it difficult for them 
to arrange themselves in an artistic manner, 
Quite a good effect, however, can be made if} 
a rather low, wide vessel is used and the 
stalks of the flowers are cut rather short. The 
massing of the flower-heads together gives 
quite a splash of colour and will brighten up 
a rather gloomy room in a wonderful manner, | 

Many people have clumps of the Blue 
Meadow Geranium in their gardens. This 
makes a charming picture when the flowers 
are arranged in a large, wide-mouthed vase, 
The bloom drops rather quickly, which is 
somewhat of a disadvantage, as the petals 
are apt to strew the table underneath, whi 
Spoils the effect. 

Among the wild flowers of late June and 
early July Honeysuckle takes the first and 
most important place. It is just at its per: 
fection now, with its long shoots trailing over} 
the hedges. The effect in a vase can never 
be quite so satisfactory, although a very 
pretty arrangement can be secured by having 
a low bowl and allowing trailing shoots to 
hang down over the edge. ; 

Marguerite Daisies are still flowering freely. 
They last well in water and look very pretty 
mixed with Sorrel, Sainfoin, and tall flower- 
ing Grasses. B. M. | 
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| ‘ pe borders of blue flowering plants are favoured. ry 
| Selecting Roses for Autumn Planting. It is noted for the long time it remains in ei 
| bloom. The colour is a kind of slate-blue, ier 
| THe majority of people who grow Roses do so years and never knew the name until now,” that has been described ay “ misty,” and when ae 
for pleasure, for cutting for home decoration, and probably we shall say: ‘* I saw it grow- seen edging a long border this description is ae 
| and with no idea of ever posing as exhibitors, ing in a nursery when I was looking round  ®@Dt-—WOODBASTWICK. be 
| yet in very many instances these same folk last summer; it is one of the prettiest sorts I Iris Xiphium var. Leander.—Small groups : i i 
' make their selection from blooms which they  lbave had for some time and flowers so well.” of this handsome Iris have attracted con- ba 
- see on the show-board and which have gained It would not be surprising if an order did siderable attention of late on account of their ! 
i premier honours. Is this the ideal method of not reach the nurseryman the following fine stature and large lemon-yellow flowers is 4 
| gaining practical knowledge as to the quali- autumn for varieties for which he had which deepen to orange on the throat and dad 
fications of varieties upon which we have set hitherto had few inquiries, owing to being falls, and are of fine substance, rendering ie 
| our faney? It is not. There is a better way, little known. WOODBASTWICK. them very suitable for decoration. The plants 1 head 
| it is to pay a visit, if at all possible, to a are growing at the foot of a low wall, and, + ieee 
nursery where Roses are specialised in, then being over 3 feet high, are effective from an). 
one may see exactly ‘‘how7a plant shapes,”’ either side.—E. M. i 
_ whether it is noted for its free-flowering, and The Snapdragon at its best.— We have been 
also see its peculiarities. Show blooms are so accustomed of late years to raise the above 
“superb, but they are not always th® best from seed or cuttings each year that many 
criterion of the all-round capabilities of the overlook the important part such plants play 
_ particular sorts. in the garden if allowed to remain in the 
i _Nurserymen are only too pleased to receive borders during the winter with little or no 
| visits from prospective customers, and there protection. Groups of these have passed the 
is a certain satisfaction in being able to select winter unharmed, and for the past three 
'z and book plants for delivery in autumn. Be- weeks have been a feast of colour long before ij 
_ sides all this, other sorts may catch our eyes cutting and seedling plants are put out. They fir t 
for future booking. Very often we may find are 4 feet in height and the luxuriance of | 
Roses growing in some nursery ground which bloom is noteworthy. M:- Gs hake 
' we have long since wished to acquire and did 2 : E Cs / 
not know the name. To grow Roses for show Clematis chrysocoma.—The above distinct hh 
' is one thing, to see them grown for supplying and charming Clematis is of rather slow 
| flowers for beds and borders is another. Some- growth when young, but, once established, 
"times those possessing dainty blossoms with soon clothes a rough stump or tripod. The 
very beautiful colourings are not staged, be- leaves when young are densely covered with 
cause they do not come up to a certain minute hairs which give them a yellowish ap- “gh a 
Mstandard. pea rance, which becomes deep green with age. Jeb: 
There is another point in reference to a The flowers, which appear early in June, are hs 
_yisit to a nursery which is worth bearing in rich pink in colour and of a leathery Ce iif 
‘mind, and it is this, one is better able to and last in beauty for a month or more. These ' 
judge the habit of the varieties one desires, are usually produced in pairs from the axils f 
and in November, when the bundle arrives, we aba? : aR ants o a eae Ne one Rice ee ee 
a tres Prima pes rast in it fr : nches in Jeng and crownes J i E 
ire ace hace ay the piantes full Thunbergia alata. (See page 386 ) spicuous buneh of yellow stamens. Quite 'B 
beauty in the summer. We shall thus have ane) Dane hiogry Lieel ya cv eae ae 1 ee 
"more than a consignment of young trees; couple of feet or so high, and for a low wall it 
rather we shall become possessed of a number Notes of the Week. or obfier position, Where... Tae eso aa 
of varieties which we know just where to undesirable this is an uncommon and interest- ; 
: plant, and to which we shall doubtless look eee: f ing climber.—E. MARKHAM. Pee 
“forward with pleasure when the blossoms Aster Thomsoni.—This lovely Starwort — tupins.—what has come to be regarded as 
“come. It is when Roses are thus acquired Pened its large blue flowers in the middle of ay annual visit was paid, recently, to Max- a 
Sthat one is likely to get the most satisfaction Jue and iv always welcome. It is not quite 1) Knowe, Dalbeattie, in order to see the BS 
‘from them. After all, it is just the personal 8° €4Sy to grow as most of the later-flowering ge collection of Lupins grown there by Mr. 
Acquaintance with plants, as with other ‘Starworts, nor do I find it increase very  mpomas Fraser. This gentleman has for Lia 
matters, that makes all the difference. We rapidly, though to all appearance perfectly many years made the cultivation of the Lupin be iH ; 
shall plan out our ground for them with healthy. It is so beautiful, however, that it jj, hobby, and he grows this plant almost to ) 
"greater zest, we shall see to it that they are 48 worth taking a little pains with.—N. L. the exclusion of all others, his collection Peay 
_ given the right positions and the best soil at Nepeta Mussini.—This is one of our most numbering, irrespective of seedlings, well : is i 
E our command, and in the days to come possi- easily grown herbaceous perennials, and gives over 1,000 plants. Every one is.of his own j i rid 
_ bly someone visiting our garden and seeing a a good account of itself in most soils. Nepeta raising, and by rigid selection and judicious 1 Polk 
_ Rose that takes his fancy will say: ‘‘ Where Mussini may be used very effectively as an. crossing ia superb lot of plants has been ob- i ee 
aid you get that? I have been wanting it for edging, and is often employed in places where tained. Every colour of which the Lupin is H [ 
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capable, and every combination of colours, are 
to be found. The effect of the whole is very 
pleasing, for, like Sweet Peas, Lupins do not 
clash when planted without any particular 
scheme in respect of colours. Many of Mr. 
I'raser’s hybrids between the Tree Lupin and 
the herbaceous form are of much merit, and 
the collection, as a whole, is a striking object- 
lesson as to what may be accomplished by an 
enthusiast who, as it were, adopts a single 
flower and remains faithful to it—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


Sweet Peas—the half-way stage.—<At this 
time, when Sweet Peas are rapidly mounting 
the sticks and blooming freely, it will give 
them a further impetus if the margins of the 
rows are lightly forked and a good mulching 
of rotted dung added. If this is not to hand, 
anything that will conserve moisture and add 
nutriment should be employed. A good dust- 
ing of bone-meal gr some approved fertiliser, 
with spent Hops, or leaf-soil will bring about 
an improvement and be the means of inducing 
many blossoms from lateral growths.—Lea- 
HURST. 


Lilium monadeiphum var. Szovitzianum.— 
The above is the first of the Lilies to bloom 
with me this year. The handsome, fragrant, 
yellow flowers of considerable substance are 
freely borne on stout, vigorous stems, each 
about 4 feet in height, the latter clothed with 
luxuriant foliage. In the plants sent out 
under the above name there appears to’ be 
considerable variation in both the colour and 
Shape of the flowers, also in the constitution 
of the plants. The flowers of a la rge number 
grown in Surrey a few years ago were dis- 
tinctly more spotted and ‘the petals more 
curved than in the variety I now have in 
Dloom. With me it is,apparently quite happy 
in heavy soil to which a little sand was 
added at planting time. Coming at a time 
when Lilies in bloom in the open air are 
scarce if is especially valuable and interest- 
ing.—G: M.S. Ps 


Foxgloves.—In my London garden there are 
a good many old trees in the shade of which 
few things will srow, so I planted Foxgloves 
some years ago, and ever since have always 
had plenty of self-sown seedlings to carry 
on with. In a wet winter large numbers die 
off, but the recent mild and dry winter has 
just suited them, and they are, and have been, 
a beautiful sight. I let them come up where 
they like—under the trees, by the sides of the 
paths, and even occa sionally in the rock gar- 
den—in fact, anywhere where they are not 
interfering with other more precious things. 
AS a result this year they are all over the 
garden in white, pink, and crimson shades, 
and the effect is really wonderful. AS soon 
as they have bloomed they will be pulled up, 
and they really do little harm to their neigh- 
bours. Grown like this they sometimes give 
effects which one would never get if they were 
planted out on any plan.—W. O. 





Cesalpinia japonica.—I saw this handsome 
summer-leafing shrub at Sheffield Park a few 
days ago in splendid condition and full of 
bloom. ‘Trained to the south wall of the 
house, it had attained to a height of 20 feet, 
the whole shrub draped with racemes, each a 
foot in length, of canary-yellow flowers. I 
do not, however, envy the person who has to 
train this shrub to the wall, for the branches 
are armed with strong curved thorns. It is 
the worst shrub I know to handle, and on 
more than one occasion I have had to remove 
my cap and coat before I could free Inyself 
from its clutches. It is, nevertheless, one of 
our most distinct and beautiful Shrubs, and I 
once saw a specimen in the late Mr. Messell’s 
garden at Nymans growing in bush form and 
loaded with flowers. It is a native of Japan 
and was introduced by Messrs. Veitch, who 
first flowered it in their Coombe Wood 
Nursery in 1887.—B. M. 
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Veronica amethystina.—This fine Speedwell 
seems particularly easy to grow, and always 
gives a good show of its deep blue flowers in 
my garden, provided it is not in too dry 
a position. Although it seems to prefer 
coolness at the roots I do not find it likes ¢ 
shady position, but it appreciates full sun.— 
OSC. 

Clemaiis La Lorraine.—The first flowers of 
this Clematis opened with me at the same 
time as those of C. Nellie Moser, ©. lanu- 
ginosa, and others. I measured some of the 
blooms and found them to be each over 
$ inches in diameter. The colour is an at- 
tractive lavender-purple with a large central 
group of rich purple stamens 2 inches across. 
—M. G. M. 

Giadiolus segetum.—This is said to be 
hardier than G. byzantinus, but I am rather 
doubtful of this from experience with both. 
Both are hardy enough to stand most of our 
Winters, at Jeast when treated as hardy 
border plants and only lifted every few years 
when the corms become a little too crowded. 
G. byzantinus has winged seeds, a feature 
absent in G. segetum, but their general ap- 
pearance is much the same, although I think 
G. segetum has rather the advantage in the 
form of the flowers. Compared with the 
modern. hybrid Gladiolus the flowers are 
small and of -poor form, but it is a good 
perennial, and, with its purple flowers with 
the lower segments lined with white, it is not 
to be despised. Planted 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep in well-drained soil it should do well in 
most parts of the United Kingdom.—s, 
ARNOTT, 

Erinus alpinus.— Again, on June 8th, the 
annual display of this charming wall plant is 
at its height. One section of the walls, facing 
almost north, and about 100 yards in extent, 
is literally a sheet of purple bloom, which 
reminds the casual observer of the Aubrietia. 
Originally, no doubt, the Erinus was planted, 
and it has increased to an amazing extent by 
wind-driven seeds which lodge in the crevices 
and niches of the old walls and make them, in 
their season, a veritable picture. Aft times 
variations from the type are observed, while 
at times different shades of pink. It has been 
endeavoured to save and to increase these, 
but with little success. The plants appear to 
be lacking in stamina, and do not readily 
lend themselves. to transplanting, and even 
when they take hold they are not permanent. 
Nor are seeds saved from these reliable. The 
seedlings almost invariably revert to the type 
as regards colour of flower, while they are 
less robust than young plants self-sown or 
raised artificially from collected seed.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

The Goat’s-rue.—Fine clumps of the Goat’s- 
rue (Galega - officinalis) are always a pro- 
minent feature of the hardy plant border at 
this season, but I do not remember having 
seen reference made to a marked difference 
alike in vigour and time of flowering between 
the different varieties. This is very notice- 
able this season where at the present time 
(June 16th) the type is full out and quite iat 
its best, whilst the white form is hardly as 
yet showing the colour of the bud. Also the 
white is much the more vigorous, several 
inches higher, with thicker stems and con- 
siderably larger foliage. The Goat’s-rue is 
one of the hardy plants requiring support at 
a fairly early stage’or it is liable to be broken 
down with the first strong winds and heavy 
rains. A stout stake near the centre of the 
clump and the growths loosely confined will 
answer the purpose very well. It is also one 
of the taller plants that can be relied on to 
give a long-sustained blooming season if a 
little special attention is given. The decay- 
ing early spikes should be carefully removed 
so as not to damage the lower growths, which 
will quickly develop and a second lot of spikes 
make their appearance. Nothing special in 
the way of culture is required for this inter- 
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esting plant except that a mulch of short 
manure and a soaking are advisable about — 
Itisa 


this time if the weather be hot and dry. 
one of the many useful plants for the flower 
garden that have come to us from Southern 
Hurope.—E. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Gaillardias.—I have never had such a fine 
show of these showy flowers as this year, the 
dry weather having suited them to perfec- 
tion. I have two large patches of them—one 
of the ordinary red and yellow forms grown 
from seed and the other of the self yellow 
variety, Lady Rolleston, a most beautiful 
form. This latter does not come true from 
seed, but my original plants made a great 
many offshoots, from which I have been able 
to work up a large stock. I find the plants 
do excellently in a dry border made up with 
plenty of old leaves and sand, drought never 
seeming to affect them. I give them no 
manure, the leaves ‘supplying all the plant 
food they require, and that they are happy is 
shown by the vigour of the plants and the 
huge size of the flowers. sefore they come 
into bloom I stick a few twiggy branches 
among the plants which just keep the stems 
from flopping. There are .several named 
forms, but except for the pure yellow ones a 
packet of seed gives flowers just as satisfac- 
tory. for all practical purposes as the special 
varieties and at a fraction of the cost.—N. L. 

Linaria Cymbalaria.—Talking recently to a 
brother gardener who was admiring the 
festoons of the Kenilworth Ivy upon the gar- 
den walls here, I was surprised to learn that, 
a few miles away, he could not induce it to 
srow. This struck me as being very remark- 
able, for here-it grows Juxuriantly—ram- 
pantly, in -faet—and not satisfied with its ° 
rightful position on the walls it invades the 
borders in the neighbourhood of these and 
becomes—and is treated as—a weed: It grows 
freely on the fruit walls, twining along the 
branches and climbing up the butts of the 
trees, and while it might be expected to be 
prejudicial to the welfare of fruit-trees by 
encouraging insects and so forth, such is nof, 
in my €xperience, the case. ~ When first I took 
charge here I was dubious about permitting 
it to remain in the proximity of fruit-trees, 
but I was assured by the late Countess of 
Selkirk that it was harmless, and such I have 
proved to be the ease. Nevertheless, interest- 
ing and pretty as plant and flowers are, it is 
possible to have too much of it, and of late 
years it has been kept rather rigidly in 
bounds.—W. McG., Balmae. 








Geranium anemonefolium.—I recognise 
three distinct plants, although resembling 
each other superficially :—(1)~ Geranium 


anemonefolium, said to come from Madeira; 
(2) G. Lowei, said to be synonomous with 
this; (8) G. Robertianum, our native wild 
plant. G. anemonefolium is” the strongest 
srower of all. It has a distinetly stoexy stem, 
very large leaves when well developed, and is 
most tender. It-also is liable to die away 
quiekly. G. Lowei is exactly an intermediate 
between the other two, much bigger than 


Robertianum, with a more upright habit of 


srowth, stronger inflorescences, and distinctly 
less shrubby and woody in its*parts than G. 
anemonefolium. It also is not truly perennial, 
You can see the distinction quite easily by 
comparing specimens. 
pare size of leaf, size of flower, colour of 


flower, and, above all, shape and hairiness of 3 


the calyx in these two specimens, you will 
note how distinctly different they are. They 
are equally distinct in habit. G. Lowei-seeds. 
freely about, and the leaves in autumn turn 
a beautiful red, just as in G. Robertianum. 
In G. anemonefolium the leaves are more in- . 
clined to turn yellow than red, and, being 
tender here, it does not seed about. A plant 
under the name of G. anemonefolium is 
figured in 


a good one. It does not show the hairiness. 


of the calyx.--E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 
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GARDENING 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





Begonia manicata. 


THIS old species of Begonia ‘is still well wort) 


growing, though with the vast number of 
hybrids now in our gardens its merits are 
sometimes overlooked. In this species the 


stem is short and very stout, whille from 


fine-foliaged point of view alone it is de- 
cidedly handsome. There is a variety 
(aureo-maculata) in which the leaves are 


blotched with yellow, but I prefer the typical 
form. The flower-spike is stout and erect, 


and the blooms are disposed in a loose 


_is the cause of a 
‘and 





and pretty pink flowers show “ip well under 
artificial light. : ASG: 


Begonia Failing. 

been kind enough to advise me 
May I ask you to tell me what 
Jegonia dropping its leaves 
buds? I enclose some of these. The 
leaf - stem withers and leaves drop, 
although looking perfeetly healthy and strong. 


You have 
several times. 


Flowering growths of Begonia manicata. 


panicle on the upper part. They are small 


and pink in colour, but being borne very 
freely a specimen when at its best ils -de- 


eidedly ornamental. It jis strictly an ever- 
green, so that at all seasons its handsome 
leafage renders it an attractive object. The 
large red hatas that occur on the leaf-stalks 
and undersides of the leaves form a notable 
feature of this Begonia. It is a native of 
Mexico, and sueceeds best in the temperature 
of a warm greenhouse. Propagation is 
effected by division, by putting in the leaves 
as cuttings, or by cutting up the stem and 
Jlaying the pieces in pans of soil or Cocoanut 
refuse. Well-furnished plants of this gpecies 
are, when in bloom, valuable for dropping 
into vases, especially as the handsome leafage 


I keep the Begonia in the greenhouse, where 
theufternoon sun is rather strong. I have until 
now been always very successful with my 
Is it over-watering or does it need 
repot ting? Mrs>}. ©. DANIELL. 
[Though anxious to oblige our readers in 
every way it is impossible to state positively 
the cause of the trouble with your Begonia. 
It is undoubtedly owing to an error of cultiva- 
tion, but what that is we cannot say. Ap- 
parently the roots are in an unhealthy state, 
and the appearance of the leaves sent induces 
us to ask whether the plant has had an excess 
of stimulants of too strong a nature. This 
would injure the more delicate fibrous roots. 
Or the soil may have been kept too wet, in 
which case the results would be much the 
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same. In any attempt to remedy matters the 
roots must receive the first consideration. 
The plant must be turned out of the pot, so 
as to allow the condition of the roots to be 
examined. You will probably find that many 
of them have perished, in which ease all dead 
portions should be cut away and the old soil 
removed as far as possible without disturbing 
the roots too much. Then repot the plant in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or peat, and 
sand. The pot should be sufficiently large to 
take the roots without overcrowding, but at 
the same time too large a pot is not desirable. 
The main object is to get the roots into a good 
healthy condition, when, if necessary, a 
larger pot may be used. If, when the plant 
is turned out of ifs pot, you find the roots in 
good condition, the plant in all probability 
needs repotting, using the same kind of soil 
as above recommended. In any case the plant 
should be shaded from the sun till it is again 
established in the new compost. ] 





Lantanas. 
WERE a greenhouse has to be kept gay at all 
seasons more use might be made of the differ- 
ent gardenevarieties of Lantana than is 
usually done. A generation ago their merits 
were more frequently recognised than they 
are at the present day. It is difficult to under- 
stand why they are so neglected, as they are 
of easy culture, while the flowers are showy 
and borne from spring to autumn. The 
Lantanas are all plants of a shrubby charac- 
ter, some being much more vigorous in 
erowth than others. Their flowers are borne 
in flattened elusters, somewhat suggestive of 
those of a Verbena; indeed, they both belong 
to the same natural order. The cultural re- 
quirements of the Lantana are much the same 
as those of a Wuchsia, except that the stem 
and branches being much thinner they must 
not be kept so dry during the winter as an 
old-established Fuchsia may without injury. 
The Lantanas can be put to a variety of uses, 
both in the greenhouse and out of doors 
during the summer. Neat little bushes that 
will flower for a long time may be grown in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, while they may 
sometimes be seen in standard form. One 
species—-L. salviwfolia—is of such a_ loose 
habit that it may be trained to the roof or 


rafters of the greenhouse. ‘The flowers of 
this ave of a distinct lilae shade. Out of 
doors during the summer large plants are 


often employed for furnishing the beds of 
miscellaneous subjects, which were so much 
in vogue before the war. Some varieties are 
sufficiently dwarf to be used as edgings. 
PrRovAGATION.—They are all readily struck 
from cuttings of the young growing shoots in 
the spring if dibbled into pots of sandy soil 
and placed in a close propagating-case in aA 
gentle heat. Of course, it is very necessary 
to shade them until they are struck. When 
the pots are well furnished with roots the 
plants are greatly benefited by an occasional 
stimulant, and in this way the flowering sea- 
son is greatly prolonged. Lantanas are but 
rarely troubled by insect pests, though if the 
atmosphere is too dry red spider is occasion- 
ally troublesome. A notable feature of some 
of the varieties is the great change in colour 
which takes place in the flowers after ex- 
pansion. KwERs We 


Eleecarpus cyaneus.— This greenhouse 
shrub is remarkably free-flowering, and 
when in bloom attracts, by reason of its 
beauty and distinct appearance. The flowers, 
which hang suspended from the undersides of 
the shoots, are bell-shaped and pure white. 
Their most notable feature is the manner in 
which they are fringed at the mouth, the divi- 


sions being very fine and lace-like. When 
propagated from cuttings this Eleocarpus 
will flower in quite a small state, but if 


grown on if will attain the dimensions of a 
good-sized shrub. It may be grown in a large 
pot or tub for conservatory decoration, and is 
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seen to advantage as a standard, for then the 
drooping flowers are well displayed. The 
secondary branches are disposed in a more or 
less horizontal manner, in the way of Styrax 
japonicum, a style of growth that enables the 
flowers to be seen at their best. This Eleo- 
carpus is a native of Australia, and belongs 
io the Lime family, thus being a relative of 
the showy Sparmannia africana. The flowers 
are succeeded by berries which, when ripe, 
are of a pretty blue colour. From this 
character the specific name of cyaneus is 
derived, but it is sometimes known as HB. 
dentatus and KE. reticulatus. A few years 
ago it was given a First-class Certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, an honour 
which, as shown, it well deserved. It may be 
readily raised from seeds, or cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots will strike’ root without 
difficulty in a gentle heat. Plants obtained in 
this way will flower more freely in a young 
state than seedlings.—W. T. 


Arum Lilies in Summer. 

Witm reference to the note on this subject 
which appeared in a recent number of 
GARDENING I may say that I am convinced 
that Arum Lilies benefit by a complete 
rest in summer, and that the rest is most 
complete when the roots are fully exposed in 
a perfectly dry condition to the greatest heat 
that we experience in this country. -My 
plants were not-at all satisfactory last year, 
and I fancied that they showed symptoms of 
being attacked by the much-dreaded disease 
which I believe is frequently induced by a 
too wet condition of the soil. When the 
foliage died off I shook off all the soil and 
put them under cover, where they were fully 
exposed to the sun. The temperature in the 
house was often 110 degs., so that they were 
subjected to a thorough roasting, and it must 
be confessed that they had a dried-up, rather 
miserable, appearance when potted up about 
the end of August. T certainly did not ex- 
pect any great amount of bloom from them, 
Iny object being simply to stop disease. and 
bring them into a healthy condition again, 
which I considered would be best effected by 
giving them the conditions when at. rest 
which they experience in their native land. 
The result, however, was so good that I shall 
repeat. the treatment, quite small corms 
giving fair-sized flowers. Where Arums show 
signs of deterioration this treatment should 
be tried, for it is the natural habit of this 
plant to become dry for a certain period. 
That treatment, which consists of a reversal 
of natural conditions, must be dangerous, and 
may in the long run have a weakening effect, 
and render the roots liable to fungoid disease, 
which is always waiting to attack plants as 
soon as vitality is lowered. I remember 
visiting a garden where a general collection 
of plants was grown, and the man in charge 
of the Arums said they were the best he had 
ever had, and that he was quite as much sur- 
prised as he was gratified. It appeared that 
when he turned the plants out of doors the 
soil was shaken out on to the rubbish heap 
and forgotten, and fully exposed to a very 
hot sun for some weeks. — This apparently 
rough treatment evidently suited them, for 
they certainly were in very robust health, 
and carrying an abundance of top-grade 
flowers, in fact I never saw a better lot of 
plants. J. CORNHILI. 





Malmaison Carnations.—Plants in G6-inch 
nots that have produced one good bloom each 
should now be shifted into 9-ineh pots, using 
a4 compost of good fibrous loam, lime-rubble, 
a little bone-meal, and soot. These will make 
large plants for next season that will each 
produce from eight to ten. good flowers. The 
plants grow best in a light house, shading the 
glass a very little during the hottest part of 
the day. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The White Virgin’s Bower 
(CLEMATIS MONTANA). 


NaTive of the mountains of India, this 
beautiful Clematis has long been grown in 
svitish gardens, thriving luxuriantly under 
a variety of conditions, such as clothing bare 
dwelling and outhouse walls and other live 
and dead supports, which, during the month 
of May, are festooned with its long, slender 
trails of white Anemone-like flowers. It may 
be used effectively for furnishing pergolas, 
arches, bowers, and large tree-stumps, but by 
far the most charming effect I have ever seen 
was its association with large Hollies, a per- 
gola, and Pine-trees, some of the plants 
having forsaken the pergola for the living 
supports. Under these conditions the grace- 
ful garlands of flowers were intertwined 
among the light branches of the Hollies, pro- 
ducing a picture rarely seen. Blooming with 
the greatest profusion and reaching from one 
tree to another they spread among their living 
supports, thereby creating a scene of unsur- 
passing beauty. Such freedom cannot always 
be allowed this fine old Clematis, but where 
this is possible the sacrifice of space is gener- 
ously returned. Abundani- use can be made 
of this charming subject in the wild garden 
or on the fringe of orchard and woodland, 
where the elegant growth can romp away, 
intermingling with the branches of large 
trees, the flowery trails hanging down from 
a great height. It is often pitiful to see such 
a climber confined below the eaves of some 
low building where its true character can 
never assert itself. One plant I have has 
spread among the branches of a lofty Cedar, 
where it is quite happy and is the subjeet of 
comment by visitors to the gardens when 
white with flowers at such a great height. 

Several of these vigorous climbers are be- 
tween 40 feet and 50 feet high, fighting it out 
with the lofty tops of a group of Corsican 
Pines, where they require neither pruning nor 
support, and inno way damaging the. trees, 
for the Clematis has not that tightening em- 
brace associated with many climbers, such as 
Wistaria, Ivy, Honeysuckle, ete., which are 
the cause of the death of many trees. 

There are several hybrids of this Clematis, 
and very pretty and adaptable they are for 
arbours and similar constructions. C. mon- 
tana rubens, the beautiful rosy-red Chinese 
variety, has quickly established itself as an 
indispensable climber for our gardens, flower- 
ing a month later than the type. 

Several other varieties, notably ©. m. 
lilacina and ©. m. perfecta, have been raised 
possessing larger flowers of a delightful pale 
pink colour and retaining all the good quali- 
ties of the parent. C. Wilsoni is a pure white 
variety which blooms in July, long after CG. 
montana has finished. The flowers are often 
each 5 inches in diameter and the petals are 
of a thicker texture than those of the type. 
This habit of late flowering is a valuable 
characteristic and extends the season of in- 
terest in this group of climbers. This variety 
does not grow so freely with me as those 
above-mentioned. EK. MARKHAM. 





Coroniila montana.—In reference to a re- 
cent note as to the hardiness of the Coronillas, 
I have never had any difficulty’ with this 
species, Which I grow in a raised bed of very 
sandy soil—almost pure sand, in fact. It has 
stood severe winters without being harmed, 
and seems hardier than the showier G. iberica, 
though no doubt the hardiness of this depends 
to some extent upon the soil., I have had it 
high up ina rock wall for some years without 
its suffering and it looks particularly well 
when covered with its bright yellow blossoms. 


C. montana is not quite so well known, but is 
very good—more compact in growth than C, 
iberica.—O..C. C. - 


Thunbergias. : 


Tne Thunbergias have, perhaps, become less 
popular than was at one time the case. ‘Thun- 
bergia alata—tigured on p. 883 and known 
as Black-eyed Susan—is a charming climbing 
plant with slender stems and numerous buff- 
coloured flowers, each having a black centre. 
'T. a. alba is identical in habit, but with white 
blooms, and is less effective than the former. 
soth may be raised in heat from seeds sown 
now, and will be useful throughout summer 
and autumn in the greenhouse. <A distinet 
race is the hard-woodéd Thunbergias, which 
require stove heat and aré useful roof plants. 
They inciude 'T. laurifolia, with pale-blue 
flowers with a white throat; T. Harrisi, a 
Vigorous grower with bold racemes | of 
purplish-blue blossoms with. yellow throat; 
and T. fragrans; with small, dark green 
leaves and pure white tubular flowers. The 
specific name of fragrans is rather a mistake, 
for the blooms are destitute of fragrance. 
This variety flowers during the winter, the 
others jin summer and autumn. ‘'T. natalensis 
succeeds under greenhouse cultivation. The 
hard-wooded Thunbergias require a good 


yellow loam, to which may be added a pro- 


portion of peat, a little well-decayed manure, 
and a sufficiency of sand. Both the annual 
and perennial varieties being liable to attacks 
of red spider, frequent syringing is necessary. 





Ranunculi and Anemones. 


WILL you please give me a little information 
as to the treatment of Ranuneuli and 
Anemones, the Poppy and St. Brigid sorts? 
Should they be taken up in the autumn and 
kept dry through the winter? If so, when is 
the best time to plant them to flower the next 
season? What positions suit them best, sun 
or shade? If left in the ground wotld they 
be less satisfactory than if lifted? f 
** BOURNTA.”’ 


[If you desire success with these tuberous- 
rooted subjects they must be lifted and rested 
each year. The time for lifting them will 
depend upon the date of planting, their flower- 
ing, and maturing. The old florists recom- 
mended February and March for planting the 
Ranunculus, and in your favoured district you 
may certainly plant them in the first-named 
month if the weather be open. They prefer 
deeply-cultivated and moderately rich soil, 
loamy soil with a fair amount of sand, the 
tubers being liable to deeay in wet or ill- 
drained soils. February-planted roots should 
flower and be mature by the end of July, and 
lifting may be done a fortnight later or be- 
fore August is out. Autumn is too late. 
Tollowing the lifting, place them in trays in 
an airy shed or like place and cover with 
sand for a few weeks, finally cleaning and 
storing them in a cool, dry place for the 
winter. Plant 8 inches deep at the time 
Stated. An open sunny position is best, pro- 
vided the soil be not too dry. The Anemones 
may be given like treatment so far as soil 
preparation is concerned, but being hardier 
you may plant them in October and again in 
February in order to obtain a succession. 
Stronger-growing and vigorous-habited, more 
room should be given them, together with 
deeper planting. The season for lifting, them 
ein be guaged from the ripening of the foli- 
age, and the operation should follow within 
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a month. Left permanently in the soil they 


quickly deteriorate, while the Ranunculi may 


perish outright.] 
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Day Lily (Hemerocallis). 


THoucn not a large group, these are all — 
good, and among the best of the hardy 


plants, thriving in any soil and charming as 
large masses in the wild garden or beside 
Plenty of lasting manure, when 
planting the long, fleshy roots during autumn 
or winter, should be dug in, for without this 
they soon exhaust the ground. In the border 
it pays to divide and replant every second or 
third season, but in the wild garden they may 
be left alone for several years, being strong 
enough to hold their own with native plants. 
The flowers, of several sorts, are fragrant 
and useful for cutting, fresh buds opening 
daily upon the long stems to replace those 
open the day before. Not only do they flower 
through several months, ~but the earlier 
kinds often start again in a fine autumn and 
prolong the season. When out of flower their 
foliage is good, and, in some kinds, nearly 


evergreen. Those known in gardens are the 
following :— 
H. AURANTIACA.—In its wild form. this is 


little Known, though a garden variety of it is 
fast becoming common, It Comes nearest to 
H. Dumortieri,-but differs in its much larger 


w 


flowers, longer in the tube, of a deeper red, 
and borne later in the season; they are of a 
bright reddish-orange, opening less widely 
than in other species. It flowered at Kew 
for the first time in July, 1890, and is hand- 
some in leaf and flower, but not nearly so 
good as its form, 

Hf. a. MAJor, the finest of the group, with 
bright orange flowers 6 inches or more across, 
making it one of the most beautiful of hardy 
plants. It came from Japan as a stray seed- 
ling, and has proved hardy, a strong grower, 
free flowering when well rooted, with thick, 
almost fleshy, petals. The flowers are 
prettily shaded with reddish-brown, particu- 
Jarly on the outside and when in bud, and 
open from the end of July in clusters of 
eight to twelve upon branching stems. The 
leaves are handsome, each more than an inch 
wide, strongly ribbed, and gracefully arched, 
the colour varying from grey-green to bright 
and lustrous green. Though slow at first, this 
is a charming plant when established, flower- 
ing far into the autumn in fine seasons. 

H. crrrmna.—This has large, clear pale- 
yellow flowers on stout stems. It is still 
scarce, but promises to be a useful plant. 


H. DumorriertI (syn. H. Sieboldi).—A fine 
dwarf plant of good colour, the flowers deep 


orange-yellow, shaded with bronze, upon 
stout stems of about 2 feet; leaves long and 


tapering. This flowers in May, lasts through 
June, and is good for cutting, the buds 


prettily shaded with reddish-brown. The 
name H. rutilans is often used as a synonym, 
and sometimes for a scarce variety of H. 
Dumortieri, in which the red shading is 
deepest; there is also a scarce double form. 

Ht. FLAVA.—A useful early kind of good. 
eolour, and one of the best hardy perennials. 
It is best massed, the flowers being so short- 
lived that only in bold. groups is their full 
effect seen. When planted in groups beside 
ponds or streams it spreads into luxuriant 
masses with scores of flowers open at once. 
The flower-spikes, seldom above 2 feet high, 
appear in June. Though spread out through 
Murope and Asia, the plant varies little. 

H. ruLtva.—A plant of strong growth, in- 
creasing so fast in some soils as to give 
trouble, and, therefore, best in the wild 
garden, thriving in shade where few other 
plants would live, and very luxuriant in moist 
spots.” It has broad, strap-shaped leaves, 
each 3 feet to 4 feet long. The loose clusters 
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are carried in a loose head upon yery short 
stalks. It is broader in leaf and paler in 
colour than Dumortier’s Day Lily, while the 
flowers are larger and of deeper colour than 
in H. flava, which it resembles in habit. The 
flowers are good for cutting, coming early in 
June upon stems of about 18 inches. 

H. MINOR (Syns. H. graminea, H. gramini- 
folia, and H. pumila).—A pretty little plant, 
rare in gardens, though one of the oldest 
Day Lilies. It forms a neat tuft, the stems 
rising well above the foliage, but rarely a 
foot high in all. Its leaves are of a deeper 
green than in other kinds, the small yellow 
flowers, tinged with green, especially on the 
outside, and slightly fragrant; pretty for 
cutting, being well displayed on branching 
stems. It opens early in June, often flower- 
ing again in the autumn. Good as a rock 
plant, as it is less rambling than the bolder 
sorts, and pleasing in its soft colour. Siberia, 
N. China, and Japan: 

H. THunperci.—A fine dwarf kind, free 
flowering, and one of the best, but not often 
found true to name, though easily. known by 
the flat, thickened upper part of the flower- 
stem. It comes very near to H. flava, but is 
dwarfer and more yigorous, blooming much 
later, with fragrant flowers of a pale sulphur- 








A group of Hemerocallis flava. 


of orange-brown fiowers are pretty, but with- 
out smell. Spread right across Hurope and 
Asia, this species has many varieties, includ- 
ing double and variegated forms of great 
beauty. One of its commonest forms, 
disticha, from Nepaul, differs little, save in 
its smaller flowers, but a variety of this 
(disticha- fl.-pl.), with large, semi-double 
flowers of orange - yellow, shaded with 
crimson, is very pretty, and one of the 
brightest of the group. 

H. Kwawnso, a Japanese form of fulva, of 
rapid growth, has double flowers, is very 
hardy, and suited to dry soils. The -flowers 
are very full, with fleshy petals of bronzy- 
yellow, Shaded red, carried upon stems of 
3 feet or more, and lasting longer than those 
of any other kind. ,There is also a form of 
H. Kwanso with leaves boldly striped, or 
nearly pure white, and vigorous for a plant 
of this nature; the leaves are handsome, but 
the double flowers lack effect and are often 
streaky. 

H. Mrpprenporrri.—A good dwarf kind 
from the Amur region of Siberia, wherice it 
has made its way to Japan. It is a scarce 
plant in gardens, where other kinds often do 
duty-for it. The flowers, of deep orange- 
yellow, show a distinctly rounded tube, and 


yellow, and more open in the throat. It is 
very useful for succession and for cutting, 
blooming in July. Most botanists now treat 
this as a species, though nearly allied to 
some other kinds. 

Hyprips.—There are now many seedlings 
offered by the trade, some of which are good 
and distinct. Luteola, a seedling raised by 
Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, is a plant of 
great vigour and beauty, the flowers coming 
freely upon tall branching stems, and as-large 
as in aurantiaca major—one of its parents. 
Dr. Regel, a late kind, rich in colour, lasts 
well into autumn. ACG 





Aquilegias.—Some of the species of these 
old-fashioned flowens are very beautiful at 
the present time and rank among the choicest 
of hardy flowers. Seeds may now be sown in 
the open ground. The plants need no protec- 
tion during winter, and will be useful next 
spring. Some prefer to sow under glass early 
in the spring and prick out into pans or boxes, 
harden in cold-frames, and transplant into 
the borders in July or August. Seedlings 
raised by sowing now in the open produce 
quite as good results with less trouble, but 
they take a season longer to attain to flower- 
ing size. 
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| FRUIT. 


Fruit Prospects. 


I WAVE a large number of fruit-trees in my 
suburban garden, and usually get good crops 
of fruit, but I think I ean safely say that this 
season will be a long way the worst I have 
ever had. The cause is no doubt the com- 
bination of an exceptionally mild winter with 
the cold winds of April and May. On many 
of the Apple-trees I cannot find half-a-dozen 
Apples, the only tree to make any show of a 
crop at all being a standard of Golden Noble, 
which is doing fairly well. I think I have 
one Blenheim Orange on five or six trees, a 
very few Warner's King, not a single Apple 
on two Allington Pippins, just a sprinkling of 
James Griéve, which with me is a most. con- 
sistent cropper, a few Ellison's Orange and 
Newton Wonder, but all told, on about fifty 
trees, large and small, I doubt if- there are 
150 fruits. Pears are almost as bad, just a 
sprinkling of ~Jargonelle and. ‘Beurré 
d’Amanlis, but a large tree of Marie Louise 
which has never missed a crop in the last ten 
years has not a single fruit. There are just a 
very few Louise Bonné, but no Pitmaston, no 
Conference, and several other kinds with none 
or only one or two fruits. Plums are just as 
bad, and so are Cherries, except Morellos, of 
which there is a fair crop. The Raspberry 
canes were all blackened by the cold winds, 
and what is usually a bumper crop will be 
very meagre indeed. Loganberries, on. the 
other hand, are simply crowded with fruit, 
and so are the Goosbeerries—Currants only a 
medium lot. Another thing I have noticed 
this year is the weakness of some of the new 
growth on bush Pears. The new shoots look 
vigorous, but the wood seems to have no 
strength, many of the new growths bending 
over from the base «as if they had been pulled 
down.—NortH Lonpon. 








Strawherries. 

Tor Strawberry culture a-soil that is inclined 
to be heavy is preferable, but this should be 
well drained. If the soil is at all light, loam 
of a heavy nature, or even road sidings, may 
be added with advantage. Such materials 
Should be well incorporated with the natural 
soil. <A dressing of this sort is far preferable 
to overloading the ground with raw manure. 
Heavy soils should be well manured, using 
only that which is thoroughly rotten, this 
tending to keep it open, horse-manure answer: 
ing best. 

When choosing ground for Strawberry cul- 
ture do not, if possible, select that which is 
low and moist, as though ina dry season the 
Strawberries may do well in such, there is 
always: the risk of the plants falling a prey 
to mildew, and the fruit would be rendere(e 
useless. Just previous to planting, if the soii 
has been newly dug, it is advisable to make 
the ground quite firm by treading, as in this 
the plants will do far better and will not be 
So liable to be lifted by the frost during the 
winter. If the plants have been layered into 
pots it is imperative that before they are 
planted out they be well watered if dry 
weather has prevailed, and it is also a good 
plan to give each plant when placed in posi- 
tion a thorough soaking so as to settle the soil 
round the roots. On light soils we have found 
it advantageous to mulch round each plant 
with some well-decayed manure or such like 
material, leaf-soil answering well, this pre- 
venting the ground round the roots drying 
quickly and necessitating frequent watering. 
In heavy soil this mulch is not so needful, as 
such retains the moisture. The usual dis- 
tance for planting Strawberries—though this 
varies according to the sort—is 2 feet between 
the lines and 18 inches between the plants in 


their 
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the lines. They may, of course, in the case 
of plants from which a quantity of fruit is 
expected the first year, be planted more 
closely, but if this is done every other plant 
should.be cut out the second season. Many 
people complain that their plants fail to crop 
the first year, but this is due in a great 
measure to the layering being delayed, with 
the result that planting is not done until very 
late in the autumn, the plants not having 
sufficient time to make roots and crowns. 
Layering early and planting early will give 
reward the following season if the 
weather at flowering time is propitious. 





Leaf Curl in Peaches. 

PEACH LEAF CURL Seems somewhat strongly in 
evidence this year in many districts, and many 
different views have been put forward as to 
the probable cause of the same. I think my- 
self it is largely attributable to a sudden 
change in temperature just when the foliage 
of the trees is in a particularly tender condi- 
tion. The argument against this is sometimes 
advanced that some varieties are always more 
or less subject to it, but I think this may be 
traced to the fact that they are constitution- 
ally weaker, and, consequently, more suscepti- 
ble. This may arise from more than one 
cause; either that the variety is naturally 
weaker or it is the outcome of a bad stock. 
There are very few seasons when a sudden 
cold snap, however brief in duration, is not 
experienced, and it is certainly feasible that 
iis action on very tender foliage may be as 
prejudicial to this and lead to certain results 
as it does to tender vegetables. One is the 
more inelined to think so when we do not 
find trees affected in a similar way under 
glass. 

IT think Peach leaf curl is one of the many 
gardening troubles from which we are hardly 
likely to claim perfect immunity. So far as 
outside culture-is concerned it can only be 
rendered less troublesome by selecting and 
planting clean, healthy trees.. The amateur in 
fruit culture often finds that his trouble does 
not arise from the atmospherie influence noted 
above, but from a visit from aphides, which, 
being neglected, have caused the foliage to 
curl up, and, consequently, render the task of 
getting rid of the enemy all the more difficult. 
—HE. B. S., Hardwick. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vines, Peaches, etc., in cold house.—The 
cost of fuel is so high this winter that I con- 
template doing away with all heat. Would it 
be possible to grow Cherries against the wal! 
of the high plant-house (the staging is rotten, 
and therefore must be removed or renewed), 
and would Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines be 
safe without any heat? Of course, the climate 
here is a mild one, but there may be an excep- 
tional winter. Is it necessary to have heat to 
raise Tomatoes, or would they answer alright 
raised in a frame with some bottom-heat?— 
DEVON. 

[Cherries trained as single or double cor- 
dons would succeed on the back wall of the 
house in question provided the stage was 
taken away and that there would be no other 
obstruction to the free passage of light. <A 
special border some 18 inches deep with 
6 inches to 9 inches of drainage heneath it 
should be provided for the trees to be planted 
in. This need not be more than 8 feet to 
4 feet in width for the first two seasons. The 
border should consist of good turfy loam 
which has been dug some six to nine months 
and stacked, with a liberal quantity of old 
mortar, wood-ashes, and burnt soil added to 
it to ensure both porosity and the needful 
amount of calcareous matter. With regard 
to Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines you should, 
in your favourable climate, sueceed with 
these without artificial] heat, as we presume 
you do not wish to start either or all into 
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growth early in the season. 
Peaches, ete., when at rest would be quite 
safe under glass Guring the winter. Toma- 
toes can be suecessfully raised in a hotbed” 
frame during Jate winter or early spring, a 
good time being from the second week in 
Iebruary up to the first week in March. ] 
Treatment of Apple-tree.—I have a three: 
tier horizontal cordon Apple-tree (Beauty of 
sath) planted last December. ‘The lower tier 
is well furnished with shoots, the two upper 





tiers have shoots, which flowered at the ends ~ 


of the branches, but no intermediate side 
shoots. The branches are about 3 feet long. 


Should I eut back the tiers, and, if so, when? 
How should I treat them to make them break? 
—W. Bunsury (L7.-Cor,): j 

[The tree in question should have had its 
leading shoots shortened back in March last, 
{hose on the lower tier to about half their 
length and those on the upper tier to about 
9 inches in length. This would have ensured 
the regular breaking ‘of the young wood. re- 
tained. Your best way is, if growths are not 
being produced in a satisfactory: manner on 
either tier, to eut them back now as recom- 
mended above. 
ing until autumn, as there is just the chanee 
that the new growths will become ripened ere 
Winter sets in.] 

The Apple crop.—I do not know what the 
general experience may be as to Apple pro- 
spects for the current season, but regret to 
Say so far as this neighbourhood is concerned 
the crop is almost a total failure. 
thought the succession of frosts when the 
trees were in bloom was of sufficient severity 
to account for the non-setting; possibly they 
were sharper than we ba rgained for, and that 
this-may be responsible for the collapse. J] 
am inclined to put it down to a different cause. 
This is, that owing to the very heavy crop 
earried by the lInajority of trees, they were 
unable to satisfactorily accomplish the two 
things, carry the crop through and perfect the 
fruit-buds for another season, and this the 
more so because trees in sheltered spots where 
naturally proteeted from frosts are as bare of 
fruit as those in the open, and it applies 
equally to very free and shy croppers. It is 
regrettable because the Apple is such a useful 
fruit, especially. in small households, and 
would have been the more weleome this year 
when the price of sugar and the difficulty of 
obtaining it is likely to put a stop to the pro- 
spect of utilising all the small fruits for jam- 
making; indeed, I fear tn this latter direction, 
unless there is a chance of selling, very much 
of the fruit, so far as small gardens are con: 
cerned, will be wasted. In the matter of the 
trees with practically no fruit, one ean hope 
the trees may thoroughly perfect the buds 
and give us an extra crop ‘another season. 
teferring to the matter of frost, mentioned 
earlier in the note, I regret to say we are 
gebting it very late this year, and on the 
nights of June 5th and 6th it proved of suffi- 
cient severity to cut Beans, Potatoes, and 
other tender things in low-lying districts.— 
HW. B. S., Hardwick. 

Orchard-house.—Trees in pots and tubs will 
now require a good deal of attention in re- 
spect to watering, as the admission of ample’ 
volumes of fresh air, combined with sunheat, 
eauses the soil, mow thoroughly permeated 
with roots, to dry very quickly. Mulehing 
and top-dressing with rich compost to keep 
the fruit swelling and the trees in vigorous 





health are other details that must not he. 


overlooked, and that stimulants in accord- 
ance with the needs of crop should be given 
when water is afforded goes without saying. 
The free use of the Syringe or hose will keep 
the foliage healthy and elean, and may be 
liberally indulged in exeept wlten the fruit on 
any of the trees is approaching ripeness. If 
Plums are grown, care should be taken to use 
soft water for syringing them with, as hard 
water is apt to spoil the appearance of the 
fruit. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





| The Mock Oranges (Philadelphus). 


/ Tur Mock Oranges, or Philadelphuses, blos- 
/ som after the bulk of the spring-flowering 
shrubs is over, and may be considered as the 
forerunners of the smaller, summer-flowering 
set. Moreover, they are very beautiful when 
in bloom, and the majority are fragrant, 

whilst there are few gardens where one or 
more ispecies or hybrids cannot be grown. In 
most cases the flowers are white, but in one 
or two instances the petals have purple 
blotches wt the base. A good deal of varia- 
)tion in habit is noticeable, for there are 
| bushes of all sizes, from the large-growing P. 











wrandiflorus, which sometimes grows 18 feet 
br more high, to the dwarf LP. microphyllus, 
which is sometimes fully developed at a height 
bf 2 fect. They are natives of S.E. Europe, 
Asia Minor, China, and the United States of 
America. Some have been introduced any 
veurs, while a few have made their appear- 
ince during the present century or last de- 
rade of last cantury. In addition- tothe 
Wecies there is a very beautiful series of 
lybrids raised by the lute M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, a typical one being P. Lemoinei. 

The Mock Oranges thrive in ordinary gar- 
fen soil, but show a partiality for good loam. 
they are gross feeders, and where the soil is 
voor it is a good plan to apply a good surface 
lressing of well-decayed manure now and 
hen. Although they will grow in semi-shade, 
TR open position is desirable, and it is ad- 
isable io so arrange their planting that the 
oots of vigorous-growing trees are not likely 





to interfere with them. 


years, but the hybrids, of which P. Lemoinei 
is an example, give the best results if pruned 
annually. This pruning should be carried out 
as soon as the blooms fade, and the old flower: 
ing wood should be eut away to where vigor- 
ous young shoots are being formed. In many 
instanees they can be removed to the ground- 
line. Their removal allows the full energy 
of the plant to be concentrated upon the pro- 
duction of vigorous young shoots; which, in 


Philadelphus Lemoinet var. Varginal. 


the course of the summer, grow from 2 feet 
fo 3 feet long, and bloom from end to end the 
following June. Propagation is easily carried 
out by means of young shoots 4 inches or 
® inches long inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame during June and July. The eomimonest 
species is 

P. coronartus, the Mock Orange or Syringa 
of gardens. The latter name, by the way, is 
unfortunate, for it is also the scientific 
generic name of the Lilac, and it frequently 
lends to confusion amongst people who are 
not conversant with the peculiarities of plant 
names. PLP. coronarius is a very free-flowering 
bush, sometimes more than 12 feet high, with 


a considerable spread, its fragrant, creamy- 
white flowers being each over 1 
and borne in good-sized racemes in June. It 


inch across, 


is a native of S.H. Hurope and Asia Minor, 


and appears to have been grown in England 
Since the earliest recorded days of horticul- 


The strong-growing 
species ravely need pruning, while the dwarf 
P. microphyllus can also be left unpruned for 
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ture. There are several varieties, some with 
double flowers, some with variegated leaves, 
and one of dwarf habit, but all are inferior 
to the type. 

P. GRANDIFLORUS, a vigorous shrub intro- 
duced from the United States upwards of a 
century ago, is also a desirable bush. Some- 
times over 18 feet high, it grows into a large, 
wide-spreading bush, and bears pure white 
flowers, which are each over 2 inches across. 
Those who find the scent of the common Mock 
Orange too powerful should plant P. grandi- 
florus, for its flowers are almost, if not quite, 
seentless. The variety laxus is a peculiarly 
free-flowering variety, the blooms rather 
smaller than those of the type and the branch 
system looser. 

P. Fatconert is another large-growing 
bush, and very beautiful when at its best, but, 





unfortunately, it cannot be relied upon to 
bloom so freely as the others already men- 
tioned. Its pure white flowers are each about 
14 inches and less strongly scented 
than those of P. ecoronarius. 

P. LATIFOLIUS is another strong-growing 
species of the P. grandiflorus type; in fact, it 
is sometimes:-called P. grandiflorus var. flori- 
bundus. It grows quite as tall as Py grandi- 
florus, and its pure white flowers are very 
similar in appearance. It, however, blossoms 
that 


ACTOS, 


even more freely than species, and is 
well worth planting as an isolated bush. 

P. MAGDALENA grows about 6 feet hieh 
and forms a rather dense mass of slender 
branches.” It is a native of W. China and 
was introduced to Franee about 1895.- The 
flowers are white and each about 3 inch 


Merosgss. 
P. MICROPHYLLUS isa dense bush from 2 feet 
to 4 feet high, with small, twiggy branches, 
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tiny grey-green leayes, and powerfully . fra- 
grant white flowers. -It is an excellent little 
bush and was used by M. Lemoine as a parent 
for some of his best hybrids. P. microphyllus 
is a native of W. North America. 


P. MEXICANUS is a rather tender species 
from Mexico, suitable for the south-west 
counties, but not hardy about London. It 
grows 6 feet or 8 feet high and bears large, 
handsome, fragrant flowers, each about 
2 inches across. In the variety Coulteri the 
petals are blotched with purple, and by using 
it as a parent a hybrid with purple-blotched 
flowers has been raised. This is ealled 
purpureo - maculatus. It resembles the 
Lemoinei group in habit and in size of 
flowers, but is rather less hardy. than 


P. LeMOINET, which, when left unpruned, 
grows about 4 feet high but plants pruned 
annually are usualiy about 38 feet in height, 
the majority of the hybrids hang of similar 
growth. P. Lemoinei is very free-flowering 
and its variety erectus may be included as 
one of the most useful twelve _ flowering 
shrubs. Other useful hybrids are Avalanche 
(very large pure white blossoms), Fantasie 
(also with very fine white flowers), Boule 
dArgent (double white), P-avillon blane 
(flowers white and large), Rosace (flowers 
semi-double, each 2 inches to 8 inches across), 
and Virginal (here figured), with double 
flowers. The hybrids are usually seen at 
their best when planted in groups and pruned 
annually. In unpruned plants the branen 
system is inclined to become very dense and 
the flowering branches short, the graceful 
habit which is such a charm of pruned plants 
being thus lost. 





Holly Under Trees. 


I smouLD be greatly obliged if you would tell 
me if Hollies will grow under other trees as 
a hedge. I live 600 feet above sea-level and 
have the annoyance of some very ugly build- 
ings near at hand which I wish to hide, winter 
as well as summer. There is a Lime-tree for 
height, but I want a hedge (evergreen) at 
least 4 feet (better 5 feet) high. -If Hollies 
will not do, to what height will Derberis 
grow ; whic ‘h is the best for my purpose? The 
Soil iy poor, having been starved for years (f 
only came here last autumn), but it ean be 
well manured (artificially) this time. What 
is the best time to move Hollies and Berberis? 
Hi. ANNE HO.Lrton. 

[There is no doubt that the common Holly 
will form the most desirable evergreen hedge 
under the conditions named, provided good 
plants are obtained and the ground is well 
prepared beforehand. This should be done by 
digging to a depth of a couple of feet and 
about a yard wide, incorporating with the 
soil some well-decayed manure and replacing 
the poor soil by some of superior quality. In 
any case the poor subsoil should not be 
brought to the surface, but be well broken 
up and allowed to remain at. the bottom. 
Hollies may be moved early in May or at the 
latter part of September. Provided they have 
been annnally transplanted, Hollies up to 
4 feet or 5 feet in height may be planted with 
but little risk. It will be of great assistance 
to the plants if they are kept watered the first: 
summer at least after planting. In selecting 
planis for hedges it is very essential that 
they are well furnished with branches at the 
bottom. Berberis Darwini and B. stenophyla 
are also good hedge plants, but are not the 
equal of the Holly for general purposes. 
When large they do not transplant readily. 
These should be clipped when the flowers 
fade. Though objected to by some on the 
ground of ifs common appearance the oval- 
leaved Privet forms a good hedge or screen 
of rapid growth, and, compared with the 
Holly, the plants are cheap. This Privet will 
form a dense hedge up to 6 feet or more in 
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height, and needs to be clipped two or three 
times during the summer. The Privet may be 


planted iat any time during the autumn. In - 


severe winters it is apt to lose some of its 
leaves. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum).— 
This is certainly entitled to rank among the 
most useful of our flowering shrubs, as_ it 
flowers for the early part of July onwards, 
when hardy shrubs in bloom are by no means 
numerous. What is more, it is a good town 
shrub, and well-flowered examples may be 
met with in some of the congested districts 
within the London area... It is usually met 
with as a rather upright shrub, from 5 feet 
to 8 feet in height, and of a somewhat loose 
disposition. In any case the plants should be 
stopped freely when young, in order to lay the 
foundation of a bushy habit, otherwise they 
will run up thin and weak. The large size of 
the rich golden-yellow flowers, and the length 
of time over which they continue to develop 


_ are also notable features of this Broom. Like 


most of its allies, the roots of this Spartium 
are but few in number, with scarcely any 
fibres. On this account they transplant 
badly, and are, consequently, either grown in 
pots till permanently planted or sown where 
they are to grow. Though the roots are few, 
they are of a deep, descending nature, and, 
consequently, the plant resists drought even 
in sandy soils. I have seen this Broom doing 
well on exposed places on the east coast, 
where few plants would sueceed.—T. W. 


Fabiana imbricata. — Although this is too 
tender for general cultivation in the British 
Isles, it thrives in the south-west counties, 
where it forms a bush 8 feet to 5 feet high. 
Even in more northerly counties it may be 
sometimes met with in good condition out of 
doors, more particularly when it has been 
planted at the foot of a warm wall. Belong- 
ing to the Solanum family, its foliage is sug- 
gestive of that of a Heath, whilst its flowers 
do not resemble those of any of the Solanums 
in outward appearance. The tiny evergreen 
leaves are arranged after the manner of those 
of the Heaths. The white, tubular flowers, 
each about 4 inch long, are produced singly 
from short growths, practically from all parts 
of the branches, during late May or June. 
When well flowered it is very attractive. 
Cuttings of young shoots root readily during 
summer, and the plant thrives well in light, 
loamy soil. Wherever it can be grown out-of- 
doors it should certainly be given a trial. 
It is found wild in’ Peru and other places, 
whence it was originally introduced about 
eighty years ago. 

Prinsepia sinensis.—The value of this 
handsome shrub becomes more and more ap- 
parent with the passing’ years. This Prin- 
Sapia is a perfectly hardy, vigorous, and 
fast-growing shrub; the young leaves and the 
flowers have never been injured by spring 
frosts, and it can be said of it that it is the 
best contribution Mongolia has made. to our 
gardens. Prinsepia sinensis has proved difti- 
cult to propagate, but two years ago it pro- 
duced for the first time a little fruit, and this 
seed has germinated. It is possible, too, with 
skill and patience to increase this plant by 
cuttings, but until the Arnold Arboretum 
plants produce good crops of fruit Prinsepia 
sinensis will not be common in this country. 
If it could be obtained in sufficient quantities 
it would make a beautiful and impenetrable 
hedge, as the stems and branches are armed 
with sharp spines.—HorTIicuLTURE. 

Seed pods on Rhododendrons.—It would be 
greatly to the advantage of Rhododendrons if 
the fact were more generally recognised that 
the development of a mass of seed pods in- 
flicts a great strain on the plants. It will be 


found of great service to the plants if the pods 
are removed as soon as the blossoms are over. 
This applies even more particularily to the 
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choice varieties, which are probably obtained 


in the shape of small plants. The difference 
in growth between a small specimen carrying 
several clusters of seed pods and one from 
which they have been removed is very notice- 
able. 

Helichrysum rosmarinifolium (syn. Ozo- 
thamnus rosmarinifolius).—Where it sueceeds 
this is a charming evergreen shrub with small 
Rosemary-like leaves. It flowers in June. 
Quite recently in a Sussex garden I saw 
several plants of it each about 5 feet high 
and smothered with clusters of snow-white 
blossoms. It is a native of Tasmania, and) 
therefore should be given a warm, sheltered 
position, otherwise it is Hable to be injured 
by frost. The flowers, if cut when fully ex: | 
panded and hung upside down in a room free! 
from dust, are practically everlasting, and 
form excellent material for winter decora- 
tion._-H. M. 

Erica cinerea.—Th's Heather is now in 
flower, and in its varieties is welcome in the 
rock garden, where if makes good bushes in 
a short time and flowers freely. It has given) 
rise to numerous varieties, of which alba, 
atropurpureamand coecinea seem’ about the 
best. I have two big plants of BE. cinerea! 
atropurpurea in the rock garden, and these | 
are laden with deep purple flowers. It has 
been in bloom all. June, and to all appearance | 
will last for a long time yet. FE. cinerea and 
its varieties do not require peat, and will do 
well in light loam.—S. Arnerr. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


A reader’s valuation of the Aspidistra.— 
Many of us who are interested in the westhetie | 
side of house furnishing are constantly tilting | 
against the almost universal use of. the! 
Aspidistra. It is a very unlovely thing, aud| 
appears to have gained its popularity solely | 
on account of the fact that it is impossible to | 
kill it. It can apparently be left without | 
water for weeks together and continues to in-| 
crease and replenish the earth under the most | 
adverse conditions. TIT. think GARDENING | 
would be doing a very real service if it could | 
point to another plant move pleasing -in ay | 
pearance and equally hardy. Anyway, the! 
British people seem to have entirely lost all | 
individuality in the choice of growing plants, | 
for almost every house among the middle} 
classes and working people contains one of) 
these sad-looking specimens of greenstuff. If) 
the -editor of GARDENING cannot suggest any 
alternative to the Aspidistra he would, I con-| 
sider, be doing a national service if he would) 
present the public with some safe recipe for’ 
killing off some of the existing ones, for they i 
tend to become almost as great a nuisance in 
our houses as the Thistle is in our fields. 
Although I write this in a flippant way I am) 
quite serious about it, and ina forthcoming | 
exhibition in which completely furnished ins 
teriors will be shown I should like to be able | 
to point to GARDENING as an authority, and| 
as having proposed some really effective | 
alternative to the Aspidistra.—H. P. SHAP- 
LAND. a | 

[We publish the above relative to the un 
suitability of this universal favourite for 
rooms, and shall be glad to hear what our 
numerous readers and devotees of the plant 
have to say.—Ep.] os 

Early-flowering Cladioli.—lor cutting, the 
early forms of Gladioli are very useful. Chief 
among them is, of course, G. Colvillei albus. 
G. Blushing Bride .is a pink form of the 
above, and isadmirable for cutting. G. Acker 
manni, a brick-red Gladiolus, can be recom: 
mended as well as G. coccineus.. These may 
all be hastened in respect of blooming if put 




















out in beds in cold-frames, while those men- 


tioned lend themselves to mild forcing in pots 
for greenhouse decoration.—A Scortisu GAR- 
DENER. t. 
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F THE WEEK’S WORK. 


E Southern Counties. 


| Herbaceous borders.—These now require 
| frequent attention, as flower-stems should be 
| Femoved as the plants pass out of bloom, and 
support afforded in the shape of neat stakes 


to those pushing up, or which may be 
approaching the flowering stage. Afford 
copious supplies of water to all moisture- 


 Joving subjects in hot, dry weather, as neglect 
in this particular leads to indifferent results 
and disappointment. After each application 
of water run the Dutch hoe through the soil 
to loosen and aerate the surface. Place 
i Stakes of suflicient strength and height for 
| the support of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
) and Michaelmas Daisies before the growths 
| become broken down by high winds. Remove 
dead flowers from plants on rockeries, dry or 
/ wall gardens, and water all such as require 
dit: 
/ Rose garden.—Pick off dead blooms as they 
+ fade, and keep the foliage clear of aphides by 
| Syringing with an insecticide. Keep a look 
out for suckers, and cut them clean out when 
/any are found. Ply the hoe frequently, not 
,only to keep weeds under, but to intercept 
evaporation. Water whenever necessary and 
) give stimulants in the shape of liquid or arti- 
| ficial manure, as may be deemed requisite to 
,encourage new and vigorous grawth and 
Jensure a good succession of bloom: on ‘Teas 
|and their hybrids, ete. _ Remove flower-buds 
from cuttings inserted last autumn, and en- 
“Courage free growth by watering and hoeing 
| between the rows at frequent intervals. 
i Hardy fruit garden.—Net Cherries of early 
(/maincrop and late varieties on walls as 
)securely as possible, otherwise blackbirds 
and thrushes will take heavy toll of the 
fruit. sefore doing so see that the foliage 
/and young growths are clea n, as it is a some- 
What troublesome matter to deal with after- 
‘Wards. If black-fly attacks the Morellos 
‘Syringe at once with Quassia extract. This 
,€an be used for this purpose with safety up 
‘to the time the fruits commence colouring. 
|Pinally thin, as soon as stoning is complete, 
‘the fruit on Peach and Nectarine-trees, and 
/guard against over-cropping. The orthodox 
‘mumber—i.c., one Peach to every 12 inches 
Square,and one Nectarine to every 9 inches 
Square of wall surface covered by the trees 
Should never be exceeded. Test the border 
frequently and water whenever the soil is 
‘approaching a dry condition. Feeding from 
the surface, either with liquid or fertilisers, 
‘also requires attention if fine luscious fruits 
are desired. Where brown-rot fungus and 
other fungoid diseases peculiar to hardy 
fruit-trees are giving trouble, spray at once 
with suitable remedies, and do not allow the 
‘infection to increase and run the risk of ruin- 
ing the trees. The same remark also applies 
fo insect pests, part icularly caterpillars and 
aphis, which are giving much trouble. this 
Season. Proceed with the layering of early 
Varieties of Strawberries into small pots to 
afford plants both for forcing in pots and 
planting outdoors the first week in August. 


| 
| 


_ Kitchen garden.—Pinch out side growths 
on Tomatoes, and as growths extend «secure 
the main stem either to wall, stakes, or some 
Kind of support. Keep the roots well sup- 
Plied with moisture and afford stimulants as 
Soon as the fruits on the lowermost trusses 
commence to swell off. A mulch of short 
litter, if no good manure is Available, with 
Wood ashes mixed with it, will also prove 
beneficial. To hasten the swelling of the 
pods on Broad Beans pinch-out the tops and 
burn them should they be infested with 
black-fly. Encourage successional breadths 
to crop well by sprinkling and hoeing in 
artificial manure occasionally. 
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Midland Counties, 


Peaches and Nectagrines on a south wall 
have finished stoning and the fruits will now 
be finally thinned, leaving the crop distri- 
buted over the trees as evenly as possible. 
The condition of the trees must, to a great 
extent, determine the number of fruits to be 
left. One fruit to each square foot of sur- 
face is a fairly heavy crop, even for the 
healthiest trees, which should not be allowed 
to carry more than this on the average. Over- 
cropping is a very serious mistake, resulting 
in small fruit of inferior quality and exhaust- 
ing the trees so that they require at least a 
season to recover. The trees should be ex- 
amined frequently and the latenals pinched, 
pushing the foliage on-one side, or removing 
a leaf here and there to fully expose the fruits 
fo the sun. The watering and syringing of 
the trees must be attended to regularly. These 
operations should be performed late in the 
afternoon or evening. Trees bearing heavy 
crops of fruit require bountiful supplies of 
water and liquid-manure at intervals to 
thoroughly moisten the soil and roots to a 
good depth.. If liquid-manure is unobtainable 
a top-dressing of an approved artificial 
manure should be given occasionally and 
thoroughly watered in. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations required to 
flower from the end of October onwards haye 
been stopped for the last time. Where these 
plants can be grown in sufficient quantities it 
is well to arrange them in two batches, the 
one batch being stopped for the last time 
about the first week in July and the other, 
say, three or four weeks later. This will en- 
sure a good succession of flowers during the 
winter and spring. When stopping these 
plants a study should be made of the different 
varieties, as some grow more freely than 
others. Care must be taken to keep the plants 
free from aphides, which are frequently a 
great trouble at this season. 

Carrots.—Another sowing of stump-rooted 
varieties nay now be made on a south border 
for ~supplying tender young roots. during 
November and December. This sowing may 
be made on ground previously occupied by 
early Potatoes. The drills should be drawn 
at 9 inches apart and 1 inch deep. Thin the 
plants as soon as they are large enough, 
leaving a space of 4 inches between each 
plant. Give a dusting of soot occasionally, 
and frequently hoe’ the surface soil between 
the rows. 

Autumn-sown Onions which have not yet 
commenced to ripen should be broken down 
at once preparatory to their being pulled and 
stored. As soon as the bulbs have attained 
to a fair size, and before any signs of splitting 
can be observed, they should be carefully 
lifted and well harvested before placing them 
under cover. Autumn-sown Onions are fre- 
quently allowed to remain too long on the 
land before lifting, with the result that they 
do not keep well. 

Maincrop Onions have required liberal 
waterings. Where the ground is well drained 
one can hardly over-water this erop during 
dry, hot weather, occasional applications of 
well-diluted liquid-manure greatly assisting 
the erop. 

Shallots are now ready for lifting. If the 
weather remains dry they are spread out in 
the open and turned over each day. Should 
the weather become wet or unsettled the 
ripening will be completed in a cold frame. 

Outdcor Tomatoes are now making good 
progress. The plants are confined to one stem 
and lateral growths removed as they appear. 
The roots now need larger supplies of water, 
but until a good ¢rop is secured and the fruits 
are swelling, stimulants will be withheld. 
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Biennials.—The sowing of biennials, such as 
Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, Forget-me-not, and similar things, 
can now be attended to. These should be 
sown in a sheltered place in light soil, and if 
that be not sufliciently damp artificial water- 
ing must be resorted to. Some shade the-seed 
bed by means of mats or boughs, but this 
practice is apt to encourage the attentions of 
slugs—always prevalent where seedlings are 
in question. As soon as the young plants are 
of sufficient size they may be transferred to 
nursery beds, in which they will remain until 
required. ; 


Orchids.—In most gardens, even although 
there may be no regular Orchid-house, a few 
plants are generally grown. These may in- 
clude the Cypripediums, Celogyne eristata, 
Phaius grandifolius, and others of the more 
accommodating sorts, and the time to attend 
to their needs is just when they are starting 
into growth. Some plants may not actually 
require to be repotted, but, in any ease, it is 
a good plan to overhaul them and to see that 
the drainage is in order. Old and spent soil 
should be carefully pieked away and replaced 
with a mixture of fibrous peat and Sphagnum, 
chopping the latter fine. Although Orehids 
succeed in an open compost-it does not follow 
that loose potting should be practised. On 
the contrary, the compost ought to be pressed 
in as firmly as possible, and the roots will 
very quickly make their way into suitable 
soil. 


Young Vines.—Tune is, perhaps, the best. 
month in which to plant young Vines into 
permanent quarters. If these have been 
raised from eyes and on turves at home, the 
operation is a simple, and almost in variably a 
successful, one. Plant the turves bodily in an 
aperture of suitable dimensions, surroundthem 
with fine soil, and water with lukewarm 
water in order to settle them into position. 
When young Vines are -in pots, however, the 
soil ought to be earefully washed away from 
the roots, unlacing these and spreading them 
out earefully. Fine soil must then be laid 
over them and the whole carefully firmed. In 
such cases it may be necessary to shade the 
young plants for a week or so until the roots 
get to work. When growth is visible a com- 
fortable atmosphere, fairly moist, ought to be 
aimed at, and if all goes well the Vines ought 
to reach the top of tle house by the end of 
the season. 


Wall fruit.—Unfortunately, wall trees will 
give but a trifling return this season, but they 
must not, therefore, be neglected. It is poor 
policy to ease off the work in connection with 
wall trees because, for onee in a quarter of a 
century, they have been hard hit by untoward 
weather conditions. On the contrary, they 
ought to be more sedulously nursed, in order 
that their health, interfered with by bitter 
winds and sea spray, as has been the ease in 


these gardens, may be restored and main- 
tained. Mulching, watering, and the usual 
routine of summer pruning, and so forth, 


should be more. diligently attended to than 
ever, 


Vegetable garden.—Spinach, or one of its 
substitutes, ought to be regularly sown. In 
a neighbouring garden the other day I saw 
good breadths of both Spinach Beet and Sea- 
kale Beet, and while these are earlier than 
one may quite approve of, yet their value, 
should a dry period iset in, is undeniable. A 
sowing of Peas may again be got in, using 
The Pilot, Gradus, or an approved early 
variety. I*urther sowings in this district are 


speculative. Sow Chervil, Mustard and 
Cress, and saladings as necessary. Continue 
the cleaning of and forking among. late 


Potatoes. W. McGuFroae. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


Ir smaller than some of the fortnightly 
meetings immediately preceding it, that held 
on the above-named date was not without its 
interest or attractions. Hardy flowers were 
particularly prominent, the Delphiniums, for 
example, in great banks, being here and there 
quite first rate. Sweet Peas and Sweet 
Williams, popular and easily grown both, 
also came in for much admiration; not less so 
the Shirley Foxgloves, a new race evolved by 
the Rey. W. Wilks through many years, and 
characterised by giant stature, wide colour 
range, and wrichly-marked flowers. For 
them we predict as warm a reception and as 
widespread a popularity as the Shirley 
Poppies received, both having come from-the 
same source. Choice Orchids were in fair 
numbers, together with high-class novelties. 
Superb new Strawberries were also on view. 
The occasion was made memorable, too, by an 
early visit from Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, who, accompanied by Princess 
Mary, spent much time inspecting the ex- 
hibits. It is the first occasion on which Her 
Majesty has paid a. visit, to a fortnightly 
meeting. She was_received by Lord Lam- 
bourne, the president, and Mr. Dykes, secre- 
tary. 
HARDY FLOWERS. 

As already hinted, the Delphiniums were 
the most prominent of these, the fine banks 
of them constituting imposing features. 
Quite the aristocrat of them all was Millicent 
Blackmore, seen in the group from Messrs. 
Blackmore and-Langdon, Bath. <A noble and 
finished spike, mauve coloured in the main, 
and with flowers easily disposed, it told well. 
Legionaire (intense Gentian blue), Sir 
Douglas Haig, Lord Lansdowne, Ampere, and 
Queen Mary were other fine sorts in an excel- 
lent lot. Blue Queen (azure-blue self) from 
this firm secured an Award of Merit. Another 
novelty, Marjorie Ferguson, from Mr. G. 
Ferguson, The Hollies, Weybridge, gained a 
like award. It is of sky-blue and mauve 
colour, beautiful and refined, though, as 
shown, rather short of spike. Messrs. R. H. 
sath, Ltd., Wisbech, also contributed a fine 
lot! of these flowers. The Alalse, Willie 
O’Brien (sky-blue self), Pierre Petit (Gentian- 
blue and pale purple), Lavanda, and Tur- 
quoise heing the more prominent. 'Three big 
stands of Delphiniums, too, may be said to 
have constituted an exhibit from Mr. ~- W. 
Wells, junr., Merstham, the varieties being 
Juster Lutgen (deep purple), Mrs. A. Car- 
negie (mauve and blue), and The Alake (in- 
tense purple). Chief among the hardy flowers 
from Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
were the Astilbes and Iris Kmmpferi, the 
latter in mixture. The finer Astilbes were 
Vesta and Venus, both tall and graceful, and 
having extended plumes with the flowers and 
spikelets easily disposed. They are pink 
coloured, of different shades. Gloria is of 
deeper colour, but a more densely-formed 
spike. The Irises were varied and - good. 
Campanula Raineri and Clematis integrifolia 
were remarked. Mr. Clarence WDlliott had a 
capital lot of Campanula Bellardi miranda (a 
pale silvery-blue of great flower freedom: it 
was in capital form). CC. pulla Hlacina was 
also noted. A group of Dianthus Atkinsoni 
was brilliance itself. It is, however, a 
garden, not an exhibition, plant, dazzling in 
the sunlight, but iosing appreciably in a 
clouded hall. From the Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, came a display of Sweet 
Williams of a particularly good strain. 
Arranged on the floor in three colours—pink, 
searlet, and white—a semi-circular. group 
afforded proof of good garden effect. The 
plants were in pots, and while bushy habited 
and freely flowered, were true to colour. 
“The Shirley’’ Foxglove,- the new race 
already referred to, shown by Mr. W. Bb. 
Cranfield, Enfield, came in for a goodly share 


of appreciation, the remarkable stature, 
handsome spikes, and richly-blotched flowers, 
appealing to all. They are destined, we doubt 
not, for great popularity. An Award of 
Merit was granted to the strain. Messrs. 
G. Jackman and Son, Woking, had a group of 
Helenium cupreum Crimson Beauty. It is 
dwarf: habited and free. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, contributed choice shrubs as Gaya 
(Plagianthus) glabrata, Crinodendron = or 
Tricuspidaria, Carpenteria, . Desfontainea 
spinosa, and the pretty white-flowered Rho- 
dodendron micranthum., WHrica cinerea (in 
variety), Acantholimon venustum, Lilium 
Browni, and Dracocephalum japonicum were 
also noted. Misses Hopkins, Messrs. Rich 
and Co., and R. Tucker and Sons also showed 
hardy flowers. 


SWEET PEAS. 


The best group of these was from Mr. 
Robert Bolton, Halstead, Essex, some good 
and distinet things being Picture, Tangerine, 
R. F. Felton, Eclipse (deep blue), Myrtle 
(cream and rosy), and Annie Treland (cream- 
white, with Picotee edge of rose colour). 
Colne Valley (mauve and blue shades, and 
New Verdun (effective in rich carmine and 
rosy wings) each gained an Award of Merit. 
Mr. H. J. Damerum,. Hayling Island, also 
staged these flowers. 


ROSES. 


Rey. J. H. Pemberton alone contributed a 
group of these, the more telling sorts being 
Pax (large, semi-double white), Star- of 
Persia (a wondrous bit of rich yellow in a 
single Rose), and Mermaid (soft canary- 
yellow (hybrid of R. bracteata). Miriam and 
Prosperity were also on view. 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

A table of Streptocarpi of a capital strain 
(blue, white, rose, violet, and other shades) 
from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., afforded an effective display. ‘It was 
kerminated by a large group of Tritonia 
Prince of Orange (a rather striking bit of 
colour). Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Kdmonton, contributed freely of the plumose 
Nephrolepis and the particularly useful N. 
Scotti, a dwarf-habited kind of much worth. 
Verbenas and other flowering plants were on 
view. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s 
Heath, showed well of their Allwoodi Pinks, 
of which Harold (double white) is among the 
best. Jean, Joan, Susan, and Robert are 
others of merit. The new scarlet Carnation, 
Edward Allwood, with Wivelsfield Apricot, 
Triumph, and Beacon were also good. Mr. 
C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, also con- 
tributed a good stand of Carnations, Circe (of 
the fancy heliotrope class), Bona -(pink), 
Fanny (fancy), Saffron, and  Sunstar 
(yellows), being among those noted. 


ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum Victory, variety Supreme, 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Lilio- 
Cattleya San .Juan, ~Dell variety, from 
saron Schroeder, each gained a First Class 
Certificate, Odontioda Blue Bird (Oddntioda- 
Coronation x Odontoglossum Armstrong), 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun- 
bridge Wells, receiving an Award of Merit. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Several new Strawberries were on view, 
Laxtonian, from Messrs. Laxton Brothers, 
Bedford, being of rich colour throughout, and 
superbly flavoured. <A. firm-fleshed fruit and 
of good presence. A score or more of baskets 
of it made a rather imposing display. Mr. 
J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, showed well of 
his new perpetual-fruiting Raspberry, Lloyd 
George. It is particularly well flavoured and 
very prolific. Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and 
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Co., Chislehurst, had three new Strawberries, 
Hatfield Victor, Hatfield Prefnier, and Seed- 
ling No..6. The last named is of fine colour 
and handsome in the extreme. Hatfield 
Premier is of superb flavour and good appear. 
ance. The new Currant, Littlecroft Beauty; 
was in grand form, cut branches and gathered 
fruits demonstrating its superiority. The 
results of a trial of culinary Peas grown at 
Wisley were on view, Duke of Albany 
(Sutton), Skipper and 8. T. Wright (Laxton), 
and Admiral Beatty each gaining an Award 
of Merit. Reading Market (Sutton), Aviator 
(Laxton), World’s Record (Sutton, Kelway, 
fnd Simpson), and Edwin Beckett were all 
highly commended. <A complete list of the 
awards and medals is given below. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON JUNE 29, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE, 
First Class Certificate. 


Li io-Cattleya San Joan (Dell var), from Baron Schroder, 
The Dell, Egham; Odontoglossum Victory var. Supreme, from 
Messrs. Armstrong aud Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 


Award of Merit. 


Odontioda Blue Bird, from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown. — | 
Cultural Commendation. 
Me?srs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, for Milton 
ioda Harwoodi var. Excelsior. - 


Medals. 


SILVER FLORA —Messrs, Charlesworth and Co. 
SILVER BANKsIAN.—Messre. Armstrong and Brown. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


. Award of Merit. 

Delphinium Blue Quee, from Messrs, Blackmore and Lang. 
don, Bath; Delphinium Miss Ma)jorie Ferguson, from Mr. J 
Ferguson, Weybridge; Sweet Pea New Verdun, from Mr. kK 
Bolton, Halstead, Eseex; Sweet Pea Colne Vailey, from Mr | 
Kt. Bolton’; Shirley Foxgioves, from Mr. W. &. Cranfield. 


Botanical Certificate. 
Trifolium stellatum Improved, from Mr. H. Roberts, Oxtel 


Medals, 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mr. R. Bolton, for &weet Peas’ 
Messrs. Unthtert, Southgate, for Tritonias and Streptocarpi. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for Del 
phiniums; Mr. M. Pritchard, Chrietchurch, for hardy plants 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants. | 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Messrs. R H. Bath, Ltd., Wiskech, for | 
Delphiniums; Messrs. Sutton aud Sons, Reading, for Sweet | 
Williams. j 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mesars. Allwood, Haywards Heath, for 
Carnations; Mr. ©. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carna- 
tions; Messrs. H, B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for Ferns and 
flowering plants; Mr. W. Wells, Jr., Merstham, for Del- 
phiniums, z 

LRONZE FLORA.—Megsrs. Mixwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
D rset, for hardy pants; Rev. J. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, Romford, for Koszs; Messrs, Tacker, Oxford, for hardy 
plants; Mr. OC. Elliott, Stevenage, for hardy plants; Mr, H. 
vamerum, for Sweet Peas. / 

BRONZE GRENFELL.— Messrs. Rich, for hardy planta. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.— Misses Hopkins, for hardy plants; Mr, 
G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Mrs. Heuven, 
Woking, for Sweet Peas. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


~ Medal. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. G Whitelegg and Co, Chisle- 
hursct, fur Red Currants and Strawberries, - 








British success at Antwerp.—Messrs. Sut-| 
ton and Sons followed wp their recent success 
at the Grand York Gala and Southampton 
Flower Shows by carrying off the highest 
possible awards at the Antwep International 
Horticultural Exhibition (June 26th-29th). 
Here Messrs. Sutton staged a magnificent 
display of Sweet Peas—which, we learn, was 
welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm, 
visitors throng*ng their stand throughout the} 
show—and. received the two highest awards, 
known as the ‘*‘ Goneour d’Honneur and 
Objet d’Art,’’ for the most important and 


“most meritorious exhibit. As an illustration 


of thesresources of the Reading firm, we may 
add that they were also awarded this week 
a large gold meus! in the Horticultural See | 
toin of the Roya? Show at Darlington for am 
exhibit of flowers and vegetables over 300 
square feet in extent. ; 


Trial of Cauliflowers.—The Royal Horticul-; 
tural Society will carry out a trial of Caulk 
flowers during the next season. A packet of 
seed of each yariety for trial should be sent 
to reach- the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, | 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom the} 
necessary entry forms may be obtained), by 
July 3hst, 1920. : 4 
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; BEES, 


Some More Experiences. 
My, third experience, the record of which I 


postponed when writing my last notes, was 
that of a large swarm which came unex- 


pectedly off a flourishing stock and settled in 
an awkward position rather higher up than 
a first swarm usually does. : 

The stock from which this swarm emerged 
was yery strong, had plenty of room ina erate 
the bees were filling, but of which no cells 
had been sealed, and had shown no signs 
whatever of making the “great venture.” I 
Was working in my workshop close by my 
hives one morning at about 12 by the clock 
(i.e., 11 by the sun) when I heard the bees 
| giving off the unmistakable sound of agita- 
‘tion. The air was full,. but I could see no 
signs of direction. It was evident that they 
| were not intending to settle close at hand, 
and I was neither very disposed to even a 
| short chase. through my heighbour’s mowing 
Grass nor the risk of losing the bees, so I 
fetched my garden syringe and somewhat 
vigorously showered spray after spray upon 
the cloud. This certainly rendered the bees 
more quiet and the cloud became more thin. 
I hurried round here and there, and at last, 
| see 30 yards away, behind the hive, I dis- 

covered that the bees were clustering on two 
| thick stems of a Damson-tree where branches 
had been sawn off some time. In due course 
all the bees settled, but in two clusters. I 
thereupon syringed them again, especially the 
Jarger cluster, operating so that the water 
fell upon them from above like rain. A bee- 
keeper must never be in a hurry, so 1 put 
down my can and syringe, and went into my 
house in response to the lunch-bell. After 
‘lunch I strolled down the garden, and to my 
joy found that the two clusters had united. 
|My wisdom in specially syringing the larger 
had been justified. The smaller lot I did not 
Wish to fix in its place by making them think 
fain Was Coming on. Next, all necessary ap- 
paratus was ‘parked’? at the spot—veil, 
skep, smoker, sheet, 12-rung ladder, and ordi- 
Mary housemaid’s band-brush of hair. The 
two last-named were necessa ry because of the 
height and position of the swarm on the stiff, 
thick branch of the tree. Donning my veil 
and tying up my coat sleeves, because I saw 
I should have to work from below the bees 
and a sleeveful of them was undesirable, I 
‘mounted the ladder. To my disgust I found 
that the bees were clustered from a large 
Split in the bough which had been badly sawn, 
in which the queen had obviously ensconced 
herself. Not only So, but the bees were not 
Ranging, but crowded for about 18 inches 
down long the bough on an inclined plane. 
Carefully balancing myself and holding the 
pep in my left arm I sharply brushed the 
bees off into the skep from both sides the 
bough and descended. Having inverted the 
Skep on the sheet and propped it up with a 
‘Stone I looked up, to find what I had ex- 
pected, namely, a large quantity of bees still 
aloft, horribly bewildered and too scattered 
to deal with by means of my brush again, so 
Trushed for a second skep, which I perched 
on the end of the bough and gently smoked 
the bees upwards into it, trying, so far as I 
could, fo do so without much smoke getting 
‘into the skep. Well-behaved bees crawl up- 
Wards, and that. is what these did; so much 
80 that in about five minutes the whole of the 
Temainder were in the crown of the perched 
Skep, the queen having apparently come 
away with the first bulk. These bees were 
Shaken out at the entrance of the skep on the 
Sheet, and ina short while all was well. 
What was the next move? I wanted honey, 
bed obviously I must secure ag many bees as 
Dossible. Placing two long and strong sticks 
under the parent hive, my garden boy and T— 
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he behind and I in front, for we could not 
work from the sides—lifted the hive bodily 
and carried it very gently, sideways, a dis- 
tance of about 10 feet. Then I placed the 
newly-fitted hive on the old stand, set a hiving 
board covered with a sheet sloping at the 
entrance, went off to the skep, drew the 
corners of that sheet round the skep, carried 
it thus, and pitched the mass on to the hiving- 
board with a smart jerk. What a crowd and 
what a crush! My feather was requisitioned 
for dragging, firmly but not so as to bruise, 
across the entrance occasionally, in order to 
keep it open and free. In fifteen minutes the 
swarm was at home. 

Now my readers will see what happened. 
By setting the new hive on the stand of the 
old one my swarm was considerably increased 
in numbers by the bees out foraging from the 
old stock coming home to the swarm hive. 
The result is that this new stock of bees is 
unusually strong, and by transferring the 
neatly-filled super of shallow frames to_ it 
from the parent hive and by adding another 
one later on I am pretty certain of a good 
crop of honey. Of course, the parent hive will 
be so weakened that it will probably give me 
no honey. I have, however, since this opera- 
tion found two queen nymphs outside the old 
hive, which fact tells me that the occupants 
are not likely to throw off a east in the 
recognised nine days, because they are doing 
what the bee-master would have done, viz., 
tear down all queen cells but the one required 
for a new queen. 

I have described the above operation: in 
detail because it included many points of 
importanee in modern bee-keeping, such as 
the coming off of an unexpected s yarm, how 
to encourage a swarm to settle, the securing 
of bees which cluster in an awkward position, 
and the avoidance of the loss of honey when 
bees swarm rather late in June. I shall 
wateh my parent stoelk earefully for a fort- 
night, and if the hive seems fairly well 
peopled I shall put a crate of shallow frames 
on and hope for favourable weather before 
August. In any case, I shall have, in this 
old hive, a good stock in 1921, I hope, for I 
shall feed them up carefully during the 
coming autumn. Bete He 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Narcissi failing (7. W.).—The failure in 
your case is due to overcrowding. Your best 
plan will be to dig them up in July when the 
foliage has died down, clean them, and re- 
plant the largest bulbs in August, putting the 
smaller ones into a spare piece of ground. A 
light, sandy soil suits Narcissi gene rally, and 
if your soil is cold and stiff, as it seems to be, 
you may add sand with advantage when re- 
planting. Bone-dust and wood-ashes form the 
best manure for all bulbs. On no account use 
crude fa rmyard or other manures... We should 
strongly advise you to start with a fresh lot 
of good bulbs. 


Treatment of Tulips (8.)—If Tulips'are left 
undisturbed for several seasons they usually 
deteriorate. The best plan is to lift them 
after their leaves have died down, and store 
them in dry sand until the autumn, when 
they should be replanted. Tulips like a rich, 
porous, and deep soil where their roots are 
always well nourished and cool, but no 
manure should come into contact with the 
bulbs. Every year they have, during their 
growing period, to extract sufficient nutriment 
from the soil to form the embryo flower 
within the bulb, and if the goil gets poorer 
and poorer the flowers will naturally follow 





‘suit. 


Growing an Oleander (C. LZ. P.).—There is 
no difficulty whateyer in growing an Oleander, 
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and why yours does not start it is impossible 
to say It needs ordinary potting compost, 
Say, one-third leaf-mould to two-thirds loam, 
and a little sand. The protection of.a green- 
house during the winter is necessary to its 
well doing, but in the summer it will sueceed 
perfectly if stood out of doors. At that eea- 
son it needs a liberal supply of water. The 
Oleander is naturally a tall, loose-growing 
bush, and if kept dwarf it is at the expense 
of flowers, for it is on the upper part of the 
long, flexible, Willow-like shoots that the 
blossoms are principally borne. 

Pelargoniums in poor condition (W. P.).— 
Irom the appearance of the leaves we imagine 
that the soil is at fault, as it should not get 
caked, as you say, if good. We fear, too, that 
the house is too warm. The main cause of 
failure, however, is that you have allowed the 
plants to get overrun with sreen fly, and the 
edges of the leaves show that they have been 
starved and allowed to get dry. They may 
have looked damp on the surface, but evi- 
dently the body of soil in the pots is dry. 
You do not say in what size pots you are 
growing the plants, and we should say. that 
the soil is exhausted. You should not syringe 
the plants unless, after fumigating, to wash 
off the insects. 


FRUIT. 
Pocket Plums (Pakeha).—The deformed 
Plums you send are known as Pocket or 


Mock Plums, and are caused by Exoascus 
pruni, a perennial parasitie fungus. Unless 
measures are taken against them they be- 
come more numerous every year. All 
branches bearing diseased Plums should be 
removed below the lowest affected fruit, and 
all such prunings burned. Spraying the trees 
in early spring with a copper sulphate solu- 
tion and with Bordeaux mixture before the 
fruit-buds expand has been recommended. 
VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes unhealthy (3B. P., Essex).—The 
best thing you can do to combat the leaf 
disease of Tomatoes, Cladosporium fulvum, 
with which you are troubled, is to at once 
spray the plants with liver of sulphur (sul- 
phide of potassium), and again at intervals 
of ten days or so, until it is arrested. This 
you can obtain at your nearest chemist’s shop. 
To prepare it, take one gallon of hot water 
and dissolve in it 2 ozs. soft soap. Then add 
2 ozs. of the sulphide, and when dissolved 
add four gallons of water, and use at once. 
As you have been troubled with the disease 
before, spray the plants another year in ad- 
vance, and do not wait for the disease- to 
put in an appearance. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—B.) McEwen.—1, 
tospermum Scoparium ; 2, Lepitospermum §s, 
Nicholli ; 8, Rhododendron (Azalea) visco- 
sum ; 4, Heuchera sanguinea ; 5, please send 
leaves, as also flowers; 6, Double Soapwort 
(Saponaria officinalis fL.-pl.).——H. Palmer.— 


2, Saponaria ocymoides, 








Lep- 


Carriage of weed-killers.—At a Conference 
between the Insecticides Section of the 
Chamber of Horticulture and weed-killer 
manufacturers, held at 18, Bedford Square, 
on Tuesday, June 22nd, the question of the 
carriage of poisonous weed-killers and insecti- 
cides was fully discussed. The following 
members of the Chamber were appointed to 
joim the weed-killer manufacturers to form 
a deputation (in conjunction with sheep-dip 
manufacturers) to wait. upon the Railway 
Clearing House Committee, in order to dis- 
cuss the suggestions made by the Clearing 
House relating to the carriage of poisonous 
weed-killers and arsenical liquids :—Mr. J. H. 
May (Messrs. Walter Voss and Co.. Limited), 
Mr. J. Lytle, The Garden Supplies, Limited, 
Liverpool), and Mr. C. M. Matthews, Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Horticulture. 
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“TO SECURE ITS. COMFORT,: ORDER? ANDCLOVELINESS= —Rruskin. 








Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addre_sed to “ Flora,’ GarpeninG ILLusrRATeD 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Care of old trees.—Much as we value finely- 
grown and stately trees, it is clear that, as a 
rule, we do not take half enough care of those 
noble specimens that are just-on the decline 
of. their existence. Old trees, the pride and 
glory of many a park, are allowed to rot and 
fall one by one without any attempt to pro- 
long their lives. As a tooth eared for by the 
dentist, a tree may be saved for ever so long 
by timely attention. A plate of zine or a 
plaster of tar would often give a new lease 
of life, with, at the same time, a loosening of 
the soil over the roots, a good top-dressing of 
fresh soil, and, if need be, two or three soak- 
ings of water. 

* %& K 


Ferns under glass.—A_ well-constructed 
Fernery is always full of interest, especially 
in summer, when anything which has grees, 
graceful foliage appeals to us—and in a Wav 
that flowers fail to do. The tendency now is 
to grow plants for home decoration in smaller 
pots or tubs than was formerly. the case, and 
tubs for specimens seem to fit into decorative 
work better than pots. The choice-flowering 


Splants, such as Orchids, may be dropped in 


among the Ferns, as they look better in as- 
sociation than when used separately. The 
fernery must have shade, but movable blinds 
are best, as the foliage is hardened by light, 
and ia few hours’ sunshine morning and even- 
ing is a great help to Ferns and other fine- 
foliaged plants which are required for 
decoration. , 


7a 


Conservatory.—A few good specimen plants 
may now be placed in a cool position, with a 
view to keeping them back for any special 
purpose. Among these may be well-grown 
Fuchsias and other things that may be held 
back for late summer flowering. Oranges, 
Clianthus puniceus, and Lapagerias, white 
or red, planted at the cool end of the 
house, will soon make good specimens, and 
may be trained under the roof to wires. They 
should be planted in a deep bed of peat and 


loam and some sand, and made firm when 
planted. Snails-are very fond of the young 


shoots of the Lapageria, and unless they are 
protected in some way the snails will do them 
considerable damage. There will be room 
now, most likely, for a few Palms, creepers, 
and other things, both fine-foliaged and 
flowering. Among the Palms are Kentias 
and Latania borbonica. This latter species is 
easily grown, but occupies too. much room in A 
small house, it requiring a very large house 
to show it off to advantage. 


Roses on old trees.—What magnificent ob- 
jects Reses are on old trees— that is, when 
proper sorts are chosen and a little trouble is 
taken in planting them, as then they grow 
freely and send their long shoots up and over 
every branch where they can find support. 
Any tree going into decay, or that is half dead 
or shabby, will do, as all that is wanted isa 
support for the Roses. The way to give the 
Roses a good start is to well break: up the 
ground where they are to be planted, and to 
work in a heavy dressing of rotten manure. 
If, however, the soil is poor and bad, it is 
advisable to dig out a large hole and put in 


some fresh soil, as much depends on the way 
the Roses are treated at first and the atten- 
tion they get-at that fime. Any of the hardy 
climbers are the best to use, and they look 
well when the colours are blended, such as 
Cheshunt Hybrid and Aimée Vibert, while 
Clematises and pale-coloured Roses make a 
fine contrast. 


Outdoor garden.—Routine work, such as 
watering, hoeing, staking, and pegging, is 
now taking up a good deal of time, and it 
cannot be postponed without injury.  DBed- 
ding out is pretty well finished, and the de- 
nuand for Pelargoniuins, Begonias; and other 
decorative tender subjects has been in-excess 
of previous years. There is still a growing 
demand for the best hardy plants suitable for 
grouping, Roses, Carnations, Pinks, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, and 
special attention is being given to early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. The rock garden 
is receiving more attention. A good ecollec- 
tion of alpines is a very interesting feature, 
and the. rock garden idea is such an expansive 
one, there is room-for fresh treatment, keep- 
ing in mind that the conditions must be suit- 
able for growth.- In many cases the chief 
idea now appears to* be picturesqueness, 
which is sometimes overdone.” More is being 
done -with climbers. The pergola idea is 
growing, and, if rightly placed, this is a very 
interesting feature. Disease will probably 
appear on the foliage of Hollyhocks and 
Madonna Lilies, and as it is easier and better 
to prevent than to cure, spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture in anticipation will be the 
right thing to do. A suitable spraying imple- 
ment that will meet every want in the small 
garden can be bought for about a sovereign, 
and will be always ready for use. Among 
the shrubs which may be used for forming 
groups on the corner of the lawn are Bush 
Ivies intermixed with such things as the 
Pampas Grass, Spanish Broom, which flowers 
all summer, and it is comparatively easy to 
find space for a bed of Hydrangea paniculata 
erandiflora. 

FLORA. 





HOEING IN DRY WEATHER. 
THE amateur gardener is at first inclined to 
be rather sceptical about the advantages of 
hoeing in times of drought: He does not see 
how it is that breaking up the surface soil is 
going to prevent his plants from drying out. 
The constant use of a hoe is worth any 
amount of watering. 

Any soil, whether it be light or heavy, is 
composed of countless numbers of minute, 
almost spherical particles, the water forming 
almost continuous channels from the lower 
levels of the soil to the surfate. When 
evaporation is taking place at the soil level, 
as it is always doing to a certain extent, and 
to a greater degree in hot weather, a stream 
of water is continuously being drawn up to 
take the place of the moisture evaporated at 
the surface, and the reserve water a foot or 
so down gradually becomes exhausted as it 
travels up to be dried by the sun’s rays. By 
breaking up an inch or two of soil at the sur- 
face with- the hoe these continuous channels 


of water are disturbed and broken through, 
aud the moisture ceases to be drawn up by 
the action of the sun. A loose layer is pro= 
vided at the surface through which the water 
only rises upward with difficulty, as 
further apart the particles are the more difli- 
cult it is for the water: to form continuous 
channels. This continuous hoeing in dry 
weather conserves the moisture in the lowér 
soil levels, where it is available for the roots 
instead of its being evaporated into the air 
and lost to the plant. 

So if you are afraid that your vegetables 


are suffering from drought, ply the hoe 
vigorously and leave the watering can 


severely alone. LB. MIALL. 





THE HERBACEOUS BORDER IN 

JULY. ; 
JuLy is the month par excellence for the here 
baceous border, although this year things 
have turned out somewhat differently, owing 
to the facet that nearly all plants are well for= 
wird and are blooming before their accus- 
tomed time. 


the 





; 





3y the time this stage of the summer hag | 


been reached our gardens are aglow with 
masses of bright colour. 
had time to grow up.and open out, and the 
tall perennials in the background are in their 
full glory. As I write, a picture comes inte 
my mind of a glorious herbaceous border I 
see nearly every year in a garden not very 
far distant from the smoke and grime of 
London. The beauty of this flower-bed lasts 
right into the autumn, but it is in early July 
that the brilliant patches of colour against 
the blue sky and the velvety patches of lawn 
bring the'greatest joy. Delphiniums in abun- 
dance, every conceivable shade from the pale 
blue to the deep purplish hue, rear their giant 
forms into the air, and here and there among 
them are clumps of the large yellow Ver- 
bascum, a near relative of the yellow Mullein 
to be found in our hedgerows.~ Now and then 
tall clumps of scarlet Lychnis ecateh the eye, 
and white and mauve Goat’s-rue form an at- 
tractive clump in the far corner. Nearer the 
front is a carpet of gorgeous colours, Anti 
rhinums of every shade, Shirley Poppies, red 
and blue Linum, Cornflowers, Nemesia, Love- 
in-a-mist, great patches of blue Nemophila, 
and now and then a brilliant mass of Phlox 
Drummondi. <A pergola of Ramblers is seen 
in the distance, and the Roses in all their 
splendour seem trying to rival the more lowly 
border plants, | 


Who would not rather have a border in 
which plants run riot for a few short weeks 
of their existence than a formally planted out 
bed where each plant is placed at a definite 
mathematical distanee from its fellows and 
straight lines and rows are all the impressions 
that are suggested? It is with profound satis- 
faction that I see the formal bedding notions 
disappearing rapidly as the years pags, while 
bolder, less conventional and infinitely more 
artistic ideas take their place. Old customs 
die hard, however, and this particular horti- 
cultural atrocity will continue to be practised, 
I suppose, while there still exist people who 
can only see beauty in regular and precise 
effects. B. Ma 


The annuals have | 
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which are unworthy of cultivation and of 
those which are unreliable in certain dis- 
itricts. This is not by any means a new pro- 
position. In a volume on this very subject, 
jand which was published so long ago as 1812, 
[ found the other night a pertinent excerpt 
from what is described as a ‘ valuable 
paper ” on the ‘‘ Formation of a Select Col- 
ection of Apple Trees,’ by Mr. Sabime, and 
which originally appeared in Vol. III. of 
Horticultural Transactions, reading as fol- 
lows :— 2 


' ® A considerable reduction of names is to be 
anticipated whenever a general comparison 
of the varieties can be effected ; but even, 
after all, the discovery of synonyms which 
€an. be expected, the list will remain far 
more extensive than can either be desirable 
or useful. No sufficient reduction, however, 
‘ean take place until a public declaration shall 
be made of those sorts which are undeserv- 
ing of further cultivation.” These words 
were written early in last century—over 100 
years ago—and, as is quite evident, the evil 
of the multiplication of yairieties has not 
diminished. On the contrary, it has become 
more acute, and at frequent intervals we read 
of still more names being added to the ewxist- 
ing overcrowded list. There appeams to be no 
manner in which the evil may be dealt with 
in a practical way, and, in spite of Mr. 
‘Sabine’s dictum concerning a ‘* public de- 
Claration ’’ in ‘the case of undeserving sorts, 
it is difficult to see what good such a declara- 
tion would do. There are two sides to every 
question. It is freely asserted that many of 
the fine old Apples are now useless, and that 
they ought not to be planted. This assertion 
May be partly true. Some of these Apples— 
the better-known varieties—would, no doubt, 
be very widely known, and in their ~-day 
famous. This would inevitably lead to such 
Sorts being widely planted (even as famous 
“new’ sorts are in the present day), and 
they would be planted in widely varying soils 














The Butterfly Orchis (Habenaria bifclia). 
(See page 396.) 


mains, unfortunately, that every raiser of a 
seedling Apple is at liberty to propagate such 
and to place it in commerce. In this per- 
fectly legitimate purpose he is aided by the 
nurseryman, who is always on the outlook 
for novelties, and if such an Apple possesses 
any trifling merit, or if it is in any way dif- 
ferent from othens, the varietiy is almost cer- 
ttain—however regrettable the fact may be— 


to find admirers and to swell the already 
overcharged pages of Apple lists in cata- 
jogues. W. McG., Balmae. 


The Rowan.—Like some others, and notably 
Thorns and Chestnuts, the Rowan-tree 
(Pyrus Aucuparia) has been badly hit by the 


disastrous storm of early May, which also 
played havoe among fruit trees. Looking 
through the policies. the other day I was 


grieved to find that there will be an entire 
absence of the ruddy berries of the Rowan, 
which, in late autumn, add so much beauty to 
the landscape. The foliage, too, has been 
badly hit. This will, no doubt, recover, but 
the fruits will be greatly missed.—W. McG. 

Old gardening books.—The fine library of 


old gardening and botanical books of 
Mr.~ “A: -W..- Paul, of- Broxbourne, -was 
sold at Sotheby’s lately, and ~ realised 
£1,780 15s. 6d. Redouté’s beautiful mono- 


graphs on Lilies and Roses, Paris, 1802-24, i 
eleven volumes, with 657 plates in colours, 
brought £325 (Bumpus); a large paper copy 
of Mary Lawrenece’s ‘* Collection of -Roses 
from Nature,’ 1799, ninety plates in colour, 
£82 (Bumpus); and BD. P. Ventenat’s *‘ Jardin 
de Ja Malmaison,’’? 1803, with 120 fine plates 
by Redouté, in colours, £61 (Quaritch). 

New Astilbes.—Some new Astilbes have 
come to me from Mr. Clarence Hlliot’s 
nursery, Six Hills, Stevenage. Mr. Plliott 
has secured the entire stock of these fine 
varieties, which will, in due course, be dis- 
tributed by him. The delicate and varying 
shades of pink and cerise which distinguish 
these Astilbes are most pleasing. Grouped, 
they would form a striking feature in the out- 
door garden. The rigid, upright. habit and 
spreading infloresence, quite devoid of 
formality, will guarantee these Astilbes 
against the effect of the heavy rains which 
sometimes mar the beauty of the flowers of a 
good many hardy plants. Lovers of hardy 
plants should bear these Astilbes in mind, for 
they are certainly a fine addition to the out- 
door garden. There are also signs that a 
change is taking place in the foliage of this 
hardy plant. In the case of several of these 
new varieties the leaves are more finely 
divided, giving them a somewhat Tern-like 
appearance.—J. CORNHILL. 
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Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia).—A fine 
lawn specimen of this attracted my attention 
when visiting a neighbouring garden in mid- 
June. The shrub, about 8 feet high and 
through, and in splendid health, was bearing 
a profusion of beautiful trusses of large pink 
blossoms. It is growing on a southern slope, 
where it receives the benefit of sunshine, 
which in our heavy, cool Sussex soil is found 
necessary to bring out the full rich colour of 
its handsome wax-like flower-trusses. It 
comes from Hastern North America, and is 
one of the most beautiful of evergreen shrubs 
when seen in good condition. Near by were 
several rich pink seedlings of great promise 
from the same region.—G. M. S. 


Primula beesiana.—Some hard things have 
been said of this Primula, but I fear that 
those who have depreciated its merits have 
been unduly severe, or have not seen it in the 
setting of greenery which its colour seems to 
demand. The colour is certainly hard and 
too magenta in its fone to meet the present 
taste, but when modified, as it should be, by 
growing the plants among Grass or other 
greenery the virulent colouring, of which so 
much has been made is not offensive. It has 
been. likened to a magenta P. japonica, a 
dictum possibly not far amiss in some ways, 
but it appears to be a better grower than P. 
japonica. P. beesiana is a real moisture- 
lover, and in a small bog or a low damp part 
of the garden it is much admired despite its 
colour.—S, ARNOTT. 


The Arum Lily.—Plants of this in a few feet 
of water are now flowering freely, the pure 
white spathes standing well above the water. 
In this way their true bea uty is revealed in a 
manner impossible with plants growing in 
pots in a greenhouse. The plants referred to 
have been in their present position for several 
years, their home being the fringes of a large 
lake. The site of one group is at the upper 
end of the lake, where the water, being con- 
stantly on the move, thereby reduces any pos- 
sibility of the roots becoming frozen during a 
severe spell. Though common enough in the 
southern parts of Burope, and also in many 
of the gardens in Cornwall and Devon, it is 
far too rarely seen in Britain in open water. 
Planted at sufficient depth so that the roots 
are safe from frost, and kept free of the 
water rat, I believe its satisfactory culture 
quite possible over a large area of the 
southern and south-western counties of our 
country.—H. MAarkKHAM. 


The Flame Flower (Trop:eolum speciosum). 
—At Shefiield Park, Sussex, this is grown to 
perfection in one of the prettiest ways 
imaginable. The roots are planted near the 
base of large, hardy, fan-leaved Palms, and 
for some reason this delightful climber 
appears to enjoy its rather unusual support 
and the light shade they provide. The 
slender trailing growths, of the freshest 
green, intermingled with the Palin-leaves, 
thread their way along the Stalks, drooping 
from them in a most fascinating manner, and 
flowering in the greatest profusion. I under- 
stand that this lovely combination first 
occurred by accident, and so greatly did the 
effect appeal to all who saw it that the idea 
has been considerably extended. There are 
few more effective climbers than this South 
American plant when seen in such condition. 
I grow it in various positions, and a curious 
point about its culture is that when planted 
on the sunny side of living Supports it in- 
variably establishes itself and blooms on the 
shady side. Revelling in light shade, and 
scrambling over large Yews, Hollies, and 
Terns, it provides a curtain of the most 
gorgeous colour imaginable from late May 
until early autumn, when the flowers are suc- 
ceeded by purple fruits. Planted in light, 
leafy soil, and in partial shade, it grows 
luxuriantly; and quickly becomes a veil of 
dazzling vermilion.—B. MarKxuan. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


ORCHIDS. 


Growing Orchids. 


I sHOULD be much obliged for help as to the 
growing of the Orchids mentioned below, 
which I have in a greenhouse running east 
and west. They are all on the south side of 
the house, which can be shaded with blinds. 
The custom has been to damp down the house 
at 4 p.m. for the last time, shutting up all 
ventilators above and below. There is no 
heat at present. I should like to know when 
to begin this. The house when opened in the 
morning is from 60 degs. to 70 degs. ~The 
ventilators are opened above and below on 
fine days without wind, but opened only on 
one side—opposite to the wind—if it is windy. 
The house is damped down twice in the day, 
first as soon as opened, and again at 4 p.m. 
The Orchids are atl now being kept damp at 
the roots. Some few of them are hanging 
from the roof and a few in Teak-baskets. The 
blinds are only lowered when the sun is on 
the house. I understand ventilation and 
watering are the chief.things to watch, so 
should like to know as much as possible about 
these. The temperature in winter is kept up 
to 75 degs. to 80 degs. The Orchids I have 
are :—Sophronitis, Bulbophylium, Odonto- 
glossum, Dendrobium, Calanthe, Cologyne, 
Oncidium, Lelia, Cirrhopetalum, Cymbidium, 
Cypripedium, Cattleya, Vanda, Lycaste, 
Brassia, and Stanhopea. A NOVICE. 
[You will hardly succeed with so many 
different genera in one house, but there are 
several, such as Bulbophyllum, Cirrhopeta- 
lum, Stanhopea, Lelia, Cattleya, Coelogyne, 
Cypripedium, Vanda, and Brassia, which you 
could grow under similar conditions. We 
should suspend the three first-named, and 
arrange the remainder on the stage in the 
centre of the house. The Dendrobiums and 
Calanthes ought to be given a position at the 
warmest end of the structure during their 
growing season, and not so heavily shaded as 
the other inmates. The Sophronitis, Cymbi- 
dium, Lycaste, Odontoglossum, and Oneidium 
must have the coolest part of the house, pre- 
ferably the north side, and the Sophronitis 
may be suspended from the roof. The damyp- 
ing down should be done twice each day— 
viz., before breakfast, and ahout 2 p.m.—and 
the blinds will only be needed for a few hours 
during the middle of the day until October, 
when they can be entirely dispensed with till 
the following spring. Most of the air should 
now be admitted ‘from the bottom ventilators, 
the top ones being used only when the sun is 
very hot. The former should» be opened 
directly the thermometer registers 70 degs. 
I’., and be closed for a few hours after dinner. 
If the weather is mild they ought-to be opened 
an inch or two about 7-p.m., and remain so 
during the night. We like a little fire-heat 
all the year round, and the fires should be 
started at onee, for with the ehange in the 
weather the nights have become rather cold, 
and much harm may be done if the temperia- 
ture drops below 60 degs., especially if the 
atmosphere is well charged with moisture. 
Many of your plants will be growing more 
or less, and should be kept moist at the root, 
but any excess in this direction will be detri- 
mental. As the pseudo-bulbs mature or savell 
out to their fullest extent less water at the 
root is needed, but the bulbs must not be 
allowed to shrivel from lack of moisture. 
Ordinary flower-pots are now used for 
Orchids, except shallow-rooting subjects, such 
as the Sophronitis, when small pans without 
side-holes are employed, while the Stan- 
hopeas, which produce their Scapes- in a 
downward position, are best grown in Teak- 
wood baskets. Your winter temperature is 





too high, 65 degs. is ample, and a few degrees 
lower would do no harm, if the weather is 
exceptionally cold and frosty. 


Watch our 
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Orchid columus and you will find each group 
dealt with in due course. ‘a 


The Butterfly Orchis ~° 


(HABENARIA BIFOLIA). 
THe Habenaria is a~ well-known genus of 
terrestrial tuberous-rooted Orchids more or 
less generally distributed, though most 
humerous in India and Africa. It-is repres 
sented in Britain by the Frog Orchis (H, 
viridis), and the Butterfly Orchis (H. bifolia 
and H. chlorantha). The two last are very, 
similar, having a stem a foot high or more, 
with two long obtuse leaves at the base, with | 
above that a few narrow green bracts, and | 
then an erect terminal spike of very fragrant, | 
long-spurred, white flowers. The difference | 
between H. bifolia and H. chlorantha is that 
in the latter the flowers are larger and the 
throat-much wider. A. Gal 
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Vanda cerulea. 

THIS popular species varies in height from 
1 foot to 8 feet, and it is seldom that any two 
plants produce flowers of exactly the same | 
colour, for we get them from bluish-tinted | 
white to a deep indigo blue. This Or hid was 
first discovered by Wiliam Griffith, in 1837, | 
on the Khasia Hills, growing on large Gor 
donia trees amidst Oaks and Pines. Thomas. 
Lobb gueceeded in sending a consignment of 
living plants te Messrs. Veitch, who exhibited 
the first plant in flower on December ord, 1850. 

The best results are obtained when a house 
or division can be set apart to this plant, but 
failing this, it should be placed in a warm 
house during the growing season, and then 
rested in a cooler structure, where the atmo- 
sphere is fairly dry and ample ventilation 
can be adinitted, During the winter a mini- 
mum temperature of 50 Fahr. should be main- 
tained, and very little damping down will be 
needed or the disastrous spot disease will ap- 
pear on the jeaves. This is, no doubt, the 
principal cause of failure, and it can only be 
prevented by keeping the atmosphere drier, | 
and giving more air and light, although shade 
will be necessary through the summer when 
the sun is very bright. As the spring. ap- 
proaches, signs of life will be apparent, but 
do not hurry the plants into srowth. Where 
the soil has beconye exhausted it should be 
carefully removed and replaced with a mix. | 
ture of Osmunda-fibre and peat, while the 
Jast_ layer may consist of live heads of 
Sphagnum Moss. A few exalnples may have 
lost their lower leaves, and become what gar- 
deners: call leggy. These ought to be taken 
out of their pots directly reot action is evi- 
dent, and after cutting off the lower portion, 
each one can be potted up, so as to bring the 
foliage close to the surface of the soil. Ordi- 
nary flower-pots are the best receptacles, with 
1 few broken potsherds for drainage. Place 
the plant in the centre and arrange some more 
pieces of crocks among the roots till the pot 
is about three parts full, then a layer of soil, 
and finally a layer of Sphagnum, which | 
should be on a level with the rim. Give a 
good watering, and keep well shaded til] they 
are re-established. Hach one ought to be 
stood about 2 feet from the glass, and when 
growth begins more water may be given a j 
the root, and the stages, ete., damped down 
about twice each day. Never allow the atmo-— 
sphere to become stuffy, and admit air on all” 
favourable occasions. Thomas Lobb— stated 
that he always found the finest examples well 
exposed to the sun, which proves that light 
and air are most essential factors in the sue-- 
cessful cultivation of this Vanda. Most shade 
is needed in the spring and early summer, 
As a general rule, the shading can be gradu- 
ally reduced from the end of July. Where 
the grower pays proper attention to the few 
cultural details given above, and does not. 
coddle the plants in any way, he will be re- 
warded with strong spikes and large flowers — 
of fine substance and rich eolour. 2 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS, 


Double Begonias. 


Amonc the double Begonias there is, I think, 
A greater variety of colour than is found in 
| the single forms. In form, again, how 
varied are the double kinds, some of the 
| flowers resembling a Rose, others a Holly- 
| hock, while others, again, are like a Camellia. 
Others, again, consist of a large nuniber of 
| distinct florets, each in itself a perfectly 
double flower. Another valuable characteris- 
| tie of the double Begonia is the duration of 
its blooms. Even under the best conditions 


| . . 
| the single flowers only last a few days, while 
| re w 
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the double flowers remain in good condition 
for weeks. Double Begonias have finer and 
more fibrous roots, and on this account the 
plants must be potted more firmly in a soil 
‘Tather finer than the coarser-rooting singles 
require. The best compost is good sound 
fibrous loam, with about half its bulk of 
Sweet leaf-soil, some decayed hotbed manure, 
and rough, gritty material. When the roots 
have well occupied the soil an occasional dose 
of soot-water or diluted guano will be very 
useful. Nothing, however, I haye found is €o 
good as diluted liquid-manure. 

The plants should always be grown close to 
Ahe glass, ventilating freely both day and 
Night during favourable weather, with a 
Slight shade from strong sun in the middle 
of the day. The double forms seldom attain 
their full development the first year, the 
Plants being stronger, the blooms much 


‘ 








larger, fuller, and more double the second 
year. Care must be taken in growing double 
Begonias not to over-feed, as this is liable to 
produce only single or partly-double blooms. 
The double forms are also very useful in 
the flower garden, as rain injures them but 
little. Give them a sheltered position. In 
using them for the open-air one great point is 
to have kinds in which the flowers are well 
thrown up above the leaves, taking also into 
consideration the shape, size, and absence of 
coarseness, A. G. 


F Double-flowered Bejonia Peace. 


Libonia floribunda.—tIn past years if was 
quite a common practice to plant this out for 
the summer. This method had the merit of 
simplicity, was labour-saving, and produced 
plants with ample deep green foliage. ‘These 
plants had a fine appearance when potted up, 
but after the turn of the days the leaves, over- 
sueculent by reason of the free run the roots 
had enjoyed in the growing time, began to 
fall, and frequently by the time the flowers 
began to open, the plants were robbed of the 
greater part of their decorative value. Mar- 
ket growers soon gave up this way of growing 
Libonias, for a plant in a semi-denuded condi- 
tion in the matter of foliage is of no use fo 
them, and it is really much better to grow 
them along in the usual manner, trusting to 
plenty of moisture and a never-failing supply 
of food to secure the desired development. 
Libonias do need a lot of attention in hot 
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weather, and any deficiency in this way will 
‘ause partial defoliation later on. Give them 
their last shift early in July, never let them 
get dry, begin to feed as soon as the roots are 
running freely round the pots, and there will 
be but little danger of the leaves falling in 
winter.—J. CorNuILL. 





Gloxinias Grown Cool. 

Iv is by many considered that Gloxinias re- 
quire a considerable amount of heat ; indeed, 
they are sometimes referred to as stove 
plants. They may, however, be grown under 
much cooler conditions than they generally 
are, and with this treatment will flower con- 
siderably later than if grown in heat. I 
have often treated them much in the same 
way as Tuberous Begonias ; that is to Say, 
wintered in shallow boxes of fine, dry soil in 
the greenhouse where the temperature went 
down at times to 45 degs. Then, with the 
return of spring, the soil was slightly 
damped, the result being that young shoots 
were soon pushed up, ‘and when this was the 
case the ‘tubers were potted into small pots, 
still retaining them in the greenhouse. 
Gloxinias are fond of leaf-mould in the soil, 
a suitable compost being two parts of well- 
decayed leaf-mould and a liberal sprinkling 
of silver sand. Under these eonditions the 
plants made good, sturdy growth, and when 
sufficiently advanced they were shifted into 
their flowering pots of 44 inches and 5 inches 
in diameter. With the return of summer the 
plants were placed in a cold frame facing 
south, and shaded during the hottest part of 
the day. A reasonable amount of air was 
given to the frame throughout the day when 
the weather was favourable, taking care 
to shut it up in time to husband the sun- 
heat. In this way the plants grew sturdily 
and flowered beautifully in July and August. 
Small seedlings are not amenable to ‘that 
treatment, the greatest measure of success 
being obtained from tubers the size of a half- 
penny or penny. K. R. W. 





Lotus Jacobz#us.—Time was when this was 
far more grown for greenhouse decoration 
than it is now, for it is but seldom seen. It is 
a mative of the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
forms a much-branched but slender-growing 
plant, with light, compound, hoary leaves, 
and a profusion of Pea-shaped blossoms, of 
such a dark purple colour as to be almost 
black. They are borne in clusters towards 
the points of the shoots. This Lotus is very 
readily raised from seeds, but plants obtained 
in this way are not all of equal merit. In 
the best form the flowers are of a rich, vel- 
vety hue, but in some seedlings they are apt 
to be tinged with green. For this reason the 
superior kinds were often propagated by 
means of cuttings, which are not at all diffi- 
cult to strike during the spring months. <A 
small group of this good old plant would 
form an uncommon and pleasing feature in 
the greenhouse.—W. T. 

Achimenes tubiflora.—This mative of Brazil 
is an old inhabitant of our gardens, but is 
now seldom seen. Though by botanists in- 
eluded tim the genus Achimenes, it is widely 
removed from the kinds generally grown, as 
it forms a firm, tuber-like root, quite unlike 
the small, scaly ones of the garden varieties 
of Achimenes. It is sometimes known by the 
generic name of Gesnera, the specific title 
remaining the same. This Achimenes, which 
passes the winter in a dormant state, pushes 
up a stem from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
the upper part of which bears several com- 
paratively large flowers of the purest white. 
They have a long tube, with the expanded 
flowers about 14 inch across the mouth. Given 
the treatment of the general run of Gesnera- 
ceous plants, it is not at all difficult to grow. 
—W. T. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Roek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens, 





The Short-leaved Gentian (G. brachyphylla). 


WuHaT memories the photo and the name of 
this plant call up. I fancy myself high up 
once more in the ranges south of the Rhone. 
I left G. verna below, and in the moister 
places saw G. bavarica forming nice round 
tufts, packed tightly with small box leaves 
and starred with deep blue flowers. As I 
mount the shingly ridge there are splashes of 
the loveliest sky-blue, some the size of a five- 
shilling piece and some a foot wide, veritable 
little lawns of closely-packed rosettes of 
cur.ously bluish-green leaves, somewhat in- 
curved but pointed, and freely studded over 
them, on short stems, starry flowers, much 
like those of G. verna, yet more starry and of 
a lighter, lovelier, and less metallic blue, and 
unmistakeably not G. verna. Thus I make 
acquaintance with Gentiana brachyphylla, 
and ere long I find a pure white form, then a 
form with white flowers and palest milk-blue 
margins, as well as a curious French-grey 
form and a_ blue-and-white striped harle- 


number of years, with no further cultural 
details than a top-dressing of finely - sifted 
peat or leaf-mould mixed with some eoarse 
sand well worked into the tufts in the spring 
and autumn, until the neglect. and invading 
weeds of the war years put an end to this 
perennial glory. VW). Eas 


NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


Thymus Serpyilum coccineus.—This pretty 
ereeper, though easily grown, behaves some- 
what err: atically with me. I planted some 
pieces in a hot rock wall to fall over some big 
stones, and the first year they made large 
clumps and flowered magnificently. The next 
year they did not do so well and had some 
brown patches in them, and the following year 
they looked worse still, dying back and 
leaving uncovered the rocks which they were 
intended to drape. Knowing that t they threw 





The Short-leaved Gentian (G. brachyphylla\. 


t 


quin, anything but beautiful. Evidently this 
is an old station of this plant, and the white 
and blue forms have crossed and produced 
intermediate offspring, some really beautiful, 
and so making up for the ugly striped one, of 
which I saw only one. Surely a day to re- 
member, my first finding of a lovely alpine 
Plant, and such a number of colour forms 
must be a rare occurrence. At various other 
times when I came across G. brachyphylla I 
found the type, and only the type, save once, 
when I found a solitary albino in the colony. 
As to 

CULTIVATION, I found the plants I collected 
on that memorable occasion do well in a 
semi-moraine corner prepared for them by 
taking out the soil 18 inches deep, putting in 
6 inches of drainage, and at the back a 12-inch 
length of drain-pipe upon end. Then filling 
this in with fine mixed stone clippings one 
part, sifted leaf-mould one part, and two 
parts of silver sand of the coarse variety, the 
whole well mixed and made firm up to the top 
level of the drainpipe, the home for Gentiana 
brachyphylla was ready. The aspect was 
south-west, and the watering was done by 
filing the drain-pipe once or twice a week 
with water, after which a flat piece of stone 
hid. again this useful contrivance. Here the 
plants lived and flowered satisfactorily for a 


out roots from the trailing growths I supposed 
that, like some other things, they needed more 
support than the main roots could give, and 
that the cause of their unhappiness was lack 
of sustenance through the trailing growths 
being unable to reot into the rock as they 
went along. I should have pulled them up 
and replaced them with some more satisfac- 
tory “‘draping’’ subject, such as a trailing 
Gypsophila or something of the sort, but amid 
the pressure of other work they were for- 
gotten, and this year they have taken on a 
new lease of life, grown over their allotted 
rocks again, and are now once more a glorious 
mass of crimson—and another: little theory of 
mine is blown to the winds. Rock gardening 
is full of surprises of this kind: there are 
many. disappointments, but plenty of unex- 
pected delights as well—Norrn Lonpon. 
Nymphea pygmea Helvola.—To those who 
have only a small tub or tank in which to 
grow a Water Lily the smaller forms will 
appeal, although with a little care the larger 
Nymphreas may be flowered under the same 
conditions. One ef the miniatures specially 
favoured by those with such limited acecom- 
modation is Nymph pygmmea Hely ola, a gem, 
indeed, for such a place. It is a true minia- 
ture with small Jenves which are prettily 
marked with bronze and “bears in long sue- 
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cession in summer and autumn a number of | 
miniature sulphur-yellow flowers. Except on 


the score of size it should appeal to many who 


have a small receptacle and who wish to 
grow one or more Nymphieas. It may be 
grown quite well in a foot of water, or a little 
more if required.—S. ARNOTT. 


Viola Papilio.—Surely this is one of the | 


most charming Pansies. Although, unfor- 
tunately, it is practically only a_ biennial, 
there are few plants which I should be more 
sorry to miss from the rock garden, and f{ 
always scatter the seed freely about so that 
it may come up where it likes, for it is always 
welcome. It is, ike so many of its kind, very 
free-flowering, and a plant of if in full bloom 
irresistibly reminds me of a group ef happy, 
chubby school-children’s faces, so much.‘ ex- 
pression ’’ is there in the flowers. I like a 
flower to have some expression. Some of the 
Violas, especially the florists’ varieties, ap- 
peal to.me as being very uninteresting from 
the want of this particular feature which is 
so striking in Papilio.—W. O. C. 

Centranthus ruber.—Those interested in 
wall gardening will find the red Valerian ad- 
mirably adapted for this purpose. Plants 
succeed amazingly in crevices, in which if 
would almost appear to be impossible that. 
plant life of any kind could maintain even a 
preearious existence. In the old walls of 

3Zalmae Gardens this plant is well repre- 
sented, and annually flowers well. I have ob- 
served that where a Thorn-tree overhangs the 
wall the Valerian is rémarkable for its free- 
dom of flowering and for the ricliness of the 
green of its glossy foliage.—W. McG. ; 


GARDEN PESTS S AND FRIENDS. 


Name of grub.—W Dia you kindly tell me 
what the enclosed grub is, 
harmful or not? I find a fair number, bu 
see no apparent damage done by them.—W, 
3UNBURY (LT.-COt.). 
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and whether it is _ | 


[The creature sent is the pupa of the lady- 


bird. The ladybird, both in the grub state (a 
slaty, spotted, six-legged creature) and as the 
perfect beetle, feeds on green fly and scale 
insects. ] 


Wood pigeons.—Those who know nothing | 


of the ravages committed, not only in the 
fields, but in the garden by this voracious pest 
are to be envied. The other day I saw breaks: 
of Cabbages and of  Cauliflowers utterly 
ruined by wood pigeons, and the unfortunate 
owner tells me that, to get Brassicas at all, 
he has to cover in the quarter with nets until 
the plants are so far advanced as to resist 
attack or until they prove less inviting. The 
number of ‘these birds is, beyond question, 
increasing year by year, and they are rapidly 
assuming the proportions of a plague in many 
districts. The only method by which they — 
can be kept down is that of shooting, and as 
these birds are difficult to shoot upon the wing 
and almost, by reason of their thick plumage, 
impervious to shot, it requires a better marks- 
man than the average gardener to deal with 
wood pigeons.—W. McG. tgs 
Common foes.—On all hands complaint is 
rife as to the superabundance of enemies in 
the garden—green fly, slugs, and now, ear- 
wigs, but is it a matter for surprise after a 
mild winter like last? It calls forth greater 
watchfulness and more energy. The one who 
regards. his Roses with special favour will 
searcely begrudge the time shunting for 
maggot or syringing for green fly. Those 
who have. vegetables, now so promising, are 
hardly likely to let enemies like slugs and ~ 
caterpillars 
Runner Beans or Cauliflowers, or ignore fly 
on Celery or Parsnips any more than the 
grower of Chrysanthemums will sit quietly 
by and watch earwigs feed-on the most pro- 
mising shoots. It is vigilance all the time— 
nothing less this season.—TowNsMAN. 3 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


| ROOM AND WINDOW. 





Carnations as 


For indoor decoration the Carnation holds a 


deservedly high place, for its blossoms remain 








fresh for many days, while no inconsiderable. 
number have the additional recommendation 


of being deliciously scented. Especially is 


i 


this the ease with that universal favourite the 


Old Crimson Clove, that, of yore; scarcely a 


_ cottage garden used to be without, but which, 


howadays, proves, unfortunately,suseeptible 


to disease. Many other varieties are nearly, 
if not quite, as sweet-scented, but those with 
yellow ground-colour are almost invariably 


scentless. There is no season of the year 





when Carnation blooms are unattainable. In 
the winter months the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations provide us with bright and shapely 


Cut Flowers. 


flowers. Later on come the superb Mal- 
maisons with their widespread blossoms, 
some 5 inches and more in diameter, and their 
delicate perfume. Then the border Carna- 
tions expand their blooms, and make the 





Carnations loosely arranged in gar. 


Carnation-bed a dream of colour, besides pro- 
viding bowls full of flowers for the house. 
For both purposes self-coloured varieties are 
to be preferred, and, espec:al attention having 
been paid to the former class during late 
years, a large number of excellent kinds is 
procurable. The old searlet Grenadin, though 
its individual blooms are small, makes a bril- 
liant patch of colour in the border, and pro- 
vides countless flowers for cutting, and, in 
the late autumn, the seedling Marguerite 
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Carnations will furnish quantities of bloom 
and pale grey=green foliage for room decora- 
tion. 

The chief fault of Carnations, from the cut 
flower point of view is that many of the varie- 
ties split their calyees, Raisers, however, are 
doing their best to remove this objectionable 
feature in new introductions. 


Collecting Grasses.—Now is the time to look 


out for a supply of the various sorts of 
Grasses that are go beautiful, light, and 
feathery, and which spring up on every piece 


of waste land or bye-lane in the kingdom. 
Gather them just as they are coming into 
bloom, and dry them gently. They will look 
beautiful all the season, either by themselves 
or mixed with cut flowers, and certainly are 
preferable to the dried Grasses that one sees 
in shop windows dyed in the most flaming 
colours imaginable. There are many kinds of 
ornamental Grasses cultivated in gardens 
nowadays.—J. G. I. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


New Magnolias from China. 


Tur genus Magnolia is widely distributed, 
haying representatives in countries as far dis- 
tant from each other as North Ameriea, India, 
China, and Japan. Four new species and one 
new variety have recently been added from 
China, and particulars of these are given in 
the last issue (No.4, 1920) of the Kew Bulletin. 
These are :— 


M. DAWSONIANA, Giscovered by Wilson in 
1998 in Western Szechuen at about 7,000 feet. 
It forms a tree from 25 feet to 40 feet high, 
with firm leathery shining green leaves from 
3 inches to 6 inches long and about half as 
much wide. Its nearest ally is M. conspicua. 


M. NICGHOLSONIANA, another of Wilson’s dis- 
coveries, grows in Western Szechuen at from 
7,500 feet to 9,000 feet. It is deciduous, from 
12 feet to 20 feet high, the leaves 8 inches to 
§ inehes long, smooth, and dull green above 
slightly glaucous and hairy beneath. The 
flowers, produced in June, are cup-shaped, 
3 inches to 4 inches wide, fragrant, white with 
red stamens. It belongs to the same group 
as M. Watsoni, which is steadily growing in 
popularity as a beautiful flowering hardy 
shrub in this country. 

M. SARGENTIANA.—According to Wilson, 
this is one of the most magnificent of all 
Magnolias. He saw trees of it in Western 
Szechuen over 50 feet high, and one near 
Wa-shan measured over SO feet by 10 feet in 
girth. it has deciduous leaves. 4 inches to 
7 inches long, smooth above, hairy beneath, 
and the flowers are rosy-red to rosy-pink and 
about 8 inches across. It is said to be a near 
ally of M. Campbelli. Like that species, il 
Will probably prove too tender to thrive in the 
open in this country except in the warmer 
districts. 


M. Witsont has a considerable resemblance 
to M.. parviflora. and-M.~ Watsoni. It was 
found by Wilson at from 7,000 feet to 8,500 
feet, in Western Szechuen, forming a shrub 
up to 10 feet high or occasionally a small tree 
twice that height; leaves 8 inches to 6 inches 
long, glabrous green above, velvety beneath: 
flowers cup-shaped, 8 inches in diameter, fra- 
grant, white with a ring-like cluster of red 
stamens. This species flowered at Kew in 
June last year, where it is evidently hardy. 

The new variety is a form of M. conspicua, 
which forms a large tree in Western Hupeh. 
It differs from the type in having flowers of a 
soft glowing pink. There are now good ex- 
amples of it in gardens in this country.—7'he 
Field. 





Deutzia kalmizflora.—in this we have one 
of the prettiest of the numerous. hybrid 
Deutzias raised by the late M. Lemoine, of 
Naney, and although it was only distributed 
thirteen years ago it has found many friends 
in this country. Forming a bush 8 feet to 
4 feet in height, it produces numerous fairly 
stout, erect stems, which branch freely. The 
round, shapely flowers are borne a dozen or 
so together in graceful inflorescences, from 
short axillary growths. Hach flower is 
1 inch across, white or rose-shaded inside, 
and rosy-purple outside, a peculiarity being 
noticeable in the ring of stamens, which are 
arranged in a somewhat similar manner to 
those of the Kalmia, henee the specific name. 
D. kalmireflora is a hybrid between D. dis- 
color, var. purpurascens, a purple-flowered 
Chinese shrub, and D. parviflora, a white- 
flowered species from the same country. Ail 
the Deutzias thrive most satisfactorily in rich 
loamy soil, and require a position exposed to 


full sun. Asa rule, they give the most satis- 
factory results after a severe winter, for when 
a mild winter occurs the young growths con- 
taining. the flowers appear early, and are 
liable to injury by late frosts.—W. 


Bignonia (Tecoma) radicans. 


THe receipt of a flowering shoot of this old 
hardy climbing shrub for name calls to mind 
that in many a garden in the warmer parts 
of the country it flourishes to perfection 
against walls or some such protection. We 
have seen it in past times very beautiful in 
various gardens in Sussex and Surrey, and 
in one insfance the entire front of a house 
was covered with it, every shoot being tipped 
with a cluster of Jong, trumpet-shaped 
blooms of that peculiar reddish-brown colour 
that makes the plant so different from any 
other, and therefore more noticeable. The 
pinnate foliage, too, is so elegant that even 
in the absence of flowers the plant is a wall- 
covering of singular beauty. The most suc- 
cessful way of inducing it to flower is to 
prune it in closely in late autumn,<so that 
only the well-ripened wood, which is less 
liable to injury from frost, remains. In any 
case it is advisable to take precautions, for 
though the shrub is quite hardy in the south 
it is not worth while to risk it in the Mid- 
lands and further north. It is a simple 
matter to protect a plant with either a mat 
or straw covering in winter, and certainly 
such a beautiful climber-is well worth the 
trouble. This Bignonia clings to a wall or 
tree-trunk by its stem-roots. like an Ivy; 
therefore, no nailing of the shoots is needed 
if it is regularly pruned so as not to become 
tco top-heavy. We have seen it running up 
stems of trees like Ivy, but then it does not 
often bloom freely, because the shoots do not 
become sufficiently ripened by sun and ex- 
posure; but if the tree-trunk is dead, and 
there is no shade, it furnishes as well as 
against a wall, and a more beautiful covering 
for a dead tree could not be found. One 
would expect to find the climbing Bignonia 
commoner than it is in Wnglish gardens at 
the present day, seeing that it was introduced 
from the Southern States of North America 
nearly 250 years ago. It is, happily, a com- 
mon plant in nurseries, and good plants of 
it may be bought cheaply. 





The Climbing Hydrangea 


(H. PrETIOLARIs). 


Furs Hydrangea is, from its climbing habit, 
very distinct from all the other members of 
the genus, except the nearly-allied H. 
altissima, a native of the Himalayas. 
Hydrangea petiolaris was introduced from 
Japan a little over forty years ago, and from 
its climbing habit is sometimes known as H. 
seandens and HH. volubilis, as well as that at 
the head of this note. It is of a vigorous 
habit of growth, and in its native country it 
is said to mouut up into the tops of lofty 
trees. It climbs by means of aerial roots 
after the manner of Ivy. This Hydrangea is 
a good yet uncommon wall plant, whieh, once 
established, will soon cover a considerable 
space and flower freely, usually during the 
month of June. It will-even bloom well on a 
north wall. The flowers, which are borne in 
flattened corymbs, each 6 inches to 8 inches 
Across, consist mainly of small fertile ones of 
a dull white tint. The large sterile blossoms, 
which in the Hydrangeas form the most pro- 
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minent feature, are limited to a scattered - 
few around the outside of the corymb. 
Another way of growing this Hydrangea is 
to allow it to ramble over-an isolated rock or 
some similar position. In this way it forme 
a spreading shrub-like mass, which, when in 
bloom, is a pretty and uncommon feature. Ag 





might be supposed from the readiness with — 


which aerial roots are 
Hydrangea will strike very freely from cut- 
tings. At one time it was, and, in fact, still 
is, occasionally met with under the name of 
Schizophr. agma hydrangeoides, which is, how- 
ever, quite a different plant. HezPe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mountain Ash not fruiting.—Two or three 
years ago I bought a Mountain Ash about 
four years old. It has grown into a fine tree, 
but, unfortunately, 
flowers. "There are a dozen or more Moun- 
tain Ash trees within, say, fifty yards that 
fruit freely each year, most of them con- 
siderably younger and smaller. I am en- 
closing some leaves, and would be much 
obliged if you could tell me the cause of its 
failure to bear berries, for which purpose it 
was obtained. Possibly it is not the wort 
ordered, in which case I will replace it.—F. 
CARPENTER. 


[The specimen sent is the Mountain Ash, or 
Rowan (Pyrus Aucuparia), 


never bears a berry or 


Its failuie to. 


produced, this — 


flower or fruit may bossibly be due to the — 


fact that it is growing too s trongly. 
other hand, as the plants are tfaised from 
seeds, this may be an individual of an aib- 
normal character. In our oyinion, as you 
planted it for the sake of its fruits, .the 
better way will be to replace it by one that 
has proved true to its character. You might 
select it from a local nursery when in fruit, 
to be delivered in the autumn, after the 
leaves have fallen. ] ; 


The Japanese Honeysuckle.—I have noticed 
recently that those who are interested in 
foliage coverings for their walls are begin- 
ning to dispense with some of the almost irre- 
press!ble forms of Amrpelopsis, and turning 
their attention to other subjeets more mode- 
rate in growth. Of these the ae 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera aureo reticulata) i 
finding admirers, and-when we ante 
that for many months in the ‘year its golden, 
netted foliage is bright and pleasing, it is 
not surprising that the ‘* eelf-clingers ’’ are 
being superseded. This Lonicera, it is true, 
is not self-supporting, and requires nailing to 
a wall, yet even this to a great extent may 
be got over if wire is used, and when the 
foliage covers it, as it does quickly, the sup- 
port is not.seen. Like many other hardy 
climbing plants, it may be procured in pots 
and planted at almost any time of the year: 
It is a neat and attractive covering for a 
house front or low wall, and does not grow 
so rampant as the-Virginia creepers, which 
make havoe with spouts and roofs of houses 
if permitted latitude.—TowNnsMman. 
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Flowering shrubs.—It is a good practice ata 


this season to give a look round among the 
flowering shrubs which have ceased to” be 
effective, and to attend to such slight prun- ~ 
ing as may be called for. This refers chiefly 


to summer-leafing subjects, such as Lilacs. — 


Seed-pods are better removed. from such 
things as Moutan Ponies, Azaleas, and Rho- 
dodendrons ; but, of course, this ean only be 
done in cases where these fine shrubs are of 
moderate size. Here, it would be an abso- 
lute impossibility to undertake ‘this work, 
although if is practised so far as time per- 


mits among the Ponies and the Azalezs. 
This is a good time at which to give Box — 
edgings a trim up, and where Ivy which was — 
cut back severely tin March begins to intrude _ 
around windows the exuberant growths may 
again be cut.—Scor. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Ostrowskia magnifica. 


Tie Ostrowskia, when well grown, is one of 
A group of 


the best of our hardy perennials. 
yigorous plants in full flower has a magni- 
ficent appearance, each blossom being fully 
6 inches in diameter and satin-like in texture. 
The colours are lilaec-blue and pure white.. A 
native of the Eastern mountains of Bokhara, 
it may be considered perfectly hardy, and it 
generally appears to succeed better in the 
colder districts of this country than in the 
warmer. In these gardens it sometimes ex- 
ceeds 6 feet in height, and never fails to 
flower freely. The soil in which the plants 
are growing is on thé heavy side, containing 





limestone. The only protection afforded the 
‘Plants isa covering of litter over the roots in 
winter. The roots are exceedingly brittle, 
and it is almost impossible, even with the 
‘€reatest care, to lift a plant from the open 
ground without breaking them, a circumstance 
Which renders its transplantation a most difli- 
cult proceeding. In making a bed for the 
Ostrowskia this should be fully 38 feet deep. 
as the Carrot-like roots descend to a great 
depth. Perhaps the best method of establish- 
ing the Ostrowskia is to raise seedlings and 
to plant these out when they are about 
6 inches. high in a well-prepared bed. It ap- 
preciates lime, and old mortar-rubble should 
be freely added to the soil. -F. W. GALtor. 
Lilford Iall Gardens. 





Transplanting Wallflowers. — The Wall- 
flower is very easily grown, and perhaps on 


that account it is not treated so carefully as 





it should be during the early stages of 
growth. When allowed to grow naturally 
and undisturbed, the roots are few in num- 
ber, the main, or central, root being to all 
appearance a continuation of the stem of 
the plant itself, which enables the plant to 
push jits tap-reot between bricks or stones in 


walls, and thus remain. quite secure.- Inex- 
perienced cultivators would not regret the 


dabour spent on moving the young plants to 
nursery beds prior to transferring them to 
This intermediate 
hardier specimens, 
and 


their flowering quarters. 
transplanting results in 
which have more fibrous 


roots side 


Part of a group of Ostrowskia magnifica in the gardens at Lilford Hall. 


branches than those which are allowed to 
remain in the seedling beds till required for 
the filling of the spring beds and borders 
have.—G. G. B. 


Sweet Peas—A Seasonable Note. 
Durina the last two or three weeks the Sweet 
Peas have made remarkable growth, and in 
gardens where the plants that were raised in 
pots were put out early they are. most satis- 
factory. My Sweet Peas were sown in pots 
in a cold greenhouse in Vebruary last, and, 
although germination seemed to be unduly 
slow, the results were quite satisfactory long 
before planting-out time came round. This 
eold treatment seéms to answer much better 
than even the much-praised system of-afford- 
ing just a little botfom-heat during and im- 
mediately subsequent to germination. My 
seedlings did well, and in the cold conditions 


40] 


prevailing in an unheated glasshouse root- 
action was vigorous, although the growth of 


the seedlings for a time seemed to be very 
slow. As the spring advanced, growth was 
of a sturdy character; the ventilators were 


always open, to preclude any possibility of 
the seedlings becoming coddled, and, “ase a 
consequence, a capital batch of plants was 
placed out in the cold-frames to await the 
passing of the severe weather that prevailed 
at that period. Planting in their permanent 
quarters was done during the Easter holidays, 
and so sturdy and satisfactory was the condi- 
tion of the plants at that time that they never 
appeared to suffer in the slightest degree. 

My Sweet Peas are planted out in double 
rows and the seedlings are arranged alter- 
nately, so that full advantage may be ob- 
tained of every inch of space as growth 
progresses. On an average, a foot of space 
is allowed between each plant, and this is not 





Had- I 
room I would gladly allow a further 8 


a bit too.much space to give. more 
inches 
between each plant, and I am satisfied the 
best interests of the Swect Pens would be 
served in this way. The cold treatment that 
the plants have received all alone has re- 
sulted in fine growth, and the results, so far, 
have convineed me of the wisdom of giving 
this hardy treatment. My eoncern for the 
time being is to keep the growths somewhat 
under control, so that the tightly-clinging 
fendrils shall not hamper or interfere with 
the points of the growths, on which the future 
of the plants largely depends. Some time 
ago stout posts were inserted at the two ends 
of each row of plants, and other strong posts 
at intervals throughout the rows. Cross- 
pieces of slate-batten were nailed to these 
posts, equi-distant up the posts, the bottom 
piece 18 inehes long, the middle piece 15 
Gal- 


inches, and the topmost piece 12 inches. 
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vanised wire is strained from one end of the 
row to the other, and is then securely fixed 
to the ends of the pieces of slate-batten before- 
mentioned. Thus there are three rows of 
wire on each side of the rows of Sweet Peas. 
The Hazel or other stakes inserted for the 
support of the growths are in turn tied to the 
wire, and in this way are maintained in posi- 
tion, and prevented from getting out of place 
in stormy weather. The strong and vigorous 
growths are tied or lightly secured to the 
outside of the stakes, and this is easily done, 
provided the plants are looked over each day. 
If this tying of the growths be neglected for 
a few days at this period, when-growth is 
vigorous, the plants will quickly get out of 
hand, and their subsequent display become 
legs interesting. Some readers may. argue 
that all this tying of Sweet Pea growths is 
unnecessary, because Nature has provided 
this plant with the means of maintaining 
the plants in a perfectly natural and satis- 
factory fashion without any artificial mani- 
pulation of the growths. That is so, but 
better results may be obtained by keeping the 
growths on the outside of the stakes. iN 





A Note from British Columbia. 


We are just over the. worst winter in the 
history of the district. Nearly six months of 
winter with very little snow and killing frosts 
at night right up to May 29th and 30th haye 
just about finished my perennials. Some, 
such as Irises, Primulas, Anemones, Phloxes, 
and Roses, are completely gone, and nearly 
all my oddments except alpines have also 
perished. 

Ags to cooking and heating here we are far 
ahead of the Old Country style. The stoves 
burn less and give more heat, and, generally 
speaking, are made to burn either wood or 
coal. We get plenty of coal here from the 
local mines at about 50s. per ton. Wood is 
cheaper where labour is plentiful, and it gives 
more heat with less dust, smoke, and ashes. 
I understand Canadian stoves are now on the 
market in England, and, if so, I should say 
they will revolutionise the trade once the 
people wake up to the possibilities of the 
stoves and become educated to their use. A 
good stove in these hard times will cost about 
£25, and although burning very little, if any, 
more than the old-style English stoves that I 
remember, they will give far more heat, cook 
Hetter, have more cooking space, and, in addi- 
tion, will supply a kitchen and bathroom with 
a constant supply of hot water through a 
series of coils in the fire-box. You know, 
every little wooden bungalow here has its own 
bathroom and hot and cold water systen). 
Here, too, we have cheap electricity gener- 
ated a few miles out of town at the Bonning- 
ton Falls, Kootenay River. We also haye a 
splendid water supply, gravity system. 

There are some wonderful wild flowers here, 
but they are nearly all a long way up the 
mountains, and it means special trips to get 
them. R. V. RAMSDEN. 

Box 955, Nelson, B.C. 
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Tulips: Lifting the bulbs.—‘ Safety first 
should be the first consideration in regard to 
bulbs of Tulips of the May-flowering section. 
There is no great harm in leaving bulbs that 
were planted last October in the ground in- 
stead of lifting them, provided one can ensure 
that they will not be disturbed in any way, 
but where there is any likelihood of being 
uprooted—perhays through forgetfulness—the 
safer plan is to lift the bulbs in July, place 
them in Cocoa-fibre in a cool place, and re- 
plant in the autumn. I am not so sure that 
it is not the safer. and better plan to take 
them out of the ground for a few months, as 
then there is no possibility of spade or fork 
doing damage, and bulbs often ripen better 
than where the ground is occupied with other 
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things, thus preventing the sun and air reach- 
ing them. It is one of the easiest things possi- 
ble in a moment of forgetfulness, and in the 
absence of a label to run a spade into a group 
of bulbs.—ToWwNSMAN. 


Garden Walks. 


Goop walks are all important ina garden, 
and if these are well made at. first much 
annoyance and expense will be avoided in 
future. The walks in many gardens are 
totally unfit to walk upon after a fall of rain, 
Levelling the soil and taking out a couple of 
inches, afterwards sprinkling a thin layer of 
gravel along the route, do not constitute a 
garden walk, but an expensive makeshift 
which it is necessary to adjust annually. The 
mistake so often made in the construction of 
garden walks is the absence of a solid founda- 
tion, with the result that when it is called 
upon to support-loaded barrows and other 
heavy traffic it gives way under the pressure. 
Another important item—often not given the 
slightest thought—is 

DRAINAGE. The ‘first thing to do after 
having decided upon the course-and width of 
the walk is to excavate the soil to a depth of 
6 inches or 8 inches, as desired, in the centre 
and 4 inches or 5 inches at the sides, thus 
leaving the bed of the walk coneave. Directly 
along the centre—which will be lower than 
the sides—lay a line of 4inch land drain- 
pipes half embedded. Connect to this main, 
at intervals, small.catch traps which should 
be let in at the sides of the walk and gener- 
ally opposite each other, the grating of which 
will be all that should show after the walk is 
completed. These traps will arrest any rush 
of water during storms and conduct it under- 
ground ,thereby preventing the tearing up of 
the walk, as is often the case, especially in 
the case of those constructed on hilly or 
sloping ground. Next put in the foundation 
of the walk, which should be of some coarse, 
hard material, such as brickbats, granite, 
clinkers, or sandstone, which will stand wear 
and tear and greatly assist in the drainage. 
This should be laid to a depth of 5 inehes in 
the centre and about 3 inches at the sides. 
This completed, place a 2-inch covering over 
all of a good binding gravel, Tarmac or 
whatever hard material it is desired to finish 
off with, leaving the centre of the path 
2 inches higher than the sides, thoroughly 
rolling or ramming the whole. Some recom- 
mend a greater depth of material, but after 
a good deal of experience I have found the 
og ve instructions satisfactory, and amply 

‘epay the trouble taken. 

During the past summer I saw some walks 
in a Surrey garden which were made in this 
way eight years ago, and-although a good 
deal used, were as good and sound as on the 
day they were made. The walk, being 
rounded at the top, readily disposes of sur- 
face water, and the greatest strength of the 
walk being in the centre, where most of the 
heavy wheeling and traffic takes place, en- 
ables the whole to withstand constant pres- 
sure without yielding. Many walks are 
formed with a flat bottom and finished off 
flat, but this is not a good way, as the water 
hangs about too long, the whole route be- 
coming soddened and waterlogged. BE. M. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Armeria laucheana.—This still remains, I 
consider, the most richly-coloured form of the 
dwarf Sea Pink. It is classed at Kew as a 
variety of our Armeria of the sen coasts, A. 
maritima, and one cannot, I consider, dispute 
this view. I have had seedlings from A. 
laucheana grown far away from any other 
Armeria, a proportion of which was exactly 
the same as the ordinary type of A. maritima 
in colour, ete. It is in colour alone that A. 
laucheana differs from what may be found on 


/ 


‘with the Gypsophilas. 
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the coast, but it is much deeper and nearer a 
crimson than a pink. It makes a good plant — 
for an exposed place in the rock garden where — 
a choicer and rarer subject may not be risked. _ 
It is wonderfully accommodating and may be 
planted either in the chinks of the rocks, on~ 
a level spot, or on a dryish slope. I haye 
rarely seen it suffer from drought except in — 
a. poor, very sandy soil before it had sent its 
roots deep into the moister earth. It makes — 
a good edging, and I know of gardens where ; 
there are hundreds of yards of this deep- 
coloured Armeria. I have. obtained several — 
varieties professing to’ be finer than A, ~ 
laucheana, but, so far, none of them hag 
proved its equal. It is in flower now and will 
continue for a long time. It is only 3 inches 
or 4 inches high.—S. Arnorr. 

Armeria latifolia.—Those who wish a tall 
Sea Pink of easy growth and more permanent , 
than A. cephalotes, may try A. latifolia, 
which is of various shades of pink, and also 


white. It grows from fully a foot to 18 inehes 
high, and has wiry stems and good heads 





above the broad leaves. It has a defect un- 
less planted among other subjects through | 
which the flowers can rise. This is, that in | 
places where there is some wind at times the 
stems are not strong enough to remain up- | 
right, and it may be necessary to use a thin 
stick or two anda bit of twine or .raffia— — 
green preferable—to hold the blooms up. | 
This, however, spoils the appearance of the — 
plant greatly, and is not to be commended — 
when avoidable. Like most other Thrifts, dl 
many of the seeds are 





sterile, but as liberal | 


} 
packets°are usually supplied, enough pial > | 


| 


can generally be raised ~from one 

these for any moderate-sized garden. a ! 
seeds are’ best sown in a jot or kox under e| 
glass to secure a larger number of plants, | 
but they will do out of doors in sandy sotl. | 
Seeds sown in June or July should produce — | 
plants to flower next year. Self-sown plants 4 
occasionally appear about the old ones.—s. 3) 
ARNOTT. al 
Cypsophilas.—It was pleasant, to read | 








“ Woodbastwick’s’’ motes on experiences 
What is said about 
propagation by seeds is sound, so far as re- | 
gards several of these plants, but G. eceras- 4 
tioides can be divided very readily when 
large enough. With G. yaniculata seeds |} 
make by far the easiest and most catisfactory 
means of increase, while the plants are more 
vigorous than those raised from cuttings or | 
division of the roots. This may, I consider, 
also be said to apply to G. prostrata and Gag 
repens. The ‘tall-growing, pinkish-flowered — 
G. acutifolia is another which one would in- 
clude in the sume category. G. Rokejeka g 
have lost my liking for. G. Sundermanni, Pe, 
hybrid, is a charming little plant, which 
during the stress of war work I have lost, — 
although quite hardy, and easily divided in 
spring or autumn.—S. ARNOTT. y, 

A good OOO Oe who may be- 
looking for something rather away from the | 
common will find a charming eombinatiel in 
the old white garden Pink and Viola cornuta 
planted alternately. As they flower simul — 
taneously and remain in bloom for some | 
time, their value is obvious.. A few plants | 
of the variegated Cocksfoot (Dactylis glome- 
rata’ variegata) give height to a border ide | 
which ‘the plants to which reference has been — 
made are used, but the use of the Grass is 
optional.—A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 

Bedding and other plants recently put out 
must be kept well watered until they are” 
established in the beds. Even if ‘the soil is 
moist frequent light sprinklings overhead wi. oa 
be beneficial. It is also necessary to stir the ~ 
surface soil among the plants occasionally t@ 
break down the crust formed by the recent 
heavy waterings. Mulching is strongly ©& ou 
commended where it can be done without ap 
pearing untidy, as, by preventing evapora- 
tion, much Inbour is saved in watering. 
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Southern Counties. 


Hardy fruit garden.—Apple, 
Plum trees, whether trained 


and 
walls, 


Pear, 
On 


| trellises, or grown in the form of bushes or 





pyramids, if well Jaden with fruit, should 
be assisted in the swelling of the same to a 
good average size with mulchings of half- 
rotted manure and heavy waterings unless 
rain should fall in sufficient quantity to 
render such a proceeding unnecessary. Even 
then it is always best to’test the soil at the 
foot of walls for quite 3 feet in width, as 
thes portion of a border is often-in a semi- 
dry condition while the remainder is quite 
moist. -If tanks for the collecting -of the 
drainings from the farmyard or piggeries are 
in existence, these afford a grand opportunity 
for utilising the contents ‘to the best advan- 
tage. The fruit yielded by trees generously 
treated on the lines indicated is always supe- 
rior in size apd quality when compared with 
that left to chance. If Morello Cherries are 
growing in soil containing a large admixture 
of mortar rubbish and broken bricks, the 
roots will appreciate the same kind of treat- 
ment and yield finer fruit, and the same 
with regard to the Kentish Red and Black 
varieties, 


Fruit-thinning.—All leavily laden trees of 
the first three named fruits should be 
thinned, and particularly so such varieties of 

-Plums on walls as Belle de Louvain, Autumn 
Compote, Victoria, Belle de Septembre, Vic- 
toria, Jefferson, Cox's Violette, Golden Drop, 

“and President. The more robust looking 
and best situated of the fruit should in all 
cases be given the preference when thinning 
iy being performed, and-thin clusters down 
to one or at most two, due regard, of course, 
being paid at the same time to the size the 
particular variety being dealt with will ulti- 
mately attain. Attention to this detail not 
only obviates overcropping, but removes the 
risk of the trees failing to bear another 
season. 


« 


Strawberry beds.—With the exception of 
the latest vanieties, the season is now over, 
and a decision must be arrived at as to which 
of the beds shall be destroyed and which re- 
tained for another year or so, as the case 
mnay be. As a rule, they are seldom worth 
keeping more than ‘four, and in cases where 
the soil is poor or very light, the second and 
third years. Beds which are, therefore, to be 
destroyed should, as soon as the required 
number of runners has been obtained from 
them, be cleaned, burning.the old plants and 
litter on the spot, and scattering the ashes 
broadcast afterwards. Ground of this de- 
scription, if in a fertile cond‘tion when the 
cultivating of Strawberries is carried out, by 
affording them generous treatment provides 
an excellent site for Broccohi without fur- 
ther preparation, as, if the oil is too firm 
for the holes for the roots of the plants to 
be set in to be made with a dibber, recourse 
can always be had to the use of a crowbar 
for the purpose. Brassicas planted in this 
Way usually pass through a severe winter un- 
-scathed, as growth is less luxuriant and the 
stems more woody than when set out on 
ground which is loose in texture. The plots 
intended for new Strawberry beds should be 
Mmanured and dug forthwith. In some in- 
Stances this crop follows early Potatoes, in 
which case no further preparation is needed 
ii the ground was manured and well dug last 
winter. It is usual when the garden is of 
any size, and borders facing the different 
points of the compass available to allot cer- 
tain portions of those having a south and 
north aspect, for the growing of the earliest 
and latest crops. A. Wi 





Midland Counties. 


Sweet Cherries.—<As soon ass the crop of the 
early varieties is cleared, the trees should be 
syringed vigorously with some approved in- 
secticide to thoroughly cleanse the foliage, 
making sure that all parts of the wood and 
foliage are well wetted with the mixture. 
Later varieties of Cherries should be well 
cleansed before the fruits commence to ripen, 
and then the nets should be placed in posi- 
tion. 

Loganberries are carrying a very. heavy 
crop of fruit. These plants need similar 
treatment to that afforded the Raspberry, 
and require plenty of manure ‘to furnish the 
best results. Established plants develop a 
mass of young shoots from their base, and of 


“these five or six of the best should be re- 


tained. It is sometimes‘a diffiewlt matter to 
tie up the young shoots until after the fruits 
are gathered, but they may be secured tem- 
porarily to stakes. 

Maincrop Strawberries have been very 
plentiful and of first-rate quality, but, owing 
to the hot weather, the season was a short 
one. The nets and the supporting frame- 
work have been cleared away, and the longest 
of the litter removed from between the rows, 
leaving the shortest of the material to act 
ms a mulch. Layering is being proceeded 
with as fast as suitable runners are avail- 
able. To encourage a free production of 
these, the parent plants are occasionally 
watered. Late varieties are carrying heavy 
crops of fruit, and require ample supplies of 
water to-enable the berries to swell to full 
size. 

Pansies and Violas.—In order to prolong 
the flowering of these, the old blossoms and 
seed-pods must be removed regularly. Neg- 
lect of this°soon causes a total cessation of 
blooming, the plants appearing starved and 
untidy. They should, if possible, be afforded 
a top-dressing of manure from a spent Mush- 
room bed or similar material, rubbed 
through a coarse sieve before applying it. 
This is of great assistance iin keeping the 
plants in health, and improves the quality of 
the. blooms. During times of drought they 
need copious waterings. 

Cucumbers.—Vlants from which supplies 
are being cut should be kept freely thinned 
and lightly top-dressed with fine loam and 
artificial manure as often as the roots ap- 
pear on the surface. Seed should now be 
sown to produce plants for early winter sup- 


plies. These ‘plants will be ready to put out 
by the second week in August. Sow the 


seeds singly in small pots, and stand them in 
a temperature of 60 degs. If the soil is 
moist at the time of sowing, no water will 
be necessary until the plants appear, when a 
gentle watering may be given. Put out the 
plants as soon as large enough on a gentle 
hotbed, and as near to the roof-glass as pos- 
sible. A suitable soil at this season consists 
of three parts fibrous loam and one part de- 
eayed manure. Only small mounds of. soil 
should be placed on the bed at ‘the time of 
planting, but as soon as the roots appear 
through the surface light top-dressings of 
loam and manure should be given. 

Spring Cabbage.—A sowing of Cabbage seed 
will be made on or about the 20th of this 
month, and another a fortnight later. An 
open situation, where the soil is moderately 
rich, will be selected for the seed-bed. After 
the ground has been dug it is trodden mode- 
rately firm if the state of the soil permits. 
Drills are drawn at 1 foot apart, the seeds 
sown thinly, and covered with fine — soil, 
placing nets over the seed-hed to keep off the 
birds. Er: We G. 
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Netting fruit.—No delay ought now to be 
allowed in the way of netting fruits which 
appear to be approaching the ripening stage. 
In distriets such as this, where firuit-eating 
birds are numerous, these soon find their way 
to the breaks, and if not closely netted they 
s00n do considerable damage. Strawberries, 
of course, have been netted for some time. 
The crop tiga highly sat isfactory one. Royal 
Sovereign maintains its position as a reliable 
sort ; indeed, to be eandid, I prefer it to 
George V., good though the latter may be. I 
have considerably altered my former opinion 
of Leader, a Strawberry which for a time 
did not appear to be suitable for this locality. 
The crop this year, however, puts an entirely 
different aspect on the matter, the dwarfish, 
compact plants being literally laden with 
fruits of superior size and quality. Other 
good sorts are of more antiquity: Bedford- 
shire Champion, Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury. Gooseberries are a 
regular and a heavy crop, Raspberries equally 
so, while Currants of all kinds are—and 
especially Black Currants—far beyond the 
average. This is specially gratifying owing 
to the comparative failures in the case of the 
Apple, Pear, and Plum crops, which failures, 
I gather from correspondents, are more or 
less general in the majority of places. 

The  orchard-house.—Where treés are 
grown in pots in the orchard-house, these will 





require careful management at this time. 
Mixed houses have their advantages as well 
as disadvantages. Apple trees and Pear 


trees might conceivably do quite well without 
daily syringing, but where these trees are 
grown in juxtaposition with Peaches, Nec- 
faiines, and Plums, they must be treated on 
the same principle of ‘‘ the greatest good of 
the greatest number.’’ In the case of these 
stone fruits, when syringing is neglected at- 
tacks of red spider are certain, so that regu- 
lar attention in this respect is imperative. 
The young growths will, no doubt, be pretty 
well regulated by the time these notes ap- 
pear. Inexperienced cultivators are at times 
apt to be overcautious in the way of regula- 
tion, but no one need be afraid to cut back 
an old shoot in order to get.a well-furnished, 
nicely balanced tree. 

Primula obconica.—Seedlings of this useful 
Primula, from seed sown some time ago; will 
now be ready for pricking off into pans or 
boxes, as the case may be. Home-saved seeds 
of this germinate very freely if sown imme- 
diately after they are ripe. To save trouble, 
I have at times pricked off seedlings of P. 
obconica into a well-prepared bed in a cold 
frame, removing the sashes entirely as soon 
as the seedlings were growing vigorously. 
These, potted up in September or early in 
October, did not noticeably suffer from the 
check, and made good winter-flowering stuff. 

Pansies.—Those who may yet be Pansy 
fanciers—theit name ¢s not legion now—are 
reminded that seed-sowing is now due. Seeds 
sown in a partially shaded bed out of doors 
will germinate well enough if the soil be kept 
at a correct pitch of moisture, but I find it 
more satisfactory when handling Pansies. to 
sow the seeds in a box under glass, and when 
the seedlings can be handled to prick them 
off into a cold frame which has a northerly 
aspect. So grown, I always think that 
the young plants are of superior stamina 
when planted out in spring. 

Stimulants for fruit under glass.—The best 
time to give stimulants to fruit trees under 
glass is from the time the crops are thinned 
until they give indications of approaching 
ripening. Chemical fertilisers are all very 
well, but the old-fashioned © liquid manure ”’ 
from a stable, byre, or cesspool is the best 
fertiliser. W. McGurFrroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


National Rose Society. 


JULY 67TH, 1920. 


THE great summer show of this Society, held 
at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on 
the above date, can be pronounced an un- 
qualified success. That was so from prac- 
tically every standpoint—the excellence of 
the flowers, the day, and the remarkable 
interest shown in the exhibition. True, the 
day could hardly be described as ‘‘ an ideal 
summer day,’ or ‘‘ gloriously fine.’? It was 
neither of these, and slight showers fell at 
times. Yet the absence of great heat and 
the comparatively cool conditions prevailing, 
were jointly responsible for the keeping of 
the flowers, Which remained presentable 
practically till the close of the show. The 
flowers were alike good in both the amateur 
and professional classes, since in either a 
good flower is bound to catch the eye of the 
enthusiastic cultivator. Generally, too, ecom- 
petition was fairly keen, if less so in the 
larger ground groups than we have seen it in 
some former years. The table groups of cut 
Roses were, however, among the strong 
features of the show, as were the basket 
classes, which, displaying the blooms with a 
considerable length of stem, demonstrated 
not only colour and yariety but also those 
other good attributes—leaf vigour and hard- 
ness, with short, stiff, self-supporting 
peduncle (neck), which has an importance of 
its own whether the variety is employed for 


the garden or for cutting. Then, in the 
artistic classes—the dinner tables orna- 





mented with Roses—the popularity of certain 
singles was apparent, and in all probability 
these have only rarely been displayed to 
greater advantage. Next to these—or shall 
we say their equal if in another direction— 
was the unmistakable popularity of the 
prettily - coloured, exquisitely - sculptured 
Ophelia, which for any purpose of decora- 
tion ranks high with the very best. For 
those who attend such exhibitions as that 


under review in order to learn something 
more of the flower rather than to merely 
admire its beauty, the things named are 


among those which matter, and they are par- 
ticularly prominent to those having eyes to 
see. Novelties were quite a strong feature, 
two being accounted worthy of the ‘‘ Gold 
Medal,’’ ten others securing the ‘ Certificate 
of Merit.’’ The arrangements were excellent 
throughout, and our thanks are due to Mr. 


Courtney Page, the genial and courteous 
honorary. secretary, for much ready and 
willing assistance. The show was early 


visited by Princess Victoria, attended by S'r 
Dighton VProbyn, who spent much time 
among the flowers. Subjoined are particu- 
lars of some of the more important classes, 
lack of space precluding our giving a report 
in full. 
CHAMPION TROPHY CLASS. 
(NURSERYMEN.) 

The chief honours—the Trophy and a 
money prize—in this class were secured by 
Messrs. D, Prior and Sons, Colchester, who, 
if we remember aright, led the way in this 
important class last year also. The demands 
of the class are exacting, seventy-two blooms, 
distinct varieties, being required. This year 
only Colchester Rose growers competed, the 
second and third prizes respectively being 
won by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons and F. 
Cant and Co. In the premier stand George 
Dickson, Ilorence Forrestier (grand white), 
Mrs. H. Morse (lovely deep shell-pink of fine 
petal quality), Mabel Drew (rich cream), 
Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau and Earl of 
Gosford (crimsons), Her Majesty, and Mrs. 
MacKellar were some of the best. In that 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant, Modesty, Juliet 
(very good), Sovereign (deep saffron-yellow) 

sritish Queen, and Charles B. 
among the best. 


’ 


Shea were 


The same order of prize winners as given 
above prevailed in Class 2, a particularly 


strong class, requiring thirty-two distinct 
varieties of Roses, three blooms of each. In 
addition to setting up varieties already 
named in the preceding class, Messrs. Prior 
contributed in this instance excellent triplets 
of Mrs. George Norwood (rich pink with fine 


fragrance), Hugh Dickson, Mrs. Wallace 
Rowe (pink), Mrs. Franklin Dennison 
(blush), and Mrs. G. Marriott (peach and- 
cream). Particularly good in that from 
Messrs. Ih. R. Cant were ~ British Queen, 
Golden Emblem, Margaret Dickson Hamil, 


and Commodore Felix Faure (erimson). 

For the china trophy three competitors 
entered, the premier honours going to Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast, whose finer 
specimens were Gorgeous, Sulphur (very dis- 
tinct), Mrs. McClinton (crimson), and Sir J. 
Craig (also crimson). Mr. G. Burch, Peter- 
boro’, was in the second place, having H. V. 
Machin, Lady Mary Ward, (salmon and 
yellow), Mrs. Dudley Cross (erimson), and 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (handsome white). Mr. 
surch was the only exhibitor of sixteen dis- 
tinct varieties, three of each, in Class 4, and 
gained ~ first prize. For twenty - four 
blooms, distinct varieties, Messrs. Chaplin 
sros., Waltham Cross, occupied the place of 
honour, their blooms of St. Helena, Edith 
Cavell, Ed. Bohane (rich crimson) being ex- 
cellent. Messrs. Jarman and Co. were second 
and Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, third, his 
bloom of Mrs. H. Morse (deep shell-pink) 
appealing very strongly. Messrs. Jarman 
and Co., Chard, were first for eight distinct 
varieties, three of each, Mrs. CG. Russell 
(rose), Augustus Hartman, and Lady Ash- 
town being very good. Second, Mr. H. Drew, 
Longworth. 

TEAS AND NOISETTES. 

The premier award in this class is the 
D’Ombrain Cup and a money prize, these 
being carried off by Mr. G: Prince, Long- 
worth, eighteen blooms distinct being = re- 
quired, A. H. Gray (lemon), Molly Sharman 
Crawford, Mrs. Campbell (blush), Lady 
Plymouth (lemon-yellow), and F. V. Machin 
being among leading sorts. In this elass 
equal second prizes were awarded to Mr. H. 
Drew, Longworth, and Messrs, D. Prior and 
Sons, Colchester. Messrs. Prior were the 
only exhibitors of one basket of H.P. Roses, 
gaining first prize with Snow Queen. Messrs. 
Prior also secured the leading award for one 
basket of H.T. Reses, Mrs. G. Norwood 
being staged. In that for Teas or Noisettes, 
Mr. G. Burch,—Peterboro’, was first against 
three competitors, staging Mrs, Foley Hobbs 
in good condition. 


DECORATIVE ROSES. 


For seven baskets of Roses, seven distinct 
varieties, thirty-six stems of each variety, 
Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, Waltham Cross, 
led with a capital. lot. Their best were 
Ophelia, Isobel (rose,- single), Rayon d’Or, 
Margaret Dickson Hamil, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn, and Lady Pirrie, the last-named 
basket being selected by the Princess Victoria 
for Queen Alexandra. Second, Messrs. Alex 
Dickson and Co., Belfast, Hawlmark (crim- 
son), K. of K., and Mrs. ©. V. Haworth 
(salmon and apricot) being their best. 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson were third. For three 
baskets of Roses Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford, 
alone competed, -his exhibit gaining first 
prize. 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

Tor a representative group on a space not 
exceeding 200 square feet, Mr. Elisha Hicks 
alone came forward, and setting up an admir- 
able group deservedly gained first prize. Im- 
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portant items were American Pillar, 
centre piece, the corner pillars being of Blush 
Rambler, J. Liger,. and Hurst Rambler. 
Queen of Belgians, Pax (very fine), Red 
Letter Day, Edith Cavell, Mrs. Carnock Saw- 
day, Isobel, and Ophelia being also very 
good. For a representative group: of cut 
Roses, space allowed 30 feet by 4 feet, three 
staged, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons being 
awarded first with an excellent lot. Some 
good sorts were Mrs. A. Tate, Juliet (very 
fine), Golden Emblem, Mrs. H. Morse (deep 
pink), Padre, Flame of Fire, Alberie Barbier, 
and Dorothy Page Roberts. Messrs. G. Jack- 
man were second. For a group on a table 
space, 10 feet by 4 feet, Messrs. Chaplin 
srothers led the way, Edith Cavell, Golden 
Emblem, George Dickson, Ophelia, and Lady 
Pirrie being well shown. Second, Messrs. 
Jarman and Co.; third, Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
Liverpool, who had imposing stands of their 
uniquely-coloured Independence Day, which, 
we believe, gained a Certificate of Merit a 
year ago. s 
ARTISTIC CLASSES. 
(NURSERYMEN.) 


Yor a decoration of cut Roses suitable for 
dinner table, Mr. H. Drew, Longworth, was 
first with a superb arrangement of Irish 
Klegance in bud and blossom, no other foliage 


being used. Mrs. R. Bide, Farnham, used 
Golden Emblem, with foliage of Rosa 


Willmott, and was placed second. For the 


bowl of Roses, Mr. Elisha Hicks was first, 


this exhibitor employing the single cream- 
coloured Joanna Bridge. 





‘BOOKS. 
“The Beekeeper’s Vade Mecum.’’* 


Mr. Henry Geary has scarcely added to his 
reputation as a book-producer on bees by the 
publication of “The Beekeeper’s Vade Mecum.”’ 
The substance, as we should expect, is entirely 
trustworthy and accurate, and it covers the 
whole extent of the cult of this fascinating 
industry. ~But this little manual for the 
pocket—and for this purpose it is Suitably 
sized—has not been planned or set up for 
easy and quick reference as we should expect 
a vade mecum to have been. The book gives 
us the impression of having been written and 
produced in a hurry. An index ought surely 
to have been compiled, and we may be per- 





mitted to express surprise at finding several 


times the plural nuclei used as if it were the 
same as nucleus. The pages of this handy 
volume are dull-looking and wunattractive, 
thereby differing, to the book’s great loss, 
from the well-spaced pages of Mr. Geary’s 
exceHent ‘ Bees for Pleasure and _ Profit,’ 
with its clear paragraph headings. Mr. 
Geary is inclined to favour the old British 
bee, but asserts that it is lost— submerged 
in countless cross-matings with imported 
aliens, some of which may have been superior 
to itself in certain respects, others without 
doubt were infinitely worse.” This is true, 
we fear, almost entirely, though some of us 
hope our very own bee may still be surviving 
in secluded parts of Ireland or Scotland. Mr. 


Geary also breaks new ground, so far as the 


sritish Isles are concerned, when he men- 
tions that bees may be kept in bee-houses. 
We have often, ourselves, wondered why bee- 
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houses are not adopted in the British Tsles © 


by those who want more than one or two 
stocks. There must be some good reason why 
bee-houses are avoided, but Mr. Geary com- 
mends the idea, and we are with him in the 


matter. This book is quite up to date, and — 


very reliable in the practical treatment of the _ 


honey bee. 


* “The Beekeeper’s Vade Mecum” (H. Geary), cloth bound, 
23. net; leather, 3s net. 
Street, W.O. 2, 


London, Stanley Paul & Co , 31, Essex 
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- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


- Royal Horticultural Society’s Provincial 
Show at Cardiff, July 6, 7, 8. 


THE Jast occasion of a visit to the provinces 
by the Royal Horticultural Society was in 
1886, when a show was held at Liverpool. 
This year Cardiff was _the venue, but, unfor- 
tunately, owing to the bad weather, it must 
failure so far as 
visitors were concerned. It .was; on~the 
whole, a very fine exhibition, equal in many 
respects to the Chelsea shows, and exhibitors 
are to be commended for the trouble and ex- 
pense they incurred to make the show a suc- 
cess. On the evening preceding the opening 
“of the show the rain began to fall, and con- 
tinued more or Jess during the three days on 


which the show was open, thus lessening the- 


number of visitors, which no doubt would 
have been greater had the weather been fine. 


ORCHIDS. 


There were but few Orchid groups com- 
pared with what one sees at Chelsea, many 
of the well-known Orchid growers being 
absent, this in great measure, 
being due to the expenses of carriage by the 
railways. Sir Jeremiah Colman sent a fine 
group containing many valuable plants, while 


_ other exhibitors included Messrs. Stuart Low 






and Co. and Messrs. Cypher and Son, 
Cheltenham. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 


‘put up a very fine exhibit of Begonias, the 
| blooms. of immense size, though in our 
opinion size is being overdone, in many cases 
Jeading to coarseness. A remarkable exhibit 
for so late in the season was the group of 
Hippeastrums from Sir George Holford, 
Westonbirt, which called to mind a group 
which in pre-war days was staged at The 
Hall in Vincent Square. An uncommon ex- 
hibit was that of Reginald Cory, Esq., Duf- 
fryn, Cardiff, consisting of Cacti and other 
succulent plants. From Mr. L. R. Russell, 
| Richmond, came a well-arranged group of 
Stove and fine-foliaged plants which he grows 
|So well. Mr. H. N. Ellison showed-a collec- 
| tion of Ferns and Palms, special features 
being’ Polypodium Mandaianum, Phenix 
‘Roebelini, and Araucaria excelsa Silver Star. 


* ROSES. 


These were well and largely shown by Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Messrs. Jarman and Co., the Rev. J. H. Pem- 
berton, and W. Cutbush and Son, while 
among local exhibitors we noted Messrs. Ss. 
Treseder and Son, Cardiff, ‘and wW. 
Treseder, Ltd., 


CARNATIONS. 


Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
put up a handsome group of these, composed 
mainly of new perpetual-flowering varieties, 
with numerous vases of their Dianthus <All- 
woodi, while from Mr. C. Herbert, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham, came a fine selection of 
the now well-known Pinks he has raised. 
The wonderful border varieties raised by Mr. 
Jas, Douglas included the set of Clove- 
Scented varieties he has shown in London of 
late, these finding many admirers, while 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also 
contributed to this section. 


SWEET PEAS. 


‘Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
arranged a group of these in their well- 


known style, the individual flowers large and 
of fine colour, Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
burgh, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, and 
Messrs. Webb and Sons also showing these 
favourite flowers well. 








we think,’ 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


To this section such well-known growers 
as Messrs. Barr and Sons, Mr. Amos Perry, 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp;=Mr: M. 
Prichard, Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., Mr. 
W. Wells, jnr., Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and 
Son, and Messrs. Tucker contributed freely 
of seasonable flowers, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Mr. T. Lewis, Hanwell, put up a very im- 
posing group, consisting mainly of the later- 


flowering Rhododendrons and Kalmias, 
among which were interspersed Japanese 


Maples in their many and beautiful forms. 
The Donard Nursery Co. exhibited quite a 
number of rare trees and shrubs, which in- 
cluded many of the hybrids of their own 
raising, while Messrs. Cheal and Son also 
sent a fine selection of good shrubs. 


ERUIT 
Fruit trees in pots were well shown by the 


King’s Acre Nursery Co. and Messrs. Bun- 
yard and Co., while from Australia the 
sritish South African Co., Rhodesia, the 


Government of the Union of S. Africa, and 
the High Commissioners, New Zealand, came 
Apples, Pears, Oranges, ete. 


VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, sent 160 
dishes of these, all being of the best, and 
the arrangement perfect. The exhibit of 
potatoes (thirty. dishes) by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., was remarkable for so early in the 
season, and was much admired. Other ex- 
hibitors of vegetables included Messrs. Webb 
and Sons and Messrs. Toogood. 


The following is the official list of the 
awards :— 
NHW PLANTS. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Coreopsis grandiflora var.—Irom 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield. 

Carnation Blush Clove—IFrom Mr. James 
Douglas, Great Bookham. 

Begonias Lady Rhondda and Lady Cory.— 
From Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Bath. 

Sweet Peas Pink. Pearl and Orchid.—From 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. 


Perry’s 


Campanula Bellardi var. Miranda.—IFrom 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
CUP AWARDS. 

Coronation Cup, for the best exhibit in the 
show, Messrs. Allwood Bros.; Wigan Cup, 
for Roses, Mr. Elisha Hicks; Gordon Lennox 
Cup, for fruit, the King’s Acre Nurseries: 
Cain Cup, for the best exhibit by an amateur, 
Reginald Cory, sq. 


MEDALS AWARDED. 


Veitch Memorial Medal.—lor fruit shown 
by an amateur, to S. H. Byass, Esq. Lean- 
dough Castle (gardener, Mr. German); for 
plants shown by an amateur (Hippeastrums), 
to Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford (gardener, 
Mr. Chapman). 

Gold Medal.—To the State of Victoria, for 
fruit; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Sweet 
Peas; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for veget- 
ables; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for Sweet 
Peas; Messrs. Ben. Cant and Sons; for 
Roses; Mr. Maurice Prichard, for hardy 
flowers; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 


for topiary; Messrs. Piper and Son, for water 
garden; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for 
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Delphiniums and Begonias; Messrs. J. 


Cypher and Sons, for Orchids and. foliage 
plants; Mr. Herbert Jones, for formal 
garden; Trevor Jones, Esq., for Gloxinias; 
and Amos Perry, Enfield, for Ferns, 


Lilies, and hardy plants. 

Lindley Medal.—To the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, for exhibits of plant diseases; and 
to Long Ashton Experimental Station. 

Silver-gilt Hogg Medal.—Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard and Co., for fruit trees. 

Silver-gilt Knightian Medal.—To the New 
Zealand Government, for Apples and Pears: 
to Messrs. Toogood, Ltd., for vegetables; 
and Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for Potatoes. 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal.—To Mr. George 
Prince, for Roses; Messrs. W>J. Godfrey and 
Son, for herbaceous plants and Pelar- 
goniums; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for 
Carnations; Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Bowell and Skar- 
ratt, for alpines; Mr. M. @, Crossling, for 
Mr. T. Lewis, for Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, and Maples; Messrs. W. Treseder, 
Ltd., for Roses; the Donard Nursery Co., for 
rare trees and shrubs; Messrs. G. G@. White- 
legg and Co., for a rock garden: and Capt. 
J. F. Symonds-Jeune, for a rock garden. 

Silver Flora Medal. —To -Mr. Stephen 
Treseder, for Roses; Messrs. Walters and 
Son, for herbaceous plants and Roses: Mr. 
C. Wall, for Carnations; Mr. Vincent Slade, 
for Pelargoniums; and Messrs. J. Jefferies 
and Son, for Conifers. 

Silver-gilt Grenfell .Medal.— To J. W. 
Pyman,- Esq., for Streptocarpus; the South 
African Government, for fruit;. Messrs. E. 
Webb and Sons, for vegetables; Mr. James 
Douglas, for Carnations; Messrs. W. J. God- 
frey and Sons, for Pelargoniums: Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, for shrubs: Mr. J. C. All- 
grove, for herbaceous plants; Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, for herbaceous plants; Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Son, for Roses and Carna- 
tions; Mrs. Neale, for Orchids; Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, for Orchids; and Mr. LL. R. tussell, 
for stove plants. 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal.—To Messrs. 
Bakers, Ltd., for formal garden: Messrs. Jar- 
man and Co., for Roses and Sweet Peas: 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for 
alpines; and Mr. J. Macdonald, for Grasses. 

Silver Knightian Medal.—To the Marquis 
of Bute (gardener, Mr. W. H. Farmer), for 
bottled fruits. 

Silver Grenfell Medal.—To the British 
South Africa Co., for Oranges; Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, for Roses; Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, for herbaceous plants and alpines: Mr. 
C. W. Herbert, for Pinks: Mr. W. Wells, 
junr., for herbaceous plants; and Messrs. H. 
and W. Evans, for formal garden. 

Silver Banksian Medal. —To Messrs. Rich 
and Co., for herbaceous plants: Mr. M. 
Kettle, for Raspberries; Messrs. Maxwell 
and Beale, for alpines; Messrs. B. Ladhams, 
Ltd., for herbaceous plants: Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, for alpines; and Mr. H. N. Ellison, 
for Ferns. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Mr. H. Clarke, for 
herbaceous plants and = Violas; Messrs, 
teamsbottom and Co., for Anemones; Mr. 
J._H. Isaac, for-Sweet Peas; and- Mr. J. 
Klinkert, for clipped trees. 


toses; 


A reminder about stable manure.—A num- 
ber of garden lovers experience a difficulty in 
procuring stable manure in spring, when it is 
actually required for use, but at this time of 
the year it is not very hard to procure, for the 
reason that there is no demand for it in July 
and August. Unfortunately, so many of us 
utilise every yard of ground with growing 
stuff that the question of finding room is the 
trouble, but where space can be found for it, 
now is the time to give the order and get it 
stacked ready for use in winter or spring.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 
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BEES, 


Swarming Time. 

The swarm is a phenomenon peculiar to 
bees. There are other insects that are 
sociable, but these have certain periods: in 
their life history in which the life of the 
colony is suspended, and it is generally 
during these alternative periods that (he 
natural increase takes place. With the 
honey-bee, however, the entire cycle of opera- 
tion is passed in the community form, and 
therefore bees have to make their increase by 
a colony splitting into a number of separate 
swarms. Under natural conditions swarming 
is the only manner in which bees can per- 
petuate their species, for a certain number of 
colonies die each winter, or from disease, and 
but for the number of new swarms emerging 
they would have long ago become extinct. 

Swarming is marked by the most remark- 
able exhibitions of instinct in the life of a 
colony. We know that by the time the season 
is far enough advanced for swarming to take 
place all the bees from the season before 
have come to the end of their lives, and 
although the queen bee may be the same one 
who went into winter quarters, the course of 
events is the same even if a young queen of 
the season’s rearing be the hive mother. Here 
it may be said that with a young queen 
swarm control is easier in actual practice, the 
point that we wish to make being that the 
process of swarming is in no way dependent 
upon the previous history of the colony. It 
may never have swarmed before, or it may 
have swarmed several times the previous sea- 
son, but still, the preparations are made in 
exactly the same way, and the swarm issues 
and behaves as all swarms do, and can be 
controlled in the same manner. 


A strong colony of bees. built up very 
rapidly in the spring. From the time when 
they come out of their winter quarters,-until 
the first flowers begin to yield honey, the bees 
raise thousands of young ones, the process of 
which consumes the remainder of the stores 
of honey laid by during the previous season. 
When the honey begins to come in in any 
quantity the bees are beginning to feel rather 
crowded, and it is this crowded condition 
that constitutes the most obvious stimulus to 
swarming. The amount of ventilation pos- 
sible, depending upon the size of the entrance, 
is also a factor in the case, but the subject is 
not thoroughly understood, and bees will 
swarm, or will refrain from swarming at 
times in quite an incomprehensible manner. 

The actual process is interesting. The bees 
begin by starting queen-cells at various 
places in the hive. These cells are the same 
as those made to supersede a laying queen, 
but are more numerous, and are built over 
worker lary or eggs. About eight or ten 
days after the cells have been started a 
swarm may be expected, and for a few days 
previous to its emergence the normal 
activities of the hive are to a large extent 
suspended. The bees ‘ loaf,’ as bee-keepers 
say, and if the weather is at all warm they 
hang outside in great bunches. The queen 
quits laying eggs, so that she may be the 
better able to endure the long flight to her 
new home, and the bees send out scouts to 
search out a new place for the swarm to 
begin their housekeeping. It may be a hol- 
low tree, a cleft in rocks, the chimney of a 
vacant house, or some such place, but there 
is no doubt that the scouts identify it, for the 
swarm always flies straight to its new home. 
A neighbour of ours last season found a num- 
ber of bees exploring a drain that was placed 
to carry the water from a sleeping porch, 
and sure enough two days Jater a large 
swarm arrived and took possession. <A 
near-by bee-keeper. smoked them out and 
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hived them before they had made themselves 
too much at home. 

Finally, upon a warm day, usually in the 
morning, a mass of bees rushes violently out 
of the hive, and after circling wildly in the 
air for a time they cluster on the branch of a 
tree, or-a post, or any convenient place. The 
queen is usually amongst the last to leave, 
and her presence is necessary before the 
swarm will continue on its way. If by any 
chance she gets lost the bees will return to 
the hive from which they came. This fact is 
made use of in some of the plans for deal- 
ing with swarming, and by clipping- the 
queen’s wings, the loss of a swarm is avoided. 
It is a notable and beautiful sight to see a 
swarm emerge, and for a few moments the air 
seems to be full of bees with flashing wings, 
whilst the sound can be heard at a consider- 
able distance. Our own bees are located 
quite a little distance from the house, yet we 
have been on some occasions apprised of the 
swarm by hearing the loud humming from in- 
doors. 

The swarm may hang clustered for a 
few minutes only, or for several hours—in- 
deed cases are on record where the bees 
actually built their combs in the open and re- 
mained. One is tempted to wonder whether 
these . swarms issued- without the scouts 
having found a suitable place, or-if not, just 
what the stimulus is that makes the bees 
break cluster and decamp. However, the 
fact is that they will, sooner or later, take 
wing and fly across the country - to their 
chosen destination. It is during this cluster- 
ing period that the bees may be hived. 

A swarm of bees is usually very good-tem- 
pered, due to the individual bees having 
filled themselves with honey in preparation 
for the migration—a condition in which bees 
seldom use their stings. We have handled 
swarms by taking the masses of bees in the 
bare hand and placing them in. a_ hive. 
Shaking them in front will, however, usually 
accomplish the desired end, and the bees will 
soon be hard at work gathering honey.— 
HW. W. Sanpers, in American ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





al Indian Azaleas out ef doers 
(W. —These should not be removed from 
the Freoahodke to the open air until they have 
completed their growth and set their flower- 
buds, which can easily be discerned at the 
ends of the shoots. When this is the case 
they may. be Jee in the open air in : 
slightly-shaded_spot, and if the pots are sunk 
in the ground to protect the reots from 
drought it will be a good plan, provided 
worms are kept from entering them. If not 
sunk in the ground the pots must be shielded 
in some way from the burning rays of the 
sun. Syringe the plants night and m¢ orning, 
especially on the undersides of the leaves, and 
see that they never suffer from the want of 
water at the roots. 


Undeveloped Rose-buds ((’. 2.).—The Rose- 
buds you send are usually caused by a check 
of some kind, such, for instance, as a spring 
frost. Where it is- possible to detect these 
malformed blooms it is a good plan to remove 
them early, and so encourage the smaller 
buds. Another cause may be that. the soil in 
which the plant is growing is exhausted, in 
which case a mulch of rotten manure and 
frequent heavy waterings would do much 
good. Some Roses are- more liable to suffer 
in this way than others, and all such should 
be discarded. The variety, flowers of which 
you send, very much resembles Mlle. Annie 
Wood, a Rose very much addicted to this 
malformation. 
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Treatment of Loganhberries (Fiducia). = 
Unless the stools are old, Loganberries can 
be lifted and transplant ed, and the best time” 
to do so is in the latter half of November. As” 
a rule, rooted offsets can generally be ob- 
tained from the outside of old stools, which 
would yield far better results ultimately than 
the former. In any case, neither would crop. 
next year, as the canes should be cut back 
next PRebruary to within 9 inches of ground” 
level. (2) A medium or light loamy soil, 
deeply worked and well enriched with 
manure, suits them best. (3) The plants” 
should stand 6 feet to 9 feet apart, and the™ 
rows 6 feet asunder. As to the number of | 
roots necessary to provide a suflicieney of > 
fruit for the purpose stated, much would de- | 

pend on cultivation as to the crop they would ‘4 
vi ‘1d; but, in any case, if you_have the space 

i -Hberty, it would be making more certain tone ° 
wae not less than six or nine. 
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Cutting Asparagus (/. JAZ. D.).—It is i 
always best to cut all shoots, large or small, 
that break up from Asparagus roots up to the 
time—usually middle to end of June—when || 
cutting ceases. The period of cutting is” 
usually contingent on the strength of the™ 
plant’s growth. If weak generally, then 
cease cutting by the middle. of June; if 
strong, cut till the end of the month. The | 
weak shoots to which you refer are probably — ( 
derived from seedling roots. When the- 
summer growths produce seed-berries some | 
of these fall, and, being buried in the soil, the | 
following year start into growth, They 
should be destroyed, except where old roots”) 
he ive died out; then.some of the seedlings 


may be planted to fill their places. Psi 
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Wireworm destroying (4. V. Zucas).—The 
insects you send are arena which are 
frequentiy very injurious to Pansies. You | 
cannot doxbetter than try gas-lime, applying | 
this at the rate of 2 bushels to 38-rods of 
ground, putting it down in heaps and then 
spreading it evenly over the soil. Let it lie. 
thus for a month and then dig it in. You) 
must not crop the ground so treated for at” 
least three months. Rape-cake is also a good 
trap. Bury small pieces just below’ the soiL 
to attract the wireworms. You might also 
bury small slices of Mangolds; Turnips, — 
Potatoes, or -Carrots. below the surface, a— 
small skewer being stuck into each piece to | 
show where it is buried. These traps should® 
be examined every morning. Any of the soil 
fumigants now on the market are also good | 
remedies, digging these into the soil accords | 
ing to the instructions given with each. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





O. W.—With regard to the grub which is) 
damaging the Potato stems we fail to find 
{he specimen you mention, and therefore 
regret that we are unable to offer you any 
explanation or advice in the matter.—— 
Rosamond Christie.—The wood is evidentl 
brown Oak, and is probably valuable. Th 
wood, if eut up and seasoned carefully, is” 
excellent for cabinet work, panelling, onl 
many other purposes. - 
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Names of plants.—C: H. Webb.—t, Lady 
Gay; 2, Auguste Barbier; 8, Dorothy Perkins. 
These are named approximately, as itis very 
difficult to name with any certainty ° unles 
one sees fresh flowers on the . plants. 
C. W..B.—Hleagnus longipes, Fak NEB. 
1, specimen insufficient; 2, Rosa species 

J.—Please send in bloom, 
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No. 2159.—Vor. XLII. ey a! 24, 1a 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden."’ 
2 INDEX.—lIllustrations in Capitals. ; 
Abbles of good flavour 407 | CURRANTS — RED Fruit crop prospects Libertia forimosa .. 411 | Philesia buxtfolia . 408 | Snapdragon at tits 
Artemisia lactiflora .. 411 AND WHITE . 416 on duly ist ei 416 | Lilium monadelphum | Pink Mrs. Stnkins ... 411 | _ best, the ‘ . 407 
Asparagus beds 412 Fuchsias in the flower Szovitzianum . 408 | Potato seed, selecting: | Spraying . 415 
Asbaragus beds, renew- Delphinium Bella- garden ... . 410 | LILIUM REGALE .... 409 Expert advice ... 412 | Straw berries for forc- 
tng ated ot eos 412 donna 411 ae ere | Lily of the Valley viet | Pratia angulata eats ing . vee ALY 
Dianthus V elenowshyt 408 Habenaria bifolia _... 41+ | ing Kee -- 411 | RAMONDIAS,. THE 413 | Summer pruning 432 
Buyonet Plant ... -- 407 | DrI4aNTHUS VICTORY 415 Hedgerows, beawtiful 409) __ Biandnuonts Fe tak a ; 
BEES: SECURING A Ti is > 414 Honey, clover  ... .. 418 | Mitre-lower or ees 408 ieias 407 Tomato plants, train- Ae 
SWARM ; we 418 se aera 3 | ate moet | sng Sage ps, 
Begonia tubers, start- Incarvillea Delavayi 403 | Neillia opulifolia . 408 | et GR failing - 416. | Trees, cordon .. 416 
ing "419 | Exacum meicranthum 415 | Iris. orientalis Env: Rie has a be = - 413 | Trolliuses ei Sale 
Borders, mulching peror . 411 | Odontoglossum grande 414 pine anksvan, prun- eon 
hardy flower iis ... 410 | Fern shores Bae wes 408 | Orchis, the Madeira ... 414 | Reha: th 3 Cherbhes 408 | Vegetable garden we 404 
Ferns, hardy  «. «» 408 | Jam, making . 416 ‘ Ro we “H DE Cer ia) ; Vegetables grown im 
Cimpanula Kewensis 408 | Ferns under glass... 408 Peach tree wood ie Nes 416 Sontet iad . 419 town gardens... coe. 412 
Clerodendron fragrans Flowers, _ blue, and Lawn, ants tn ... ... 419 | Pears cracking .. <0 436-| Lag Oe i ; | Violets vee . 410 
flore pleno... we AED their effect in the Lettuce for cloches, Perennials, hard ¥, Scabtosa caucastica ... 410 | 
Coclogyne Dayana .,. 414 BZardew «+ cae . 407 some good early . 412 from seed re .- 410 | Shallots ... nes . 412 | Week's work, the - 417 
- 3 patient, many of these plants may be readily 
Blue Flowers and Their Effect in the incest, nd some come treely trom seed. 
ue All who. know anything about such things 
know that they are very easily grown, and, 


Garden. 


“Ir was at one time commonly thought—and, 


indeed, is now—that good blue-flowered plants 
are rare, but, on the contrary, we have of 
late years become rich in them, though they 
are very seldom used with good effect. The 
Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) are a wealth of 
in themselves, and everyone must 
them singly, no matter how few in 
number; but few yet know the beautiful re- 
sult that’ may be got by massing them. in 
pretty ways as belts or carpets. Some of the 
best of them grow more freely than any of 
the older forms we had. Their colours are 
the finest and the most delicate ever seen, 
whether cut for the house, or, better still, in 
the open as masses of the finest colour. There 
are seyeral distinct species of them, as well 
ag the varieties which are being raised. The 
effects we might look for from some of these 
plants may be well considered in relation to 
those we see given by the wild Hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans) in our woods. There is hardly 
one of them but will give effects as distinct 
as beautiful, while quite different in colour, 
if rightly used. Even such a fine old. plant 
as the Siberian Scilla is not often grown in 
effective ways, wonderful as it is when rightly 


admire 


used. The Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), which 
are full of lovely colour, give no effect if 


grown in small patches. What more beautiful 
than a group of Muscari conicum Heavenly 
Blue? -The Anemones have of late years be- 
come rich in blues, as the various lovely forms 
They give us a 
wealth and endurance of colour far beyond 
that of the always charming Apennine 
Anemone. Good as that is, it lasts but a 
time, whereas these Greek Anemones 
struggle on through the spring until the pale 
blue Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) comes with 
its delicate colour. The best of all is A. 
Robinsoni, the effect of which in masse9 
charms the least observant. It is from that 
point of view the most precious of all, and 
perhaps the most neglected. The colour is 


true and good, the blue constant, and the 
plant easily grown 
All iovers of early flowers delight in the 


Hepatica, which is one of the most beautiful 
lovely in its every 


form, even as a tuft ina cottage garden. But 
one may wander half a lifetime among gar- 


and never see Hepaticas well grown. 
Another beautiful plant is the Transylvanian 
Windflower (Hepatica angulosa), which may 
be grown in the same way for its good colour. 


At one time we had little help from the ordi- 
nary Primroses in this direction, but now we 
have a race of beautiful blue Primroses, often 
very fine in colour, and readily raised from 
seed. The colours vary prettily when so used, 


Currant White Transparent. 
(See page 416.) 


and if they do not give such bold effects as 
some of the purer and brighter blues, they 
are charming in near foregrounds. Nor must 
we forget the little creeping Periwinkle (Vinca 
minor), useful as an evergreen carpet for 
bulbs and other plants, and of fine colour 
during its season of bloom. 

Where. soils are suitable and people are 





offered in quantity by the wholesale houses, 
the publie ought to get the benefit of this, and 
so be able to realise their wondrous beauty. 

R. 


Notes of the Week. 


Bayonet Plant (Aciphylla squarrosa).—Re- 
cently I saw this curious plant in flower, 
growing on a warm, raised bank in the fore- 
ground of shrubs, where the blue-grey spiny 
leaves bore a forbidding look. It is essen- 
tially a plant to associate with Yuccas, 
Agaves, and various Mexican plants, where 
its distinet appearance would attract atten- 
tion. I would not advise its use where young 
children ~re present. It is a native of New 
Zealand, and grows-about 2 feet high.—M., 
Sussex. 

Apples of good flavour.—In English papers 
one notices a great distinction between cook- 
ing and table Apoles. Does this mean that 
the former are much more acid and need more 
sugar? WI in your opinion, are the finest 
dozen Hnglish or French table Apples, especi- 
ally in regard to favour, sweetness, and 
juiciness? For a family, productiveness 


and keeping qualities are less important 
than the former. What is a really sweet and 
juicy summer Apple or Apples? -Is the Ameri- 
can Mother Apple the same as the Freneh 


Menagere?—An ITALIAN READER. 

Ranunculi and Anemones.—lIrom a spring 
planting the display of Ranunculi and 
Anemones is very welcome in the middle of 


June. Both are not without value for cutting, 
and, apart from that, their bright colours are 


noteworthy. The Anemones are principally of 
the A. coronaria type, and I confess that, 
charming as they are, I prefer the vivid scar 
let of A. fulgens, which blooms here in the 
bleak days of spring and when there is a 
lack of that colour.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

The Snapdragon at its best.—‘ M. G. S.,” 
in your issue of July 10th, is quite right about 
allowing this plant to remain in the borders 
during the winter. I did so last winter, and 
my experience is exactly similar to that of 
“M> G.>S.,” vig, far earlier and. more 
luxuriant blooms, and far stronger plants. I 
have, however, no experience as to how the 
Snapdragon will stand continuous frost. At 
my home last winter there was comparatively 
little, and certainly no continuous frost.— 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
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Campanula Kewensis.—This is an uncom- 
mon-looking hybrid which originated at Kew, 
the result of a natural cross, I believe, be- 
tween C. excisa and CG. aryatica: 3oth 
parents are frail-growing and meagre-habited, 
and a vigorous-growing offspring could hardly 
be looked for, and certainly has not arrived. 
There is, however, a distinct-looking and un- 
common beauty about the plant which cannot 
bul attract, together with a freedom of flower- 
ing common to the two parents coneerned. 
Then, as by a sort of compromise between the 
drooping flowers of C. excisa and the open 
saiver form of those of C. arvatiea, those of 
the hybrid assume the horizontal, an inter- 
mediate condition productive of a very pretty 
elfeet, aud which is appreciably enhanced by 
the waved character of the corolla Iobes 
(petals) and*which are also acutely pointed. 
The flowers are violet-coloured, solitary, on 
»® inches high, erect, threadlike stems, the 
leaves very minute. ‘The plant is very free- 
flowering, a small specimen in a pot 24 inches 
across carrying approximately three dozen 
blooms. It will be best accommodated in the 
moraine or in very gritty or stony soil among 
the choicest of rock garden subjects. In 
season in July.—. H. JenxKins. 


Incarvillea Delavayi.—This fine plant de- 
serves all the praise bestowed on it by 
“Td. M.” on page 866, but the note would have 
been even more to the purpose if it had ex- 
plained why, being so easily raised from-the 
seed which Incarvillea ripens in such abund- 
ance, it has become established in so few 
gardens. One reason, and one only, there is 
why it is so seldom seen—namely, that of all 
herbaceous plants except the various species 
of Roscea. it is the latest to appear above 
ground. Consequently, unless it is clearly 
marked with a permanent label, it is sure 
either to be destroyed by spade or hoe, or 
smothered by more precocious neighbours. It 
took me three or four years to learn this, 
since which we protect its abode with a metal 
label on a stout stem of galvanised iron. 
Kvyen so, attention is required to ensure 
safety. This year we lost half a large patch 
of Incarvillea through an Oriental Poppy 
which had sown itself near, and not only 
sprawled over some of the choicer plants but, 
flowering at the same time; swore® violently 
with its scarlet flames at their rosy-crimson 





bloom. Rosca is even more laggard in 
growth than Inearyillea. R. cautliodes 


appears first in mid-May, followed by R. pur- 
purea, but R. eapitata and Bees’ August 
Beauty remain invisible till the middle of 
June. These, like Inecarvillea, are easily 
raised from seed, and only require protection 
from disturbance to become common orna- 
ments of British gardens. Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum, most graceful of Meadow-rues, 
also moves very late in spring, and is very apt 
to be-‘* left-at the start.’ — HERBERT -MAx- 
WELL, Monreith. 





Neillia opulifolia.—Although a common 
shrub, probably best known as Spirea opuli- 
folia, this Neillia is still worth more extended 
planting where flowers -in summer and 
pleasing foliage tints in autumn are desired. 
The variety aurea, with goldén foliage, is 
effective while in leaf, but the ordinary green- 
leaved one colours beautifully in autumn and 
affords tints of much beauty. The flowers are 
of a sort of creamy-white and look feathery 
and light. It grows from 5 feet to 8 feet in 
height and thrives well in any moderately 
light: soil.—S: A. 


Lilium monadelphum Szovitzianum. — A 
bulb of this fine Lily (referred to on -p. 384) 
which has been established for sonie years in 
a dryish border has done well since it was 
first planted, and increases with its offsets 
annually in beauty. On the clump arising 
from that there have been no fewer than fifty- 
five blooms, one stem carrying twenty-five of 
the glorious canary-yellow: flowers. This is 
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one of the most satisfactory of all the hardy 
Lilies for dry soils. “With me, without ‘the 
limestone which it specially favours, L. mona- 
delphum Szovitzianum is flourishing, although 
not quite so tall as some recorded, and not 
giving as yet the maximum number of blooms 
on a stem, <A plant in partial shade does not 
bloom so well.—sS. Arnorr. 


Dianthus Velenowskyi.—The Pinks are such 
favourites with all garden lovers that some 
readers at least will be pleased to know some- 
thing about this one, which dces not seem to 
have found its way into our usual works of 
reference, but which is gfown in the Royal 
Botanie Gardens, Edinburgh, where it is eulti- 
vated in the rock garden in a flat pocket. 
The plant there is of good size, and in early 
July had a number of its stout, erect, or, 
rather, almost erect stems and many flowers. 
It is one of the cluster-headed Pinks of rather 
tall habit. Individually the flowers are about 
4 inch across or rather less, and of a bright, 
warm pink, almost red. The plant flowers so 
freely that it is more acceptable than would 
be supposed by those who know these cluster 
Pinks only by some of the Coarser species.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

The Cherokee Rose.—In the ‘* Notes of the 
Week” of the June 12th number the pink 
Cherokee Rose is mentioned, and I heartily 
agree with all that is said of it: In Rome it 
is-one of the very earliest climbing Roses to 
bloom, coming soon after the invariable 
heralds of the Rose season Bardou Job and 
Mme. Alfred Carriere. Tt makes a singularly 
beautiful combination planted with Wistaria. 
They bloom together, and the Sinica Anemone 
is a deep and curious pink, almost an 
aniline’ dye> cold pink, which makes it 
clash with shell or rosy-pink-coloured Roses, 
but which contrasts admirably with. the 
Wistaria. I have them together on an arbor, 
and they are always very much admired for 
the happy combination of colour. Fora single 
Rose it usually blooms an exceptionally long 
tinie.—ANn Iranian READER. 

Mitre-flower (Mitraria coccinea).—On June 
27th this delightful dwarf Chilian shrub at- 
tracted my attention in the gardens at Wake- 
hurst, Sussex, and I was much impressed by 
the health and vigour of a fine group which 
was then in bloom on the shady side of the 
rock garden. The bushes were growing freely 
over large boulders, proving that the position 
and soil were satisfactory. Planted above the 
general level and sheltered’ by neighbouring 
trees light and air were not impeded by over- 
hanging boughs, the drip from which in winter 
would be fatal to this choice and rare shrub. 
The small urn-shaped flowers, each 12 inches 
in length, are brilliant searlet and droop 
freely from the bushes after the manner of 
Fuchsias. I have occasionally come across 
this charming shrub in full sunshine, -a posi- 
tion which is apparently not to be recom- 
mended.—M. G. M. 

Philesia buxifelia, another vare- dwarf 
shrub, was also in bloom at the foot of the 
above. It was scarcely more than a foot high 
and bearing large “armine, three-petalled, 
tubular flowers, each 2 inches long and like 
those of Lapageria. I have had some diffi- 
culty in establishing this rare shrub, and was, 
therefore, delighted to see it flourishing so 
freely. I noticed that the plants were spread- 
ing by the appearance of numerous under- 
ground. suckers all round. the group. ~The 
plants were growing in light, sandy soil 
among rocks a- little above the ground-level 

and near a lake; the moisture from which 
probably plays a part in the welfare of this 
shrub. It is not often one meets with two 
such exquisite Shrubs in bleom together and 
flourishing tn such an unusual manner. Both 
are natives of South America and possess ul 
rivalled attractions when in bloom, therefore 
a little care and thought as to position, ete., 
at planting time to ensure their success will 
be amply repaid.—E. M. 





their appearance among others in the seed- 
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FERNS. 


Fern Spores. é 


Harty in the autumn is the best time to 
collect fertile fronds for the spores, as.fronds 
Which have developed during the summer | 
while the fernery is not kept quite so close 7 
are inuch more likely to contain perfectly 
matured spores than those from the early © 
spring growth. Unless they are looked after) 
this season it not infrequently happens that 
at the time when spores germinate best—i.e., © 
early in the spring—fertile frouds cannot be ™ 
found. It requires some eare and judgment 
to elsure success in obtaining the fronds just 
at the proper time. Some of the species shed 
their spores very soon after they are matured, 
and umess they are taken at the proper time ~ | 
the best spores will be lost. In most cases 7) 
the best time is as soon as the spore cases show 7 | 
the first sign of bursting. The greatest eare e 
that can be taken will not prevent the differ- A 
ent species getting mixed together to some 
extent, but keep each isolated as much as 
possibie. Where this cannot be done, the sur-— 
face of the fronds should be ea refully brushed +) 
over with a soft brush; this will remove any a 
foreign spores that may haye settled on them. i 
Among the Ferns which are especially trouble: | 
some as weeds are Nephrodium mole and 4 
several of the common Pterises. As these a 
germinate more quickly than most species — 
they often overgrow the surface of the pots — 
and destroy or prevent’ the choicer sorts 
making a start. When collecting the spores 
no two sorts should be brought into eontact 
with each other; even the paper which is to 
be used for wrapping the fronds up in should — 
be kept away from “where the fronds are 
taken> It is also very important that in 
cleaning the spores only one sort be done at a 
time, or at least in the same place. It is often 
difficult to account-for certain sorts making. 






































































































pofs, especially when those that’ have come - 
up as weeds have not been gvowing in the 
same house as the sort from which the spores 
were saved. hese evils may be avoided to ~ 
some extent by using great care in selecting 
and preparing the spores. “One other cause 
of spores getting mixed should be guarded 
against—that is, insects. If a number of 
paekets are kept together where creeping in- 
sects abound, the insects will travel from one 
to the other and thus earry spores with them. 
anil ets Sana eA eS CT 

Hardy Ferns.—In many gardens bare spots 
occur where it is impossible to get flowering 
plants to grow, and it ig in such positions 
that good use should be made of the Inany 
varieties” of hardy Ferns. Thig nofe is F 
prompted by eeeing a very narrow shady 
border ina suburban garden a perfect sea of 
foliage from the handsome fronds springing 7 
from large clumps of nrale and hardy Ferns. 
The only preparation necessary is to- first 
make a good soil for the roots, and, when 
necessary during the summer months, give.a | 
thorough watering, which wilf promote vigour 
and fine development of the fronds. It is sur- 
prising how well apparently hopeless corners, 
as-regurds plant culture, may be made to 7 
look when the proper things are selected, 

Ferns under glass.—At the. height of the 
‘oason large or specimen plants will require — 
more space, and they must have it. if they. 
are to continue in good health. Young stuff, — 
therefore, may temporarily be removed. from 
the Fernery in order that the needful room — 
may be found, These will do quite well for a 
couple of months in pits or frames, which 
must ibe shaded by obscuring the glass (to 
some extent) by any of the recognised pre-— 
parations for this purpose. Ordinary green- 
house varieties will, meantime, do quite well - 
if plunged out of doors in a shaded place and 
attended to in the way of watering.—W,. McG, — 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Li e 

ilium 
Or this good Lily from Western China, it is 
safe to say that no addition to the genus of 
like dmportance and merit has been made 
within the memory.of the oldest living culti- 
yator of the race, Equally safe to say, per- 
haps—the qualification appears necessary 
here—that no statement so sweeping and far- 
reaching has ever been made of any species 
of the genus before. Nor is it without justi- 
fication or the backbone of experience—the 
latter the thing that matters above all else 
when recommending any plant for general 
cultivation. East and west, north and south, 
in upland and lowland, suecess has not only 
been achieved; it has also. become per- 





regale. 


ING, yeb the object-lesson and. the 
tion are well worth while, and, among other 
things, proof of the most. convincing cha- 
racter of the amenability to our climate of 
this Lily, and-of a flower freedom which none 
surpasses and but few equal. As to ifs 
SOIL REQUIREMENTS, to few Lily species in- 
deed is it given to sueceeed in light or sandy 
loams, in those of a ealeareous nature, or in 
others moderately holding or stiff. In a sen- 
tence, it is a loam-, and not a- peat-loving, 
Lily, attaining its highest development in 
caleareous loams, or in others of a stiffish 
nature, with which leaf-soil and grit have 
been freely incorporated. In a good depth— 


sugges- 


A flowering stem of Lilium regale. 


manent, and with if an increasing vigour 
and flowering as the years have come and 
gone. Nor is it on our own side of the At- 
lantic alone; in other lands it has proved as 
eomplete a success as in our own. Than such 
facts as these no tribute could be of greater 
worth, no testimony so replete of encourage- 
ment for any who would embrace one of the 
best garden Lilies ever introduced into culti- 
vation, Best, not alone as concerning its 
graces or high ornament, though in these it 
but rather for the reasons 


it has not merely paid us a visit, but that it 
has settled down amone us, and has really 
come to stay. Needless to say in the circum- 
stances, it has already received a hearty wel- 
come, though, if one mistakes not, a more 
widespread weleome is yet in store. To-have 


"such a. group as that which ‘the’ illus- 
tration on page 411 portrays may not be 


within the reach of every reader of GARDEN- 


above” 


9 feet or so—of the last named the plants will 
reach 4 feet to 5 feet: high, the growths ter- 
minated by a crown of eight, ten, or even a 
larger number of flowers. These are trum- 
pet-shaped, purplish without, white to ivory 
within, where at the base they are- stained 
with yellow of a butter tone. — Their rich, 
spicy fragrance is an attribute’ not’ to be 
ignored. In the garden or the near presence 
ot even a single plant at flowering time, it 


would not be possible. It is passing out of 
flower within sight at the moment, and in 
the lightest and poorest of soils, without 


manurial aids, has reached 8 feet to 4 feet 
high, seven or more of its handsome trum- 
pets crowning the stems. ‘The soil, too, dries 
up quickly, and the suecess. attained is not 
eiven as an outstanding example, but rather 
to demonstrate the genial, amiably disposed 
nature of this best of all garden Lilies. So 
far as I-know, no disease has yet overtaken 
it. May the day of it neyer arrive. Apart 


AO9 


from the good attributes named, the in- 
estimable one of free seeding cannot be left 
out. Not only this, the bulbs reach a first 
blooming at three years old, some even show- 
ing flowers when two years old. At this 
early stage one feels inclined to discourage 


them. Ags a finger-post to what may follow 


shortly, however, it is most encouraging. At 
this time a few remarks as to 
PLANTING it may be well worth while. No 


Lily that I recall carries its leafage so well 
or so far into the early autumn months as 
this species. It early afforded a clue to the 
observant that it was no ordinary Lily, the 
late retention of foliage being also an indiea- 
tion of basal root presence below ground. 
All the isame, the planter need not wait for 
the full maturing of the leaf, and planting 
may be taken in hand from mid-September 
onwards. An item of importance is the 
planting depth of the bulbs. The species is 
of the stem-rooting type, and all such pay for 
deeper planting than the rest. Hence, with 
deep soil preparation, the bulbs may be in- 
serted 6 inches or 8 inches deep. Let no be- 
ginner discount the value of this statement. 
The, dogma of some that bulbous plants 
should be planted twice their own depth does 
not—must not—apply lwere. The bulb of 
Lilium regale is comparatively small, yet it 
is a souree of strength to plant it deeply, and 
encouraging stem-rooting in fuller measure 
increased stature and flower freedom result. 
As to position, ground shelter is good, and 
the plants springing from a group of shrubs 
look well. Or, again, a free group in open 
woodland or else when the plants would be 
thinly screened from the midday sun. Here, 
away from the drip of trees, in a generous 
soil depth, a soil that is uniformly - cool 
though perfectly drained, the plant is at 
home ; its harvest of flowers in July the re- 
ward of a consistent catering for ifs needs, 
EK. H. JENKINS. 


Beautiful Hedgerows. 


I was much interested in Mr. Nicholson’s note 
(p. 254) on budding garden Roses on Briars 
in hedgerows. The embellishment of our 
hedgerows by means of hardy garden plants 
has always been a pet idea of mine, but which 
I have never been able to gratify, for although 
hedgerows centuries old abound in my vicinity 
not one belongs to me. I have often longingly 
looked on those hedgerows and wished that I 
had the power to deal with one of them. I 
feel sure that many things would live happily 
with our indigenous vegetation. The Crimson 





Thorn, the Guelder Rose, the Lilacs, the 
Laburnum, the strong-growing forms of 


Philadelphus should all be able to hold their 
own and take on perennial vigour. I see no 
reason why some of the vigorous-habited 
Clematises should not succeed under similar 
conditions. The C. Viticella varieties, notably 
C.ViticeNa rubra grandiflora, ought to flourish 
in intimate association with a strong vegeta- 
tion. It is not natural for a climbing plant 
whieh is invariably associated with other 
things to be placed on the bare ground in full 
exposure. This change of conditions may 
affect its longevity. The same may be said of 
standard Roses. Under natural conditions 
the stems are in some degree protected, 
whereas in gardens they are fully exposed to 
the action of cold winds and hot sun. 
Budding Briars, where they grow naturally, 
should ensure vigour and a long, healthy life. 
I am inclined to think that not only would the 
Viticella section of the Clematis succeed, but 
that some of the more vigorous-growing, 
large-flowered kinds, such as Jackmanni and 
rubella, could be established, If L-were going 
to try them I should get strong plants with 
long stems, which I should bring up among 
the natural vegetation and never prune them. 
Let them ramble in the same way as our 
native species, which, although by reason of 
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its coarse encroaching habit cannot be ad- 
mitted into gardens, is beautiful in bloom and 
fruit where it grows naturally, and well de- 
serves the name given it centuries. ago of 
Travellers’ Joy. J. CORNIULL. 


Hardy Perennials from Seed. 


Now that planting is at an end, attention 
may be directed during the present month to 
the sowing of any hardy perennials that are 
likely to be in request for another season. 
Such sowing may be recommended from a 
double standpoint. In the first place, seed- 
lings of good things thus acquired may take 
the place in prominent borders of more coim- 
mon plants; and, in the second, because a 
batch planted in some outlying part of the 
garden is always acceptable for cutting. A 
portion of a marrow slip garden, especially if 
the soil here is naturally deep and moist, 
will be found useful for the purpose, »and the 
species and varieties of the same can be 
planted here in beds of 4 feet, 5 feet, or 6 
feet, as may be deemed advisable, with in- 
tervening alleys of 2 feet to admit of cutting 
the flowers without too much treading on the 
beds. To the lover of hardy plants, propa- 
gation of this kind is peculiarly interesting, 
and the seedlings are watched with keen. in- 
terest right away from their first appearance 
above ground until _the flower is clearly 
defined, I prefer boxes to the open ground 
for sowing, the double advantage being that 
while yet ina young stage there is better op- 
portunity of warding off the attacks of. in- 
sects, and, in the ease of seed-sowing, the 
chance to jparticularise in’ the covering given 
to different seeds.’ The seeds are sometimes 
very tiny, and naturally only require the 
least bit of soil-on the top. The strips of 
wood at the bottom of the boxes should be 
fairly close together, not more than a quarter 
of an inch apart. A few small crocks. may 
first be placed, followed by an inch of rough 
leaf-soil, the remainder of the compost con- 
sisting mainly of old potting soil, not too 
dry, to which have been added a bit of fresh 
Jeaf-mould and a little sand; the surface 
should be even throughout and pressed fairly 
firm... Prepare the boxes as it might be to- 
day, give a soaking of water, and sow to- 
morrow, taking care the seed is evenly 
covered, and, as hinted above, discriminating 
as to the depth of covering according to the 
size of seed. Place the boxes in a frame 
facing north, and shade in bright-weather. 
Be careful the squares of glass are intact, as 


water running in on the jboxes will wash out” 


the smaller seeds, and, as germination takes 
place at various periods, the boxes must be 
carefully watched. 

It is not necessary to occupy space with a 
list of things, as the majority of herbaceous 
plants can be raised in this way. It may be 
pointed out that, with the demand for eut 
flowers ever on the increase, preference 
should be given to those things that can be 
utilised for this purpose, as well as to make 
a display in the garden. The seleetion should 
also be comprehensive so far as the different 
seasons are. concerned, and may include the 
miany species and varieties available between 
the first blooms of the Doronicums and the 
waning flowers on the panicles of the Sea 
Lavenders. I noted above that a planting to 
furnish cut bloom might find a place in a 
slip garden. If there are trees, it may not 
be advisable to plant close up to them, but 

“many of the things that @an be selected will 
be benefited by ‘partial shade. It is hardly 
necessary to add that not the least interesting 
point in this propagation of hardy plants is 
that it is within the reach of all flower lovers 
who, can command a small cold frame to re- 
ceive the seed-boxes and one of somewhat 
larger size for pricking out the seedlings until 
they can be consigned to permanent quarters. 
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Violets. 


DouBLE YVroLers, which: were once universal ° 


favourites, haye now given place largely to 
the singles. The advent of the large-flowered 
type, represented by Princess of Wales and 
La Franee, revolutionised Violet culture. 
When the old-time Czar was the principal re- 
presentative single it was invariably grown 
in the open under a sheltering wall or hedge. 
The Czar has almost gone out of cultivation, 
and glass culture instead of open-air is largely 
practised, a weekly supply being maintained 
throughout the winter. The strong-growing 
Violets need large frames or pits to accommo- 
date them, and, though they resent any at- 
tempt at forcing, a pit having a hot-water 
pipe passing through, and which can be 
utilised in frosty weather, is.a distinet gain. 
Some plant their runners where partial shade 
is afforded; others choose an open site. I 
have tried both, and have proved that the 
open plot gives the best returns. It may be 
pleasant to see in summer luxuriant leafage, 
but this superfluity of leaf-vigour may spell 
disaster when winter comes, with its short, 
sunless days and moisture-laden atmosphere. 


Wholesale decay from damp «and possible 
disease reduces them to mere skeletons. 
Grown in the open, short-stalked, sturdy 


leaves rise from a crown, which will not only 
the better resist these winter afflictions, but 
bristle with healthy, active buds, that will 
develop from week to week for several 
months.» Though it would not be prudent to 
lean on the side of extravaganee in mantre- 
dressings, still, the opposite extreme must be 
avoided. Medium and heavy soils are better 
suited to Violet culture than those of a light, 
quickly-drying nature. In the latter ease red 
spider very often attacks the plants, and is 
very diffleult to get rid of. A mulching of 
short manure and frequent overhead water- 
ings are useful aids, and short Grass mowings 
from the lawn are useful in summer. On 
good land a distance of 18 inches between the 
rows is not too much, with a slightly less 
space between the plants. Onee established, 
frequent hoeing isa minor but needful item 
of cuiture. A light Tomato-house, having an 
open border, is an ideal site for winter Violets, 
and it is worthy of remark that firmness of 
the soil-bed condueces to the production of 
giant blooms and sturdy leaf habit. Some 
Are more successful in pot culture, using those 
sizes from 10 inches upwards. 

Double Violets, though much less. grown 
than formerly, are still invaluable where coat- 
flowers are in frequent demand. Similar cul- 
tural demands apply, though, from their less 
vigorous growth, they are more easily accom- 
modated in ordinary frames. These are most 
impatient of  elose, humid surroundings, 
Ventilation must be liberal on every favour- 
able eccasion, during’ mild weather removing 
the lights daily. Failing this, wholesale de- 
cay of leaf and bud is set up, with its eon- 
sequent failure and disappointment. An open 
site, well-tilled land, and healthy-rooted, 
vigorous plants are prime factors, needful at 
the present moment, from which to expect 
maximum returns in the near future. Water- 
ing, hoeing, mulehing, and the suppression of 
superfluous runners are important summer 
requirements. These conditions afforded, 
there is every hope of success in due course. 





Scabiosa caucasica.—Capricious in some 
places, the’ Caucasian Scabious appears to 
succeed very satisfactorily in a rather light 
but fairly good border with a south-easterly 
exposure. T had some difficulty in establish- 
ing this plant, but by> planting half-a-dozen 
good tufts rather closely together in the 
border referred to, these have erown into 
quite a good clump, which ‘flowers profusely 
year by year. The soft, lavender-coloured 
biooms, borne on long stems, are well adapted 
for cutting.—A Scorrist GARDENER. 


- with Fuchsias to act asa carpet to the taller 


“colours. 
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Fuchsias in the Flower Garden. 4 


A SHORT paragraph on the value of Fuchsias — 
for flower-garden work in a recent number 
reminds one of the many ways in which they — 
“an be used, some well-known and common 
in public parks and private places, others 
more rarely met with, but none the less at- 
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tractive. In the latter direction, for instance, 
one seldom meets with ‘the variegated variety 


of gracilis, a charming plant when grown to 
a height of some 3 feet, and looking in the 
distance, with its graceful, drooping branches, ~) 
like a feathery Starwort. It ean be used 
sparingly on a carpet of rose or light pink 
Begonias, or one of the mauve, lavender, or 
purple Violas. Another variety of striking 
appearance, with rich, golden foliage and 
dark flowers, makes a fine companion on a 
large scale to Bullion, Klondyke, or Royal 
Sovereign Violas. This is Cloth of Gold, a 


variety of somewhat pendent habit, which 
requires a little manipulation in its’ early 
stages to make a fairly ltall plant. Again, 


the dwarf Fuchstns, like Mrs. Ida Noak and 
Alice Hoffinann, are hardly so well known 
as their merits deserve. They are capital win- — 
dow-box plants, lasting with attention well | 
‘through ‘the season, and are also extremely 
useful for occasional use in the flower garden. 
lor a large bed, for instance, a few well- 
grown plants of Ballet Girl on a carpet of 
White Swan Viola, with a broad outer band 
of Alice Hoffmann, is very effective, and the || 
two varieties may also be used in combina-— 
tion for smaller beds, the one acting as a 
earpet to the other. Mrs. Noak and Dis- 
play, both dwarf, with darker flowers, can 
be similarly used with taller varieties of a 
similar shade. The association of Violas 
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flowers is, perhaps, the more satisfactory 
when the Fuchsias are more or less selfs, 
and not with sepals and corolla in distinct — 
Corallo and Gottingen are among 
the older varieties of this type. In the old =| 
days, when raised beds were familiar ob- — 
jects in the flower garden, Fuchsias were 
often used in them with good results, sorts 
like Caledonia and Cloth of Gold as an outer 
edging to droop over the piles and working 
up. to a full centre with plants of varying 
height. Among the infinite variety of things 
used for flower-garden work the Fuchsia is 
practically unique, and when thoroughly well 
grown and planted with discrimination, is — 
always a most interesting feature. 
Hardwick. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mulching hardy flower borders.—In some ~ 
gardens, in consequence of the poorness of 
the soil, and also on gravelly soils, where the 
water quickly drains away, it is almost im- 
possible to grow- hardy plants with anything ~ 
like success unless mulching is resorted fo, 2 
and if the summer should prove a dry one it 7 
frequently means that, in the absence of 
mulehings, many of the plants die. The time ~ 
to mulch must, of course, depend to some 
extent on weather conditions, and, generally ~ 
speaking, June is early enough to apply such ey 
mulchings. As a general rule, the greatest 
advantage derived is during hot weather, and 
though to some it may seem most objection- 
able to have manure spread about the borders 
at a time of the year when so many people — 
believe that neatness should be one of the 
first considerations, the plants themselves 
should, 1 think, be our first thought. Mulch- 
ing with manure answers two purposes. In 
the first place, it stimulates the roots, and F 
second, it conserves the inoisture about the ~ 
plants, thus obviating the necessity of water 7 
ing during a time of continued drought. It) 
is not, of course, absolutely necessary that 7) 
mulehings should consist of manure, as.a thin 
layer of leaf-mould is better than Jeaving 4 
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shallow soil entirely unprovided for when the 


~one 








dry weather comes; but rotted manure, spread 
lightly. over the soil and’ moved about occa- 
sionally, so that air may get to the soil, is, I 
think, preferable. Some people believe -in 
mulching with manure for the winter, and 
would imagine, by the liberality with 
whieh the manure is used, that they regard 
quantity as all-important. This, I consider, 
is a mistake, as heavy clods of manure round 


‘the roots of a plant in winter frequently do 


more harm than good. But with regard to 
mulching in the summer, there cannot be, f 
think, two opinions that on shallow soils it 
has been proved to be satisfactory.—W. D. 
Libertia formosa.—Every year in gardening 
we have certain rude shocks—or at least I 
have, and I do not know that Iam any excep- 
tion to the general rule. Some favourite plant 
which ‘has done well for some years suddenly 
develops indisposition, fails to flower well, or 
perhaps disappears entirely in the winter. 
Sometimes it is a species which one’s friends 
have found troublesome or difficult, but which 
has flourished in our own garden, giving us : 
pleasant sense of- superiority when we con- 
templated the failures of our friends and 
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Lily pond for some years (I think IT got it the 
year if was introduced or the one after), and 
find that there it does not increase with the 


same freedom, nor does it: flower so profusely 


as others do in a similar position. 'Phis is a 
point of considerable importance to planters 
or would-be planters of this noble Iris, and [ 
think they have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Jenkins for stating it. Mr. Jenkins has not 
overpraised it by any means, but I should 
also like to accentuate his remark as to its 
being a tall grower.—S. ARNOTT. 

Troliiuses (The Globe Flowers).—Trolliuses 
are amongst the earliest to bloom in the her- 
baceous border, and I count them of value 
because during May and June they afford 
niany flowers’ that are not only pretty in a 
garden, but owing to their stiff stems service- 
able for cutting. They are known under 
several designations, one being Globe flowers, 
consequent upon their shape,:and another as 
“May blobs,’ a title often bestowed upon 
them by country folk, presumably owing to 
their often being seen at their best when May 
favours us with warmth and sun. It is ad- 
visable to divide them every two years or so, 
as.then the blossoms are finer. I cali atten- 
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Mrs. Sinkins in full bloom hanging, rather 
irregularly but prettily, over the edge of the 
gravel path, and looking, in the cool of the 
evening, quite pretty and exhaling at the 
same time a pleasing perfume. The old 
double white Pink seems almost a thing of the 
past in many gardens, but it is so deliciously 
fragrant and makes such a charming edging 
also that its merits should never be forgotten. 
A scene indelibly imprinted on my memory is 
that of two long lines of this old double white 
Pink many hundreds of yards in length in 
full flower in an Ivish garden years ago.—> 
qSs. 

Lily of the Valley failing.—When the Lily 
of the Valley produces weak growth and poor 
flowers it may be taken for granted that the 
bed is becoming exhausted and needs renew- 
ing. For this purpose a fresh, shaded spot 
should be seleeted, the soil trenched 2 feet in 
depth and well manured ; then the Lily roots 
should next October be lifted in small clumps 
from the old bed, and be replanted not 
thickly in the newly prepared soil, burying 
the erowns just under the soil. When all are 
planted, a top-dressing of quite 1 inch in 
thickness well-decayed, short manure 
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Part_of a group of Liliwm reyale. (See page 409 ) 


mentally compared out own successes. Then 
the shock comes and we realise that, after all, 
we are made of the same common Clay as 
other gardeners. But the opposite also hap- 
pens, and what has seemed a failure is some- 
times transformed into success. A tendency 
to be unduly ‘‘lifted up’? because my 
Himalayan Androsaces have flourished for 
years. in my London garden bas been salu- 
tarily kept in check by my failure to induce 
Libertia formosa to flower, though friends 
eould get plenty of blossom. But this year [ 
have been pleasantly surprised by the appear- 
ance of quite a number of flowering stems, 
and from the beginning of June I have been 
“enjoying the lovely white, three-petalled 
blossoms. I have been growing the plant in 
full sun where, except for its previous failure 
to flower, it has seemed quite happy, but it 
“also does well in partial shade. It séems very 
difficult to divide or transplant successfully 
except when quile young, but it is easily 
grown from seed.—N- L. 

Iris orientalis Emperor.—I may be allowed 
to confirm what Mr. Jenkins says regarding 
the point in the culture of this grand Iris to 


the effect that he has “not found it to revel 


at the waterside as some I. sibirica do. I 
haye had this Iris at the side of my Water 





tion to them, between the seasons, inasmuch 
as now is a very convenient time to merease 
them from root division, and personally I 
prefer to do the work now than in the late 
auttimn as I find better results follow. They 
are not at all difficult to grow, and any ordi- 
nary soil will meet their requirements, but to 
have plump crowns it will pay to work into 
the soil a little decayed manure and leaf-soil. 
IT am sending this note about them in July 
after having divided a number of plants, but 
any time up to the end of September will 
serve. They do very well in a town garden 
and are amongst the old-fashioned plants to 
which many people are giving attention just 
now. There is quite a number of good sorts 
to be had to-day from dealers in hardy plants. 
Anyone who has a half-shady border need 
have no diffidence in planting them.—Towns- 
MAN. 

Pink Mrs. Sinkins.—The remarks by 
““ Woodbastwick *’ on page -859 and the praise 
given to this now old Pink recalls to me a 
pleasing edging I saw of it in a very bright 
and admirably-kept little garden the other 
day. It formed an edging to a very narrow 
border against a fence devoted to Roses 
and other things suitable for screening the 
low fence. There was a good line of Pink 


should be spread over the bed, and a similar 
dressing should be given every year. Lilies 
of the Valley will repay for good culture, and 
the better the soil the finer and more abun- 
dant will be the bloom. 


Delphinium Belladonna.—Those who ad- 
mire the paler shades of the perennial Lark- 
spurs ought to plant the above-named variety. 
A robust, but not vigorous, grower, it 
possesses a graceful habit, its spikes are of 
a geod size and branch freely, while its pale 
green foliage contrasts well with the blooms. 
Like all Delphiniums, the variety is none the 
worse for being well thinned, in order to per- 
mit of the development of the spikes re- 
tained, and if these are supported by unob- 
trusive stakes, they are certain to attract 
attention.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


too 


Artemisia lactifiora.—I would not describe 
this variety of Wormweod among the 
choicer hardy ‘plants. Yet a few rather large 
pieces, with their Spirwa-like white plumes, 
are not without value in the herbaceous bor- 
der. I have often thought that A. lactiflora 
would force rather well if given only mode- 
rate heat, but forgetfulness at the proper 
season has hitherto prevented me from giving 
it a trial.—sScor. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Renewing Asparagus Beds. 


[ SHOULD be glad if you would insert an article 
ora paragraph dealing with the question of 
whether it is necessary toe plant new Aspara- 
zus My bed is sixteen years old, and 
is yielding very wel. * Some say it will go on 
for thirty or forty years, while others make 


roots. 


fresh beds every few years.—J. D. THORBURN, - 


Upton Cross, Chester. 


[In a general way Asparagus beds, when 
properly made and planted and given after- 
wards careful attention the year round, will 
continue to yield good ‘results for a period 
varying from ten to fifteen years. After this 
there is a falling off in regard to size and 
quality. In exceptional circumstanees, both 
in regard to soil-and locality, the period 
mamed may be exceeded by a few years. We 
have seen beds which haye been in existence 
for twenty years, but the produce, though 
considered by the owners to be of the highest 
excellence, would not compare in- any way 
with that yielded by properly planted beds 
from five to ten years old: After the period 
named above we do not-consider Asparagus 
beds worth retaining, and make provision 
for replacing them by planting others else- 
Where some three or four years in advance, 
breaking up the old ones when the latter are 
ready for cutting. The old crowns in *such 
circumstances are usually utilised for 
forcing: Where much forcing is earried on, 
it is the rule to‘make one or more new beds 
each or every other year. As you state the 
age of your bed to be sixteen years, we ad- 
vise you to make another to replace it next 
Season. Even if you plant ait with one-year-old 
crowns, the old bed will be nineteen years old 
before the new one ean be cut from gene- 
rally, so that we need not further allude to 
ithe advisability of adopting our reconmenda- 
tion. Space will not admit in repiies of this 
deseription of going into detail, but the site 
for new beds should be well drained” and 
manured and due two spits deep, and if the 
staple is of a heavy nature, lighten it by the 
addition of leaf-mould, old mortar. rubbish, 
burnt garden refuse, and soil, or even sand. 
This should be done before or by the end of 
the year. Planting should take place as 
SOOn as growth is about to commence—i.e., 
either in March or April. If seed is to be 
the means of establishing ‘the bed, sow the 
second or third week in March. This advice 
is suited to your district.] 





Vegetables grown in town gardens,— One 
of the surprises.of the last four or five years 
has been the number of people in towns who, 
from patriotic Motives, commenced to grow 
vegetables in their baek gardens, and have 
continued to do so. I do hot Suppose for a 
Moment that they ever expected to get very 
heavy crops, but there was a certain amount 
or satisfaction in having done a little to ease 
the food Shortage. Ag is Senerally conceded, 
soil. in Inany town gardens is scarcely the 
ideal medium one would select, if he had a 
choiee, for vegetable culture ; but in a num- 


ber of instances Which have come under my 
notice the resulis haye exceeded expecta- 
tions. | think this~ is largely due ° to 
assiduous attention in the mutter of hoeing, 
and keeping the crops clean and free from 


weeds than fuything else, and in conse- 
quence of this I have noticed a deal of suc- 
cess with first early Potatoes, Spinach, dwarf 
Peas, French Beans, and round Beet, It is 
not to be wondered at that some fownspeople. 
who, up to four years ago, relied on the 


greengrocer for the whole -of their supplies 
weeks in the season to 
from their 


are able one or two 
procure enough ‘to satisfy: them 
own garden,—TowNSMAN, 





Some Good Early Lettuce for 
Cloches, 


Tue introduction of intensive culture and the 
best early French varieties of Cabbage Let- 
tuce should create a demand and a greater 
liking for good early salads, which, I regret 
to say, have been somewhat neglected in the 
past. The Lettuces, which form such an im- 
portant part in spring salads, force freely 
and take up a small space if such kinds as 
Petite Noire, Early Frame, and Barliest of 
All are grown. The first-unamed is a most 
valuable early Lettuce, as it matures so 
quickly. Petite Noire is a small, very early 
Cabbage variety, and admirably adapted for 
culture under glass. There is no Jack of 
good forcing Lettuces, but in many gardens 


forcing these smali Lettuces cannot be under-- 


taken. Where such is the case, protection 
at this season with cloches or Hand-glasses 
makes a considerable difference in the growth 
of the plants. If a limited quantity of seed 
is sown under a cloche or hand-glass, this 
gives a goodly number of plants for pricking 
out om to a warm-~border in rich, light soil. 
With a little more protection for a time they 
soon turn in. For years I found it a good 
plan to get the first lot of early salad from 
the open by sowing in ‘the way advised. The 
seed germinates quickly, the seedlings are 
stronger, and there is no trouble from birds. 
Given-a raised, warm border, the growth. is 
riupid if the. cloches are ventilated carefully 
in bright weather, and are much more useful 
than heavy frames: Of course, for this work 
small, compact growers are advised. <A cold 
frame may be planted «to advantage with 
such kinds as Golden Ball, May Queen, and 
Sutton’s Little Gem. The last, owing to its 
compact growth, is an ‘ideal Lettuee for the 
cloche or hand-glass. We have also. the Imn- 
proved ‘Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt, 
both well known. for their compact erowth 
and rapid hearting. If Cos. varieties are 
preferred, Little Gem and Dwarf Perfectiou 
are excellent. W. 





ee 


Selecting Potato Seed: Expert 
Advice. 


Ir seems quite early enough to think of 
“seed” Potatoes-for next season, and yet, 
if the bést results are to be obtained, it is 
not too early, at any rate, to select seed of 
the first early varieties, ee 

One of the largest Potato growels in-the 
kingdom advised the Minist ry that the great 
secret in successful Potato growing is to get 
proper seed. He considers that there would 
be a very considerable increase in the Potato 
erop if wllotment-holders and others would 
pay more attention to this point. He main- 
tains that as a class they do not produee one- 
half of the Potatoes that they should do 
with the labour andthe manures they now 
use, and sends the following account of the 
System which prevails in Jersey, where the 
Potato growers largely secure their seed from 
their own stocks in the following manner :— 

“The greenest and most vigorous plants 
are dug up.for seed when the Pota toes have 
reached about three-quarter growth. These 
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Potatoes are put into boxes and left in the ~ 
sun until they get thoroughly green and 4 
hard, when they are put away in a shed 4 
where they will be secure from frost for the 
Winters The Potatoes Aare examined about 
every ten days, to see that they are not 
sprouting {00 much; this is prevented by — 
giving them more air or moving them into a — 
cooler position. It is advisable not to let — 
them form sprouts more than #% ineh in 
length. If of the early variety, these. Pota- 
foes can be planted early in Margh, or if of — 
the late variety at the end-of March or the * 
heginning of April: . . . There is no com- &! 
parison between seed saved in this manner | 
and seed saved from Potatoes that have been x 
allowed to ripen. Potatoes for this purpose ~ 
must be lifted while they are in vigorous ; 
growth, and before any signs of blight ap- = 
pear, as, once blight has shown itself in the 
haulm,- the Potatoes would not keep if dug Va 
green, as the spores from the leaves and the ~ 
spores on the land immediately affect the 
tuber that is dug immaiture.”’ 


The Ministry has no hesitation in eonfirm- 4: 
ing this advice. It is, ‘as réaders of its ~ 
Journal see issue for September, 1916, page » 
529) Imay be aware, not a new method. It St 
was there stated that experiments by Messrs. Ei 
Sutton and others have shown that immature 
seed tubers givé better erops than tubers ‘i 
from the same plant which had been allowed ~— 
to ripen, and Mry Hitchinson’s experiments | 
described therein confirm these earlier obser- — 
vations. Tubers of early varieties should be ~ 
lifted in July ; possibly, in an early season 
like this, still earlier, while later varieties 
might be left till the first week in August. 
They are sometimes left on the ground to a 
green instead of placing them in boxes in the ¢ 





4 


sun, as do the Jersey growers; but. it’ ais 
rather risky to leave them over night, owing >) 
to the danger of their being infected with 
spores of blight which are blowing about dur- ~ 
ing Jyly and August. While Potatoes are 





dry, little or no damage is done, but during — 
the heavy dews at night spores are able to 3 
germinate and obtain an entrance to the 
tuber, ¢ 
NOTES AND REPLINS. 
Asparagus beds.—As was recently said, 


a 


there is really no recognised time at’ whieh 
Asparagus cutting should cease, but it is 
not wise to Continue after the first week in 
July. Clear off, by hand-picking if needful, ~ 
alt the weeds from the beds. Inexperienced q 
hands and beginners herve an irritating triel 
of failing to pick the weeds from among the 
Stools ; these should be watched; and a tho- 
rough clearance insisted upon. Afterwards ~ 
any available liquid manure should be given 
to the plants, supplemented at a later date — 
by a dressing of a good fertiliser. A muleh 
of well-rotted manure would be valuable, 


screened by a sprinkling of soil; but, like 
other commodities, farmyard manure is 
rapidly approaching that point when the 


price makes its use almost prohibitive. Hav- 4 
ing need of a few loads la tely, I found to my — 
dismay that the price asked is now 18s. per. 4 
eubie yard. a 


Shallots.—Shallot growers are reminded b 
that the time is at hand when the crop ought q 
{0 be harvested. Pull the clusters when the ~ 
foliage shows signs of ripening, and lay 
them thinly in a place which is well exposed 
to the sun to ripen off before storing. Should 
the supply not be equal to the probable de- + 
mand, a‘few of the ripest cloves may be re- 
planted in a short time. These will grow 
rapidly, and, even if the resulting cloves are 4 
not very 'large, and will not keep well, they. - 
may be used before those of the main crop, 
and will materially eke out the supply.—A — 
ScoTTIsH. GARDENER. = , 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens, 





6M otthatrge 


These require a shady situation in the roel 
garden, where the surroundings 
moist. The most suitable 2row 
‘them in is the’ vertical crevices between the 
/rocks, where they may be planted on their 
“sides, so that-the foliage ean spread over the 
face of stones. In such a position there is no 
danger of excessive moisture remaining round 
the rosettes. The fact of moisture settling in 
“the crowns causes the foliage to decay, and 


are cool and 
position to 


frequently brings about the death of thé plant. 
Sandy loam and peat in equal parts form a 
good compost, and must be well rammed in, 
So that there are no vacant spaces between 
the stones and the plant. As the Ramondias 
are rather deep-rooting it is of great import- 

anee to the future welfare of the plants that 
Suflicient soil is afforded them. Although the 
Tosettes prefer fo remain dry, the roots re- 
quire abundance of water. Root dryness is 
quickly seen, for the foliage commences to 
curl up, and if not attended to turns brown 
in a very short time. The wa fering difficulty 
is overcome by boriwg one or two holes, well 
down, “it the back of the plants. Water 
poured into these holes percolates through the 
Sides into the surrounding soil and reaches 

the roots. A more elaborate system is to.drive 
| ag perforated iron pipes for watering. 





: The Ramondas: 


tamondias may be propagated from seeds 

by leaf cuttings, this latter method being 
similar fo that whieh is adopted for the pro- 
pagation of Gloxinias and Begonias. Raising 
plants from seed is somewhat tedious, for the 
plants grow very slowly. ‘The seed is 
gathered and sown, immediately it is ripe, in 
pots which have been filled with the same 
kind of soil as is advised for planting, only 
finer. Being very minute, the seeds require 
no covering, but just pressing into the soil. 





Liamondia pyrenaica in the rock-garden. 


Atter sowing the seeds the pots are stood in 
a cool, shady corner and protected. with a 
hand-light. On no aceount must the soil be 
allowed to become dry, and when water is 
required the pots should be stood ih a bucket 
containing sufficient water to reach the rims, 
which will moisten the soil by being absorbed 
through the bottom of the pot. Germination 
is usually slow and irregular, and a eareful 
watch must be kept over the seeds for some 


time. When the seedlings are large enough 
they are potted singly into small pots and 


grown on until large enough for planting out. 
R. PYRENAICA (here figured), with its rosy- 
purple flowers, ‘is well known, and its white 
form (alba) is very beautiful. R. serbiea has 
flowers of a lighter colour than pyrenaica, 
and serbica Nathalie isa fine, deeply-coloured 
form, A. G. 
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Pratia 
plant, 


Pratia angulata.— 
delightful little— roek 
fusely on any sunny 


angulata is a 
blooming pro- 
position slightly raised 
provided it is assured of moisture at the 
roots, by incorporating with sandy or gritty 
soil leaf-mould. If-it is planted in a erevice 

pocket hetween rocks or stones this is not 
a difficult matter, but in a dry time it will 
pay for giving it attention with the water- 
pot. The flowers (white, almost like a white 
Lobelia to the casual observer) appear in 


July and August—not a yery long season, 
perhaps—but its beaufy does not vanish with 
their passing, as they are sueceeded by 


minute and attractive red fruits not unlike a 
Gooseberry: in appearance. It is=x plant 
which is often overlooked by those who do 
not aspire to a rock garden, but are content 


with rockeries, yet if is One, given a sunny 
position, that may be successfully grown. 
Pratia angulata can be propagated from eut- 
{ings in sandy shoots pegged ‘down 
will «oon take hold.—WoopRpastwicnr. 

The reck garden.—Although the greatest 
wealth of bloom in the rock garden ig over, 
it is, nevertheless, still bright and interest- 
ing. It is possible to greatly prolong the 
season of flowering of many alpines by plant- 
ing them in different positions. Many of 
these plants will bloom as well in semi-shade 
asin the sun, and by keeping this in view a 
fortnight or more may often be gained in the 
flowering period. The present is a suitable 
time to propagate many alpine plants. Sow 
seeds of all the rarer species of Primaulas as 
soon as rine. . The seedlings will make strong 
plants by ¢ auftimn if given careful treatment. 
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ORCHIDS: 
® 
Disas. 
Tis is a small genus of South African 


Orchids, but only D. grandiflora, D. race- 
mosa, and D. tripetaloides prove at-all 
amenable to cultivation. The first: is the 
finest of the trio, and the one usually grown, 
the characteristic feature of the flowers being 
the vivid scarlet lower sepals. It is, indeed, 
a grand Orchid, and has been described as 
the Pride of Table Mountain. 

Hypsrip Disss, however, are more easily 
grown than the species, and for this reason 
they should be selected. The first to be 
raised artificially was D. Veitchi, which first 
flowered in 1891. The parents are D. race- 
mosa and D, grandiflora, the blooms bright 


rose-pink, excepting the petals, which are 
yellowish, spotted with crimson. Other 
hybrids are D, Kewensis, D. Premier, D. 
Diores, D. Langleyensis, and D. Luna, the 
parents being D, racemosa and D. Veitchi. 


D. Veitchi is a very free-growing plant, and 
spikes of its rose-purple flowers are gene- 
rously produced from healthy specimens. D. 
Luna was again crossed with D. grandiflora, 
the idea being to create a hybrid with-the 
vigour of the former and the vivid scarlet of 
the latter. I made this cross a few years 
ago, but the result was not fully achieved, 
although an advance was made. ‘This hybrid 
has been named D. Blacki, and received a 
Virst-class Certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 
As their native 
Disas need cool treatment 
year, and, although various methods have 
from time to tine been recommended, such 
as frame culture, and among Cape Heaths, I 
find the best results are obtained at the 
coolest end of the Odontoglossum house, im- 
mediately below a ventilator which is more 
or less open throughout the year. Another 
factor in their cultivation is the time at which 
they are repotted. Many say the spring is 
ithe season, but here again I differ. I al- 
ways potted the plants under my care in 
August. After the flower-spikes are re- 
moved, the plants grow less freely for a few 
weeks, and then begin to push up new 
erowths. When these are through the soil 
the repotting must be done. Small examples 
that have filled their pots with roots are 
moved into a pot a size or two larger, with 
as little disturbance to the base as possible. 
These will make good specimens next year. 
Large plants may be divided so as to increase 
the stock. The growths can either be potted 
singly or several placed in fairly deep pans. 
The. pots or pans are filled ito one-third of 
their depth with drainage, the rooting 
medium consisting of the best fibrous loam 
with the fine particles sifted out, a few 
partly decayed Oak or Beech leaves rubbed 
through  3-inch mesh sieve, and a sprinkling 
of Jive Sphagnum Moss may be incorporated 
with the last layer of soil. | Pot moderately 
firm, and bring the compost level with the 
rim of the receptacle. When the operation is 
completed, plunge the pots in Moss, which will 
help to keep the roots cool and moist. Give 
sullicient water to wet the whole of the mate- 
rial, when no more will be needed for several 
days. Until the roots are re-established the 
supply of water must be carefully regulated, 
and a plant should not be watered until it 
really needs it. If the roots are overdone 
with water they will decay,.and plants re- 
cover slowly, while some will die. When 
the days begin to lengthen, the growth will 
be more rapid, root action more vigorous, 
and, in consequence, copious supplies of 
water will be a necessity. The surroundings 
are kept moist, and the plants may be 
sprayed lightly overhead dtring bright 


habitat would suggest, 


throughout the 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


weather, Shade will be needed from strong 
sunlight, and it is better to lower the blinds 
for a few hours, even in February, than that 
the foliage should suffer. After the dull 


speriod of the year it is very tender, so more 


care is essential than, say,-in August and 
September. Thrips are extremely partial to 
the young growths of Disas, and they must 
be held in cheek, or the plants will be irre- 
trievably ruined. Even mild fumigation is 
harmful to Disas, so the plants should be 
dipped in a solution of insecticide, such as 
XL-All, afterwards laying the pots on’ their 
sides until the liquid has drained from the 
plants. When the division is vaporised for 
the benefit of other occupants, the Disas must 
be moved to another house until the fumes 
have escaped. TVW ts: 





Habenaria bifolia. 


THis, figured at p. 395, July 17th, is one of 
our choicest British Orchids, and it is al- 
ways a pleasure to come acrosg a batch of it. 
When living in Berkshire, I visited a spot 
every year to see this Orchid in bloom. The 
patch was several yards square, and some of 
the stems were quite 2 feet long. I have also 
found it in the.Chepstow district and other 
parts of the country. AS a rule, the stems 
are from a foot to 18 inches in length, with 
two rather large leaves at the base. The 
flowers are pure white, with occasionally a 
slight tinge of green, of good size, and 
sweetly scented, while the rather long spur 
can easily be seen in. the photograph, 
This plant is found in many parts of Britain, 
and is distributed throughout Hurope, from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle, being 
found in meadows, moist woods where the 
top growth is not dense, and Grassy slopes. 
All our British Orchids are terrestial, and 
should be transplanted when dormant. A 
collection of our hardy Orchids would- be in- 
teresting, for they are most variable, and a 
number of natural hybrids has been found. 
Where these plants thrive it would be useful 
to raise some hybrids, if only to prove the 
correctness or .otherwise of the supposed 
parentage of many British Orchids. Some 
years ago I endeayoured to cross H. bifolia 
with some of the tropical species, but the 
effort was not a success. There are several 
British Orchids which are well worth culti- 
vating. They include the Bee Orchid (QO. 
Ophrys apifera), which I found in. quantity 
near Chepstow Bridge, Orchis Morio, O. mili- 
taris, O. mascula, O. maculata, O. latifolia, 
O. pyramidalis, and O. hiercina, the last only 
found at rare intervals, and usually as 
isolated specimens. Cypripedium Calceolus 
is, unfortunately, almost extinct. 
TT. Wa. 





Odontoglossum grande. 


ONE of the best Odontoglossums that flower 
at this season is O. grande, with large bright 
yellow flowers heayily barred with chestnut- 
brown. . It was discovered by Mr. G. Ure- 
Skinner in 1839, in dark ravines near Guate- 
mala, and it has also been found in other 
localities, but always where it is shady and 
moist, and in an average temperature of 
65 degs. Fahr. It flowered for the first time 
in the collection of the Duke of Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey about the year 1841, and since 
that date it has been a popular’ plant 
wherever Orchids are cultivated. One good 
point about O. grande is that it is possible to 
get nice specimens with several leads, and 
then it naturally follows that we have an 
example in due course with several scapes 
each bearing from three to six of its fine 
blossoms. The nearest allies to this Odonto- 
glossum are O. Insleayi and O. Schlie- 
perianum, all of which require the same 
treatment. The rooting medium is similar to 
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that advised for other members of the genus, — 
but to secure the finest results a few degrees 2 


warmer are necessary during the growing — 
period, and after the pseudo-bulbs are fully” 


“ 


matured, the plants ought to be kept slightly 


on the dry side till growth begins, Some cul- 
tivators grow it at the 
Odontoglossum-house, and with fairly good 
results, but the best I haye seen were placed 
among the Cattleyas, and after completing 
their season’s growth were removed to the 
coolest end of that division. The humidity — 
of the cool-house-during the winter months is 


sometimes unfavourable, and causes the spof — 


disease to appear. This, if allowed to go un-’ 
checked, will disfigure the foliage, while the 


yarmest end of the — 





A 


" 
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plants soon become sickly. A free circulation | 


of air and a buoyant atmosphere are what 


in a sweet condition, and not over-watered, 
no difficulty will be experienced in regard to 
cultivation. —. Ss. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cologyne Dayana.—At the recent Chelsea 
show two fine specimens of this Orchid were — 
exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth, of Hay- 
wards Heath. 
sornmeo by Messns. 
collector, Curtis. 
time in. June, 1884, and 
late Mr. J. Day, who at one time grew a fine 
collection of Orchids at Tottenham. GC. 
Dayaha belongs to that section of the genus” 
characterised by their long,  pendulou 





Veitch, through their ~ 





racemes, and, in consequence; are referred to — 
The hanging, 


as the Golden Chain Orchids. 


It was introduced from North — 


It flowered for the first ~ 
ras dedicated to the | 


M. 


this species enjoys, and if the compost is kept ~ 


spike is from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, the © 


numerous flowers being ochre-yellow, with a_ 


white lip striped with chocolate and brown. || 


Other Celogynes belonging to this group are | 


C. Massangeana, C. Swaniana, and GC. tomen- 
tosa. In its native habitat it is said to 
grow on branches of large trees, in the hot — 


h 


lowlands near the coast, and on the banks of | 


streams, so when under cultivation it needs — 


warm house treatment. The spikes are pro-— 
duced with the young. growth, and when — 
these are a few inches high any repotting~ 
must be done. 
are the most suitable receptacles, and wire — 


handles should be attached whereby they can — 


be suspended from the roof. Good quality © 


peat or Osmunda fibre, with a sprinkling of © 


chopped Sphagnum 
rooting medium. 


Moss, constitutes the 


When in active growth a7 


Teak wood baskets or pans 


| 


copious supply of water is needed, but when 


the bulbs are fully matured only sufficient ~ 


should be given to maintain them in a plump 
condition. Although dense shade is con- 
ducive to weak growth, the other extreme 
must be avoided. Partial shade will suit this 
Ceelogyne admirably.—B. q 
The Madeira Orchis.-—The photographer of 
Orchis foliosa, in the illustration on page 853, 
is to be congratulated upon such an excellent 
presentment of this splendid Orehid, and the 
notes which accompany it are of considerable 
value to those who may be interested in the 
plant. It is unnecessary to add anything -to 
the cultural memoranda so well detailed in 
the notes, but I may be pardoned for making 
one or two remarks from my own experience 
and observation. I fully agree with what is: 
said regarding its preference for a good, rich, 
moist soil. In dry soils it increases slowly 
and never looks nearly so ornamental. It is 
desirable in such soils to give a good soaking 
of water when the plant is making growth 
and when it is in bloom. I have seen this 
Orchis in many gardens and under diversé 
conditions, but the finest plants I have eyer 
geen were in the wonderful garden of Mr 
John Holmes at Fourmakin, Renfrewshire. I 
visited it in company with two gentlemen of 
very wide plant-growing experiences, who had 
visited gardens all over the three kingdoms, 
and they agreed that the plants at Fourmakin 
were the finest they had ever seen.—Ess. 
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Dianthus Victory. 


Dianthus Victory. 





A hybrid Pink of ster- 


Jing merit, raised from the laced pinks of the 


florists. It is a rich crimson self, and en- 
dowed wilh a remarkable fragrance—the 
fragrance of the ‘old Clove’? Carnation— 
the flower, save for its more refined appear- 
ance, virtually a model of it. The accom- 
panying illustration, however, affords so 
good an idea of its form and comeliness that 
further reference to these good attributes 
would be superfluous. Even with these ab- 
sent, {he newcomer would be worth every- 





Dianthus 


hody’s while because of its rich perfume, and 
of the right sort. Of this our gardens and 
hemes can hardly be too full, few attributes 
of a flower being appreciated more by young 
and old, rich and poor alike. The new Pink 
Victory is free flowering and hardy, also 
easily grown. It gained an Award of Merit 
at the recent Chelsea Show when exhibited 
by Mr. C. H. Herbert, Birmingham. 

2 H. H. JENKINS. 


~ 








_Exacum macranthum.—One is at times 
asked to name a good blue-flowered plant for 
greenhouse use, and Hxacum macranthum 
Inay be recommended with all confidence. 
Of perennial duration—although often culti- 
vated and spoken of as an annual—h. 
macranthum, if treated on the same lines as 
Gloxinias, will be found one of the best of 





* 





the Exacum family. It grows freely, yet is 
of neat habit. The blooms, borne in ter- 
minal heads, are of a beautiful ultramarine 
blue, individual blossoms being almost 2 
inches across. Seeds sown in spring will 
provide plants for autumn and winter bloom- 
ing, and during the latter season the heat 
must not be allowed to drop much below 55 
degs.- The blooms, it ought to be added, 
have a central cone of yellow stamens, which 
contrast well with the blue of the petals.—- 
Scor. 


Victory. 


Clerodendron fragrans flore pleno.—The 
genus Clerodendron is an extensive ‘one, 
while the different members vary markedly 
from each other. They may be roughly 
divided into two groups; firstly, those of a 
climbing- nature, such as C. Balfouri, G. 
speciosum, and ©. splendens; and secondly, 
the shrubby-growing kinds, of which one of 
the best known is C. fallax, a native of Java. 
This is of sturdy growth, with large heart- 
shaped leaves, and terminal panicles of deep 


scarlet blossoms. It flowers during the 
summer. The above-named, C. fragrans 


flore pleno, belongs to the same group as C. 
] . 


fallax, but differs from the better-known 
kind in the flower-heads being much 
smaller, while the individual blooms are 


quite distinet. They are double, and remind 
one to a certain extent of the flowers of Jas- 


415 


minum Sambae. Th colour they are white, 
with a slight pinkish suffusion, while the éx- 
terior of the flower, as well as the prominent 
calyx, so noticeable jn many Clerodendrons, 
are tinged with purple. When out of bloom 
its specific name of fragrans appears to be 
somewhat of a misnomer, for the leaves, like 
those of the hardy “Clerodendron foetidum, 


have a most unpleasant smell if they are 
agitated. The flowers, however, are 


deliciously fragrant. This Clerodendron is a 
native of the Far East, and for its success- 
ful culture needs the temperature of an 
intermediate house. It can be st ruck readily 
from cuttings, and the plants so obtained 
grow freely. Though it attains the dimen- 
sions of a large shrub, C,. fragrans will flower 
freely in a small state. —K. R. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
‘ Spraying. 


FORMULA FOR WINTER WaAsH.—Tie materials 
necessary for the new caustie winter. wash 
are: Caustic soda (98 per cent.), Sulphate of 
iron, lime, paraffin, and water. In the re- 
vised leaflet issued in January, 1908, an emul- 
sion soda wash, composed of paraffin, soft- 
soap, caustic soda, and water, was recom- 
mended. Asa result of experiment an im- 
provement has been suggested by Mr. S.. U. 
Pickering, Director of the Woburn Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm, whose formula is now 
recommended in its place—viz., iron sul- 
phate, 3 lb.; lime, } lb.: caustic soda. 2 les 
paraflin (solar distillate), 5 pints; and water 
to make 10 gallons. In order to prepare the 
wash, the iron sulphate should he dissolved 
in about 9 gallons ef water. The lime should 
then be slaked in a little water and be well 
stirred, a little more water being added to 
mile fa “Snir 2? The “‘ milk”? of dime 
should next be run into the iron sulphate 
solution through a piece of sacking or a fine 
sieve to remove grit or coarse particles. The 
paraffin should then be added, and the mix- 





ture churned thoroughly. Just before using, 
the caustic soda, in the powdered form, 


should be added, to complete the ‘ wash.” 
This wash, whieh has both a cleansing pro- 
perty and an insecticidal value, is ~recom- 
mended for application while the trees are 
dormant, and certainly before the buds have 
burst. Perhaps the greatest advantage would 
resulf from such a wash if applied about the 
beginning of February. As the wash has a 
burning effect on the hands eare should he 
exercised in employing it. Rubber gloves are 
sometimes used to protect the hands, but 
these should be so-secured that the wash can- 
not run in under the rubber. The face—the 
eyes especially—should also be protected. 

A NICOTINE AND SOAP WASH is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the caterpillars 
before the flowers have opened, as it destroys 
Apple sucker and aphis at the same time. 
The application should be made by means of 
& spraying machine or garden — syringe, 
applied in a coarse spray with plenty of force 
so that the wash penetrates’right into the 
buds and fruit trusses, and so poisons the 
eaterpillars’ food. To make suflicient solu- 
tion for ten medium-sized trees: Dissolve 
+ Ib. of soap, preferably soft, in a little hot 
water, dilute with cold water to make 
10 gallons; add 2 0z. of nicotine (95 per cent. 
purity), and stir well. It is best to use soft 
water, if possible, but when only hard water 
is available increase the amount of soap to 
1 lb. If the attack is not discovered until 
after the flowers are open a solution of lead 
arsenate must be substituted, as nicotine will 
not kill well-grown caterpillars. Arsenate of 
lead should be bought in the form of a paste. 
Half a pound of paste dissolved in 10 galions 
of water is sufficient for ten medium-sized 
trees. 
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FRUIT 


Currants—Red and White. 


Rep and White Currants are in such great 
demand in their season (which lasts over 
many months) for tarts, jellies, and the many 
other ways in which they are used, that they 
must be largely grown in all private places. 
Commercially, I do not find them nearly such 
a paying crop as Black Currants or‘any other 
of the soft fruits. They, however, very rarely 
miss a erop, and if the profits of ‘crowing are 
small they are tolerably certain, as prices 
fluctuate very little. 

There is a great deal of confusion as to 
nomenclature, there being very many more 
names, especially among reds, than there are 
varieties. A very good selection of Red 
Currants for any garden would be Fay’s 
Prolific, Raby Castle, and Reine Victoria; 
these are given in the order of their ripening, 
and are the finest that can be grown in their 
Bach of them is honoured with more 
than one name, but they should be readily 
obtainable under the names given. If con- 
fined to one, I would choose Raby Castle, 
which is a grand doer in every respect. Of 
whites, the old White Dutch is good and re- 
liable, and White Transparent is a grand 
Currant, very sweet and useful for dessert or 
any other purpose. 

For general purposes Red and White Cur- 
rants are best grown vase-shaped on a clean 
stem; eutting out the centres admits light to 
the bushes and the fruit hangs better. They 
may be also trained cordon fashion, and are 
very useful for clothing walls facing north, 
where the fruits will hang for months in good 
condition provided the wall and bushes are 
kept clean. Cordons may be planted at any 
distance apart, according to the number of 
uprights to be trained on each tree. 3ush 
trees are best at about 6 feet apart, and they 
should be planted on well-manured ground 
which must be free from all perennial weeds, 
especially those of a climbing nature, such as 
the wild Convolvulus, which can never be got 


seasons. 


vid of if once allowed to establish itself 
among the bushes. ~Mulehing between the 


bushes is a 


Season. 


great help during the growing 
Spur-pruning is the most convenient 
method of dealing with established bushes. 
eutting in each annual shoot to within an 
inch of its base, doing this at any time during 
auttiun or winter. Summer pruning is also 
desirable, as by foreshortening the shoots to 
about half their leneth just as the fruits com- 
menee to colour a great-deal of the Currant 
aphis is removed, light and air are admitted, 
and the bushes are better able to support the 
nets. 

PROPAGATION.—Propagate by cuttings. in 
October or later, choosing strong straight 
growths cut with a heel of the older wood, 
and to about 19 inches or 12 inches long. Dis- 
bud the lower portion to kéep the stems clear 
of growths and put the cuttings in nursery 
rows, burying them to about half their length; 
see that the base of each eutting rests on the 
soil and make them firm. The soil in most 
garden nursery quarters is poor and the posi- 
tion often an out-of-the-way corner, neither of 
which is suitable*for the Currant cuttings. 
These should have a good and well-cultivated 
soil from the first, as unless they get this they 
make weak shoots and weak bushes eventu- 


ally. -Train_to a single stem the first year, 
then in autumn cut this back to the height of 
elear stem wanted. The after-treatment will 


consist in removing all but the necessary 
shoots, and the bushes may then be built up 
gradually by leaving a good length of ripened 
wood each year till the limif is reached. 
Currant bushes last a long time in good con- 
dition if well fed, and it is not unusual to see 
them twenty years old, but I like to keep up 
a succession of young bushes by planting a row 
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a similar 
A. G. 


every two years or so and destroying 
number of the older ones. 





JOTES AND REPLIRS. 
Fruit crop prospects on July 1st.—As far 


as can be seen the prospects relating to bush 


‘ 


of water and use at once. 


fruit appear to be generally good. 
Gooseberries have yielded remarkably -well, 
and Raspberries are carrying heavy crops. 
The Strawberry crop, owing to early drought, 
is much lighter than was anticipated at the 
beginning and will yield only fairly. The 
Black Currant crop is yery much on the light 
side. The top fruit crops are very uneven 
throughout the country. While one orchard 
appears to be giving fair crops the next one 
ig almost a total failure. Of Plums, Monarch 
appears to haye done well, giving in some 
cases heavy yields. Pershores are but a fair 
crop, and in Hyesham, growers expect to get 
about two-thirds crop. Cherries are decidedly 
thin, and it is doubtful if many growers will 


Certainly 


clear expenses. Apples generally are scarce, 
though some of the early-cooking varieties 


are bearing a medium crop this season, and 
even isolated patches of Worcester are to be 
found. In the Norfolk fruit area, which is 
but a small, though an increasing, fruit dis- 
trict, the Apple crop is good. Nuts, of which 
the Kentish’Cob is probably the most famous, 
have not been abundantly produced this year, 
and something Jess than half-a crop is antici- 
pated. The statistics received by the 
Ministry relating to Plums appear to show 
that Victorias are producing only about 
10 per cent., Pershores 80 per‘cent., Czars 
15 per cent., Damsons 335 per cent. of the crop 
produced in 1919, while Monarch is giving 
about 15 per cent. more than in 1919. 


Raspberries failing. your issue of 
May Sth you were good enough to answer my 
inquiry about a disease which had attacked 
my Pear-trees (Pear leaf blister mite), and 
Iam glad to inform you that the remedy sug- 
gested has been successful. I am now 
troubling you again. I haye a heavy Rasp- 
berry crop, but quite 80 per cent. of the fruit 
is attacked by what looks like a black mildew. 
This cannot be accounted for by damp. I am 
sending. a few specimens, and shall be mucn 
obliged if you can tell me what it is and what 
I should do to remedy it.—E. H. CLARKE. 

[We are quite at a loss to account for the 
Raspberries. turning black, and have never 
seen anything like it before. It is undoubtedly 
a mould of some description, judging by the 
appearance of the fruit sent, and would sug- 
gest that the canes be sprayed with liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium) as soon as 
the crop has been gathered. We would also 
recommend the spraying of the canes next 
spring before the buds break into growth 
with the same remedy. One ounce of the sul- 
phide to 38 gallons of water would make a 
solution of sufficient strength. To-prepare if, 
take 1 gallon of hot water and dissolve in it 
1 oz. to 2 ozs. of soft soap, and then add 1 oz. 
of the sulphide. When dissolved add 2 gallons 
The sulphide can 





be obtained of any chemist. ] 

Pears cracking.—I have a small tree bear- 
ing a heavy crop of Citron des Carmes Pears. 
They are in clusters of twos and threes, and 
should be ripening in a few days. But most 
of them are cracking right across, and I re- 
member that they have done so in former 
years, Can you suggest any reason for this? 
H).. H. OLARKE;: 





[This is usually the result of the roots 
having got down into the cold and ofttimes 
erude clay subsoil. The remedy is the same 


~in any case, and that is to lift and transplant 


the tree, taking care when doing so to lay 
out the roots in a nearly horizontal fashion, 
which invariably prevents a recurrence of the 
trouble. When a tree is too large to lift, the 
best plan is to open a trench some 3 feet to 
4 feet distant from the stem all round the 


; 
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tree and carefully search out and preserve at 


far as possible all of the roots with the ex- 
ception of those whith are situated directly _ 
underneath the stem and which go down into 
the subsoil. 
15 inches below where they originate. 
finished place slates or tiles beneath them to” 
prevent a recurrence of the evil as well as to. 
induce the new roots when they push out from 
above the point of severance to take a more 
horizontal Gourse. “When relaying the roots 
work in amongst them a mixture of good 
fibrous loam and burnt soil or wood-ashes. If 
the staple is heavy or bordering on clay add~ 
a little mortar-rubbish also. 
above-mentioned operations may 
taken about the end of November. ] 


Peach-tree wood dying.—I enclose fruit and 
leaf of a Peach-tree planted about fifteen years” 
ago in an orchard-house 
well, and this year, up to now, especially so, 
full of bloom and later fruit. -All went well 
until the fruit began to swell, when all — 
withered. My gardener has attended to the 
house over twenty- two years, and he can see 
no reason for the blight; there is no sign of 
eanker. I shall be glad of your opinion.— 
HA>MAY.= 

[We are at a loss to account for the wood 
of the Peach-tree in question dying in the 
manner described, as there is nothing present 
on either wood or fruit submitted to assist im 
elucidating the trouble. 
wood has withered we should imagine that 
the trouble is due to the stock on which the 
Peach was worked having died. 
the stock: will start dying 
or three seasons before it actually succumbs, 


and when it does oecur it is generally when | 


the tree-is in full growth and the greatest de- 
mands on its vital energies are being made. — 
If correct in our surmise the strain of per 


fecting the stones or seed-vessels in the fruits — 


brought about the final collapse. The Peach 
is usually budded on the Mussel or Plum 


stock, and we have known the latter become 
so overgrown by the Peach—the stock failing ~ 


to keep pace with it=that unléss the bark of — 


the stock is slit from top to bottom fo enable 


it to swell, the tree ultimately dies: Under 


these circumstances no one is to blame, and | 
do not | 
such failings will occur—though they do not 
often happen—until some other method.of pro-_ | 


such failings will occur, though they 


riceable.] 


Cordon trees.—f should be pleased if ‘you 
would give me a little information on cordon 
trees. 
trees in a border and by the side of some wire 
netting. 
shoots on them about 8 inches long. I haye~ 
not had anything to do with these trees be~ 
fore.—BRIDPORT. f 

[Do nothing to the trees until the first or 
second week in August, and then shorten back 
all side shoots to four leaves, counting from | 
the base, and leave the leading shoot to ex-— 
tend the stem intact. In doing as directed” E 
you will then, in the course of two or thre 
seasons, get the stems clothed with ae | 
also the stems to the required height, after | 
which the leading growths should be shortened 
the same as side shoots. In all probabilit 
the stopped inside shoots will push out new. 
growths from the topmost bud a few weeks 
after baving been shortened. Stop these at. 
the first leaf at the base. Next winter | 


shorten the original, or the portions of wood f 


left, at a length of four leaves or- buds in 
August to three buds. If you proceed on 
these lines every season you will experience | 
no difficulty in their management.] ~ = 

Making jam.—I have found jam Gan be | 
made with corn-.syrup, or better with half the 
usual quantity of sugar and half corn syru ea 
It needs boiling from half to twice as Tonge 





again as usual. So made, it has been excellent | 


in January, beyond which date I had_ none | 
left—R. N. F. | 





These should be severed some 
When — 


Bither of the 
be under | 


a 


It has always done ~ 


As the whole of the 


Sometimes — 
and linger for twoe 


Last autumn I planted eight small 


They are now 4 feet high and have | 
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Southern Counties. 
| Summer pruning.—In act oe: to the 
ie thinning and stopping of the young growths 
| on wall-trained fruit-trees those growing in 
the open in the form of pyramids and bushes 
will how claim attention, as the shoots are 
how of such a length that they form an ob- 
| struction to the free play of light and air in 
) the inner part of the trees. The side shoots 
on main and subsidiary branches~ should, 
“therefore, be dealt with first, and the leaders 
left intact until the former are finished, when 
“they in turn should be cut back little or much, 
~ just. aus the necessity of each individual case 


tay demand, both in regard to their exten- 
sion or otherwise, and in preserving or 


“securing proportional symmetry. In the case 
of Apples and Pears the side shoots should be 
cut back to the fourth leaf from the base, and 
on Plums to the fifth leaf. On old trees there 
| is Offtimes a multiplicity of growths on the 
spurs, some being of a weak or spindly nature 
; and others more robust. If the former are 
‘eliminated and -the latter retained and 
shortened, the trees will materially benefit 
_ thereby and form more robust fruit-buds. 
_ Some few varieties of Apples require careful 
| handling, as they are prone to form fruit-buds 
j at the extremities of some of the young 
shoots, which are, howeyer, of shorter growth 
and can readily be distinguished. Leave these 
| intact where it is possible to do so without 
| Causing obstruction or congestion, as they can 
always be cut back after they have borne 
) fruit. More latitude should be allowed in 
ie rega rd to Kentish and Morello Cherries, as in 
Iss ‘their case, although the formation of spurs 
should be encouraged, the heads may be 
| allowed to carry a good deal of the current 
| season’s shoots also, which may at this junc- 
“ture be shortened to about half their length. 


_ Ccoseberries required for the dessert when 
“ripe should be securely netted, and the s 
“with regard to Red and White Currants, 

“which will be needed for use later on. Thin 
out the growths of autumn-fruiting Rasp- 
berries, leaving the strongest, and sufficient in 

| mumber that they stand about 9 inches apart 

/ When tied to fhe trellis. Mulch with half- 

‘votted manure and water copiously in dry 

|veather. Newly-grafted trees should have the 
ties with which the scions were secured re- 
“moved. To prevent winds from. damaging or 

“perhaps breaking them off altogether tie the 
‘srowths s to sticks of sufficient: length, the butt- 

hds of which should be lashed on to the 

_ or stem of the stock. 





Violets.—Remove runners as fast as they 
push out from plants required for flowering 
‘in frames and keep down weeds by hoeing 
requently. Water whenever necessary and 
give either 1 iquid-manure or a fertiliser ocea- 
‘sionally if the plants are not growing, so 
Yigorously as could be wished. A little soot 
Sirewn between the rows now and again will 
| keep the foliage in a healthy state. Syringe or 
prinkle the plants with a rosed water-pot 
rely evening in dry weather as a preventive 
an attack of red spider. If an outbreak of 
the latter should oecur syringe daily fora 
ime with clear soot-water. 


| Plant-houses.—Seed of herbaceous Calceo- 
Tarias should now be sown to supply plants 
for flowering in April or May next, 
best germinated in .a cold-frame. As the seed 
Is-very fine great care is necessary when SsOow- 
ing to secure an even distributi ion, and it needs 
but avery slight covering with fine s sandy soil. 
e compost in the pots or pans should be well 
Watered tefarchnna and allowed to drain for 
an hour before sowing the seed. Cover the 
Pots or pans with glass and put paper or 
Moss on the top until germination takes place. 


BW 
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Midland Counties, 


Strawberries for forcing.—The runners, 
when once they have become fairly well rooted 
in their pots, should be cut away and moved 
to a position where they will be shaded from 
the mid-day sun, and stood closely together 
for the first few days, as the pots then pre- 
vent each other becoming too hot and dry, 
and the young plants are thus inured g1 radu- 


ally to the loss of sustenance they incur 
through being cut away from the. parent 
plants. After they have become established 


it is advisable to stand them more thinly pre- 
paratory to potting them into their fruiting 
pots,-which should be done by the first week 
in August. Sufficient soil should be thrown 
together and turned over and over again to 
get thoroughly mixed. The loam used for 
Strawberries should be fairly heavy, but with 
plenty of fibre in it. I do not advocate the 
use of much manure in the soil, but I like to 
give a fair sprinkling of Mushroom-bed 
manure or horse-droppings which have become 
sufficiently decayed. If the loam is poor a 
little bone-meal should also be added. ‘This is 
lasting in its effects, and will retain its feed- 
ing properties as long as the plants remain in 
their pots, consequently it is much better 
than a quick-acting manure. If the loam is 
very heavy. mortar-rubbish should be added; 
a good sprinkling of soot may also be mixed 
with it. In potting see that the plants stand 
fairly high and that the crowns are not buried 
in the soil. Pot very firmly, finishing off with 
about $ inch of space from the rims for water. 
After potting stand the plants in the shade 
for a few days, but do not have them in shade 
longer than the time requisite to keep them 
from flagging after the shift, as they will re- 
quire as much sunshine as they can get later 
on. If the soil is ina proper state of mois- 
ture when potted they should require no water 
at the roots for a few days, but the syringe 
should be freely used upon them. 


*Vines.—As soon as the Grapes in early 
houses are cleared the Vines should be 
syringed copiously to eleanse the foliage. 
Later houses where the Grapes are swelling 
need close attention during hot weather 
Maintain a humid atmosphere by damping all 
places thoroughly several times a-day. <Ad- 
mit air freely when the weather is favourable, 
and as soon as the fruit commences to colour 
a little should be left on all night, as this 
tends to a more perfect finish. Keep the roots 
well supplied with moisture, and judiciously 
feed with an approved Vine manure or farm- 
yard liquid, 


Winter crops.—W ith considerable rainfall in 
most parts of the country planting of autumn 
and winter crops will have been facilitated. 
The first batch of Coleworts will be planted 
out whilst quite small, as these soon make 
headway when placed in their permanent 
quarters. Sueccessional batches will be put 
out as the plants become ready and the ground 
available. 


Salads.—Now is a good time to plant out 
Lettuces for early autumn use. TI utilise the 
late Celery ridges for this purpose, as the 
crop is cleared before the soil is needed for 
moulding up the Celery. 
ing, July is a good inonth to sow in quantity 
for the supply from August to October. There 
is no lack of good varieties, and the advantage 
of sowing in quantity now is that, if the plants 
are nearly full-grown, by lifting in October 
they: will last in ecold-frames well into Decem- 
ber, thus saying the later-sown for SPINE 
supplies. 


Endive will now be sown to produce supplies 
through the winter. That sown a month ago 
is now ready for planting out. BR. W..G. 


In addition to plant-° 
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Fruit-houses.—When Peaches begin to show 
signs of ripening let the ventilation be as free 
as possible. Withhold further supplies of 
stimulants, and water rather sparingly. See 
that nets are timeously placed in position to 
receive fruits which drop. Inspect every 
morning, and the removal of such fruits as 
will readily leave the tree will do much to 
prevent dropping. Dropped fruits will not 
keep and ought to be used without delay. 


Crapes.—Ripening chould be managed on 
Similar lines. If wasps appear to be numer- 
ous it may be advisable to cover the ventila- 
tors with tiffany in antic ipation. When these 
pests find their way into a house of ripe 
Grapes they are afterwards difficult. to keep 
out. In the orchard-house, should the trees 
how appear to be overcrowded, no harm will 
ensue if some of removed out of 
doors and permitted to ripen their fruits 
there. They do quite well, and the cooler 
treatment certainly prolongs the season of any 
fruit so treated. It may De advisable to 
plunge the pots—not, perbaps, to the rim of 
the pots, but, at any rate, half-way. This 
keeps the roots cool and lessens the wate ring, 
although this must by no means be overlooked. 


Chrysanthemums.—It is the aim of evelr'y 
srowey to procure firm, well-ripened wood, 
for only such carries satis factory blooms. 
Such wood can only be had by exposing the 
plants to the sunshine, by a free circulation 
of air.vamong the plants, by providing shelter 
from. strong winds, and by regular and un- 
remitting attention at the proper time to the 
needful watering. Observation will show the 
correct time at which to top-dress, and when 
this is thoroughly permeated by the roots let 
the use of stimulants begin. Nothing, I think, 
is better, or safer, tham the liquid from the 
tank, when such ean be procured. In any 
case, even when bone-meal or any other fer- 
tiliser has been incorporated with the compost 

used in the final shift, or in the material used 
for top-dressing, recourse ought to be had to 
liquid-manure until the buds are almost be- 
ginning to show colour. 


Cyclamens.—Some 


these are 


like to have an early 
batch of Cyclamens, and inspection will re 
veal those corms which, having been kept in 
their pots and watered occasionally since they 
ceased to bloom, are beginning to show re- 
newed activity. These symptoms may be 
noticed, in some cases, by the pushing of the 
embryo foliage; in others by the appearance 
of roots through the drainage apertures of 
the pots. Seleet such plants, shake them free 
of the old compost, and repot, using 7-ineh 
pots for the larger corns and 5-inch pots for 
those of smaller-size. Place these in a ecold- 
frame, shade slightly, and sprinkle with 
water daily. 

Vegetable garden.—The seeds which re- 
quire to be sown round about this time in- 
clude Parsley for winter use, a speculative 
line of early Peas, French Beans, Turnips, 


Lettuces, and Horn Carrots for drawing in 
a young state. The planting of Autumn 


Giant Cauliflowers, Gelery, Leeks, and winter 
greens of all sorts ought shortly to be bgought 
toa conclusion. Should the necessary seeds 
for art, sowing not be in stoek these ought 
to be ordered without delay: Sueh may -in- 
clude Onions Ailsa Craig and Pxeelsior, Gab- 
bages of approved and Cauliflowers, 
such as Early London and Erfurt. ‘The latter 
is, if a trifle later than, the Karly London, a 
very desirable sort. Let the hoe be kept at 
work among growing crops whether weeds be 
present or not. <A little Chervil may again 
be sown where this herb is in request. Look 
through breaks of recently-planted vegetables 
and beat up the lines in whieh failures have 
occurred, or in which, in the case of Cauli- 
flowers, blind plants may haye been, inad- 
vertently, set out. W. McGurrea, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright 
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BEES, 


Securing a Swarm. 


Tue accompanying illustrations are of interest 
to beekeepers from one or two points of view, 
especially to novices., No. 1 shows not only 
how a swarm whieh has settled rather higher 
than usu:nl has to be dealt with, but also how 
those bees which have not been got into the 


No. 1.—Method of securing an awkwardly 
situated swarm of bees. 


skep at the first attempt with the main cluster 
may be secured. Notice the second skep in 
ihe tree. It is perched on the sawn-off butt- 
end of a large bough of a Damson-tree. Into 
this skep the missed bees were coaxed by 
means of the smoker, directed so as to let as 
little smoke as possible rise into the skep. 
The bulk of this swarm, which had settled 


No, 2.—Hiving the swarm. The picture 
shows a good site for hives. 


along the bough and was not hanging, had to 
be brushed off with an ordinary housemaid’s 
hand-brush by the operator, who could not 
stand very comfortably on the ladder, and 
both of whose hands were occupied with the 
bees.. Then, atonce, this quantity was taken 
down to the sheet below where the receiving 
skep was turned over and Jedged up as usual. 
Notice, too, the can of water and the syringe 
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which had to be used to influence the swarm 
to settle. It was rather disposed to go far 
afield. This was not-an easy swarm fo take, 
both beeause of. the necessity, by foree of 
cireumstanees, of working from directly be- 
neath it, and also because the bees had settled 
along the tree’s trunk, which was sloping. 

The second illustration shows the hiving of 
the swarm. This photograph was taken after 
the greater number of the bees had entered 
the hive. The site of the hives here shown is 
worthy of notice. The aspect is due south 
and the hives are well sheltered by a Yew 
hedge from the north. The ground is gravel- 
covered, thus affording a dry foundation for 
the hives, and also, which is very important, 
an easy means for rising if the bees, through 
heavy burdens or winds, fail t0 make the 
entrance at their first shot. The shadow 
shows that a building intervenes between the 
sun and the hives during the afternoon. This 
is unavoidable in this case, though even here 
there is the compensation that on hot days 
the hives are not exposed to the full rays of 
a scorching sun. Wmergenecy shading, there- 
fore, is not wanted. 

The two photographs from whieh the illus- 
trations were prepared were taken on the 
occasion described in GARDENING of July 10th, 
1920, to which reference may very well be 
made by the reader. 15 See ava 1 & 


Clover Honey. 


THERE is no flower that gives a better honey 
than white or Alsike Clover, and the growth 
of the Clover plants by the roadside in the 
spring and early summer is watched anxiously 
by the beekeeper in the Northern States, for 
the yield from this plant is generally the 
larger part of his income. The honey is nearly 
white, of good body, and a delicious aroma. 
For ecomb-honey it is the whitest and always 
commands the highest price. 

June is the month that sees the Clover 
coming into bloom. ‘The bees that have 
wintered well, and that have been favoured by 
favourable weather since they were taken 
from their winter quarters, will now be crowd- 
ing the hives with colonies that number 
thousands and tens of thousands, and the bee- 
keeper will have to be very’ careful -in his 
management to prevent premature swarming. 
A swarm just as the honey from Clover is 
being gathered will be liable to cut the har- 
vest in two, for 40,000 bees in two hives will 
not store one-quarter of the honey that they 
would if kept in the one colony. Some in- 
erease will, of course, be required, either to 
recover winter losses, or else for increasing 
one’s stock of bees, but it is far better to 
make this artificially than to permit the bees 
to swarm and spoil the Clover crop. Should 
a swarm emerge, despite the care taken to 
avoid it, it should be hived and the hive placed 
on the stand oeeupied by the colony from 
which it emerged, the latter colony being 
moved to a new place. he effect of this 
operation is to eause all the older bees of the 
original colony to join the swarm, for they 
will have marked the spot where their home 
stood and will return there the first time they 
fly to the field! The colony will be so strongly 
reinforced by these field bees that it- will pro- 
duce a larger erop than the * parent colony ” 
would have done. The parent colony, being 
thus removed, will in due time hatch out a 
young queen, and will be in exeellent condi- 
tion for wintering. 

How to prevent swarming? That is a ques- 
tion that has given rise to more debate than 
anything else in all the art and science of bee 
culture. Of course, the mere prevention of 
swarming is easy enough; the caging or re- 
moval of the queen will effectually prevent 
swarming, for the swarm will never emerge 
without her, but how to prevent swarming 
and at the same time produce a good crop of 
honey and have a good bee-yard for winter is 
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by no means. so simple a business. 
very large hives are used and extracted honey 
is produced, swarming is much less of a pro= 
blem, but with the standard hives, and par- 


ticularly with the production of comp-honey, a ~ 


good deal of care and attention is needed. 

It is essential to open the hives once a week, 
or at least once in nine days, and to examine | 
the combs for the queen-cells that are always 
the signs that a colony is getting ready to 
swarm. 
hives as a side line it is better to have a cer- 
tain day of the week set apart for this duty, 
for then it will not be forgotten. If the” 
weather should be unfavourable on that day, 
however, the first opportunity thereafter 
should be taken. A queen cell is sealed over 
when the embryo queen is nine days old from 
the time the egg was laid, and usually a hive 
that is going to swarm may be depended upon 
to-do so on the first fine day after the first 
queen cell is sealed over. So that if it is 
visited at intervals of a week there should be 
no possibility of swarm caming out acel- 
dentally. ; Gf 

One of the first things a beginner with bees 
thinks he has found out for certain is that by 
cutting out queen cells he will prevent swarm-. 
ing. Oceasionally it will,.and after the first 
lot of cells has been removed, or squashed on” 
the comb, there will be no more built, buf 


' 


| 


| 
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| 
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more often it will be found that the bees will | 


immediately start new ones, and will go ahead 
and swarm on one fine day without waiting 
for these to be completed. So that it is not 
wise to try to prevent swarming by this means 
alone. My own practice. is to examine all 
colonies once a week, to cut out the first cells 
that are constructed, and to mark such hives 
and visit them again in three days. If they 
have resumed th>. business then there 
nothing else for if but to break up the colony 
to some extent. d 
The usual metaod is to take the combs out 
of the hive one by one and shake all the bees 
off in fron’ of the hive, and then to place 
empty combs without it.. Thus the brood is all 
taken away—sometimes one comb of brood is 
left so as to prevent the bees deserting the | 
hive, but ofien the entire brood is removed 
and the bees have to start just as if they were | 
a swarm - wly hived. The brood is taken 
and place’i in a second hive-body above a | 
weak colony. The bees that emerge will then | 
bring this weak one up to full strength in a | 
few weeks. The temperature at night must | 


be considered in connection with this opera- | 


tion. If it is cold and the brood is all given 
to a weak colony some of it will perish by | 
cold, and in that case it is distributed between 
several of the weaker colonies. If the weather | 
is warm and the season prosperous the broog | 
may all be given to one colony. | 
If there are no weak colonies to ~ be | 
strengthened the. ** Alexander plan’’. is the | 
best. A queen excluder is placed over the | 
colony and the brood is placed in a hive body | 
above it, one or two combs and the queen 
being placed below, with empties, or founda- ; 
tion filling up the rest of the hive. By this} 
means all the bees will emerge in this colony | 
and strengthen it, and the maximum of honey | 
will be secured, but the plan is not suitable for | 
comb-honey, for the honey. gathered is largely ~ 
placed in brood combs and must be extrac fed. | 
Of course, with either of the above plans 
the incipient queen cells must be destroyed at 
the time the brood is transferred, and with } 
the Alexander plan they must be destroyed | 
again a week later.—H. W. Sanpers in | 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 2 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


ie JULY 13TH, 1920. 


-In all probability the nearness to the Cardiff 
meeting and the fact that important provincial 
exhibitions were at hand were the chief 
reasons of the not inconsiderable falling off 
noted at the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date. It was not without its 
interest, however, and the summer exhibition 

| of the National Carnation and Picotee Society 
being held in conjunction therewith enhanced 
its ‘importance. Naturally, hardy plants 
| played a prominent part, those from South- 

) zumpton and Christchurch more particularly 
containing a variety of good things. The 
Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, chiefly from 
Major Churcher, were singularly beautiful, 
and their freshness a notable item. Carnations, 


too, were good from more than one source,. 


| the inclusion of the new pinks also ealling 

) for notice. Orchids were far from numerous, 
and but one group of Roses was on view. 
Iour Orchids, two hardy plants, and a Per- 

i petual-flowering Carnation were granted 
Awards of Merit. 


HARDY PLANTS. 
q These were in particularly good condition 
| from Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchureh, the 
(new Astilbes Salmon Queen, Venus, Gloria, 
) and Brunhilde (red shades) being very at- 
tractive. Of equal merit.and greater elegance 
was the creamy-white A. Moerheimi, a most 
graceful plant that attracts at sight. Cam- 
| panula carpatica Elegante (pale blue, very 
| good), C. arvatiea f(a 8 inches high subject 
| suited for the moraine), and C. Raineri were 
| also remarked. Many-Phloxes were on view. 
the finer being Widar and Mrs. Ethel 
Prichard,~ which is of a bluish — shade. 
Bryngium Violetta was effective. In that 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, the 
/ Water Lilies were a feature, such as 
“Nymphiea Marliacea ignea,N. M. chromatella, 
IPN. M. alba, N. zaydeckeri, N. gloriosa, and 
| others being well displayed. Trails of the 
“Flame Nasturtium *’ Tropeolum speciosum, 
| with Iris Koempferi and Astilbes Mont Blane 
and Philadelphia were among other things. 
/ From Messrs. B. S. Ladhams and Sons, 
| Shirley, Southampton, Pinks, Gaillardias, and 
Campanula (Platyeodon) grandiflora were 
| shown effectively; as were also Desfontainea 
spinosa, Lavatera Olbia rosea, and Gsnothera 
speciosa grandiflora. 5. biennis Golden Glow 
(Award of Merit) was very fine. A particu- 
| larly striking plant from Mr. Sydney Morris, 
Norwieh, was Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
srandiflorum. It was stated to be a hybrid, 
of dipterocarpum and Delavayi, though it 
, afforded little evidence of this. 3y some it 
Was thought to be merely the typical diptero- 
eCarpum well grown. We dissent entirely from 
that view, the differences being marked both 
(in the foliage and inflorescence. Mr. W. 
| Wells, Jr., Merstham, contributed Campanula 
earpatica Isabel (a fine blue), Silene alpestris 
‘fL-pl., and pretty. bushes of Hypericum 
empetrifolium in good flower. His best plant, 
however, was Sidaleea Rose Queen, which 
Zained an Award of Merit: Endowed with 
5 feet to 6 feet high branehing pyramids of 
“Yosy-red flowers, it is the most effective July- 
‘flowering plant of its tribe we have seen, a 
“striking plant in bed or border. Min G: 
Reuthe, Keston, contributed freely of hardy 
plants, the choicer including Gentiana phlogi- 
folia (terminal clusters of blue), G. lago- 
dechiana, Sparaxis, Lilium Browni, L. Dal- 
‘MIaticum, and Campanula Stansfieldi, a good 
free-flowering plant of 4 foot high. Mr. 
iG. W. Miller, Wisbech, and the Misses Hop- 
Kins, Shepperton, also showed ha rdy plants in 
variety. 
"3 The Gladioli from Major Churcher, Alver- 
‘Stoke, were chiefly hybrids of G. primulinus 
“and others, and contained some charming 
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ravieties. Wlame and Firefly are both high- 
coloured selfs, Linton, a larger and more 
spreading form, with colour markings sugges- 
tive of Nancieanus or.Saunderi influence. It 
is striking and effective. Vinula (soft salmon) 
is stained with vich colour within. Apple 
Blossom is a good name for A va riety having 
rosy-red tips and white centre. Maiden’s 
Blush has its salmon and eream flowers par- 
ticularly well placed on the spike and which 
at a glance raises it above its fellows. Arlon 
(in salmon-red with almost searlet markings 
internally) we thought one of the most st riking 
and distinet, and there were others. 
CARNATIONS. 

Two exhibits of the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations were staged, Mr. ©. Englemann 
bringing a capital collection from Saffron 
Walden. Ciree, of the heliotrope set with 
scarlet marking, we thought one of the best. 
Wleetra (apricot), Ianny (faney), Iona, Bona, 
and May Day (pink), and Sunstar and Saffron 
(yellow) were also good. In the group from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
a series of the new race of Allwoodi Pinks 
was a feature, such Carnations as Wivelsfield 
White and Wivelsfield Claret, a va riety rich 
in perfume, being remarked. Destiny, Mary 
Allwood, and Triumph, excellent all, have 
rarely been seen in better form. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
contributed a handsome stand of their new 
pink perpetualflowering variety Mrs. T. Ives, 
which received an Award of Merit. A pretty 
feature of it is the apparently fluted character 
of the flowers. It is a handsome va riety of 
the largest size. 


ROSES. 

The only exhibit of these flowers was that 
from the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, who staged 
effective groups of Pax, Mermaid, Vanity, 
Isobel, The Adjutant, Paul’s Searlet Climber, 
Clytemnestra, Prosperity, and others. Miriain, 
Golden Emblem, K. of K., and Mrs. Weymess 
Quin were in smaller array. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. H: B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a table of flowering and foliage 
plants in variety, Ferns, Heliotropes, Ver- 
benas, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, and the like. 
Many of the plumose Neph rolepis were shown, 
while such as N. Scotti, N. exaltata cristata. 
and Polypodium Knight were also remarked. 
In columnar-trained form Messrs. J. Peed and 
Son, Streatham, showed many of the leading 
Clematis, Ville de Lyon, Nellie Moser, Lady 
Caroline Neville, Blue Gem, Mme. Van Houtte 
(white), Bele of Woking (semi-double, pale 
mauve) being remarked among them. 


FRUIT. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, showed his 
new  perpetual-fruiting Raspberry Lloyd 
George, old and new growths evidencing the 
free-fruiting attributes of the variety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Pruning a Banksian Rase (2. L.).—The 
sanksian Roses should -be pruned directly 

after flowering, preserving the spray -or 
small, twiggy wood, as this, as a rule, pro- 
duces the best blossoms. Where the plants 
are old and have been neglected, a consider- 
able reduction of the growths should take 
place, so that light and air can penetrate, 
and so ripen the young wood. Above all 
things, retain all the young growths with the 
exception of any that are soft and pithy, and 
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which have been produced late in the year. 
Cut all such clean out. © Well-ripened wood, 
careful pruning, and a sheltered position are 
all important in the successful culture of the 
Dauksian Rose. If you could manage to 
give the plant a good soaking of water, and 
then some liquid manure, you would 
tainly help the - plant considerably. You 
might also try what a mulch of rotten 
manure on the surface will do, giving fre- 
quent soakings of clear water to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

Starting Begonia tubers (./. (.).- Begonia 
tubers to bed out should be put singly into 
pots, or else in quantity into shallow boxes 
in sandy soil to sprout, and these, when 
growth has been formed; will be best for 
planting out at the end of May. Another 
good way is to put them into Cocoanut fibre 
ina cold frame, keeping them near the elass. 
The tubers root into the fibre, and can be 
liffed with good balls of this and planted out 
in May. 


cer= 


VEGETABLES. 

Training Tomato plants (7. Z. @.).— As 
your span greenhouse is rather high your 
Tomato plants will have to be trained up- 
right chiefly, and it will be simplest to fix to 
each plant a stout stick or Bamboo rod.~ If 
you fix wires they may be in the way, and 
certainly not in such case needed. If the 
plants are to run under the roof then you can 
fix wires 9 inches from the glass by driving or 
screwing into the bars at intervals of 4 feet 
long iron holdfasts, so that the wires run 
through eyes or holes at their extremities, 
fastening them securely. These wires should 
be 10 inches apart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ants in lawn (4.).—If you ean find the nests 
you can greatly reduce the number of ants 
by pouring boiling water on them. Having 
slightly disturbed the nest to rouse its occu- 
pants, pour the water upon it from a coarse- 
rose watering-can. In like manner treat all 
the nests you ean find, repeating the applica- 
tion a day or two later when there are 
evidences of re-colonisation. Some of the soil 
fumigants if applied would drive them away, 
and so do tar and earbolie acid poured into 
their nests. The hot water, however, will 
kill thousands, and if persevered with will 
usually clear the pest. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of plants.—vN. Lindsay Kearne.—1, 
Hypericum perforatum ; 2 Polygonum 
sachalinense ; 8, Lonicera aureo-reticulata. 
——A. Y. S.—We cannot undertake to name 
toses.——O. W. Jones.—1 and 2, Saxifraga 
hypnoides vars. 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. | 
-. MEETING ON JULY 13, 1920, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 


Cattieya Hesperus, from Baron Bruno Schroeder, The Dell, 
Egham; Odontoglossum Eldorado, from Mr. W. R. Fasey, 
Snaresbrook; Vuylstekeara Brewi, trom Messrs. Charlesworth 
aid Co ; Odontonia Bedfordis, from Messrs. Charlesworth 


and Co, 
FLORAL COMMITTER. 


Awards of Merit. 


Gnothera biennis Golden Glow, from Mr. B. Ladhams, Ltd., 
Shirley, Southampton; Carnation Mrs. T. Ives, from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Oo, Enfield; Sidalcea Rose Queen, from Mr. 
W. Wells, Jr., Merstham. 


Medals. 


Gotp (Affi:iated Society’s Medal).—Me srs. Allwood Bros. 
Haywards Heath, for Carnations; Mr. James Dovglas, Eden- 
side, G-eat Bookham, for Carnations. 

SILVER GREVYFELL. — Mr, M. Prichard, Christchurch, for 
hardy p!ants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants, etc, 
Messrs. J Peed and Sons, for Clematis. 

SILVER FLORA.—Megsrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Measrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for 
hardy plants; Major Churcher. Alverstoke, for Gladiolus 
primulious vars. ; Messrs, H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for 
Ferns and greenhouse plants; Rev. R. H. Pemberton, for 
Roses; Mr. O. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations. 

BRONZE FLORA.—Mr. B. Ladhama, Ltd., for hardy plants ; 
Mr. W. Wells, Jr., for alpines, etc. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy 
plants, 
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John K, King ind Fruit iree and vegetable pests.—The _Lawn-mowers. — Before . you hand . your” 


Sweet Peas ai Iwswich. 
seedsmen, Coggleshall, Essex, earried 
all before them with their remarkable display 
of Sweet Peas at the Ipswich Floral Fete on 
the 14th inst., having been awarded the Gail- 
yoni Silver Challenge Cup for the best collec- 
tion. together with first prize, value £5 5s.; 
Gold. Medal offered by the Society for the 
most effective display, and the National 
Sweet Pea Soctetiy’s Silver Medal for the best 
vise of Sweet Peas... The whole of these were 
grown on their Sweet Peu grounds at Cogges- 
hall. 
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Turnbuckles. —I am asked to state that 
Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Norwich, have on 
hand a quantity of turnbuckles. ‘These turn- 
buckles come in. very handy in the garden. 
Gardeners should find them extremely useful 
in the greenhouse for wire fencing or wire 
fruit espaliers. They have the added merit 
of being particularly cheap, as they are 
surplus Government stock. Readers  in- 
terested would do well to communicate with 
this firm. 

*& & *K 

Rose mildew.— Wet weather in July 
favours the spread of mildew on Roses, and 
often the foliage and the young 
shoots. This disease is caused by a fungus, 
and a fungicide such as Bordeaux mixture 
should be used to get rid of it, the ordinary 
insect remedies being of no use in checking 
it. Spray the plant with as finely divided a 
syringe as possible. The trouble is sometimes 
due to a defective root system. 


spoils 


i 


Retarding piants.—There are times when a 
cool shed covered with canvas is very useful 
to keep things back. Spirewas, Lilies, Hy- 
drangeas, pink snd blue, in a shaded pesition, 
will last a long time, and retain their fresh- 
ness, and by-and-bye, when the autumn frosts 
come, these canvas places are very valuable 
for sheltering Chrysanthemums and other 
things. 2 

% 3 ok 

Loam, leaf-meuld, and peai.—The atten- 
tion of readers is directed to the announce- 
ment on another page of this issue of W. 
Herbert and Co., Hop Exchange, 8.E. 1, 
which firm is now offering Joum, leaf-mould, 
and peat at low prices. Established nearly 
half a century ago, Herbert and Co, are-well 
known to. our readers as suppliers of all 
requisites for the gardener. 

% % 

Winter Spinach.—A sowing of Prickly or 
Winter Spinach may be made any time now. 
A few rows of this delicious vegetable will 
form an attractive dish through the winter, 
wher other green stuff is scarce. Choose a 
fairly moist day for sowing when the ground 
is already wet from previous rain, and thie 
seeds will come through very quickly. 

The effer of the Petrol Ammonial Works, 5, 
Watson Street, Glasgow, to forward a free 
sample bottle of ‘‘ Sophos’ -Hquid cleanser 
and disinfectant, is well worth the attention 
of readers. I am told by a friend who has 
used it that it is a capital insecticide. 


Cleveland “ Fruit Tree Spray ’’ and ** Insect 
Powder for Vegetables?’ are barly © likely 
to be affected by any objections to the usual 
run of injurious pest. destroyers, as it is 
claimed for*them that they are perfeetly in- 
nocuous in use. 
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digested by small stomachs. 
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Nutritious Custard 


can be served either alone, in dainty custard 
glasses—or with fresh stewed or tinned fruit, 
or in a dainty trifle, or with a plain pudding. 

In every case you secure the maximum of 
niceness and nourishment, with the minimum 
of time and trouble in preparing. 


blunt for any further use, make sure that the=| 
metal plate under the knives has not worked | 
loose, If it has it will Cause the knives 16 | 
skim over the Grass without eutting it. 
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*__ but you've had two already!” —_—-- 
OTHER. doesn’t mind when Bobby ‘‘comes 
back’’ time after time for more Bird’s Custard 
_-she knows how nourishing it is, how easily 
Not too many foods nowadays are safe to give freely 
vo children—but you can put full confidence in BIRD'S. - 
The finest ingredients in the whole World are sought 
out, and nothing but the very best goes to the making 3 
There is no food purer or more % 
nourishing for children or grown-ups. 3 
: 1 | 
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The Value of Mulching. 


Ir is an axiom of gardening that mulching, 
or, in other words, placing coverings of vary- 
ing depths over the roots of fruit trees, of 
certain flowering plants, and of vegetables, is 
one of the necessary annual operations of. the 
gardening year. Such mulchings usually take 
the form of manure, either wholly or partly 
rotted, or when: such material is of a strawy, 
or littery, nature. The continual increase of 
inechanically propelled vehicles has, to a very 
considerable extent, deprived the gardener of 
what was, perhaps, the best and most suit- 
able material for the purpose—namely, stable 
While this is, admittedly, the best 
form of mulch, in whatever state it is em- 
ployed, its increasing scarcity and its almost 
prohibitive price when purchased, have intro- 
duced a feeling of uneasiness, more ‘espe- 
cially among those who have to contend with 
soils of a naturally light and porous descrip- 
tion. Substitutes, of course, there are, and 
chief among these is Grass, whether. that 
which is obtained when orchards or odd cor- 
ners are mown with the scythe, or the shorter 
material obtained from the box of the Jawn- 
mower. Where the latter is plentiful it is to 
be preferred, for in the case of rough Grass 
the scythe there is alwaiys the cer- 
tainty that weeds of one description or an- 
other—and all equally objectionable—will be 
‘introduced to the quarter upon which’ such 
mowings are used. Still, ‘‘ beggars must not 
be choosers,”’ and it is better to run the risk 
of a few extra weeds than to deprive the 
roots of plants of their customary protection 
during the summer and autumn. , 

Another substitute for mulching is, as is 
well known, the continuous use of the flat hoe 
upon the borders or breaks which need such 
attention. The action of the hoe results. in 
‘the formation of a fine tilth upon the surface, 
and this, to a great extent, fulfils the func- 
‘tions of the orthodox mulch by checking 
and keeping the roots of the 
plants cooler than -would otherwise be the 
Take, for. example, fruit trees upon 
stocks, which are naturally shallow rooting, 
‘such as Pears upon the Quince or Apples upon 
Paradise. It is obvious that these in dry 
spells must be assisted with moisture. Water- 
ing is, in many instances, impossible of ac- 
complishment, either by reason of a meagre 
supply (and in such. cases the shortage is 
first felt in the garden) or from the scarcity 
of labour, or of time in which to overtake the 
work. Watering, even in such cases as are 
mot affected by the conditions alluded to, is 
not an unmixed blessing. In dry weather the 


moisture rapidly evaporates, and, unless the 
grower is prepared to water regularly, ocea- 
sional drenchings are of but little service. 
Here comes in the value of the mulch, be 
the material what it may. Rough Grass in 
such cases is by no means to be despised, and 
it its rather unfidy appearance be objected 
to, it is a simple matter to scatter a little 





Iris Dominion. (See page 428.) 


soil over it. Half-rotted leaves, too, make a 
very valuable mulch in the ease of plants 
cultivated for their flowers only. Phloxes, 
hoses, Carnations, Asters, Begonias, Pansies, 
Hollyhocks, and such like are greatly bene- 
fited by the use of such leaves, and these are, 
when carefully applied, not at all unseemly or 
objectionable. ; 

Where the soil is naturally light, 
through which the water 
mulching is especially desirable in the case 
of some vegetables. Peas, French Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Artichokes, Marrows, and espe- 


and 
rapidly percolates, 





cially Lettuces, cannot be satisfactorily 


grown on such soil without the use of 
mulches. Where good and crisp Radishes 


are required, the seed ought to be sown in 
drills and the spaces between muleched, if 
possible, with short manure or with half- 
decayed leaves. In short, the value of muleh- 
ing cannot be overestimated. gece water- 


ing is all very well in its way, but it is apt 
to result in the formation of surface roots 
only. The roots of plants incline naturally 
to descend in search of moisture. In the 
case of fruit trees, this tendency, during a 
period of hot weather, may result in the" 
roots going down jinto unsuitable soil, this 
making the trees infertile, because, without 


warmth as well as 
not ripen 
blossoms. 


moisture, the wood will 
sufliciently well to produce fertile 
The desirability of mulching in 
such cases is obvious. There are not many 
gardens in which the supply of water is in- 
exhaustible, and a few cartloads of manure, 
of rough Grass, or of half-decayed leaves 
will keep things in tune with the aid of but 
an occasional soaking. Each one will, of 
course, be guided by his own circumstances, 
and by the character of the soil with which 
he has to deal A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





Notes of the Week. 


Lonicera tragophyila.—On a slightly shaded 
wall 8 feet high or more this magnificent 
Honeysuckle is now a sheet of bloom. The 
immense bunches of large bright yellow 
flowers are freely borne at the ends of the 
growths. L. tragophylla, in point of size and 
attraction, is far in advance of any of. the 
true Honeysuckles. To see a fine specimen in 
bloom is a revelation, indeed, and I predict a 


great future for this most desirable and 
beautiful climber.— BE. MarKHAM. 
Rose Climbing Careline Testout.—On the 


wall of my cottage is a plant of Climbing 
Caroline Teseout, which yearly surprises me 
by the magnificence of the blooms which it 
produces. This is the more extraordinary, be- 
cause the Rose is planted in a narrow border 
—about a foot wide—and elose to a hard 
gravel walk, while directly in front of it 
grows a Maple-tree of some size. Yet the 
plant produces what I consider to be the best 
Rose blooms in the garden, and at the present 
time there are about fifty flowers upon it in 
various Stages of expansion. When full 
blown these attain to an enormous size, and, 
in view of its cramped quarters, I sometimes 
ask myself: Are we too good to our Roses?— 
W. McG., Balmae. 
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Athionema ccridifolium.—All the JAuthio- 
nemas are delicate-looking plants, not showy, 
but quietly beautiful, and this one has been 
looking very pretty in my rock garden 
throughout June. I do not find it long-lived, 
but it is easily raised from seed and is quite 
easy to grow in a hot, dry position and in a 
limy soil. The flower-heads should be cut off 
immediately after flowering unless seed is re- 
quired.—W. O. 


Chrysanthemum Parisiana.— This single 
white border Chrysanthemum is already in 
bloom—earlier than I ever recollect to have 
seen it. The plants were overlooked at plant- 
ing time, and, when noticed, had ,become 
rather stunted. On being planted out, how- 
ever, they soon picked up, although the check 
has, apparently, resulted in precocious flower- 
ing. Parisiana is not unlike the well-known 
Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutescens) so 
far as flowering is’ concerned. It is a very 
useful variety which I have grown for a good 
number of years.—Scor. 


Trollius yunnanensis.—Against a _ back- 
ground of dark-coloured rocks and_ the 
greenery of shrubs and other plants this 
Trollius was very’ fine in the second week of 
July in the Royal Botanic Gardens, HEdin- 
burgh. It was about a foot or so high and 
had large deep yellow flat flowers, in form too 
flat to remind us of our native Globe Flower, 
but of the shape we are becoming familiar 
with in other species. .Some consider. T. 
yunnanensis only a form of T. pumilus, but 
for the garden it is more effective.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

A fine single Rose, Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch.— 
One of the handsomest single Roses I have 
ever seen is the above. When visiting a neigh- 
bouring garden the other day I saw this 
trained to a pillar, and was at once charmed 
with its immense single Peach-coloured 
flowers, almost Cherry-red in the early open- 
ing stage, each bloom 6 inches across and 
enhanced in beauty by a conspicuous buneh of 
yellow stamens. After the Anemone Rose it 
is the most beautiful single I have ever seen, 
and commences te blooin at a time when the 
former is almost over. It is bound to find 
its way into many gardens, as such unusual 
beauty appeals to every one. It was intro- 
duced by Messrs. W. and J. Brown, of Stam- 
ford, in 1915.—H. M. 


iris sibirica Snow Queen.—The Siberian 
Irises are noted for their free flowering, and 
this lovely white form is no exception. - It is 
rather later than most of the other varieties 
in coming into flower, beginning to bloom just 
as they are going off. It will grow quite well 
in any ordinary border, and though naturally 
liking moisture, I find that, if anything, these 
Siberian Irises flower more freely in a border 
than in damper conditions. I have several 
groups of different varieties in my London 
garden, and their free flowering this ‘year, 
when the conditions have been inclined to be 
dry, has been all that could be desired. All 
of the Siberian group deserve to be exten- 
sively grown, as they are very useful for 
cultting.-—W. QO. C. 


Iris Mrs. Alan Gray.—There are so many 
lovely things among the Irises that it. is im- 
possible to pick out any one and say it is 
better than its fellows, but it would certainly 
be hard to beat this variety for sheer beauty. 
It belongs to the pallida group, its flowers 
self-coloured and of a charming lilae or pink 
shade. Added to this it is very free-flowering 
and is one of the few Irises to have a second 
blooming in the autumn. It is a moderately- 
priced variety and should be included in every 
collection of these easily-grown plants. I had 

» Of it near the house this year 
and it flowered with exceptional freedom and 
wis a delight to everyone who saw it. It 
looks particularly well when cut for the house, 
the colour .showing up very effectively in 
artificial light,—N, BL. 
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Cytisus Carlieri.—This very graceful and 
neat-growing Broom is now in full bloom in 
wy rock garden, and its elegant sprays of 
yellow flowers are charming. I grew it from 
a cutting, and it went ahead quickly as soon 
as it was rooted and is now a nice plant. It 
does not seem in any way particular as to soil. 
—W. O. 

Viscarias in pots.—Within recent years 
these showy-flowered annuals have made 
their appearance in Covent Garden Market, 
grown in 48-sized pots and showing a fine 
display of blossoms. From their wealth of 
flowers and uncommon appearance they seem 
{o meet with a ready sale. The suitability of 
these annuals for pots, combined with their 
wealth of showy blossoms, should be noted .by 
those on the look-out for a break-away from 
the subjects generally grown for greenhouse 
decoration, as seed is cheap and germinates 
freely.—W. T. 

Rosceea cautlicides.—A little group of the 
now well-known Rosceoea cautlioides was very 
beautiful in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, the other day. Since Messrs. Bees 
introduced this plant from China it has gained 
favour rapidly, and although some have lost 
it in winter from too shallow planting, it is 
being more and more frequently seen in gar- 
dens. It should be planted 5 inches or 
6 inches deep in all but very mild places. Its 
elegant stems, with their glossy green leaves, 
rise to a height of a foot or more, and are 
surmounted by several of the hooded, full- 
lipped, Orchid-like flowers.—S. Arnort. 

Primula pulverulenta.—My. experience of 
this species tallies with that of your corre- 
spondent in a recent issue that it is a much 
better perennial than P. japonica. ‘Not only 
so, but I consider it a much more graceful 
subject, without the somewhat coarse appear- 
ance of the latter. It likes. moisture; of 
course, but does not seem so dependent upon 
if as some of the Primulas, and will grow 
quite well under moderately cool conditions. 
The pink variety is very beautiful. By the 
vay, P. japonica lives longer if it is divided 
constantly than if left to itself. This applies 
to other Primulas. ‘The trouble is sometimes 
that there is nothing to divide.—N. L. 

Jasione montana.—This pretty little native 
wild flower is quite worth growing in the rock 
garden, and although only a biennial it seeds 
about freely, so that it is easy to-maintain a 
colony. I brought a number of plants home 
last year from the Lake District, where it 
grows abundantly on banks by the roadside, 
and planted them in my London rock garden, 
where they are now covered with their 
pretty soft blue blossoms—finer than in their 
wild state—and look most charming. Some 
wild plants become too invasive when eulti- 
vated, but this dainty little species gives 
promise of behaving quite “properly in this 
respect. If is doing well in a sunny, rather 
dry position, and the sight of it always calls 
to mind the lovely mountain scenery of ‘the 
parts from which it came.—N. IL. 

Celmisia coriacea.—\We do not often meet 
with these beautiful New Zealand plants in 
good condition, but I came across a hand- 
some specimen a few days ago at the height 
of its beauty in perfect health, and forming 
a huge rosette with its stiff, downy leaves and 
bearing’ quite a number of its large white 
Daisy-like flowers, each 2} inches to 3 inches 
across, on stiff stalks each 15 inches in length. 
The plant, growing near:the foot of a high 
wall facing north-east, was raised a little 
above the ground-level and between large 
stones, the whole space carpeted with: the 
Balearic “Sandwort. | Near by «the Flame 
Nasturtium was hanging in ecarlands of bloom 
from the Same cool wall. We are usually ad: 
vised to place these rare and extremely inter- 
esting plants in hot, dry positions, but it. 
appears to me that:a greater measure of 
success is fo be attained by providing thei 
with a cool and well-drained position.—H, M, 





‘petter advantage when planted in a good 


of its sheltered position. I have often tried | 
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Veronica loganioides.—This dwarf: ever- 
green Conifer-like shrub during June and 
later is clothed with white flowers to such an 
extent as to almost hide its tiny leaves. It 
rarely grows more than 6 inebes high, but is 
of a prostrate, spreading nature. A group of 
this now in bloom is very pretty.—H. M. 








Gyananthus lobatus.—Now in bloom on the 
rock garden, the large single purple flowers 
of this Himalayan plant are seen to the best 
advantage. It grows about a foot high, and 
appears to thrive best in light, gritty soil and 
sunny, well-drained pockets above the ground- 
level. Although requiring plenty of moisture 
when developing its flowers, it resents being 
waterlogged during its season of rest.— 
M. G. M. X 


Hypericum polyphyllum.—On a low retain- 
ing walla group of plants of this pretty semi- 
trailing St. John’s Wort looked beautiful at 
the end of June, covered with the character- 
istic deep yellow flowers which are large in 
comparison with the size of the plant. I 
grow it in very sandy, dry soil; and it seems 
particularly happy under those conditions. I 
find it hardier than eome of the dwarf St. 
John’s Worts. The glaucous foliage is pretty - 
even when the plant is not in flower, and, 
like many other things, it shows to much 
























































































group than as an isolated plant. It is very 
easily raised from cuttings.—N. L. 


Pittosporum Tobira.—Quite wnprotected for 
several years, large shapely bushes of this — 
distinct evergreen shrub are now covered with 
bloom. The flowers, creamy-white at first, 
becoming yellow with age, are fragrant and 
produced in large clusters at the ends of the 
shoots. This desirable shrub is only hardy in 
favoured districts, and when planted in un- 
certain areas should be given the protection 
of a wall. It also makes a fine tub shrub for 
standing outside during the. summer. 
Wherever hardy this shrub should be grown 
for its handsome, distinct appearance -and 
fragrant. blossoms. It is a native of China 
and Japan, and was introduced about 1804.— 
1. M: : 

Clematis Henryi.— Nearly twenty years ago 
IT purchased Clematis Henryi and planted it — 
at the foot of a wall where the sun reaches it, — 
and where it blooms early and late by reason 





ake 


to compute what its value has been to me and | 
others all these years, but I fail when J think 
of the great output of its large creamy-white © 
blossoms. With comparatively little attention — 
a muleh of old manure now and again—a — 
trimming of the shoots, and affording it some ~ 
little assistance with fish-netting over which © 
it climbs, it has needed nothing else, yet in no — 
single instance has if ever failed with its} 
large starry flowers. Close on twenty years 
of beauty and. pleasure every season for so~ 
small an outlay in the beginning.—LEAHURst. 


Spanish lrises—an appreciation.—Whilst | 
one notes the great interest which is being 7 
taken to-day in Irises it is to be feared that” 
{he section receiving the least consideration | 
is the Spanish. In calling attention to them > 
now, and suggesting that owners of small” 
gardens who cannot find room. for other | 
superb. forms, notably the Japanese and i 
Bearded Flags, should take up their culture — 
and plant this autumn, I do so because in the 
Spanish sorts there is a great variety .of7 
colour in the blooms, in gradations of yellow” 
and blue, in bronze, also white. The flowers” 
are splendid for cutting, the bulbs take up. 
very little room, and when once. planting has 
been done they need not be disturbed. for 
years, as they «give no trouble. or.-table 
deeorntion they are most attractive and re-7 
fined, and do not require any further em-) 
bellishment beyond what is afforded by their 
own Grass-like foliage. Any light soil will 
suit Spanish Irises, but the situation should 
he a sunny one,—TowNsMAN. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Some Hybrid Escallonias. 


Many of the Escallonias are very beautiful 
flowering shrubs, although they are too 
tender’ for general cultivation in the British 
Isles. One species, however, FE, philippiana, 
is hardier than the others and may be grown 
successfully in most parts of the country in 
an open border. Most of the species retain 
their leaves throughout the winter, but in the 
ease of EH. philippiana they fall in autumn. It 
usually forms a bush 38 feet to 4 feet high, 





Seedling Escallonia, is another very charm- 
ing kind, its free-flowering qualities being 
represented in the photograph. Another 
handsome bush is W, exoniensis, which, in the 
South of England, grows 12 feet to 18 feet 
high, and as far through. This bears white 
flowers freely during summer and early 
autumn. In some places the loose-growing 
kinds, such as BH. langleyensis, are planted 
against’ trellises. and fences, the main 


Escallonia Donard’s Seedling. 


with spreading branches, and it bears pretty 
“white flowers in June and July.. By crossing 
this with the more tender evergreens several 
very handsome hybrids with evergreen leaves 
have been secured, which are distinctly 
‘hardier than the evergreen species, and give 


good results in the open ground except in the 


coldest parts of the country. One of the 
better-known hybrids is FE. langleyensis, a 


eraceful 
and 


long, ; 
leaves 


free-flowering bush with 


lasting until autumn. Closely allied to this 
is HB. edenensis, a free-growing bush with 
‘rosy-red fiowers. Then the plant of which an 
illustration is here given, known as Donard’s 


‘ 


branches being secured to the support and the 
secondary branches allowed their freedom, 
Such plants are very effective but. need, con- 
siderable pruning. Planted in large beds, 
they grow upwards of 12 feet high, and: form 
impenetrable masses of branches. They do 
not give much trouble if planted in good 
loamy soil in a fairly open position, and may 
be expected to last many years without 
deterioration. Cuttings of young shoots 
4 inches Jong, inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame during summer, root quickly and soon 
grow into good plants.—D. : 





Ulex hispanicus.—My bushes of this useful 
Gorse are usually covered with. flowers in the 
spring, but this year, amid the general free 
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flowering of most other things, they bloomed 
sparingly, and were not themselves at all. 
In the ordinary way each bush is one solid 
mass of deep yellow, and makes a glorious 
effect in the sunshine, and 1 Jike to grow 
them in a conspicuous place, where they Gan 
be seen from a long way off, so telling is the 
effect. Of very compact growth, the plants 
are quite attractive even when out of bloom. 
They seed sparingly with me, but are very 
easily raised, from cuttings.—N. L. 





A Useful Old Border Shrub. 
Sucz is Hibiscus syriacus (syn. Althea 
frutex). Imagine a dwarf and twiggy shrub, 
not unlike the common hedge Maple in habit 
as well as in shape of leaf; bearing flowers 
for two months or more in shape like a single 
Hollyhock, 4 inches or 5 inches across, and 
some idea may be formed of this showy shrub. 
It is a very old shrub, for it was cultivated 
by Parkinson in 1629. It may also be termed 
a forgotten shrub, as it has long been 
neglected. It should be planted as isolated 
specimens, in groups and in hedges, as it is 
grown in Japan. It is a fine subject to intro- 
duce into borders with the stronger her- 
baceous things, and there are few, if any, 
that will outshine it during the latter end of 
summer. Large bowl-shaped purple and 
white flowers, mixed with shining foliage, are 
no mean things in August and September. It 
is a native of Syria, and in the open air of 
our climate grows 5 feet high, but it flowers 
freely when.only 18 inches high, or two years 
old. The flowers, each 4 inches or more 
across, are produced from the axils of the 
leaves of the new wood. Like the Hollyhock, 
to which it is nearly allied, there are varieties 
of it, with purple, red, white, yellow, and 
tricoloured flowers, and some of these are re- 
peated in double forms. All are character- 
ised by haying dark spots at the bases of the 
petals. With this range of colour in big 
flowers there is offered a fine opportunity of 
making a good display. 

Its culture is as easy as that of the com- 
monest shrubs; but it should be borne in 
mind in planting that this native of Syria 
should get every possible ray of sunshine, in 
order to have it flower well; and if the soil 
is made warm by a liberal mixture of sand, 
and slightly raising it above the ordinary 
level, all the better. There is no tenderness 
about it; this treatment is only such as has 
been found in practice to be needful, in order 
to induce a somewhat late-blooming exotic to 
flower well in a very opposite climate from 
its own. It is readily propagated; the young 
side shoots may be slipped off in July, and if 
set in sand, well watered, and a hand-glass 
placed over them for two. or three .weeks, 
they will be ready for potting. Plunge the 
pots in ashes in a cold frame and there leave 
them until spring. In April they may be set 
in their permanent quarters. Older plants 
may be transplanted in the autumn as soon 
as the flowers are over, even if many leaves 
are still on the plants. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Barberries and Box.—When is the 
time and is it advisable to prune Barberries 
and Box? I have some bushes of Barberries 
which are quite healthy, but the branches are 
vetting stalky, with just tufts of leaves at the 
ends. The small hedge of Box has also grown 
“stragely.” -Should this be cut down. to 
about a foot? It is 3 feet high now and some- 
what bare at the foot.—BAREBERRY. 

Barberries is 


[The best time to prune 
directly the flowers are over, and it is now 
too late to carry out the work. If you are 


willing to forego the flowers for one season 
the Barberries may be pruned in early spring, 
but if you would like them to flower firsi, then 
they should be pruned directly the blossoms 
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are past. The small hedge of Box may also 
be cut back in the spring. Both the Barberry 
and the Box can be safely pruned at the time 
above given, provided the work is not enarried 
out in too drastic a manner,] 


Hiding the tops of houses.—Opposite me 
there is a small hill over the top of which I 
can see the roofs of houses. The hill” is 
mostly sandy gravel and very exposed, 600 feet 
above sea-level. Can you tell me what will 
grow on it to hide the roofs? It is*some 300 
feet to 400 feet away.—E. A. Hoiton, Staff's. 

[You do not give the height necessary for 
the plants to attain in order to shut’ out the 
view of the roofs of the houses. If the com- 
mon Iurze or Gorse is sufficiently tall it might 
suit your purpose, as it will hold its own 
under very adverse conditions: There is 
another subject that would, perhaps, suit you 
even better. This is Pinus Pumilio, which is, 
by some, regarded asa form of the Mountain 
Pine (Pinus montana). The Pumilio form will 
reach a-height of 5 feet to 10 feet, and, as a 
rule, it does not form a single leader, but 
produces several stems curving out from the 
bottom. It is a native of the mountainous 
districts of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
We are not alone in.recommending this Pine. 
for Mr. Bean, in his book, ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,’ writes thus con- 
cerning it:—‘‘In gardens this Pine is ex- 
tremely useful as an evergreen coyering for 
dry slopes and mounds, and thrives in the 
poorest soil. It transplants very well.’’] 


Frementia californica.—Discovered in 1846 
by Col. Fremont, and named in his honour, 
this native of Sierra Nevada, where it is said 
to be plentiful in the dry foot hills and the 
sun-baked slopes of the interior, is a beauti- 
ful shrub when seen under favourable condi- 
tions. Recently I met with some fine speci- 
mens in Sussex, where in every case they were 
trained to walls and outbuildings, and so 
vigorously had they grown that a height of 
2) feet to 30 feet had been reached, These 
specimens, jin every case, were literally 
covered with their distinct orange-yellow, 
bowl-shaped flowers, each from 2-inches to 
» inches across, and producing a glorious 
effect. The flowers are borne, from June to 
August, on short stalks. The Fremontia still 
appears to be scarce in gardens, one reason 
being that, apart from its not being very 
hardy, except in favoured localities, it has. 
for some unaccountable reason, the habit of 
suddenly dying off after the manner of some 
of our most cherished Clematises. It also re- 
sents root disturbance; indeed, to attempt to 
transplant, except from a -pot when small, 
seems fatal, as I found to my cost quite re- 
cently. Its essential requirement is a light, 
warm, and well-drained sod at all -times, as 
anything approaching a stagnant nature is 
hopeless.—E. M. 


Pieris floribunda.—This pretty ‘* Lily of the 
Valley tree ’’ blossomed very freely in. the 
early spring, and is now, at ‘the end of June, 
full of .buds again, giving: promise of a pro- 
fuse display again next spring. I grow it in 
a compost of decayed leaves and loam, with 
some old cow manure incorporated with the 
soil, and it does very well. Peat does not 
seem at all essential to its well-being, pro- 
vided the soil is free-from lime. I find the 
same mixture excellent for Heaths, which 
increase rapidly, showing how well the con- 
ditions suit them. So many people do not 
grow Heaths because they fancy them -difli- 
cult subjects, whereas, properly treated, they 
are as easy as any, and no plants are more 
satisfactory.—N. L. 


Glearia macrodonta.—This Daisy bush was 
in full bloom at the beginning of June, and 
logking very fine with its large bunches of 
Daisy flowers, set off by the fine, glossy 
foliage. It grows to a large size, and seems 
to. be quite hardy.—_Norrnm LONDON. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. k 


The Aspidistra. j 


WITHOUT claiming to be possessed of any 
particular «westhetic Knowledge, I can ap- 
preciate a well-grown, well-balanced specimen 
of Aspidistra. H. P. Shapland (page 390) 
condemns it because it is so common, and is 
frequently seen in a-far from satisfactory 
condition. The same objection might be urged 
against the Grass of our lawns, for, when 
neglected, it has a miserable appearance, but 
looked after in a proper manner it furnishes 
a delightful carpet. The unhappy-looking 
specimens of Aspidistra that one meets with 
owe their woebegone appearance to the fact 
that they are badly treated. The Aspidistra 
is essentially a shade-loving plant, and this 
enables it to thrive when kept in’ the dwelling- 
house. -Despite this, one frequently sees it 
exposed to the full rays of the sun; indeed, I 
read not long since advice regarding its cul- 
ture, in which it was stated that it would-be 
greatly benefited by a’ sun bath occasionally. 
To anyone acquainted with plant life it is 
very apparent that such a violent change from 
the shaded conditions of the dwelling-house to 
the burning rays of the summer sun would be 
injurious and cause the leaves to turn yellow. 
Again, the. watering is responsible for many 
unhappy-looking plants,.as they are often 
stood in saucers or jardiniéres and frequently 
watered therein. The result is that water 
stands in these receptacles and causes the soil 
to go sour, the effect, of course, being to throw 
the plant into ill-health. -It is very essential] 
not to water till water. is necessary, and then 
the plant should be taken from the room to 
the sink and soaked in a pail of water for 
half-an-hour-or so. In this way. the soil is 
thoroughly moistened, after which the pot 
must be stood in the sink to drain and then 
returned to its old quarters. In this way the 
plant is kept in good health. -That I am not 
writing without practieal experience of the 
subject is'shown by the fact that when I was 
married, nearly forty years ago, I was given 
two plants,-.and have retained “them, or, 
rather, their progeny to. the present day. 
True, [have divided them many times and 
distributed plants to my friends. 

With regard to the ‘substitutes -for the 
Aspidistra I venture to say that, despite your 
correspondent’s ‘abuse, its equal will not. be 
found. True, many other plants may. be kept 
in good condition in-the dwelling-house for a 
long time, provided: (and this is the all- 
important point) they are well looked after. 
Several kinds of Ferns suggest themselves, 
such as Adiantum decorum, one of the best of 
the Maidenhairs for this purpose, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Cyrtomium faleatum, Nephrodium 
exaltatum (Boston: Fern) and its numerous 
crested varieties, Polypodium aureum, and 
Pterises, 

By some, Palms are used for the decoration 
of the dwelling-house, but these are not satis- 
factory unless there is a warm greenhouse 
available for their culture, to which they 
Inay be removed after a time from the room 
or rooms. The best Palms for the house are 
Chamerops humilis, Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Corypha — ausitralis, Kentia Belmoreann, 
Kentia Forsteriana, Latania borboniea, 
Phoenix canariensis, and Rhapis flabelliformis. 

Of other subjects the India-rubber Plant 
(Ficus elastica) was at one time frequently 
met with, but it is so apt to Jose its bottom 
leaves that it is much less grown now than it 
was formerly. In addition, to the above 
plants that will thrive for some time in the 
dwelling-house are Aralin Sieboldi, Asparagus 
Sprengeri (pretty when- suspended), Cordy- 
lines of sorts, and Greyillea robusta, with 
Fern-like leaves. Wen: 


—— Whether you have some alternative to 
the Aspidistra to propose, may I express the 


hope that your correspondent, H, P. Shapland j 
(GARDENING, July 10, 1920), will not be able , 
to quote GARDENING as supporting his opinion ~ 
that the Aspidistra is ‘“‘a very unlovely @ 
thing.’’ The-Aspidistra I regard pretty much 7} 
as I look upon the sparrow—all right if kept ~~} 
Within reasonable limits. It would not be ~ 
England without out pert little sparrow, but — 
we can have too much of it. Whe same with 7} 
the Aspidistra. With fewer of them, , and 
those remaining well looked after, our 
house furnishers on art lines would have one | 
gibe the less to hurl against the average y 
English home. Or, maybe, if.they had not 7} 
the ‘poor, Aspidistra to air their superior 7) 
tastes over they would turn their aftention to 7} 
some other article. To see rows of houses, 7) 


* ° 5 a 
and each house showing through dingy win- # 
dows and between equally ‘f grubby” curtains 4 


an Aspidistra stuck in a basket-stand is, of 7 
course, offensive to the msthetie sense, but is 
that any reason for the wholesale condemna- 
tion of the Aspidistra as a nuisance com- | 
parable to the Thistle? Is it not a question i 
of the effect of environment? Else, why not || 
denounce the River Thanies as ‘fa very un- || 
lovely thing’’ on the strength of what is seen 
between London Bridge and Grayesend, for- | 
getting the scene at Westminster, or. the view 
at Pangbourne?) When I look at the ex- 7} 
amples of Aspidistra which grace my humble — | 
rooms I like to think of the pleasure that my ~ 
wife has derived from attending f6 them, — | 
dividing and repotting each year, and so in- aT 
creasing her coHection. She has learnt the | 
secret of proper watering and of keeping the | 
Jeaves in condition-by occasionally sponging 
vith milk and water. In the hands of‘a 
woman who is prepared to lavish almost the | 
care required in successful baby-rearing—it | 
is usually the baby-loving woman who can — | 
show the best-looking Aspidistra—the Aspi- | 
distra becomes a thing of/ beauty. [The 
common name of Parlour Palm is, to our | 
mind, 1 sufficient guarantee of the value of — 
the Aspidistra for rooms.—ED. ] a 
If you ask me what is there to replace the 4 
Aspidistra I confess myself beaten. .It has a| 
secured its position by reason’ of being the i 
fittest to survive and fill it, standing all sorts | 
of atmospheres, and responding well to proper | 
attention, while more or less indifferent to | 
neglect. The same cannot be said of the | 
Palm or the India-rubber plant.. The Maiden- 
hair Fern is erratic in an ordinary room, and © 
cannot stand for long the direct tays of the — 
sun, and some of the other Ferns, the @ 
Aspleniums and: Secolependriums, although | 
successful with some, if attempted to be © 
grown in any numbers would soon come under 
i 














the displeasure of those, interested in the 
esthetic side of house furnishing. . The com- 
mon Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) 
might be cultivated indoors more than it is 


as a decoration for the room. SKIDDAW. 





The Gridal Wreath (Irancoa ramosa).—In | 
country districts where an interest is taken 
in window plants one usually finds some — 
flowering plants grown that are kept, perhaps, — 
for their foliage. Two that one. often comes ~ 
across are Franecoas and Vallotas. In many. — 
a1 cottage window you may see them in com, ~ 
pany with Fuchsias and. Zonal Pelargoniums; 
in the summer. If one desires the best from ~ 
Franecoa ramosa it should be treated asa: 
biennial, as.then the flowering sprays are 
fewer, but country folk who love window — 
plants do not follow this plan. They usually, 
grow them in large pots the rim of whieh is 
almost entirely covered by the broad leaves, 
Though flowers are not, perhaps; so fine, they- 
bloom year after year and occupy the, same ~ 





place until the day arrives when repotting. or 
dividing has to be done,—DeErsy. ee, 
\ > 
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Rose Vanity. 


Tuts Rose, to which a Certificate of Merit 
was given when shown on July 1st by the 
Rey. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, 
has flowers each about 3 inches in diameter, 
the colour a bright rose-pink with a central 
boss of pale-yellow stamens. Many of the 
flowers as shown were quite single, but most 
of them had three or more extra petals. It 
is a hybrid Musk. The flowers are borne in 
branching clusters, as may be seen’ by our 
illustration. 
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statement, and if seems to me, knowing what 


I do of its worth, that the elaim he made 
Was not an over-rated one. IL have noticed 
that in most collections of Hybrid Teas 


advertised for sale, General McArthur gener- 
ally figures. It is. splendid as a dwarf, 
and certainly magnificent grown as a 
standard.—LEeAHURST. 





Moss Roses. 
Tue surprise expressed by a visitor to these 
gardens the other day, on seeing a small col- 
lection of Moss Roses, reminds me that these 
once favourite Roses have been under a cloud. 
Time was when every garden had its Moss 


Rose Vanity. 


Rose General McArthur.—I heard a discus- 
sion ’in regard to Hybrid Tea Roses the other 
day, and after many favourites had been 
mentioned, and their good points referred to, 
the question of retention of colour came up. 
In the case of some varieties it was agreed 


that one of their weaknesses Jay in their 
colour quickly fading unless means were 
taken to shade the blooms. One of the 


growers, in sounding the praises of General 
McArthur, expressed the opinion that it was 
the best velvety scarlet which had ever been 
introduced, inasmuch as it kept its colour for 
the longest time, and to this he added it was 
nore’ jirolific and robust than any other 
Scarlet. No one appeared to contradict the 


Rose border or bed, and if the plants when 
in bloom could not compare with those of the 
Tea Rose, or of the Hybrid Perpetual, the 
buds enveloped in their mossy nest, were 
more attractive to many than those of the 
larger and more strikingly-coloured sorts. 
The advent of the Hybrid Tea Rose, which at 
once seized and held the public fancy, also 
hastened the decline of the Moss Rose. The 
hybridist appears to have over-looked the 
Moss Rose, and it is perhaps as well that he 
has done so. Were the flowers ‘‘ improved ”’ 
by the modifying of the mossy covering it 
might be advisable ‘to leave well alone, 
although one cannot but admit that a Moss 
Rose in bud, well mossed, and possessing the 


LELUSTRATED. 


colour of, for instance, Captain Hayward, or 
of Mrs. Aaron Ward, would be delightful. 

The culture of the Moss Rose is not diffi 
cult. Good loamy soil, with the addition of 
some well-decayed manure, suits it perfectly. 
It is of advantage, too, if the bushes can be 
transplanted every three or four years, this 
practice, I think, keeping them in vigour and 
rendering them, less likely to be attacked by 
mildew, which is the bane of Moss Roses. 
Pruning ought to be done rather severely ex- 
cept in the case of strong growers, and if 
thinning be done in May it permits the shoots 
which are retained to receive that allowance 
of air and of sun which is essential to success. 
Liquid manure is invaluable, and where sup- 
plies are ample the Moss Roses ought to re- 
ceive an allowance. Among the varieties 
grown may be mentioned the following, with 
a brief description of each :— 


LANEIT.—A deep -rose- coloured, almost 
crimson, variety, very well mossed. 
SLANCHE Morrau.—A white variety of 


great merit. The mossy envelope is extremely 
dark, and forms a striking contrast to the 
white, ‘‘ crinkly ’’ bud. 

LIttTLE Grem.—A ssmall- pink variety—the 
little buds are very numerous and well 
mossed. This variety is useful in pots. In 

SELINA the flowers are produced in panicles 
of six or eight, almost crimson in colour, and 
heavily mossed. 

COMTESSE DE Murinais.—This variety also 
produces its flowers in panicles. These are 
thrown boldly out from the stem, and in 
colour are white shaded with pink. 

WuitrE Batu.—This is perhaps the best 
white Moss Rose, but not so vigorous as 
Blanche Moreau. 

Common Pink.—Exquisitely mossed and too 
well known to call for description. 

A Scorrish GARDENER. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa Moyesi.—This delightful Rose has 
flowered freely this season, the plants having 
received little or no pruning since they were 
planted a few years ago. If any pruning is 
carried out, it should consist in thinning the 
branches only, but if not over-crowded the 
tree should be left alone, for I feel sure that 
is the best treatment. In addition to the 
numerous dark red flowers the foliage is also 
attractive, while in autumn the bright red 
bottle-shaped fruits are a distinct feature of 
this Rose. It is a native of W. China, and 
was introduced to cultivation in 1908. Since 
then it has become widely distributed in 
gardens, but there are many inferior forms 
in cultivation. Probably this is due to 
raising plants from seed, for this Rose pro- 
duces seed freely. So far EF have not heard 
of anyone raising it from cuttings. If any 
reader has succeeded, his method would be 
interesting to many who read the pages of 
GARDENING. R. Moyesi is quite hardy, and 
no doubt there are many specimens in this 
country approaching the size it attains in its 
native habitat, viz., from 10 feet to 12 feet. 
We occasionally read of its value to the 
hybridist, but so far I have seen no record 
of any results, and, personally, I have, tried. 
some dozens of crosses without success. 
Apart from this, however, it is a beautiful 
Rose for the wilder part of the garden, and a 
bold clump is always admired. It should be 
grouped where there is ample room for 
development, then its full beauty will be dis- 
played.—W. 

Climbing Rose Sanders’ White.—Of the 
several good white Rambling Roses we now 
have in cultivation I consider Sanders’ White 
one of the best. I once saw a very fine speci- 
men in the gardens of Sir R. W. Buchanan 
Jardine, Bart., at Castle Milk, Lockerbie, and 
it compared favourably with Rambling Reetor 
and other good white ramblers.—S. ARNort. 


— 
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Tomato 


THERE Are Inainy ways of growing Tomatoes 
that suggest themselves, although, personally, 
I like the plan of training each plant ‘to a 
single stem on a trellis immediately under 
the glass roof. Here the leaves get all avail- 
able sunlight ; and, besides, there is a neat- 
ness in this form of training, as well as ease 
in getting at the plants for necessary items 
of work. Pot culture, or in boxes—prac- 
tically the same thing—is favoured, because 
I like the soil to be limited in quantity. 
Standing the plants on a bed of earth that is 
moist will be found better than wood stages, 
as in the former case roots that go out from 
the bottom will find food, and the calls for 
water are not so numerous. The plan of fill- 
ing the pots to about half at first, and then 
adding soil as needed, is one that can be re- 
commended, and pots of 10-inch diameter 
should be employed. In this size I invariably 
get ten trusses of flowers during the season 
on each plant, and as ‘these set well it may 
be termed a good erop. 

Soit.—Nothing in the way of soil is better 
than rotted turf pressed very firmly. ‘This 
assists a short-jointed growth, and the neces- 
sary feeding with manures may be given 
when the plants need it. Capital crops 
may be obtained by the use of old soil, such 
as that which has been employed for 
Chrysanthemums ; but it would be stupid to 
state that it is preferable to fresh loam. The 
best crop of Tomatoes I saw anywhere last 
year was grown in pure loam ; more in quan- 
tity than one would advise generally, because 
in this instance the plants were started early 
in the season, and they were trained to the 
roof of a high greenhouse built againstia wall. 
These plants each bore fourteen trusses of 
fruit. The bunches were of medium size, 
bout six fruits to a buneh, and the whole 
crop was very even. I daresay the bunches 
averaged 1 Ib. It is, therefore, easy to get 
at the total weight. This reference to the 
weight of a crop leads me to think of 

Varieties. I like a sort that does not pro- 
duce big, loose bunches. Such trusses rarely 
set and swell so evenly that the fruits are 
all about one size. Sunrise is a favourite, as 
if possesses more good qualities than any 
variety I have tried. The first bunches may 
have a tendenay to ‘run out as indicated, but 
as the plant grows—at least, under my Sys- 
tem of culture—in the way of compactness 
it is excellent. Plenty of warmth, air, mois- 
ture at the roots, and light would, in a word, 
describe the important wants of this subject. 
The greenhouse should never be quite closed, 
nor does moisture on the leaves in the early 
morning please me. I do not regard. big 
foliage as a good sign. Directly the earliest 
fruits start swelling I begin feeding. The 
plant is not particular what it has, whether 
it be fertilisers of a dust form or liquid 
manures ; but, in. my case, the latter is un- 
limited. When in full bearing stimulants 
may be given every two or three days. When 
in pots it is obvious that there will be con- 
stant need for moisture at the roots ; im fact, 
during summer once a day will hardly be 
sufficient, but in ‘this we must be guided some- 
what by the weather. Cold, cutting wind 
may be hurtful, but when the air is soft the 
plants cannot have too miueh ‘of it. 

Troubles respecting a good ‘ set’ are not 
known. Maybe, early in the spring, the 
Plants get a gentle tap to distribute the 
pollen ; afterwards abundant air is found to 
do what is necessary. Nor am I worried 
with diseases of any serious nature. Late 
summer—about August—mildew, or spot on 
the undersides of the leayes, sometimes ap- 


Culture. 


pears, but this might be prevented if I cared 
to ‘have a little fire-heat on dull days. When, 
however, it is a question of growing the crop 
to pay, there is cause to be as sparing as 
possible in this direction, Training the plant 
ig an easy mattér provided the work be not 
neglected. Tlie the one stem securely as it 
grows, and take out all side shoots whilst 
quite small. This is important, because if 
left to get big they become robbers. Thin- 
ning ‘the Jeayes may be done tn a gradual 
manner. The lower ones up to one below 
the first bunch of fruit can De taken away 
earhy. But afterwards I merely shorten a 
-few of the leaves if they unduly prevent light 
from reaching the fruit ; then take foliage 
away altogether as each bunch shows signs 
of colouring, This work is carried on 
throughout the summer, so that the stems 
of the plants become auite bare as the crop 
is gathered. By taking away old leaves we 
reduce the chances of getting diseases or 
pests. It is a great mistake, however, to 
remove, or even shorten, the leaves near the 
Tomatoes that have not reached their full 
size. This is often done, but it is to the 
detriment of the crop. S: Ww. 





Coleworts. 


Tuat Coleworts are not more frequently 
grown is a matter for comment both in the 
gardening Press and- in the course of con- 
yersation with growers, both for market and 
private consumption. The Colewort is not 
by any means a novelty, but, on the contrary, 
has long been known and grown, especially 
by market gardeners. The puzzle is why it 
is not more often seen in cultivation in the 
gardens of amateurs and those attached to 
larger establishments. In many cases this is 
owing, it is feared, to the lack of closer ac- 
quaintanee with its excellent qualities, and 
if it were more generally known what a 
delicious vegetable it is, its cultivation would 
become more widely extended, In the autumn 
and winter months the Colewort as a choice 
vegetable ranks on an equality with -and 
occupies the same position as does the 
spring Cabbage im the earlier months of ‘the 
year; and during the course of my experi- 
ence in the eultivation of vegetables, I have 
always found it in demand so long as it is 
forthcoming. By sowing seed at ‘two -dif- 
ferent periods the resulting plants will, if 
planted out on soil that is in good heart, 
yield a wupply of handsome, small heads 
through the autumn and winter months, and 
if sufficient ground jis available they may be 
had until the end of February and early in 
March. 

In my jounger days, when the excellent 
rule obtained that all young men should serye 
at least one year in the kitchen garden, ‘the 
orthodox dates for the sowing of Colewort 
seed was on or about May 9th and June 9th. 


These dates were, and still are, applicable in - 


some parts of the country, but in others are 
rather too early. Where I am now living 
(Hast Kent) I find it quite early enough to 
make the first sowing about the second week 
jn June, and the next ab the end of June or 
early July, according to the season. In my 
own case, the Colewort. crop follows Pota- 
toes, and the plants are set out 1 foot apart 
each way. Some plant slightly closer than 
this, and draw every other plant as soon as 
the semblance of a heart becomes apparent, 
and leave the remainder to develop. It is 
when the hearts are properly formed that I 
find the Colewort to be most appreciated ; 
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therefore, cutting does not begin until this 
stage is reached. The plants being neat and — 
compact in growth, it is unnecessary to set — 
them at a wider distance apart than that 
mentioned above, and, such-being the case, 
it can easily be seen what a large number 
can be grown on a comparatively small area 
of ground. ¢ 
The London or Rosette Colewort is my 
favourite variety, but ‘this is not hardy 
enough to withstand the winter with im- 
punity in all parts of the country. When 
such is found to be the case, the best plan is 
to give the Rosette variety the preference for 7 
autumn, supply, and to grow ‘the Hardy Green — 
Colewort for winter and jeny early spring 
cutting. Some excellent types of the last- 
named are now to be had, which yield com- 
pact heads, firm in texture, and of most ex- 
cellent quality.. W. 























































































NOTES AND REPLIES: 


Rhubarb failing.—A good many people seem 
to have shared my experience with this crop 
this year. It came on well early in the year— — 
exceptionally early—but after a comparatively — 
few pullings all the plants went off almost as 
completely as they do on the approach of 
winter, so that by the middle of May or there- 
abouts there was hardly anything to pull. I 
think it must have been the very.early growth 
due to the mild winter and, perhaps, an in- 
sufliciently long resting period followed by the 
cold winds and late frosts of the spring thaf 
caused the damage. At first I thought. that 
something was wrong with my own plants— 
perhaps over-pulled for the kitchen, as can } 
easily be done unless the pulling be done with 
care—but I found that others were experi- 
encing same as myself. I was relieved, how- 
ever, to find that towards the end of June 
abundant new growth was being produced, | 
and by the first week in July the plants were ~ 
all bearing their: usual‘ heavy crop as if | 
nothing had happened. In view of the short- | 
age of tree fruit this year Rhubarb has be- 
come specially valuable for jam-making, and | 
we are eking out our abnormally small Rasp- — 
berry barvest by making Raspberry jam 
which is three parts Rhubarb. A very good — 
mixture it is, too.—N. L. 

The planting of early Potatoes in infected © 
areas next season.—During the season 1920 
the Ministry of Agriculture has decided to 
permit the planting in districts scheduled as 
infected areas under the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Orders of first early Potatoes of 7) 
varieties susceptible to wart disease. The | 
concession made to market growers in 1919. — 
for the year 1920 to introduce fresh ‘* seed ”’ 
of first early susceptible varieties into in- 
fected’ areas will now be extended to all 
growers. The effect of this decision is that. — 
next year, any true first eatly variety of 
Potato, whether *‘ own-saved’” er otherwise, 7 | 
as well as the variety ‘‘Eelipse’? and any — 
variety recognised by the Ministry as being 
of the ‘‘ Eelipse ’’ type may be planted in any | 
land in an infected area other than land on ~ 
which wart disense has been known to exist. | 

Winter Spinach.—A good sowing of Prickly | 
Spinach will be made at the end of the month — 
for use in late autumn, and another sowing ~ 
about ten days later for winter and early © 
spring supply. It is better to make two or 
three sowings than to sow a large quantity at_ 
one time, The ground. for this crop should — 
be in good condition. to ensure a free growth. — 
If it has @cen well manured for the previous 
crop it will require to be deeply dug and. 
allowed to remain untouched for a few days 
until the surface is dry enough for treading, 
previous to which a good dressing of soot” 
should be given, so that by treading and 
raking the bed it may become thoroughly 
mixed with the surface-soil. When the bed 
has been. made level draw drills at 18 inches” 
apart and 2 inches deep, and sow the seeds_ 
thinly. iq 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
 Lupins. mt 


THE Lupins, whether annual or perennial, 
are all vigorous and easily-grown plants suit- 





no reason why good examples of these plants 
should not be found in every garden where 


Lupinus polyphyllus. 


Of 
border 
Hasily 


able.to nearly all classes of garden soil. 
the perennial section we have few 
plants possessing greater merit. 


grown and quickly raised from seed, there is 


the good and bold-flowering perennials find a 
place. Instead of this, however, we only now 
and again see good isolated examples, that no 
matter how well grown do not do full justice 


b 


to what must certainly be regarded as one 
of the best flowering perennials of early 
summer. The place where Lupins mostly are 
found is in the herbaceous border, but with 
equal or even better results could they be 
used in the shrubbery border, or as a foil to 
shrubs bordering the woodland; or, again, in 
the woodland itself. There is also one other 
position in which the plant is rarely seen, if 
at all, and this is on the lawn, where bold 
groups could be arranged with the best re- 
sults. Indeed, there is no reason why such 
things as these hardy Lupins may not be 
grouped in the same free way upon the lawn 
with other suitable things to follow. A 
garden arranged on this plan could not fail to 
prove attractive for some time, and would be 
a great change from the orthodox border 
arrangement relegating all these plants to one 
particular place, and then seen only in 
solitary examples. A solitary specimen of 
the white Lupin, with its dozen or more 
spikes, needs no praise, but why should it be 
one only when fifty plants could as easily 
exist in suitable places? The seeds are best 
sown in the early autumn months in the open, 
or during the winter in boxes and _ trans- 
planted in May or a little later to their per- 
manent quarters. For the rest it is best with 
the usual good and generous treatment to 
leave them alone. The established plants 
will bear root division—a thing best done in 
the early spring with growth appearing—and 
with good treatment a decent flowering re- 
sults. The roots of these Lupins are tough, 
woody, and cross-grained, and a very little 
too much cutting may be easily given when 
dividing the plants. On the other hand, 
seedling raising is always interesting. The 
only other cultural directions necessary are 
that a deep soil and ample space should be 
given, and the plant that in two years may be 
a yard through and 5 feet high should be 
catered for accordingly. Among the perennial 
kinds 

L. POLYPHYLLUS and its varieties are un- 
rivalled, and in the coloured class as much as 
in the white-flowered section considerable im- 
provement is noticeable. There is also a set 
sufficiently distinct to do duty as a bicolor 
race, the flowers being purple and tipped with 
white. These are probably but the outcome 
of crosses from insect agency, and a certain 
percentage of the seedlings only may be of 
this character. Where it is desired to keep 
the white-flowered kind as true as_ possible 
it is best to protect a plant at blooming time, 
though generally a large number of the seed- 
lings are of the right stamp. Any specially 
good or purer white kind should be increased 
by root division only, the seedlings being 
reserved for further trial. There is, however, 
a sufficient distinction in the foliage of these 
plants for the hardy plant specialist to be 
able to select the coloured fornis at quite an 
“arly period, if necessary. So far I have 
only referred to the taller border kinds, of 
which L. polyphyllus, with its synonyms, L. 
grandiflorus and L. macrophyllus, is the best. 
There is, however, the 

TREE-LuPIN (LL. arboreus), a valuable plant 
with yellow flowers, borne in great profusion. 
This well-marked species is admirably 
adapted for a wall or as a bush in the open; 
indeed, in the latter form I have grown the 
plant to § feet high, and as much through. At 
this size it is, perhaps, the most attractive 
of shrubby plants, and should be grown more 


frequently. Cuttings of this kind root 
readily, and seeds are freely produced. Some 
interesting hybrids exist between the last 


named and the forms of L. polyphyllus. One 
in particular—L. Somerset—is practically 
intermediate in leafage between the Tree- 
Lupin and L. polyphyllus, while the general 
habit is that of the latter. The flowers, how- 
ever, are yellow, thus rendering it the first 
yellow Lupin of the herbaceous section. It 
is in all respects a worthy garden plant. A 
pure white variety of the Tree-Lupin is called 
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Snow Queen, a charming plant, 
acquisition. Another tree kind is Fairy 
Queen, with sulphur and — rose-coloured 
flowers. To the foregoing must be added the 
early-flowering 


L. NOOTKAENSIS, a 
and virtually a’ very, 
Then come the 

ANNUAL KINDS, and these alone are among 
the showiest of plants easily raised from 
seeds, which should be sown thinly in the 
flowering positions in the open, or a few 
seeds in a pot, and transferred bodily as re- 
quired. These things are not the best to 
transplant, and if it be done at all it must be 
done quite early. In short, it is best not to 
transplant at all, and where seedlings are 
too thick, early thinning should not be lost 
sight of. A good soil not deficient of lime is 
well suited to this class. Some of the best of 
this section are L. Menziesii (yellow, 14 feet), 
L. mutabilis versicolor (in which varieties 
with shades of blue, lilac, and purple, on 
plants 8 feet. high, are found), L. Hartwegi 
coelestinus has sky-blue flowers, height 2 feet, 
while L. nanus, L. n. albus, and IL. subear- 
nosus are of dwarf habit, rarely more than 
15 inches, the fiowers ranging from white to 
blue, the latter of varying shades of the 
colour. All of these annual kinds are easily 
raised from seed, and not only make an effec- 
tive display, but are valuable for cutting. By 
sowing seeds at intervals a good succession 
may be secured. A. G. 


and quite an 


North American species, 
dwarf L. polyphyllus. 


Iris Dominion. 

Tuts wonderful Iris, which we owe to Mr. 
A. J. Bliss, stands by itself. The flowers are 
large, the standards of a light. bluish-violet, 
held erect and lightly veined. The falls, of 
exceptional substance, broaden out, as may 
be seen by the illustration, to a rich indigo- 
purple. The growth is strong and vigorous, 
the spikes freely borne; foliage broad and of 
a bluish-green shade. We consider this the 
finest Iris of the many distinct varieties that 
have been raised in recent times. 





Some Good Old Dwarf Plants. 


Tur mention of the substitution of Tufted 
Pansies as dwarf carpet plants for other 
things formerly used for a similar purpose in 
a recent note reminds one that although a 
greater variety of colour is thereby obtained 
at a minimum of trouble and expense, some 
of those older plants shelved for the Pansies 
were very interesting; indeed, quite unique. 
One recalls Cuphea platyecentra, a Mexican 
plant introduced some eighty years ago, 
grown at first as a greenhouse plant, but 
gradually finding its way into the flower gar- 
den, where it formed a charming carpet to 
specimen plants of Heliotrope and Humea 
elegans. Gazanian~ splendens, again, was at 
one time very popular and a useful plant for 
dry borders, where it formed a capital dwarf 
companion to the tall Marigolds and 
Calendulas. Yet another good dwarf plant 
fora Similar situation was: Ball of Tire 
Troprolum, a dwarf trailer with dark foliage 
and very dark scarlet flowers; indeed, it was 
far and away the best thing one could have in 
that particular shade, and I am rather sur- 
prised if is not more generally grown. Cer- 
tainly one gets good dark searlet types in the 
dwarf Nasturtiums, but not quite equal to the 


above Tropwolum.: One of the. best dwarf 
plants I ever grew in the blue shades, in- 


dependent of Tufted Pansies, 
tum selected from a variety known as Blue 
Star. This was considerably dwarfer than 
the type, only about 3 inches in height. <A bit 
of a trailer, it quickly covered the ground, 
Which all through the season was a dense mass 
of the pale blue flowers. 

All the above, if old-fashioned, are still use- 
ful plants, because they either supply a shade 


was an Agera- 
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that is lacking in the Pansies, are wnique in 
their way, or are better adapted than the 
Pansies for dry, poor soils. Of course, one 


ean always secure this dwarf effect by pegging 
down, as in the ease of Verbenas and Phlox 
Drummondi, but if it can be secured without 
the extra trouble so much the better 
Hardwick. EH. B.S. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wet weather and crops.—The gardener, like 
other people, is apt to chafe and grow de- 
pressed during a period when rain, or cloudy 
instead of genial sun predominates, 
but, as a rule, he sees amid the discomfort 
some compensation. Those who, in sowing or 
planting, did not stint for roony are now re- 
cognising the wisdom of this, as with a super- 
abundance of growth there is space . for 
development. This is to be particularly noted 


skies, 


amongst winter greens of all sorts, Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Kale being well ad- 
vanced. The opportunity’ during the wet 


weather we had in the early part of July to 
use the ground which became vacant on lift- 
ing first early Potatoes has been taken ad- 
vantage of by many, and during very brief 
intervals from rain a good few rows of early 
Peas were sown for late supplies. do not 
remember a season when Spinach has turned 
out so well, the excessive moisture suiting it, 
and for a swift crop one can searcely have 
anything better. - The ‘“‘ fag-end’” of* the 
Strawberry season was disappointing, many 
of the berries being worthless. Runners 
however, are plentiful and strong. My Rasp- 
berries at the time of writing: (July 10th) are 
not up to the mark, as what we have gathered 
have been lacking in sweetness,* but here, 
again, there is an abundance of new growth 
for another year’s canes. Im the flower gar- 
den one is able to appreciate the advantage 
of staking early many hardy things, notably, 
Delphiniums, \Phloxes, and Starworts, that 
without such support would have — been 
rendered almost worthless, owing to the heavy 
rain. Given decent weather in August we 
shall forget all the shortcomings of the pre- 
ceding weeks, and, with some things, antici- 
pate crops above the average.—Derry, 

Cone flowers (Rudbeckias).—No~ flowers 
which give us of their best in early autumn 
appreciate a period of moisture more than 
Rudbeckias. I know how difficult it is to 
keep them going in a dry time, and what 
water-carrying it involves to have the blooms 
in anything like form, but this season no such 
labour has been necessary. The flowers are 
coming in remarkable profusion at the time 
of writing, especially where mulchings of 
manure were given earlier. Permit me to 
remind town gardeners of their value, both 
as showy flowers for borders or for providing 
material for the filling of vases. Rudbeckiay 
may be raised from seed, and are quickly 
increased by root division. Ordinary - soil 
suits them.—TowNnsMaANn, 

Lilium creceum.—One hears reports of this 
Lily getting scarce and not doing weil in some 
parts, although at ‘one time it was very com- 
monly seen in gardens. With me it does very 
well and increases year by year in a rather 
light soil. It grows well in full sun, but I 
find if even better in slight shade, a 
group which I planted half in the shade of a 
large Pear-tree which partially overhangs the 
bulbs doing well and giving extra strong 
flowering spikes. I once had some bulbs 
growing in a border which had become com- 
pletely overgrown with Ivy, but it did not 
seem to affect the growth of the Lilies in any 
way. Many Tilies, of course, appreciate 
shade, but I was always under the impression 
that this species needed full sun.—O. GC. C. 

Anthemis tinctoria.—Qlarly in July the dis- 
play made by this Anthemis in a» border 
almost exclusively filled with the plant is note- 
vorthy. The plants are, chiefly, seedlings, 


does 


and the various shades of yellow are. very 


of this rather coarse-growing plant in different 
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these ranging from a pale lemon ~ 
Although yellow 


attractive, 
shade to an intense orange. 
flowers, when eut, are not. appreciated by 
everyone, yet to those to whom that colour 
appeals the Anthemis will provide sheayes of 
bloom throughout the summer and far into 
the autumn. Indeed, so free-flowering are the 
plants that they generally die of exhaustion 
at the close of the season, but as seedlings | 
are easily raised the loss is of less importance. | 
—W.. McG. 

Trifclium pannonicum.—The -annonian 
Clover, which I have grown for a great many 
years, is again in bloom and attracts the 7 
notice of many because of its great heads-of 7 
creamy-white flowers. It is scarcely so large|— 
as usual, as my. plant was broken up and 
replanted in late spring when renewing some 
flower borders which had been devoted to 
food production during the war. It grows 
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about 18 inches high when at its best, and 
makes quite a good and uncommon hardy 
plant. An agricultural friend who saw it.7 


once seemed greatly struck with its possibili- | 
ties as a fornge plant, but it is hardly plentiful | 
enough to test in this way, and it does not 
Jak: to me as if it would be succulent enough 
for the purpose. ae a border plant it,is well 
ee its room.—S. ARNOTT. 
Cephalaria tatarica.—I am 
ful for the flowers of this strong-growing, — 
easily-managed, and very perennial plant, 
and a..vase> filled: with “the lemon-coloured 
flowers always evokes admiration. It can be 
grown almost anywhere, as‘it is in no way 
particular, and if undisturbed will give every 
year a profusion of its lovely ‘‘ pineushion”’ 
flowers on long stalks and excellent for cut- 
ting in every way. A vase with sprays of a 
yellow Thalictrum mingled with the blossoms 
of this plant look particularly beautiful in 
the house. It is very easily. raised from seed; 
its only requirements being a fair amount of 
room and a position at the back of the border. 
It never requires staking: This year, I think, 
the flowers have been particularly fine.—N. L. || 
Crambe cordifclia.—I have several clumps | 
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parts of my garden, and at the beginning of 
June ench one was a perfect cloud of delicate 
white blossoms, the inflorescences being 6 feet | 
to 8 feet high and ‘nearly as much through. —| 
Unfortunately, the flowers are not very long- 
lived, but while they are out the effect is 
beautiful. Jf the stems are eut down as soon 
as blooming is over a second lot of flowers 
will be produced. in the autumn.—O. C, 
Alstroomeria aurantiaca.—One of the hardi- 
est and best of the Alstroemerias for the gar- 
len is A. aurantiaca, of which there is a} 
lighter-coloured variety kiiown as aurea. It ©|I 
has one failing in that it spreads rather too 4/0 
freely in some parts of the garden for the” 
welfare of its neighbours, The best display I * | 
ever had was from a small bed in a sunny ||! 
corner where the soil was sandy and had an’ |i 
abundance of, old mortar-rubbish in’ it:—S. 
ARNOTT. d 


Ceranium armenum.—Some of the Cranes- Ir 
bills haye a short period,of flow ering, develop- ; 











ing all their blossoms at once: so that there ih 
is only a brief display, but this species # : 
continues in flower for a long time. _The 9) 
colouring of the blossoms is very brilliant, | 
though some people dislike the peculiar shade. 1 
It is a very accommodating subject and makes. Ih 
a showy patch of colour in the garden for \ 
some few weeks and is quite worth grow ingcs Ih 
OF: dh 
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Nepeta Mussini.—Too much cannot be aaa Me 
in praise of this beautiful and well-known ea 
plant. It looks well.as a border and makes a’ 5 
beautiful specimen on a rock wall. It ape 
preciates a dry position and light soil with i 
full sun, but gives no trouble whatever, It is ts 
of rapid growth and can be readily increased — }, 
hy pulling to pieces and replanting at almost i 


any time of the year. Cuttings also: rdot) 
readiiy.—NortH Loxpon, oy 
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Gooseberry Langley Gage. 


LANGLEY GAGE, part of a fruiting branch of 
which we figure to-day, is a eross between 
Pitmaston Green Gage and a large-fruited, 
green-skinned variety named Telegraph. The 
berries are smooth, of medium size, and of a 
pale amber colour, and very sweet. The 
growth is of an upright habit and very free 
bearing. It is one of our best Gooseberries 
for cordon training on a trellis, where the 
berries can be protected from the attacks of 
birds. It is an early variety, but if protected 
will hang until August, thus furnishing a 
long season. 





Moisture on Vine Leaves. 


Wuewn I came here the vinery had been, some- 
what neglected, and was badly infested with 
;mealy bug, so during the winter I took the 
rough bark off the Vines and painted them 
with a mixture of Clay, Gishurst, and tar. 
| This spring one out of three, Black Alicante, 
} Was later than the rest in breaking, but broke 


Lart of a fruiting branch 


strongly after, though little fruit was shown. 
It bled profusely where berries were thinned 
out, and all the points of the leaves were 
Hanging with moisture when all other Vine 
leaves were quite dry. The vinery is span- 
roofed, with twelve Vines, all looking quite 
healthy.—O. W. 

[We suspect that what you take to .be 
drops of moisture on the leaves of the Black 
Alicante Vine are really the very small 
spherical-shaped drops of,a gummy exudation 
which is a characteristic of this variety while 
the foliage is in process of development and 
the Vine in robust health. The same thing 
occurs, on the Teaves and shoots of. the 
variety named Gros Maroc. No alarm need 
be felt about it, as it has no injurious effect 
on the Vine, and as the foliage hardens and 
matures the drops of gummy-like moisture 
will dry up and disappear. If this should 
hot be the correct diagnosis the only other 
explanation we can offer is that it must be 
2ondensed moisture hanging on the points of 
the leaves. This is generally due to one of 
two causes—i.e., either the temperature falls 
‘o a low point during the night, and causes 
che moisture ‘in the atmosphere to condense 
m the leaves, or there is otherwise an excess 
of moisture in the atmosphere. The remedy 
in both cases is to make use of less water 
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When damping down in the afternoon, and, if 
possible, to employ more artificial heat. If 
you can do this, and leave a chink of air on 
at the top of the vinery throughout the night, 
there should be no further condensation. But 
we cannot imagine that this is what you 
mean, as the foliage on all the Vines would 
be similarly affected if such were the case. ] 


Summer Pruning of Fruit-trees. 


CAN you give an article in GARDENING on 
summer pruning of fruit-trees? I have two 
young orchards of bush and standard Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, and should be very glad of 
some. adviee; also I. have..a few young 
Cherries and Plums on walls which have made 
very, strong growth this year—3 feet and more 
in the leading shoots. I pinched back other 
shoots in June. Was that right, and how 
should the trees now be treated ?® aan Os 
[Lhe summer pruning of fruit-trees is best 
earried out the first or second -week in 
August, and consists, in regard to young bush 
trees, in cutting back all growths not required 
for extending the growth of the trees, as well 
as for laying the foundation of future 
branches, so that well-shaped, symmetrical 


of Gooseberry Langley Gage. 


examples will result, to four leaves on Apples 
and Pears and five on Plums. If there are 
two or three shoots issuing from the extremi- 
ties-where last year’s. wood was cyt back to, 
and they are widely disposed, leave them to 
form the bases of further branches, but if two 
of them are, close together and the third a 
good distance apart from them leave the latter 
and, the best of the two former-mentioned 
shoots and shorten the other back as directed. 
The growths so left, as well as other lower 
down the branches for the ultimate furnish- 
ing of the trees with branches, should not be 
stopped, but left to be shortened as may be 
required at the winter pruning. Secondary 
growths, may result at the tips. of the 
shortened pieces of wood in the course of. a 
few weeks. If so, cut them back to one leaf 
and at the winter pruning cut them off with 
the portion of wood they have pushed. from, 
which will leave the portion of wood below 
with three buds on Apples and Pears and 
four on Plums. You will therefore see that 
the cutting back of all surplus shoots as ad- 
vised has for its express object the laying of 
the foundation, as it were, of spurs which 
in due course will bear fruit. Some few 
varietiés produce fruit-buds at the extreme 
end of the young growfls, but these. as a rule, 
are usually shorter and of stouter growth. 
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The rule is to leave these as far as possible 


and shorten them back after they have 
fruited. 
Much the same treatment is required for 


standards, that. is to say, eut back all young 
wood not required both for extending branches 
already present and the furnishing of branches 
in other parts of the trees where needed, and 


leave such growths intact until the winter 
pruning. The great thing is to avoid over- 


crowding, particularly in the centre of the 
heads. If too much growth is left at the pre- 
sent stage of development the heads will in 
the course of a few years require drastic 
treatment to rid them of superfluous wood. 

With respect to wall-trained trees you acted 
quite right in pinching back the side shoots, 
but here, again, a sufficient number of these 
growths should be left where required to fur- 
nish bare spaces between the main branches, 
selecting for this purpose those whieh have 
their origin somewhere near the base of the 
older wood, others half-way up the branches, 
and in all cases such as have pushed out from 
the sides and not on the front of the branches, 
i.c., facing outwards. 

All secondary growths on the June-stopped 
shoots should be cut back to one leaf, leaving 
leaders and other shoots laid in to form 
branches intact until the winter pruning. If 
unacquainted with the pruning of fruit-trees 
we advise you to seek the services of a practi- 
cal \man and allow him to do what. is 
necessary. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Melons and Cucumbers in pits.—Poth 
Melons and Cucumbers succeed quite well in 
pits heated by fermenting manure, or by 
manure and Jeaves' in combination. ‘While 
Cucumbers are less exacting, it is wise ‘to 
see, in the case of Melons, that the bottom: 
heat provided by fermentation does not sub- 
side too greatly. Melons, to be ‘success 
must have bottom-heat, and in order to guard 
against the lowering of the temperature round 
the roots linings -of fresh material should be 
given from time to time as these are needed. 
Keep the growths of Cucumbers thinly dis- 
posed and pinch each shoot one leaf beyond 
the fruit. Care is required, in the ease of 
Cucumbers, in respect of obtaining a suflicient 
number of expanded female blooms at one 
time, for if one or two of these be fertilised 
they prevent the succeeding blooms. from 
setting, or, rather, they.prevent the embryo 
fruits from swelling away. When the white, 
fibrous roots of Melons and of Cucumbers 
show on the surface cf the bed it may be 
taken for granted that top-dressing is needed. 
Roughly chopped and mellow loam with a 
little of some approved fertiliser answers for 
this purpose. Always have a supply of water 
handy at about the same temperature as that 
of the pits. 

Elder and insects.—! wonder if your readers 
know that if fruit-trees are brushed over with 
branches of Elder insects will not damage 
them; the same with vegetables. A decoction 
of the leaves and small branches can be made 
by putting them in water, and vegetables and 
other plants watered with it. Our gardener 
found that by this means Cabbages were rid 
of insect pests. We never net our Straw- 
berries or Currant bushes in our place in Ttaly. 
There are lots of birds, but the damage is 
small. They ate plenty. of .Cherries on 
our enormous Cherry-trees. — MARCHIONESS 
LOMELLINE. 

Strawberry runners.—Those who intend to 
put down fresh beds of Strawberries should 
take ithe earliest opportunity of securing 
runners, selecting only the first and strongest 
runner from a fruiting plant. It is a mistake 
to defer the taking of runners until autumn, 
when they are rampant, and it is difficult: to 
sort out the best. July is the best month. 
August is permissible, but beyond that: time, 
if runners have not been taken, the best plants 
cannot be relied upon.—WoopBASTWICK. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 





° 
Southern Counties. 
Pelargoniums. — The earliest - flowering 
batch of these should now be shaken out and 
their roots somewhat ‘reduced, so that they 
can be put into pots one or two sizes smaller 
than those they have been occupying. Use a 
compost Consisting of good loam, a little well- 
rotted manure, some Jeaf-mould, and a fair 
quantity of silver sand. Pot firmly and after- 
wards place the plants in a frame or pit and 
keep close for a time until the breaks now 
pushing begin to grow out, when a little air 
should be admitted, increasing it as growth 
progresses. to ensure a short-jointed, bushy 
habit. In hot weather a light syringing in 
the late afternoon will prove beneficial. 
Cyclamens which bloomed during last 
winter and early spring are now in a fit con- 
dition for shaking out and repotting. For 
these a compost consisting of two-thirds good 
fibrous loam, well chopped to pieces, and the 
remaining third of the best leaf-mould 
obtainable, with some dried cow dung rubbed 
through a 34-inch sieve, with a liberal addition 
of silver sand, answer their requirements. If 
the loam is heavy and adhesive a small pro- 
portion of fine old, mortar rubbish may also 


be added with advantage. Clean pots and 
crocks are also essential. Pot firmly and 


avoid burying the corms in the soil. <A cold 
frame or pit kept close and shaded until they 
commence to make free growth affords suit- 
able quarters for them, and syringe them 
lightly twice daily in fine weather. The use- 
ful autumn and early winter-flowering 
Libonias and Pentas carnea should now re- 
ceive their final shift. The compost recom- 
mended for Pelargoniums will suit the former 
as well as the latter if peat is substituted for 
the manure. Keep Salvias well supplied with 
water, and afford a stimulant of some 
description two or three times a week. Ply 
the syringe freely in dry weather as a pre- 
ventive of red spider attacks. If planting 


out finds favour see that the roots. are 
abundantly supplied with water. The 
earliest-blooming batch of HEupatorium ver- 


nale should now be in their flowering pots 


and kept close to the glass to prevent the 
growths from becoming drawn. <A. good 


quantity of Pelargonium cuttings should now 
be taken and put on a shelf in a warm green- 
house to root. The resulting plants will 
make useful examples for blooming in spring 
and early summer next season. The spell of 
wet weather recently experienced, and 
absence of sunshine, have somewhat retarded 
srowth, and unless fire-heat can be afforded 
it will be a difficult matter in some cases to 
get 

Melons ripe when the fruits are required at 
an early date. Melons will, however, stand a 
high temperature if sufficient moisture is 
afforded, so that matters can be somewhat 
expedited if the most is made of sun-heat 
when a change to more favourable conditions 
takes place. Give every attention to crops 
in a less forward condition in regard to 
stopping of laterals, the supporting of the 
fruits with nets or other menns, and in keep- 
ing the roots active by making frequent 
additions of compost to the mounds or 
borders as the case may bes Vaporise if fly 
puts in an appearance and cannot be got rid 
of with the use of the syringe, lefting the 
house get as dry as possible before. doing so 
in the evening. See to the setting of fruit 
on plants which will supply the latest erop, 
and when a_ sufficient number has been 
secured swell them off by affording water and 
an addition of suitable compost at the roots. 
frame-grown plants are, for the time being, 
also under the influence of the dull weather, 
Which is not at all propitious for the setting 
of the female blossoms. A. W. 


" Midland Counties. 


Summer pruning of fruit-trees.—This must 
be completed as soon as possible, so that the 
foliage on spurs and at the bases of shoots 
on Pear-trees may be exposed to sun and air 
to assist it to ripen perfectly by the end. of 
the season. Where early pinching was 
carried out little will now remain to be done 
with the exception of removing any super- 
fluous shoots which haye been overlooked. 
Stop, any growths from shoots’ that were 
pinched back to two leaves beyond the 
previous stopping. taspberries, Black and 
Red Currants are a yery heavy crop, and 
much time is occupied in gathering fruit for 
preserving. When the crop of Black CGur- 
rants has been cleared the branches will be 
well thinned out to encourage the’ young 
growths from the base. If the branches are 
thinned now these young shoots will ripen 
much better and earlier. All prunings should 
be taken to the rubbish heap and burnt in 
order to destroy any insect pests that may 
be on them. As soon as all the Raspberries 
are gathered the old fruiting canes should be 
cut off at the ground level. After their re- 
moval select as many young canes as are re- 
quired to cover the trellis or stakes, and re- 
move all others. : 

Cinerarias must be repotted before they be- 
come pot-bound, as they are liable to suffer 
greater harm from this cause than most 
plants. After repotting, stand the plants on 
an ash bottom in a cold frame, placing the 
frame ina partially shaded position. A suit- 
able potting compost consists of equal parts 
of good loam, Jeaf-soil, and well-rotted 
manure, adding a little coarse sand. When 
the plants have been potted for the last time, 
and have filled the pots with roots, applica- 
tions of weak liquid manure should be 
afforded them, alternating these with soot- 
water. Cinerarias are particularly  sus- 
ceptible to attacks of green fiy. This pest 
must be kept under by thoroughly spraying 
the plants with Quassia compound or some 
other approved insecticide. 

Pelargoniums of the show and fancy sec- 
tions should now_be pruned. Show Pelar- 
goniums should have nearly the whole of the 
current year’s growth cut away, but the 
fancy varieties must not be pruned so hard. 
In each case the grower must be guided by 
the shape of the plant. After the plants are 
pruned and cleansed they should be placed in 
a cold frame, taking care not to erowd them. 
Lightly syringe the plants at least twice a 
day, but for the present do not give them any 
water at the roots. The frame should be well 
ventilated. 

Vegetables.—The final sowing of Turnip 
seed for raising a crop for use during late 
autumn and winter should now be made. This 
sowing should consist of the hardy varieties, 
such as Green Top and Red Globe. The 
ground for Turnips should be well manured 
to promote a quick growth while the plants 
are young, thus enabling them the better to 
Withstand the attacks of the fly, which in 
some districts and in some seasons prove 
fatal to the Turnip crop. A light sprinkling 
of soot applied overhead when the plants are 
damp will check this pest if used as soon as 
observed. The latest sowing of French Beans 
has been made on a warm border, and.where 
it will be possible to afford protection at night 
in the autumn. Plants from this sowing will 
yield supplies late in the season, when those 
in exposed situations and the Runner Beans 
have been cut off by early!frosts. The un- 
settled weather has been against Tomato 
cultivation out of doors. The plants must be 
kept free from side shoots to enable the light 
and air to pass freely among the blooms. 

EY. W.G. 


t 


‘ 


‘Scotland. ! 


Plant houses.—At this season of the year 
the attractions of plant houses yield—and 
rightlv—to those of plants out of doors. No 
one willingly spends much time in the heated 
atmosphere of greenhouse or of stove, yet 
during dull days, or when there may come a 
spell of wet weather, plant houses come in 
for renewed attention. Most of us, I dare- 
Say, are liable to become stereotyped in re- 


spect of indoor plants—Begonias, ~ Pelar- 
goniums, Fuehsias, and so forth being met 


with almost invariably in greenhouses during 
the summer and autumn. These and similar 
plants are certainly bright, they are easily 
grown, and they remain in good order over 
a considerable period. Yet there are other 
things which are equally accommodating, and 
which are quite as good for the purposes of a 
display. Those who have the means to do 
so can do a good deal with Liliums—retarded 
or otherwise. Clianthus Dampieri is a good 
thing; so too is C. puniceus. The latter 
makes an excelent plant for a back wall, on 
which its claw-like, coral-pink flowers appear 
to advantage. Much can be done to tone down 
vivid colours by the use of Greyillea robusta, 
Cyperus alternifolius, and even by using the 
slue Gum ina small state. Ferns, of course, 
are always useful. Diplacus glutinosus and 
Statice profusa afford variety, and pots of 
Harrison’s Musk and of. Campanula isophylla 
and C. i. alba are not to be despised. Those 
who ordinarily grow plants of Hibiscus in the 
stove will find that H. Cooperi and others 
will, meantime, be more at home in the green- 
house or conservatory. Hucharis Lilies, too, 
will be all the better of a lower temperature 
than that of the stove. The changed con- 
ditions of late years have led to the dis- 
appearance of many of our stove plants, but 
it is to be hoped that in a few years we may 
see a revival-in respect of .Clerodendrons, 
Allamandas, Dipladenias, and PBougain- 
villeas—at one time indispensable to the ex- 
hibitor. 


Watering at the present time is not a matter 
of routine but of the requirements of the 
plants. \Some may require attention not only 
in the morning but in the afternoon as well, 
and the observant man will see to it that 





their wants are duly supplied as their need — 


4 


indicates, 


Humea elegans.—Those who yet like to 
grow a batch of this—not frequently met with 
nowadays—are reminded that seed-sowing is 
now due. H. elegans is, of course, a biennial, 


and was at one time much used as a centre. 


plant for flower beds. It has, however, con- 
siderable yalue in the greenhouse during the 
spring, its graceful panicles of minute dark- 
brown fiowers being useful foils for more 
brilliant colours. Treat the seedlings, if in- 
tended for spring work under glass, in pre- 
cisely the same way as Cinerarias, © 


Ripening fruit. -- Currants, . Raspberries, 


and Gooseberries approaching the ripening 


stage have all been netted. 
the case of these fruits, the crops are very 


satisfactory, and to some extent atone for the 


failures in other ways. The lack of sugar 
and its prohibitive price, however, will make 
preserving much less general than usual. 
Kitchen garden.— Most of 
vegetables will now be out. 


the 
In‘this distriet 


Fortunately, in 


there has been no need of watering after 


more fre- 
Use the hoe 


planting, rain falling, indeed, 
quently than could be desired. 

regularly among these 
able weather. 
weather, is making progress, and recently- 
planted Leeks have taken a hold. 


plants during suit-— 
Celery, suited by the dripping” 


A further 


lot of Leeks will be put out at a later date. 


Barly Potatoes are this 


season rather dis-— 


winter — 


appointing, the continual rains of late spring ; 


having in this district apparently soured the — 


soil. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 








and to provide this 


‘after by watering through a rose. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Seasonable Work. 


THE season so far has not been favourable to 
Chrysanthemums. Growth is very sappy, and 
sunshine is needed to impart to the foliage 
that deep green tint so pleasing to the grower. 
With the most forward plants this lack of 
deep colouring may probably be due to the 
sodden state the roots have been in lately, 
but it is equaliy possible, although it is full 
early in the season, that it may be due to lack 
of support in the soil, owing to much of that 
provided in the final potting having been 


washed away during the heavy rains. Ob- 
servation, however, will soon decide the 


question. A few days of sunshine, with the 
roots just. on the dry side, will bring- about 
the desired change if the failing is only of a 
temporary nature, but should it be due to the 
latter cause a dry spell would only aggravate 
the evil, and nothing but stimulants will. put 
the plants right. In any case the time has 
arrived when the pots-are full of roots and 
feeding the strongest may begin. Soot-water 
made by plunging in a tank of water a small 
bag of soot and diluted to amber colour before 
using is a reliable stimulant to begin with. 
It is of no use applied in any other way than 
this, because it has the disadvantage, unless 
the liquid is perfectly clear, of clogging up 
the pores of the soil, the resultant evils of 
which are obvious. The drainings from 
animal sheds are no less beneficial, but the 
same precautions in diluting and clearness 
must be exercised. Fowl and sheep manure 
may be converted into liquid in the same 
manner as soot, but as both are very strong 
the colour above mentioned should not be ex- 
ceeded. No fixed rules can be laid down for 
applying these liquids, as some plants are 
more forward and robust than others, but in 
a general way three times weekly is sufficient 
for strong plants, until the buds are secured, 
and less will suffice for those more backward. 
Later, of course, they may be given more 
freely. 

Chrysanthemums require a change of food, 
the well-known ready- 
mixed fertilisers are agreeable to them pro- 
vided the directions are not exceeded. Nitrate 


of soda and sulphate of ammonia are strong: 


nitrogenous chemicals, and must at all times 
be used cautiously; 4 0z. to a gallon of. water 
of the former applied just after the buds are 
taken has a marked effect. The latter is much 
slower in action, and may be applied at the 
same rate two or three times during the next 
few weeks where the soil is known to be of 
poor quality. It must, however, be kept in 
mind that an excess of either has a tendency 
to promote over-luxuriance, which must be 
paid for in blooms that fail to finish properly 
through damping. The inexperienced will be 
well advised to stick to the proprietary 
articles, especially for the later-flowering 
sorts. Periodical top-dressing is of the great- 
est benefit. The soil should be fine and have 
mixed in with’ it a little of some favourite 
manure. A mere covering of the soil in the 
pots is all that is needed at one application, 
and it should be settled down immediately 
On warm 
afternoons it will revive the plants and en- 
courage rapid growth if they are freely 
syringed overhead. Side growths are pushing 
out freely, but these, along with all suckers, 
must be removed, as they are a drain on the 
resources of the plants. Attention must also 
be given to tying the leading shoots, otherwise 
wind or birds alighting on them may cause 
them to snap off. The buds of most exhibi- 
tion varieties, provided the plants were 
pinched or broke at the right time, should 
begin to appear during the early days of 
es and all intended to be at their best 
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the second week in November ought to be 
visible by about the middle of the month, or 
sarlier in late districts. As far as possible 
the aim should be to take them ail finally 

this time. To do so it may be necessary ‘to 
allow a shoot to remain alongside the bud for 
a few days to retard it a little should it ap- 


pear much before the date mentioned. Once 
the buds-are secured the plants must be in- 
duced to make the best of the short period 


they have to remain in the open. They should 
be examined two or three times a day in hot. 
veather and watered thoroughly whenever 
necessary, and feeding may be on a more 
liberal seale than hitherto and be of a varied 
character. 

Harwigs, the main pest just now, must be 
sought for late in the evenings with a light, 
and traps consisting of pots filled with dry 
moss or paper, or portions of old Bean-stalks 
must be laid for them and examined every 
morning. \ Aphis must be kept in check by 
spraying with some insetticide. PBush plants 
require treating no less liberally, and where 
the object is several medium-sized blooms on 
a plant they must be disbudded in late 
August, otherwise they will go to the terminal 
buds. With singles and small bush-flowered 
this is the best method, as it produces elegant 
sprays of the deepest colour. J. 





BEES, 


Various Kinds of Honey Bee. 


I ENCLOSE a golden bee. 

what breed it is? 

white Clover about. 

markings of all 

Dutch;- ete. ete: ? 
A bende ie 


Can you tell me of 
There seems a lot on the 
What are the distinctive 
bees, Italian, Ligurian, 
LIMNANTHES. 


[I think there is iittle doubt but that the 
bee you sent is an: Italian bee. I wags able 
only very slightly to see its markings, because 
it arrived, after its passage through the post 
in an ordinary envelope, in a very crushed and 
flat condition. However, your accompanying 
lettér calling it a ‘‘ golden bee’’ enabled me 
to identify it for certain as an Italian. | It is 
best to send dead bees in a small box, which 
will protect their bodies from being flattened 
out. “The Italian bee is a very richly-coloured 
and handsomely-marked insect, easily identi- 
fied because of its strikingly bright golden 
bands, three in number, across the top of the 
abdomen. . It is very attractive, however, in 
other respects than by reason of its rich 
colouring. Jeekeepers, especially compara- 
tive beginners, will be drawn towards it be- 
‘ause of its ‘docility and generally peaceful, 
quiet nature. I believe it is an undoubted 
fact that it can be manipulated by people who 
find «a difficulty with other kinds. The pure 
Italian bee is said to possess an almost im- 
perturbable, inexcitable spirit, and this un- 
expected characteristic of an’ almost uneanny 
amiability renders it exceedingly popular. 
Other points of attractiveness are that this 
bee isa very hard worker—which, by the way, 
accounts for its being a dreadful robber, too— 
and is most prolific in breeding. Its love for 
hard work seems to concern nectar-gathering, 
brood-rearing, and home-defending only, for 
those who have studied the habits of different 
breeds of the bee, find great fault with the 
Italian’s comb building and eapping. But we 
cannot bave everything, I suppose, even in 
the bee. If is stated that-this bee’s faults 
may be got rid of by crossing it with other 
breeds. The virtues, except, unfortunately, 
that of good temper, are preserved, and the 
vices corrected, if not altogether ousted, by 
this process. This bee, besides being called 
Italian, is often referred to as Ligurian. Its 
natunal home is No: ‘th Itaiy. After eo much 
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commendation of this bee I would add the 
necessary and emphatic caution that an 
Italian queen mated with a black, or, indeed. 
any non-Ltalian drone, produces offspring of 
a generally troublesome and occasionally fierce 
character. The 

Durcen BEE, which has re cently come very 
much into prominence in Great Brit: Lin, looks 
very like the ordin;: iry brown bee, 7.e., it runs 
through a sort of graduation of shades be- 
tween black and brown. In spite of this bee’s 
aggravating tendency to sw: ivming, its exten- 


sive importation into this country is likely to 


be Bea. ible, because of its proved capac ity 
for “ithst: anding disease. It is not immune 
to Is “A of Wight disease, as has been stated 
in many quarters. The introduction of an 
Italian queen to Dutch bees obviously will 
tend to produce a race of disease resi isters 
from the Dutch strain and a race of hard 
workers from the Italian side. But TL stilt 
hold that this Government sc heme can only 
be a temporary expedient and th: it, therefore, 
a good deal should be done to discover tha 
whereabouts of stocks of the natural British 
black bee. From this bee, naturalised through 
many hundreds of years, the country could 
be re-stocked with a breed that has become 


Suitable to our climate in the natural course 
of generations. The 


CARNIOLAN BEE ig a native of Austria, and 
resembles the Italian in its remarkable in- 
difference to manipulation. The reason if 
does not become more popular igs that it is 
always swarming, and even the most watech- 
ful beekeeper is sometimes outwitted. I have 
only seen Carniolan bees once. Thi*was in 
an aplary where they were kept purely out of 
curiosity and interest. But I understood they 
were profitable as well. They have a sort of 
grey appearance, which is not too obvious 
until one looks at them very closely. They 
have light rings round their abdomen. The 
chief feature of these bees’ work is their 
building of faultlessly white combs and their 
eagerness to get to work early in the year. 
They are strong by nature to withstand cold, 
and therefore it is that they pass the winter 


easily and emerge in good form for early 
spring work. The objection raised against 
them of being ‘‘ inveterate swarmers” may 


generally be overcome by providing large hives 
with plenty of shelter from sun and by often 
cutting out the queen-cells. As Carniolans 
are milder in nature than even the Tt: aliaqi, 
this frequent inspection should be no formid- 
able task. The 

BRITISH BLACK BEE is what its 
presses. It is a misfortune to be sadly 
acknowledged that our own native bee is ap- 
proaching extinction. This ean be prevented 
yet if some authoritative body will institute 
a methodical search for it in remote places of 
Wales, North Britain, and Ireland. The dis- 
covered and unearthed stocks would then be 
bred from, and the resulting stocks ‘ con- 
trolled’ for a time. The British Isles would 
thus once again have its own hardy bee 
adapted to the country. We should have goad 
workers in every way. The old British hee 
begins to breed early in the year, does not get 
excited over swarming, builds most excellent 
combs, and caps the honey in first-prize 
fashion. I recollect once seeing at a Roval 
Show some sections of honey produced by 
British black bees, so I was told. They were 
certainly very wonderful, particularly in the 
capping. These bees are the happy medium 
for manipulators, being neither so docile as 
to tempt you to discard your veil (not A wise 


name ex- 


thing to do with any bees), nor so vicious and 
aggressive as to make you give up bees alto- 
gether. 


Of other- bees, such as Cyprians and 
Syrians, Tunisians and Caucasians, I know 
nothing, except that the first two are hope- 
one ferocious and the last has been tried in 

S.A. with satisfaction as to their fecundity, 
rans and temper.—L. R. H.] 
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National Carnation and Picotee 
Society. 
(SOUTHERN SECTION.) 


THE annual exhibition of this Society was 
held in conjunction with the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Vincent Square on July 18th. In no sense 
could the exhibition be regarded as a large 
one, or Savouring much of the ‘‘ National ”’ 
It was insufiiciently comprehensive 
to be either of these, and the ehief prize 
winners were but few in number. Here and 
there certain exhibitors had it all their own 
way, and though these are admittedly the 
backbone of the Society, in more ways than 
one, we wonder whether members cognisant 
of their prowess both in the art of growing 
and exhibiting are fearful of coming for- 
ward. That there must be thousands who 
grow these flowers there is not the least 
doubt, and probably—we employ the qualifica- 
tion advisedly—would come forward if there 
were any chance of success.’ To suggest that 
these pastmasters both in the art of growing 
and exhibiting should not show their produc- 
tions is not in our mind. ixamples and 
object lessons of high-class cultivation cannot 
be dispensed with, though for a season at 
least they might refrain from entering the 
competitive classes and make known the fact 
to all the members. Increased interest js 
in any case an essential to the Society’s wel- 
fare, if not its existence, and the hint is 
thrown out accordingly. 


aspect. 


Of the show itself, and the exhibits that 
were staged, we may remark that only rarely 
have finer*blooms been seen at an exhibition, 
the evidences of high-class productions being 
numerous. Exhibiting Carnations on boards 
to the accompaniment of paper collars (ecards) 
is now apparently quite a thing of: the past, 
and the Carnation as well as the whole show 
is the better for it. For the visitor who pre- 
fers to see the Carnation shown in as natural 
4 manner as possible it is a great gain, plus 
the inducement it might afford to his 
becoming a grower or exhibitor, or both. As 
usual, Mr. Douglas was a chief prize winner, 
and it is difficult to conceive of any finer pro- 
ductions than his. Miss Shiffner, too, did un- 
commonly well, her blooms in some instances 
being of the highest merit. 


Following are some particulars of the lead- 
ing exhibits :—In the classes for selfs, yellow 
or buff ground fancies, fancies other than 
yellow ov buff, and yellow ground Picotees, 
six varieties dissimilar to be shown in each 
case, Mr. J. Douglas, Bookham, took first 
prize. with excellent blooms. For three 
varieties, fancies, yellow or buff ground, Miss 
Shiffner, Lewes, was in the winning -place 
with a really magnificent set, Lt. Shackel- 
ton, Pasquin, and Mona being Staged. As a 
sel we thought these the finest in the show. 
Mr. J. Fairlie was second. In the following 
class for fancies other than those named 
above these two exhibitors changed places. 
Miss Shiffner also took the leading prizes for 
yellow-ground Picotees, yellow selfs, buff or 
terra-cotta selfs, red or scarlet selfs with 
Jean Douglas, dark red or maroon, and pink 
or rose selfs. l'or white selfs Mr. Fairlie 
was first with Blaine, this exhibitor also 
leading in the any-other-self class with Grey 
Douglas. Two other exhibitors staged the 
same variety. In the important classes for 
pink or rose, white, Maroon, yellow, scarlet, 
buff, or terra-cotta, yellow. ground Picotees, 
yellow or buff ground fancies, and fancies 
other than these, Mr. Douglas led through- 
out, six blooms being required in each ease. 
For two each selfs, fancies and Picotees, Mr. 
KE. W. Painter was awarded first, Mr... 3B. 
Charrington, Limpsfield., being awarded like 
honours for three Peach 
Glamour Grey 





selfs, staging 
Blossom, (yellow), and 


Douglas. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Cloxinia seedlings (W. 0O.).— 
Prick the Gloxinias off singly into small 60 
pots, and place in a shady position on a 
shelf. Pay careful attention to the watering 
to prevent damping off. When the plants are 
well rooted and making good growth, pot on 
into larger pots. —A 4-inch pot will be quite 
large enough for this-year, as Gloxinias do 
not make very rapid root action. We recom- 
mend fibrous loam, peat, and sand to pot in, 
Grow in a temperature of from Do degs. to 60 
degs., and always keep shaded from strong 
sunlight ; also keep free from cold draughts. 

Hydrangeas (7'. L.).—The young growths 
around the base of your Hydrangea when 
they are about 2 inches or 8 inches long 
would strike root, and furnish you with 
some nice plants, supposing you desired to 
incréase your stock. It would be necessary 
to cut off a piece of the old wood, tech- 
nically called a ‘ heel,’ with each cutting, 
dibbling them into pots of sandy soil, and 
placing ina warm greenhouse. If you allow 
the growths to remain on the plants, you 
will have a much finer specimen this year 
than last, but some of them should be re- 
moved to allow those remaining more light 
and air. The plant should be repotted at 
once into a size larger pot, using a compost of 
good loam tivo parts, well-decayed manure 
one part, and silver sand half part, affording 
plenty of drainage. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting Ivy (Clydéside)—The Ivy. should 
have been cut-back in April, but as. it~ is 
growing so strongly, we should not hesitate 
to cut it back now. ‘If done at once it will, 
ho doubt, push out enough new leaves this 
season to take off the otherwise bare ap- 
pearance. It would not then require clipping 
in the spring. Much the-same remarks will 
apply to cutting back the Molly hedge, and, 
if carried. out, no time chould— be lost in 
doing it. 

FRUIT. ; 

Figs rotting (Hvelyn Munro).—The Vig you 
send is infected with the Fig grey mould 
(Botrytis cinerea), “which attacks the fruit 
both on indoor and outdoor trees. ltvis-a 
difficult disease to deal with, and the only 
thing we. can advise you ‘to @6 is to spray 
the fruits another’ season when they are 
about half grown with a solution of liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium), whieh you 
can” obtain of any chemist. To make the 
solution, first take one gallon of hot water, 
and in it dissolve one or two ounces of soft 
soap. Then add 1 oz. of ‘the sulphide, and 
When dissolved add two gallons of water and 
use at once, applying it with a spraying 
syringe. Burn all infected fruits at once, to 
prevent a further spréad of the mould. 


VEGETABLES. 

Seakale from seed (J/. G.).—‘The best time 
to “sow seed of Seakile is About the middle 
of April. "The seedling plants do not then 
come through the ground until frosts have 
gone. Though not relatively tender, yet they 
are such in their young stage. The 
ground should have -been deeply dug, better 
still if trenched, and well manured. Drills 
should be 2 inches deep and drawn 20inches 
apart. The seeds should be sown thinly, and 
when the seedlings are well up be thinned 
out to 12 inches apart, as the aim is to secure 
strong roots and crowns. So treated, a rod 
of ground should contain about 200 plants. 
During the summer keep the soil well hoed, 
and give once, at least,;a dressing of coarse 
salt between the rows at the ‘rate ‘of 3. Ibs. 


per.rod, well hoeing it in. Later the strong 
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leayes will cover the ground entirely until 
they die away in the late autumn. Then lift 
the roots carefully, trimming off all the side 
roots hard, and setting them aside to make 
root cuttings for the following year, whilst 
the roots may be forced as needed. 
















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 









Names of plants.—l/. Waring.—1, Pyrus 
arbutifolia ; 2, please send fresh’ specimen ; 
6, Quercus Phellos. It is difficult and often 
impossible to name trees from tiny twigs 
without any  deseription. Mga Reel; 
Phlomis fruticosa ; 2, Astranitia major; 3, 



















Polemonium ceruleum album ; 4, Centranthus 
ruber. P. P.—1,. Alonsoa incisifolia 3" ‘2, 
Escallonia floribunda ; 3, Phacelia tanaceti- 
folia ; 4, Veronica Traversi. | ASS ipo | ee 
1, Campanula glomerata ; 2, Corydalis lutea ; 
5, Erigeron speciosus ; Spiraea arivefolia. 
Tyke Reader.—We must have .flowers to he 
able to name plants with any degree of c¢er- 
tainty. Single ‘leaves are of no use. 
HE. H. Leese.—We cannot undertake to. name 
Roses. Constant Reader.—l, Rose had 
fallen to pieces; 2, Spirea Bumalda; 3, 
Sidalcea malveflora; 4, next week. f LES 
—l1, Escallonia -macrantha; 2, Viburnum || 
plicatum; 8, Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, 
Helianthemum | vulgare. 15 oes Oe D.—1, 
Astrantia major; 2, Mimulus luteus; 3, 
Geum coccineum; 4, Epilobéum angusti- 
folium. 


































































































Piant breeding at Reading.—On Thursday, 
July 15th, the Genetical Society accepted an | 
invitation from Messrs. Sutton and Sons to | 
visit their experimental grounds: at Reading 
for the purpose of seeing the work of piant | 
breeding and selection in which they. are 
engaged. Among the visitors, who numbered | 
about forty, were’ many: well-known | 
specialists and plant breeders. «Attention 1 
was called in the first instance to experi- 
ments in the crossing of dwarf Beans, Bras- || 
sicas, and Marrows, and to the firm’s unique 
collection of wild forms of Solanums- from 
the Andes, and grafts between Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Pgg Plants, ete.: Lunch was served 
in a seed granary in the grounds, at the eon: 
clusion of which Prof. Bateson expressed the 
thanks of the party to Messrs. Sutten & Sons 
for the opportunity afforded them of studying — | 
the work of plant» breeding and ‘seleetion 
undertaken at Reading, and the system ‘of 
trial tests, which he stated were of a charac- | 
ter such as could be seen nowhere else in the 
world. He also. expressed the great regret 
that Mr... Arthur Sutton -was prevented 
through ill-health from being present, and 
also referred to his appreciation.of the facili- 
ties which Messrs. Sutton had plaeed at his a 
disposal for the past twenty years, whereby — 
he had from time to time been enabled to | 
study their experiments upon all types of 
Plants which were possible only in so large 
an experimental ground. The company then 
proceeded to. inspect the collection: of 
botanical Peas, which is one of the largest in 
existence, and many visitors lingered for a 
long time to study the curious types and com- 
binations which are probably to be seen no- 
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where else, and the crosses made during the ¥ 
past fifteen years on Mendelian lines. The * 
Sweet Peas and yarious vegetables growing, @ 
for exhibition were a revelation to the party. te 


“- 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—Mr. Brian Oy 
Wynne, 19, Bedford Chambers, . Covent Vea 
Garden, W.C. 2, who has been secretary ‘of 7% 
this fund for the, past twenty-one years, and 
widely known in horticultural circles for over 





half a century, begs the hospitality of our y| 
columns to assure his many friends that he — 









is in no way connected with the person bear- 
ing the same surname who was recently ,re- ie 
manded at Bow Street Police Court .on 
charges of embezzlement. 
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ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—guskin. 





Correspondence relating'to Wome.t's Interests should be addre-sed to ’ Flora,” GARDENING ILLusTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


MORE ABOUT HERB CULTURE. 
Ior women whose incomes have dwindled in 
inverse proportion to the cost of living, the 
possibilities of herb farming are worthy of 
consideration. This industry possesses 
several distinct advantages over other profes- 
sions. It is essentially work for the educated 
woman, If is not an overcrowded profes- 
sion, nor is it likely to be for some time to 
come. 


How to TRAIN.—There are two or three ways 
of training for this interesting profession. 
The first is the obvious one—to take a 
course at a School of Medicinal Herb Grow- 
ing. This, where possible, is the wisest plan, 
and, if you are desirous of obtaining a post 
later on as instructress in the art, it is the 
only course to he advised. If, however, you 





instruction is, of course, essential. The 
varieties of herbs are so numerous, and the 
properties of each are so distinctly different, 
that to gain a thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject would certainly take a couple-of years. 
But a couple of menths should suflice to ac- 
quire enough knowledge to know what plants 
are in season and in demand, what they look 
like, and what parts are of value ; when to 
gather them ; how to gather them ; and how 
to dispose of the crops. 

COMMON SENSE A GREAT FACTOR.—Common 
Sense is a qualification that is as essential to 
the herb farmer as to the gardener. It is, 
obviously, a risky thing to play about with 
weeds and herbs unless one has a practical 
knowledge of what one is doing. They are 
tricky things, and all have different caprices. 
Some are gathered early, some late; some 





Students at “The Whins” Medicinal Herb. School. 


are only anxious to start herb-growing on a 
small scale, a home coursexis quite possible. 
If, for instance, your land or garden, or even 
the- surrounding countryside, is peculiarly 
prolific of a certain plant—Valerian, per- 
haps, or Coltsfoot, or Fennel—you can study 
the habits of the plants in question in your 
own home through the medium of pamphlets 
and articles. There are pamphlets to be had 
dealing with almost every medicinal plant 
that exists. Besides this, there are special 
articles to be obtained detailing the habits, 
medicinal properties, market values, ete., of 
each plant. Then you can have lessons on 
the plants: you have decided to cultivate? 
This is a practical method of starting on a 
small scale to utilise spare ground for the 
growing of herbs. 

STARTING A HERB FARM.—To start a proper 
herb farm on one’s own, a fuller course of 





are only of use when withered and old; 
others must be plucked in their prime. The 
leaves are useful in one plant, the roots valu- 
able in another, the flowers only may be used 
in another. But these little peculiarities 
only make the study all the more absorbing 
and interesting. 

STUDY THE MARKETS.—Onvce you have mas- 
tered the habits of the plants you have de- 
cided to cultivate, you can study your mar- 
ket, and learn where to send your material, 
when to send it, and what price to expect. 
There is plenty of material about you to be 
had just for the gathering, and on this ac 
count it is wise to make a study of the dif- 
ferent plants that are naturalised in your 
district. 

Rep VaALeRiAN.—Most of us know and re- 
cognise the common red. Valerian.- If erows 
on...our walls,, and  naturalises freely 


We pick it for a wild flower, 
and like its faint, sweet odour. But how 
many of us find that same sweet perfume 
reminiscent of the rather evil-smelling, dull 
brown, disagreeable medicine the doctors 


in some parts. 


prescribe for hysteria or nervous break- 
down? 
GROW HERBS TO SUIT THE SOIL.—Not least 


among the advantages of herb-growing is that 
there is a crop to suit all soils, and if you 
do not wish to dig your soil to suit your 
herbs, you can plant those that suit your soil. 
Another interesting point is that crops 
mature quickly, and it is not difficult to ar- 
range for a cycle of crops. If your duties 
prevent you taking a full course at a proper 
drug school, you will find it fairly easy to 
make a start on the lines I have prescribed. 
Granted the will to succeed, and a thorough 
knowledge of your subject, there is no 
reason why you should not make every spot 
at your disposal yield its profits in a harvest 
of herbs. 

The immense number and variety of the 


drugs to be obtained thus will prevent the 
herb-farming profession from being over- 
erowded, and it also makes it possible for 


one to specialise, and only grow one or two 


species. The opening of the gates of this 
branch of science to our sex will be a boon 
and a blessing to those of us who cannot 


make profit out of the garden, and who have 
time and ground to cultivate herbs for the 
good of the nation, and, incidentally, for the 
bank balance. Ree ORD 


MIGNONETTE IN THE GARDEN. 


AMONG the attractions of the open garden 
one of the best is a bed of Mignonette. In 
one large garden I had charge of for many 
years I had to cover the surface of some large 
Rose-beds near the mansion with Mignonette. 
Some may say: ‘‘ How can Mignonette be 
sown in a Rose-bed?’ My method was to 
sow, at the end of April, a given number of 
4-inch pots with a kind that gave the most 
perfume, placing the pots in a cold-pit. When 
large enough, these were planted out among 
the Roses, when they quickly covered the sur- 
face of the beds. In some gardens it is diffi- 
cult to get Mignonette to grow by sowing it in 
the open, and in soils deficient of lime all the 
more so. It is astonishing the space that ean 
be covered when a few pots of good, healthy 
plants are planted out 2 feet apart in suitable 
There isa consideriuble difference in the 
scent of some kinds of Mignonette compared 


soil. 


with others. Undoubtedly great improve- 
ments have been made in size and colour, 
often at the expense of scent. No one can 


deny this when he sees inany kinds growing 
side by side. I have often heard people say 
they could see no difference in the colour of 
various Mignonettes. In a large trial the 
kinds are most diversified in height, habit, 
and scent, as well as colour. For the open 
garden a kind that grows freely is more useful 
than the varieties that-are dwarf and sturdy. 
These latter give enormous spikes, but do not 
branch much. For cutting, a free-growing, 
well-branched kind is the best. I haye found 
in late autumn, Mignonette of the greatest 
value to fill vases in the house. When tall 
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and branching,. Mignonette is excellent when 
cut in good big branches, placing them in the 
vases alone. In this way it is far more 
beautiful than when cut in small bits or used 
with other flowers. Miles’ Hybrid Spiral 
has much to recommend it, and is still hard 
to beat. The Golden Queen types many ad- 
mire, while the Machet types, of which Bis- 
marek and others are forms, are splendid for 
pots. 1D: 

Mignonette.—In some places a difficulty is 
occasionally experienced with this favourite 
plant, and sometimes, it is alleged, the seeds 
do not even germinate. In one such case, 
having noticed an exceptionally large num- 
ber of chaffinches present, I recommended 
the dressing of the seeds with red lead ; and 
this was found to remove the difficulty. The 
finches had, as I thought, picked the seeds 
when sown, or immediately after germi- 
nation had taken place. In other instances 
failures have been traced to sowing in very 
loose soil. If the bed tis at all loose, it 
ought to be made very firm by treading or by 
beating with the back of a spade. After 
sowing, rake very lightly, in order to cover 
the seeds, and again repeat the firming pro- 
cess. Thin early and severely, a foot from 
plant to plant being quite close enough. Some 
of the older kinds of Mignonette are much 
sweeter than the newer giant-flowered kinds. 

The Madonna Liiy (Lilium candidum).— 
Many people who plant this old-time Lily fail 
with it. In not a few instances this may be 
in consequenee of the bulbs having been. 
planted, either at the wrong time, or where 
the drainage is imperfect and the sun cannot 
reach them. Probably there is more mis- 
apprehension in reference to the time of 
planting of this bulb than any other. When 
planting is deferred until quite late in the 
autumn, or spring, disappointment frequently 
follows. The ideal spot for Lilium candidum 
is on a well-drained sunny border in a not 
too heavy soil. Here, again, one cannot lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule, as I have seen 
quite recently clumps growing and flowering 
as well in heavy soil as in light, sandy 
ground. Everyone agrees that if this Liby is 
doing well the less the bulbs are disturbed the 
better,-and my experience corroborates this. 
It is, of course, essential sometimes to move 
them, but, even then. it is well to do so as 
soon as possible after they have finished 
blooming, and with the minimum of disturb- 
ance. On several occasions I have removed 
the outer bulbs in a clump and left the centre 
ones, without any detriment to the latter. 

NM % % 

East windows.—These are the most ate 
able for plant culture all the year through, a 
in spring they catch the first beams of i 
morning sun, and in summer the inmates 
escape the fierce heat which prevails from 
noon till 38 p.m. Plants grown in such win- 
dows, with the exception of Ferns, rarely 
require shading; whereas, on the south and 
west, all kinds of fine-leaved plants absolutely 
need if for several hours, and many flowering 
plants are the better for being screened from 
the fiercest rays of a summer sun. I have 
seen Ferns grown to great perfection, the 
fronds exhibiting the deep lustrous hue indi- 
cative of perfect content with their position, 
and I have seen them looking yellow and 
miserable, the difference in condition being 
simply due to the absence or otherwise of 
shade from the sun just when its rays fall 
most directly upon them. In winter, plants 
in cool rooms require but little air, but in the 
constantly-heated apartment which serves as 
i storehouse for tender plants, or such as 
fear frost, the temperature is apt to rise too 
high in periods of mild weather if some air is 
not given, and plants which ought to be rest- 
ing are making spasmodic efforts to grow 
which render them unfit for a vigofous effort 
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when the proper time arrives. The weakly 
condition which many window plants exhibit 
the year through is frequently caused by un- 
due confinement and stimulation at the rest- 
ing period. 

* * 

Insect pests.—The most formidable enemy 
that outdoor gardeners have to contend with 
is green-fly, but as the plants grown in the 
dwelling are comparatively few, and are 
always under the eye of the owner, there is 
no difficulty in keeping it off, or, at any rate, 
in destroying it as soon as it makes its 
appearance. A great many insecticides are 
in use, and .in skilful. hands they are 
efficacious, but their use is fraught with 
danger to the inexperienced, as the strength 
of solution which plants will bear without 
injury must be varied according to their re- 
spective natures. Tobacco-powder, on the 
contrary, is sufficiently deadly, and is quite 
safe. Green-fly comes on the young growing 
shoots and tender leaves, mostly on the under 
surfaces, and if allowed to remain and bree d, 
the sap is drawn out and the progress of the 
plant is checked. As soon as one fly is seen 
dust all the tender portions of the plant, and 
allow the dust to remain on for some days, 
which will either kill or drive away the 
destructive little creatures. Red-spider is a 
minute insect which breeds on the under sur- 
face of the leaves, and which, if left alone, 
causes the foliage to assume a reddish tinge. 
It only comes in hot, dry weather, and is apt 
to infest Fuchsias, Paris Daisies, Verbenas, 
and Lantanas when grown in the full sun. 
Starved plants are more liable to it than 
such as are well fed and otherwise in a 
healthy state. A simple antidote for this is 
cold water, getting it well on to the under- 
sides of the leaves by means.of a syringe or 
rosed water-pot. If the plants are well 
moistened in this way two or three times a 
week in hot weather red‘spider will never 
harm them. 
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Keeping grave! paths clean.—I have just 
been spending a profitable week-end on my 
gravel paths, which were beginning to assume 
a somewhat neglected aspect. The only effec- 
tive way to keep them clean is continuous 
hand-weeding, and though people often try to 
persuade me that weed-killer is swifter and 
surer, Iam not any too sure, from obse rving 
Iny neighbour’s garden, that that method is 
either effective or particularly cheap. There 
is no doubt that hand-weeding is tedious, but 
if once seeding of the weeds can be prevented 
it is worth spending several hours to get rid 
of them. 

é . * * 

Garden poles. — Recent storms have prob- 
ably played havoc amongst pergolas, and 
garden poles of all kinds need to be carefully 
examined before further onslaughts bring 
about a collapse. One naturally hesitates to 
disturb the new blossom and the young buds 
that are now spreading their glory over arch 
and bower, but a judicious shoring up now 
Will, in most cases, prove adequate until 
later in the year, when the job may be 
tackled in earnest with new timber. Tt is 
very uncertain that timber. will become 
cheaper, and’ for this reason, and to make 
good any depredations of the weather, it is 
advisable to purchase requirements now. 
W. Bignell and Son, whose advertisement 
appears on another page, tell us that they 
now have a well-assorted stock of poles, and 
can quote most advantageously to large 

buyers. 





Ae * * 

Protecting tall plants.— -Make sure that 
your tall annuals and herbaceous perennials 
wre well staked against the heavy and devyas- 
tating thunder shower rs which we so often get 
at this time of year. Five minutes hail will 
ruin a flower border and reduce it to a scene 
of desolation if something is not done to 


your holiday begins. 
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guard against this happening. A stout stick 
and thick en ‘ed twine will provide ample 
protection against the heaviest onslaught of 
rain. 

% 6 * 

Earwigs in Rambiers.—Sprays of Crimson 
Rambler Jook charming in a bowl, but if you 
want to bring them into the house free of 
earwigs, which they are very apt to harbour, 
shake the blooms well out of doors first. The 
earwigs are cunningly hidden inside the fold- 
ing petals, and are not visible at once, but 
they soon begin to drop on to the table when, 
the Roses are placed in the vase, 
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Bringing on Celery.—An occasional water- 
ing of liquid manure applied to the Celery 
trench will cause the plants to make 
vigorous growth and produce healthy stalks. 
The importance of plenty of water for this 
crop can hardly‘be exaggerated. Owing to 
its shallow-rooting habit Celery is apt to dry 
out quickly if there is any real drought 
unless water is supplied artificially. 

Nicotine spray.—I find from a new price 
list which has recently come into my hands 
that Edward Cook and Co., of Bow, are 
developing a comprehensive horticultural 
branch to their soap business, which has been 
in existence over 150 years. Besides their 
‘nicotine spray,’’? which has been their lead- 
ing line, they now offer such lines as nicotine 
Hop-wash, nicotine caustic winter spray for 
fruit-trees, tree-banding compound, and fumi- 
gating compound, in addition to fertilisers 
and soil insecticides and other commodities. 
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A good Lettuce.—Now is the time to make a 
sowing of a winter Lettuce which will last 
on into September and even to the beginning 
of October, when frosty nights are liable to 
occur. The brown-leaved Continuity Lettuce 
is an excellent one to sow in late summer, 
as if the plants are, well established before 
the autumn sets in they will last right on inte 
the cold weather. 

Galium.—The wild Galium or 
out in’ bloom*> now and looks 


Bedstraw is 
particularly 


attractive when used for table decoration. It. 


can be mixed with almost any other flower, 
but for a wild-flower scheme of ornamenta- 
tion the small yellow St. John’s Wort pro- 
duces: a very charming effect. 
I write is a vase of flowers arranged in this 
manner, which is a delight to the eye. 

i 2K 

Fnbreasing Tufted Pansies.—Take a few 
Pansy and Viola cuttings this month before 

It is just as well to get 
them gradually, as it does not interfere so 
much with the flowering of the plant.. Cut 
off a shoot 2 inches to 3 inehes long, making 
a slanting cut just below a node or joint. 
Pull off the lower leaves and any flower-buds 
which there may be. Make.” hole in the soil 
with a strong piece of stick, and press the 
cutting firmly in, 

oS * * 

Spinach feeding.—One or two waterings of 
liquid 
Spinach Beet from bolting off to seed, and 
will tend to the production of leafy growth. 
In dry weather especially Spinach has this 
annoying trick of producing flowering spikes, 
and when once that happens the 
the leaves suffers very much. 

Ho ade ove 


Window boxes often 


need to be 
weather, especially if they face north or east. 
If the plants are firmly packed in the soil, as 
they should be, 


moisture well, and much more successful re- 
sults will be obtained. j 
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Before me: as - 


manure will prevent your rows of — 


get very little rain — 
owing to the protection of the house, and 
watered regularly even after rainy — 


the boxes will retain the — 





quality of 4 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Some Fragrant Shrubs. 


WE might with advantage pay more attention 
to the many and varied fragrant shrubs, for 
nothing is more delightful when strolling 
round a garden than to be regaled with the 
odours which pervade the air where sweet- 
smelling plants are grown in quantity. 

Upon the turf or in the ‘* wilderness,’’ by 


stream or woodland walk, we might have 


fragrant shrubs in masses, and they would 
pour out odours as rich and variable as the 


subjects which emit them. The Lavender 

one of the sweetest of dwarf hardy shrubs, 
but hardly anyone thinks of planting it when 
making a shrubbery. It is beautiful when in 
bloom, as everyone knows, but so it is when 
out of flower, as the eye finds repose in, and 
never tires of looking upon its soft-cushioned 
masses of silver-grey foliage. This is one of 
the things that might be boldly used in the 
foreground of the shrubbery between the 
taller shrubs and the turf; and, moreover, 
planting shrubbery margins with ‘such things 
as these would render digging unnecessary. 
Another sweet thing of the same grey colour 
is the Lavender Cotton (Santolina). It has 
yellow Daisy-like, flowers in summer. Then 
there is the Rosemary, whieh no garden 
should be without. It always looks fresh in 
its dark green dress of richly-scented leaves. 
Probably these three things are the most ac- 
commodating of all the scented shrubs, for 
they will flourish upon hot, dry, stony soils 
where little else would grow. Equally as 
sweet and hardy are the different forms of 
the Southernwood (Artemisia); in fact, this is 
quite a large genus, of which it is rare to see 


a single member in gardens. Comptonia 
asplenifolia is a hardy, spreading, bushy 


shrub with elegant Fern-like foliage, which 
gives off a delightful odour when touched. It 
is called the Pern-leaved Gale. Then there is 
the Bog Myrtle or Sweet Gale (Myrica), so 
suitable for wet situations. Many of the 
herbs might be used, especially such things as 
Marjoram, Camomile, ete. The Sweet Bay is 
one of the finest of scented shrubs, and 

valuable evergreen too. Upon warm soils it 
forms quite a tree as much as 40 feet high. 
The Sweet Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) has a 
perfume which all appreciate: It is one of 
the most useful scented shrubs for cutting. 
Although considered and usually treated as a 
greenhouse plant, it will live out of doors in 
many southern gardens, especially if planted 
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against a warm wall. -Even raised from cut- Mimulus Bartonianus.—Ior the mixed 


tings in spring and planted out in May it 


rapidly grows into a bush, with plenty of 
young shoots for cutting. If strikes very 


2asily. 

The Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla) 
has a delightful odour. It is a half-hardy 
shrub in most situations, but would. probably 
prove hardy in favoured spots in the west and 
south of England... It forms a spreading bush 
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New white Clove Carnation. 
(See page 442.) 


about + feet high, and the shoots are termi- 
nated by a little spike of pale flowers, but 
they are dull and ineffective. The merit of 
the plant is its fragrance, and as it can be 
readily struck from cuttings and grows freely 
upon warm soils it should be treated as half- 
hardy, and young stock be raised and planted 
out every year. Junipers and Escallonia 
macrantha have also a nice fragrance, whilst 
in the Rose family there is a variety of deli- 
cate odours in the leaves as well as the 
flowers, the. best known and most appreciated 
being the Sweet Brier, which should be found 
in every garden, : 


border this is a valuable plant, which, devoid 
of coarseness, grows about 2 feet in height, 
and is a mass of ‘colour, which extends over 
a long ‘period. The flowers, abundantly pro- 
duced, are of a bright rose-pink, with orange 
throat. It is a most desirable plant, and 
provides a touch of colour all too rarely 
seen.—h). M. 

Adonis aleppica.—This beautitul annual, 
discovered in the region of Aleppo, Syria, is 
now in bloom. The eight-pet: ied flowers 
are each from 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, 
and carried erect, the colour of the richest 
blood-red, and of a velvety texture. The 
plants are at present about a foot in height, 
branching freely, after the manner of 
Cosmos, the fine, feathery foliage a perfect 
setting to the brilliant single flowers.— 
H. M. 

Campanula elegans.—The plant grown in 
Edinburgh Royal Botanic Gardens under the 
above name appears to be the true species, 
and not the form of C. rapunculoides often 
supplied under the same title. It is rather 
an attractive plant, growing a foot or so high, 
with narrow leaves and flowers coming from 
the axils, and forming a spike when fully 
out. It may give some trouble in the way 
of running at the root, but is otherwise pro- 
mnising.—S. ARNOTT. 

Michaelmas Daisies, disbudding.—I think 
most people who grow Michaelmas Daisies do 
not regard size of blossom as any great 
qualification, but when one notices in trade 
lists the word ‘* nice for disbudding,”’ after 
the name of some particular variety, one 
wonders where the advantage comes ins To 
my mind, mere size in relation to these 
charming autumnal flowers is of no import, 
as it is quantity for cutting rather than big- 
ness of individual bloom we should aim at.—- 
TOWNSMAN. 

Viola cornuta Thuringia. 
free-flowering form of V. cornuta, and is 
quite distinct from any other. Dwarf in 
habit and slightly spreading, the variety has 
not the somewhat straggling character of 
the type, and its flowers, purple as regurds 
the upper petals and white in the lower 
make a very telling effect. V. ec. Thuringia 
is very free flowering, so much so, that the 
foliage is almost entirely hidden by the 
blooms, and, while it comes fairly true from 
seed, it is better to rely upon propagation 
by means of cuttings. The plants do not at- 
fain to their full perfection until their second 
year,—KIRK 
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Raoulia glabra.—Spreading over a large 
stone, and in full bloom, this little plant 
looks. well on the rock garden, where its 
numerous small white, — everlasting-like 
flowers are seen to advantage as they emerge 
from among the pale green, glabrous leaves. 
—M. SN. 

Pink Gladys Cranfield.—This single hybrid 
Dianthus has been praised a good. deal in 
catalogues, but, though it is undoubtedly a 
fine flower when just open, it has one serious 
defect—or, at least, I find it so—in that after 
it has been open for a short time, the petals 
tend. to fall apart, spoiling the symmetry of 
the flower, and giving it a lop-sided appear- 
anee. Apart from this fault, I find it quite 
a desirable thing,,of sturdy growth and very 
free flowering, as well as fragrant.—NorrH 
LONDON. 

Cautleya (Rosccea) lutea,—There is a small 
sroup of this plant in the Edinburgh Royal 
Botanic Gardens, which was coming into 
flower in the early days of July. It bears 
yellow flowers om planits 9 inches or a little 
more in height. It is not at all well known, 
and fails to find a place im most ‘works of 
reference. In the Inder Kewensis~ the 
generic name is spelled Cautlea, and is re- 
ferred to Rosca, and the species is there re- 
corded as R. lutea. Doubtless the Edin- 
burgh authorities have good reasons for re- 
taining it as ‘Cautleya. It was doing very 
well in a flat pocket well down in the rock 
garden.—S. ARNOTT. 

Cistus Sunrise or Sunset.—This Rock Rose, 
of whose origin I am ignorant, was well in 
bloom in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens the 
other day, and is well worth looking after 
by those who wre fond of the genus. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not too hardy in Edinburgh, 
and, although it stands many winters, it is 
found advisable to keep a few young plants 
struck from cuttings to replace old ones if 
lost in an unfavourable season. Its colour 
is described in some lists as rosy-carmine, 
and this is fairly accurate. The plant gene- 
rally is from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The same 
plant appears in lists as ‘* Sunrise’? and 
‘ Sunset.’’—S. ARNOTT. 


Plagianthus Lyalli.—This beautiful shrub 
is now (July 21st) flowering freely. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and, although fairly 
hardy,.a somewhat sheltered position should 
be. chosen, otherwise iit may be cut fo. the 
ground level during a prolonged period of 
severe frost. The specimens here are from 
10 feet to 12 feet high and through, and have 
come through several winters unharmed. The 
long growths of the past season are the ones 
which are now clothed with numbers of 
large, delicate, single white flowers, with a 
central bunch of golden stamens. The large, 
heant-shaped, and rather downy leaves are of 
a pale green, which give this lovely shrub a 
distinct appearance. For cutting, the large, 
loose sprays are excellent.—SuSSEx. 

Lavatera Olbia.—Many different opinions 
have. been expressed about this plant, some 
holding it to be a fine, handsome thing, while 
others characterise it as a dingy weed. It 
may be that there are ‘different forms in cul- 
tivation, but my idea is that soil and posi- 
tion have a great deal to do with the results 
obtained. Recently I saw several fine plants 
srowing on a raised and rather sandy bed, 
and they looked glorious. It is, of course, 
well known that soil makes a great differ- 
ence to many plants. I have had it in ordi- 
nary loam, and, though it grows vigorously 
and flowers freely,.the blooms. are nothing 
like so fine or so bright as those on the plants 
above referred to. There is no doubt, too, 
that proximity to the sea favourably affects 
the coloration of some plants, notably’ the 
Eryngiums, and this fact may have some- 
thing to do with the divergenice of opinion as 
to the worth of this Mallow.—Norru Don- 
DON. 
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The Japanese Hawthorn (Raphiolepis 
japonica).—Growing into a large, rounded 
bush, when a few years old, this evergreen 
flowers with great freedom. The rather glossy 
leaves are of a stout and leathery texture. 
The flowers, each 2 inch across, pure 
white ‘and sweetly scented, are produced 
during June and July in terminal clusters 


from 8 inches to 4 inches in length. It ap- 
pears to be quite hardy in the Southern 
Counties, and I have recently met with 


several handsome bushes of it growing, gene- 
rally among other shrubs where a_ iiltle 
Shelter was provided, and in every ease it 
was blooming with the greatest profusion.— 
Oneill lee 


Sweet Peas which scald.—Certain. Sweet 
Peas, and among them some of the. finest 
crimson and scarlet shades; scald very badly 
when the sun is strong. Some of these are 
catalogued as being sunproof, and, while 
this may be so in isolated cases, it is not 
generally a correct description. Except, 
therefore, for the exhibitor and for those 
who are prepared to shade these easily 
scorched varieties by wsing scrim or tiffany, 
these varieties are practically useless. Why, 
then, are such Sweet Peas perpetuated? There 
are sO many varieties of the popular flower 
that it seems quite unnecessary to include 
in seed lists sorts which are not thoroughly 
reliable.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Rubus nutkanus,—Although a fine, hand- 
some plant, with broad, ample folinge and 
large, pure white -blossoms, care. should he 
exercised in planting it, on account of its 
propensity for spreading in all directions by 
underground (suckers. If, however, “this 
habit is borne in mind, and a suitable posi- 
tion away from the power to do harm to 
weaker neighbours canbe - assured, ‘it is 
quite a desirable thing, and a group of it is 
sure to give pleasure in) June, when it. is 
covered with its handsome flowers. I must 
confess to a liking for these strong-growing, 
vigorous plants, which are capable of making 
striking effects, and it ‘often only needs. a 
little forethought before planting to ensure 
their being a constant joy instead of being 
regarded as a nuisance.—W. ©. C. 


Verbena chamedrifolia.—To see this 
lovely trailing plant at its, best ‘a sunny posi- 
tion should be chosen, such as the front of a 
bed, raised above the ground level or along 
the fringe of a retaining wall, over which the 
wiry, creeping stems may fall. It is an old 
but very rare plant, yet its intense searlet; 
flowers, borne in rosettes each 2 inches to. 3 
inches across, at the ends of the growths, pro- 
vide one of the most beautiful and fasecinnt- 
ing effects in the flower. garden. Among 
small plants there is nothing to equal it in 
brilliant colouring, another point not to be 
lost sight of being that.it is well-nigh hardy. 
It is easily struck from cuttings in gentle 
warmth in spring, these making excellent 
plants for furnishing sunny — positions, 
whether in the rock garden or flower gar- 
den, the following summer.—E. MarkuaM, 








Hippeastrums flowering in the open. — Tt 
may interest some of your readers to know 
some Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) bulbs flowered 
this year out of doors. Last year I planted 
some twelve bulbs about a foot below the 
surface against a black board fence, and this 
spring they came up and flowered.. IT had 
six good heads of bloom and three smaller. 
They had no covering during the winter. I 


. have been’ erossing the Amaryllis for some 


years, and, owing to the shortage of coal, I 
kept them the last three years in a green: 
house without a fire, and laid newspapers 
over the pots for the winter, and they 
flowered well in May. I had seventy large 
potsful in bloom brought into the house. 
They began to flower in May, having had no 
heat at all. I find the best way to grow 
them is to keep them in as small pots as it 
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is possible to plant ‘the bulbs in, and to pot 
very firmly. I have at last succeeded in pro- 
ducing a pink one, the same colour as a 
Belladonna Lily. it is only a two-year bulb, 
very sinall at present, but doing well.—L.H. 
HamMmMonp, St. /abians, Newmarket. 


Desfonitainea spinesa.—I enciose you a cut- 
ting from The Times, July 14th. Why head 
the account of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting with ‘* A rare shrub“from 
the Andes’? It makes one look for ‘eoae+ 
thing new and rare. It is most misleading. 
While not wishing to detract from its beauty, 
there is not a garden, worth calling such, iu 
South Devon that has not got it. I could 
show the writer of the article thirty speti- 
mens in various gardens, each from 2 feet te 
® feet high, all growing in the open, and ‘all 
flowering. It will grow in any soil, but 
must have partial shade and be well: shel 
tered. Cuttings root freely.—SaLcomsg, Sz 
Devon. 


Alstroemerias.—The dry season seenis to 
have suited these, ais ‘they are blooming more 
freely than they sometimes do in my London 
garden. ,They .are always welcome when 
they-come.into. flower, and few things are 
better for cutting for the house, the long, 
stiff stems and lasting qualities making them 
particularly serviceable. I find them very 
difficult to transplant satisfactorily, and it is 
undoubtedly best to raise them from seed 
when increase is desired. Sown in the 
autumn, they will bloom. the second year 
after sowing. ‘There is no difficulty in their 
culture, provided the site is well drained 
and the position sunny ; but, should the win- 
ter be severe, it is well to cover them with a 
muleh of leaves or ashes, as some protection 
from. possible injury.—N. ‘L. 

Carpet bedding.—Towards the end of July 
I paid a visit to two public gardens. One 
was gay with Delphiniums, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, Sweet. Williams, “Tufted Pansies, 
Erigerons,-and Roses. It was a place of de- 
light, despite. the somewhat, gloomy day. It 
was even. more to me, ‘because it spoke of a 
beauty yet to be in the promise of Gladioli, 








Starworts, Tritomas, and other things that 


will gladden the eyes in the autumn days. 
The other garden was different. It was pain- 
fully formal; each plant was ina line with 
others, .row upon row, ori circle within a 
circle. There were prim Pelargoniums, 
Echeverias in, faultless precision, and Dobe- 
lias surrounded by the dwarfest~ of white 
Alyssum, while other beds were empty at that 
date (July 22nd). -Why?- Oh, only because 
the weather had been too cold to risk the 
pianting out of the even more formal Alter- 
nanthera and Coleuses. Truly. carpet bed- 
ding dies hard !—TowNsMAN. 


Campanula _ cochiearifolia of gardens.— 
Under this name there is in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, a beautiful, 


well-grown littl carpet of a dwarf Cam- 
panwa which has aroused a good deal of dis- 
cussion, but which is easily identified by this 
name, under which it may be found in gar- 
dens. Cultivators of this Bellflower put it 
down as a form of C. Bellardi, which is said 
to comprise the plant we know as C. pumila’ 
or pusilla. It certainly belongs to this samé 
variable group, but for purposes of identifica- 
tion, and for those who wish to secure it, 
this plant is best spoken of as above. 
only a few inches high, with small, glossy 
foliage, short, fine, wire-like stems only 2 


inches or 3 inches high, as a rule, but some- — 


times more, and bears exquisite little blue 
bells, which droop gracefully over the leaves. 
It is of free growth, and is very beautiful on 
a flat bit of the rock garden, or for planting 
between stones. It appreciates a little top- 
dressing with fine grit and sandy loam in 
spring, and so exquisite a dwarf Bellflower 
well deserves this slight ,attention,—S. 
ARNOTT. 
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FRUIT. 


Pium Coe’'s Golden Drop. 


Tus well-known and_ highly-prized. Gage 
Plum has long been grown in our gardens, 
and wherever there is a demand for high- 
quality fruit late in the season Golden Drop 
is invariably found. Many sorts which sur- 
pass ‘it in point of cropping have been raised 
since its introduction, but in all other 
respects it has no rival, 
Equal to of the 


Aucust 





many Gages in flavour 


when thoroughly ripe, it is highly appre- 
ciated for dessert, while for cooking, pre- 


serving, and bottling it is held in great esti- 
mation. The fruits also possess the good pro- 
perties of hanging late, if required, on the 
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longed. It also crops well when grown as a 
cordon, also as a standard in warm districts. 
In this case the fruits are smaller, but are 
very highly coloured. ‘ 





Ripening Melons. 


ONLY by actual tasting can one realise the 
difference in the flavour of Melons cut from 
plants in good health and those in poor con- 
dition. But it is so great as to make it worth 
while to do all that is possible to.prevent the 
plants from declining in vigour until their 
work is finished. Under ideal conditions and 
treatment a second crop from the plants is 
very often obtained. Not that I wish to 
advocate this as a regular practice, because 
it is hetter to have a batch of young plants in 
readiness for putting out when.the first crop 





Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. 


trees after maturity is reached, or they will 
keep in good condition for a considerable 
time if earefully gathered and laid out on a 
shelf or stood in boxes in the fruit-room. 
Under these conditions they have been. kept 
till near ‘the end of the year without 
deterioration. 

AS may be seen by the illustration, it is a 
large, handsome - shaped fruit, much = re- 
sembling one of its reputed parents—White 
Magnum Bonum—and when fully ripe the 
skin on the exposed parts becomes speckled 
with reddish spots. The other supposed 
parent was Green -Gage, which, if correct, 
accounts for the luscious flavour of the off- 
spring. The best results in regard to size and 
keeping are derived from wall-trained trees, 
and so accommodating is the variety that it 
can with success be grown.on aspects va rying 
from east to that of due north, by which 
means its season of use is considerably .pro- 





is over. Whether in houses or frames, 
moderate ventilation is the best. Excessive 


use of the yentilators has a tendency to pro- 
mote too dry an atmosphere, and with it the 
Appearance of the greatest enemy of the 
melon—red spider. Up to the beginning of 
the ripening stage a moist - growing 
atmosphere should be the rule, but nothing 
can be said in favour of too much syringing, 
and in dull weather it is quite unnecessary. 
Sun heat is more beneficial in its influence on 
healthy growth than can be imagined. On 
no account must the roots up to this period 
suffer through want of water. The stimu- 
lating effect that periodical top-dressing has 
on growth should not be forgotten. Under no 
system of feeding can new roots be en- 
couraged as they are .\by these means. As 
evidence of this, place some pieces of slate 
on the surface of the bed, and in the course 
of a week or so raise them, and note howethe 
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roots have congregated beneath. While too 
much over-crowding of the foliage ought not 
to be permitted, the surplus should never be 
cut ruthlessly away. Besides being a source 
of canker, it is the wrong method to pursue. 
The one that brings the least evil in its train 
is that of timely pinching all that is not: re- 
quired. When the fruit shows signs of 
netting less water is necessary, but not to the 
extent of. causing the foliage to-flag, and the 
atmosphere must be kept rather on the dry 
side, with a freer ventilation. The last stage 
is reached when the odour peculiar to ripen- 
ing fruit is detected, and from then until the 
stalk shows that it is ready for parting from 
the fruit the ventilators should never be 
closed entirely, for a little night air isa great 
flavour improver. If the weather is dull and 
cold employ a little heat to create a free 
circulation of air. «After the fruits have been 
cut a better finish is obtained by placing them 
in a cool room for a couple of days. Some 
yarieties are more subject to 

CRACKING than others, the thinner-skinned 
ones generally being immune. temedies in 
such cases are obviously useless. The evil 
must be prevented, and this can best be done 
by finding out the eause. Having regard to 
the nature of this disfigurement it is reason- 
able to assume it to be due to an oversight 
in watering. The roots may have been too 
dry sometime during the period when the 
fruits are swelling, and then on water being 
given a sudden flow of sap results over the 
whole plant, the bulk of which goes to the 
fruit; and when these are hard-rinded it 
causes a burst in the weakest spot. Scarlet- 
fleshed varieties are among the first to show 
this failing. Other attributable causes might 
possibly be traced to over-heating in the 
absence of proper ventilation, and also to 
excessive atmospheric moisture, although in 
the case of a heat-loving subject like the 
Melon it is not suggested these conditions, 
unless carried to excess, would of themselves 
cause the trouble without the aid of the 
former defect. Care must be taken to keep 
the roots at an even moisture as far as pos- 
sible. 

CANKER is the commonest and most for- 
midable evil the Melon-grower has to con- 
tend with. It usually attacks the main 
stem first, just above the soil, when the fruit 
is beginning to net, and unless it is checked 
the .plant collapses shortly afterwards. 
There is no certain cure, but partial remedies 
may be adopted with reasonable hopes. of 
saving the crop. Immediately the disease is 
noticed rub on the affected parts quicklime 
and flowers of sulphur as often as-is neces- 
sary to dry up the wound. When badly 
attacked carefully scrape out the matter and 
fill the cavity with the same mixture, and be 
careful to keep the stem perfectly dry. To a 
certain extent it is probable that its appear- 
ance may be traced to a bruise, or to constant 
wetting of that part. of the plant. For the 
latter reason it is not wise to water the soil 
too near the. collar, using the syringe ag 
little as possible after the fruit is half 
developed. ae 





Hardy fruit.—A beginning has been made 
with the summer pruning. Growths, despite 
the check received by the trees in the late 
spring, are quite healthy and numerous. 
Pear-trees are dealt with first, and the prac- 
tice is to attend to the upper parts, leaving 
an interval of ten days or thereby before do- 
ing the remainder ofthe tree. Plums on 
walls must necessarily be attended to, and 


although few trees resent the knife in the 
same degree, yet ‘the forewood must be 
thinned and. the growths , regulated. If 


stopped at the fifth leaf from the base of the 
shoots good results ought to’ follow. It is 
rather disheartening. to notice, as the work 
goes-on, that, all round, the yield will be 
insignificant and, with few exceptions, 
practically a failure. Any spare time will be 
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devoted to watering the wall trees with weak 
stimulant in order if possible, to restore the 
balance and encourage them for 
seasop.—W. McG. 


Autumn Treatment of Raspberries. 
RASPBERRIES, after the fruits are gathered, 
are often allowed to take their chance, but 
such treatment is not conducive to the for- 
mation of strong growths for next year’s 
supply of fruit. No time after fruiting should 
be lost im giving the canes more recom to de- 
velop by removing the old fruiting canes and 
useless suckers. There are often serious 
complaints as to Raspberries failing, the 
canes dwindling, the fruits poor and only 
half ithe size they should be. This occurs in 
both heavy and light land. One reason, is 
allowing the plants fo occupy the same 
ground foo long. On ¢lay land the roots go 
down in search of food, only to find the sub- 
soil worse than the surface, and then decay 
of the fruiting canes occurs, no matter how 
carefully pruned and. fed. On light soil 
much the same happens. There is no feeding 
material in the soil, and in this ease heavy 
surface mulehing must be given twice a year 
to keep the canes in a healthy state. Of 
course, all the mulching in the world does 
not get the plants into good condition once 
they have gone wrong. It is useless to feed 
Raspberries and to allow the old fruiting 
‘emain on the plants for months 
fruit is gathered, with a forest of 
suckers alt the base. These suckers rob all 
the next season’s fruiting canes of the 
nourishment which should go to build up a 
strong, hard, well-ripened cane. 

The old fruiting canes should be cut away, 
and only sufficient suckers left for the next 
season, choosing those that are strongest and 
in a healthy state. Five should be the maxi- 
mum number, and these not too wide or far 
away from the. original cane, as once 
they. get wide of the old stool ‘the 
plantation should be .broken wp and re- 
made on new Jand. Of course, if suckers 
are required With a view to gefting canes for 
planting, more nay be allowed. Removing 
the old wanes need not occupy a long time, 
and those left should be tied ito the old sup- 
ports or wire fencing. The canes left for 
mext season’s fruiting should not be pruned 
in any wey, but allowed free growth till late 
‘in the season, when they may be shortened 
back, but not to the required height, merely 
lightened of superfluous wood. At the final 
pruning in the early spring, cutting back to 
the height allowed may take place, as if 
pruned to the proper height in the autumn 
the canes offen die back lower down in severe 
weather. 

After the removal of old fruiting canes a 
mulch of decayed manure should be 
placed over the roots, not dug or forked 
and on light, gravelly soil there is no better 
mulch than manure from the cow yard, as 
on hot, dry soils it keeps the roots cool and 
retains the moisture. This mulching should 
be given as soon after the fruit is gathered 
as possible, to assist-in building up strong 
canes for mext season, G. 


canes to 


after the 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


injury to Loganberries.—Will you please 
tell me if there is any special reason why 
Loganberries, both in sunny and shady posi- 
tions, have such a let of worms in them? Is 
there any way of treating them to prevent 
such unwelcome visitors taking up their Dosi- 
tions im such fruit?—BourRnta. 

[l’rom your description, we take it your 
Toganberries are infested with the maggots 
or larvee of the Raspberry beetle (Byturus 
tomentosus).. As the maggots remain in the 
fruits until they are dead ripe before leaving 
them to spin cocoons on rough bark or-any 


another 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


suitable hibernating place they can find, no 
remedy can be applied at this time of year. 
Future attacks can, however, be lessened if 
the wld canes, after they cease fruiting, are 
cut out and burnt. Anything in the shape 
of pieces of wood, sticks, ete., lying on the 
ground which is likely to afford them rest- 
ing quarters Should also be carefully col- 
lected and burnt, and the surface sprinkled 
with fresh-slaked lime afterwards. Repeat 
the lime sprinkling in autumn, and again in 
winter, after raking the soil about to a depth 
of 2 ‘inches or 8 inches. Then, before the 
buds or canes actually start into growth, try 
spraying the canes with a solution of caustie 
soda. or frurt trees generally, a stock 
solution of ten gallons is employed—i.e., 
2 Ibs. caustic soda to ten gallons of water : 
but for tthe purpose under consideration in- 
crease the quantity of water ‘to twelve gal- 
lons. Do the spraying on a fine, calm day, 
and wear old clothes and leather or rubber 
gloves to protect the hands. Caustie soda 
ean be bought in air-tight ‘tins ready for dis- 
solying in hot water, the usual method being 
{oO take one gallon of hot water in-a zine 
bucket, shake in 2 Ibs. soda, and after it has 
eeased ** boiling ”’ dilute ito make twelve gal- 
lons.. While the dissolving process is going 
on, be careful not to hold the face or hands 
over the bueket, as, once the soda is in the 
water, it commences to, boil violently. ] 


Apple Blenheim Orange not Cae 
have a Blenheim Orange Apple tree (stan- 
dard) which I got from Smith’s, eerie 
about seven years ago, and it is now about 
34 inches diameter in trunk. There were a 
few blooms last year, and gather more 
this year, but the ‘fruit, did not set. 
The main growth shoots are now 12 
inches to 15 inches long, and each year Jt 
has grown strong and healthy. I have sum- 
mer pruned if when it has nearly finished 
growth, taking about one-third of the growth, 
and then pruning again after it has shed 
the leafage, leaving from four to five buds. 
I understand it-is a shy-fruiting ‘tree, and I 
would like to know if my treatment is cor- 
rect, or if it would ibe best not to prune it so 
much.—W. R.' Evans 

[As you have hitherto treated the standard 
Blenheim Orange in the manner described, 
we advise you to do no further pruning for a 
few seasons, but let the tree have its head 
and grow away at will. In this. way wit will 
reach its full fruiting “stage mueh earlier 
than if you partially restrict growth every 
season, Unless you have done so, omit sum- 
mer pruning this season and for the next two 
seasons fo come, and winter pruning also, 
unless necessary to cut out any shoots -that 
eross each other, or to thin alittle where 
there is danger of the wood becoming con- 
gested in any part of the head. Keep the 
eentre of head fairly open, so tthat sunlieht 
and air may have free play among the 
branches. | 


Loganberries.—Many peciople do not eare 
much for this fruit, and it certainly is in- 
ferior to the Raspberry. One great point in 
its favour is that it is much hardier, and 
when the Raspberry canes have been badly 
damaged by late frosts or cold winds and 
the crop ruined, as they were in my own gar- 
den and in many others this year, then we 
are thankful that we have a few plants of 
Loganberry to fall back upon, The plants 
never seem to miss cropping. I find the 
flavour very pleasant, either raw, stewed, or 
as jam. Nothing could be easier to .crow, 
but, though so easy, the plants should not be 
neglected, as they are gross feeders, and 
much appreciate an annual mulching of 
manure.—N..L. 


Melons.—Ripe fruits may be kept in good 
condition for some time if cut and suspended 
in a cool and airy fruit-room. When all the 
fruit has been cut from a batch new beds are 
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made up and successional plants put out. At 
this season about twelve weeks may generally 
be reckoned from the time of sowing the seed 
until the fruit is ripe, allowing a week or 
two, more or less, according to the weather. 
After the plants are established thorough 
ventilation should be given whenever the 
weather is favourable. In the case of plants 
developing heavy crops of fruit it is advisable 
to top-dress with rich retentive loam to which 
has been added a little bone-meal. The plants 
require more water at the present time than 
earlier in the season, when the sun was less 
powerful. At each watering give 
soaking, using occasionally diluted liquid- 
manure, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Soils for Room Plants. 


THE Very first thing that we have to think of 
in connection with the culture of room plants 
is the ‘soil. The most indispensable soils are 

loam and leaf-mould, for with these the great 
majority of plants suitable for window cul- 
ture can be grown. Loam, indeed, forms the 
basis of composts best catentated to give 


enduring life and vigour to most soft-wooded - 


flowering 
Fuchsias, 


plants, such as 

Lobelias, Petunias, 
ete., leaf-soil being added to 
less quantity, according to 
strength of root action which’ they variously 
possess. Loam is the top-spit of an old pas- 
ture laid up until the Grass decays, when, if 
broken in lumps, it is seen to be largely com- 
posed of the fibrous roots of the: herbage, and 
is, therefore, possessed of great life-sustain- 
ing properties. The abundance of fibre 
causes it to remain in a sufficiently porous 
condition for roots to travel freely in, even 
when used for such things’ as require to be 
firmly potted, - Leaf-mould, which is leaves 
in a more or less decayed state; is indispens- 
able for raising seeds—it stimulates root 
action, and renders the compost lighter and 
more open, so that roots of a tender descrip- 
tion can more easily work among it. “As a 
rule, these two soils, with some silver sand, 
are all that the window gardener requires to 
begin with, for such things as require peat 
are of more difficult culture. No harm can 
be done, however, by keeping a little of this 
material at hand, as a little of it is useful 
sometimes in seed sowing, and does good in 
the compost used for tender-rooted plants by 
keeping it sweet and open. 


Pelargoniums, 
Paris Daisies, 
it in more or 
the . natural 


Those who live in towns will experience no 
great difficulty in procuring these potting 
materials, as they can always be obtained 
from the florists. In country places there 
are generally means of obtaining the small 
quantities that a window gardener needs 
without purchase, for, although the top-spit 
of a pasture may not be had, a good substi- 
tute for it may be found in old hedgerows or 
roadside. parings. The parings from the 
roadside which are faken off in winter are 
also excellent, being rich in manurial matter 
washed from the roadside. Those who live 
near Heathy commons can always get as 
much peat as they need, and a few leaves 
collected now and then,- and stored away 
where they can decay, will give the leaf-soil 
required. With respect to manure, T think 
that window gardeners in a general way do 
best to leave dung out of the question. There 
are sO Many Ways of feeding plants in pots 
by means of liquid and concentrated manures 
that their vigour can be easily and safely 
maintained without using dung, which, even 
in the hands of experienced gardeners, is apt 
to do more harm than good. If you do 
employ any, however, take care that it is 
quite two years old, and has been turned 
over a few times to sweeten. Be 
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Tur typical Primula viscosa has rosy-purple, 
“pale-eyed blossoms, and there are also P. vy. 
major and P. vy. ciliata, among others, whose 
flowers and leafage vary only in. size, in- 
tensity, or otherwise of colour and vigour. 
Primula viscosa hirsuta, with more pubes- 
cent leafage than the rest, has flowers 
of a deep mauve or blue tone, with white 
eentre. This form, from the colour point of 
view, most nearly approximates to the dis- 
tinct form, P. viscosa’ Mrs. J. H.. Wilson, 
whose habit and freedom of flowering are so 


admirably portrayed in the accompanying 
illustration. This delightful -Primula has 


blossoms of a rich purplish-blue shade, which 
the well-defined white eve renders all the more 
conspicuous. As a plant of high rank this 
alpine Primrose appeals to all who appreciate 
these mountain treasures, while the freedom 


Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. Wilson. 


too luxuriant, and, as a result, fewer flowers 


are seen. All this is true of those recently 
introduced, though in some of them there is 
more than a suspicion of tenderness, particu- 
larly when grown in-soil in the usual way. 
In parts of southern England they grow and 
increase so freely as edging plants that «ome 
are frequently seen as such, less conspicuously 
good in grey and gold perhaps; hence the 
value of bringing them into subjection in the 
drier plaées of rock or wall. ‘So far as in- 
erease is concerned, seeds, when procurable, 
constitute the better way, while they may 
also be increased both by cuttings and divi- 
sion. These newcomers, too, may also be 
grown well in the alpine-house, where, with 
dryish soil and ample drainage, they will be 
seen to advantage. With such protection the 
plants are almost always in bloom; indeed, 





Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. Wilson. 


with which: it is exhibited each succeeding 
spring is the best evidence of its value. 


Corydalis (Fumitory) of Recent 
! Introduction. 


Tor general gardening it may be said of the 
modern additions to this genus that they are 
éssentially rock-loving plants, largely, if not 
wholly, suited to dry and sunny crevices 
where, unburdened by soil-damp and excess 
of moisture, they make for themselves snug 
little homes from out of which their pale or 
golden-yellow flowers appear above elegant 
Fern-like tufts of grey or glaucous leatage. 
The same is equally true of the common wall 
Fumitory (C. lutea), since the pdant appears 
to better advantage from out the crevice of 
rock or wall than if does growing in more 
open ground, though in this.case the plant is 
not at all fastidious. In the dry stone walls 
which constitute the fences ‘throughout 
Gloucestershire and other west-midland coun- 
ties this species is often seen. Dwarfed it 
may be by reason of environment, but only 
more beautiful methinks; certainly always, 
though that might appear impossible, more 
free-flowering. In bed or border the plant is 





perpetualflowering is one of their strong 
points. The following are the best :— 

C, CHEILANTHIFOLIA.—The name is sugges- 
tive of the elegant Fern labit of the plant, 
the yellow flowers in racemes 9 inches or so 
high. In autumn the foliage of this species 
is often seen with a reddish tint, when it is 
very charming. In 

CG. opHrocarpa the fiowers are coloured 
suiphur-yellow, the elegant leafage reddish, 
late in the season. 

CG. THALICTRIFOLIA.—This is probably one 
of the best of the modern Chinese introduc- 
tions, and deserves extended cultivation. In 
the rock garden it should always be given a 
sunny spot. The flowers are clear yellow. 

C. TOMENTOSA iS a glaucous green, almost 
hoary-leaved species having showy racemes 0 f 
pale yellow flowers. A particularly pleasing 
species of 6 inches or so high. 

CG. Wrtsont las rather fleshy,’ glaucous, 
green leaves and deep canary-yeilow flowers 
in erect racemes. It is a charming rock gar- 
den species, though probably a little tender 
and requiring protection from winter wet. 

These are Chinese species of tufted habit 
of growth and flower freely. In addition, the 
very hardy ‘Wall Fumitory, with. yellow 
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flowers, and its variety ochroleuca, with 
creamy-white flowers, both invaluable for 
rock walls, deserve to be mentioned. None, 
indeed, are more elegant, and none more 
ornamental for the purpose named. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Heuchera brizoides.—I have been very 


pleased with the effect which this makes when 
planted high up on a rock wall above the 
level of the eye, especially towards the late 
afternoon when the sun’s rays strike through 


the flower-spikes and intensify the colour 
very markedly. Although not nearly so 


brilliantly coloured as many of its tribe, this 
Heuchera has always been a favourite of mine 
for its sturdy habit of growth and its hand- 
some marbled foliage. The micrantha forms, 
though very free-flowering, have often such 
large inflorescences that they are top-heavy, 
and, unless supported, the flower-spikes lie 
down on the ground ; they do not bend over, 
the stems are too wiry for that, but they just 
lie down flat. TH. brizoides is always able to 
keep its flower-stems erect, and, whilst not 
quite so free-flowering as the micrantha 
forms, I never have the same fault to find as 
regards the number of flower-stems produced 
as I do with some of the H. sanguinea forms. 
All the Heucheras are better for being pulled 
to pieces and replanted .every few years.— 
INES 

Crepis incisa.—One is apt to generalise and 
condemn all the plants of one genus as unfit 
for the garden of choice flowers. That is, 
however, a dangerous and unfortunate method 
in the ease of almost all plants we know—in 
gardens, at least. Of the Crepis it has been 
often remarked that not one of its numerous 
species should be allowed to enter the garden. 
That this isa grievous error will be conceded 
by most of those who see Crepis incisa in a 
good clump, which is seldom, indeed. A 
single plant is pleasing, but a group is neces- 
sary to bring out the true value of C. incisa. 
Such a group exists in that wonderful rock 
garden at the» Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
bureh. In July this group was delightful 
with ifs close-set heads of soft pink flowers on 
stems some few inches high. This plant, as 
grown there, conveyed a different idea of the 
capabilities it possessed than one had formed 
before, and induces me to pen this note in its 
favour. It is a Grecian species occurring 
some 6,000 feet above the level of the sea.— 
Ss. ARNOTT. 

AEthionema Warley Hybrid.—This Lebanon 
Candytuft has rapidly found-its way into the 
best rock gardens, and no one who has seen 
it asa good-sized plant can deny its claim to 
a high position among alpine plants. It has 
pretty foliage, is of compact habit of growth, 
and its lovely heads of deep rose flowers are 
charming when seen ina mass. <A good speci- 
men in the Royal Botanie Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, was very pleasing in early July. It 
wis in full flower and evidently enjoying its 
home.—S. ARNOTT. 

Campanula Stansfieldi. — Some of the 
smaller Bellflowers do not thrive with me, 
but this species does well, and b always wel- 
come its pale violet blossoms when they open 
in July. [ grow it in a position shaded from 
the full sun after about midday, and this 
seems to suit it very well, for it grows vigor- 
ously. The bells are not so rounded as those 
of most species, but. are somewhat angular, 
which, however, detracts in no wise from their 
beauty.—Nortrm LONDON. 

Dianthus ca@sius Were’s var.—I am very 
fond of all the small Pinks, and this form of 
the Cheddar Pink has been very beautiful in 
tufts ina ‘dry wall, the conditions seeming ‘to 
suit it, for every clump was covered with 
flowers. ‘Few things are so suitable for very 
dry, sunny positions as some of these smaller 
Dianthi, as they seem able to withstand 
almost any drought. Few things look so 
dainty as a tuft in full flower.—N. L. 
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Treatment of Asparagus in Summer. 


(REPLY TO. ‘‘ ASPARAGUS,’’) 


WuEN the season for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but that is the time the 
roots require extra food, moisture, and sup- 
port. In many gardens large quantities of 
manure are placed on the beds in the late 
autumn at a season the roots are almost in- 
active. The roots are not always able to 
take the food supplied them, and without top 
growth it is useless to feed. -On*the other 
hand, it would do a ‘great deal more good 
given as soon as cutting ceased, and-in- the 
case of old beds large masses of ‘manure de- 
stroy the roots instead of assisting them: In 
the case of worn-out or impoverished beds, no 
matter how much food is given it: cannot give 
new life if there is no root action, but in the 
case of healthy plants food given during the 
srowing season when the crowns are being 
formed, gives the help required, and: builds 
up better crowns. <A heavy dressing: of salt— 
say, in the late autumn: (November)—does 
more harm than good. The plants certainly 
require a certain amount-of salt, but ' not 
when at rest, as given then it Sours the soil 
and keeps the roots at a lower temperature 
than the ground. Give salt from “April to 
August, not later, and even then it should be 
well washed down to the roots. Another point 
often lost sight of is the 

STATE OF THE sorL. In heavy Clay soils the 
use of salt requires great care, and ‘should not 
be applied earlier than May or ‘later than 
August, and only in moderate quantities- in 
showery weather. Beds-which-have had little 
moisture since cutting ceased will feel the 
strain next season, especially: in light~ soils 
resting on gravel. Where liquid-manure ean- 
not be given, such fertilisers as fish-manure, 
guano, and salt may be given liberally «and 
well washed in. Fish-manure is one of the 
best fertilisers, The proportion in which this 
food may be used depends upon the state ‘of 
the soil. Apply it twice a month, in prefer- 
ence to strong doses with long intervals be- 
tween. It is a safe manure when a mple mois- 
ture is given. Guano is likewise valuable, but 
though applied in the same way as. -fish- 
manure, if of the best kind it must be used in 
smaller quantities. There are other foods, 
such as soot and other -rich fertilisers, that 
can be used in case animal-manures are: not 
procurable. In the ease of light soils ‘a ‘mulch 
between the rows in dry seasons ‘is of great 
importance, especially with young plants. 

Seaweed is good for Asparagus, and growers 
by the seaside use nothing else when they can 
get it. It.should be put on fresh in the 
autumn, and forked in in the spring, when, 
should the roots not be deep-enough to allow 
the soil to b® moved, spread a little soil over 
the seaweed, 

It is well, too, to support the stems in some 
way, while all the berries must be picked off 
to prevent their falling on the ground: and 
producing, as in your case, thickets of seed- 
lings. 

a ier ey oh 
[F . 

Potato blight: A warning.—In view of the 
unsettled weather and the severe attacks of 
blight or Potato disease already reported from 
the south-west and elsewhere, the Ministry 
strongly urges Potato growers to spray their 
Potatoes as soon as possible with Bordeaux 
or Burgundy mixture. This should be done 
on the tirst fine day, as, if the deposit of 
copper salts once dries on the foliage, it will 
only be washed off gradually by subsequent 
rains. Growers who have Already sprayed 
Should do so again as soon as possible. The 
indications point at present to a blight 
year,” and it is in such a season that it pays 


all Potato growers to spray their crop. Where 
haulm is already black no good can be done 
by spraying, but, where possible, diseased 
haulm should be cut off and removed. This 
should be done in the case of ea rly Potatoes 
Which are not yet lifted and are showing 
Signs of disease. It is not enough to eut off 
the tops, they should be removed from the 
drills, for the tubers are infected by the wash- 
ing of the spores from the haulm. into the 
ground. Should: a. hot spell follow the pre- 


sent wet weather-the conditions for the pro- - 


pagation of the fungus will be ideal, and it is 
probable that fields of Potatoes which-were 
flourishing one day will be black and rotting 
three days. later. Apart. from. direct ° logs 
owing to the diseased tubers, there may be a 
loss of half the crop by the early death of the 
haulm. "ull particulars of the life history of 
the disease and for the preparation of the 
spray fluids will be found in Leaflet 23 ob- 
tainable from the Ministry of Agriculture, 38, 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. It is‘of special 
value to Potato growers just now. 





The Ministry’s Potato Trials. 

For several -years past the Ministry’s 
potato trials at, Ormskirk have been sup- 
plemented by trials in different parts of the 
country, in order to compare the cropping 
qualities of the -more important. immune 
varieties, and to ascertain those suitable to 
the many soils and districts. The results, 
Which were of. immense use to potato 
srowers, clearly demonstrated that in other 
years attempts should be made to arrange for 
such trials in every county, and on the many 
classes of soils within each county... It is 
hoped that as the result of this year’s experi- 
ments more precise information on these 
points may be available. 


It was realised that the value of the trials 
would be minimised unless all plots were 
worked uniformly. A memorandum was 
therefore circulated to all horticultural sub- 
committees, and to county agricultural 
organisers, setting out definitely the lines on 
which the trials were to be managed. The 
Ministry’s scheme provided for (a) farm 
trials and (4) allotment trials: and the trials 
themselves were divided into two main 
sections: (1) to demonstrate the eropping 
powers of the well-known immune varieties 
and (2) to compare the earliness of cropping 
qualities of ~ certain early varieties of 
potatoes.’ In the Ministry’s memorandum the 
varieties of potatoes to be planted, and the 
quantity. of ‘‘seed’. of each variety, the 
method , of preparation of the land, the 
manures to be used, and the method and time 
of planting were set out in-detail. 

For Part’(1) ofthe demonstrations the fol- 
lowing varieties were recommended :— 

Iirst WARLIES.—Snowdrop. and Dargill 
Early. 

SECOND EArRtIEs.—Great Scot and Arran 
Comrade, 


MAIN Crops, — Majestic, Kerr’s Pink, 
Golden Wonder, Tinwald Perfection, and 
Abundance. 


Tor Part. (2) the varieties selected were :— 
Duke of York, Ninetyfold, and Epicure (for 
lands only to which the provisions of the 
Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1919 do 
not apply), Dargill Early, Arran Rose, King 
George, Nithsdale, Arran Comrade, and 
Snowdrop. 

It is important that all the ‘seed ’’ planted 
in such trial plots should be obtained from 
the same source, as comparison of results, 
both local and general, would be of little 
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value if the “‘seed’’ used had been raised 
in widely different parts of the country. The 
Ministry therefore arranged for the supply of 
the necessary ‘‘seed’’ potatoes of the 
varieties mentioned. It. was at. first conten- 
plated that the Ministry should purchase the 
“seed ”’ in bulk, and consign the same to the 
various counties as ordered, but in view of 
the lateness of the season and the practical 
difficulties involved it was decided that the 
“seed ’? should be purchased direct by com- 
mittees from certain specified dealers, with 
whom the Ministry made arrangements for 
Supplying reliable stocks of the varieties 
recommended. It. was found difficult to 
obtain. complete supplies, and consequently 
Dobbie’s . Favourite was substituted for 
Abundance, a variety which it resembles 
closely. The supply of Epicure was early 
exhausted. ' 

As a general rule the horticultural sub- 
committees’ have entered whole-heartedly 
into the Ministry’s scheme, and are follow- 
ing carefully the suggestions put forward for 
the success of the-trials, both from a local 
and national point of view. In some counties, 
however, no potato trials are being carried 
out under the Ministry’s scheme, while in 
‘others it has not been closely followed. The 
Ministry’s inspectors are in touch with horti- 
cultural sub-committees, county horticultural 
‘superintendents, and agricultural organisers, 
and advice and assistance have been given 
where necessary. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potatoes.—Most of the early varieties will 
now have completed their growth and are 
ready for lifting. This must be attended to 
before the tubers have time to start a second 
growth, which will soon take place, especi- 
ally after a heavy rain when the ground is 





warm. It then becomes a difficult matter to 
secure sufficient tubers for next season's 
planting., Potatoes intended for seed should 


be exposed to the sun a few days before they 
are stored, a shed where the air can pass 
freely through being the best place to keep 
them until frosts set in, when they must be 
remoyed to a place of safety. The ground 
from which this crop is lifted will be utilised 
for other crops, such as Coleworts, Spinach, 
and Turnips.—F. W. G. ; , 


The Potato outicok.—It is too early to say 
(July 24th) what the Potato crop will be. 
Everybody agrees that should the wet con- 
tinue, the prospects Aare none too rosy. I am, 
however, of opinion that wherever it is possi- 
ble to do so, it will be better to store them in 
small quantities rather than in bulk, as then, 
Should disease’ -assert itself afterwards 
amongst the tubers, it Can be dealt with early 
and more expeditiously. It is surprising how 
quickly one or two diseased tubers will infect 
A number, and where stored in large quanti- 
ties it is next to impossible to find the damage 
until much havoe_has been wrought.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 


Tomatoes in pots.—Opinions clash as to the 
advisability of defoliating Tomatoes by cut- 
ting away wholly or in part a portion of the 
leaves. As is usual in such cases, there is a 
middle way which answers very well. Shorten 
the bottom leaves as the first cluster of fruit 
begins: to colour, and gradually treat the 
plant, in a similar way, when the successive 
bunches give indications of ripenng. In this 
way the frilits receive an accession of light, 
which is all to their advantage, while there ste 
ut all times, plenty of foliage left to earry on 
the work of the plants.—Scor. 


Herbs.—Where a large supply of these is re- 
quired during the winter a good quantity, .of 
most of the varieties, such as Mint, Sage, 
Marjoram, and Thyme, should be. cut and 
Jaid out to dry in a sunny position, afterwards 
tied in bundles and suspended in an open 
shed.—IF. W. G. 























































































































GARDENING 


) — OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The Scabious. 


PoPpuLaR with those who grow h: ardy plants, 
and beloved of many for sweet fragrance and 
the colours with which they are endowed, the 
simple cultural needs and free se eding of the 
Seabious place them within the reach Of all: 
Yet all who take them jin hand are not alike 


successful. Failure in a measure may be due, 
so far as the annual or biennial sorts are 
concerned, to sowing too thickly, neglecting 
timely thinning and early transplanting, lack 
of soil cultivation, or unsuitable soils. In all 
soils alike, the best of the Scabious—those 
we value most from the decorative stand- 
point—are not equally happy. None, however, 
may be regarded as fastidious, since all may 
be cultivated with suecess in the wide range 
of light soils or medium loams, while the 
majority resent ill-drained’ soils. Such. con- 
ditions are best corrected by deep cultivation, 





the addition of lime, grit, leaf-mould, and old 
Mushroom-bed manure, while for the majority 
of light soils all that would be necessary 
would be deep digging and manuring. 
CuLTuURE.—The most important item, apart 
from the soil, is that of raising a stock of 





Scabiosa caucasica. 


plants periodically. from seeds. Essential, 
naturally, for those of the annual or biennial 
class, it is virtually so to Ngig of the peren- 
nial Caucasian Scabious more par- 
tic wlarly—in order to ensure continued suc- 
cess. It is not that these lack the perennial 
characteristic, but rather that, exhausting 
themselves to some extent by the prodigality 
of their flowering in the second or third yeur, 
and not submitting amicably to increase by 
division as so many herbaceous perennials do, 
they yield the best results when periodically 
raised from seeds. Sowings made of the 
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freshly-ripened seeds during the autumn or 
Winter ensuing usually give plants of good 
size for spring planting, and these, attaining 
to a good size, and flowering the same year, 
are ripe for a far greater display a year later. 
Putting the young plants out quite early is 
very important,.and where opportunity exists 
for so doing the seedlings should be potted 
and established. The Sweet Seabious (S: 
atropurpurea) and its following may be sown 
in frames in autumn and regarded from the 
biennial. standpoint, or in January or 
February in slight warmth and treated as 


annuals, the former plan being generally fol- 
lowed by good results. In either ease, getting 
the plants early into their flowering quarters 
in spring is a matter of some importance 
The following are the most valuable to the 
gardener :— 

S. ATROPURPUREA,—Few hardy flowers are 
more ornamental than this, the length of 
wiry stem fitting them in no small degree for 
such work. They take up water well, and, 
cut when half expanded, last for days. 
Searlet, pink (some very lovely shades of 
these), white, mauve, maroon, and purplish- 
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black, are among the more distinctive shades 
of colour, any or all of which may. be 
obtained separately if desired. Sowing 
thinly in Mareh where they are intended to 
bloom in the open assists to an early flower- 


ing, though it should be remembered that 
where thinning has’ to be done the less 
vigorous-growing plants are very often the 


best: The plants average 23 feet high. 

S. caucasica and. its varieties have merits 
sufficiently high to rank with the choicest of 
herbaceous perennials; the refined and beauti- 
ful colouring, while without equal in its set, 
is probably also unequalled among herbaceous 
plants generally. Three feet or rather more 
high, the type and its varieties bloom freely 
from June to August, or even later, this en- 
dowing them with a value of their own to 
the market man, florist decorator, or home 
gardener. The typical kind has flower-heads 
of a pale sky-blue, which is very pleasing. 
Forty or so years ago a variety, S. c. connata, 
was grown to some extent. It was of deeper 


mauve-blue tone, the flower-heads larger. 
Latterly, what appears to be the same 


variety has appeared again. More modern 
than either is 8. e. alba, a valuable plant for 
the market man who cares to specialise in 
it without heat under glass for cutting. S. ¢. 
a. grandiflora is an improvement upon the 
original white-flowered form. Of decided im- 
provement in the coloured class are SN. ¢. 
violacea, rich violet-blue, and Rosamund, of 
greyish tone. Others might be named. These, 
too, have flower-heads of larger size than the 
rest, and are highly desirable. Selections 
from batches of seedlings—the improvement 
named above—but demonstrate the value of 
seedling-raising generally. Had this method 
been more freely resorted to in the past many 
other important varieties might have long ago 
resulted. 

S. GRAMINIFOLIA, Of less than 2 feet high, 
with pale blue flower-heads and silvery-white 
leaves, is best suited to the rock garden or 
front positions in the border. 

S. WEBBIANA, less than a foot high, with 
hoary leaves and creamy flower-heads, is suit- 
able for like places. It is not of great orna- 
ment. 

S. ocHroLEuca, yellow-flowered Scabious, 
is of coarser habit, and, attaining to 5 feet or 
more in height, is suited to the less well-kept 
places of the garden or the shrubbery border, 
It is readily increased by division or raised 
from seeds. 


Dividing hardy plants. Where hardy 
plants have been allowed to grow for a num- 
ber of years one need not wait until the spring 
before dividing them. I have long since fol- 
lowed the practice of taking up such things 
as Pyrethrums, Geums, and Campanulas as 
soon as they have done blooming, splitting 
them up and planting them. In most eases’ 
they get established before the bad weather 
comes. Autumn-divided plants. invariably 
bloom well the following season, but this can- 
not always be said of plants whose removal 
and division are not carried out until spring. 
The objection one hears sometimes to autumn 
or late summer division is that they do not 
stand well should a hard winter supervene, 
but this can be avoided by putting some leaves 
or strawy manure round them.—TowNsMAN. 

Papaver umbrosum.—bHvery year I am con- 
firmed in my admiration of this showy Poppy, 
and I am equally convinced that, in order to 
see it at its best, autumn sowing is preferable. 
Sown in September and thinned ultimately 
until the plants stand a foot apart, the result 
is striking. The plants, about 15 inches in 
height, are vigorous and healthy, bearing 
their long-stemmed flowers well above the 
foliage and in great numbers. The colour of 
these is a rich crimson with a bluish-black eye 
at the base of each petal, and if the seed-pods 
be regularly removed the display lasts for a 
considerable time.—A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 
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New White Clove Carnation. 


Tuts is one of the many Clove-scented Carna- 
tions we owe to Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside, 
Great Bookham, and which will be welcomed 
by those who grow these favourite flowers. 
As will be seen by the illustration on p. 435, 
the plants are very free-flowering, the blooms 
full and of good form. 
O54 


The illustration on p. 485 conveys a 
‘apital idea of the practically perfect border 
Carnation. It is one of a set raised by Mr. J. 





Douglas, Bookham, which, while retaining 
the true Clove habit, is also endowed with 
the true Clove perfume. To these -high 
attributes have been wedded the. form and 


chaste beauty of not a few colour shades of 
the leading types of Carnations. Of the Clove 
set, however, there are even now ayailable 
rose Clove, maroon Clove, pink and fancy 
Clove, apart from’ the ‘variety illustrated. 
Whether as individuals or a set, we know of 
nothing finer: no greater achievement in 
hardy border Carnations than that of raising 
the flower standard to a higher excellence 
while retaining unimpaired the attribute of 
fragrance that has rendered this race popular 
for generations.—KH. H. JENKINS, 





e eoqe 
Hybrid Lilies. 
CONSIDERING that the sexual organs of the 
different Lilies occupy such a prominent posi- 
tion in the flower, it is surprising that there 
are not more hybrids of this beautiful class 
of plants. Even those that appear from time 
to time seem to be very deficient of staying 
power, for they make a few appearances and 
then are lost without ever. getting into 
general cultivation... A case in point is fur- 
nished by. Lilium Parkmanni, which was 
raised in America between Lilium auratum 
and a deep-coloured form of Lilium speciosum, 
this latter being the seed parent. This 
hybrid, which first flowered in the early 
°70’s of the last century, created quite a 
furore at the time. The stock passed into the 
hands of the late Mr. Anthony Waterer, of 
the Knap Hill Nursery, Bagshot, who for 
some years occasionally showed it, but if was 
ultimately lost. Two or three years ago a 
hybrid of the same parentage, except that the 
form of L. auratum employed was the large- 
flowered platyphyllum, was shown at one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Whether it is still in cultivation f 
eannot say., Another apparently Jost hybrid 
is Lilium Kewense, which was raised at Kew 
about twenty years ago. This was the result 
of crossing two such dissimilar species as 
Lilium Henryiand L. Browni Chloraster. The 
blooms resembled those of LL. auratum, but 
were rather smaller, the flowers open and 
without the characteristic tube of L, Browni. 
The colour was creamy-white, becoming 
whiter with age, and there was a trace of a 
deeper band of yellow in the centre of each 
petal, probably derived from Lilium Henryi. 
The Martagon Lily has lent itself to hybrid- 
ising, the dark-flowered variety dalmaticum 
having, in conjunction with the Japanese Iu. 
Hansoni, given us the distinet L. Dalhansoni, 
while lL. Marhan is the result of a cross be- 
tween the white-flowered L. Martagon and I. 
Hansoni. 
We have heard a grent deal of Mr. Luther 
Jurbank’s ereations in Lilies as in~ other 
things, but as far as my experience goes they 
are not likely to take high rank. Those first 
sent to this country were a mixed lot. Crosses 
between L. Parryi and lL. pardalinum have 
been made, but they do not seem likely to 
occupy a permanent place in our gardens. 
The upright-flowered Lilies, represented by IL. 
eroceum, L. davuricum, and kl. elegans, 
readily intercross with each other, and the 
progeny is for the most part of good constitu- 
tion. There is one Lily, presumably of hybrid 


breeze. In colour this Lily eannot be, con- 
founded with any other, and against the 
nankeen tint of the flowers the reddish 
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origin, but when, where, or by whom the 
cross Was made seems to be unknown. I refer 
to the Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum), also 
known as I. excelsum and L. Isabellinum. 
There can be no doubt that the parents are 
the Madonna Lily (l. candidum) and the 
Searlet Turk’s Cap (lL. chaleedonicum). It is 
a taller grower than either of its parents, for 
well-established plants will reach a height of 
6 feet or more, and the flowers, disposed in an 
almost horizontal manner, stir with every 





anthers stand out in. a conspicuous manner. 
Except L. candidum this is the earliest Lily to 
appear above ground, but it is not offen in- 
jured. Wie: 





The Twelve Best Perennials. 
T was interested in reading *‘ A’s” list of the 
twelve best perennials for a small garden, as 
his selection was not, for the most part, one 
Which I should have made. In my opinion, 
the qualifications should be :— 

(1) Length of time in bloom. 

(2). Ornamental in foliage as well as in 
blossom. 
(3) A neat, compact habit, plants which 
have a tendeney to come up where they are 
not required and to smother their smaller — 
neighbours being rigidly excluded. For this 
reason I should certainly rule out perennial 
Sunflowers and Japanese Anemones. Cam- 
panula persicifolia also requires a great deal 
of attention, as if increases so rapidly that it 
must be constantly divided and replanted to 
obtain good results. ~ It is also a very fleeting 
joy, going over very quickly and being untidy 

when out of bloom. 

I think that my list would. be made up of 
the following :— 

(1) Delphinium Bella Donna and its hybrids, 
such as Persimmon, Capri, and the exquisite 
Lizzie Van Veen, are not too big for the small- 
est garden, and have the advantage of lasting 
longer in bloom than the taller varieties. 

(2) Iris.—The grey, sword-like leaves of f. 
Jaliida dalmatica being ornamental almost 
the whole year. ‘ 
' (3) Columbine.—The long-spurred varieties 
of which are the most graceful flowers in the 
garden, In bloom for three months with 
pretty decorative foliage. It is easily raised 
from seed. 

(4) The choicer Chinese kinds of Pzeonies 
will not be found too rampant.: 

(5) The Aster cordifolius. section inereases 
elowly, and is never rampant in growth. 

(6) I should include Erigeron Quakeress for 
the exceptional length of time it is in bloom, 
as well as: for its pretty grey flowers. 

(7). Pyrethrums. provide some of the most 
brilliant colours in the garden. They are 
useful for cutting, and will bloom twice in 
the season. Oy eo ee . 

(S) The Madonna MJily,-I know, is capricious 
in some places, but its exceeding beauty 
makes it well worth a trial; also, it is almost 
evergreen. 

(9) Goat’s-rue (Galega officinalis) grows 
rather large, but its fresh green foliage and 
pretty, clear, lilac flowers make it very at- 
tractive. : 

For the other three IT agree with “ A’’ that 
Anchusa italieca, Phlox decussata, and Lupinus 
polyphyllus cannot be beaten, | iad ten Bi 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. é 


The Flame Flower (Tropreolum speciosum). 
—The note contributed by BE. Markham on 
page 396 of GarpENTING would, I venture to 
say, be read with interest by many who have 
not had very much success with Tropeolum 
speciosum, more especially those resident in 
the south of England. The claims of this 
beautiful creeper have been made hitherto 
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mostly by North Country people, who, as a 
rule, do not experience much difficulty in 
cultivating it. The fact that it is grown in 
Sussex will probably encourage those who live 
in southern localities to give it a further trial 
where previously only failure has been met 
with. I have met with it several times in 
Devonshire, and on each occasion it has been 
planted in a shady position and where it has 
had the support of the branches of a tree. In 
Scotland—particularly *in the Highlands, 
where it grows almost anywhere—it may often 
be seen covering cottage wails, and, to use 
®. Markham’s.very apt phrase, ‘* quickly be- 
comes a veil of dazzling vermillion.’? South 
of the Tweed it is best served when it can be 
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will not only root easily, but make good plants 
before autumn, whereas autumn-rooted cut- 
tings will probably perish in the winter un- 
less protected in a greenhouse. For the rock 
garden it is indispensable, giving a brilliant 
pateh of colour Jate in the year when little 
else is in bloom.—NortH LONDON. 

Salvia turkestanica.—Grown in a light, 
rather sandy soil, this fine Sage has done 
well, and some large clumps of if were very 
showy at the beginning of July, the large 


lilac-coloured bracts being the conspicuous 
part and quite throwing in the shade the 


small and inconspicuous pale blue flowers. 
Although practically a biennial in many soils, 
it seems to live and do well for several years 


Rose Princess Victoria, 


planted in an east-position. Spring is the 
best time to plant the tuberous roots of this 
Tropzolum.—W OODBASTWICK. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria eali- 
fornica).—For a dry, hot wall in light soil 
this is a‘splendid plant for autumn flowering, 
and in such conditions it will give a brilliant 
display. of bloom, especially in a het and 
dry season. Many people find if a shy 
bloomer, but I think this is often because it 
is nof growing in suitable conditions, as I 
have never found any difficulty with it when 
grown as described. It seems impervious to 
any amount of drought, and even revels in it. 
It is quite easy to increase from cuttings, 
which should be taken in spring, when they 





where the ground is light and dry. Some 
people object to it on account of the peculiar 
smell, and certainly this characteristic makes 
it unsuitable for the house, though in a large 
garden it is hardly noticeable. It is easily 
raised from seed.—W. O. CG. 

Hoteia japonica.—This well-known plant 
has escaped late spring frosts whieh, at 
times, mar the foliage and kill the flower- 
stems. At the present time (July Sth) the 
clumps are full of flower, and provide useful 
material from which to cut. The clumps re- 
ferred to are grown in a not too favourable 
border, and they are, in addition, rather 
heavily shaded by Apple-trees of some size. 
The shade does not appear to affect them ad- 
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versely, although the plants would, no doubt, 
bloom earlier in a more open position. H. 
japonica does not sueceed in light soil, a 
heavy, retentive, somewhat damp medium ap- 
pearing to suit it best.—A ScorrisH GarR- 
DENER. 


Planting Madonna Lilies.—-Not in November 
or spring, but now, as soon as the flower- 
stalks have died away, is the best time to 
plant bulbs of Lilium candidum. For prefer- 
ence give them a sunny. position, with a 
reasonable amount of drainage, and do not put 
the bulbs in where other things are likely to 
overshadow them. It is the open, sunny 
situation where they thrive the best, and they 
love a sheltered wall border. When once 
established do not shiff them unless obliged 
to do so.—LEAHURST. 


Violets.—If Violets are to be successful they 
must have attention should the weather be 
dry. Some, good Violet growers use a mulch 
in order to prevent evaporation and to. keep 
the roots cool. Where material for mulching 
is not available much good follows the. use of 
the hoe; this makes a loose surface which, to 
a considerable extent, fulfils the same purpose 
as mulching, and certainly aids in the way of 
keeping the roots cool. <All side growths 
should be promptly removed and the crowns 
encouraged in every way. 

A pretty group.—Against a background of 
stones and dark green and bronze foliage 
Lilium regale is flowering in a half-shady 
border among dwarf Azaleas overtopped by 





the lovely foliage and mauve flowers: of 
Thalictrum dipteroecarpum. English Irises 
are now (July 18th) also blooming in this 


shady nook amid the leafage of Funkia and 
Megasea and Mertensia sibirica, and blue and 
also white seedlings from Campanula Rivers- 
lea drape the rocks behind.—C. M. PErakKR, 
Newbury. 


ROSES. 


Rose Princess Victoria. 


THis Rose, when shown on July 1 by Messrs. 
S. MeGredy and Son, Portadown, before the 
National Rose Society, was given a Gold 
Medal. It is a Rose with very large petals, 
and will no doubt please the exhibitor. The 
colour is carmine, with an orange sutfusion 
and a light shading of orange at the base of 
each petal. It is very distinet, and also fra- 
grant, and, according to the raisers, very free 
both im growth and flowering. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A‘historic Rose.—Among Roses at present 
in bloom may be mentioned the old double 
white and very sweetly-scented form which, 
in Scotland, is usually referred to as Prince 
Charlie’s Rose. It is Said that when the 
Prince was walking through the garden of 
trange, near Edinburgh, he plucked one of 
these Roses and placed it in his bonnet, the 
Rose thereby obtaining its name and becoming 
the badge of the Jacobites—‘* the fair white 
Rose’”’ of the Seottish eavaliers. The plant 
referred to is a scion of the original bush, or, 
at least, what is held to be the original bush. 
It is common in country gardens in Scotland, 
in which, alike for its delicate perfume and 
its romantic history, the yariety is, perhaps, 
the greatest favourite of all the Roses.—W. 
McG. 

Rose Jersey Beauty.—I would like to know 
if a eream-coloured double Rose with yellow 
buds and shiny foliage, can be Jersey 
seauty, a variety which I do not know, but 
which I believe to be single.—P. 

[Rose Jersey Beauty is a pale yellow’single. 
—Ep.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





Ixoras. 


WHEN specimen stove and greenhouse plants 
were popular, the different Ixoras used to 
figure largely in the various exhibitions. 
While they may be grown as good-sized 
bushes, most of them will flower freely in 
comparatively small pots, and in this way 
they are very useful where space is limited. 

Ixoras require a stove temperature. They 
are not at all difficult to strike from cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots, dibbled into small, 
well-drained pots, filled with a compost made 
up largely of peat and sand, and placed ina 
close propagating case where a gentle bottom 
heat is maintained. Mature plants will suc- 
ceed in a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
peat, with some rough silver sand. The prin- 
cipal insect pests which ‘trouble Ixoras are 
thrips, if the atmosphere of the structure in 
which they are growing is too dry, and 
mealy-bug, which, once it gains a lodgment 
on the plants, requires a good deal of per- 
severance to destroy it. Thrips may be got 
rid of by vaporising with nicotine, and kept 
nat bay by a free use of the syringe ; while for 
mealy-bug. the plants can be laid on their 
sides and syringed with paraffin emulsion. 
After this a bottle of methylated spirit and a 
small brush should be kept handly, so that if 
a bug of two make their appearance, just 
touch each one with a drop of spirit. This 
dissolves the woolly substance with which 
the bug is covered and destroys it at once ; 
indeed, it might be more often used than 
it is. Ixoras are readily raised from seeds, 
and that, no doubt, accounts for the long list 
of garden varieties that have at one time or 
another been sent out. Through many of 
these there runs a strong family likeness, and 
several of them .do not merit distinctive 
names. 

Some good kinds are Ixora acuminata, pure 
white, fragrant ; I. aurantiaca, orange-red ; 
I. coccinea lutea, soft yellow, very distinct; 
I. coccinea superba, bright orange; I. Fraseri, 
salmon, with a distinct carmine hue ; I. san- 
guinea, crimson, with a violet tint ; I. Westi, 
pale rose, becoming bright rose after expan- 
sion; and I. Williamsi, reddish salmon. 
There is one species so distinct from all the 
others that it needs a special note to itself. 
This is I. macrothyrsa, a native of Sumatra, 
first distributed under the name of I. Duffii. 
Tt forms a strong, upright-growing, sparsely 
branched shrub, clothed with dark green, ob- 
long lanceolate leaves, which are in vigorous 
examples about a foot long. The large, ter- 
minal flower-heads vie in size with those of a 
Hydrangea, and consist of a great number of 
very closely packed, scarlet-crimson-coloured 
flowers. It is useless to stop the shoots of 
this species in an attempt to form a bushy 
plant, as the massive flower-heads are borne 
only on the strong shoots, and continual 
pinching leads to weak growth. The stately 
habit of I. macrothyrsa stands it in good 
stead when it is employed for grouping. It 
was introduced in, I believe, the late °70’s of 
the last century. eee 





Chinese Primulas in summer.—Primulas 
are frequently grown satisfactorily up to a 
certain stage, but after they have been finally 
potted failures often occur. Generally, this 
happens when they have been removed to a 
cold frame for the summer. A ‘‘ cold frame,”’ 
however, in many. instances is a. misnomer, 
inasmuch as frames are usually placed where 
they can get the maximum amount of sun, 
and therefore it is no uncommon occurrence 
for these soft-wooded plants to be removed 
from greenhouses to structures that really 
partake mere of the nature of a stove than 


anything eise. This is prejudicial to the well- 
being of cool-loving plants like Primulas. ~ It 
is best, therefore, when it can be arranged, to 
have frames, which can be lifted on to the 
north side of the garden for the summer if 
they are to be tenanted by Primulas. If it is 
not practicable to remove the frame, then 
shading ought to be provided, and the lights 
raised both top and bottom to admit of a free 
current of air. While in the frames every 
flower-bud as it appears must be pinched off, 
the main object being to build up the plants. 
Weak applications of liquid-manure will help 
Primulas, and gently syringing the plants 
after a hot day will do much for them. 
Treated on the lines indicated one can have 
by September, when remoyal to the green- 
house must be seen to, specimens that will 
bloom for weeks, and even months.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 





Treatment of Hippeastrums. 


Last spring I purchased from a Dutch firm 
six Hippeastrum bulbs, which were quite 
large and firm and well rooted. Only one 
bulb, however, threw up a flower-scape, and 
that had but two flowers. I have grown Hi p- 
peastrums for some years, but never before 
have I experienced such a failure. Can you 
ay if the bulbs will bloom next year, as 
the foliage is very fine, and the bulbs look 
quite healthy? Should these bulbs be re- 
potted annually, or do they prefer remaining 
undisturbed ?—HIpprEASTRUM. 


[It is not necessany to repot Hippeastrum 
bulbs annually, though where they are grown 
in quantity they are usually divided into two 
sets, and are, thus repotted every other year. 
The best time to repot is directly the flowers 
are over. 
are at the present time, but if they are grow- 
ing ina shaded greenhouse they must be very 
gradually inured to sunshine, as the future 
flowering will depend upon the thorough 
ripening of the bulbs. A frame facing the 
south is a very good place for them at this 
season. They may at first be shaded during 
the hottest part of the day, but when sufli- 
ciently hardened full exposure to sunshine 
should be allowed. During the day plenty of 
air may be given, but the frame should be 
shut up before the sun is quite off it, in order 
to husband some of the sun-heat. If the roots 
are in good condition, the bulbs will, under 
this treatment, become very firm, and may 
reasonably be expected to flower. An ocen- 
sional dose of weak liquid manure will also 
be useful. While growing, the bulbs must be 
watered as before, till they show signs of 
going to rest, which is indicated by the leaves 
commencing to turn yellow. When this hap- 
pens, the supply of water must be gradually 
lessened, and when they are quite dormant it 
Should be discontinued altogether. When the 
nights grow cold, the pots of bulbs should be 
removed to a structure, where a minimum 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is main- 
tained. They should not be stowed under- 
neath the, stage, where they are liable to 
drip, as this may set up decay. By February 
a little water may be given, when new leaves 
will soon be pushed up.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crassula coccinea after flowering.—I should 
feel much obliged if you would kindly inform 
me what I should do with my Crassula coc- 
cinea after flowering. The plants are now 
most unsightly, with just a few inches of 


You do not say where your plants~ 
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green at the ends of long, bare, brown 
branches. Should I cut these back to the 
main stem and let them start into growth 
again from it?—CLYDESIDE. 

[The plants of Crassula coccinea that have 
finished flowering should be cut back hard, 
and must not be given much water till the 
new shoots are pushed out. Then they should 
be repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. The tops of the shoots that have 
been cut off may be put in as cuttings, and 
will yield good flowering examples for next 
year. .A length of 3 inches to 4 inches is yery 
suitable for the cuttings, which should haye 
the bottom leaves removed for the purpose of 
insertion. The cuttings may be put three 
around the edge of a small pot, disposing 
them in a triangular manner, and shifting 
them, when well rooted, into pots 5 inches in 
diameter, in which they will flower. Another 
plan is to put five or six cuttings into a 5-ineh 
pot, and allow them to grow on and flower 
without disturbing them at the roots. The 
cuttings will not need to be placed in a ¢lose 
propagating case, as many plants do, but may 
be treated much as Pelargoniums ; that. is, 
stood on a shelf in the greenhouse. For the 
successful culture of this Crassula a minimum 
winter temperature ‘of 45 degs. should be 
maintained. At that season care ‘must. be 
taken not to over-water. ] 

[In future, when sending queries, please 
write on one side of the paper only.—WDb. ] 


Stopping Carnations.—I 
plants of Carnation Mrs. Burnett in 4-ineh 
pots. They have almost finished flowering, 
and I am anxious to know what is the best 
thing to do with them. I am not versed in 
Carnations. I am told I should ecut them 
back and put them into larger pots. How 
far back should they be cut?—ReEx. 


[Just what is necessary or what should be 
done depends entirely upon the plants them- 
selves, individually rather than collectively, 
and stopping the shoots rather than cutting 
pack the plants will probably lead to the 
best results. Usually at the base of the 
flowering stem on each growth is to be found 
an inch or two of green growth, and it gene- 
‘ally suffices if the old flowering stem is re- 
moved to that point. Before that is done the 
evidence of new breaks should be appearing 
from the Jeaf axils at the point mentioned, 
the plant in this revealing an object-lesson to 
the amateur or beginner. To cut the plants 
back to firm or old wood would be wrong, as 
not only would the subsequent breaks be 
yery slow in coming and feeble withal ; they 
would also be erratic. 
late for all such work. Everything, as we 
have said, depends upon the plants, and if 
these are still vigorous, all may yet be well. 
A shift into pots 6 inches in diameter would 
be advisable, taking care to slightly loosen 
the old ball of earth when making the shift.] 


have eighty 


Chironia linoides.— More generally met with 
under the name of Chironia ixifera, this pretty 
South African Gentianwort is a very pleasing 
feature in the greenhouse towards the end of 
the summer. It forms a rather upright- 
growing bushy plant, clothed with leaves very 
like those of some kinds of Dianthus, and of 
a pleasing glaucous hue, The flowers, which 
are borne at the points of the shoots, are each 
about 14 inches in diameter and of an un- 
common yet very pleasing shade of pink. 
Good examples may be grown in pots 5 inches 
in diameter. This Chironia is not difficult to 
propagate from cuttings of the young grow- 
ing shoots taken in the spring, inserted into 
weil-drained pots of sandy soil, and placed in 
a close propagating case where a gentle heat 
is maintained. The established plants will do 
well in a compost made up of equal parts of 
loam and peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver sand. A. light, airy structure is very 


suitable to this Chironia, and during the win- — 


ter water should be carefully given.—W. T. 


The middle of July is” 
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FERNS. 


Ferns for Baskets. 

I sHouLp be extremely obliged if you would 
advise, through the medium of GarpENING, 
what Ferns are most suitable for hanging 
baskets. There are about thirteen baskets, 
and T should like plants whose sprays would 
hang over and make a good show. A few 
hints as to treatment would also be much 
appreciated.—J. A. Luptow. 

[There is one very important omission in 
your query, and that is you do not say where 
the baskets of Ferns are to be grown. We 
presume, however, that they are for a green- 
house, and have made the ‘list accordingly. 
Among the most desirable kinds for this pur- 
pose are Adiantum assimile, Adiantum 
cuneatum grandiceps, Asplenium dimorphum, 
Asplenium flaccidum, Asplenium longissi- 
mum, Blechnum glandulosum, Blechnum 
braziliense, Davallia  bullata, Davallia 
tenuifolia  Veitchiana, Microlepis hirta 
cristata, Nephrolepis exaltata Amperpohli, 
Pteris Childsi, Pteris longifolia Mariesi, 
Pteris serrulata major cristata, and Wood- 
wardia radicans. 

When filling the baskets, if they have a 
rounded base, it will greatly facilitate the 
work if the basket is stood in a large pot 
or even'a pail, so as to hold it firm. © The 
first thing to do is to thoroughly line the 
basket, in order to keep the soil in. position. 
For this purpose there is nothing to equal 
the large flakes of Moss which are often to 
be found in» woods. When the basket is 
finished it should resemble a well-built bird’s 


hest. The next step is to plant the Ferns 
therein. For this purpose young and vigor- 


ous plants are preferable, as they will soon 
become established and grow away freely. 
The soil should be such as most Ferns de- 
light in; that is, a mixture 6f loam, peat or 
leaf-mould, and sand. It must not be too 
fine, otherwise some of the smaller particles 
nay find their way through any interstices 
in the Moss when the plants are watered. In 
potting, especial care must be taken to work 
the soil around the roots, and to press. it 
together moderately firm. ‘Then, when all is 
finished, each basket should have a thorough 
watering through a fine rose, in order to 
settle everything in its place. It will be an 
advantage to allow the baskets to stand on 
the stage of the greenhouse for a time, as 
they can, during these earlier stages, be at- 
tended to better than if they are suspended. 
These Ferns will, of course, need to be shaded 
during the summer. A few pieces of Sela- 
ginella Kraussiana may be dibbled in at the 
top and on the sides of the baskets, thus 
taking off what might otherwise present a 
bare appearance. This little Moss will soon 
grow, and is always bright and cheerful. 
When the Ferns are established in their 
baskets, they may be hung up in their per- 
manent quarters. After that, the principal 
attention needed will be to keep the plants 
supplied with water when necessary. This 
may be done without. removing the baskets 
by means of a small can and rose, or, if 
more conyenient, they may be lifted. down 
and watered, replacing them in position 
when the surplus water has drained away. 
It must be borne in mind that.in an elevated 
position, such as a hanging basket, the soil 
will dry quickly.) 


Watering Ferns.—In no case is it advisable 
to let Ferns droop before they are watered. 
The conditions. of the house.or fernery as to 
atmospheric moisture have an immediate bear- 
ing upon the plants in this respect. Ina dry, 
airy house the plants will require almost 
twice the amount of water at the roots that 
others of the same kind would do in a moist 
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atmosphere, yet if well attended to the former 
would thrive as well. This results from the 
roots in the former instance having more work 
to do, less absorption taking place through 
the fronds than under more congenial condi- 
tions. Where Ferns are found to dry up 
rapidly it is a good plan to stand the pots in 
pans of water. Maiden-hair Ferns, for in- 
stance, which are well rooted may be safely 
stood in saucers filled with water. Where it 
is not desirable to actually allow the pots to 
stand in water it is a good plan to let them 
stand over it and upon bricks or rough drain- 
age. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Erica cinerea var, coccinea. 


TuHIs variety of the Scotch Heath is seen to 
great advantage from June onwards when 
boldly grouped in the vicinity of large Pine- 
trees. At Sheffield Park this striking form 
has been planted with a generous hand, the 
breadths covering a quarter of an acre of 
ground or more. 

The plants have been grouped in a_pic- 
turesque manner, and are seen spreading 
away in the distance in a pleasing, natural 


vay. It is when thus planted one realises the 
possibilities of these hardy dwarf native 
shrubs. 


Such a delightful result is impossible when 
grown in the rock garden in patches, as one 
often sees them, or in tiny groups at the foot 
of tall-growing shrubs. Quite pretty results 
are, however, possible when a fair number of 
plants is grouped, especially where these are 
associated with others of the genus. Such a 
gorgeous mass of colour, and such numbers of 
one kind, I have never before seen. 

There is no taint of purple in this brilliant 
little variety, which, when established, will 
reach a height of from 12 inches to 18 inches. 
Heaths are largely grown in this Sussex 
garden, and huge spreading masses - were 
observed trailing through a valley-like clear- 
ing where young Scots Pine had been intro- 
duced sparingly. No better companion than 
the Pines for associating with hardy Heaths 
of any kind could be suggested. For some 
reason there would seem to be a happy under- 
standing between this tree and shrub, for 
both thrive, and certainly appear to the best 
advantage when associated together. Another 
beautiful and rather uncommon _ blood-red 
variety of this lovely summer-flowering 
Heath is E. cinerea atrosanguinea. This was 
being freely planted, existing groups being 
enlarged and others created, and although not 
yet grown together in the fascinating way of 
the older plants, they already gave a good 


idea of their beauty a few years hence. 


EK. MARKHAM. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bimorphanthus mandschuricus. May 1 
trouble. you with an inquiry respecting a 
sather peculiar tree growing in Grass in my 
garden? It has a zine label as though of some 
importance, but is not beautiful.. Two stems 
start from the ground, each about the size of 
a man’s thumb, or larger, and 8 feet high. 
The leaves start a long way up (not many), 
all below is quite bare. After a few days the 
two lowest, largest leaves, which are at first 
green, turn a reddish-brown and then: begin 
to shrivel and fall off. There are always dead 
leaves on the Grass. I cannot think why this 
tree should have been planted in a rather 
large square Grass plot some distance from 
the borders. The gardener seems to know 
nothing about it. This is the second season 
we have watched and wondered what use the 
tree can be. I cannot send a leaf as it would 
wither, and the fallen ones are black and 
shrivelled. Last year the tree attempted to 
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flower. The name on the label is Dimorphan- 
thus mandschuricus.—R. P. 

[We question whether your tree is Dimor- 
phanthus mandschuricus, for this has large 
compound leaves, whereas in your sketeh the 
leaves are simply pinnate. A full-sized leaf 
of Dimorphanthus will be over a yard long 
and a couple of feet wide. The stem of the 
Dimorphanthus is plentifwlly furnished with 
small prickles. Under favourable conditions 
it grows freely and soon forms a mags of wide- 
spreading leaves. The flowers are small, 
whitish, and borne in huge terminal panicles 
in August and September. As a single speci- 
men on a lawn it is very striking. Whether 
your plant is a Dimorphanthus or not, we can- 
not understand it behaving in the way you 
describe, and have come to the conclusion 
that there is some local cause for its unsatis- 
factory state. We have known a leaking gas- 
pipe cause trouble in this way. A single stem 
of the Dimorphanthus is apt to get bare on 
all the lower part, but when growing freely 
suckers are pushed up from the base, which 
relieve the bare appearance. Perhaps a dress- 
ing of good soil and a thorough watering 
would help your specimen. ] 





Prunus Davidiana.—I would much like to 
know what the true Prunus Davidiana is like. 
I have two plants sold me at different times 
and by different nurserymen under this 
name. One I have had for a long time has 
grown into a tree, has white Almond-like 
flowers, and blossoms a little later than my 
pink Almonds. I have read somewhere that 
P. Davidiana should flower earlier. The 
other plant is a bush not yet established, but 
from a few poor flowers thrown last spring I 
fancy my new arrival is going to be uncom- 
monly like P. triloba. 

[The true Prunus Davidiana, according to 
Mr. J. Bean in his ** Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles,’ should have white 
flowers 1 inch across and produced singly on 
very short stalks from the buds of the previ- 
ous year’s shoots. 
species is chiefly valuable for its early bloom- 
ing, the flowers opening at any time between 
January and March, according te the 
weather.—Eb. ] 


Packing plants (W. D.).—AIll the shrubs 
named could readily be packed erect in round 
hampers or boxes, placing the taller ones in 
the centre and the others around. The more 
bushy-inelined should be first lightly tied in. 
Arrange them close together and pack quite 
firmly. - Damp litter below and about their 
roots will afford ample protection at the sea- 
son named. Arrange the plants in pyramidal 
form, and the reeeptacle filled to its utmost 
capacity and the plants fixed with packing 
material they should finally be tied down 
securely by cross strands of stout packing 
cord just above root-level, long straw or 
rough hay below the strands assisting to bind 
all together the more securely. Hazels to 
form canopies gathering to a cone-shaped 
centre and secured would prevent injury from 
without. The Roses would be best packed in 
straw bundles, using damp litter about the 
roots and dry material among the branches. 
First set out long straw in excess of root and 
branch limits. At the root end place a 
moderately thick layer of damp material and 
lay the longest plants thereon. Now arrange 
the shorter plants, starting from the base, in 
cone-like formation. When any bundle is 
half completed place a stout stake through 
the centre lengthwise for binding and 
security. Tie the heads of all plants loosely-in 
beforehand. Avoid making the bundles cum- 
bersome or unduly large. Finally encase all in 
long straw and bind up securely into a cone- 
shaped bundle. As an alternative you might 
pack the Roses as recommended for the 
shrubs. The taller plants of climbing habit, 
eould be brought down’ to sticks, and, thus 
shortened, could be. packed more conveniently. 


In British gardens this . 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Fruit-houses.—As the trees become clear of 
fruit in Peach-houses, cut out the old bearing 
wood as far as possible, not only to afford 
relief to the trees, but to admit more light 
and air to the current season’s wood so that 


it may become in due course thoroughly 
matured. If more young wood has been tied 


in than will actually be required take out 
some of the weakest of this also. Ags this will 
eventually have to be cut out, it is far better 
to dispense with it now and let the wood that 
is retained have the benefit of the space taken 
up by it. To give the young wood every 
chance of becoming well ripened keep it tied 
to the trellis and continue to syringe the trees 
twice daily so that the foliage shall be healthy 
and clean and fully capable of performing its 
proper functions. Also give close attention to 
border’ waterings. Houses containing trees 
on which the fruits are fast swelling towards 
maturity, aswell as those which have finished 
stoning, should be generously treated when 
the border requires moisture, supplying either 
liquid or artificial manure, and observing the 
same care in regard to keeping the foliage 
clean and clear of red spider. That the fruits 
may attain perfection in regard to colour, tie 
or press the leaves aside, or otherwise raise 
them with pieces of lath so that they will ex- 
perience full light. In the earliest house it 
will soon be time to think of carrying out any 
renovation of borders that may have become 
necessary. This is best done while the trees 
retain their leaves, as they then recover from 
the ordeal more quickly. As this work should 
be earried out expeditiously have everything 
that is required ready to hand before a start 
is made. 

Re-making Vine borders.—As with early 
Peach-trees, the present, or at any rate very 
shortly, is the best time to carry out what- 
ever may be required in the way of lifting 
the trees and re-making of borders, or their 
extension as the case may be, with, 72.c., re- 
spect to Vines which are early forced 
annually. To avoid delays have every re- 
quisite in readiness and carry out the work 
in dull weather, or otherwise shade the roof 
tor the time being. In the Jate vinery where 
Grapes have stoned give the bunches a final 
look over, nipping out at the same time any 
superfluous berries or those which, when the 
final stage is reached, will be likely to cause 
‘““wedging’’ in the body of the bunches. 
Those expert in Grape thinning generally de- 
tect at a glance which berries should be dis- 
pensed with. If the border is in good’ order 
alternate waterings with warm liquid and 
dressings of artificial manure may be indulged 
in, which, with judicious ventilation and 
damping down, will assist in the berries even- 
tually attaining fullest dimensions. Where 
scalding of the berries of Lady Downe’s is 
being experienced it may be averted by doing 
less or no damping down in the afternoon, 
keeping the air in circulation, also by having 
the hot-water pipes genially warm and in 
making a practice of allowing a chink of air 
to remain on at the apex throughout the 
night. 

Kitchen garden.—Manure and dig a piece 
of suitable ground on which to sow Cabbage 
seed in variety for the raising of the requisite 
number of plants to set out in September to 
supply heads for spring cutting. Before sow- 
ing the seed give the surface a good dressing 
of wood-ashes. The area of ground so dug 
and prepared should be of sufficient extent to 
allow for the sowing of Cauliflowers for prick- 
ing off into frames, and Onions and Lettuce to 
stand the winter. The sowing of the three 
Jast-na med will be best done the second week 
in August, and for Cabbage on or about the 
28th of the present month, A. W. 


Midland Counties. — 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations are now 
growing freely, and, having filled the pots 
with roots, they are now afforded weak stimu- 
lants. ‘The staking of the plants is carried 
out as time permits. Light Bamboo canes are 
the best, from 24 feet to 34 feet in length be- 
ing chosen, so that they will last the whole 
time that the plant is growing. Lightly loop 
up all.the leading growths so as to keep the 
plants shapely, and, in making the ties, keep 
them below the point where the stems are 
likely to be cut. 


Bulbs for forcing, such as Ireesias, Tulips, 
Roman Hyacinths, and the earliest varieties 
of Narcissi, should be potted up as soon as 
they can be obtained. It is important that 
bulbs for early forcing should be well rooted 
previous to being put into a cool house or pit 
to prepare them for warmer conditions. ‘To 
obtain eariy flowers of Freesias it is neces- 
sary to pot up a batch of bulbs at once. Tor 
general purposes 5-inch or 6-inch pots will be 
found the most convenient. The potting soil 
should be of a rather light, sandy nature, 
containing a good proportion of sifted leaf- 
soil. About eight of the largest-sized bulbs 
should be placed in a 5-inch pot, covering them 
with an inch deep of soil. Place the pots in 
an unheated frame and cover them with coarse 


leaf-mould to keep the soil moist without 
watering until growth commences. Tulips, 


Hyacinths, and Narcissi may be grown either 
in pots or boxes. Where large numbers.are 
required,, shallow boxes are the most con- 
venient receptacles. A suitable compost for 
these consists of two-thirds good fibrous loam, 


one-third decayed Jeaf-soil, and a good 
sprinkling, of sharp silver sand, adding a 


6-inch potful of bone-meal to each barrow- 
load of soil. Provide ample drainage and pot 
moderately firm. ‘The larger bulbs need not 
be quite covered with soil, the level of which 
should be about # inch below the rim of the 
pot or box to allow of watering when the 
bulbs are in growth. After potting, stand the 
pots or boxes outside in the open on an ash 
bottom. They should then be covered Ccom- 
pletely with sifted coal-ashes that have been 
well weathered. Be careful not to use fresh 
ashes as they are often poisonous. The pots 
or boxes should remain plunged about ten 


weeks. Examine them at intervals and re- 
move any that have started into growth. 


These may be stood in the open in an exposed 
position until required. 
should be 


Late Peas.—Every endeavour 


made to prolong the season as much as possi- ° 


ble, and to attain this end the growths should 
be well thinned, the surface mulched with 
manure, copious supplies of water given 
during spells. of hot, dry weather, and the 
haulm well syringed in the evening to pro- 
mote a healthy growth. When suitable varie- 
ties are properly grown, Green Peas may be 
had quite till the end of October, and often 
in favourable weather in many parts of. the 
country well into November. 


Runner Beans.—This is an important.crop, 
and will repay any extra attention bestowed 
on them at this time and onwards. The aim 
should be to prolong the bearing season as 
long as possible. They are gross feeders, and 
will attain to a great height if well grown. A 
mulch of fresh manure will be of great benefit. 


Cauliflowers.—To maintain an unbroken 
supply of these the plants that have been 
planted to form a succession must be kept 
watered and fed with an approved manure or 
mulched, for unless free, unchecked growth 


be maintained, the heads will be small and , 


strong in flavour..- I..Wi. Ge 


do well enough in the ordinary greenhouse or 
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Scotland. 


Stove.—This house may new be ventilated 
as freely as possible in order to ripen the 
growths of plants. To this end a free cireula- 
tion of soft, warm air is very desirable, and 
has a beneficial effect. As a matter of fact, 
some stove plants appear to be much the 
better of a sojourn out of doors at this time 
for a week or two. Among these may be men- 


tioned « Hibiscuses, Gardenias, and Fran- 
cisceas. These must be given a warm and ) 
sheltered situation when this course is fol- 
lowed. Poinsettias which were struck early 


will now be better-in a cool and airy pit, the 
sashes.of which should be lightly shaded and 
a little ventilation afforded at night. This 
goes far to ensure sturdy growth, and under 
such treatment the bottom leaves are less, 
likely to drop, and there is not so mueh 
trouble to be anticipated from insect pests., 
Among the less-grown Clerodendrons may be 
mentioned C. fallax and C. squamata, which 
are useful in the mixed stove. Liquid-manure 
may be given to thriving plants, and although 
fire-heat may be dispensed with for a short 
time it is as well-to have the fire laid in 
anticipation of a sudden call owing. to a spell 
of wet, or of dull and sunless weather. 


Regal Pelargoniums.—Planis which have 
been laid on their sides and ripened by ex- 
posure out of doors ean now be eut over. The 
cuttings <o obtained will strike very readily 
in sandy soil. Afterwards these may, in the 
first instance, be spotted up into 38-inch pots. 
The cut-down plants may have a little mois- 
ture and when fresh growth indicates renewed 
root action they can be shaken out and re- 
potted. In a general way pots of a similar 
size to those in which the Pelargoniums were 
previously grown will suffice at first. After- 
wards, the more promising pieces can be 
transferred to pots up to 9 inches in diameter 
if large, free-flowering specimens are desired. 


Hydrangea paniculata.—This in pots is 
aiways useful for the greenhouse, and as the 
plants pass out of bloom they can either be 
planted out or plunged in the open. In order 
to keep them close and compact rather hard 
pruning is necessary when the plants are 

H. paniculata ought 








again lifted in autumn. 
not to be forced overmuch. 


Orchard-house.—If at any time the oceu- 
pants of this house may have received a cheek 
of any sort red spider will now make an ap- 
pearance. Syringe or fumigate according to 
circumstances in order to get rid of this pest. 
Where no fire-heat has been used, ripening 
will not be so early, but, even so, it must. be 
remembered that over-watering at this time 
may lead to lack of flavour in the fruit, To 
obtain good flavour there must also be plenty 
of ventilation—less at night, certainly, than 
during the day, but a free cireulation of air 
must be kept up. After the crop has been 


gathered from trees in pots the latter ean be 


taken out of the house and plunged in a well- 
exposed quarter in order that the ripening of 
the wood may be accelerated. 


Palms.—This is a good time at which to 
attend to the repotting of Palms. They may, 
of course, be attended to in this respect at 
almost any time, but if repotting be delayed 
longer root action is, I think, less active, and 
there is more danger of casualties. Palms in 
a young state appreciate a good amount of 
heat, but when they attain to some size they 


conservatory. When the tips of the leaves — 
turn brown it is safe to infer that the sup- — 


plies of water have been too seanty, and | 


K 


Palms are such accommodating plants that it 
is not an uncommon occurrence to find them — 
I like the Kentias — 


neglected in this respect. 
and the Latanias for house work. The above 


remarks may be held as applying to Dracenas, ~ 


Aspidistras, and this class of pot plants gener- — 
ally. W. McGurroe | 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. ae 
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THE outstanding features of the fortnightly 
meeting held on this date were the hardy 
border perennials, the Gladioli, and the re- 
markable exhibit of vegetables from Alden- 
ham, each, in their way, meriting the highest 
praise. At thig season a wealth of hardy 
flowers is not: unusual, and in normal times 
they have been freely displayed. On the oc- 
casion under review they were again, as of 
old, coming from far and near in great 
variety and much beauty... The Gladioli, how- 
ever, were in the nature of a surprise, these 
flowers coming from the largest growers of 
them in this country and in Holiand. Those 
from the Dutch growers betrayed but few 
signs of travel or the necessarily long time in 
advance that they would have to be cut: That 
they were cut five days prior to the show 
and that even the lowest flowers of the spike 
were still of unimpaired beauty is a goodly 
tribute to their value in the cut state, and 
should not be lost sight of. The longevity of 
the flowers, however, was more notable in the 
ease of the primulinus hybrids than in those 
of the larger-flowered classes. Orchids were 
very much in the minority. Vegetables, how- 
ever were a feature apart, and whether as 
representing high cultural skill, the exhibi- 
tor’s art, or both combined, no praise could 
be too great. In colour effect alone the group 
was remarkable, while in general they 
reached perfection. 
HARDY FLOWERS. 

Of these there were several novelties, by 
far the handsomest being the new Lily, of 
which seeds were sent home by Mr. Farrer. 
_It is called Lilium Browni kansuense, an im- 
posing plant 5 feet to 6 feet with a great 
crown of eighteen trumpet flowers and. buds, 
typically Browni without and of a light 
butter-yellow tone within being shown by Mr. 
Clarence Elliott. The specimen represented 
five years of growth in a limestone moraine. 
A noble plant indeed. Mr. Sydney Morris 
showed a new white form of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, which, as a variety, should 
prove of value. Messrs. Bakers, Wolver- 
hampton, contributed the new suffruticosa 
Phiox Alpha, which gained an Award of 
Merit. The flowers in long, almost columnar 
racemes, afe rosy-coloured. Gentiana I'rey- 
niana (rich blue) was also shown by this firm. 
Two novelties of high importance came from 


Messrs. Bees, Lilium -pseudo-tigrinum. in 
splendid condition gaining an Award of 
Merit. The other plant was Roscoea caut- 


lioides August Beauty, said to be an August- 
flowering form of this well-known plant. A 
particularly good specimen was shown. From 
Mr. £. H. Jenkins, Surbiton, came a distinetly 
pretty alpine Bellflower (Campanula x ‘*Wood- 
stock ’*), which gained an Award of Merit. It 
has resulted from the crossing of C. Profusion 
No. 2 and C. arvatica. A 5 inches high plant 
with violet-blue salver-formed flowers ap- 
proximating to those of C. arvatica, the 
plant a forest of erectly-held, self-support- 
ing flower-stems. A welcome addition and a 
delightful rock plant in every way. Groups 
of ha rdy flowers were numerous, and most of 
them good, though lack of space. precludes 2 
reference to them in detail. Phloxes from 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, S.E., were 
very fine, a good half-dozen being Mrs. A. W. 
Alder (soft.salmon), Mrs. H. J. Jones (soft 
rose), Dr. Charcot (parma-violet), Frau. Ant. 
Buchner (white), Florrie Freeman (cherry- 
red), and Elizabeth Campbell (lovely salmon- 
pink). In Mr. B. S. Ladham’s group 
Layatera Olbia rosea (Award of Merit), 
Poterium obtusum, Platyeodon Mariesi, and 
Astilbe rubella were good. Mr. Reginald 
Prichard, West Moors, Wimborne, had good 
Lysimachia Henryi, Campanula Waldstein- 
lana, C. Stansfieldi, and C. Profusion with a 





\ 


charmingly-flowered lot of Erica Mackayi 


fl.-pl. Messrs. James Vert and Sons, Saffron 
Walden, staged double-flowered Hollyhocks 


most imposingly, a distinct set being Delicata 
(flesh), Primrose Queen, Alba superba, 
Princess (rose), Salmon Queen, and Lady 
Bailey (rose-pink). Mr. W. Wells, jr., had 
Delpbiniums in variety and a deep-coloured 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca. Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchureh, contributed liberally 
to this section, Delphiniums Harry Smetham, 
Lilacina, Mrs. Thompson, Theodore, and Mrs. 
A. J. Watson being ail good. Stenanthium 
robustum was effectively shown, and the 
quite dainty, almost sky-blue, Campanula 
Tymonsi. In Mr. Reuthe’s group the Ericas 
were beautiful, IE. cinerea carnea, HB. ¢. rosea, 


and EK. vagans alba being noted. Pentstemon 
isophyllus, Spirea . erspitosa, Campanula 
Stansfieldi, C. Waldsteiniana, and Astilbe 


simplicifolia rosea were also remarked. 
Misses Hopkins, Mr. G. W. Miller, Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons, Rich and Co., Maxwell and 
Beale, and Mr. Downer also contributed. 


GLADIOLI. 

Major Churcher, Alverstoke, again showed 
these in beautiful variety. Flame, Rosalie 
(salmon and rose), Apple Blossom, Sedaa (soft 
yellow), Alffair, Incontestable, Mira (salmony- 
rose), and Biron I. Smith are a few in a lot 
that we would liked to have dealt with more 
freely. Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, 
contributed a fine table of these flowers, their 
ainted Lady (white, with crimson blotch) 
gaining an Award of Merit, Golden Dawn, 
Golden Girl, Palestine, Rev. H. Ewbank, 
White Giant, and James W. Kelway (searlet) 
being others of note. Messrs. Barr and Sons’ 
group was largely of the primulinus hybrids, 
Orange King, Butterfly, Golden Drop, and 
Prince of Orange being among those noted. 
From Holland Messrs. Velthuys, Ltd., brought 
a sumptuous array, arranging them artistic- 
ally in the annexe. Prince of Wales (self- 
salmon), Mrs. Velthuys (dark red), L’Im- 
maculee, Vanessa (salmon), King of the Reds, 
Chris (crimson), and Wilbrink (shell-pink to 
flesh) being among the more distinct. Messrs. 
Krelage and Son, Haarlem, had many good 
things, their contribution: being confined en- 
tirely to hybrids of the primulinus set— 
primulinus varieties, too, we are pleased to 
add, still unspoiled by gandavensis or other 
blood of large-flowered forms. Wurydice (soft 
Salmon), Vanessa (apricot-salmon and very 
compact), Secarletta, Hesperia (salmon-red), 
Psyche, Adonis (veddish-salmon), and Lae- 
titia (salmon) were a few of the best. Great 
sheaves of all were shown, the whole making 
an imposing display. 


ROSES. 

The pretty H.T. Lulu from Mr. W. Easlea, 
Leigh-on-Sea, was effectively shown. It is a 
most delightful semi-double, fit for any pur- 
pose of decoration. Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
showed many beautiful Roses, Prosperity, 
Miriam, Lady Pirrie, Prince de Bulgarie, Pax, 
Vanity (new), and the still newer variety The 
Adjutant, a Damask Rose destined to make 
its début in 1921. Mermaid was very good. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Carnations and Pinks from Messrs. All- 
wood Brothers, with the first-named from 
Messrs. Low and Co., were very good.’ Of 
other subjects the collection of stove plants— 
Dracenas, Alocasias, Crotons, Aralias, 
Acalyphas, and Nidularias—from Mr. L. R. 
Russell was very finely displayed. 


VEGETABLES. : 
Already reference has been made to the 
unique collection of vegetables sent by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 
(gardener, Mr. BE. Beckett). Mr. Beckett has 
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never contributed a more skillfully-grown, 
artistically-arranged group. Ina sentence, he 
has attained perfection in both, and it is not 
possible to conceive of anything in vegetable 
produce conveying an object-lesson of higher 
importance or in the nature of a stimulus to 
the rising generation of gardeners. Mr. Beckett 
both grows well and shows weil, leaving no 
stone unturned, while unsparing in both 
energy and ability in the cause he has served 
so well. On this occasion 125 dishes or groups 
were set up, a flawless lot which ineluded 
Celery, Parsnips, Broccoli, Cucumbers, Peas, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes, Capsicums, Mushrooms, 
Senkale, and Brazilian Beet, Beet of other 
types, and everything else of worth and 
utility. Wedded to the highest perfection was 
the notable adherence to table fitness— 
nothing large, yet all so impressively good as 
to speak volumes not merely as coneerning 
cultural skill, but this with keen discernment 
to boot. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eradicating pest (IV. #’. 1/.).—The “ white 
fly ’ you mention is a most difficult pest to 
eradicate, yet, by persevering with the use 
of a vaporising compound, we have suc- 
ceeded in the past in getting rid of it. Try 
Ad; Compound (which is to be had of Messrs. 
Wood and Son, Beechwood Works, Taplow), 
and vaporise the house two or three evenings 
in succession, and repeat after an interval of 
a few days if necessary. 








SHORT REPLIES. 





David M. Lawson.—There 
thing amiss in your treatment of the fruit 
trees and the seeds. We should advise you 
to consult some practical man in your neigh- 
bourhood. 


must be some- 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.—No Nignature.—The sul- 





phur-flowered annual jis the ‘* Cream Cup” 
(Platystemon californicus)——A. D. C.—1, 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus ; Zz, Hibiscus 


Cooperi ;_ 3, Acalypha, may be tricolor; 4, 
Acalypha, may be obovata; 5, Acalypha, 
may be hispida; 6, Saxifraga sarmentosa.— 
The Acalyphas were too much shrivelled to 
name with any certainty.— Vay.—Jacobinia 
(Justicia) carnen. Constant Reader.—t, 
Spirea bullata-——C. K. Howard.—Pelar- 
gonium Double New Life. 








Birmingham Herticultural and the National 
Sweet Pea Scaciety’s (combined) Show.— 
Messrs. Webb and Sons, of Stourbridge, fol- 
lowed up their recent success at Wolver- 
hampton Floral Wéte and the © Royal 
Horticultural Society's Show at Cardiff by 


winning the highest possible award at Bir- 


mingham (July 28rd and 24th) for the best 
trade exhibit in the show. Here Messrs. 


Webb staged a really magnificent display of 
vegetables, Sweet Peas, and other flowers, for 
which they obtained the Silver Challenge Cup 
and a large Gold Medal. The Sweet Peas 
(about sixty distinct varieties) were arranged 
in the form of a ‘temple,’ with the vege- 
tables (about 100 dishes) tastefully displayed 
round the base, the result being a striking 
and artistic display which proved one of the 
most attractive and meritorious features of 
the show. The quality of the exhibits was 
of the highest possible standard, and exempli- 
fied the superior value of the famous Stour- 
bridge firm’s strains. 

The Traveller’s Friend.—Can any reader tell 
me the botanical name of this plant? At the 
opening of the new Orthopmedic Institute in 
London lately the Duke of Portland is re- 
ported to have referred to the comfort de- 
rived from the leaves of this plant, which 
working people place in their boots.—A. G. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Ir some of our common or garden wild flowers 
grew on alpine crags or in tropie climes and 
were as expensive and ungettatable as some 
of our hothouse favourites they would take 
their piaces high up in the list of English 
flora. Many of the wayside plants are 
worthy of a place in our gardens. Some of 
them, of course, are already appreciated and 
are established favourites. Foxgloves hold 
their own in shady nooks, and Primroses and 
Cowslips have also come into their own, but 
there remain many other charming plants 
which do not as yet seem to have made a 
general appeal. 

At the moment wild Roses and Honey- 
suckie twine themselves in a careless tangle 
round our hedges. Foxgloves populate the 
woods and shady corners, blue Seabious and 
Sea Pinks top our rocky summits, yellow 
Vlag Irises do a sentinel guard over the 
thousands of marsh flowers, while Meadow 
Sweet waves gracefully beside the brooks that 
run through lush meadows. The railway 
slopes are gay with Marigolds, cornfields 
scarlet with sheets of Poppies, Valerian 
covers walls and dry sandy spots with a 
tapestry of vivid carmine, while purple 
Heather carpets the turf. This is the briefest 
possible list of the commonest of our wild 
flowers. You eannot walk abroad. for five 
minutes without being struck with the 
gorgeous colourings. Desperate weather does 
not seem to affect these children of Nature, 
though the delicately-reared children of the 
garden are very susceptible to climatie condi- 
tions. There are* thousands more of these 
lovely things scattered on the roadsides that 
are worthy of a place in gardens. Burns had 
a true appreciation of the beauty of these 
common flowers when he compared the ‘‘ wee 
modest crimson-tipped flower ’’ so favourably 
with ‘‘the flaunting flowers our gardens 
yield.” 

Heather, for instance, makes a charming 
garden plant—there are purple and rose and 
white varieties, and a Heather garden is 
rarely without some blossom. It isa daintily- 
formed thing that ought to appeal to all of us, 
but somehow it doesn’t. An example of the 
contempt fostered by familiarity, though we 
gasp with admiration at the wonderful 
splotches of colour it paints on our hillsides. 


Common Gorse makes a lovely hedge—and 
a practical one, too. It blooms most of the 
year, and is gay and fragrant as well as use- 
ful, yet only in one garden out of a hundred 
will you see a hedge of this kind. I have 
seen ‘‘the Hundredth Hedge,’ and very 
lovely it was, unique and artistic. 

Then our rock gardens would be happier 
for the introduction of blue Scabious or Rock 
Pinks, or even meadow Saxifrage, while there 
are many varieties of Ferns which must not 
be despised. These are, . indeed, largely 
srown in gardens already, but many of the 
moisture-loving plants are quite unknown ex- 
cept in their native condition. 

Kipling was wise when he said “ The glory 
of the garden shall never pass away,’’ but he 
would have been more accurate had he said 
“The glory of the waysides will never pass 
away.”’ 


“LOTSECURE JTS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—Rruskin. 


Correspondence relating to Women’s Interesis should be addre:sed to “ Flora,” GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 





Lily of the Valley, for instance, is.a wild 
flower in parts of Germany, and is thought. 
little of there. It is one of our most treasured 
garden favourites. 

Nor is the. glory of the wayside an 
evanescent affair, there are wild flowers for 
every season of the year and for all condi- 
tions of soil. We know how wonderful are 
the splotches of colour Nature garbs herself 
with in spring as well as in-summer. Sheets 
of blue Hyacinths, pale yellow Primroses, 
and golden Cowslips greet the eye everywhere, 
while the wild Violets and Wood Anemones 
are to be found if sought out. Wild Pansies, 
too, are lovely things. Useful Bellflowers, 
the Willow Herb, and all the Reed famiy are 
worthy of a place amongst even the elect. 
There is an idea that wild flowers do not feel 
happy in gardens and do not do well, but this 
is, in most cases, erroneous. The children of 
the wayside can be transplanted to the borders 
with impunity, provided this is done at the 
proper time. The best time is when the 
blooms are gone and the growth is at a stand- 
still—in the autumn in most cases. Many of 
these so-called common plants are obtainable 
af nurseries, but’ they are mostly to. be 
gathered in the different seasons. It is easy 
to collect them one’s self, however, and much 
more interesting. 

The value of wild flowers for house and 
table decoration is not to be overlooked nowa- 


days when cut flowers are a luxury. None 


can deny the charm of a glass bow] filled with 
Honeysuckle or with Dog Roses, or yet, again, 
with red Poppies and Meadow Gypso. As a 
table centre-piece Scabious, Thrift, and Red 
Clover even lend themselves to artistic 
arrangement in vases. Yellow Buttereups in 
an old brown jar or a mass of wild: Mar- 
guerites give a far more delightful effect than 


three or four Roses or garden flowers whieh ° 


are obviously a luxury. Where one has got the 
run of a garden, proper and can afford to 
rifle it for blooms at will my advice may be 
disregarded and thought absurd, but. owners 
of limited gardens will find it pays to go into 
the highways and byeways for the flowers for 
the house. E..O’D. 





Flowers for decoration.—When gathering 
flowers for house decoration in hot weather 
it is well to remember that the Daisy tribes— 
Marguerites, Asters, Chrysanthemums, ete.— 
should be gathered when in their prime. They 
never seem to open out well in water when 
plucked in the bud. Yield Poppies gathered 
when quite in the bud and put into a jar of 
hot. water overnight keep fresh and gay for 
many days, and have a lasting power equal to 
that of most other flowers of summer. -Rose- 
buds gathered in the evening last better than 
those pulled at noon dry. They open out 
next day quite delightfully. 

eS * * 

Rowan Berries.—The Mountain Ash or 
towan Berries are very fine this year, and in 
most parts of the country the trees seem to be 
weighed down with their load of scarlet fruit. 
A few sprays judiciously cut so as not to spoil 
the shape of the branches look charming ina 
large vase, and will last fresh for several 
weeks. As soon as the berries are ripe the 


birds will attack them, and the beautiful effect 
of the tree be spoilt. 
* * K 


Field Poppies.—If you do not want your 
Field Poppies to spread all over the garden 
next year pull up the plants as soon as they 
show signs of withering. The seed-case takes 
some time to ripen, and before this has hap- 
pened the plant has begun to go yellow and is 
no more an ornament to the garden. If seed- 
ing takes place extensively the Poppies will 
have to be thinned out ruthlessly next year. 

K & * 


Runner Beans are apt to be attacked by 
black aphis about this time. It mostly affeets 
the young growths and causes the pods to 
become yellow and shrivelled. See to it that 
it igs got rid of at once, as it spreads rapidiy 
and will end by reducing the crop to a mere 
nothing. Soft soap and paraffin or Quassia 
chips are quite effective, and syringing with 
either of these or any prepared solutions 
should be done frequently until the trouble 
disappears. ; 


x 


FLORA. 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S, 
MEETING ON JULY 27, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTER. 
Awards of Merit. 


SophrosLielio Cattleya Laura, from Mesars. Charlesworth 
and Co,, Haywards Heath. 


FLORAL COMMITTER, 
First Class Certificate. 


Ae Browni kansuense, from Mr. ©. Elliott, Stevenage, 
erts. 


Awards of Merit. 


Gladiolus Painted Lady, from Messrs. Kelway and Son, 
Tangport; Lilium pseudo-tigrinum, from Beas, Ltd., Liverpoo! x 
Dahlia Sunny Star, from Messrs. Cheal and Sons,Crawley ; Gledi- 
olus Atalanta, from Messrs. Krelage and Son, Haarlem ; Gladiolus 
Hermione, from Messrs, Krelage and Son ; Campanula x Wood- 
stock, from Mr. E. H. Jenkins, Surbiton, Surrey; Lavatera 
Olbia rosea, from B. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, Southampton; 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum a!bum, from Mr. 8. Morris, Earlham 
Hall, Norwich; Phlox omnifiora Alpha, from Messrs. Bakers, 
Codsall; Sweet Pea Mascotts Helio, from Messrs, Ireland and 
Hitchcock, Marks Tey, Essex. 


Medals. 
SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Veltheis, for Gladioli. 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations ; Messrs. Barr and Sona, Taplow, for Gladioli; 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Romford, for Roses; Messrs. Rich, 
Bath, for hardy plants; Mr. W. Wells, Jor., Merstham, for 
hardy plauts; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Phloxes, 


SILVER GILT GRENFELL.—Mr. L. R. Russel, Richmond, for 
Stove plants. 


SILVER GRENFELL —Major Churcher, Alverstoke, for Gladi- 
oli; Massrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, for Gladioli; B. 
Ladhams, Ltd., for hardy plants; Mr. M. Pritchard, Christ- 
church, for hardy plants; Mr. Jas. Vert, Saffron Walden, for 
Hollyhocks. 


SILVER BANKSIAN —Bees, Ltd., for hardy plants; Meesrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for Carnations. 


BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for hardy 
plants: Mr. G. Keuthe, Keston, for hardy plants, etc. ; Mr. W. 
G, Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants. 


_ BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. G. Cave, Manningtree, Essex, for 
Gladioli; Messrs. Maxwell and Beal; Mr, R. Prichard, West 
Moors, Dorset, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT COMMITTER. 
Medal. 


GoLp.—Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gardener, Mr. ‘E. Beckett), 
Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts, for collection of vegetables. 





If you like this copy of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 

















































































































-€an be given to them in dry, 
- the shape of surface moistening. 
speaking more especially of vegetables, 
“as Peas, Cauliflowers, ete., 


Dy 


- this. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden."’ 
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Counteracting Drought. 


BrRicnuTr warm 


sulmmers 


are more enjoyable 


and more fruitful than those of a dull damp 


eharacter. We 


sannot have too much sun- 


shine if we prepare for it aright, but the first 
and great preparation cannot be improvised; 


I mean, of course, 


which should be systematically done. 
no amount of surface stirring 


be neglected, 


will compensate for depth of soil. 
a yaluable expedient when the 


deep working of the soil, 


If this 


Stirring is 
roots have 


plenty of room below, but-if cramped in their 


action we have no right to expect 
Where the soil lacks depth, then 


able result. 


a favour- 


mulching is beiter than earth stirring, as it 
not only keeps it cool and imparts nourish- 


ment, 


but on deeply-worked, 


well-manured 


land the hoe, worked deeply all over the sur- 


face, 


sistency 2 inches or so deep, 
without vobbing the land of 


same 
solar 
does. 


purpose 


warmth in the same way 
Of course, the mulch’ saves labour, and 


breaking it up to a fine ash-like con- 


will answer the 


as mulching 


that is an object sometimes, but I have found, 


with a deep, 


well-manured soil and a loose 


surface, the warmth of even our summer days 


is beneficial rather than otherwise. 
imperfectly worked land is in- 

indispensable 
permanent crops is not an 
it tends to carry off the 


on shallow, 


valuable—in fact, 
things. Watering 
unmixed. good; 


Mulching 


-to ~many 


fertilising matters from the soil if given in 
suflicient quantity to be of any use, and if the 
surface only be moistened the roots are kept 
near-the top, where they are alternately par- 
boiled and roasted, instend of striking down- 
wards, which they would have done if left to 


cater for themselves. 
house 


The earth is the store- 
of plants, and if a good supply of food 


be there ready for their use, the result will be 
more satisfactory than if they are living from 
hand to mouth on the limited supplies which 


hot weather in 
I have been 
such 
whieh cannot be 


had in good condition in a dry, hot summer 


 uniless.the land be well attended to. 
- muleli to fruit-trees, 


A light 


especially to those carry- 


ing heavy crops is a- great help in keeping the 


roots near the surface, 
keep out all solar heat; 


but we do not want to 


we have not had too 


“much of it lately ; it is the only thing lacking 
-tomake our climate perfect for fruit-growing 


4 


aS without it the wood will not ripen, 


a ad 


the. whole question of fruit-growing hinges on” 


_No one ought to require to be told that, 


if we water at all, enough must be given to 


reach the bulk of the roots. Yet there is 
generally a want of thoroughness in work of 
this character that detracts from its value, 
and, in fact, often renders it worse than 
useless, He CG; 


Notes of the Week, 


Campanula Hehuereent. —This hybrid Bell- 
flower does not appear in gardens so fre- 








Pea Duke of Albany. (See page 454.) 

quently as it did a number of years ago. I do 
not remember its parentage, but I believe CG. 
carpatica is one parent and that it was sent 
out from the once famous nursery of EB. G. 
Henderson and Son, of Maida Vale. It is not 
so amenable to ordinary cultivation as: some 
of the other hybrids and is liable to die off, 
and sometimes does not supply offsets for 
propagation. I see that a new variety called 
( Uendersoni Nillside Blue is offered, but I 
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Potato trials, Orms- WATSONIA THE 

kirk... 454] WHITE - FLOWER. 
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Z Zenobia speciosa pul- 
Rehmannia angulata 458 verulenta dee we 449 
have not seen it, so cannot say how far it 


differs from the other.—Hss. 

Dianthus Cesar’s Mantle.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin of Dianthus ¢ cesar’s 
M: intle? I bought it about ten years ago from 
Wenlock Abbey ee: but do not think it 
Was raised there.—, Buxton. 


Helianthemum rhe thik —A big mass of 
he showy Helianthemum formosuin, or 
Cistus formosus, as it is sometimes’ named, 

was in flower during the visit the other d: Ly 
of, the King and Queen to the Royal 
Potanic Gardens, Edinburgh. It is not often 
seen in Scotland, where it is only doubtfully 
hardy, even in the milder parts. ‘The shel- 
tered rock garden and the drier climate of 
Edinburgh, re though it is, appear to suit 
it ‘better than the conditions in most places 
in the north. It had many of its charming 
yellow, black-centred flowers open. It grows 
akout 4 feet high. This pretty shrub is a 
native of (Portugal, and has been introduced 
to this country for about 140 years.—Ess. 

Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta.—The typi- 

cal Zenobia speciosa is a very beautiful shrub 
when laden with its waxy-white Lily of the 


Valley-like flowers, but the variety pulveru- 
lenta surpasses it. This latter differs from 


the type in the glaucous character of the 
leaves and young shoots, which are, when in 
good condition, of quite a silvery whiteness. 
It is of rather loose growth, and in this way 
the pendent blossoms are better seen than if 
it were of dense habit. s0th Zenobia 
speciosa and its hoary variety are natives of 
the eastern part of the United States of 
America. In .this country it is at its best 
usually about midsummer, but will continue to 
bloom for a considerable time. 

Acanthus spinosissimus.— My plants of this 
are flowering with exceptional freedom this 
year. Last year they did not* yield a single 
blossom, though they had flowered well the 
year before, so I began to wonder if anything 
was amiss. I have two good clumps. One is 
in full sun and the other in a partially-shaded 
border, getting the sun only in the afternoon, 
but both are blooming with equal freedom, 
The spikes of flowers are striking in their 
way, though the colouring is dull, but they 
last three or four weeks in bloom, and. the 
whole appearance of the plant is uncommon 


and quite handsome, the» deeply-cut, glossy 
leaves always attracting attention. The only 


time the plant is not attractive is. in 
spring when it is. first.pushing up its 


early 
new 


leaves. These are of a sickly yellowish 
colour, and the plant then leoks exceedingly 


unhappy for the two or three weeks which 
elapse before the leaves assume their normal 
davk green colouring.—O. C. C 
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Gaillardias are among the gayest flowers of 
the A seasonable reminder is that a 
few if sown at once, will make nice 
plants for putting out in October in per- 
manent places, and as such make the best 
flowering plants a year hence, no time should 
be lost in securing seed. 

Anemone japonica alba has already opened 
its earliest flowers, and gives promise of a 
rich profusion by the appearance of almost 
endless buds. It is an excellent plant for 
the shrubbery border, where in its own way 
the plant will spread quickly in good soil, 
and ultimately provide a fine display of 
blossoms, 

iris longipetala.—This graceful species ap- 
peals to me as being quite as delicately beauti- 
ful as any other, and it might well be more 
eenerally grown. There is no real difficulty 
about its cultivation, any well-tilled garden 
soil in a sunny position will grow it, but much 
depends upon good cultivation with this as 
with many other Irises, particularly with 
those which naturally prefer moisture. There 
is a very beautiful hybrid between I. longi- 
petala and I. tolmieana, known as Tollong, 
which should also be grown.—O. W. 

Abelia floribunda.—This Mexican species of 
Abelia is, in general appearance, widely -re- 
moved from that usually grown in this coun- 
try as Abelia rupestris, but concerning the 
correctness of which name there is, I believe, 
doubt. Abelia floribunda -is also the 
more tender, and in many parts it needs glass 
protection, or, if outside, to be trained. to a 
hothouse wall or similar position... It forms 
a freely-branched shrub clothed’ with neat 
foliage, while the flowers are borne in clusters 
from small spur-like shoots pushed out. from 
the branches of the previous year. The in- 
dividual blooms are from 12 inches to 2 inches 
long and tubular in shape. They are of a deep 
rosy-red colour. The species usually known 
as Abelia rupestris forms ia very pretty shrub 
in late summer, when laden, as is its wont, 
with pink blossoms. 

Cultivation cf perennials.—One of. the 
points advocates of herbaceous and border 
plants should never cease to urge is that the 
beds or borders containing these, in order to 
be satisfactory should be renewed at intervals, 
the occupants lifted and divided, and before 
returning them dug deeply, and heavily or 
lightly manured according to circumstances. 
Some of the determining circumstances are, 
as to whether the plants.to be planted are 
gross feeders, such as Asters, Pansies, Violas, 
Dahlias, etec., for which the soil can hardly 
be teo rich, or if it is intended to leave the 
border a considerable time without again 
manuring, depending on liquid manure, which 
must be sometimes done. A good mixture of 
loam will be sufficient for a top-dressing in 
some cases, as when growing surface-rooting 
annuals; a heavy mulching in others. None 
Are so liable to degenerate as Daisies and 
Pansies if not divided and transplanted, 

Escallonia Langleyensis.—In a recent num- 
ber of GARDENING I was pleased to see the 
above graceful and beautiful shrub ¢o-favour- 
ably referred to. A hybrid between JB. 
Philippiana and KE. punctata, this is quite at 
home in southern gardens, where it is equally 
satisfactory whether trained to a wall or 
srown as a bush. During June and July the 
long, graceful, arching growths are densely 
clothed with bright rosy-carmine  ftowers. 
Trained to a wall it will reach several feet in 
height, and, treated as an isolated bush in the 
open, Will assume eonsiderable proportions. 
[ recently saw one such which was from 8 feet 
to 10 feet high and several feet in diameter, 
the long, slender, flowering growths falling 
over eachother in the most charming manner. 
This lovely shrub should be’grown by all who 
can provide a slightly sheltered spot where 
any doubt as to its hardiness exists. It was 


week. 


seeds, 


some 


raised about 1893 by Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons.—M., §8. 
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AEnothera Arendsi—The delicately-veined 
pink flowers of this Evening Primrose are 
always pleasing, particularly so when grown 
jn a good-sized clump. I find it does best in 
quite a light and dry soil. It seems to be 
tender in ground which is at all heavy.— 
INESER 

Pzeonies.—I have a good number of Pieonies 
of different sorts in my garden, and never 
have I known a worse season for them. The 
common FP. officinalis made the usual good 
show and P. lobata was all right, but the 
others, though promising well in carly spring, 
were, every one of them, ruined by the cold 
winds, the leaves and buds blackened and 
shrivelled up so that I did not get a single 
flower from any of them. Happily, it is not 
often that such wholesale ruin overtakes 
them, but they are undoubtedly somewhat 
tender.—O. C. C. 

Campanula urticefolia.—Although a wild 
plant, this is worth growing in a shady part of 
the garden, and I have been. well pleased 
with some that I brought from the country 
two or three years ago and planted in my 


London garden in the shade of some large . 


trees. This year they have been very vigor- 
ous, and. the strong stems, all with ~ some 
dozens of comparatively large ‘* Canterbury 
Bells’’ out at the same time, are very orna- 
mental. It is such ian excellent plant for a 
shady position that I am surprised it is not 
listed more frequently in the nurserymen’s 
catalogues.—N. L. 

Geranium Endressi.—I like this Cranesbill 
for its bright rose flowers and the persistency. 
with which it blooms. I think it is quite one 
of the best of the smaller Geraniums, and in 
4 sandy, dry soil its habit is Gwarf. -It is 
very hardy and easy to grow even under dis- 
couraging conditions, 1 once saw. it growing 
luxuriantly in-a big patch of Nettles by the 
wayside in the Lake District, the roots 
having, no doubt, been thrown out of some 
garden. ‘The Cranesbill was quite holding ‘its 
own and was there about 2 feet high, the 
ground somewhat moist.- It is a good plant 
for a town garden.—N. IL. 


FERNS. 


Royal Ferns. 
THE Common Royal Fern, in its best form, is 
one of the noblest fine-leaved plants that 
can be growmr in English gardens, and only 
those who have seen it in its full develop- 
Inent are able to realise its true worth. It 
loves moisture, and revels in a position where 
the roots are never far from the water level. 
By the side of a Jake, stream, or pond it is 
happy, and when well established has a noble 
appearance, and, grouped, is an imposing 
feature. In sun-baked soils, where the 
ground becomes very dry in summer, and 
Where decaying vegetable matter is almost 
non-existent, this Osmunda is by~ no: means 
impressive, and I do not advise anyone to 
plant it avhere it is subjected to such ad- 
verse conditions. At the same time, although: 
it is only here and there that ideal conditiony 
can be afforded it, there are not many gar- 
dens incapable of affording a comfortable 
home for this noble Fern, and it could, more- 
over, be successfully g<rown where very many 
things would fail, A shady corner, quite 
unsuitable for flowering plants, will; -as) 2 
rule, suit this Fern. Those who intend grow- 
ing it should bear in mind that it is one of 
those things which, once well established, 
are a joy for ever. The troublesome details 
necessary to maintain health in cultivated 
plants generally would be thrown away on 
the Royal’Ferns, which only ask to be left 
alone, and they will inerease in beauty and 
effectiveness yearly. Of course, this does not 








mean that they should be completely neg: 
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lected. What they dearly love is a_top- 
dressing annually of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, and they appreciate a little dung, but 
this, I know, cannot often be spared. 
Although I should preferably plant the 
Royal. Ferns where they are screened from 
the full force of the sun, I do know that 
under certain conditions they will flourish in 
full exposure to sun and air. I have two 
large specimens which were planted nearly 
fifty years ago, and they have no protection 
from the sun. They are in robust health, 
which, I think, is in a great measure due to 
the fact that the roots have worked into de- 
cayed wood, they having been planted among 
old tree stumps. Planted in the bare earth, 


_ they would probably have never made free 


growth. From tthe time they were planted 
they have remained undisturbed, and I feel 
sure that they will be the same in another 
fifty years if they are allowed to remain 
just as they are. These Ferns are a good 
object-lesson, both as regards their needs and 
their value from a decorative point of view. 
All the grower has to do is to find a suitable 
position and make the rooting medium suit- 
able. This done, the owner may rest content, 
and be perfectly sure that his pleasure and 
reward for labour expended will every year 


increase, and those Ferns will in twenty 
years’. time, be in good health and lusty 
vigour, and this without the labour and 


troublesome cultural details that are neces- 
sary for so many things that are in fay 
for the decoration of the outdoor garden. 

OSMUNDA (CLAYTONIANA, OF, as it is sometimes 
named, interrupta, is totally distinet from 
our Own species. It should be planted where 
it gets some shade from hot sun, which pro- 
tection it seems to need more than any other 
member of the family. In spring and early 


our 


summer it is deliciously green, «but “the 
desiccating influence of July and August 


weather has an influence which other kinds 
seem able to bear almost with indifference. 
Therefore, it should have much more shade, 
if possible, in a north aspect, and as much 
moisture at the roots as can be given it. It 
isa really fme thing when in ideal conditions, 
but not worth a place otherwise. I have it 
growing on the north side of a shed which 
has no guttering, so that it gets a large 
amount of moisture in ainy weather ; but 
it gets rather too much sun, and as the fronds 
£0 a bit rusty in August, it should be 
under a canopy of foliage. 

O. GRACILIS is quite different ; it is, as its 
varietal name indicates, of slender habit, but 
the fronds are of a deep green, and it has-a 
tough constitution. I have it growing in a 
north aspect, shaded by trees, and it grows 
well; but I am going to give it a more 
favourable position, where, in .addition to 
shade, it can be supplied with the necessary 
moisture. It is quite fort y years old, and it 
seems a pity that it should want for any- 
thing necessary for its welfare. A good 
thing is worth looking after. I wonder if 

O. CINNAMOMEA is really a species or simply 
a form of regalis? Some years ago I obtained 
a numberof this Fern, big roots, from a Dutch 
firm, but they quickly passed out of my 
hands, and the big specimen which I have, I 


.-ain told, is not true O. cinnamomea, but a | 


varietal form of regalis. 


The O.. regalis 
cristata is so totally distinct from the type 
that it might easily be regarded as a species. 
It has deep olive-green fronds, which. are 
very heavily crested, and is not so tall.of 
srowth as the tyzcal form. It does not seem 
to be much grown ; one “arely finds it offered 
iu plant lists. It is slow of growth, but I 
would strongly advise those who may be 
forming a garden which they are likely to 
possess for a considerable time to plant it, 
for itis a fine ornament when fully developed. 
I have a specimen which was planted half a 
century ago. It is over 6 feet across, and is” 
about 4 feet high. In this condition it has a 
fine appearance, J. CORNHILL. 
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FRUIT. 


The Apricot. 


Tie Apricot is not so much cultivated as its 
luscious fruits deserve, which is to be Ac- 
counted for, presumably, through the un- 
‘ertainty of the trees remaining in a healthy 
condition after a few years’ growth. In 
other words, there ig always a risk attending 
the cuiture of the Apricot, and suitable wall 
sifes are furnished with Peaches and Nec- 
tarines in preference. 

There are, perhaps, mistakes made in the 
management of the Apricot which, when duly 
realised and overcome, might enable the 
grower to maintain the trees in a healthy and 
fruitful state for a number of years. Of 
course, the evil one hag to combat is the 
sudden dying off of large branches, eo dis- 
figuring the tree at times that it has to be 
srubbed out, and so often does this happen 





that one is reluctant to make another yen- 
fure, and something else takes its place. The 
sudden collapse of a branch on what appears 
& thoroughly healthy tree cannot always be 
accounted for, though there are likely causes 
which must always be guarded against. Per- 
haps the most Common error Is in planting in 
such a position as to allow of the roots 
rambling a long distance and, perhaps, into 
a loose and too rich border. It is well under- 
stood by succsseful fruit growers that, under 
proper cultivation, a somewhat restricted and 
firnr root run promotes productiveness and 
healthy trees. The roots being kept under 
control there is less likelihood of gross wood 
growth being formed, whieh is more suscepti- 
ble to canker, gumming, or the effects of frost, 
especially with all stone fruits, the Apricot 
in particular, than others having an un- 
limited root run, and an important fact to 
remember in connection with the latter. 
THE BorRDER.—The firmer, therefore, this 
ean be made, the better, and erude manure 
should never form part of it. A soil which 
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contains lime or chalk is necessary, there- 
fore where neither of these is present one 
or the other should be added. <A 6-inch 
layer of chalk rammed firmly, say, 2 feet 
below the surface, would prevent the roots 
entering a cold, wet subsoil, whieh would 
prove fatal sooner or later. The Apricot. is 
impatient of too much moisture at the roots. 
What should be aimed at is a warm, well- 
drained, and narrow border, which can fre- 
quently be made between a wall and foot- 
path. Such a position would prove decidedly 
better than where a wide border faces the 
wall and which is annually manured for vege- 
table and other crops. 

THE CLASS OF TREES TO PLANT.—Given a 
suitable aspect, with good wall space, IT would 
not trust to a single specimen to furnish that 
space as, should the tree go wrong in after 
years, if would prove a great loss to have to 
erub it up. I would rather trust to several 
trees, keeping each restricted to a given space, 
The Apricot truits freely on the spur system, 
therefore there should be no reason why. it 


Apricot Moor Park. 


should not be treated as a cordon. In this 
way, Should a tree happen to go off, it could 
easily be replaced, but there would be less 
risk with a cordon than with vigorous- 
growing, large fan-trained trees. Moreover, 
even dwarf walls may be furnished with 
cordons, as, by training them obliquely, a 
good length of stem may be had, PAV NSE 





Peach-trees After Forcing. 


Tuis is the ‘time when the trees are apt to 
get neglected, either from want of water at 
the roots, or through being overrun with in- 
sects—two evils the grower must guard 
against. Trees which are neglected at this 
time will never succeed well, for if insects 
should gain the upper hand, the premature 
loss of foliage will be the result, and will 
surely lead to bud-dropping later on. There 
cannot be any question as to the advisability 
or exposing the trees as much as possible, 
but I believe that the wood of these early 
trees can be over-ripened. The buds become, 
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as it were, too plump, and, although this may 
be looked upon by many people as a criterion 
of the trees being in a veny satisfactory con- 
dition, I do not think so. If the wood be 
fairly well ripened, the longer the leaves are 
retained in reason the better. Trees on open 
walls rarely lose their leaves very early, as, 
generally, if is the latter part of November, 
or even into December, before they all part 
readily; yet this does not prevent the trees 
from forming fruit-buds and flowering most 
profusely. In many of the more modern 
structures if is quite evident that insufficient 
ventilation is provided. The result of this is, 
that the structures remain very hot and dry 
throughout warm days. Although it is only 
on rare occasions nowadays that the roof- 
lights of early Peach-houses ean be removed 
Dodily throughout the summer, the least 
which can be done is to let down the troof- 
lights as far as they will go, and also open 
the front ventilators to the same extent. Tf 
the borders be kept well moistened, and the 
foliage also well syringed two or three times 





a week, the leaves will remain fresh to the 
Jast. When leaves commence to fall early it 
is a sure sign that something is wrong, either 
through drought or insect agency. 
Ned-spider is one of the worst insects to 
contend against, this very quickly sucking 
the life’s blood out of the leaves, with the re- 
sult that they drop prematurely. With any 
insects present, care must be taken in the use 
of insecticides, or the remedy will prove as 
bad as the evil, the leaves dropping very 
quickly. If red-spider should be present, the 
safest remedy is to work a double handful of 
sulphur into a, 8-gallon ean of soft water. 
By working the sulphur through a piece of 
muslin it mixes readily with the water, and 
may be evenly distributed over the foliage 
through a*syringe. This should he left on 
for 2 few days and the trees heavily syringed 
afterwards. Tobacco-water is a good remedy 
for thrips, but I am also very partial to a 
decoction of Quassia chips and soft soap. A 
pound of each boiled for ten minutes, and 
afterwards strained, will be sufficient to make 
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a dozen or fourteen gallons. Where scale is 
present little can be done until the leaves are 
on the point of falling, for any insecticide 
applied strong enough would Cause more 
leaves to fall prematurely than the grower 
bargained for, but the remedies for other in- 
sects would check .its progress until more 
vigorous measures could be adopted. 

With these early trees the cutting out of 
ihe old fruiting wood or such as is not re- 
quired for extension should be deferred until 
later on in the season, as, unlike the later 
trees, the extra wood would be of more bene- 
fit than otherwise. Also pay particular at- 
tention to the watering, not surface driblets, 
but thorough soakings, applying them through 
a muleh of stable litter, this latter being of 
more benefit than layers of Ccow-manure and 
such like, these closing up the surface and so 
preventing the aération so essential for the 
well-being of the trees. If the soil is known 
to be rather exhausted or of a sandy descrip- 
tion, then frequent applications of clarified 
liquid would be of benefit, but any indis- 
criminate use of liquid-manure is positively 
injurious, it having the effect of souring the 
soil. Rain or pond water is the best, sufli- 
cient being given to thoroughly moisten the 
whole border. H. 


Grapes Scalded. 

I ENCLOSE some Grapes for your inspection, 
and shall be much obliged if, through Gar- 
DENING, you will let me know what is wrong 
with them. They are froma cold house. The 
crop is bad this year and the bunches very 
small and thin. This disease has shown 
within the Jast few weeks, and some Grapes 
in the high-up bunches are, in most cases, 
affected. What steps can be taken to check 
further spread of the trouble?—F. J. HappEN. 

[The berries you send haye been what is 
known as “scalded.” This always occurs 
“during the stoning period, and is most 
troublesome in stormy and changeable 
weather, when, no matter how careful the 
inside management, the air temperature 
rushes to extremes. Under these rapid 
fluctuations the economist who grudges fuel 
allows the night temperature of the house to 
fall to a low figure, when the berries long 
before daybreak become extremely -cold. A 
bright, sunny morning breaks, the tempera- 
ture of the house rises faster than that of 
the berries, condensation of vapour follows, 
and a portion of the skin is destroyed. 

Scalding does not extend over a long period 
—generally from a fortnight to three weeks, 
more or less, according to the regularity of 
the ‘‘ set’? and the active condition of the 
roots, while the greatest destruction almost 
invariably is experienced where ventilation 
is imperfect and the borders are wet and cold. 
The amateur who never reads his ealendar, 
when he finds his berries scalding, unmindful 
of the fact that this subject has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, at once sends 
berries to the editor of his paper, but before 
the oft-repeated reply can reach him the mis- 
chief is done, and many of his best bunches 
are disfigured, if not spoiled. Once more, 
then, upon the principle that prevention is 
better than cure, we would suggest the pro- 
duction and maintenance of conditions the 
reverse of those described: The. fires, in the 
first place, should be started sufficiently early 
in the afternoon not only to expel sluggish 
vapour, but also to maintain a brisk cireula- 
tion of warm air through the night. ‘The 
apex ventilators should never be closed, and, 
the better fo prevent a sudden rise, fire-heat 
should be shut off before the sun strikes the 
roof, when, by abundant, if not profuse, 
ventilation, a warm greenhouse temperature 
nay be matatained through the day. Cold 
draughts,must be guarded against, otherwise 
another enemy in the form of rust may put 
i an appearance, when the intended remedy 
may prove worse than the imaginary disease. } 
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-CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Manures for Chrysanthemums. 


(Reriy 'ro ‘* GROWER,’’) 


CHURYSANTHEMUMS need a change of food ; 
therefore, those who are in a position to 
apply stimulants in variety stand a_ better 
chance of success, 

Soor is an indispensable agent to the 
growth of Chrysanthemums, giving a dark 
colour and robustness to the foliage. It is 
most easily applied in a liquid state. ‘The 
best way 10 prepare it is as follows :— 
Place at the rate of one bushel in a bag to 
100 gallons of water. The bag should be 
sufliciently fine in the mesh so that the soot 
does not wash out into the water. Of all 
manures it is the most easily Obtained, espe- 
cially by growers residing in the country, 

ANIMAL MANURES are depended upon most: 
largely. Local circumstances must be con- 
sidered in obtaining these as well as other 
stimulants. Various kinds of liquid manures, 
such as the drainings from the cow-houses 
and stables, are excellent. Perhayis the for- 
mer is the better kind to use, as it is cooler. 
In some instances the liquid from the places 
named cannot be collected in tanks direct. A 
very good substitute, then, may~be had from 
a heap of mixed manure. The best plan is to 
throw clean water over the heap, and allow 
the water to soak through the manure and 
drain into a ytit at the side of the heap. 
Sheep manure, where it can be had direct 
from the fields, makes a capital. stimulant 
applied in a liquid form, as also the drop- 
pings from deet or cow manure made in the 
same way. Fowls’ manure may be treated 
in the same manner, and is most eflicacious 
as a stimulant. Manure of the kinds 
named should be used in the same manner 
as that deseribed for soot, as the qualities 
beneficial to the -plants are in this manner 
extracted without the inconvenience of 
solids. 

GUANO. finds favour with some growers, 
and is, when of good quality, very stimu- 
lating. A 4-inch -potful to fhirtiy-six gallons 
of water, kept thoroughly stirred when being 
used, isa safe quantity. 

NITRATE OF sopdA,- used judiciously to 
strong-growing varieties when the pots are 
full of healthy roots, has a quick effect upon 
the foliage and growth of the plants. Should 
the plants not appear to be making free 
growth, nitrate of soda quickly excites the 
plants and prepares them for other food. 
Half a teaspoonful, powdered finely and 
watered in once, or even twice, in a season, is 
sufficient for a plant growing in 9a 10-inch pot. 
Should the season promise to be-a wet one, 
nitrate of soda must not be used, as there 
would be a greater difficulty in maturing the 
growth. Plants moderately furnished with 
roots, owing to their being weak-growing 
varieties, or through ill-health, should not 
have any nitrate, otherwise the leaves are 
certain to be burnt around the edges, thus 
causing a serious check to growth by a par- 
tial, if not a total, loss of many fine roots. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA in careful hands is an 
excellent manure, perhaps unequalled as a 
stimulant, but it must be used carefully. It 
imparts colour to the leaves of the plant and 
richness to the blooms. The cultivator 
should be guided by the state of the weather 
at the time of application, and also by the 
state of the roots of the plants. Indeed, 
this latter is the all-important point to 
consider. Sulphate of ammonia should not 
be given to the “plants until~ they “are 
well furnished with roots. Used-. im a 
liquid form iis the -correet way to apply. it. 
Many people are afraid to use it as a stimu- 
lant, because they think it causes the blooms 
to damp, which it assuredly does, but only 


_ moisture. 


when used injudiciously ; for instance, too 
strong doses often kill the roots, not only on 
the surface, but half-way down the soil in 
the pots.- Especially is this the case when 
the sulphate is laid on the surface in a dry 
state and watered in. If plants are not 
thoroughly well supplied with roots, sulphate 
of ammonia should not be given them, as it 
will do more harm than-good in that manner. 
The best way to apply sulphate of ammonia 
is by dissolving a quarter of an ounce in one 
gallon of water—weak liquid-manure from the 
farmyard tank is better—commencing as soon 
as the flower-buds.are swelling freely, increas- 
ing the strength gradually until 34 oz. is 
reached to each gallon of water, to be given 
once a week. 


° 
Watering Chrysanthemums. 
WATERING plants in pots requires more care 
than many appear to think, and a great many 
Chrysanthemums. suffer in this respect. 
Giving too much moisture at the roots rather 
than not enough is often the cause of un- 
healthy plants. This over-watering is very 
likely to Occur just after the plants are placed 
in the flowering pots. I believe in keeping 
the soil on the dry side—at least, until the 
same is completely filled with roots. Water- 
ing Chrysanthemums is considered quite a 
daily item. That .is to say, a supply is given 
almost regardless of the weather. During 
dull, sunless days, unless the wind is drying, 
there is enough moisture in the atmosphere 


to prevent the leaves from flagging, and at. 


such times the roots are more likely to be 
moving in partially dry earth than in that in 
a soddened state. I would rather sprinkle 
the leaves than- pour water on the roots 
during sunless weather: I should then: ex- 
pect to find roots coming to the surface for 
During bright sunshine the danger 
of over-watering exists inna far less degree, 


and flagging of the leaves is then avoided. ~ 


Sut_not even then is it wise to water every 
plant at the same time. 
tion in the morning and deal with plants 
quite dry at the roots. Then again at mid- 
day and in the evening take another round 
among the plants. The well-known practice 
of tapping the pots is a good one. A ringing 
sound usually indicates dryness at the. root. 
Dut if a doubt exists, lift a pot, and its com- 
parative weight will provide a very good sign 
of the condition of the earth. <A cultural 


error to be avoided is not giving enough water 
atia time to thoroughly soak the whole ball of - 
Mere top moisture will not do; the 


earth. 
bottom must be soaked as well. 

Then the mistake of applying manures too 
early is not uncommon. Stimulants are not 
necessary at the time roots have ample fresh 
soil to run in. To give-fertilisers then isa 
sure means of ether unhealthy or soft 
growth. When stimulants may ke given de- 
pends upon the time the plants are potted 
and the size of the pots used. 


Go over the collec-— 


If the plants —— 


“are growing freely and the foliage healthy, — 
we may be sure proper food is being supplied 


in abundance.~ When the pots are well filled 

with roots the leaves quickly put on a starved 

look,and then is the time to begin feeding. 
iS 
we 
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| Saxifraga Tumbling Waters. 


- (Sax. longifolia x Sax. lingulata lantoscana). 


TINDOUBTEDLY the finest and most effective 
hybrid Saxifraga, if not the finest of all the 
encrusted or silvery Saxifrages I have ever 
seen, was the above, exhibited by the for- 
tunate raiser, Capt. B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. 
I have been a grower and collector of Saxi- 
frages for more years than I care to recol- 
lect, and well remember my pleasure when I 
first flowered S. longifolia, the full, stiff, 
fox-brush-like inflorescence fascinating me, in 
spite of the slightly greenish tint that seemed 
to peryade it. When I acquired and flowered 
the various forms of S. lingulata, and had 
fine masses with great, elegantly-arching 
plumes of purest white flowers upon ruddy 
stems, my admiration knew no bounds. Yet 
were I restricted to grow only one of. the 
great silvery Saxifrages my choice would be 
unhesitatingly for Capt. Symons-Jeune’s per- 


foaming mass of purest white flowers contain- 
ing pale golden anthers, and forming a pic- 
ture of grace and beauty not easily forgotten, 
the name aptly describing the general impres- 
sion given by this plant in the flowering state. 
Not haying grown this plant yet I can only 
express my belief that it will grow well 
under similar conditions as suit the well- 
known parents, and I am waiting for the time 
when it will be possible to see whole ledges in 
our rock gardens covered with colonies of 
rosettes and arching sprays of this very fine 
plant. W.-H Drs T. 
— No new hardy plant eertificated at 
Chelsea Show this year merited and received 
so much praise as this Saxifraga—a hybrid 
of S. lingulata lantoscana and S. longifolia 
variety—when shown by the raiser, Captain 
B. H.-B. Symons-Jeune, The Chalkpits, Hen- 





Saxifraga Tumbling Waters. 


fect combination of the grace and charm of 
those two noble parents. Similar, but in- 
ferior, offspring of ~this combination has 
appeared of late years, and although good 
and useful, and fully deserving a place in our 
rock gardens, neither S. longifolia var. lati- 
folin nor Mr. Clarence Elliott’s S. longifolia 
alopecuria can be compared in stature or 
grace with S. Tumbling Waters. For those 
who were not fortunate enough to see this 
plant at Chelsea I will try to describe it. 
Imagine a really good rosette of Saxifraga 
longifolia about 5 inches or 6 inches across, : 
full but narrow rayed starfish of grey-green 
aayes, very slightly thickened at their ex- 
tremities, and thickly frosted over with dull, 
silver-grey lime encrustation, and, mark you, 
a rosette that throws offsets instead of being 
monocarpic like the solitary effort of S. longi- 
folia, and you will have some idea what 
Tumbling Waters looks like before it flowers. 
I do not know if it will reach the size of S. 
longifolia—14 inches or thereabouts across I 
have seen the latter—but it can do better in 
another way: it can and will produce flower- 
spikes of nearly, or perhaps fully, 20 inches 
in length, which arch most gracefully, and are 
clothed thickly, and yet not heavily, with a 


ley-on-Thames. Novelties of necessity vary 
in their degrees of excellence, though if is 
eife to say that no such valuable addition to 
the silvery section of the genus has ever been 
made before. A rather sweeping statement, 
it may be said, though in this case readily 
justified. Virtually it is as though the fine 
snowy plume of-S. longifolia had been trans- 
ferred to the arching, trailing spike of S. 
lingulata lantescana, and, adorned by not a 
little of the latter’s elegant grace,.a novelty 
of the highest beauty and ornament has re- 
sulted. It is in the size of the racemes of 
the flowers and the larger rosettes of leaves 
—characters well shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration—that- the influence of SS. 
longifolia is chiefly indicated. In other re- 
spects—the consistently perennial habit, for 
example—that of the other parent was 
amply evidenced, and herein, to the gar- 


dener, the greater value of the newcomer 
lies; that is to say, by producing offsets 


after the manner of S. lingulata lantoseana, 
it may be inereased by these means, even 
though it may not come true from seeds. 
Were it otherwise, were it monocarpous— 
i.e., fruiting but once in a lifetime and 
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pevishing as a result—the hybrid would call 
for but little notice comparatively. One 
hopes, too, that it will prove as good as it 
looks, since, being a novelty, one cannot 
speak of the plant from experience. Its dis- 
tinetive name, Tumbling Waters, was con 
sidered by some to be suggestive ; by others 
rather far fetched. Given a flowery cascade 


of it a hundred or more strong in the rock 
garden, however, the idea may be to some 
extent realised, or, in any case, a rare pic 


ture presented. For this, however, one must 
hope and wait. Meanwhile, the gardening 
idea with those we have need not be lost 
sight of, since no place is better suited for 8S. 
lingulata Jantoscana than a rocky cascade, 
where, largely associated with . rock and 
away from the-ill-effects of too much soil, it 
may in its season pour forth its snowy 
plumes, and, affording a flower picture well- 
nigh unique, justify the being of a rock gar- 
den for these and subjects akin, if for 
nothing more.—l. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Asperula hexaphylla.—With the earliest 
Sweet Peas come the graceful panicles of A. 
hexaphylla, one of the best of the Woodrufts. 
The light character of the minute blooms 
makes the sprays of considerable value for 
associating with Sweet Peas, and is, at this 
season, as valuable for that purpose as is the 
Gauze Flower (Gypsophila) at a later date. 
Indeed, of the two I prefer the Woodruff as 
being less apt to detract from the appearance 
of the Peas if used a little too lavishly. In 
some cases Gypsophila is used so freely that 
I have heard critics say that the Peas were 
used as a foil to the Gypsophila instead of 
vice versd.—A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Primula La Lorraine and P. Ville de Nancy. 
—These hybrid Primulas appear to be doing 
well in general in this country. P. Veitchi is 
one parent and, I understand, one or more of 
the P. Sieboldi varieties is credited with the 
other share in the parentage. They were 
raised at Nancy by MM. Lemoine et Fils. 
They both grow about a foot high. La 
Lorraine is not such a deep rose as Ville de 
Nancy, but it has fringed flowers. Many of 
the new Chinese species and several hybrids 
are not proving such good garden plants as 
was hoped, so that the two hybrids above 
named should have a good chance of favour.-— 
S. A. 


Dianthus grandiflorus.—This species is sel- 
dom met with and does not differ greatly in 
general_appearance from some of the numer- 
ous single Pinks in cultivation. . The name is 
now a little misleading, as there are many 
Dianthuses of equal or greater size of flower. 
Still, the specialist in Pinks and others who 
are extremely fond of the Dianthus may like 
to have a reminder of its existence and 4a 
general idea of its appearance. Growing on 
rockwork in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Jdinburgh, it forms a nice cushion of greyish 
foliage and bears a considerable number of 
good-sized pink or rose flowers. It isa native 
of Spain.—DuMFRIES. 


Dianthus monspessulanus.—I find this 
pretty little Pink indispensable for a wall 
where soil is sandy and many things dry up. 
Just now (middie of July) a few clumps of 
this species make a most attractive picture, 
about 18 inches across and literally smothered 
with the delicate, heavily-fringed flowers. 
The colour is, perhaps, rather too vivid, and 
does not appeal to everybody, but the species 
is useful as it comes into flower just as all 
the other Pinks are over, and so one is not so 
particular about the shade of colour as one 
would be if they were contemporary with 
such choice things as D. neglectus or D., 
alpinus.—W. O. C. 
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Work on 


THERE will be much disappointment in many 
parts of the country owing to the ravages of 
the Potato disease. I! have, recently, made 
some long journeys connected with the work 
of judging allotment and other gardens, and 
was grieved to find so much disease. Every- 
thing possible seemed to have’ been, done by 
the owners to ensure a good crop of tubers; 
indeed, in practically every case the crop was 
satisfactory, and the gardens, too, in every 
detail. There was one very pleasing feature 
—namely, the re-appearance of © flowers— 
hardy and half-hardy border kinds. in good 
variety. Several gardens received full 
points for flowers and general appearance. 

PoTaTors.—All diseased haulm should be 
earefully collected, placed in a-heap in some 
convenient part of the garden or plot, and 
burned forthwith. ~ It will be advisable in 
some instances to brush up the = scattered 
leaves and portions of leaves found. between 
the rows of Potatoes. ~Do not be afraid to 
collect some soil with these broken leaves, as 
all may be charred in the fire. With equal 
care lift the crops as they mature, sort’ out 
all diseased tubers, and store in due course. 
Do not leave any haulm on the ground but 
collect and burn it. The tubers should be 
graded as lifted, and all planting tubers 
(sets) required placed on end in boxes, the 
latter being kept in a cool, dry, light. shed. 
It will be advisable to store all eating tubers 
in small, rather than large, Glamps’ or heaps 
in buildings, so that they can be readily 
examined from time to time. Eating tubers, 
as well as those for seed, will be scarce and 
dear during the winter if there is undue 
waste now and in the early autumn through 
disease, ete. 

OnrIons.—Shallots are very fine this year 
and well matured. The allotment holder 
would do well to pay cClose attention to the 
drying and storing of the bulbs. They 
should be dried without exposure to odd 
Showers of rain, and finally. stored in paper 
bags suspended from the rafters of a> shed, 
or on shelves in shallow baskets or boxes. 
Autumn-sown bulbs must-be harvested with- 
out delay where this work has not. already 
been done, and jin the more’ northern 
counties the lifting of the bulbs will not, a6 
yet, have been attempted. If left too long in 
the bed the bulbs split and are then in a bad 
condition for storing. Such bulbs must be 
used first. Mildew is attacking many. beds of 
spring-raised Onions. Powdered sulphur and 
powdered lime, in’ equal proportions, well 
mixed and shaken on the tops while the 
latter are moist from dew or a light shower, 
will be helpful. So also will Abol and other 
fungicides advertised in Garprntna if 
applied in good time. If available, scatter a 
few wood ashes between the rows of plants 
once or twice before the bulbs are*ready for 
harvesting. Do not bend_-over the tops too 
soon, and be careful not to e¢rack the necks 
partly through while engaged in the work, 
else new top growth will commence-to the 
detriment of the bulbs. 

LreEKs.—It is to many new cultivators 
quite a mystery how long, thick, well-blanched 
Leeks are obtained. Of course, we must have 
first-class culture to begin with. As an aid 
to securing perfection of plant, the latter 
must be drawn up somewhat by placing 
brown paper or cardboard round the stems 
while these are young. The drawing-up must 
be done while the plants are act ually grow- 
ing freely, as they cannot be forced up late 
in the season, when growth in this direction 
is practically ‘over. Plants drawn up 
judiciously may be increased in thickness 
later in the season by good feeding. More 


Allotments. 


bands may be placed round the Leeks as re- 
quired, or, as the season advances, earthing- 
up with soil may be substituted. 
CELERY.—The earliest Celery will need to 
be blanched forthwith, and I have not found 
any material more suitable for this purpose 
than sifted ashes and coarse sand mixed. 
Slugs rarely disfigure plants so treated. 
The’ soil prevents water reaching the roots 
freely afterwards, so that it is advisable to 
apply thorough soakings of Clear water and 
liquid manure before the work is ~ started. 
Split leaves and side shoots must be removed 
and care taken that the centre of each plant 
is kept free from soil.. Prepare ground for 
autumn-sown Cabbages and Onions when 
ready for transplanting, and-sow broadeast 
a good early-bulbing Turnip where ground is 
cleared of early Potatoes. Such Turnips are 
usully very tender and useful. G.-Gy Bi 


Peas: A Selection for a Small 
Garden. 


PEAS are amongst the most. acceptable and 
profitable of vegetables, and in a small gar- 
den an endeayour should be made to have 
them for as long as possible. Here is a 
selection which has given eyery satisfaction 
during the current year and which I intend 
to repeat. For dwarf Peas I would 
sticks being used, to be put in either at the 
time of sowing or immediately they show 
above ground, as their use is twofold—they 
afford some protection in case of. cold 
weather and the crop will. be heavier, as, 
when once Peas are battered down by wind 
and rain, and lie on the ground, the yield is 
never so good as when support is given :— 
Virst. Early: Dobie’s. Early Bird (4 foot): 
Thomas Laxton (8 feet).. Second Barly : The 
Daisy (1} feet); Duke of Albany (see illus- 
tration on page 449) (5 feet). Maincrop: ‘The 
Gladstone © (8} feet); Daniel’s | Matchless 
Marrow (5 feet). Late: Veitch’s Perfection 
(3 feet); and Ne Plus Ultra. G. 


Broad Beans. 


Broap Beans, at one time very much more 
popular and more widely grown than is now 
the case, appear in some districts to he suf- 
fering from neglect. Quite recently, in look- 
ing over a large number of cottage gar- 
dens and allotments, the absence ef Broad 
Jeans, in the majority of cases, was very 
striking. Even where there was a line, the 
general practice appeared to be to allocate 
the least favourable situation in the garden 
to the Beans. In looking for a reason why 
Broad Beans have been, to some extent, de- 
posed from their former position; the first 
one which occurs to the mind is the —in- 
creased popularity of Peas, and not only so, 
but of the numerous and yery fine varieties 
of wrinkled Marrow Peas which the present- 
day grower, be he gardener-or amateur, has 
at his disposal. In these the Broad Dean 
has a formidable rival. Another reason may 
be possibly found in the fact that, as a rule, 
the grower of Broad Beans does not use the 
produce when it is in a young State, but 
leaves the crop until the pods are tough and 
leathery, and the seeds hard and bitter. In 
such cases there is some ground for the neg- 
lect of Broad Beans. When, however, the 
seeds are used when young and tender (as 
they ought to be) there are few of the 
legumes so worthy of extended cultivation. 
CuLtTuRE.—Broad Beans are. quite hardy, 
and they may, therefore, be sown at a very 
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early date. All of us, no doubt, find that 
the best results are obtained from sowings 
or. soil which is fairly heavy and. retentive. 
Ji the seeds have, perforce, to be sown on 
light and porous jsoil, it is equally well 
known that the growth is less satisfactory, 
and that the tips of the plants are apt to be 
badly infested by the black fly, which causes 
so much damage by extracting the sap from 
the stems and foliage. To some extent such 
attacks can be minimised by pinching out 
the tips of the plants, this not only clearing 
off. the fly, but assisting in the development 
of the. pods. It is worthy of remark ‘that 
whem such topping is done the tips ought not 
to be thrown. down carelessly on the ground, 
or the fly will soon reascend the Bean stalk 
and resume its mischievous activities. When 
circumstances compel the sowing of Broad 
Jeans. on light-.and-porous soil, the sowings 
ought to be made. from Tebruary until the 
end of March.’ The ground, of course, will 
have - been -dug during the winter and 
liberally manured, for good manure is essen- 
tial in such instances to healthy root action 
and good crops. - Later sowings are apt to 


fail; owing to the heat of summer, with its 
Much might be ‘said 


occasional droughts. 
concerning 

VARIETIES, but one thing is certain. 
smaller types of Broad Bean—i.e., those 
which have small or comparatively small 
seeds, not necessarily small pods—are to be 
preferred. Beck's Green, Aguadulce, and 
Green Windsor may be cited as cases in 
point. Some of the veny large-seeded ,forms 
are shy pod-producers; indeed, I have fre- 
quently observed some of ‘the ‘f‘ Mammoth ”’ 
types, grown for exhibition, which bore only 
from three to five pods per stalk, although it 
must, in fairness, be admitted that these 
stalks had been early stopped, and that the 
pods were from 10 inches to 14 inches in 
length. It is instructive to note that, whereas 
the varieties of Peas and of French Beans 
continue to increase, those of Broad Beans 
are practically the same now as they were 
five-and-twenty years ago, and this, it must 
be admitted, proves that these are by no 
means so popular as the former. Had they 
been so, depend upon it that a marked in- 
crease in the number of varieties of Broad 
Beans would have followed, as in the case of 
French Beans and of Peas. 

: A ScorrisH GARDENER, 


The 





Ormskirk Potato trials.—It has now been 
arranged that the summer inspection of the 
growing crops of~Potatoes planted for these 
trials shall take place on August 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 15th. Inspection on the first two 
days is-by- invitation from the Ministry of 
Agriculture.and from, the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, but the trial grounds 
will be open on,the 12th and 13th to all 
interested in Potato growing. The trials, 
which in the past have been entirely under 


the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, 


and have been carried out on the grounds of 
the Ormskirk Institution, kindly loaned by 
the guardians for that purpose, have now 
been transferred to the farm at Lathom, 
Ormskirk, recently purchased by the National 
Institute of Agricultural\. Botany. The 
Ministry will still retain responsibility for 
testing+Potatoes for susceptibility. to, or im- 
munity from, wart disease, and have exten- 
sive plots of potatoes planted on the farm for 
this purpose, including a large number of 
varieties from America, France, South Afriea, 
and New Zealand. They have also a con-. 
siderable number of seedlings from breeding ~ 
institutions, Potato raisers, and ~others. 
Trials for other purposes will he carried out 
by the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, which this year has planted a yery 
large number of demonstration plots of most 
commercial kinds of immune yarieties of 
Potatoes. These should prove attractive. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





The Queen of Summer Flowers. 


THERE 
handsome hardy plants in mid and late sum- 
mer, and, no doubt, with some reason ; but 
ali such, and all lovers of hardy plants, 


should bear well in mind the queen flower of 
the season—the Carnation. Nothing else is 
60 rich and charming in colour, both of foliage 
and flower, and yet it is surprising how «sel- 
dom people face the problem of growing it. 
They say it will not grow in their soils, and 
make all sorts of other exeuses for ifs ab- 
sence, whereas there is little difficulty where 


a little thought is given to it. Around our 


are some who deplore the absence of 


long and yanied coast-line the plant is gene- 
rally happy and very easily grown, and in 
the Midlands and North it can be grown sue- 
cessfully. Where soil and climate-suit it, it 





Border Carnations. 


seems to become a perennial or an evergreen 
bush, but in many Jess-favoured places it has 
to be layered and planted every year, and 
hence the seeming difficulty of its culture. 
The way to get over it is to get a stock of 
good layers, and then to layer not too late in 
the year, especially in heavy soils, and plant 
as early as one can. Let us, say, layer at 
the end of July or beginning of August, and! 
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plant in September or October. We know 
that in many places that have warm soils and 
sheltered gardens one can work later, but it 
is best to be on the safe side in many cool 
Soils, 


There are now many fine self-coloured 
kinds of which strong layers should be put in 
in autumn. If we have no good plants, we 
shall, of course, have to find out where such 
good layers can be got, and at first it is well 


to plant them so that we can layer them 
easily. As the stock in such a case will be 
small, it is better to have them in lines in 
the kitchen garden or nursery, so that layer- 
ing and handling may be much more easily 
done than in the flower-beds ; and, having 
once giot our stock, no care we Gan give is too 
much to bestow on such kinds as Lady Her- 
mione and Trojan, fine stand-up plants that 
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really give good effect in the flower garden. 
Generally, it is better to avoid layering in 
the flower-beds, as it is rather disfiguring at 
the best time of the year. To be quite: sue- 
cessful, we ought to have the plants to layer 
apart from those for the flower garden, espe- 
cially if a good stock is wanted for the main 
show in July and August, or September, ac- 
cording to Jatitude. It is worth remember- 
ing now, as an incentive to paying more 
attention to this flower, that we are much 
richer in kinds than we used to be. Some of 
them, like those mentioned above, are grand 
aids to a good garden. The poor, striped, 
spotty kinds of the florists are useless in 
comparison. The newer kinds have a much 
better habit and grow more freely. 


Iris Dominion. 


Ir seems but consistent with the evolution of 


plants, particularly when cross-breeding i 
conjunction. with the introduction of a new 
species or form jis considered, that a time 


must come when varieties so vastly superior 
appear that, while raising themselves well 
above their fellows, they are also direetly re- 
sponsible for bringing the group to which they 
belong into .greater prominence and more 
universal popularity. That this has really 
happened in the case of the Iris no one with 
knowledge of the modern bearded Flags will 
attempt, fora moment, to gainsay. The Flag 
Iris has been a commonplace in British gar- 
dens for generations, grown by many, ap- 
preciated to the full, perhaps, but by few. It 
is, however, within recent years. that its 
improvement has been~ undertaken in real 
earnest, and with the coming of Superior 
varieties that the prices increased from a few 
shillings per dozen plants to as many or more 
shillings apiece, ten shillings-or so each being, 
so far as I recall at the moment, a high price 
for a single plant of any novelty. Now, with 
the coming of Dominion, the yariety repre- 
sented in the illustration on p. 421, the ten 
shillings have been increased rather more than 
tenfold, five guineas being asked for a single 
plant of it, while, as proving that even this 
record price is not prohibitive, it may be 
said that the supply does not equal the de- 
mand. A parallel instance among hardy 
plants of a sudden and exceptional increase 
of price occurred with the distribution of 
those epoch-marking Daffodils Monareh and 
Weardale Perfection. Whether the price of 
the Iris will, as in the case of the Daffodils 
named, continue for years in the aseendant 
and establish a further record remains to be 
seen. It is, however, a matter that does not 
concern us alone. -On the other side of the 
Atlantie there is an equal if not greater de: 
mand for these best of hardy plants, and with 
Iris societies established and the thirst for 
outstanding novelties increasing it is not easy 
to foresee what may happen. 
Dominion is a great Iris in 
There is no mistaking that. 
description, after referring to it as ‘a 
wonderful Iris in a category of its own,” 
concludes by regarding it as *‘ the finest Tris 
in cultivation at the present time: high 
tribute, indeed, when as among its associates 
we reeall Aleazar, Crusader, Azure, Tord of 
June, Phyllis Bliss, Isoline, and BE. H. Jenkins, 
each, as it were, “‘in a category all its own.” 
It is, however, in eolour richness, size of 
flower, and substance that Dominion excels, 
and in each is great indeed. In stature and 
the candelabra-like spread of its inflorescences 


every sense. 
The catalogue 


it is surpassed by some, though it lacks 
neither vigour, good stature, nor freedom. - 
Those who have not yet seen it and know 


Black Prince may, however, get an idea of it 
by coneeiving all that is best in the latter 
siorified. Its standards are of bluish-violet 
und held ereet. The falls, of exceptional sub- 
stance, are of an intense velvety-purple, their 
extremities outstanding and very broad. The 
beard is of a pronounced orange colour. At 
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the recent Chelsea Show a goodly batch of it 
constituted a central feature in Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co.’s sunk formal-garden ex- 
hibit, where all the great Irises of the day 
were congregated. Rather. less than a year 
before I had seen it growing in the firm’s 
nurseries at Colchester, where, more fully 
established, it made a far deeper impression 
than at the Wisley trial of Irises two or 
three years ago when it gained an Award of 
Merit by a unanimous vote. Since then, how- 
ever, it has proved that it is ‘ first-class*’ 
both as. to flower quality and in the garden- 
ing sense, and, while ranking high to-day, it 
is not improbable that it will play a not un- 
important part in the yet greater Irises of 
the not distant future. EK. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Daffodils diseased.—Many of my Daffodil 
bulbs are affected by a form of black rot at 
the base. In extreme eases the dise is eaten 
away altogether and the rot extends up the 
centre of the bulb. These are, of course, 
spoilt, but I should like to know whether 
there is any hope of recoyery for those less 
affected, in view of the fact that I shall, be- 
fore next year, be moving to a garden on the 
green sand, which is as light as this one is 
heavy. I do not want to face the’expense of 
replacing 50 per cent. of my stock if matters 
are likely to be improved by. the lighter soil. 
I should have mentioned that the less badly 
infected bulbs make few rootlets, but except 
for this and the fact that a small black hole 
is formed on the edge of the disc they appear 
sound and plump.—A. H. Woi.ry-Dop. 


[It is unfortunate that you did not submit 
some of the bulbs for our inspection, as then 
we might have been able to decide as to the 
cause of the trouble, whether, for example, 
it is likely to be due to the heavy and not 
improbably wet and undrained soil, or to the 
disease which has given ‘widespread trouble 
during recent years and on an inereasing 
seale. -It were better even now that you sent 
a few bulbs for our inspection, and these the 
partially affected ones. If you are moving 
to-a new garden soon the bulbs should now 
be out of the ground and the badly-affected 
ones at once destroyed by fire. Light soils, 
in our experience, are no panacea for all the 
ills to which Daffodils are prone, and ’twixt 
the present soil conditions and those of the 
future there will be much to unlearn as well 
as learn. In any case it would not be prudent 
to introduce disease into a fresh soil, hence 
the advice we have tendered you above.] 


Lily of the Valley not flowering.—Could you 
tell me why my bed of Lily of the Valley goes 
to leaf and has very little bloom on it? It is 
in a shady place, and every year I eut out 
large walks through +t to thin it. It always 
has wonderful foliage, strong and of a good 
colour, but very little flower. If the weather 
is at all damp the flowers seem to damp off 
before coming out. 1 have tried rolling sand 
and cinders into it, with little result. I 
would be much obliged if you can advise me 
in the matter.’ My Violets are also inclined 
to go all to leaf and yery little  flower.— 
M. G. Goopspopy. 

[We can only conclude that the bed is over- 
crowded, and that the individual crowns are 
unable to develop to flowering size. Cer- 
tainly, a bed that needs “ large walks cutting 
through it each year” is much too thick, and 
the remedy for this is lifting, thinning, and 
replanting. That should be done in Septem- 
ber or October, discarding all but the strong- 
est crowns so far ag making a new bed is 
concerned, and replanting these three or so 
in a group an inch or two asunder, the groups 
set 9 inches apart each way. Obviously, the 
plant is rampant with you and requires room. 
A season will benecessary after planting for 
recovery, and then flowers should come freely. 





A new position should be chosen, or fresh soil, 


‘blossoms many feet across is seen. 
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supplied to the old one, the soil to be 
moderately well manured. The plant de- 
lights.in cool.and moderately moist positions 
and partial shade. In replanting, just bury’ 
the crowns beneath the surface soil and plant 
firmly. If you have shrubbery borders or 
woodland the diSearded material might be 
planted in’ such places, avoiding over-much 
shade. If you will give fuller particulars as 
to Violets, their age and the position they 
occupy, We will advise as to what shouid be 
done in their case.] f 
Candytufts.—I heard these characterised, 
recently, as ‘“ good old things,”’ and that the 
description fits them aceurately enough can- 
not be disputed. It is the more surprising, 
therefore, that the family is so little ap- 
preciated. The perennial yarieties are yery 
valuable in the rock garden, and the annual 
Candytufts are, by no means, out of place in 
the flower garden or in the mixed border. Of 
the former, Iberis sempervivens is worthy of 
inclusion for its dwarf stature, its hardiness, 
and its free-flowering. I. correxefolia, bloom- 
ing early in June, has large white flowers, 
noteworthy foliage, and blooms well in a 
moderately sttmny position. I. gibraltarica 
gives lilac flowers, is taller in habit, and very 
free. It is not, however, quite hardy, and 
ought to be given a favoured place either in 
the rock garden or in the -porder. Of the 
annual forms of Candytuft the dwarf variety 
known as Little Prince (white) is neat and 
bushy, making a useful edging plant where 
such is desired. The taller white and lilac 
forms are, as has been said, useful either in 
beds or in the mixed border. The practice 
generally followed is to sow seeds of these in 
the early spring, and when this is done a good 
display may confidently be expected about 
midsummer. While no one need hesitate to 
sow in spring, those who- wish to have an 
early show and to have robust and superior 
plants will find it advantageous to sow seeds 
of the annual Candytufts in the autumn, 
about the middle of September being a very 
suitable time.—Kirx. 


Thalictrum aquilegizfolium. — All the 
Meadow Rues have a charm of their own, 
though their beauty is. of the quiet rather 
than of the showy kind, and I admire the 
feathery flower-heads~ very much. ‘This 
species has-Jarger leaves than most, and the 
inflorescences are very beautiful; sometimes 
of a creamy-white and-in other forms of some - 
shade of purple or violet. It is quite easy to 
grow in any good garden soil in a sunny posi- 
tion where it does not get too dry at the roots, 
for it prefers a somewhat damp soil. It is 
easily grown from seeds, quantities of which 
it ripens with me.—N._L. : 


Iris ochroleuca.—A good clump of this tall- 
growing Iris in blossom is a fine sight, the 
Jeaves and flowering stems 6 feet or 7 feet 
high when well grown. 
species which dislikes lime, but otherwise is 
not fastidious, though preferring a~ rather 
moist or heavy soil. 
in that it flowers after the so-called German 
Trises are going out of bloom, coming between 
them and the Kwmpferi group.—N. IL. 


Gypsophila paniculata.—Those who only 
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know this plant by solitary examples have — 


no idea of its beauty when a huge cloud of its 
S In this 
way the plant, though so easily grown, has 
an effect of its own, particularly when sur- 
rounded by suitable associations. In a 
London suburban garden we lately noted a 
fine group jin full bloom. , 


. Achillea Perry’s White.—For quite a long 
time A, ptarmica The Pearl was regarded as 
the best white Achillea, and attained a great 
popularity owing to its freedom of blooming. 
Perry’s White, a. better white, larger, and 
more free-flowering, has superseded it in some 
quarters, and is certainiy a great improve- 
ment on the old sort, and grows quite as 
freely.—DerBy. - 
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PLANTS. 





The White-flowered Watsonia (Watsonia Ardernei). 


AMONG the bulbous plants that were practi- 
cally unknown a generation ago, but which 
have now attained a considerable amount of 
popularity, must be included this Wiatsonia, 
which is a delightful subject for the em- 
bellishment of the greenhouse or conservatory 
during the summer, while it is equally de- 
Sirable in a sheltered spot out of doors. It 
1s now fairly well known, but may be briefly 
described as a Gladiolus-like plant, which at 
its strongest will attain a height of 6 feet or 


thereabouts. The flowers, of the purest 
white, are borne on branching spikes. With- 


in the last few years considerable importa- 
tions of this Watsonia Lave reached here from 
South Africa during the dormant season, in 


consequence of which the bulbs ean now be 
purchased at a very cheap rate. This charm- 
ing white-flowered Watsonia ean boast of a 
number of names, for if has been known as 
Watsonia. Ardernei, W. alba, W. iridifolia 
alba, <W. Merianna Alba, and -W-: iridifolia 
O’Brieni. Watsonia rosea, a very handsome 
species, is said to be hardier than. the 
majority of the varieties. It Nas broad, 
sword-shaped leaves, each nearly 8 feet long, 
and a flower scape 4 feet high, branched, and 
hearing numerous blooms, each nearly 2 
inches across, and rose-red in colour. 
Aithough it is offen stated that Watsonias 
to succeed must be kept quite dry during the 
winter, they often do fairly well in the south- 
wesfern counties when permanently planted 
in the open, as may be seen by the illustration 
of a group in a Sussex garden. A-G: 





Zonal Pelargoniums not flowering. —I 
should be much obliged if you could tell me 


why a Zonal Pelargonium which I have had 
for at least six years has never had a flower- 
bud, It is in a cold greenhouse and is 
potted in loam, sand, and a little-manure. It 
always looks very healthy. All my other 
“Zonal Pelargoniums under the same treat- 
ment flower freely.—Zonat. 

[It is quite impossible for us to state 
positively the reason of your Zonal Pelar- 
gonium failing to produce a flower-bud after 
all these years. One possible cause is that 
it is a seedling, and plants raised in this way 
sometimes take a long time to flower, but 
never in a long experience have we found 
them so backward as that. As Zonal Pelar- 
goniums can be so readily struck from = cut- 





Watsonia Ardernei in a Sussex garden. 


tings it really does not seem worth bother- 
ing with your unsatisfactory plant any 
longer. - The patience of most people would 
have been exhausted in considerably less time 
than six years.] 





Baskets of Plants in the 
Conservatory. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ BASKET.’’) 

A‘FrEW well-furnished baskets suspended in 
the conservatory always produce a_ pleasing 
effect, and if the house_is large and lofty, the 
baskets should be of proportionate size. 
Strongly-made wire baskets ave the most suit- 
able, and, if plainly and neatly made, they 
Will answer every purpose without any super- 
fluous ornamental work. 

Though certain plants. are better adapted 
for this work than others, the list of those 
commonly employed might be considerably 
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extended, A well-grown plant of Plumbago 
capensis has a pleasing effect when the 
branches are trained over the sides of the 
basket so as to completely envelop it, and if 
the plants are well furnished with branches 
before they are placed in position, the cover 
ing up of the wirework may be effected at 
onee. lor filling large baskets, several! 
plants can be used in each to make an imme- 
diate effect. The white variety is nice for a 
change. For summer flowering, the Achi- 
menes in variety have a pretty effect, but a 
considerable number of bulbs will be required 
to fill a large basket. It is best to start the 
plants in pans in heat, and when they are 
2 inches or 8 inches high place them in the 
basket in such a manner that not only the 
top, but the sides and bottom also, may be 
furnished. The baskets, of course, will be 
lined with Moss, and the bottom will be fur- 
nished with plants before much soil has been 
placed in the baskets, the sides being filled in 





and the basket filled with soil concurrently. 
After the baskets are filled, if they could be 
suspended: for a few weeks in a house rather 
warmer than the conservatory, the plants will 
do better. Troprolum Ball of Fire is the 
best of this family for basket-work, and 
healthy young plants, several being used in 
each basket, soon become effective, and are 
of a lasting character. In a light house they 
will, with a little pinching and tying, con: 
tinue in good eondition all winter. Harrison’s 
Musk we have found very useful in summer, 
and there are few yellow-flowering plants in 
proportion to other colours. We have tried 
Thunbergia alata; if is a rather pretty 
ereeper, and when strong plants are used so 
as to cover the basket at once it is not with 
oul merif. The only drawback is its lia- 
bility to the attacks of red-spider. 

We think the great charm of these baskets is 
to have frequent changes. When the baskets, 
filled with the same varieties of plants, are 
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constantly occupying the same positions, they 
become monotonous. Cobra. scandens varie- 
gata has a charming effect suspended in a 
lofty house. -We have used it in conjunction 
with Fuchsias and tuberous Begonias, the 
Cobra forming the drapery. The Wax, or 
Honey Plant, as it is sometimes termed (Hoya 
carnosa), iS very pretty in a basket when 
well done. Of course, large-sized specimens 
must be used to give immediate. effect, and 
this remark applies to nearly all basket 
plants. <A very pretty effect may be made by 
using Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Petunias are 
nice for a change. We like the singles best for 
basket-work, and give the preference to those 
having striped or blotched flowers, as furnish- 
ing more variety, though this is a matter of 
taste, and those having fancies may freely 
indulge them. Lophospermum seandens is a 
very pretty creeping plant for draping a large 
basket, long, drooping shoots, when well 
furnished with blossoms, producing a very 
pleasing effect. This is commonly treated as 
an annual, but it need not necessarily be so, 
as under glass it has a perennial eharacter. 
To obtain early plants, an old specimen may 
be kept through the winter to yield cuttings in 
spring, which for basket-work we have found 
better than seedlings. For early spring per- 
haps one of the prettiest plants for a basket 
or a series of baskets is the Cape Cowslip, or 
Lachenalia. The baskets need not be re- 
planted annually. The best time to plant is 
when the growth is about an inch long, so 
as to reach through the Moss with which the 
bottom and sides of the basket are lined. To 
furnish a basket well, a considerable number 
of bulbs will be required, but when once a 
stock has been got together they will be a 
joy for ever, as no plants are more easily 
managed. After flowering, the baskets of 
bulbs may be placed in a corner somewhere 
till the growth has ripened, and then be 
transferred to the open air, as the passing 
showers will tend to keep the bulbs fresh— 
absolute dryness for a long period being, we 


think, injurious. Epiphyllums of various 
shades of colour are very effective basket 


plants for a warm conservatory in winter and 
early spring. To obtain a good bloom, water 
should be withheld for a time after the 
growth is completed. -The creeping growth 
used for clothing the sides and bottom of the 
baskets may be selected to form a contrast 
with the plants used to fill in the centre. 
Sedum carneum yariegatum is very pretty. 
For draping baskets of purple Achimenes, 
ete., Tradescantia zebrina and T. Vittata are 
useful. Panicum variegatum is very nice for 
summer work, but requires a warm house 
to keep it effective in winter. The same may 
be said of Cissus discolor, which must be 
taken back-to the stove when the nights get 
cold. Aor Gs 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rehmannia angulata.—This Rehmannia, 
which obtained an Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 21st, 
1908, is not, I think, so much grown for green- 
house decoration as it was for the first few 
years after its introduction. For this pur- 
pose it is certainly a very useful plant, and 
one quite distinct from most subjects gener- 
ally employed for that purpose. It will reach 
a height of 2 feet to 4 feet, the large showy 
flowers being borne on about one-half of the 
upper part of the. stem. Individually, the 
blooms are in shape suggestive of those of 
Incarvillea Delavayi, and are about 3 inches 
in diameter. across the expanded mouth. 
Their colour, which varies somewhat, is for 
the most part of a rosy-purple, the throat 
yellowish, dotted with deep purple. There is 
a variety (Pink Perfection) whose blossoms 
are principally of a pleasing shade of bright 
pink. This originated in -the nursery of 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, of Exeter, 
and as it comes true from seed it soon be- 
came widely distributed. Seed should be 
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sown in July or August for the plants -to 
flower in the greenhouse the next summer. 
Care must be taken not to sow the seed too 
thickly or cover it too deeply, as it is 
very minute, and, as a rule, germinates 
quickly. The plantS may be winteréd in 
small pots in a light structure safe from 
frost, giving air whenever possible, in order 
to ensure sturdy growth, putting them early 
in. the year into their flowering pots, varying 
from 5 inches to 8 inches, according to the 
vigour of the plant:;—W. 'T. - 

Asclepias curassavica.—Though a trouble- 
some weed in many parts of the tropics, this 
Asclepias is a very useful greenhouse plant: 
whose brightly-coloured blossoms keep up 2 
display for a long time during the summer 
months. It is a native of tropical America, 
and in some works of reference is referred to 
as a stove plant, but it will succeed in the 
greenhouse, and under such. eonditions the 
orange-scarlet-coloured flowers are of a more 
vivid tint than they are in a warmer struc- 
ture. It is. sometimes to be seen in mixed 
beds out of doors during the summer. This 
Asclepias, which was introduced as long ago 
as 1692, is a quick-growing plant of a half- 
shrubby character, whose upright shoots are 
clothed with Willow-like leaves. It may be 
readily struck from cuttings, while seeds are 
often ripened from which young plants can 
be easily raised. These seeds are each fur- 
nished with a silky wing that enables them 
to fly for a considerable distance, so that, like 
some of our native weeds, they quickly spread. 
This Asclepias should, during the-winter, be 
kept fairly dry in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, and in spring, before growth re- 
commences, it may be cut back to good strong 
eyes. A showy hardy ‘species is Asclepias 
tuberosa, which in a warm, sunny spot will 
flower profusely during the summer. It is 
well worth more attention than it usually 
gets. This species can also a increased by 
seeds or by root cuttings.—W. 


ORCHIDS. 


Autumn-flowering Cattleyas and 
Hybrids. 
WitTH the advent of shorter days, increased 


interest is taken in the greenhouses, and 
autumn and early winter flowering Orchids 





play an important part in some establish- . 


ments in keeping up a supply of flowers at 
that season. Among the species will be found 

C. Bowrinciana, belonging to the two- 
leaved section of Cattleyas and producing its 
richly-coloured rose-purple flowers in October 
and November. It was introduced from 
British Honduras in‘1884, and has been -the 
parent of several fine hybrids which flower 
about the same time as the species. Three 
fine C. Bowringiana hybrids are ©. Mantini, 
C. Portia, and C. Mrs. J. W. Whiteley. 

C. LABIATA is of dwarf habit, of easy cul- 
ture, and a plant that should be represented 
by. at least a dozen examples. This Orchid 
was first introduced in 1818 by Mr. W. Swain- 
son from the Organ Mountains in Brazil, and 
for many years remained. comparatively rare. 
Now, however, it is quite common. ~The large 
flowers are bright satiny-ros2 faintly shaded 
with mauve, while the frilled and waved lip 
is deep crimson-purple,. marked with yellow 
in the throat. Several useful hybrids have 
been raised, including the wonderful varie- 
ties of C. Fabia, which inherit. the good quali- 
ties of C. labiata and that superb Orehid CG. 
aurea. .It is a plant to be strongly recom- 
mended, being easily grown, while the blooms 
possess a richness of colour seldom found in 


many hybrids. C. Peetersi is somewhat 
similar, but blooms a little in adyance of GC. 
Fabia. 


C. DowitaAna, a native of Costa Riea, hae 
~nankeen-yellow sepals and petals flushed with 
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crimson, while the lip is ecrimson-purple 
streaked with gold. C. aurea is often re- 
ferred to as a yariety of Dowiana, but if is 
different, the Sepals and petals Jacking the 
crimson colouring, while the lj) has more 
yellow. They are, not the easie:t to. grow, 
but if placed in shallow pans and suspended 
from the rafters of the Cattleya-house a cer- 
tain amount of success is assured. ‘Lhe 
hybrids from these two plants are among the 
choicest yet raised, and C. Iris ((. J::colorx 
C. aurea) is an excellent garden plant. Suike 
most hybrids, it varies considerab.y, but most 
of them are worthy of cultivation. ©. bicolor 
has imparted a stiffness to the hybrids which 
has counteracted the drooping tendency of ©. 
aurea, while the primrose-yellow of the latter 
has been retained to a marked degree. CG, 
Hardyana is a natural hybrid between ©. 
aurea and C. gigas, and for some years re- 
mained a rare Orchid. Of late years growers 
have raised this plant from seleeted parents 
and obtained results far in advance of any 
found in Nature. It is fairly intermediate 
between the parents and worthy of wide 
cultivation. One of the earliest hybrids. to 
be raised artificially was Léelio-Cattleya 
Dominiana from C. aurea and. Lelia  pur- 
purata, and it is still one of the best. In the 
variety Langleyensis the flowers are large 
and of a rich velvety maroon-purple. ©. 
Maggie Raphael, a hybrid from C. aurea and 
C. Triane, is one of the finest of winter- 
flowering Orchids in commerce. It. is easily 
grown, and the delicate shades in the flowers 
of many of the plants render them pleasing 
and acceptable to most tastes. A most 
popular Cattleya is 

C. TRIAN, a winter bloomer with blush 
sepals and petals, and a purple-crimson lip 
with an orange throat. It is both showy and 
variable, and some fine varieties, such as The 
Premier, ete., are in commerce. It was first 
introduced by the late Mr. Rucker, of Wands- 
worth, from New Granada, but it was not 
in quantity until 1883, when the 
collector, Burke, was responsible for a fine 
consignment to Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. 
The 

Mexican L&ctas also bloom during autumn 
and winter. These compact little Orchids 
should be placed in. small shallow pans filled 
one-third of their depth with drainage and 
grown at the coolest end of the Cattleya- 
house. Suspend them about a foot from the 
roof glass and water carefully at all times. 
Calanthes and Cypripediums should also be 
included; in fact, the autumn and winter 
flowering Orchids are almost legion, and as 
easy to grow as many other occupants of the 
greenhouse. T. W.B 





Renanthera Imschootiana.—Judging from 
the numerous examples seen at various shows 
this year this attractive plant is still largely 
grown. It differs from other species of: the 
genus in being much dwarfer and flowering 
with greater freedom. It originally flowered 
in the collection of M. A. Van Imschoot, of 
Mont St. Amand, Gand, in 1891. The flowers 
are a brilliant crimson in eolour. It is a 
native of Burma, and appeared in an im- 
portation of Orchids received. by Messrs. 
Sander, of St. Albans. 
succeed either among the Cattleyas or in the 
warm division, and the roots must be kept 
more or less moist throughout the year. 
Large pots are not needed. Any repotting is 
done when the plants become leggy and leaf- 
less at the base. Watch for new roots to. ap- 
pear up the stem, and then fresh soil may be 
given. The lower portion of the stem ean be 
cut away to living roots. The top part is then 
arranged in the pot after two or three pieces 
of potsherds have been placed in the bottom. 
More crocks are added around the stem until 
the receptacle is three parts full, when a 
mixture of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss completes the job. Keep the plants 
shaded for a week or two.—B. 











This Renanthera will ° 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


| THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Winter Spinach.—A_ piece of ground of 
adequate area should now be manured and 
dug and allowed a few days‘to settle before 
sowing the main crop of Winter Spinach, 
Heavy soils should receive a good- dressing 
of charred garden refuse, after it has been 
sereened, before drawing the drills. This 
will not only serve to lighten the staple, but 
render it drier and warmer for the plants 
during the winter, and so avert loss from 
dumping off. The great thing is to get the 
plants strong and well established before win- 
ter sets in, which cannot be done when sow- 
ing is deferred to a late date. ~In some in- 
stances Winter Spinach does not succeed, in 
spite of all precautions. In such cases it is 
better to rely on the Perpetual or Spinach 
seet. This is perfectly hardy, and yields an 
abundance of leaves for gathering throughout 
the - winter. Like the true Spinach, the 
plants should be strong and of good size be- 
fore they have-to withstand the vicissitudes 
of winter weather. The soil should also be 
well manured, as for the preceding, and in 
both cases allow a distance of 15 inches be- 
tween the drills. When the plants are large 
enough, thin to 4 inches in the former case, 
and 6 inches to 9 inches in’the latter, aeccord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. If a-frame is 
at liberty, and can be spared, the present is 
a good time to fill it with 

Parsiey piants tuken from drills sown some 
six or eight weeks ago. If carefully done, 
they will soon recover, and eventually pro- 
vide gatherings when that outdoors is either 
frosted or covered with snow. Cut away old 
flower-stems and tidy up the plantation of 
Globe Artichokes, and give the stools a good 
soaking of liquid manure. Proceed with the 
moulding of early, second early, and main- 


crop Celery and early planted Leeks in 
trenches. If ground is at liberty, make a 


further planting of the last-named for win- 
ter and spring use. 

Mushroom-beds.—-As the time is at hand 
when the making of Mushroom-beds in the 
structure provided for the purpose can be 
undertaken, a, start should be made in col- 
lecting — horse-droppings immediately in 
sufficient quantity for the purpose. The 
manure should then be laid out about a foot 
in thickness on the floor of an open shed to 
undergo fermentation, turning it every other 
day to liberate rank gases, and to sweeten 
the mass. In the meantime, get the Mush- 
room-house thoroughly cleansed and the walls 
whitewashed. If it contains the remains of 
previous beds reserve a good portion of the 
material and place under cover for potting, 
CEC: 

Hardy fruits.—Get old Raspberry canes cut 
out if if has not already been done, and burn 
them at once if insect pests have been giving 
trouble. Then thin out the new canes, reject- 
ing the weaker and retaining a sufliciency of 
the strongest to stand about 9 inches apart 
when tied to the trellis to undergo a thorough 
ripening. Keep laterals stopped on outdoor 
Vines to allow of the fruit being exposed to 
Sunlight and air. Where the roots are, as is 





‘often the case, confined to a narrow border 


bounded by a hard footpath, a good watering 
now and again will prove beneficial. 





Fruit-room.—Before this structure is. re- 
quired for storing, it should undergo a 
thorough cleansing. The woodwork should 


be scrubbed with hot soapy water and the 
walls scraped and afterwards limewashed. 
If in a very dirty state it would be well to 
disinfect it first with sulphur fumes, closing 
windows and doors tight for the time being. 
If structural alterations be necessary or re- 
pairs required, the present is a good oppor- 
t aity to get them effected. A.W. 


_specially for late planting. 


ity Midland Counties, 


Apricots now ripening are exposed to the 
sun as much as possible, and must be pro- 
tected from birds and wasps. Woodlice also 
must be guarded against, as these insects 
will damage the best fruits. The trees should 
not be watered whilst the fruits are ripening 
unless moisture is absolutely mecessary. 
When all the fruits are gathered the trees 
should receive a liberal watering and a 
thorough washing. It is a great mistake to 
think that further attention is unnecessary 
because the crop is done with. Root water- 
ing must receive regular attention as: hereto- 
fore, and all ~breast wood must be kept 
pinched. in. 


Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
are rather backward and need more sunshine. 
It is necessary to frequently look over the 
trees, keeping the lateral shoots persistently 
pinched in at the first ieaf. The fruits are 
fully exposed to light and air by removing a 
few of the leaves covering them, or fastening 
them back. All shoots required for fruiting 
next season are carefully tied in, removing 
any surplus ones that have been overlooked 
in order to ayoid overcrowding. 


Roses.—As soon as the pillar Roses have 
finished flowering many of the old growths 
should be removed. The current season’s 
growths should be kept fairly thin so that 
those which remain may become well ripened. 
The growths which are retained should be 
loosely tied to the pillars to prevent injury 
from wind. <A mulching of manure and 
copious watering during dry weather will be 
beneficial at this season. Remove the faded 
flowers of H.P. and Tea varieties and cut 
back any shoots of undue length to the level 
of the other growths. 


Pentstemons.—lLarge masses of these in 
full bloom are very attractive at the present 
time. The scarlet and pink varieties are par- 
ticularly effective. The main spike should be 
removed after flowering, this allowing the 
secondary shoots to make a good growth. 
These will give a display until quite late in 
the autumn. Pentstemons are gross feeders 
and require a good soil. To obtain the best 
results manurial assistance should be given 
at intervals and copious waterings in dry 
weather. 

Vegetable Marrows are fairly plentiful, and 
the supply may be kept going over a mueh 
longer period if a little extra attention is 
given to the plantS at this season. It is not 
a good pian to let these plants go just where 
they like; much better thin out the shoots 
and frequently stop others. Plants in full 
bearing will be benefited by copious supplies 
of liquid-manure, and if a mulch of decayed 
manure is given they will fruit until cut down 


' by frost. 


Late Broccoli.—We have just cleared the 
latest quarter of old Strawberry plants, and 
have planted the ground with late Broccoli, 
having made a sowing the last week in May 
Plants put out 
now cannot make the growth of those sown a 
month earlier, but these frequently pass 
through a severe winter, when the larger ones 
are destroyed, and, being planted rather 
deeply, they have no stem.exposed. We do 
not get such large heads from the late lot, 
but they are quite large enough and are ap- 
preciated more than larger ones. This late 
lot of plants is-set out at a distance of 18 
inches each way. 





Parsley.—A liberal sowing will now be made ° 
in an unheated frame. Plants raised from a 
sowing made at this time and in these condi- 
tions will prove valuable during severe 
weather in winter, FE. W. G. 


_ will find that cuttings taken round 


Scotland. 


Lorraine Begonias.—The earliest batch of 
these useful winter-flowering plants has now 
gone into 6-inech, and in the case of a few 
extra strong plants into 8-inch, pots. A sue- 
cessional batch was, at the same time, put 
into 4-inch pots, and those intended for late 
work were transferred from the propagating 
case in which they were rooted into 3-inch 
pots. Gesneras were similarly atteuded to. 


Primulas.—The earliest lots of various 
Primulas, including P, sinensis, P. obeonica, 
and P. malacoides, are now in 5-ineh pots. 
These are better now in cold frames, and in 
a general way pots of the size indicated will 
suffice for their requirements. Most of the 
Primulas resent over-potting — perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that in, for 
example, 8-inch pots there is more likelihood 
that they would be apt to get rather too much 
water, which is fatal to success in the case 
of Primulas. 

Plant houses.—It cannot be denied that the 
brighter colours—red, scarlet, and crimson— 
are prevalent in greenhouse and conser ratory 
during the summer and autumn months. A 
few blue-flowered subjects are always wel- 
come to tone down these brighter colours, and 
for this purpose the Throatwort (Trachelium 
ceruleum) can be recommended. Its pale- 
blue Eupatorium-like trusses are light and 
elegant, while the plant itself is of the 
pasiest possible culture. Brovy yallias, too, are 
very useful, and very effective. srowallia 
alata used to be a favourite variety, but B. 
speciosa is, I think, to be preferred to the 
older sort. Seeds of either ought to be sown 
in heat éarly in the spring. Browallias must 
have good cultivation if they are to be sue- 
cessful, although this is a truism in the case 
of all pot plants. Late Hydrangeas, now 
passing out of bloom, ought to be cut back, 
and if further stock is necessary the required 
Dumber of cuttings will readily «strike in a 
close propagating pit. Those who may grow 
herbaceous Caleeolarias for spring work are 
reminded that seed sowing is now due. 


Hardy fiowers from cuttings.—Those who 
may have a choice lot of Sweet Williams, 
and who wish to increase any given variety, 

about 
this time strike readily. Layering is some- 
times adopted in such a “ase, and while this 
practice is certainly the most effective, yet it 
will be found that cuttings yield a high per- 
centage of plants. Pinks, too, may be pro- 
pagated at this time, and in either of the 
Ways just mentioned. Intermediate Stocks 
are always useful, and seeds of these can be 
sown now. Iceland Poppies, in view of the 
wider range of colour now available, increase 
in popularity, and a pinch of seed sown at 
this time will give very useful and sturdy 
plants before the end of the season. 


Vegetable 





garden.—Sow early Cabbage 
seed. Everyone has his especial favourite 


and no doubt most of the pedigree early sorts 
are almost equally good. In any “ase ite iss 
Sound practice to choose 4 small, compact 
variety in preference to those of larger size. 
If Cauliflowers are inclined to turn in too 
quickly let a few of the ] aves be broken over 
the curd. This will to some extent prevent 


waste. August is at times a difficult month 
in the kitchen garden owing to lack of 


moisture, but this season the difficulty is that 
the ground is water-logged, and weeds are 
very much more troublesome than is usual 
or, indeed, desirable. Peas and Broad Beans 
must be picked as the pods fill or the later 
pods will suffer, Celery makes progress in 
the dripping weather, and the mainerop 
varieties will shortly be ready for the initial 
earthing up. Previous to this a good dusting 
of soot will be given. x. 


W. McGurrog, 
Ralmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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BEES, 


The Vitality of Bees. 


Tue rule in the bee-keeping world for July is 

Add supers as required.’ Supposing, how- 
ever. that honey is not coming in so quickly 
as is expected, then it is wise to withdraw a 
filed shallow frame, extract, and then return 
it to the crate at the outside, pushing up the 
others to fill the gap created, and to make 
room for the emptied frame to be re-inserted 
in its new position. It is likely that more 
than one frame will be full and ready to be 
treated as here advised. The weather, gener- 
ally, has not been propitious during the honey- 
flow, but notwithstanding this, bees have been 
very diligent, so far as I have observed, 1 
have never noticed bees flying so assiduously 
in damp and wet weather as this year, which 
points to the fact that nectar has been plenti- 
ful. Some bee experts have foretold a large 
honey harvest this year. I am bold enough 
to declare that except in specially good bee 
rH riets it will not be so unless the remainder 

July—notorious!y a month more incline od to 
die than sunshine—rises above its reputation. 
If a beekeeper is working for section honey 
the plan to adopt in a slow season is to re- 
arrange the sections. This plan necessitates 
the withdrawal of the whole crate and the 
eareful loosening of a whole lot of sections 
before re-arranging them. If the sections do 
not appear to fit exactly it is simply because 
of propolis deposit, which must, therefore, be 
scraped off. The re-arrangement, of course, 
only consisis in putting the lesser-filled sec- 
tions’ into the middle and removing the 
better-filled or wholiy-filled ones to the out- 
side. 

I have often spoken of the vitality of bees, 
and of the way in which they cling to life, 
frequently appearing dead when actually not 
so. A remarkable case came to my notice a 
few weeks ago. During a spell of bad weather 
news feached me that 2 growing nucleus was 
seriously in want of food. The shortage was 
entirely due to the weather having proved 
worse for the bees than was expected. The 
bees had wintered -capitally, and normally 
would have been self-supporting. Sut the 
owner had provided syrup up to the time 
when he thought it was no longer wanted. 
His hive being several miles away from his 
home, opportunities for examination were not 
easy. However, a bee friend looked at the 
bees and dispatched information of their 
plight—starving! I rushed to the scene of 
famine. The day was, fortunately, sunny 
and warm, and I had taken warm syrup. 
Sliding the division board along, I carefully 
lifted out one frame after another until I saw 
the queen. Hverything was as still-as death, 
and all. the bees had their heads thrust deep 
down into the cells. I gently sprinkled with 
my hand some syrup right on to the bees, 


‘firstly those in close proximity to the queen. 


I went over the whole of the face of that 
comb similarly, and filled, so far as.E eould, 
all empty cells with syrup. Thus I acted on 
the other face of this eomb. The effect was 
almost instantaneous. The warm syrup, the 
warm sun, and the immediate taking in of 
food by the bees effected the hoped-for miracle. 
Movement. became general. . Thereupon, I 
went over the other brood-combs in order, and 
closed up-the hives as quietly and quickly as 
I could. TI was only with these bees half-an- 
hour, but in that short space of time the bees 
were ©o revivified that when I began to re- 
move some undoubtedly dead bees, those 
lately in extremis showed quite a strong resent- 
ment to my friendly care, which they mistook 
for hostile interference. The provision of a 
full feeder over the brood-combs and a final 
tucking up all round and above ceoneluded the 
Operation. A visit three days afterwards re- 
vealed good health, strength, and activity, 
with the queen vigorous, and ‘plenty of eggs. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


This set-back, however, was. serious, and 
though this nucleus will produce no surplus 
honey this year, it will, I feel sure, be a 
healthy. and profitable stock in 1921. 

This experience will be of value, I hope, to 
my readers in showing them what to do and 
how to act in any case that comes in their 
way of starving bees. I do not think it is of 
much use only to provide food in a feeder on 
the top of the brood-combs, beeause the bees 
are not likely to have the strength to reach 
the food even if their instinct, sharpened by 
their smell, tells them of the food awaiting 
them. 1G IS 


Extracting honey. —WilL it be safe to ex- 
tract honey Dy a honey extractor which has 
not been used for five or six years, sinee bees 
died of Isle of Wight disease, their honey 
being extracted by it. If so, how am I to 
treat it?—LIMNANTHES, Aberdeen. 

[{ should strongly recommend you to give 
the extractor a thoroughly good and careful 
scalding in all its parts. In any case the 
honey would not be affected for human 
consumption. So long as the Isle of Wight 
disease remains an unknown quantity there 
are risks on every hand to be avoided and 
guarded against. For instance, inasmuch as 
honey very readily takes up smells, germs, 
ete., it might in this case appropriate a lurk- 
ing germ or spore and pass it on to bees if 
you fed them with honey extracted in an un- 
scalded extractor used for infected honey 
some years ago. ~Combs, too, might very 
easily transmit the disease. In the case of a 
metal extractor scalding ought to be suf- 
ficient, but do it very thoroughly. To use dis- 
infectants would introduce the difficulty of 
getting rid of the smell! which, as I have 
already said, is taken up at once by honey. 
I do not think a disinfectant at all necessary. 
—B. R. H.] 

Sugar ration fer bees.—The Minister of 
Agriculture has secured the issue of a ration 
of sugar for the autumn and winter feeding 
of bees. This ration will-be 14 Ibs. per stock 
for the period August Ist to December 31st, 
1920. To obtain it beekeepers will be -re- 
quired to register at the offices of their County 
Kdueation Committee the number of stocks in 
their possession. They will then be supplied 
with certificates authorising the purehase of 
the amount of sugar to which they are en- 
titled. These certificates must be presented 
to Local Food Committees for the-issue of 
sugar vouchers, valid for the purchase of 
sugar or candy, whichever the individual bee- 
keeper may prefer, from any wholesale or 
retail dealer from the date of issue until De- 
cember 38lst, 1920. Applications for this 
ration should not be addressed to the 
Ministry. 


CORRESPONDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 











Seed-sowing (IV. D.).— July is too late for . 


seed-sowing in the hope of getting plants to 
flower in that or the two following months, 
and other. subjects, e.g., tuberous Begonias, 
Pelargoniums (Ivy-leaved or Zonal), and 
other bedding plants would hdve to be in 
goodly-sized examples in order to produce any 
good results. In the circumstances we can 
only Suggest that: you furnish us with par- 
ticulars as to the beds and borders you wish 
to fill another season, and we will give you 
some idea of what is best to do. ‘anterbury 
Bells, Antirrhinums, and Cheiranthus Allioni 
might be sown now in the open for flowering 
next year, though for the first-named it is 
sak Sow thinly in drills for transplanting 
ater, 





SHORT REPLIES, 


P. A. Low.—Gut. out any of the branches 
that have fruited, and-do all you can to en: 
courage the growth of vigorous young wood 
ou whi. the fruit is borne. Cut out also all 
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branches that cross, so as to allow the access 

of light and air to ripen the wood. des 
Nolan Parrell.—We have carefully examined: 
the haulm you sent*us, and the only conclu- 
sion we can come to is thatthe trouble is 
due to the very heavy rains that have been 
prevalent, coupled with the muggy aveather 

we have had. We have noticed the same e, 
thing in many of the allotavent gardens round 
London, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of plants.—C. J. B.—Colletia 
spinosa.——B?, #.—1, Achillea Bupatorium; 2, 
Geranium Robertianum ; 8, Saponaria offi- 
einalis fl.-pl.; 4, Liysimachia clethroides.——- 
I’.—1, Bignonia radicans ; 2, Teucrium fruti- 
cans ; 38, Astrantia major; 4, Campanula 
glomerata dahurica.——G. 17—1, The Wig- 
tree (Rhus Cotinus); White Beam (Pyrus 
Aria); 3, See prunifolia; 4, Olearia 
Haasti . J.—), Lythrum Salicaria ; 2; 
Frieractuia® Sa iauee um; 3, Pulmonaria 
angustifolia ; 4, Ajuga reptans. L. G. F.— 
1, Veratrum nigrum; 2, Meconopsis cam- 
prieca ; 3, Aster alpinus; 4,-Phlomis fruti- 
c R.—1, Raphiolepis ovata ; 2, The 
antridge. Berry (Gaultheria Shallon); 3, 
Helianthemum vulgare; 4, The Judas-tree 
(Cercis Siiquastrum).——A.—1, Centaurea 
ragusina; 2, Guzania >splendens; 3, Nepeta 
Mussini; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.——C. K.— 
1, Lychnis Viscaria ; 2, Asclepias tuberosa ; 
3, Inula Helenium; 4, Aster Thomsoni. 
1. J—1, Hypericum $prolificum ; 2, Sidalee: 
‘andida, probably; 38, Artemisia vulgaris. 
The specimens, one of which was also a yefy 





























poor serap, arrived in a bad condition, and 


the names are given with some trepidation. 
——Miss K. C. Rumbold.—One of the many 
rarmeties of Oleander.——JLl. B. S.—Diplacus 
glutinosus.——B. Mchwen.—1, 2, 3, we ean- 
not name florist flowers ;.4, Hedysarum mul- 
tijugum; 5, Tellima grandiflora; 6, Linaria 
Cymbalaria. ~ Please vend: flowers of other 


specimen. We have done the best we 
can, as the numbers, owing to the too wet 
moss, had become obliterated.——Limerick.— 


1, Ichinops Ritro; 2. Echinops ruthenieus; 
3, we cannot undertake to name Roses. 





Gaultheria and Berberis, berries of.—wWill 
any reader kindly tell me if the berries of the 
Partridge Berry (Gaultheria). and Berberis 
Wilsoni are edible?—B. Mch. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these yules ; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING, 63, 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. Letters 
on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
The name and address of the sender ave required 
in addition to any designation he may desive to 
be used in the paper. Vhen more than one query 
is sent cach should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We = 
should be giad if correspondents, when veferving to 
any article or.note that has appeared in the paper, $ 
would kindly give the date and the page of the issu2 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot-always be replied to in the issue- 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. ‘ 4 


Naming plants.—All who wish their pide " 
to he vightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets. 
of leaves and points of shoots ave useless.) Not  ~—| 











move than four plants should be sent in anyone — 
week by the same correspondent. Where move — 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. * 


Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. a- 

Naming fruit.—Seveval specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hkind™ 
greatly assist in its determination. ~We have 


received from several correspondents single spect- —~ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 

being unique and otherwise poor. Wecan under=- 
take to name only four.varieties at a time. 
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“Oh! how lovely— 
_ BIRD’S Custard again!” 


Bre is the Golden Dainty for the Golden Days. 

It goes with sunny hours and brings sunny 
smi'es — because BIRD’S is above all the happy food. The 
children’s frowns and tears vanish at the sight of this 
creamy Custard so soon to be enjoyed. 







Bird’s Custard is like liquid sunbeams in the mouth. 
Its lovely flavor and rich creaminess give that delicious 
thrill which signifies satisfaction and content. 







Nutritious Custard 


is as wholesome and nourishing as it is 
sweet and delightful. Scientists tell us that 
it adds 25% to the food value of the milk 
with which it is prepared. 
Remember that you actually save on your sugar by 
vsing it in Bmp’s. Bird’s Custard so reinforces the 
swectening power of sugar that you may safely omit 
it in puddings and stewed fruit, provided that Bird’s 
_ Custard is always served with them. 











- AUTO - SHREDS — The King of Fumigants. 


Certain death to all Insect pests 
infesting plants under glass. 
The only Fumigant recognised 
to kill Leaf Mining Maggot, 
White Fly, and all other pests. 
No. 1 box, sufficient for 10,000 


@ @ ® 2 202].2222422 
FERTILIZERS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
For FLOWERS, 


bic feet, h; doubl 

TOMATOES, strength. for tender and ‘ora 
le ae x. - 

POTATOES, cient. for 10,000 cubic fect, 3/6 


each ; for ordinary plants only. 

No. 3 box, sufficient for 1, 

feet, 9d. each. No. 4 box, 

sufficient for 2,500 feet, 1/3 

each ; double strength for tender 
and ordinary planta. 


and ALL other CROPS. 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


——_ ——————— 
Kiverything for the GARDEN, GREENHOUSE AND 
ALLOTMENT SUPPLIED. 


HUNTER REOM, Ltd.,40,ThomasSt.,Liverpool @ “CSGARAIRSASA: W. DARLINGTON & sons 


ON THE GROUND 
WO APPARATUS REQUIRED Hackney, London, N.E. 8- 








Original Patentees :— 
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SUBSCRIBERS of GarpEnina ILLUSTRATED Situations. 
are inv’ i i SEY 
Department. We here Dexperarniice wt ene ARDENER, married man, age about 30, re- 


_ om all gardening difficulties. We are glad at all times to quired to take lead in Pleasure Grounds; must under- 
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attained.—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, _ Gardens, Stoke Rochford, Grantham, 








A SHORT WAY 
TO HEALTH 


It is a comparatively easy matter to ; 
get rid of those digestive disorders 
that make your life wretched at 
times. All you have to do ts to 
obtain a box of Beecham’s Pills 
and to take a few doses according 
to directions, This well-known 
temedy provides most satisfactory 
and successful treatment for the 
common ailments of billousness, 
sick headaches, loss of appetite and 
constipation, Countless thousands 
suffering from these and similar 7 
complaints have experienced rapid 
rellef and fasting benefit after 
taking a few doses of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


LPP Pa 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs, 
Sold everywhere 
( in boxes, labelled {s-3d and 33-04. 
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SELF -SUPPORTING INDESTRUCTIBLE 
CORRUGATED 
STEEL SHELTERS. 


Sw S&~ WSS. 

















LARGE SIZE { Width 97t. Gin. He'ght 6ft. 3in. 


Lengtha from 7ft. 9in. to 32ft. Sin. 
No. 12 GAUGE | Prices from £6 10s. to £23. 


SMALL SIZE { Width dft.6in. Height 3ft 6in. 
No. 14 GAUGE { Pie a ee ee” 9in. 
ALSO 
BOW HUTS, STEEL TENTS, ARMSTRONG HUTS, 
CORRUCATED IRON. 


Write for Illustrated Particulars. 
GEORGE BLAY (dept. G. L), 
New Malden, Surrey. 












SMITH'S =: 


‘WEED KILLER’ 


QUID paTENT POWDER 


FIRST WEED KILLER EVER OFFERED. 
Refuse all imitations of this the Origi- 
nal, Genuine, and ‘‘ PERFECT” 
WEED KILLER. Best value. Most 


reliable. Strength is not sacrificed to 
cheapness. Full sati: faction guaranteed, 


Prices and particulars of 


MARK SMITH, Ltd., _ 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 
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“TO SECURE ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—ruskin. 





Correspondence relating to Women’s Interesis should be addressed to “ Floraz,”’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


PATH MARGINS. 

THERE are nearly as many edging plants as 
there are bedding plants, but, while one sees 
many gay and original schemes in beds and 
herbaceous borders, one does not notice a 
proportionate variety of pretty margins. 
Alyssum and Lobelias are amongst our com- 
monest edging plants, but Rock Roses, 
Tufted Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Calceolarias, 
and Mrs. Sinkins Pink make lovely edgings. 
Heaths make a glorious and quite unique 
edging to a gravelled path, while Thyme, 
either the common herb or the dwarf wild 
Thyme, is also charming.  UEschscholtzia 
makes a gay fringe of orange and yellow to 
a bed, while Figwort, Woodruff, Nasturtiums 
(dwarf), common Musk, Snow-in-Summer 
(Cerastium tomentosum), many of the Saxi- 
frages, and the Bellflowers are guaranteed 
to give the dullest border a gay margin. 

I wonder why it is that, with a long list of 
these plants at our disposal, the edges of our 
borders are. often Jamentably dull. Box has 
the advantage of looking fresh all the year 
through, but it offers hospitality to various 
slugs and garden pests, which is, of course, a 
drawback. But then all live edgings have this 
drawback. The concrete border is not very 
beautiful in its infaney, but it ean look very 
charming when properly covered. It is a 
boon in small gardens and a help to keeping 
the paths tidy. It can always be camouflaged 
by such drooping plants as Aubrietia or 
Arabis in the spring, and Saxifrages in the 
summer, Pinks do particularly well on 
edgings of this kind, and nearly all the hardy 
alpines thrive. 

Rustie and brick edgings are never very 
pretty, save in country cottages, where they 
somehow fit in with their surroundings. 
Mignonette or Musk in the summer, Saxi- 
frage or Aubrietia in the spring, Lobelia or 
Nasturtiums in the autumn fit in with this 
scheme of edging. Another path margin 
which can be truly delightful is the rockery 
border to paths. .Here. again, alpines are 
mostly successful. Pinks, Thrifts,.and Rock- 
foils look charming, Londen Pride is ever so 
fascinating, and many of the annuals— 
Candytufts and Soapwort—are also worthy 
of mention. Ferns make useful margin 
plants, and have the advantage of being ever- 
green and of being easily obtained. 

Hy. O’D. 


OLD. FUCHSIAS, ESPECIALLY 
STANDARDS. 


FucHSsIAs. are not. exacting plants by any 
means, 7.e., they need no special culture; ‘in- 
deed, they are amongst the easiest plants an 
amateur has to deal with, and few give a 
more beautiful display grown under cool con- 
ditions. Winter treatment of Fuchsias may 
best be described in two words—coolness and 
rest. When the lower leaves begin to drop 
off and the plants cease to bloom, they should 
he placed in the coolest part of the house, or 
in a shed, or spare room in the home, where 
frost cannot reach them, Water they will 
need little of for the next few months; in 
fact, just kept moist from October until 
spring, their wants will be met in this_re- 
spect; then when the days begin to lengthen 


they should be repotted in good loam and 
leaf-mouid or with a bandful of spent Hops 
and the shoots shortened. Thus dealt with 
they will improve and be a source of pleasure 
and beauty another season. 

It seems to me that where Fuchsias have 
been specially grown as standards more than 
ordinary care should be taken with them to 
tide them safely over the winter, as stan- 
dards ‘fare not built in a day.’’ Beautiful 
as small plantis are, there is something par- 
ticularly attractive about standards grouped 
with other plants in a greenhouse when their 
flowers depend clear of other blossoms, and 
therefore no risk ought to be run so far as 
they are concerned, either by subjecting them 
to over-dryness at the back of pipes, or to 
frost in an unsuitable place. 

Old gardeners used_to take special pains to 
preserve standard Fuchsias from year to year, 
and no trouble was too much for them, so that 
their favourites survived. ; W = D: 


The garden in August.—The month of 
August is not usually considered a-particu- 
larly interesting time from the point of view 
of gardening, but there is a great deal that 
ean be done at this time to save work later 
on when the autumn elearing begins; Unless 
the beds and borders are carefully looked over 


intervals there will be a ‘great 
overcrowding 


at frequent 
deal of unnecessary 
perennials and annuals. Nasturtiums are apt 
to become rampant, and overrun any vaeant 
space. They should be severely checked’ or 
they will seed themselves abundantly and 
give increased trouble-next year. If the gar- 
den is going to be left for several weeks 
during the holidays it isa good thing to make 
a clearance first to prevent its being out of 
hand when you return. The lawn will need 
to be cut as closely as possible, or three or 
four weeks’ growth will make cutting on your 
return an extremely tiresome job, Special 
attention should also be given to any trailing 
shoots of Ramblers or other ereepers, as a 
heavy thunder-shower may injure them if 
they are not properly supported. August 
need not be « dull time for flowers, 


time for annuals, and in the borders the early 
autumn flowers, such as Phlox, Golden Rod, 
and -Dahlias, are blooming. Towards the end 
of the month early Michaelmas Daisies will 
mnake their appearance and Sunflowers show 


‘ bright spots of colour in any place where the 


indulgent gardener will allow these persistent 
plants to remain. If Roses are gently pruned 
this month they will defer their flowering for 








several weeks. LB. M. 








McDOUGALL’S 


Non-poisonous 


WEED - KILLER 


Safe and Effective. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


No danger of Poisoning Animals, 
Poultry, etc. 





Pint tins .. 1/9 % Gallon .. .. 4/9 
(Quart tins. . .. l= 1Gallon .. Be ge 
5 Gallon drum, 27/6 


From Seedsmen, Nurserymen, and Ironmongers. 





Sole Manufacturers: 


McDougall Bros., Ltd., 


66/68, Port St., Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 





SANDY SHOW. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1920. 


FINEST SHOW IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Fruit, Flowers, Plants, Vegetables, Bread, Honey, Butter, 
Needlework, Dogs, Cats, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, &e. 


PRIZES - - £1,500. 








A.M, 2nd LIFE GUARDS BAND. 


Entries close for Live Stock, Aug. 17th; Dead Stock, Auz 19th. 
Scheduler, Particulars, &c.— 


F. W. WESTERN, Secretary, Sandy, Beds. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. 





Write for prices. Mention paper. 


’ All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before despatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 


85 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
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POLES ror PERGOLAS 


Straight Ash & 
Chestnut Poles, 


From 2 inches to 10 inches 
diameter, up to 18 feet in 
length. 





| Special Prices for Quantities 
| on application. Free on rail. 
Also Leaf Mould, Peat, ete. 


Wm. Bicnett & Son, 


NORTH ROAD, 


| HIGHGATE, N. 6. 








GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made In complete sec- 
tions with best quality 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved. boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards; door 
fitted with strong 
hinges, lock, key, and° 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 
izes. 
ft long, 4ft wide, 7 ft high... .. £710 


6 0 

7ft long, 5ft wide, 7 ft 4in high 810 0 

8 ft long, 6ft wide, 7ft Sin high 11 5 O 37/6 
6 
6 





9 ft long, 7 ft wide, 8ft high.. .. 18 7 
10 ft long, 8ft wide, 8ft 4in high 14 17 
12 ft long, 8ft wide, 8ft 4in high 17 O 0: 77/6 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales.. 


Send for Free Oatalogue with Testimonials stating 
requirements, 


' J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 
Established 80 Years. EE EE DE"ORD. 


Works, 9 acres. 





both of. 


The first. 
part of the month, at any rate, is a very good 
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No. 2163,—_V OL wah, AUGUST 21, 1920 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.”’ 
INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 
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Beautiful Hedgerows. 


Ir is pleasing to note the interest which is 
being taken in beautifying hedgerows, and I 
feel sure that it will be a source of gratifica- 
tion to Mr. J. Cornhill (see GARDENING, page 
409, July 24th) to know that the idea he so 
enthusiastically commends has _in these 
gardens been an accomplished fact for many 
years past, and is annually a very picturesque 
feature. As Mr. Cornhill suggests, many 
charming climbers, shrubs, and plants enjoy 
the apparently ideal conditions to be found in 
summer-leafing hedgerows. Climbers of 
various kinds are especially suitable for this 
purpose, rambling among the thin growth, 
and in their turn casting a veil of lovely 
flowers through the living supports. 
Perhaps a few of the subjects used may be 
of interest to those who. would possess a 
variety of beautiful things, which, once 
planted, require no further attention, yet* pro- 
duce not only fruit of value but a feast of 
flowers amidst natural surroundings such as 
are enjoyed in their own native haunts. The 
fence which acts asia dividing line between 
orchard and public road is composed of 
Blackthorn, which opens the season with its 
hazy masses of white flowers, also numbers of 
the best Cob and Filbert Nuts, which, 
the interest they give when decked with their 
drooping catkins, provide a source of valu- 
able fruit in early autumn. ‘The fruits of 
many kinds are unusually plentiful this sea- 
son, and attract considerable attention as 
they hang in clusters. Following these are 
bushes of white and coloured Lilac, yellow 
Broom, the Spanish — Broom (Spartiuin 
junceum), the last flowering from July on- 
wards, and gorgeous as it is when. in bloom, 
is interesting later when laden with its 
showers of dark-brown ripening seed-pods, 
which remind one of their presence by the 
constant bursting sound as the sun expands 
the pods, seattering the seeds for future 
years. Wild Raspberries also find a congenial 
home here, and ripen fruit fr eely; also Rubus 
nutkanus and R. spectabilis, which send their 
suckers down the banks and revel in the moist 
ditches below. Then we have Ryrus; in 
variety, Plums, and the Quince, handSome in 


flower and fruit, with a Japanese Vine 
_ threading among the taller bushes, which, 
being exposed to every gleam of sunshine, 


wind, and storm, becomes a vivid mass of 
colour in early. autumn. ‘The great Con- 
voivulus sylvaticus is one of the most desir- 
able climbers for this purpose, casting 
_ delicate curtains of flowers and foliage over a 
-large area, its immense white trum pet- 


besides. 


shaped flowers forming a strikingly beautiful 
slender 
The pink C. in- 
carnatus is equally fascinating, and both are 
but the latter is 
These 
introduce 
into the garden proper, therefore the wilder 
fence 
however,’ 


feature as they hang from the 


growths of Plum and Hazel. 


blooming freely as I write, 
scarcely so vigorous as the white kind. 
are rather troublesome plants to 


parts of the garden or a 
should always be chosen. 


boundary 
They are, 





Paonia officinalis lobata. 
(See page 472.) 


such beautiful subjects that every endeavour 
should be made to select a suitable home for 
them. 

The Sweet Briar and Penzance Roses are 
to be found here also, and are interesting 
over a long period for the fragrance of their 
flowers, leaves, and brilliant fruits. Vicia 
cracea (Tufted Vetch) is also allowed a little 
Space to scramble over and display its 
crowded racemes of blue-purple flowers. Per- 
haps the queen of all is Clematis Viticella, in 
a great variety of colour shades, from white to 
crimson and ‘purple. In no position do they 
appear to such advantage, reaching as they 
do up to the tallest growths, over which they 


throw festoons of charming flowers, while the 


lower growths -support tangled masses of 
colour. 
The Medlar, too, both the wild and hybrid 


in addition to 
-also 


kinds, might well be used, for 
the fruit the flowers are very handsome— 
the leaves in autumn. — 

Dircurs.—These usually run alongside the 
hedge, and have not been overlooked. The 
large single crimson Prony, P. officinalis, 
affords a weleome touch of colour, and has 
flourished for many years; also various 
Oxlips and Primulas, which spread into large 
colonies by self-sown seedlings, and are a joy 
in spring, followed by several of the Cranes- 
bill. (Geranium) family, notably G. ibericum 
and G. Endressi, both rose and white, this 
latter spreading out into the grass alongside, 
and producing carpets of colour. 

Many of the above, including the Clematis, 
were not planted at all, but following the 
cutting of the fence and clearing of the ditch 
were sown broadeast and left to their fate. 

BH. MARKHAM, 
Sussex. 


Gravetye Manor, 


Notes of the Week. 


Jalap Plant (HMxogonium Purga).—Excelled 
by few other climbing plants when seen at its 
best is this native of are In Mr. Han- 
bury’s garden at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead, 
is a good example blooming rae ee the 
large bright rosy-purple flowers appearing in 
great numbers at the summit and all along 
the drooping growths. Although perfectly 
hardy, this beautiful trailing plant still 
seems rare.—HE. M. 

Verbascum vernale.—The nomenclature of 
the Mulleins is so complicated and obscure 
that it seems difficult to discover the real 
name of the Mullein called. Verbascum ver- 
nale offered by nurserymen. According to the 
Index Kewensis V. vernale is referred to V; 
nigrum, but the V. vernale of nurseries is not 


the same as the ordinary V. nigrum. It is 
about the same height (8 feet or 4 feet), but 
is brighter in. colour, I think, and of much 


more branching habit. It has the advantage 


over several other tall Mulleins of not re- 
quiring staking. I saw a nice lot of it in an 
Aberdeen nursery the. other Sai) It seems 


to be as perennial as V. nigrum.—S. ARNnorr, 


Orchis folicsa in the north.—It is always 


interesting to see how accommodating some 
plants from more southerly lands are in 


colder parts, and I was pleased to observe in 
an Aberdeen nursery a line of the Madeira 
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Orchis (Orchis foliosa) in full bloom in the 
beginning of the last week of July. In the 
pure air of the north the fine spikes showed 
their bright colouring to perfection, and it is 
quite evident that the climate and soil suit 
this plant. O. foliosa stands our winters 
well, and it-is rarely that it perishes owing 
to the effects of frost if planted 3 inches or 
4 inches deep. I have seen it exceptionally 
fine in the west of Scotland, but did not ex- 
pect to find it so vigorous and healthy in 

Aberdeen, where the climate is in strong con- 
trast to that of Madeira, its native home.—s. 
ARNOTT. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa).— 
I have been astonished at the splendid effect 
of a large group of this shrub since the latter 
part of June. Growing in front of a mass of 
Plagianthus Lyall it looks uncommonly well, 
the bushes each about 4 feet in height 
literally covered with lovely bright single 
puttercup-yellow flowers. This Cinquefoil is 
a native of our own country, and continues 
to bloom well into September. <A- position 
where the shrub ean receive full sunshine 
should be chosen.—HE. M. 

Thunbergia natalensis.—Native of South 
Afriea, this is rarely seen growing in the 
open air. I was, therefore, rather surprised 
a few days ago to come across a good speci- 
men growing at the foot of a low, warm wall 
and in perfect health. ‘Che bush, about 3 feet 
high and through, was blooming very freely, 
the beautiful azure-blue flowers, each 2 inches 
across, borne successively and in, numbers, 
resembling at first sight a bush Convolyulus 
in bloom. For warm, sheltered positions this 
is a lovely shrub, which should be pruned to 
the ground in winter and the roots given a 
covering of ashes.—SUSSEX. 

Campanula valdensis.—This is one of the 
best of all the Bellflowers which are roughly 
classed among those of the C. rotundifolia 
group. It has, indeed, been named C. 
rotundifolia var. alpina, as well as usurping 
the name of the true C. alpina, a much rarer 
and less accommodating plant. It has greyish 
hairy leaves and stems, and drooping from 
these are numbers of the delightful purple- 
blue flowers, of such a shade that it is difficult 
to convey any idea of the richness of the 
colouring. Its accepted height is 9 inches, 
but it sometimes grows taller. It is by no 
means difficult to -grow in any moderately 
light soil, and Mpa longer in bloom if in 
partial shade.—S. ARNOTT. 

Lilium pseudo- tigrinum This is a very re- 
markable Lily, increasing fast by means of 
underground stolons. The stolons will run in 
the course of a season 2 feet to 3 feet, pro- 
ducing bulbils at intervals along their entire 
length. The consequence is that in the course 
of a year or two you find this Lily coming up 
all over the place. A few years since I saw it 
in Dr. Osburne’s garden at Norwich 7 feet 
high at the end of July, and. in full flower, 
eolonies of it in all directions springing up 
around the parent bulbs. Last year I was in 
Ayrshire looking at an extensive rock and 
hill garden that I made there just before the 
war, haying planted about a dozen bulbs of 
this high up on the hillside. It chad 
apparently naturalised itself and appeared to 
be running about the rocks full of Jife and 
vigour/ and though not in bloom when I was 
there the flowers were no doubt a beautiful 
sight a few weeks later. In this particular 
garden L. superbum, fifty bulbs planted just 
before the war are now about 500, and are 
a most extraordinary mass. The same with 
L. pardalinum, which was apparently coming 
up in every direction, stray clumps appearing 
here and there ina beautiful manner. JL. 
Parryi, also reproduced from seed, 4 feet to 
5 feet high, and in full flower. The plant 
that pleased me most was Meconopsis 
Wallichi. This had seeded about and estab- 
lished itself in and amongst cool ground, 
where Ferns were growing among big 
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boulders. It had also established itself well up 
on the cliff side, and was in full beauty. One 
could stand beneath it and look up through 
the flowers to the clear blue sky above. - It 
was a most beautiful sight, and must have 
closely resembled the plant in its native 
country.—R. WALLACE. 

The cut-leaved Alder (Alnus incana var. 
incisa).—This handsome Alder is worthy of a 
place near the water or other moist position 
in the garden, the tinely-cut leaves and 
graceful bearing of the tree attracting atten- 
tion whenever seen. It is considered the 
prettiest of all the cut-leaved Alders, and is 
sometimes Sold-as var. pinnatifida.—G. M. 8. 

Verbascum Miss Willmoit.—A group of this 
Verbascum in full bloom is a pleasing sight, 
and those who only know it from seeing it 
exhibited at flower shows cannot realise its 
charm when grouped. Some capital plants of 
this Verbascum were in full flower in the 
nursery of Messrs. Ben Reid and Co., Aber- 
deen, the other day, and very beautiful they 
were with their long spikes of bloom of such 
a delightful tone of white. This Mullein 
ought to be much more extensively grown 
than it is, ns it has quite maintained the good 
qualities it appeared to possess when it was 
shown at Chelsea when introduced some 
years ago.—S. ARNOTT. 


Foxgloves.—The Foxgloves are now in full 
beauty in gardens, but they are not, where 
space is large, always grown in a way to 
display them to advantage. The. tall, stately 
spikes are handsome when rising from a 
groundwork of dwarf. shrubs. One sees many 
poor forms in gardens, but splendid strains 
may be had, with large Gloxinia-like flowers 
of much beauty. It is on this account that 
the name of Gloxinia-flowered has been given 
to them, in which the blooms are of varied 
eolour from pure white to deep purple, some 
beautifully blotched and spotted on the self- 
ground. These are very different from the 
cominon, dingy, rose-purple form usually seen 
in gardens. | 

Hydrangea paniculata.—As an ornamental 
flowering shrub for the autumn this takes 
high rank. It is perfectly hardy and very 
free flowering. A group isolated on the lawn 
makes a fine show, unapproached by any 
other hardy shrub during August and Sep- 
tember. The variety grandiflora is prefer- 
able to the type, as, in conjunction with the 
dwarf habit and free-flowering qualities of 
the latter, it produces large pyramidal 
panicles, sometimes quite a foot in length. 
Altogether this plant may be classed amongst 
the best of the very numerous excellent trees 
and shrubs which hail from that rich store- 
house of horticultural novelties—Japan. Few 
ornamental shrubs are more easily managed. 

Mulgedium Plumieri.—Growing at the foot 
of a group of Hollies and almost forgotten, a 


mass of the above has been conspicuous for - 


several weeks, 
than in the 


and is, apparently, happier 
flower border. The immense 
plume-like spikes of mauve and purple 
flowers, each 3 feet in length and a foot in 
diameter, are borne on stout stems 8 feet in 
height and look remarkably welleas_ they 
tower above the mass of large-and varied 
leaves. It is a bold and handsome subject 
suitable for the wilder parts of the garden, 
where it naturalises freely. Anyone looking 
for material to embellish wild gardens or 
rough places will do well to make a note of 
the above. It is a native of the Pyrenees, 
and will hold its own amidst the coarsest 
herbage, the striking appearance when in 
bloom quickly arresting attention. The 
above plant must not be confused with M. 
alpinum, the leaves of which keep close to 
the ground, sending up slender spikes of 
Chicory-like flowers 4 feet high. I would 
warn anyone against planting this latter kind 
in the garden, for it has become a perfect 
pest in these gardens, and unceasing efforts 


have failed to destroy it.—H. MARKHAM. 
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Amicia Zygomeris.—Visiting a neighbour- 
ing garden recently, IL was pleased to see this 
interesting Mexican shrub in bloom. Grow- 
ing at the foot of a greenhouse wall, and 
pruned to the ground annually, the bold and 
vigorous growths, each 4 feet in height, and 
handsome leafage are very attractive and un- 
usual, while the large Pea-shaped yellow 
flowers, although sparsely borne, add greatly 
to its charm. <A sheltered and well-drained 
position is evidently much to the liking of 
this shrub, and not being strictly hardy, even 
in the southern counties, a covering of ashes 
or other material should be placed over the 
roots in winter. Such a distinct shrub is 
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well worth any extra care expended upon it. - 


A good example of this used to be seen in the 
late Mr. Messell’s garden at Nymans, Hand- 
cross, Sussex.—H. M. 


The Sorrel-tree (Oxydendrum arboreum),— 
This handsome tree or shrub belongs to the 
Eriea family and is a native of Hastern N. 
America, where it grows 50 feet high. 
Although introduced in 1752 it is. uncommon 


| 


in the British Isles, and there are few places~ 


where it really does well. It is, however, 
quite at home in the moist, sandy peat of Mr. 
Anthony Waterer’s nursery_at, Knap Hill, 
where there are numerous fine, healthy 
examples, which are very effective in August 
when covered with large, 
of eream-coloured flowers, and later, when 
the leaves have assumed their typical fiery 
hue previous to falling. It is probable that 
the gardens of the south-west, counties may 
offer suitable sites for this shrub, and where 


graceful panicles — 


it can be grown it should be planted, for it is — 


certainly a very desirable subject for summer 
and early autumn. 
Kew not far from the 
which in early 


Temperate House, 
August was coming into 


There is a specimen at~ 


flower, but it is only a fifth of the height of — 


the best specimens at Knap Hill, which are 
quite 30 feet high. It appears to require a 
fairly open position with soil that “is perg 
manently moist without being water-logged. - 
aser te 

The 


Hypericum Moserianum. yarious” 


shrubby Hypericums form a useful group of — 


plants, for they commence to blossom in sum- | 
| 
| 


mer and continue until autumn, 
mostly low-growing plants, for, 
few may attain a height of 4 feet or 5 


9 


feet, 


They are — 
although a — 


- 


they are usually less than 3 feet high, and 28 


several, including the plant under notice, 
rarely exceed 12 inches. H. Moserianum is of 
hybrid origin, its parents being the well- 
known H. calyecinum, which is invs aluable for 
clothing. ground in semi-shade beneath trees, 
and the rather tender Hf. patulum, 
bush from Japan, China, and the Himalaya. 

It was raised in the nursery of Mr. Moser at- 
Versailles about 1887, and is one of the very 
few hybrids raised in this genus, for the 
various species do not cross readily. As a 
rule, it grows about a° foot high, though the — 
graceful, arching branches may be 18 inches 
long. The leaves are sub-evyergreen, up to 
2 inehes long, dark above and glaucous be- 
neath. The flowers are 
those of H. calycinum, 
of our gardens, but 


ihe Rose of Sharon 
they possess the © 


a graceful — 


almost as large as” 


peculiarity of the other parent by being borne | 


in clusters after the manner of H. patulum. 
The flowering period is from June to October, 

and during the whole of that time an excel-_ 
lent display is made. It is suitable either for | 
planting in beds or as borders to beds of 
other plants. 


Good loamy soil is essential to | 


suecess, and it is necessary that the old shoots | 


should be cut away 
and strong 
work being done in February. Cuttings of— 
young shoots root readily in sandy ‘soil inva 

close frame in July, and when plants begin to 

show signs of deterioration it is a wise plan” 

to root a few cuttings and destroy the os 

stock.—D. 


each year and the young — 
growths slightly shortened, the_ 


i 
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FRUIT. 


e e 
Gooseberry Criterion. 
THis is a variety not offen seen. The fruit is 
dark greenish-yellow, of excellent flavour. 
The bush, the growth of which is somewhat 
drooping and spreading, grows vigorously, 
and bears very freely. 








Treatment of Fruit-trees. 


A SMALL fruit plot started last autumn has 
twelve bush and pyramid and four cordon 
Apple and Pear trees on it. I heavily 
mulched them in May (soil here very poor 
and dry, as up to last year the plot was a 
shrubbery of very .old Holly-trees fifty or 
sixty years old). TI am inclined this autumn 
not to have the manure dug in at all. I sug- 
gest temporarily moving away the mulch, 
having the soil well dug (2 feet if that would 
be right), and then having the manure put 
all over as a top-dressing to keep the roots 


\ 
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so encourage the production of good growth 
and result in the trees becoming well estab- 
lished the first season. 

We do not agree with your proposal as to 
double digging between the trees (as that is 
what if amounts fo), but suggest as an 
alfernative that the trees be. lifted at the end 
of November and laid in elsewhere for the 
{ime being. Then properly double dig 
the plot throughout, and after the soil has 
settied somewhat replint the trees, as men- 
tioned above, unless you have sufficient 
manure to give the whole of the surface or 
top spit a dressing. -In this ease dig in the 
manure after the trenching or double digging 
has been completed. If you have any charred 
garden refuse or haye an accumulation of 
such material char it and mix the residue 
with the soil at the time replanting is carried 
out again. It is quite right to mulch newly- 
planted trees with short, partly-decayed 
manure or litter, but not so with rich manure 
in an advanced state of decomposition. The 
right time to use such as a mulch is when 
the trees are carrying full crops of fruit. 
Surface mulches are best removed if they 
have not become washed out or have almost 


~ 
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Part of a fruiting branch of Gooseberry Criterion, 


near the surface. I want to exhibit ‘ town- 
grown fruit’? at the Royal Horticultural 
Society some day. Chemical manures are, I 
believe, not advisable the first year, but I 
“propose when the fruit-trees have been a 
year or #0 planted to apply basic slag and 
-kainit in autumn and superphosphate when 
the fruit comes. The trees were four and 
five years old when sent ine last November. 
I am not letting them bear beyond 'one or 
two fruits this year, of course. 
A. K. Woopwanrp. 

[It is regrettable, as the staple is so. poor, 
you did not mix some manure with the soil 
with which the roots were surrounded and 


~ covered at the time of planting to give them 


ma start. 


~ think it advisable. 
mean to imply that the mixture of soil and 





the roots. 


As a rule, we do not adyoeate such 
practice, but under exceptional circumstances 
“such as those under consideration we 
In saying this we do not 


manure should be placed immediately over 
Cover the latter first with the best 
of the soillat hand and then place the en- 


_riched soil round and over the covered up 
roofs, but not beneath 


them. * When new 
roots are emitted they will push through and 
find their way into the richer material, and 


~~ 


disappeared by the middle or end of Sep- 
fember fo allow solar warmth to penetrate 
the soil and exert its due influence in assist- 
ing in the ripening of wood and flower buds. 
Chemical manures properly applied are of 
great value in connection with fruit eultiva- 
tion, and you may this autumn add from 
3 ozs. to 4 ozs. of basie slag to the square 
yard if you elect to carry out our proposal as 
to lifting and replanting. Kainit in the 
autumn or winter and superphosphate in 
early spring are also good when the trees 
have become established. Kindly, when send- 
ing queries, write on one side of the paper 
only. | 





Hardy fruit.—Let the needful summer 
pruning be proceeded with as quickly as 
possibie. In this district the work has been 


delayed by almost incessant rains, and 
arrears, not only of this, but of other work, 
are difliculf to overtake. Pay particular at- 
tention to the regulation of the shoots in the 
case of young trees. Where these produce a 
quantity of spray the weakest of the shoots 
may profitably be removed and the remainder 
shortened back to the fourth or fifth leaf. It 
is well to bear in mind that overcrowding 


465 


either of shoots or of foliage may result in 
unfruiffulness. Should there be, at the time 
of pruning, any symptoms of insect pests, 
measures ought to be taken to deal with 
such.—W. McG. 





Strawberries. 

Tne sunless weather has given us a longer 
season of these than usual, and the crop has 
been up to the average. The time when we 
must layer the plants for next season is upon 
us, and if we are wise we shall take stock 
of the old before planting the: new. ‘The 
Strawberry is no exception to the general 
rule of plants. In time it deteriorates, and 
no special treatment in one goil can restore 
it to its former vigour. To propagate from 
a stock showing signs of going backwards is 
no remedy, and to allow the plants to occupy 
a bed after the second year is to court 
disaster. The signs of exhaustion are 
apparent. The fruit is small, the leaves, on 
short stalks, are weak, and the runners lack 
strength and are late. The grower, being 
convinced the soil is not at fault, and yet 
loth to part with a variety that has done, and 
still does, well in the district, need have no 
hesitation in procuring a fresh stock from a 
‘distant nursery. Then there is the question 
of 

VARIETIES. It must be admitted that 
many with names now famous in gardens 
through . long cultivation have served us 
faithfully in the past, but recently raisers 
have been more than usually busy, and we 
shall not be doing justice to ourselves if we 
fail to take advantage of what are placed 
within easy reach. An inferior variety 
occupies as much space, and demands the 
same attention, as a better kind, and pro- 
vided the flavour and free-bearing habit are 
present in the new kinds it is evident that 
the days of some of the older ones in gardens 
are numbered. 

The requirements of Strawberries are 
within the reach of every garden owner, for 
of all fruits they are perhaps the most 
simple. They have a preference, it is true, 
for a rich deep loam, inclined to the heavy 
side, but the improvement of soil the reverse 
of this is not difficult. In the first place the 
site must be well drained. Ground that is 
flooded in winter is out of the question until 
the evil is remedied. Soils that are very 
clayey and difficult to work may be improved 
with road grit, burnt garden refuse, stable 
manure, and leaf-mould. The failing of light 
sandy soil is that it dries too rapidly, and 
to save the crop the water-cart must be 
frequently employed if it isa dry June. With 
such, heavy manure, liberally added to the 
bottom spit, and as much heavy soil as ean 
be conveniently worked in, soon brings about 
an improvement. The grower who is for- 
tunate in just having cleared off good crops 
of early Peas or Potatoes has only need to 
dig the ground over, because it is reason- 
able to assume in either case that the winter 
preparation was conducted on sound lines. 
There is no doubt that the best time to plant 
is early in August, and whether the young 
stock is the result of one’s own layering or 
newly purchased,’ next season’s crop largely 
depends on the plants being well rooted and 
strong. The ideal plant is obtained from a 
last season’s plantation, the runners layered 
as early as possible into 38-inch pots, and 
which at planting time are full of roots. 

The distance apart to plant is best decided 
on the spot, for soils as well as varieties 
differ. Some growers make the rows 2 feet, 
apart, and only allow about 1 foot between 
the plants in the rows, and then, after the 
first season, take out every other one. Some- 
thing may be said for this in poor soils, and 
where space is limited, but for those varieties 
with a long leaf-stalk I prefer to make the 
rows 23 feet apart, allowing 2 feet between 
the plants in the rows. <A firm soil is most 
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essential, hence the necessity, previous to 
raking it down, for treading where it is on 
the light side. Before turning the plants 
out of their pots see that the soil-is quite 
moist, and in planting make the roots firm. 
The weather will then guide subsequent 
treatment, it being necessary that the ground 
be kept moist to enable the plants to become 
established quickly. All runners must be 
removed as they appear, and the surface of 
the bed prevented from cracking by the free 
use of the hoe. An occasional watering with 
liquid manure will be helpful later. In 
order to prolong the season to its utmost an 
early variety should be planted on a warm, 
south border. The maincrop kinds require 
an open site, and a late batch is useful on a 
rather shady border. Whatever the new 
varieties have in store for us, I shall not 
think of discarding any of the following until 
a trial has revealed their qualities. toyal 
Sovereign is the best early all-round one so 
far in the various districts I have grown it. 
President, Laxton’s Profit, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, and The Bedford are maincrop kinds of 
merit, while for late supplies Givon’s Late 
Prolific and Laxton’s Latest are most re- 


liable. ‘dis 


Fruit-Trees for North Walls. 


WILL you, be good enough to let 
What fruit-trees, apart from the 
Cherry, are best for a north wall? 


me know 
Morello 
Sie OES 
[In most gardens walls having a northern 
aspect are used for the cultivation of the 
Morello Cherry, which, we think, is a pity, 
as in many parts of the country other fruit- 
such, for instance, as choice, late 
Plums, succeed admirably on north 
walls, fo say nothing about Red and White 
Currants and dessert Gooseberries. Where 
Morellos are in demand as late as they can 
be had, it is then necessary to accord the 
trees a position where they will be shaded 
from the sun during the hottest part of the 
day, and such a position with the necessary 
amount of shade they experience 
grown on a north wall. For the earlier sup- 
pity, Morellos may just as weil be grown as 
bushes as not, for they bear heavy crops 
grown. in this form, the individual 


trees, 


dessert 


while 
fruits are quite as large, and they hang for a 
long time if netted over. If this is done, the 
space they would otherwise occupy on the 
walls can be utilised for the growing of Plums 
as indicated above. Those who have to pro- 
vide a large and varied dessert through the 
autumn months know full well the value of 
having a few trees of choice kinds of dessert: 
Plums to fall back on when indoor fruits 
other than Grapes begin to become scarce. 
Such kinds as Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson’s, 
and Ickworth Impératrice will hang in good 
condition quite as long as the Cherries if 
covered with coarse muslin or very fine tiffany 
Aas a protection against birds, wasps, and 
flies while they are ripening. 

No special culture is needed for growing 
Plums on such a position, and, as a rule, 
owing to their flowering later than those out 
in the open and those on walls having warmer 
aspects, they escape the spring frosts and 
invariably set good crops of fruit. Where 
north walls are of eonsiderable extent, and 
the climate suitable, we would strongly re- 
commend that a portion of the same be de- 
voted to the growing of dessert Plums for late 
autumn supply. Gooseberries are also a very 
profitable crop when grown on north walls, 
and the fruit may be had much Jater than 
when grown on bushes. The best way to 
grow these is as cordons with from three to 
five branches, which should be trained per- 
pendicularly in the same manner as upright 
cordon Pears or Plums. Currants of both 
ted and White varieties bear most. profusely 
grown in the same way, and come in useful 
after the fruit on the bushes out in the open 


when . 
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earden has been gathered. -Where autumn- 
fruiting Raspberries are grown, these late 
Currants are doubly useful, as they can then 
be utilised for tart-making in addition to 
being useful as an adjunet to the dessert. ] 


Alpine Strawberries. 
STRAWBERRY growers, as a rule, do not take 
much notice of the smaller, though not a whit 
less useful alpines. Possibly this may be be- 
cause the alpines are too small to meet the 
present taste for big things, but a basket of 
ripe alpine Strawberries, gathered in the 
morning with the dew on them, is not a bad 
accompaniment to the breakfast. The fruit 
of the alpine Strawberry, in point of flavour, 
to my thinking, compares favourably with 
most of the large varieties, and is at its best 
in the month of August and early part of 
September, and so forms a good succession 
to the large-fruited varieties. Besides using 
it as a breakfast fruit it is always found 
useful in the kitchen in-some of the many 
forms in which fresh fruits are,now used by 
good cooks. The alpine Strawberry is of no 
use to the market grower; it is too small, and 
unseasonable things do not sell. It is not 
particular as to soil.or situation, but, like all 
other things, it does best where well treated. 
Planted a foot apart each way, so that each 
plant has. a square foot all to itself, the sur- 
face mulched with old Mushroom-manure, 
weeds kept down, and in very hot, dry 
weather given an occasional soaking of 
water, the plants will do well and bear freely. 
Many of the large-fruited Stnawberries—such 
as British. Queen, Dr. Hogg, and others—- 
have their whims and fancies. Some fail in 
one place, others fail in another, and it re- 
quires a good deal of “experience before all 
ean be suited as to soil and climate, but. the 
alpine will succeed everywhere under fairly 
good‘treatment. 

As regards the length of time a plantation 
should stand, it depends somewhat upon the 
treatment given. When given an annual top- 
dressing of rich manure and. the weakly 
runners thinned out in February or March, 
the plantation may stand for a number of 
years without any signs of-exhaustion. I 
have had beds on the same ground for five 
years that did well, but rich top-dressings 
were very necessary. At the end of five or 
six years the land is generally required to 
fall into. the regular rotation, and the alpines 
get moved elsewhere. Besides, when a_ ptot 
of land has been five years under one crop 
there are almost sure to be a few perennial 
weeds that have crept into the bed unawares, 
and for the sake of their eradication the 
Strawberries must be cleared. I have planted 
new beds at various ‘seasons, and, on the 
whole, I like early spring, the end of 
February, or beginning of March best, or 
later in northern Jatitudes. The surface of 
the beds should be made fairly firm before 
planting, and 
twice to establish the plants and start them 
on the way. 

For many years I have depended upon 
selected runners for making new beds, but 
plants from seed sown in spring, especially if 
started in the hotbed, will, under a good 
system of cultivation, bear fruit in the 
autumn. For the sake of variety both the 
white and red varieties should be cultivated, 
although I have found the red more gener- 
ally esteemed. Eu 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Figs failing.—Can you tell me what is 
wrong with these Figs? They looked well a 
few weeks ago and now are all turning 
yellow and falling. The tree is. planted 
against the wall, and I wonder if, in spite of 
the rain, it needs more moisture. - I haye just 


the soil, where the laryvee feed. 


vater should be given once or 
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moved here, so I have no experience of other 
seasons.—C. HILES. 


[The fruits appear to have been attacked 
with the fungoid disease, Glcoosporium 
fructigena, for which little or nothing ean be 
done now. It would, however, be good policy 
to gather and burn all affected fruits to avert 
a further dispersion of the fungus spores. 
Next spring, while the tree is still dormant, 
spray it with a solution of sulphide. of 
potassium, 4 oz. to 14 gallons of Warm water 
in which 2 ozs. of soft soap should first be 
dissolved. It would also be«a good plan to 
spray the tree with the same remédy as soon 
as it is clear of fruit, a weaker solution, 7.c., 
7 04. to 1 gallon of water being used. ]} 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


-Phyllobius #neus (Weevil beetle).—Where 
does this deposit its eggs, on branches of trees 
affected or in ground at root of trees?—A. T. 

[The species of Phyllobius lay their eggs in, 
Only in the 
perfeet. stage do the various species feed upon 
the foliage of plants, including the Apple.] 


Celery leaves, fungus on.—I would be*much 
obliged by your telling me how to deal with 
the disease on the enclosed Celery JIeaves.— 
A; -He-M. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by the 
Celery leaf-spot fungus, which has, during the 
past few years, caused much loss to growers. 
The fungus causes the leaves to wither and 
rot away, after which the stems decay, and 
finally the whole of the plant disappears. As 
the spores of the fungus infect the soil for 
some time afterwards, Celery should not be- 
grown on the 6ame plot of ground for several 
years to come. There is a_ possibility of 
arresting and finally subduing the attack if. 
you spray the leaves at once with Bordeaux 
mixture, but if the whole of the leaves are 
in the same condition as those of the sample 
sent spraying will be of no avail. After the 
Celery has been dug, give the soil a good 
dressing of quicklime, or disinfect it with one 
of the soil fumigants which are so frequently 
advertised in the pages of this journal. If 
next year you see any signs of the fungus, 
Spray lightly with Bordeaux mixture, which 
any horticultural sundriesman can— supply 
you with.] 


Fungus in Caulifiowers and Cabbage.—At 
the end of June I pianted out°a bateh of 
Cauliflower plants. I noticed recently that 
in a number of them the growing centres 
have become distorted and seemingly de-— 
stroyed. -It looks as though some insect pest 
has attacked them. I enclose a specimen _ 
plant, and should be much obliged if you 
would kindly tell me the cause: and what 
means I can adopt to prevent other plants 
going in the same way. Can I do anything 
to help the attacked plants to reeover, or 
had I better pull them up and plant other 
vegetables in their place? Cabbage plants 
have also been attacked, but these, although 
distorted, appear to be making growth of a 
kind,—H. B., S.. Devon. 


[From your description- we think both the 
Cauliflower and Cabbage plants are affected 
with the brown rot Cabbage disease, and the 
plant you send, though in a dry~ and 
shrivelled condition, leads us to think our 
supposition is correct. There is nothing you 
can do to remedy matters, so the best thing 
is to pull up and burn all infected plants, 
setting out something else, as you suggest, in 
their place. Do. not grow any Brassicas on 
this- plot if it ean be avoided next year, and 
give the soil a dressing of lime next spring, 
either a few weeks before or after the 
digging in of manure.+} 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fetth, and Water Gardens. 





Haberlea Ferdinandi Coburgi. 


I use the above name tentatively, as there 
appears to be some doubt whether this fine 
plant be not, after all, merely an enlarged 
and glorified form of Haberlea rhodopensis, 
with which it is said to grow in the 
mountains of Greece and Bulgaria, while one 
authority at least hints that the correct name 
might possibly be H. Austini. However, most 
of-us know this plant under the name I have 
used, and even if it commemorates the name 
of the late King of Bulgaria I prefer to re- 
tain it rather than add further to the involved 
nomenclature we lovers and growers of 


hardy ‘and alpine plants have to face, merely 
mentioning the synonyms to prevent growers 
plant they 


purchasing under a new name a 


already possess. At home, as I said, in the 
mountains of the Balkan peninsula, and in 
its appearance clearly showing its relation- 
ship to the well-known Ramondias, which 
most of us treat to a shady or northern 
aspect, which, indeed, they seem to demand 
in our gardens, it came as a surprise to me to 
hear<from the late Mr. Ball, of -Glasnevin, 
who collected this plant in Bulgaria, that 
there he frequently found it in fully exposed 


positions, shrivelled up and brown, and 
appearing near its end; yet these _ plants 


would, and did, revive after moist weather, 
and by the size of the clumps proved that 
they -must have lived for years*under these 
trying conditions, which says much for the 
constitution of this plant, and should induce 
every lover of mountain plants to give’it a 
trial in his garden. 

The general appearance of this plant is well 
depicted in the accompanying illustration, 


and I will content myself by stating that from 
rosettes of strong, leathery, dark green and 
velvety to the 


deeply-veined leaves, touch, 


Haberlea Ferdinand: Coburgi. 


arise short, stiff shbems carrying up to five_or 
six large, wide-mouthed flowers, resembling 
small, somewhat lopsided Gloxinias, or per- 
haps still more the Streptocarpus of a fairly 
decided lilac-lavender, speckled in the throat 
with golden dots. 

A soil rich in leaf-mould, or good peat with 
some fibrous loam and some sharp sand, will 
suit well, and a little feeding will increase 
both leaves and flowers. The ideal position 
should face W. to N., and should be shady 
and cool, and never parched, but on the other 
hand never stagnant. A good slope, with 
large stones half embedded, forms a cosy site 
for this plant. Ramondias, a few small and 
choice Ferns, and» perhaps some Cyclamen 





neapolitanum added, would suitably furnish 
such a position and give a long season of 
beauty. Haberleas, when strong, can easily 
be divided in the spring, or they can be 


rooted from leaf cuttings, a lengthy and 
tricky operation. They come freely from 


seed, but require skill and care to bring them 
to maturity. We Heian. Ff. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus Knappi.—If the dwarfer alpine 
species of the race—alpinus, neglectus, and 
their like—obtain greater hold on the esteem 
of those who prefer the best of everything in 
plant life and beauty, room should be found 
for this distinct Hungarian species, which, 
rising to a foot or 15 inches high, produces its 
sulphur-yellow flowers in clustered heads 
after the manner of atro-rubens and others. 
While distinct in colour it offers a good oppor- 
tunity to the hybridist to give us a new— 
probably intermediate—race of these plants, 
which might also link up the earliest flower- 
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ing species with those of a later date. It is 
one of the flowers of the moment, and which 
gives of its blossoms to near the end of the 
month. Flowering profusely as is its wont, 
and becoming more or less exhausted as a 
result, it is best, despite its technically 
perennial character, to raise it periodically 
from seeds in order to maintain an annual 
display. In other ‘respects it offers no difli- 
culty, succeeding well in loamy soils te which 
grit or old mortar has been added.—H. H. J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums in Small Pots. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM blooms, each from 4 inches 
to 5 inches in diameter, borne upon plants 
not more than 1 foot high, and requiring pots, 
only 4 inches wide at the most, are desirable 
subjects to have where the filling of small 
vases with living plants and ‘flowers is a 
necessity during the winter. Such plants 
can easily be obtained if a few simple details 
of culture are carried out. Early in August 
is the time to commence the cultivation of 
these miniature plants. The Japanese, in- 
curved, and Anemone Japanese varieties are 
suitable for this form of growth. The pre- 
ference should be given to those varieties 
which are of strong growth, avoiding those 
that have slender peduncles, as they need so 
much support to show off their blooms to 
advantage. One advantage of cultivating 
plants in the manner named is that any 
points of growth which may through accident 
be broken off the plants which are intended 
for the supply of large blooms can be 
utilised. Krom now onwards some points are 
sure to be broken off the plants. ‘The liga- 
tures which support the plants will have be- 
come too tight to allow of the shoot grow- 


ing. The growth is checked, and then snaps 
off about 4 inches long generally. Heavy 
rains will sometimes damage the succulent 


growths, or birds will alight on the extreme 
points where they extend beyond the top of 
the stake, or are not kept tied to the sup- 
ports. If more shoots were allowed to each 
plant when growth first was made from the 
natural break in May than it is intended shall 
develop blooms, such surplus shoots will fur- 
nish capital material for the subject in hand. 


From the first to the last week in August 
is the best time to strike the cuttings. If the 
euttings are inserted sooner than the date 
named, the plants, after being struck, are 
liable to get too tall, and if taken later than 
the last date the flowers are liable to be much 
smaller. Varieties with large-sized blooms 
may be rather taller than smaller-flowered 
sorts, as the drooping florets show to greater 
advantage on a correspondingly taller plant. 
The cuttings should be firmly dibbled into 
pots 223 inches in diameter, and well watered 
to settle the soil. Plunge the pots in a gentle 
hotbed, shading the cuttings carefully from 
the sun. Syringe the foliage every afternoon 
on fine days, and by keeping the frame nearly 
closed, roots will be formed in about a month, 
when air should be admitted gradually and 
afterwards freely when the plants will bear 
exposure without flagging. When the plants 
are well rooted they should be shifted into 
pots 4 inches in diameter, using a fairly rich 
compost and potting the plants very firmly. 
When the roots have taken to the new soil 
the plants should have abundance of air, so 
that the growth may be stocky and the 
folinge clean. No place suits them better 
than a shelf close to the glass in a eool-house, 
As soon as the pots are filled . with 
stimulants should be given to the 
freely, AS they require plenty of 
when growing in such small pots. 


roots, 
plants 
support 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hardy Fuchsias. 


Wuere the different hardy Fuchsias are 
treated as herbaceous plants, the annual 
stems will flower profusely during the latter 
wart of the summer and often well into the 
autumn. In the colder districts it is good 
policy to protect the root-stocks with some 
partially decayed leaves or ashes, so as to 
render the plants safe in the event of severe 
frost. The milder parts of the country, 
especially in seaside districts, are remark- 
able for the way in which Fuchsias thrive. 
In some localities they attain. almost tree- 
like dimensions. Several nurserymen have of 
late years taken up their culture, and collec- 
of the best varieties can be readily 
They are generally grown in pots 
for the convenience of removal, and when 
that is the case the best time to purchase 
them is in the spring, after the severe weather 
is past. Then, if planted out as soon as it 
can be safely done, the plants will be in a 
much better .condition to pass the winter 
safely than if they were put out in the 
autumn. Before planting them the © soil 
should be well dug and liberally manured. <A 
bed of ohe of the best kinds, such as gracilis 
or Riceartoni, will form an object of consider- 
able beauty over a lengthened period. The 
striking effect of these Fuchsias in the Isle of 
Wight and around the Devon and Cornish 
coasts is proverbial. There they are not cut 
back during the winter, and consequently at- 
tnin the dimensions of large shrubs. 

Considerable additions have been made to 
the varieties of hardy Fuchsias within the 
last few years, but some of the old ones 
must still be regarded as among the very 
best. Some of those that have come under 
my notice are: Americana elegans, a slender 
form of the gracilis type, very graceful; 
coccinea, a compact grower, with bright red 
and purple flowers; corailina, large, deep- 
green leayes and richly-coloured blossoms; 
Drame, a very free-flowering form; Enfant 
Prodigue, large, striking flowers, red and 
purple; globosa, whose 
flowers are, in the bud shape, almost globular; 
gracilis, above referred to as one of the best; 
gracilis variegata, the leaves heavily mar- 
gined with cream; Madame Cornellison, by 
far the hardiest of the varieties with white 
corollas; microphylla, a tiny flower, some- 
What more tender than most of the others; 
myrtifolia minos, a semi-double variety, 
whose dark-coloured flowers: are borne in the 
greatest profusion; procumbens, a New Zena- 
land species ‘that forms a little creeping 
plant with upright flowers, yellow, blue, and 
grecn, not so hardy as some; pumula, an 
erect, -compact-growing ‘plant with small, 
brightly-coloured blossoms; Riceartoni, re- 
ferred to above; Thomsoni, of the gracilis 
type; and virgata, a free-growing, twiggy 
variety with slender, graceful flowers. 

Besides these, some of the old and most 
vigorous garden varieties will, in favoured 
localities, stand the winter, and if cut by the 
frost will break up again from the ground. I 
once knew a plant of that old variety, Rose 
of Castille, that, not far from London, stood 
out in this way for many years, as well as the 
Mexican Fuchsia fulgens. 


tions 
obtained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Elder.—The interesting note (GARDEN- 
ING, July 31st) from the Marechioness 
Lomelline relative to the effeets following the 
Application of a decoction of Elder leaves and 
twigs to insects infesting vegetables and fruit 
in Italy recalls to my mind the old-time name 
of **The Witches Tree given by- country 
folk to the Elder. Planted near farmhouses 
And dairies it was thought to keep off witches. 


”” 


bright - coloured ~ 


John Evelyn, the famous diarist, passed an 
unfavourable opinion of the tree. ‘‘I do by 
no. means. commend the scent of it, which is 
very noxious to the air,’ he wrote, adding: 
“ We learn from Biasius that a certain house 
in Spain, seated among many Elder-trees, 
diseased and killed nearly all its inhabitants, 
which, when-at last they were grubbed up, 
became a very healthy and wholesome place.’’ 
It is known that the mole is driven away by 
the scent of the Elder, and many country 
carters are in the habit of placing branches 
on their horses’ heads thinking thereby to 
keep off the flies. Whether it is effective I 
am not able to say. There is another tradi- 
tion, for the truth of which I cannot vouch, 
that when an Hlder-tree has been removed 
and all its roots carefully grubbed up it is 
some years before the soil becomes perfectly 
sweet and good for healthy growth.— 
HERBERT H. WARDLE. 


Berberis Vernz.—No one who has once seen 
Berberis Verne as it is now growing in the 
Arboretum will regret that Wilson, who dis- 
covered this plant in China, sent seeds to the 
Arboretum in 1910 from the neighbourhood of 
Sungtan, in the Upper Min Valley, where he 
found it at an altitude of about 9,000 feet 
above sea level, growing with the other 
Chinese Barberries. DB. Verne is here now 
about 6 feet, and nearly as much in diameter. 
The Jong, slender, bright red branches 
covered with small, nearly entire’ leaves, 
arch and droop gracefully, and from them 
hang on long stems innumerable slender 
clusters of small, pale yellow, slightly 
fragrant flowers, which in the autumn. are 
followed by small red fruits. There are Bar- 
berries with larger and handsomer leaves, 
larger flowers, and .more brilliant fruit, but 
there is not one, in this collection at least, of 
such graceful habit. Berberis Verne as it 
grows here is not only one of the most beauti- 
ful of the deciduous-leaved species of- the 
genus, but one of the handsomest of the 
shrubs discovered in China during the pre- 
sent century which can be successfully grown 
in this climate. Plants of Berberis Vern 
raised from seed collected by William Pur- 
dom in Min-chou, in Western Kansu, received 
at the Arboretum in 1912, are also well estab- 
lished.—ARNOLD ARBORETUM BULLETIN. 


The Grey Heath (Erica cinerea). — In 
summer and early autumn this Heath, which 
in a state of nature is generally distributed 
throughout Britain, is at its best. When in 
this condition it is charming, and few will 
question the correctness of Mr. Bean’s asser- 
tion that it is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the dwarf summer and autumn-flowering 


“Heaths, and produces an enormous profusion 


of blossoms. The flowers are of a very pleas- 
ing shade of bright purple, but there are a 
few well-marked vyarieties, Chief among- 
them are alba (with pure white flowers), atro- 
purpurea (whose blossoms are of a deeper 
purple than those of the type), eoccinea 
(bright red flowers without any of the purple 
Shade), minor (small-growing); and major 
(a more vigorous form), both of which have 
purplish blossoms. Other small- growing 
Heaths that bloom at about the same time are 
rica ciliaris, with red flowers, and its 
variety Maweana, altogether a superior 
plant. To these must be added the cross- 
leaved Heath (rica tetralix), a very common 
species, whose leaves are arranged in whorls 
of four. The flowers, which are disposed in 
dense heads, are of a reddish-rose colour. Of 
this there is a white-flowered variety, and 
another remarkable for the hoary character 
of its leaves. ‘The autumn display of these 
dwarf Heaths is kept up by the Ling or 
Heather (Calluna vulgaris, sometimes known 
as Erica vulgaris). This is remarkable for 
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the great number of distinct varieties, which 
differ from each other and from the type in 
habit, colour of the blossoms, and other 
features. Some of the varieties are of quite 
dense, Moss-like growth, while others will 
reach a height of a couple of feet when grow- 
ing freely—K. R. W. 


Indigofera Gerardiana.—Recently I was 
asked to name a shrub, almost on the point of 
flowering, and I was able to identify it as 
Indigofera Gerardiana. It is of doubtful 
hardiness except in favourable districts, such 
as this, upon the whole, is. I. Gerardiana 
usually blooms in late July or in August, and 
its flowers, Pea-like in shape, are of a pink or 
pinkish colour. Near ‘the. sea, where 
Hseallonias, Pittosporums, Choisyas, and the 
finer shrubs generally succeed in a marked 
way, I. Gerardiana might be worth a trial.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


Veronica Traversi.—Many do not care for 
this old-fashioned Veronica, and while I do 
not advocate an extended use of the shrub, I 
must. confess to a liking for a-few well- 
furnished pieces.in the shrubbery. It is by 
no means fastidious, and will succeed in any 
moderately good soil. Those who may not be 
able to grow the finer shrubby Veronicas in a 
satisfactory way might do worse than plant a 


~ few pieces of V. Traversi.—KIrk. A 


—— ] recently saw a specimen of this lovely 
shrub bearing a wealth of its white flowers 
which are relieved with numerous yellow 
stamens. The blooms are in clusters and 
almost surrounded by the bright green leayes. 
I believe it grows and flowers well in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens and at Kew, 
while, of course, it would be quite hardy in 
Devon and Cornwall. In parts of Gloucester- 
shire and Monmouthshire it also succeeds, 
and should be represented in many~-gardens. 
It is worth a trial even if it does get cut down 
occasionally when we have a more severe 
winter than usual. At present it is seldom 
met with. In its native habitat it attains the 
size of a small tree up _to 30 feet, so, when 
planting it, it should be given a position where 
it has ample space for development.—B. 


Camellia cuspidata.—Garden Camellias are 
All forms of C. japonica, a widely-distributed 
species in China and Japan, where for cen- 
turies it has been cultivated in gardens, most 
of the varieties we grow to-day haying been 
introduced from these two countries. Another 
species that has found a place here and there 
in English gardens is C. reticulata, the largest 
flowered. of all and introduced from Hong 
Kong many years ago. Other species that are 
cultivated in'a few gardens are C. rosieflora, 
C. Sasanqua, and C. Thea, the last-named 
being the Tea plant, formerly known as Thea 
chinensis, of which T. assamica is a variety 
and yields what is commercially known as 
Assam or India Tea. The genus comprises 
about a dozen species, all natives of the Tar 
Hast. The latest addition-is C. euspidata, 
which Wilson found in Western China and 
introduced into English gardens through 
Messrs. Veitch, who exhibited it in flower in 
1912. It proved to be quite hardy in their 


‘nursery at Coombe Wood, where it grew into 


shapely pyramidal bushes 6 feet high, ever- 
green, the narrow, pointed leaves aboul ~ 
2 inches long and the short-stalked axillary. 
white flowers nearly 2 inches across. It 
flowers in May. Bean describes it as an inter+ 
esting bright-leaved hardy evergreen (perhaps 
the hardiest of the Camellias), but searcely 
promising fo develop into a high-class flower 
ing shrub. Compared with the big-flowered 
forms of C. japonica and with C. reticulata 
this is no doubt true, yet C. cuspidata has a 
elaim to a place in gardens on its own merits 
as a hardy free-flowering shrub, whilst as x 
probable breeder of distinct hybrids it cer- 
tainly possesses a real value. The Camelia 
specialists in Belgium might try crossing it 
with the big-flowered sorts.—/ield. 
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INDOOR PLANTS: 





Lilium longiflorum. 


Tuts is one of the most popular of all Lilies 
for growing in pots. At one time the bulbs 
of this Lily were obtained principally from 
Holland, till they were to “a great extent 
superseded by those grown in Japan. These 
latter, represented by more than one form, 
are Superior to those formerly sent from Hol- 
land, in which the flower-tube is shorter than 


in the Japanese kinds, while it is also more 
erect. Prior to the war immense quantities 
of bulbs were sent to this country from 
Japan, and no doubt they will again figure 
largely during the coming autumn and early 
winter. When required for decoration single 
bulbs may _be put into pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, or several bulbs may he 
put together in large pots, and in this way 
effective masses may be formed. In any case 
the pots must not be filled with soil at. first, 
but space should be left for a top-dressing of 
good compost when the stem develops, and 
the roots, which are freely produced at the 





base, are in need of extra nourishment. In 
Japan the bulbs ripen eartier than they do in 
this country, so that by the time they reach 
here the roots at the base are ready to start 
into growth-as soon as they are potted. When 
growth begins the plants should be given a 
good light position in the greenhouse. The 
temperature at which they are kept will 





Liliwm longiflorum. 


depend upon the time they are required to 
flower, but those brought on gently will give 
the most satisfactory results. When under 
glass aphides are apt to be troublesome, but 
they may be destroyed by vaporising with 
nicotine, or by dipping in some insecticide. A 
sharp look out must be kept for these aphides, 
as they hide themselves in the crown of 
leaves and may do a good deal of mischief 
before their presence is suspected. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM OUT OF DOORS.—This 
is a nota thoroughly hardy Lily in the same 
sense as Lilium candidum, for though it will 
yield a magnificent display from Japanese 
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bulbs the first 
deteriorates 


season after planting, yet it 
afterwards. The bulbs sent 
here are, as a rule, just in a condition to give 
of their and the season they 
affen break up into several smaller bulbs, 
While on the buried portion of the stem a 
great number of small bulbils are borne. The 
conditions most favourable to this Lily in the 
open are a warm, well-drained soil, of 
moderate consistency. In planting, a lberal 
amount of silver sand should be placed under 
and around the bulbs. While Lilium longi- 
florum will become permanently established 
in especially favoured spots, its behaviour 
in most districts is as above described. 


best, second 


VARIETIES.—No reference to the varieties 


of L. longiflorum would be complete without 
mention of Tu. 1. Havrisi, for which, when 
first sent from Bermuda, nearly forty years 


ago, great advantages were claimed. It was, 
in fact, put forward as a new species under 
the name of Lilium Tfarrisi, but time has 
greatly modified that opinion. After having 
been grown in this country for a season or 


two it does not seem to differ from the 
Japanese L. longiflorum Wilsoni, which, for 
commercial purposes, is often called the 


Japanese Lilium Harrisi. The bulbs from 
Bermuda grow quickly and ripen early, so 
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that they reach here by the month of August. 
A disease, however, seems to have set in 
amongst them, and since the practice of re- 
tarding bulbs has. become general these DBer- 
muda-grown Harrisi are not sought-after to 
anything like the same extent as they were 
formerly. Other varieties are giganteum, 7 
fine bold-growing form; Takesima, the stems 
of which, as well as the outer parts of the 
flower-buds, are of a deep brownish tint; and 
Wilsoni, of dwarfer growth than some, with 
large, massive flowers. There is also a very 
pretty variety (foliis albo-marginatis) whose 
leaves are very clearly margined with white. 
RETARDED BULBS.—A practice which has 
largely developed within recent years is that 
of retarding the bulbs beyond their usual 
season of starting into growth by keeping 
them in refrigerators, where a low tempera- 
ture prevails. When removed therefrom, and 
placed under conditions favourable to growth, 
they will quickly commence to root, and in 
time push up their flower-stems. Gees 
mainly owing to the practice of retarding 
that this Liky is to be met with at unexpected 
From a commercial standpoint it 
has been a great success, and the demand for 
flowers at Christmas and Easter time is now 
very large. Several other Lilies have been 
retarded in the same way, but the principal 
ones so treated, apart from IL. lJongiflorum, 
are lL. auratum and I. speciosum. For 
decoration in a eonfined place lL. longiflorum 
has a decided advantage over a few other 
species, as the blossoms are without that 
heavy over-powering odour which some other 
Lilies possess. As a rule the best Japanese 
bulbs of L. Jongiflorum reach here from 
November onwards, and in order to prevent 
them suffering in warehouses they should, 
when needed, be purchased from that time to 
Christmas. W. TT. 


seasons. 





Repotting Root-bound Plants. 


Wien plants have remained so long in pots 
that the soil has become so full of roots as to 
form a-hard ball, a considerable amount of 
cure is required when they, are repotted. 
Soft-wooded things, such as Velargoniums 
and Fuchsias, are, of Course, grown on freely 
through the spring, summer, and early 
autumn months, and are, therefore, never 
allowed by the expert grower to become root- 
bound, The exact time for repotting is 
taken, which is never before the roots are 
circling freely round the pots, but not allow- 
ing the stoppage to growth which is caused 
by a circumscribed root-run. Hard-wooded 
plants, on the contrary, may remain several 
years in the same pots without loss of 
vitality, although development will be more 
or less restricted. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the owner would like to give a 
plant a fresh start by means of a more ex- 
tensive root-run. When the work is-well 
done the effect is often magical. The nume- 
rous imprisoned roots simply revel in the 
good food offered them, and the growth that 
follows is of the best quality. At the same 
time, more harm than good may be done, and 
it is far better to trust to liberal feeding to 
maintain health and freedom of flowering or 
leaf beauty than to repot in a way that may 
endanger the welfare of the plant.” 

The great danger in dealking with plants 
that have remained in the same pots for 
several years is that, when repotted, the old 
ball of roots may become dry, and when this 
happens it is a dificult matter to moisten it. 
Many of 'the best plant growers make a prac- 
tice of piercing the ball of roots when repot- 
ting, and I would advise those who wish to 
deal with plants that have been several years 
in the same pots to adopt this practice. In 
my young days I worked under one of the 
best hard-wooded plant growers in Iingland. 
The Cape Heaths and stove and greenhouse 
plants he grew took numerous first prizes at 
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the big London and provincial shows. In 
the matter of repotting these specimen 


plants he was very particular. The hard 
soil was pierced in three places with a 
sharp iron skewer; the new compost, was 
carefully worked in and rammed down inch 
by inch with a thin piece of wood, so that it 
became quite solid. Unsuspected dryness of 
the old ball has been the ruin of many a 
good and valuable plant, but if: repotting is 
managed as above described the whole* body 
of soil can easily be maintained in a moist 
condition. J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Plants that 
have filled their pots with roots are regularly 
fed with liquid-manure and the shoots neatly 
trained to form good-shaped specimens. ‘The 
plants will not need to be syringed overhead 
so frequently after this;date, and as the days 
become shorter syringing will be discontinued. 
Allow plenty of space to each plant, and 
gradually expos® them a little to the sun- 


FERNS. 


e e 
Ferns in Windows. 

Iv is ia pity that Ferns are not in higher 
favour with window gardeners. Unlike 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ete., that are so 
much grown for window decoration during 
the summer, Ferns are as ornamental in-the 
depth of winter as when the days are at their 
longest and brightest. The. difficulty those 
window gardeners experience in keeping 
their plants in a fresh, healthy condition is 
probably one reason why Ferns are not more 
in favour. It must be admitted that really 
good specimens are comparatively rare, and 
when a Tern comes into bad health it cer- 
tainly is by no means an attractive object. 
There are, however, no insurmountable 
obstacles to the successful culture of Ferns 
in rooms, and those who are fond of. this 
graceful-habited family may be assured that 
by the observance of a few simple rules they 
will be able to maintain their plants in 
health the year through. It is most import- 
ant that suitable varieties be selected, for 
there are kinds which are peculiarly fitted 
for window culture, while others require a 
considerable amount of skill to keep them in 
good health. . The Maiden-hair, for instance, 
although in such high favour for decoration 
generally, is not one that I should advise 
window gardeners to begin with. It is not a 
robust-habited kind, and soon suffers unless 
the atmospheric conditions are to its liking. 
One of the best of room Ferns is Asplenium 
bulbiferum; it -is of a- hardy, enduring 
nature, and can-be kept in good health with- 
out a change of soil for séyeral years. I do 
not know of any Fern that will better bear 
without suffering the vitiated atmosphere of 
a constantly heated apartment than this. It 
has pale green, much-divided fronds, and 
when in good condition has a nice Appear- 
ance, Cyrtomium faleatum (the Japan 
Holly Vern) has broad, rieh green foliage, 
as lustrous. and deep in tint-as that of the 
common Holly. It is a distinct and orna- 
mental Fern, that will bear with impunity an 
amount of rough-and-ready treatment that 
would prove fatal to most members of the 
family. It will bear cold draughts’ better 
than any Fern I know. If frequently re- 
potted and grown along freely it assumes 
rather large dimensions: but it can be kept 
in good condition. for several years without 
repotting if well attended to with water. 
Polystichum setosum, Phlebodium aureum, 
and Pteris tremula are also good for~ this 
purpose, and of easy eulture. 

The hardy kinds are neglected by window 
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gardeners. They are easily grown, and if it 
is desired ‘to fill the window with flowering 
plants in summer they can be placed in the 
open air. The . Hart’s-tongue and _ its 
varieties are, by. reason of their dwarf 
habit, very Suitable, and the fronds, being of 
great substance, do not suffer much from a 
dry atmosphere or cold currents of air. 
Polypodium cambricum, a form of: the com- 
mon Polypody, makes one of the finest win- 
dow Ferns. It is one of the most graceful- 
habited Ferns in cultivation, excelling in this 
respect many exotic /kinds, which demand 
constant warmth and much care. 

It must never be forgotten that Ferns love 
moisture at the roots and protection from 
hot sun. Those who have windows fronting 
north will find no difficulty with them, but 
where the sun can shine fully on them 
during a good portion of the day they must 
in some way be screened from it. -This is 
absolutely necessary, for under the influence 
of hot sunshine the fronds take on a yellow 
tinge, and it is the constant verdure that 
renders this family of decorative plants so 


® delightful. Never-failing ‘attention to water- 


ing is the keystone to success. Eyery morn- 
ing look to each. plant, and give it the water 
it requires for the day. Remember that a 
plant that is root-bound requires much more 
moisture than one that’ has just been re- 
potted. During the summer the soil. should 
never be allowed to’ become dry, and every 
week the plants should be taken out and be 
well sprinkled to cleanse the foliage. I. 





Evergreen British Ferns. 


KINDLY give me the names of some hardy 
Ferns that do not die down. in the winter. 
I). C. MARSHALE. 

[Some of our native Ferns deserve to be 
classed with evergreens, as they retain their 
fronds throughout the winter.’ This is par- 
ticularly true of the Shield Ferns (Aspidium), 
and to some extent of the Hart’s-tongues 
(Scolopendrium). The common Polypody (VP. 
vulgare) will keep green all the winter unless 
it experiences severe frost. The Shield Ferns 
are in this respect by far the most. important. 
Some of the varieties of Aspidium angulare 
form large tufts of fronds a yard long. We 
have in.mind a plantation of these Ferns by 
the side of, and extending some distance into, 
a wood, and they are quite a pleasing feature 
throughout the winter, as well as affording 
warm, welcome cover for small game. We 
also know of them in combination with Christ- 
mas Roses, and when the latter are in flower 
in mid-winter, their being placed amongst 
masses of brown and green Ferns adds con- 
siderably to their effectiveness. 

The large growers, such as these Aspidiums, 
Osmunda, and Nephrodium among the British 
kinds, are first-rate plants for border, wood- 
land, or wild gardening. They like a rich 
soil, and in summer plenty of moisture. A 
large humber of varieties of the Shield Ferns 
are known; some of fhem are so widely dif- 
ferent from the type that they might be taken 
for members of a different genus. Some 
Ferns are exceptionally given to sporting. 

The Holly Fern (Aspidium Lonchitis), which 
grows among the rocks on the Welsh moun- 
tains and in the Highland valleys up to. 3,000 
feet, isa good-natured Fern under cultivation. 
The fronds remain green through the winter, 
especially if it is grown in a sheltered, shaded 
position. It is remarkable that this Fern, 
which is as widely distributed as the Shield 
Tern, .shows. scarcely any variation., “The 
Hart’s-fongues are evergreen only in sheltered 
positions; for example, in the woods of Devon 
and Cornwall their long fronds remain green 
throughout the winter. They are also pre- 
sentable in mid-winter in gardens -further 
north, provided they are sheltered from eold 
winds. The common VPolypody and its: varie- 


ties retain their fronds throughout a mild 


winter. ] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Useful Edging Plants. 


Away from the formal garden with its prim 
Grass-edged walks the paths in the wild gar- 
den, the Rose garden, and the kitchen garden 
are never more pleasing than when bordered 
on either side with plants of a dwarf habit. 
Despite those of recent introduction, none are 
more fitted for our purpose than the well- 
known older kinds, because there is no ques- 
tion of their hardiness, and the majority are 
far from being fastidious in their require- 
ments. Near path sides the soil, for obvious 
reasons, is never so rich as that further away, 


outdoor garden. Second only to the Pinks 
are the Aubrietias, unrivalled as they are for 
fQ mass’ of colour in their season. One never 
minds these plants trespassing on to the path- 
way, as they are never so charming as when 
irregular in their outline. Wheré rough 
stones are used to edge the walks then 
Aubrietias are seen at their best, for it is 
surprising how quickly they ramble over 
them, and the effect is even more pleasing 
than when they are used in the -ordinary 
edging style. This also applies to the single 





Sweet Pea, Picture. 


but this rarely has any iil-effeet on well- 
chosen kinds. At this season, though the 
beauty of the old border Pinks is on the wane, 
their beauty is still fresh in the memory, 
while for their fragrance they are esteemed 
wherever plants are cultivated. In common 
with other interesting subjects there are 
varieties, the result of much careful labour, 
that bear little comparison to the original 
type, but for permanent edging I shail for 
some time yet cling to those that bear the 
moderate-sized flowers, because they hold 
themselves more erect than do many of the 
newer varieties. It is possible that in -the 
near future we may find the new hybrids, the 
result of a cross between one of these Pinks 
and the Perpetual Carnations, a valuable ad- 
dition for our purpose, because there is no 
doubt they have a future before them in the 





Arabis alpina. In spring it never fails to 
produce a neat profusion of flowers, rivaling 
snow in their purify. Neater in appearance 
and flowering throughout the srunmer we 
have in Armeria vulgaris, popularly known 
as Thrift, one of the best edging plants. 
Kept to small tufts they are models of com- 
pactness,. or, if so desired, they. may -be 
allowed to run together and form one con- 
tinuous line of refreshing greenery which is 
only relieved by the pink flowers in summer. 
Everyone knows, and most of us take more 
than ordinary interest in Lavender, but how 
seidom do we find it only in some out-of-the- 
way corner in the flower border. The com- 
mon form, admittedly, could only ‘be used as 
an. edging to a very wide pathway, but this 
eannot be said of the dwarfer varieties. For 
London Pride, the well-known title for Saxi- 


fraga umbrosa, no praise is too high. In or 
out of flower it is never anything but pleasing, 
and there are few gardens where, as an 
edging plant, it would not be found. suitable. 
Nepeta Mussini, with its elegant spikes of 
pale lavender and aromatie foliage, is free 
enough to warrant being employed almost 
anywhere, It is a great favourite of bees. 
Not in every garden can the hardy Heaths be 
employed along the paths, but in those where 
the soil is free from lime and where Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive, nothing looks prettier. Of 
varieties, Erica carnea, or FE. herbacea as it 
is now often termed, is in bloom from 
February to April. TE. mediterranea con- 
tinues very often‘ into June, BE. cinerea July 
and August, while E. vagans alba and rubra 
last into September. The advantage of all 
these lies in their comparative dwarfness and 
tendency to thicken out from the base. 

The above are but a few amongst many 
hardy subjects that will suggest themselves 
for relieving the edges of our garden walks. 
Most of them are of easy propagation, and, 
moreover, lend themselves readily to the 
ordinary cultural necessities that are periodi- 
eally required to keep them within bounds. 
All, naturally; are seen to the best advantage 
when in rather broad lines. Their tendency 
is, however, to grow in this direction, hence 
the necessity, when planting, of making due 
provision. Unless space prevents otherwise, 
the principal paths should always be made 
broad enough to allow of two people walking 
comfortably, for it is not adding to the 
pleasure of the many interesting features of 
the garden if they have to be discussed in 


single file. Af: 





Sweet Pea, Picture. 


Ts is one of the most promising novelties 
for 1921, and one of the largest and most 
distinct varieties seen this season so far. It 


gained an Award of Merit at the recent 


Chelsea Show when exhibited by Mr, R. 
Bolton, Halstead, Essex. Its claims to notice, 
apart from size, are in the colour and the 


good set of its beautifully-waved flowers on 
sturdy stems, items which render it more 
Valuable both for decoration and exhibition. 
With ‘more than a suspicion of a 
ground flushed with pink, the touches of 
apricot and salmon in other parts of the 
flower render it attractive and novel. Deauti- 
ful and refined, it is destined, we think, for a 
considerable share of popuiarity. Hed 


creamy 


A Note on Herbaceous Phloxes. 
THE copious rains have come just in. time for 
the Phloxes, which were beginning to show 
Signs of their dislike to the drought, for no 
plants are so quickly. affected, especially if 
they are on a light, dry soil. Where one has 
to grow them under such conditions it is ad- 
visable to make special provision in the way 
of removing a portion of the natural soil and 
filling up with a mixture of loam and chopped 
cow-manure in the proportion of three to one. 
Given this and a mulch in hot, dry weather 
one is fairly certain of a good, long-sustained 
flowering season and some fine heads of bloom. 
A partially shaded position is the best for 
them, especially the highly-coloured selfs, like 
Coquellicot in the scarlets and Le Mahdi and 
William Ramsay in the purples, as these are 
apt to scorch under the influence of a power- 
ful sun. The lighter shades are not so easily 
alfected,. but a strong point in favour of 
partial shade is the considerably extended 
flowering season, 

All varieties are valued for cutting for large 
vases, special favourites being the very deli- 
eate shades, of which Eugenie Danzanvilliers 
may be taken as an example, and all the 
newer types stand as well cut as in the border 
if decaying pips are promptly removed, 

When stools are allowed to remain in the 
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same place for several seasons (and there is 
no reason why they should not do so if the 
eround is well prepared at the outset) it is 
advisable to thin out the growths, leaving 
about five of the strongest, as bigger heads 
and individual pips ave thereby obtained. 
Although quite at home with other things in 
the hardy plant border, T think the Phloxes 
are seen to the best advantage alone in large 
beds, when the colours can be arranged to 
ceive a pleasing and effective display. I wrote 
‘alone,’ but if planted thinly, which is ad- 
visable, so that each variety is seen clearly 
and distinetly, intervening spaces may be filled 
with Tufted Pansies or some very dwarf, long- 
flowering annuals. : BH. B.S. 
Hardwick. 


Paeonia officinalis lobata. 


As P. lobata, this beautiful variety was 
awarded a First Class Certificate in 1889, 
and, while it has been little seen during the 
interval, is a comparatively rare plant to- 
day. During the last year or two, however, 
Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, has been ex- 
hibiting it at the May meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The flowers, as may 
be seen by our illustration on page 468, are 
single, cupped in form, the glistening red 
coral tone in marked contrast with the cluster 
of golden anthers within. In foliage and 
habit of growth it approximates to P. 
oflicinalis, even if slightly less vigorous than 
the old double crimson variety so ornamental 
in many a cottage garden. The slight falling 
off in vigour is doubtless due to periodical 
division, hence there is little doubt that, once 
well planted and let alone, it would be as 
Vigorous as any, and constitute one of the 
most brilliant pictures in the garden in 
May. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving irises and Méntbretias.—Kindly in- 
form me when is the best time for moving 
Irises and Montbretias. I haye some which 
are in shade, but they do not flower, and I 
should like to move them.—WASPERTON. 

[Without doubt the ‘* best time for moving 
the Flag Iris’ is March and early April, late 
August and September being a good second. 
Moved and transplanted at the first-named 
period the plants have a full season ahead 
in which to make growth, and this promoted 
unchecked ensures a good flowering rather 
more than a year later. The worst season 
of the year for replanting is immediately 
after flowering, the suceulent growths 
sprawling on the ground for weeks on end 
and unable to rise the best proof of it. So 
treated, the plants take two years to recover. 
Yours, however, are in different case, and 
may be taken in hand at the end of the pre- 
sent month with impunity. The -clumps 
should be freely broken up, the best portions 
being replanted. Single growths arranged 


group fashion make the best display. - Select 
a sunny position and deeply trench the 
ground. ‘These plants appreciate lime. Keep 


the rhizome (root-stoeck) quite near the sur- 
face when replanting. The Montbretias may 
remain till they show signs of maturing, and 
may then be lifted and stored in a cool place 
for the winter, replanting in early March. 
They could also be replanted without storing 
if that would be more convenient.] 


Belladonna Lilies.—I have a fine lot of 
Belladonna Lilies out of doors. Tam Moving 


in Mareh next and eannot- take them with - 


me. When should T lift them, and how treat 
them? I should like to seil them. Would 
one of the auction-rooms in London be likely 
to purchase?—ForESTER. 


[The best time for lifting the bulbs would 
be directly after flowering, which should 
occur In a week or two. We fear it would 
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be of but little use to send them to a London 
auction-room, as such things find their way 
there in plenty and are sold at a cheap rate. 
If you have no such places in your own dis- 
trict and are unable to. dispose of them 
among your friends itt might be worth while 
{trying to sell them in some of the neighbour- 
ing markets, either when in flower or bud. 
If you have any considerable squantity of 
them perhaps some local dealer could’ take 
them. ] 


Leaves for leaf-mould.—Are Lime, Plane, 
and Sycamore leaves of any value for leaf- 
mould? I have hitherto always used these for 
this purpose (what we do not burn and use 
as ashes for the garden soil), but a new gar- 
dener tells me they are useless, and that the 
green fly renders them most objectionable in 
towns.—A. K. Woopwanrp. 

[Your gardener is quite correct in saying 
that Lime and Plane leayes are unsuitable 
for scoring with the object of obtaining leaf- 
mould after they have decayed. The leaves 
of Oak, Beech, and Spanish Chestnut are the 
best for this purpose. The Lime and Plane 
leaves may be dug in with manure during the 
winter. Alone they are not of any great 
value unless it is to help lighten heavy soils. ] 


Continuous cleches.—Are the lean-to small 
cloches called ‘‘ continuous cloches’’ of any 
good, or should I buy the ordinary cloches 
for early seedlings? I have not seen them, 
but from the illustration they seem to- be 
pieces of glass leaning against each other.— 
A. . WoopWARD. 

[We have no experience of the continuous 
cloches you mention, but see no reason why 





they should not prove very serviceable and — 


valuable for the forwarding of salading and 
other ‘things in spring and the raising of 
vegetable and flower seeds at that time of 
year. They could also be utilised for propa- 
gating various kinds of plants and shrubs in 
the summer and autumn, as well as for the 
protection of autumn-raised Lettuees and 
Cauliflowers during the winter.» They would 
certainiy accommodate more plants in a given 
area than the ordinary cloches, and would, 
we should think, be cheaper in the long-run if 
you require something of this description for 
“intensive ’’ cultural purposes. We think 
you cannot do better than apply to the maker 
for specifications and prices. ] 


Potentilla Wm. Rollison.—This variety is of 
the gorgeous orange-scarlet colour which is so 
much admired nowadays. It certainly is a 
very brilliant flower and looks very well in a 
vase. Like so many of the Cinquefoils, it is 
of rather straggling growth, but I planted one 
or two specimens in a high rock wall and they 
look exceedingly well, the straggling habit 
not being noticeable in such a position. The 
individual flowers do not last very long, but 
they are produced in a long succession. Quite 
ordinary soil suits it.—N. L. 


Violets.—These have made excellent growth 
during the last few weeks and are remark- 
ably free from red spider. The surface soil 
is loosened at frequent intervals with the 
Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing of Clay’s 
Fertiliser mixed with soot has been given to 
stimulate growth. Any runners that form 
are removed before they get so Inrge as to 
weaken the plants. 





Royal Horticultural Society. 


——— 


Aucust 107TH, 1920. 
THE usual fortnightly exhibition was not held 
on the above named date, novelties alone 
being presented for certificate. Of these 
quite a2 good number was submitted to the 
Wloral and Orchid Committees, the former 
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getting the lion’s share both of work and 
exhibits. Of the plants shown, Gladioli and 
Phloxes constituted the chief, the Gladioli 
particularly well represented, Much the 
larger exhibit of these came from Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport, three of the finer 
varieties each gaining an Award of- Merit, 
They were as follows :— 

Gladiolus Yellow Beauty, a-self-yellow in 
which the influence of G. primulinus was 
marked, is in every way a good addition, the 
flowers well disposed, the spike handsome. 
The yellow colour approximates between 
butter and canary, and is refined withal. 

G. Duke of Bedford has massively-formed 
flowers of orange-scarlet freckled with white 
on the lower segments. Individually. the 
flowers are of handsome proportions and oa 
substance. As shown, however, the variety i 
dwarf habited. 


G. Banner of Hope is a pure white of hand- 
some parts, its fine flowers surpassing those 
of any other of the colour that we reeall. 
The plant, too, is stately habited, and as a 
decorative subject much to be desired. From 
Major Churcher, Alverstoke, came some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful Gladioli representative of 
the highest excellence that we remember in 
the group. Two varieties each gained an 
Award of Merit. . Their names are 

Gladiolus HE. J. Shaylor, of an exquisitely 
refined cerise tone, rose-shaded in the tube, 
and deeper coloured in the lower parts of the 
flower. 
flowers are ideally disposed on the spike, 
while adding appreciably to their artistic side 
is the delightful frilling of the margins of 
the petals. The other is 

G. Mary Pickford, a chaste and beautiful 
white, pervaded by the most delicate cream. 
High-elass novelties both. Major Churcher 
also showed ‘some very good primulinus 
hybrids. Mr. Sydney Morris, Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, contributed two -very beautiful 
Montbretias, an Award of Merit being con- 
ferred upon each. 


M. Joan of Are is of refined golden-orange, 
of darker tone without, and light crimson 
eye. It is quite handsome, 

M. James Coey is of almost chestnut- 
crimson, which, pervaded-with orange, renders 
it striking and brilliant. Soth are acquisi- 
tions, the former taking the palm for refine- 
ment and artistic bearing generally. The 
twain are of good stature. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewis- 
ham, 8.E., contributed quite a collection of 
herbaceous Phloxes, three gaining Awards of 
Merit. They were ; 

Mrs. H. J. Jones, a lovely salmon with 
almost crimson centre. This is particularly 
well habited, with handsome truss of yery 
large flowers : 

Dr. Charcot, parma-yiolet Shade, with star- 
white centre; and 

H. J. Jones, rich searlet with crimson eye. 
The handsome trusses and good habit would 
enrich any collection of these flowers, how- 
ever choice it may be. 


: ORCHIDS. 


The following Orchid novelties also gained 
Awards of Merit :— 
avlio-Cattleya Bombardier (C. Adula x 


L.-C. Geo. W oodhams), from Mr. W. R. Facey, 
Snaresbrook, 2 fine form with purplish sepals 
a petals, and purplish-crimson lip. 

Cattleya Diana majestiea, from Messrs 
Hassal and Co., Southgate, in which the 
sepals and petals are lemon- yellow ae the 
lips orange; and 


Vuylstekeara Mrs. Pitt (Odontioda Lelia 
Sander x Odontioda Charlesworthi).. ° This 
hybrid) carried a fine raceme of bronzy- 
crimson flowers, the lighter crimson lip, 
which is of large size, being freely chequered 
with cream. Tt was show Nn by-Mr>H-T:. Bitt: 
Stamford Hill. 


Perfectly fashioned and shapely, the — 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Exhibiting Peas. 

I wisn to exhibit the above on the following 
dates :—Virst week in July, third week in 
July, first week in August, third week in 
August, first week in September. Will you 
please inform me what varieties to grow and 
when to sow same. <Any hints.on culture will 
be appreciated. *PRAs; 

[No grower who exhibits should rely upon 
a single sowing for-a certain date, as the 
plant ig so much. influenced by the weather 
and the nature of the soil. In light soils it is 
advisable to make three sowings of the same 
rariety at intervals of ten days. “In heavy. 
land with a good depth of soil well enriched 
with manure two sowings with an interval of 
a fortnight should suffice. For maincrop 
varieties, such as Duke of Albany, Centenary, 
ete., allow twelve to fourteen weeks between 
sowing the seed and the time the Peas are 
required. For late varieties, such as Auto- 
erat and Gladstone, allow a week or ten days 
longer. There are numerous varieties suit- 
able for exhibition, amongst the best being 
Selected Duke of Albany, Centenary, The 
V.C., Exhibition, Peerless, and selected Glad- 
stone. The last-named has probably. taken 
more prizes than any other variety in com- 
meree. The ground intended for Peas: should 
be deeply trenched and well manured several 
weeks in advance of sowing the seed. To ob- 
tain the best results ample space must be 
given the plants, so that light and air may 
have free access, and to this end dwarf crops; 
such as Potatoes, Cabbages, or Cauliflowers, 
may be grown between the rows. Sow thinly 
and evenly, and should germination prove 
very Satisfactory, thinning of the plants to 
4 inches apart should be early carried out. 
3efore supports are placed to the rows all 
weeds should be removed and the surface 
soil stirred, afterwards drawing a ridge of 
the same on either side. Supports of some 
kind must be given when the plants are a few 
inches in height, light brushwood answering 
well at first, while later, stout branches, pro- 
perly trimmed, or Pea trainers can be applied 
as the plants advance. After the supports 
are placed -in position give a good mulch of 
half-rotten manure on either side of the 
rows. ]// 





Summer Lettuce. 


Tue culture requires to be varied to get a 
reliable summer supply, and there are certain 
kinds that resist heat and drought. The un- 
certainty of the weather at all times induces 
those who are dependent on it for a crop to 
adopt. various means to get reliable results. 
The usual method of sowing every three 


weeks and then transplanting is quite useless, 


In a hot season it is very difficult to get good 
Lettuces. In private gardens a very com- 
mendable- practice, and-one that rarely frils, 


is to use the Celery ridges for a) summer. 


supply... In ‘a very -hot and dry~ season 
this method will often fail, and sowing have 
to be adopted, but much the same practice 
must be followed, as one cannot transplant. 
By sowing thinly and then thinning out be- 
fore the seedlings get too close together good 
results follow, provided care is taken in the 
selection of 

VARIETIES. No matter what variety is 
grown the best results are obtained from a 
light, rich soil. At the same time there is no 
getting away from the fact that the red-leaved 
or dark-leaved varieties- are much the— best 
for summer supplies—say, from July to the 
end of August. - Even after the last-named 
date the grower’s troubles are not over, as 
heat and drought are at times prolonged into 
September, so that to be on the safe side one 
must continue the hot-weather procedure. In 


a moist season the White Cos and others of 
that class are of the best quality, and, being 
self-folding, they are invaluable for use at 
the time named. I now come to the Marvel, 
or red-edged section, with dark leaves. These 
stand heat and drought better than several 
of those named above, and in this section one 
must not overlook the old, but useful, Con- 
tinuity. Many years ago I grew this when 
there was a much smaller list to select from, 
and it rarely failed. Standwell is also an 
excellent Cabbage Lettuce, and few varieties 
‘an «compete with Supreme, which, in 
addition, is a fine Lettuce of the large Drum- 
head type, leaves edged with red, and remain- 
ing good a considerable time when full 
grown. Satisfaction is another reliable Cab- 
bage Lettuce in hot weather. It has reddish- 
brown leaves and is of very compact growth. 


Of Cos Lettuees, Little Gem is an _ ideal 
variety for standing heat and drought. 


Though dwarf, it is remarkable for its 
solidity. Tam aware all cannot: be grown in 
the position noted, and I would advise 
special preparation on a suitable site. To be 
a success the soil must be thoroughly well 
worked, ample food, in the shape of rich 
manure, incorporated with the soil, and the 
seed sown thinly as advised. Thin early and 
freely, and do not transplant in a hot season. 
Sow, Say, every two or three weeks, accord- 


ving to the demand, covering the seed till ger- 


mnination is active. If this is done, and ample 
moisture afforded, there will be a regular 
supply. Woh: 


a 


Spinach for Winter and Spring, 


WueErRE Spinach is in demand throughout the 
winter and spring the value of a good breadth 
of it is great. In very many instances Winter 
Spinach is often very unsatisfactory. The 
grub of the Spinach moth is for the most 
part answerable for these failures, which are 
more prevalent in some seasons than others. 
The best. preventive is to have the ground 
fallow at least a month before sowing, during 
this time well forking it over, thus exposing 
it to birds and the pulverising influence of 
the atmosphere. With soil nicely fined down 
the seeds germinate much more kindly. With 
Winter Spinach there is generally a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the 

DATE OF SOWING for the main winter crop. 
The danger is that if sown too early, and 
the autumn-should turn out warm and dry, 
it may run to seed, and if sown too late there 
is not sufficient time for it to become large 
enough to be of use for gathering during the 
winter. A week or two often makes all the 
difference one way or the other. Tor late dis- 
tricts the first week in August is none too 
early, but for earlier and warmer parts the 
end of the second week, or throughout the 
third week, is the more suitable. Et stsi a) 
good plan to make two sowings, one during 
the early part of the month and the other at 
the time stated. In this case the earlier sow- 
ing may be gathered from in the autumn, the 
other not being gathered from upon any 
account until the winter. The chances are if 
the winter crop should be gathered from in 
the autumn the growth will be checked. 
This may appear a simple matter, but it is 
best to be prepared if Spinach is expected to 
be forthcoming at all seasons, or, at any rate, 
when the weather will allow of its being 
gathered. Another sowing should be made at 
the latter part of September. This com- 
mences to turn in just as the winter crop is 
going over. “it is well known how quickly the 
winter crop runs to flower upon the return to 
sunny and more genial weather. With the 
sowing under notice the seedlings grow but 
very little before hard weather sets in, but at 
the turn of the day they commence to start 
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nicely into growth and bear long before any 
sown in the new year. 

For the main breadth of Winter Spinach 
there is nothing like having the plot. in, an 
open position, as here the plants are not 
likely to be attacked by grubs. Spinach fol- 
lows well after Potatoes or even Peas. ‘The 
soik having been well forked over, should, 
previous to having the surface broken down, 
receive a fair dressing of soot and also burnt 
refuse. This,. besides stimulating growth, 
also has a deterrent effect upon grubs. lor 
providing the supply for the winter season 
the Prickly-seeded is the variety generally 
grown, but Victoria is now having many 
advocates, it being considered much superior 
on account of the larger leaves and not bolt- 
ing so quickly in the spring. Whatever 
merits Victoria may have, the older Prickly- 
seeded will continue to be largely grown, as 
on suitable soils the leaves of this even will 
grow surprisingly large. The drills should 
be drawn quite 18 inches apart, as crowded 
rows are not very desirable, the seeds also 
being sown thinly, as if at all crowded the 
young plants become unduly disturbed in the 
thinning, which should be gradual, or an 
attack of grub may lessen the number of 
plants. Although Winter Spinach likes a 
moderately firm sotl, yet surface hoeing is 
very essential, this promoting a healthy and 
free growth, and besides, if grubs should be 
present this will disturb them. 

A. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tematees failing.—I enclose some leaves of 
Tomatoes to show you how they are going, 
and shall be glad to know what the disease is 
and the remedy.—Dr.’J. M. Sroxker. 

[The foiiage of your Tomatoes is infected 
with the fungoid disease, Cladosporium 
fulvum, which, owing to the long-continued 
cool and wet weather, appears to be very 
prevalent. If the disease has not gained too 
great a hold and attacked the fruit as well 
as the foliage you may check ifs further 
spread by spraying at once and at ten-day 


_intervals afterwards, or until the end of the 


month with a solution of sulphide’ of 
potassium, 1 0z. to 3 gallons of water. To 
make, dissolve the sulphide in 1 gallon hot 
water in which first dissolve 2 ozs. soft soap, 
and then dilute to make 3 gallons. Use the 
solution as soon as the sulphide has become 
dissolved. Wipe or wash all ripe fruits 
afterwards before using them.] 

Spring vegetables.—Green vegetables are 
not infrequently rather scarce in the later 
part of spring, just when such are perhaps 
most appreciated. There is a tendency to 
overlook the fact that, simply because it is 
recommended that Green Kale and Early 
Ulm Savoy be sown in Mareh and April, 
these things may be sown in late July for the 
production of spring vegetables. -—Seeds sown 
at that time will, if kept moist and protected 
from birds, produce plants which (if put out 
on vacant ground rather thickly in Septem- 
ber) will give useful material during the fol- 
lowing April and May—small, perhaps, in the 
case of the Ulm Savoy, but none the less 
acceptable. Let the plants be put out on a 
good and rather firm quarter, such as that, 
for example, upon which Onions have been 
grown. Firmness is essential, as it, 
encourages a sturdy growth which enables 
the plants to withstand the rigours of winter. 
—A- Scorrisa GARDENER. 

Celery.—The earthing-up of the earliest 
rows of plants has been commenced. It 
should not be followed up too rapidly. Rather 
‘allow the plants to attain to a good size and 
then blanch them. This remark also applies 
to the main crop and late rows. "These have 
made a good start, and require to be watered 
frequently and eopiously. On fine days pre- 
pare the plants for earthing by weeding and 
removing side shoots and leaves that are 
yellow. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Fiower garden.—Recent heavy rains have 
caused many subjects to make rather an .ex- 
cess of growth, which is scarcely able to sup- 
port itself, let alone withstand the buffetings 
of high winds. Support of some description 
is therefore required. This in some instances 
can be supplied by the use of the upper por- 
tions of old Pea sticks. In other cases some- 
thing more substantial is needed, but what- 
ever means of support is employed it should 
be made as unobtrusive as circumstances per- 
mit. ‘The material used for tying should be 
varied according to requirements, as rafha 
will answer in some cases, while in others 
something more durable, such as fine or 
strong tar-twine, is absolutely necessary. 
As later-flowering trees and shrubs pass out 
of flower, pick off dead blooms and _ effect 
whatever shortening or pruning back is re- 
quired to prevent them from becoming ragged 
and unsightly. Two shrubs which particu- 
Inrly need such attention are — Phlomis 
fruticosa and Olearia Gunni.* Plants of 
shrubby growth trained on walls and creepers 
also require looking to frequently to keep 
them within due limits, as well as to prevent 
them from being torn away from their supports 
by winds. Push on with the pricking out of 
Wallflowers, Myosotis, and other things re- 
quired for planting to create a display next 
spring and summer while the ground is 
moist. Propagate 


Pinks by planting tufts of growths in suit- 
able soil in lines 1 foot apart, allowing a 
distance of 6 inches between the tufts. ‘This 
is perhaps a rough-and-ready method, but 
one that generally answers well, particularly 
when a quantity of plants is required, 
When required for edgings the latter can be 
successfully formed in this way without 
further trouble. Keep Sweet Peas closely 
cut, or if grown for effect only, see seed pods 
are not allowed to develop. To prolong the 
flowering period afford stimulants and a 
mulch of half-rotten manure on either side 
of the rows. 

Hardy fruit garden.—If a crop is wished 
for next season the young and _ recently- 
layered Strawberry plants, which should by 
th’s time have an abundance of roots, should 
be planted without delay. If borders to 
supply the earliest fruits and plots in the 
open for main crop varieties have been pre- 
pared as advised, the surface should be made 
firm by treading the soil more or less accord- 
ing to its nature and consistency. Planting is 
best done with a trowel. Holes larger than 
the balls of the plants should be opened, so 
that in planting the roots shall be equally sur- 
rounded with soil. Make this firm round 
them and finish by treading the soil firmly 
round each plant. Guard against planting 
too deeply, a good rule to observe in this re- 
spect being to just cover the surface of the 
“balls? with soil and no more. 

Frame Cucumbers.—Look over the plants 
every few days -and regulate and stop 
srowths, removing a few of the older leaves 
on each occasion so that there may be no 
over-crowding of foliage. Avoid over-crop- 
ping, and endeavour to ‘have fruits in various 
stages of development rather than a glut of 
full-grown examples. Top-dress with rich 
compost as soon as that last applied has been 
taken possession of by newly-formed. roots. 
To maintain vigour and fruitfulness apply 
stimulants when water is needed by the roots, 
and syringe in accordance with weather con- 
ditions, both to promote growth and keep 
down insects. Strictly attend to the daily 
ventilation of the frames, and remember that 
early closing may be indulged in if. the plants 
are at once syringed, A=W; 





Midland Counties. 


Vineries from whence the crop has been 
cleared should have all surplus shoots cut 
away; being careful to preserve most of the 
principal leaves, especially those nearest the 
rods. Afterwards give a thorough washing 
with a hose or garden engine to every part of 
the structures. This will clear off insects and 
dirt deposits from the foliage. 

Midseason-houses containing ripening fruit 
must be-freely aired when outside conditions 
are favourable, but at all times avoid strong 
currents of air through the. structures, as 
these are detrimental to good finish of thin- 
skinned Grapes, more especially the white 
varieties, which show a blemish more quickly 
than black varieties. 

Late houses.—The stoning will now be com- 
pleted, and the subsequent risk of scalding 
through heat and moisture greatly reduced. 
Advantage should be taken of the ‘sun-heat 
by closing early and maintaining a growing 
atmosphere for a few hours, but admit a little 
air later as a safeguard through the night. 
To prevent condensation of moisture upon 
the berries, and its consequent ill effects, 
slight warmth in the pipes, especially in the 
mornings, is a safe course. 

Melons. —Melon-growing from now onwards 
will be more difficult than in early spring. 
Plants setting their fruits must be grown in 
a temperature not lower than 75 degs., and 
if there is danger of the figures dropping 
below this during dall or damp days the hot- 
water jipes must be employed. Expose 
fruits that are ripening to the light and air, 
and stop all lateral growths closely. 

Fuchsia cuttings should now be inserted for 
raising young plants to flower early next 
summer. The cuttings should be selected 
from plants that have nearly finished bloom- 
ing, those with the wood half ripened being 
most suitable for the purpose. Insert the 
cuttings rather thickly around the sides of 
small pots, and place them in a_gentle bottom- 
heat. As soon as roots have formed stand 
the plants on a shelf close to the roof-glass 
in a coolhouse, and a few weeks later pot 
them singly into 8-inch pots, after which 
they must be kept steadily growing through- 
out the winter. Older plants which have 
finished flowering should be placed out of 
doors in a sunny position to ripen their 
shoots. They should be syringed frequently 
otherwise the foliage will become infested 
with thrips. 

Autumn-sown Onions have been lifted. In 
order to have the bulbs thoroughly ripened 
they are turned daily for at least a fortnight. 
When they are removed to the Onion loft 
they will require to be carefully examined 
that they may be kept as late into the autumn 
as possible. Onions sown in heat and planted 
out have done remarkably well, and are now 
nearing maturity. It is most important in 
regard to the keeping of Onions that they 
should be ripened and lifted early. The beds 
should be examined and all deformed bulbs 
removed. The rough skins should then be re- 
moved from the perfect bulbs to prevent them 
holding water, when the outer skin will ripen 
to a brown colour. By the end of the present 
month the whole of the crop should be eare- 
fully lifted and harvested. The maincrop 
sown in the open has also made good pro- 
gress, and the tops have been turned down. 
This is best done with the hands, -exposing 
the bulbs to. the sun as much -as_ possible. 
Preparations will now be made for sowing 
Onions to stand the winter. I find the best 
plan is to sow these on an open piece of 
ground and. transplant in early spring. Ex- 
cellent varieties for successional planting are 
White Emperor, White Leviathan, Blood 
Red, and Lemon Rocea, EW. G: 
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Scotland. 


Biennials.—If by reason of bad weather, or 
from any other cause, the work has been 
delayed, the putting out into nursery beds of 
biennials—as Sweet Williams, IT orget-me- 
nots, Canterbury Bells, and so forth—should 
be pressed on to a conclusion. In order to 
get over the: work’ quickly when delay has 
been unavoidable it is permissible to take out 
a notch 3 inches deep with the spade, laying 





the plants in, and after returning the soil> 


treading it rather firmly. Plants can be 
quickly handled in this way, and they make 
quite good stuff for, general purposes, 
although, when it is possible to do so, better 
results are always obtained when the plants 
are handled individually and the tap-roots 
pinched back. 


Roses.— Exhausted blooms and those which 
may have damped off without expanding by 
reason of wet weather ought to be removed in 
order to encourage the plants to make further 
growth which will give an autumn display. 
If a little quick-acting fertiliser can be 
afforded for the purpose let this be scattered 
over the surface of the beds and borders and 
well hoed in. Although in this district the 
rainfall has been excessive and the weather 
eold, especially so at night, there have so far 
been no symptoms of mildew, which has at 
times been troublesome in more favourablé 
conditions. 


Fiower garden.—The cold weather already 
alluded to has checked bedding plants, but 
growth, on the whole, has been fairly satis- 
factory, and a little warmth will make the 
display general. The value of the ‘‘Gem”’ 
family of Pentstemons, as well as of Antir- 
thinums, cannot be exaggerated. Easily 
handled, hardy, and requiring but little atten- 
tion over the winter and spring, these plants 
are not unduly hit by cold or wet during 


summer, nor are they very adversely affected ~ 


by a comparatively-dry and hot season. Beds 
of annuals are always bright, one of the best 
for beds of some size being TLavatera 
trimestris var. splendens, a great improve- 
ment on the older form. 


Kitchen garden.—Should seeds of Cabbages 
have not been sown, owing to unfavourable 
weather, there is no cause for anxiety. While 
everyone likes to have a few forward rows of 
plants it is well known that plants from later 
sowings are almost equally satisfactory, the 
cutting time in spring not being very 
appreciably’ later, while in the case of some 
varieties there is less likelihood of a per- 
centage of the later planting running’ pre- 
maturely to seed. The sowing of autumn 
Onions is now due, and if the quarter has not 
been already prepared steps ought to be taken 
immediately to get it into order. Some prefer 
to manure the seed-bed more or less liberally, 
but I do not follow this practice. The young 
seedlings are transplanted in spring, and I 
think that manuring the seed-bed is apt to 
result in soft, sappy growth, which does not 
endure the rigours of winter so well as that 
which is the result. of sowing in less rich 
quarters. Formerly, for autumn sowing, the 
Tripoli, Giant Rocea, and the like were held 
to be best for autumn sowing, and while this 
may be true to a certain extent I prefer to use 
Cranston’s Hxcelsior and Ailsa Craig. The 
culture-of autumn Onions has been largely 
displaced by the sowing of seeds in heat in 
the early days of the year, but the older prac- 
tice, critics notwithstanding, has many good 
points. Potatoes, as they become ripe, ought 
to be lifted. There is sure to be super-tubera- 
tion as a result of the excessive rainfall, and 
early lifting may minimise this. In the case 
of late varieties we must be content to take 
our chances of super-tubering and of disease, 


the latter of which is already too much in -- 


evidence in some gardens. 
W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. ° : 
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Bees and ‘the Weather. 


Tims year has so far been one of great per- 
plexity to oid beekeepers and of no incon- 
siderable discouragement to novices so far as 
the Midlands are concerned. We have lived 
in a kind of ding-dong state of affairs in con- 
sequence of the abnormally wet weather. 
Juiy, eo statistics prove, was not wetter this 
year than last, but June was wet and May 
likewise disappointed people of rural pur- 
suits. One result has been that the bees, 
which have at one time given distinct pro- 
mise, at another haye given cause for pro- 
nounced disappointment. The honey stored 
one week, or even day, has been consumed the 
next, and so-to-day a great many possessors 
of stocks are in no position for removing 
supers for extracting purposes as they 
ordinarily should be at this time of year. 
Many stocks, I suspect, have shown signs, 
even during July, of.shortage of food, such 
signs as an untimely expulsion of drones 
and an undesirable pulling out of nymphs 
from the comb, and ejection from the hive. 
Constant watching of hives has been a duty, 
day after day, during those weeks in the year 
when the only observation necessary should 
have been bestowed upon the supers and sec- 
tion crates. The experienced beekeeper will 
not have minded this so very much. He pro- 


-bably started this season with the object of 


adding to the number of his stocks, and_not 


with the object of securing a large harvest of 


honey. The beginner, however, who only too 
often looks for immediate results, has pro- 
bably been discouraged by not finding his 


supers or crates being rapidly filled. et me. 


cheer such an one by saying that in most 
rural occupations this year has not been one 
of freedom from poor suecess, and apieculture 
has suffered with the rest, in the Midlands 
eertainly, and prokably in. the North> too. 
Stocks, nevertheless, have increased because 
the queens have continued ovipositing, even in 
the face of bad weather conditions, and so it 
is a probable certainty that we shall all start 
wintering and open next year with strong 
stocks. What must be done is to attend to 
feeding very diligently this autumn, and to 
see that all hives have an abundant winter 
estore. It is-probnble that there are now 
several shallow frames oniy partially capped 
over. Put these into the extractor just as 
they are, and extraet the. unripe (i.c.,. un- 


sealed) honey first. Then run that out of the 


extractor and give it to the bees for food by 
means of a feeder as required. The sealed 
honey will be extracted afterwards for table 
use, of course. When dealing with this unripe 
honey do not turn the extractor too vigor- 
ously. The honey will come out most easily. 
The operation will in no way affect the capped 
cells, provided the extractor is not ‘** whizzed ’’ 
round too strongly. 

I have been wondering why it was that’the 
bees left the white Clover blooms and went 
to the Lime blossoms. A county expert told 
me the reason wags that Limes secrete nectar 
at a lower temperature than Clover. I had 
not. been aware of this before. This compara- 
tively: cool summer thus transferred the at- 
tention of the bees from the Clovers to the 
Limes, where Limes existed, and where they 
did not exist bees probably had no substitute, 
and so experienced a shortage of fodder. 
Honeydew, which lWLime-trees. produce in 
abundance, is not Hikely to be a trouble to the 
beekeeper in 1920, because of the abundance 
of rain which has washed this objectionable 
stuff off the leaves. 

Give no more supers to the bees. Instead, 
restrict all space up above the brood nest as 
much as possible. The swarming season for 
the year is past and gone, and the shortening 
days remind the bees of approaching winter. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Thus the wisdem of our friends dictates 
storage, not inerease of population. _ The 
queen knows this before all others in the hive, 
and she therefore slackens off, leaving cells 
vaeated. by newly-hatched young bees to be 
used for late honey hoarding. 

Owners of nuclei must*feed regularly. If 
the weather be favourable for foraging, a 
wineglassful of syrup every other night is 
sufficient, just as a stimulant, given warm in 
the evening. In unfavourable weather this 
amount. or perhaps a little more, should be 
provided every evening, because the occu- 
pants must have their larder supplied 
artificially if natural conditions. fail. 

At the end of August robbing is the regular 
expectation of the bee master. Hence, close 
entrances to 1 inch at most. I am inclined, 
however, to prophesy robbing at a date 
earlier than the end of August if warmer 
and more-sunny weather does not prevail. 
Also, on the other hand, I am disposed to 
think, if the weather conditions improve and 
the sun really does have a long innings, that 
honey wiil be brought into the hives ata 
later date than we usually éxpect. Be guided 
by the consistency of the-weather. If dull 
and unfavourable close entrances against 
burglary; if hot and fine for reasonable spells 
leave them at their summer width. But keep 
a watchful eye upon the bees there, and if the 
smaliest evidence of robbery be observed take 
precautions without a moment’s delay. 

Nal bepel & 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Bulbs for exhibition (Novicc).—You- would 
have done well to have sent us the schedule, 
as unless you have given expression to its 
exact terms our recommendations may lead 
you astray. Again, the differences in the 
size of bulbs are so considerable that it is 
not- an easy matter to give the precise in- 
formation asked for. You say nothing’ as to 
any accommodation you possess in the way 
of frames or a heated structure in which 
things may be forwarded. These are matters 
of the highest importance when you require 
bulbs for flowering in the first of each month, 
VWebruary to May inclusive. HExhibiting such 
things at their best on a particular day is a 
matter which puts to the test the experience 
of the leading practitioners, as, independently 
of responsiveness of varieties in general, the 
vagaries of our climate have also to be taken 
into account. Hence we reply to your inquiries 
with not a little trepidation. For the first 
week of February Galanthus: Elwesi, Winter 
Aconite, and Cyclamen Coum = purpureuin, 
eighteen, twelve, and six bulbs respectively. 
Daffodils and Tulips for Mareh, Golden Spur 
or Victoria of the first, and Yeliow Prince or 
Prince of Austria Tulips, nine bulbs of either. 
For April, Daffodils’ King Alfred and Ex- 
celsior, and Narcissus Queen of Spain and 
Odorus rugulosus. For May, Daffodils Mme. de 
Graaff and. Lord Roberts; Nareissus Barri 
conspicuus and Firebrand. Tor the two 
vases, Tulips Clara Butt and Bonfire. Six 
Tulips, those above named with Rev. 
Hwbank, Loveliness, The Sultan, -Picotee, 
Gesneriana lutea, and Sunset. 


FRUIT. 

Air-reots cn Vines (1/7. 7’. Foster).—There is 
nothing unusual in the Vines producing air- 
roots, but it is nof a good sign, as their pre- 
sence betokens a want of proper action on the 
part of the true roots running naturally in the’ 
soil, and they are frequently the precursors 
of shanking. To prevent their formation, or 
to: recover Vines subject to this evil, the 
border must be seen to, and, if necessary, the 
Vine roots should be taken up when the crop 
of fruit is cut, and be replanted in’ well- 
drained turfy soil containing: plenty of old 


mortar rubbish and broken bones. We should 
advise you to procure a copy of * Vines and 
Vine Culture,’’ price 5s. 6d. post free, from 
Mrs. Darron, 18, Sutton Court Road, Chis- 
wick, W.-4. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





HK. B. Tucker.—By eutting off the flowers 
you will strengthen the bulb. The Duteh 
growers. always remove the flowers of 
Hyacinths, and thus increase the size of the 
bulbs. H. G.. Marshall.—1.;- Please send 
when it blooms flowers of the Magnolia you 
inquire about; IV., the Troprolum will no 
doubt flower when the bulbs gain size and 
have become established.——H: P. S.—Hvi- 
dently a sport. Save the seed of the flower 
and sow next spring, though we doubt the 
seedlings coming true. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Winifred Lee.—1, Sem- 
pervivum caleareum ; 2, S. anomalum ; 3, S. 
tectorum ; 4, Campanula earpatica variety ; 
5, Helianthemum luteum fl.-pl., probably ; H. 
Sudbury Gem is of rose-carmine shade; 6, 
Caranula “rapunculoides ; 7, Oxalis corni- 
culata ; 8, Viola seedlings of ®o merit; 9, 
Primula malacoides; 10, Campanula car- 
patica Isabel, probably ; no flowers remained ; 
11, Potentilla reptans. You have greatly ex- 
eeeded the number we undertake to name. 
——_-P, G& Marshall.—1, Olearia Haasti ; 2 and 
3, must have flowers to be able to name. 
A 2B. Moore.—1, Please send fresh specimen ; 
2, VPhygelius capensis; 3, Veronica sp. ; 4, 
Veronica salicifolia ; 5, Monarda didyma 
Cambridge var.——Perplered.—Regret we are 
unable to name the Caladiums. The only 
way to do so is to be able to compare them 
where a large collection is grown.— JJ. Eel ., 
Inverness.—1, Betonica grandiflora ; 2, Lysi- 
machia vulgaris ; 3, Sidalcea malvieflora ; 4, 
Lychnis (Agrostemma) coronaria atro-san- 
guinea. BE. P. S.—Rose Campion (Agro- 
stemma coronaria) ——R. O.—1, The jagged- 
lenved Grane’s Bill (Geranium dissectum) ; 2, 
the Meadow Pea (Lathyrus pratensis).—— 
A V.—1, Vittadenia triloba ; 2, Sedum spec- 
tabile ; 3, Aster Thomsoni; 4, Phlox Mrs. 
Jenkins.——C. Bevan.—Sedum sp.; should 
like to see better specimen ; 2, imipossible to 
name from such poor specimen ; looks like a 
yotng growth of a Willow. 


a Sas Se. Se ae 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Quevies and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules ; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Letters 
on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and addvess of the sender ave required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
is sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be glad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the issuz 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following theiy receipt. We do not 
veply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—4A// who wish theiy plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, ov fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots ave useless.) Not 
more than four plants should. be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. | We have 
veceived from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these 1m many cases 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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“TO VSECURE 


ITS COMFORT, ORDER, AND LOVELINESS.”—nuskin. 





Correspondence relating to Women’s Interests should be addreised to “ Flora,’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 63, Lincoln’s Inu Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


MAKING POT POURRI. 


Havine a large quantity of Rose leaves I 
venture to ask you to what use I could put 
them to preserve their perfume long after 
the Rose season is past?—M. Wart. 

[Gather the Rose petals early in the morn- 
ing and place in a cool place for an hour to 
dry. Toss them lightly, and then put them 
in layers, with salt freely sprinkled between, 
in a large glass-covered dish. Add. fresh 
petals to this every morning. When you 
have sufficient, let’ the whole stand for ten 
days, shaking every morning. In the bottom 
of a glass fruit jar place 2 oz: of whole All- 
spice, crushed, and 2 oz. of stiek Cinnainon 
broken coarsely. Fill the jar with the Rose 
petals and salt. Let it stand for six weeks, 
when it may be prepared for the permanent 
Tair: Mix together 1 oz. each of ground 
Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 1-02. 
of Orris-root, shredded and bruised, and 2 oz. 
of Lavender flowers. These are the propor- 
tions for one quart of Rose petals. Place 
this mixture in alternate layers with the con- 
tents of the glass fruit jar in the permanent 
jar. Irom time to time you ean add a little 
Lavender-water or any other perfume. If 
the covers are removed for an hour at a time 
twice a day your rooms will be filled with. 
sweet odour. 


—— Pick the Rose leaves in dry weather, 
spread on sheets in a shady place till half 
dry—i.e., very tough, but not quite brittle. 
As they reach this state put them into jars, 
a handful of Rose leaves, and then about a 
dessert spoonful of bay salt in layers, and so 
on. When all the Rose leaves you mean to 
get have been thus stored, to about an 
ordinary washing basin full of them, add 
1 oz. of Styrax, 1 oz. of Gum Benjamin., 1 02; 
of Orris-root, 1 0z. of. Sandalwood, also 3 lb. 
of dried Lavender, 3 grains of Musk, 4 0%. of 
Cloves. Mix them well together, and cover 
up the jar for three months. If there is 
much loose salt- among the Rose leaves 
remove the larger bits, or the pot-pourri will 
get too damp.] 








VALERIAN 


(VALERIANA OFVICINALIS). 
I HAVE read with great interest the article 
headed ** More About Herb Culture” in a 
recent issue. Will you kindly, however, 
pardon me if I point out rather a grave error 
in one paragraph? = 

Red Valerian of our walls is Centranthus 
ruber, but the Valerian dried root, from 
which the nerve’tonie is produced, is the 
plant known as Valeriana officinalis (Linn.). 
It has a root-stock of _short, thick, creeping 
runners, the erect stems growing up to 
4 feet high, with pinnate leaves with nine to 
twenty-one segments, flowers small, white or 
pinky, in broad terminal coryinbs, found in 
moist situations, ditches, streams, damp 
woods, ete. 

The drug is made from the dried rhizome 
and roots, till now mostly imported from 
Germany, though cultivated to a limited 
degree also in Derbyshire, from plants ol- 
lected in local woods and transplanted to the 
prepared land. The English roots (dried) 
always commanded, before the war, about 


four times the price of the imported. In eol- 
lecting the wild roots preference should be 
given to the daughter plants developing at 
the end of runners from the perennial 
rhizomes of the parent plant. Many young 
plants do not flower in the. first year, pro- 
ducing only leaves and yielding rhizomes of 
good quality in the autumn, when they 
should be dug up. The Valerian rhizome has 
a powerful, characteristic, disagreeable 
odour and a camphoraceous, slightly bitter, 
taste. The odour of the fresh rhizome is in- 
tensified during drying. M. GRIEVE. 





Keeping flowers.—A pinch of salt added to 
the water in which flowers are placed will 
help to prolong the life of the blossoms. 
Similarly, Jeyes’ fluid in the water will help 
to keep them in bloom. Cutting the ends off 
the flowers every two or three days will make 
Asters and Dahlias do double duty.—B. O’D. 

%& * * : 

The double white Arabis.—The old whiie 
Arabis, with its veritable sheets of single 
blossoms, is well known and equally beauti- 
ful in the double form. Perhaps in one re- 
spect it is more serviceable—yviz., asa plant 
for potting in autumn for blooming in a eold- 
house a little in advance of those out of doors. 
For one thing, the flowers last longer, and 
are borne on stiff, erect stems: The Arabis is 
easily propagated from cuttings, which ean 
be dibbled into the open ground.—MIpDLAND. 

Electricity on flowers.—Apropos of some of 
the new discoveries as to the uses of elec- 
tricity in horticulture, it is interesting to note 
that, after a thunderstorm, numbers of buds 
that a short while before were quite tightly 
Closed burst into bloom. Likewise the elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere has a similar effect 
on fruit, and it will be noticed that plants, 
bereft of their ripe fruits or bloscoms before 
a thunder shower, will have a fresh croy) 





ripened when the storm has passed. by.—l.- 


O’D. 


& %& & 


Roses from cuttings.—October is the best 
month to take cuttings, which should be pro- 
cured from shoots that have flowered. They 
should be, if possible, from 6 inches to 
8 inches long, the Tipest and <firmest being 
selected. When taking the euttings it is well 





_to remember that the nearer they are cut off 


to the old wood the better, all the4 aves, with 
the exception of one or two at the extreme 
points, being removed. The soil should be of 
4 sandy nature and made fairly firm, proper 
drainage being ensured. It is also important 
to choose a position where shelter ean be 
wforded during severe weather. The plan of 
inserting some coarse sharp sand in each hole 
before putting in the cutting is a good one, 
and goes a long way to the formation of roots. 
* * * 

Antirrhinums. — These are now in- full 
beauty. To prolong the flowering period the 
seed-pods must be picked off as fast as they 
form, and the roots kept supplied with water. 
After the first flush of bloom is past a sueces- 
sional crop of spikes will’ quickly appear if 
the plants are given a look_ over, cutting the 
old ones down.as low as possible and picking 





off dead leaves, ete. ‘Those who have not the 
conveniences for raising a number of plants in 
spring should do so now, either by sowing 
seed or propagating them from cuttings, the 
latter being the better method_if necessary to 
keep the different varieties quite distinct and 
true to colour. Ifa large number is required, 
the best way is to prick the euttings out info 
a frame in the same way that Caleeolarias 
are treated. 


Tomatoes.—This vegetable is now in popu- 
lar use in our country, judging by the excel- 
lent supplies of if in markets everywhere. 
The prejudice against it has died out.to a 
great extent, and its excellent uses. are 
acknowledged everywhere. With the Italian 
and Spanish cooks it is, of course, a most im- 
portant aid, and therefore we consider. it 
from that point of view, but it is even more 
important to consider itS uses in the un- 
*cooked state. In all hot countries it-is, per- 
haps, the greatest aid to the making of salads 
which people have, and its use in that way 
ought to be encouraged. - 


z * * * 


The Mummy Pea.—Will you kindly name 
the enclosed? A friend saw it last year grow- 
ing at a railway station in Wales, and the 
station master gave her some seeds. Both 
thought it a Sweet Pea, but obviously it is 
not. The plant grows to a height of 4 feet and 
the flowers are sweet -'scented. Colour, 
standard white; keel; red.—M.B. 

[The specimen you send is the so-called 
Mummy Pea. It is really the Crown or 
Cluster Pea (Pisum sativum umbellatum). 
The leaves appear at some distance apart 
on the lower part of the stem, but towards” 
the top they form a kind of cluster, the stem 


becoming fasciated by producing a-number 


of leaves from the axils of which the flowers 
issue. The Peas are smooth and of a light 
yellow colour. There are two forms of this 
Pea, one with white and the other with 
bicolor flowers (the latter being the one you 
scnd). Neither is of any value in gardens, 
and this Pea is only worth growing as a 
curiosity. ] 
* * * 


Eccremocarpus scaber.—In this we have ; 
delightful creeper that is not often seen, 
notwithstanding if flowers long and freely 
during the summer months. 
hot prove perfectly hardy in all parts of Eng- 


land, though in the southern and western dis- - 


tricts it grows freely and flowers every year. 
The best position for it is against a “wall, 
facing south~or south-west, its orange-red 
flowers being very beautiful. It may be 
‘aised from seed early in the year and 
planted out in May. Give the plant the 
warmest nook you can find for it, and cover 
the-reots with ashes or cocoa-fibre before the 
advent of hard frosts. Treated thus, even if 
it gets cut down to the ground, it will send up 
shoots from the root-stock in the spring. If 
planted against a wall it will have to be 
nailed up, but a better way would be to fix 
some Pea-sticks in the ground and lean them 
against the wall, allowing the plant to ramble 
at-will among the sticks. . 
FLORA. 
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The plant may - 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The Bnglish Flower Garden."’ 
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Thinning the Black Alicante Grape. 


Ir is always a weight off my mind when I 
have finished thinning my Alicante. I do not 
wonder that some market growers fight shy 
of this Grape, for the thinning is very tedious 
and much more costly than is the case with 
any other Grape in cultivation. Thinning the 
Hamburzh is child’s play as compared with 
what one has to do in the case of the 
Alicante. I would rather deal with four 
bunches of the former than with one of the 
latter. "The Alicante produces a great num- 
ber of flowers,.of which only a proportion 
set. The remainder, when fully grown, 
vary in size from a pin’s head to a pea. 


Every one of these tiny berries must be cut — 


out, for if the crop is not cut until late in 
autumn, or in mid-winter, the berries will 
shrivel and set up decay, with the result that 
a-fine bunch will be lost in a few days, rot 
having set in in the centre of the bunch, and 
being unexpected by the grower has a free 
run. The thinning out of this Grape is so 
trying to’ the patience that I do it by easy 
instalments, going over the bunches’ and 
easing them so that the berries do not jam. 
3efore I go over them again I endeavour to 
make sure of the set, for this Grape is apt to 
decline, some berries only coming to half 
their normal size. These are only seen when 
the berries have got to a certain size, and if 
one wants nice, full-sized, even-berried 
bunches these inferior berries must be cut 
out. The very small berries above mentioned 
ean then be dealt with at more leisure, but 
every one must come out, and this means 
many snips with the scissors. 

By thinning in the above-mentioned manner 
nice bunches, with berries even in size, will 
be had. I remember that a good many years 
ago, when I did not know so much _of the 
peculiarities of this Grape, I thinned 
drastically, so’ that I should not have to 
handle the bunches again, the result being 
that I had malformed bunches. I had un- 
doubtedly cut out berries that would have 
come to normal size, and left many that had 
not properly stoned, and which did not con- 
tinue to swell. It was the first time I made 
this mistake, and if I have any doubt in the 
matter now I open a berry here and there 
and make sure that stoning is taking place, 
which can be easily seen. 

The Alicante does not set so freely as the 
Hamburgh, and in most seasons needs a little 
assistance. From the time the Vines begin to 
bloom I make a practice of passing my hand 
over the bunches, using the pollen from one 


bunch to fertilise another. The time to do 
this is when the sun has been shining about 
an hour in the morning. The palm of the 
hand will then frequently become covered 
with pollen. If this is not done a bad set may 
be expected. J. CORNHILL. 


Notes of the Week, 





Santolina pinnata.—Many of us have over- 
looked the above, with its pretty, soft, 
feathery, green leaves and 





creamy-white 





Rose J. G. Glassford. (See page 481.) 


globular flowers, which look well peering 
from a‘ rocky ledge in July and August.— 
BH. M. 


Astilbe Salland.—This is of tall and elegant 
habit with feathery spikes of bright flowers. 
It may be said to be a form of A. grandis, or 
at least one partaking of much the same 
character as that fine species, but taller and 
with brighter red flowers. Among a number 
of others it stands out boldly as one of the 


finest of the now numerous varieties.—S. 
ARNOTT : 
Astilbe rutilans.—This is light looking, 


sending up a 
bearing 


and 
rose-carmine flowers of 


spike 4 feet or so high, 
beautiful 
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feathery appearance in early August and 


September. It is certainly one of the best 
among a good variety of these newer Astilbes. 
A wet season such as this suits it, but rain 
does not improve the colour of the flowers or 


allow them to remain long in perfection.— 
Iss. 
Primula capitata in bloom.—Given a 


northern aspect, and planted in large num- 
bers on a moist part of the rock garden, this 
Himalayan’ species is now (July 26th) 
blooming freely, this lateness of flowering 
being much esteemed. The rounded heads of 
lovely violet flowers are carried on white, 
mealy stalks a foot high, which show to per- 
fection as they emerge from the bright green 
foliage.—E. M. 

A note from Keston.—I send you herewith 





a few flowers of two striking plants— 
BKucryphia pinnatifolia and Dierama  pul- 
cherrima atropurpurea. The former, a 


hardy Chilian shrub, is one mass of flower 
this year. It blooms all the better for being 
in a sunny, exposed position. The Dierama 
has proved a great success in the wild garden, 
where it has held its own among the most 
vigorous of weeds and plants.—G. ReuTuer. 


Phiox Elizabeth Campbell.—If there is a 
better pink Phlox at the present time than 
Elizabeth Campbell I should like to know of 
it. This one, of a charming shade of pink, 
has such good trusses and spikes, and such a 
good habit, that it is one of the most com- 
mendable of the late-flowering Phloxes of the 
time. Compared with others of recent date, 
as well as with the older varieties, I do not 
think there is a better Phlox of its colour in 
cultivation.—S. ArRNorrT. 

€nothera M. Cuthbertson.— This semi- 
double Evening Primrose, raised at Rothesay 
by Mr. Michael Cuthbertson and bearing his 
name, is very fine at the present time. It 
requires to be fastened to a stake—not too 
stiflly, of course—unless it is wished that it 
should assume a prostrate habit. It is of a 
fine clear yellow with red buds, which form a 
fine contrast to the yellow flowers. It 
originated, I believe, as ¢ seedling from Qi. 
Fraseri.—S. ARNorr. : 

Delphinium The Alake.—Many of the finest 
Delphiniums are so formal in the form of 
their spikes that it is a pleasure to see some 
of the newer ones which do not conform to the 
close-habited, thick-set columnar spikes 
which mark so many, yet with all the good 
qualities of form of flower, size, and colour 
which distinguish the individual blooms of 
the best per rennial Larkspurs. With The 
Alake it seems difficult to find any fault. It 
has symmetrical, yet not stiff, spikes; the 
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individual flowers very large, and of a fine 
bright blue or purple. The Alake is not one 
of the most recent novelties, many of which 
are as yet too expensive for the ordinary 
grower, but it is so beautiful that it cannot 
well be dispensed with. 


Lebelia laxifiora.—Under the above name 
a small group of this distinct Lobelia (in 
bloom) arrested my attention in the Brock- 
hurst rock garden a few days ago. ‘The 
flowers are red on the outside, with a yellow 
throat, a rather unusual colour for this 
family. he plants were each about 18 inches 
in height, and enjoyed a moist position at the 
foot of a large block of sandstone. It would 
be interesting to hear the opinion of other 
readers. who have grown this rare plant.— 
FH. M: 


Sidaicea Rose Queen.—In your interesting, 
report of the R.H.S. meeting of July 13th 
(page 419), I-was pleased to see a reference 
to the above Which is worthy of all the praise 
bestowed upon it. For herbaceous borders 
during July and early August it is a striking 
and vigorous plant: It grows 7 feet or more 
in height, sending out charming long sprays 
of rosy-red flowers, which, under the in- 
fluence of sunshine, acquire a brilliant tone. 
‘he other members of this family pale beside - 
Tbe Allowed a certain amount of freedom, 
and lightly supported by Hazel-sprays to pre- 
vent swaying by rough winds, it is-a con- 
spicuous and attractive plant.—W. MarkKHAM. 


Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis  fruticosa).— 
Native of Europe, and cullivated in England 
since the sixteenth century, this fine old plant 
is not often seen in good condition, which is a 
loss to gardens, as well grown and _ boldly 
grouped it is a most imposing shrub, WHarly 
in July I saw a remarkably handsome group 
which was loaded with bloom. The plants 
were each from 7 feet to 8 feet in height, and 
of considerable spread. The large whorls, of 
showy yellow flowers, appear tier upon tier, 
these falling loosely over the woolly grey 
evergreen leaves, and producing an attractive 
mass of colour. These were growing on a 
warm bank in the foreground of other- and 
taller shrubs. It is one of our most distinet 
evergreen shrubs and is indifferent to wind 
and drought.—G@. M. 8. 


A goed white Phiox—Mrs. E. H. Jenkins.— 
Tt would perhaps be difficult to single out the 
best herbaceous Phlox, as colour would be 
one of the deciding factors, but when one 
comes to select a white variety, with large 
pips and freedom of flowering, doubts vanish. 
Mrs. BH. H. Jenkins realises this standard and 
is now in all up-to-date collections con- 
sidered indispensable. No one can grumble 
this season as to the quality of the flowers, 
as an abundance of moisture has suited the 
plants, and many of the panicles are finer 
than usual. It is generally understood. that 
the best results are always obtained from 
moderate-sized clumps growing in deep and 
well-manured soil, even ina dry season, but 
in a dripping season growth is quicker and 
blossoms finer.—LEAHURST. 


A Rese and Lily combination.—I saw avery 
pretty arrangement in a garden in July; 
whether by design or accident I do not know. 
It was on a border wherein had been planted 
several groups of Lilium testaceum, and on a 
wall at the back a William Allen Richardson 
Rose in full bloom. The deep old gold of the 
still popular Rose, and the apricot shade of 
the Lily, attracted a good deal of attention. 
L. testaceum, though one of the most beauti- 
ful of our garden Milies, -is fugitive in 
character. Still, one is thankful for its pass- 
ing loveliness. One point-is worthy of con- 
sideration now by would-be planters of this 
Lily, and it is that the sooner the bulbs are 
procured and planted now the better. It is 
not wise to go too far into September. It 
will do well on a sunny border where the soil 
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is moderately light, and lime in some form 
incorporated with it will assist, but if one 
desires flowers to last longer the half-shady 
border. will serve best.—LEAILURST. 


Rosa Moyesi from cuttings.—Having twice 
this season seen reference to the propagation 
of Rosa Moyesi, I write to say that I have 
struck cuttings of it—two out of four—my 
only attempt last ‘(October) year. The cut- 
tings I took from a well-ripened shoot of the 
year’s growth, with a portion of the “ heel ”’ 
left on, and inserted. very firmly. about 
4 inches deep in sand with some stones on the 
surface in -a very dry, ; sunny border. I 
watched the cuttings .during ~winter and 
spring, firming the soil when necessary, and 
pressing the stones well into the soil to keep 
it close round the neck of the cutting, 
especially after frost, when the soil loosened, 
IT have two fine little bushes, which had a few 
flowers their first year, and quite a num- 
ber this season.—Hva J. Rox, Ardnaveigh, 
Antrim. 

The Silk Vine (Periploca grieca).—Having 
reached the top of a large-flowering Cherry, 
this vigorous and interesting climber has be- 
come fully exposed to the sunshine and is 
now flowering freely. The curious downy 
flowers, brownish-purple in colour, are pro- 
duced in small elusters at the ends of the 


short. side branches. It. belongs to the 
Stephanotis order, and, like that climber, 
will quickly thread its way through any 


bushy support. Although interesting asa 
cut flower, it is not advisable to use the 
sprays indoors owing to the poisonous nature 
of the milk which exudes from the cut stems 
and the belief—in come parts—that the odour 
of the flowers is injurious to health. Planted 
among other climbers in a sunny position, it 
is both interesting and desirable. Native of 
S.E. Europe.—. MarkHAM. 





Rose, climbing Caroline Testcui.—I was 
very pleased to read W. McG.’s testimonial in 
GARDENING concerning my old friend. Caro- 
line Testout. I eall this very beautiful Rose 
my old friend, inasmuch as for twenty years 
I-have had a tree which has never failed to 
bloom. It. would be impossible to compute 


the number of flowers there have been in that _ 


long time, but it is still “* going strong.’ This 
year the first blossoms appeared about the 
end of May, and up to now (August 7th) it 
has been flowering freelyx Planted under a 
sheltering wall, I can always count on flowers 
well on into October, and on several occa- 
sions, in mild seasons, have. cut béautiful 
blooms quite late in November: It is a won- 
derful. Rose with a splendid stamina, and 
does remarkably well in a town garden. Of 
the many pink Roses to-day I look~. upon 
Caroline Testout as indispensable, and would 
not like to be without it-on any account.— 
LEAHURST. 


Marguerite Carnations.—These are- very 
useful for cutting in the late autumn, and if 
well grown they will be of good service for 
conservatory decoration during the later, 
months of the year: In a cool house they 
will produce good blooms up to the end of 
November if that month is fairly mild with 
some sun, and if they can be given-a tempera= 
ture of about 50 degs. they will last in fairly 
good condition a month longer. Some sow in 
warmth early-in the year, and grow the 
young plants along in the usual manner, but 
I have. preferred to sow in. August, exposing 
the young plants to the influence of the 
weather until the beginning of October. 
Planted out early in April, about 9 inches 
apart, they will make niee specimens that can 
be put into 6-inch pots, and kept close in a 
frame until they make fresh roots. Associa- 
ted with Chrysanthemums they have a nice 
effect, and afford pleasing variety. They may 
also be used as window plants.—J. CorNHILL. 





A fine single yellow Rase, Mermaid. — We 
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cannot always judge a Rose by seeing it at a 
show for many reasons, especially as regards 
its value for the garden. Having seen the 
above a few days ago in vigorous health, and 
bearing freely its handsome, large, yellow 
flowers, I am convinced that in this we 
possess a Rose of great beauty. The speci- 
men referred to was loosely trained to a 
pillar, and was from 9 feet to 10 feet in 
height, having made this amount of growth, 
I was informed, during ‘the past-season. The 
lovely sulphur-yellow flowers, each 5 inches 
to 6 inches across, at once arrested atten- 
tion. The depth of colour in the petals was 
remarkable, the deep amber stamens pro- 
minently disposed after the manner of the 
Macartney Rose (R. bracteata), which surely 
Was one of its parents. The large, glistening 
leaves, turning bronze with age, have that 
clean,’ healthy appearance we admire in a 
good Rose, Messrs. W. Paul and Sons were 
awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose 
Society in 1918 for this fine introduction.— 
i. M. 


Riagnolia Thompseniana.—Upwards of a 
century ago this» Magnolia~- appeared in’ a 
London nursery amongst a batch of seedlings 
of M. glauca, and it is looked upon as a 
hybrid between that species and M. tripetala, 
although it. has also~-been regarded as a 
variety of M. glauca, and as’such was given 
the varietal name of major. It is a loose- 
habited bush, 10 feet or more high, bearing 
much larger leaves than those of M. glauca, 
for. the larger ones are 9 inches or so long 
and 4 inches wide. They are blue-green above 
and glaucous beneath, and fall late in 
autumn.=The fragrant, creamy-white flowers, 
each about 5 inches or 6 inches across, and 
much looser than those of M. glauca, are pro- 
duced over a period of several months from 
July to the end of September. Althowgh its 
1abit is against it for conspicuous positione, 
its long-flowering period warrants’ it a place 
in the garden, where it should be planted in 
the shrubbery so that its straggling branches 
may be controlled to some extent by neigh- 
bouring bushes. Like other Magnolias, -it 
succeeds in moist but well-drained loamy soil, 
into which a little peat has been dug. 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia.—During late July 
and early August this Chilian species is one 
of the most beautiful shrubs imaginable, for 
at that time if is heavily laden with white 
Rose-like flowers. Some of the finest speci- 
mens in the country are met with in the south 
and. south-west maritime counties, but good 
examples exist in the midlands, for it is one 
of the hardiest of the Chilian shrubs suitable 
for out gardens. Its height is usually given 
as from 12 feet to 15 feet, but its final height 
will probably be several feet°more. A very 
fine bush grew in the gardens-at Trewidden, 
near Penzance, and probably is still to be 
seen there. Ten years ago it was quite 15 
feet high and as far across, a perfect speci- 
men branched to the base. A number of fine 
plants are also to be seen at Kew, where, 
during the last week of July, they were 
masses of blossom and, perhaps, the most 
noticeable plants in flower. The plant may 
be either evergreen or summer-leafing, accord- 
ing to climatic conditions, the leaves being 
pinnate and made’up of from three to five 
ovate leaflets, 
2 inches to 2} inches across, are produced 
singly or in pairs, each one having a central 
cluster of yellow stamens. Seeds ripen. fairly 





freely during sunny years and should” be. 
Increase is sometimes 


used for prepagation. 
effected by layering, but plants raised in this 


manner are not very satisfactory and are— 


often difficuit to establish. It thrives in 
moist but well-drained loamy soil to which a 
little peat has been added, and should be 
placed in a sunny position sheltered from cold 
winds. Originally introduced in 1859, it re- 


mained a very rare bush for many years, and 
even now is by no smeans common.—W, D, 


The white flowers, each from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Pittosporum. 


THESE evergreen shrubs or small trees of the 
Southern Hemisphere add much: fo the 
interest of outdoor gardens in the seashore 
districts of Britain and Ireland. They grow 
freely, and, if given plenty of room and some 
attention in shortening the leading shoots in 
their early stages, in a few years they form 
fine bushes furnished to the ground. © While 
small they are best grown in the home 
nursery, moving them annually for four or 


five years, to encourage fibrous roots. Given 
this treatment they eventually become 


nearly double the size of such as are put at 
onee into permanent places. These shrubs 
are useful for covering-walls as well as for 





the open, and might be tried in this way in 
cold districts. They thrive in a compost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and spent manure. There are 
many kinds, but the following half-dozen are 
among the best :— 


P, Mayr blooms towards the end of April 
and early in May, the flowers keing incon- 
spicuous, though borne in great quantity. In 
colour they are a dark chocolate-purple, and 
towards evening emit a strong honey-like 
fragrance, though during the day it is so 
faint as to be hardly perceptible. - 


TP. CoLensor is one of the most beautiful 
evergreen shrubs we possess, the’ habit of the 
plant, though dense, being light and grace- 
ful. When in vigorous growth it makes 
shoots 2 feet long in the season, notwithstand- 
ing its lateness in starting into growth. The 
leaves are small, silvery-green, «nd contrast 
charmingly with the deep black stems. 


~ 


P. UNDULATUM is the most vigorous of all 
the kinds, with leaves of a bright glossy 
green, and easily distinguished by their wavy 


outline. The flowers are of a light purple 
colour, and arranged in clusters of Bow srep a A 
isa good shrub for exposed situations, eras a 
shelter for more delicate things, and deserves 
to be far more widely known. 


IP. NIGRESCENS seems to come between LP. 
Mayi and P. Colensoi. The leaves are of 
medium size and bright glossy green upon 
black stems. It is a fast-growing plant, re- 
quiring some shelter even in warm districts, 
for it grows late into the winter, and the 
tips of the shoots are sometimes injured by 
Severe frost. In 


P. EUGENIOIDES, Which comes from New 
Zealand, and also needs some shelter, the 





Llowering shoots of Pitlosporum Tcbira. 


flowers, korne in clusters, are creamy-white 
and fragrant. The Maoris are said to use the 
bruised leaves and flowers, mixed with fat, to 
anoint their bodies. P. e. yariegatum is much 
hardier than the type, and one of the hand- 
somest of variegated shrubs. It is of com- 
pact growth. 


P. Tosrra, a flowering shoot of which we 
figure to-day—unlike the others, which come 
from Australia and New Zealand—‘s a native 
of Japan, and the best known of all. Along 
the south and west coasts of Britain it is 
hardy almost everywhere, resisting anything 
under 29 degs. of frost, and flowering freely 
during summer and autumn. The ereamy- 
white flowers, each akout an- inch ACLrOSs, 
come as clusters at the tips of the shoots, 
and with a strong scent of Orange-bfossom. 
It begins to flower while quite small, and 
grown as a pot-plant under glass, is 6ften in 
bloom in February. It is of a stiffer growth 
than the rest, rarely exceeding 10 feet to 
12 feet, unless against a wall, where it may 
reach 20 feet or more. 


Rhododendron auriculatum. 
Tne Rhododendron season is a very lengthy 
one, for plants may now be found in flower 
from December or early January, when R. 
dauricum opens its rosy-purple blossoms 
until R. auriculatum blooms in early August. 
The subject of this note is in every way a 
remarkable plant, for, apart from its late- 
flowering, which warrants it special atten- 
tion, it is attractive by reason of both flowers 
and foliage. A native of Western Hupeh; 
China, it was originally introduced to this 
country in 1900, where it promises to grow 
as large as in its native country, 10 feet to 
30 feet high, for there are already plants that 
are making good progress towards the 
minimum height. Of erect and sturdy habit, 
the branches are very stiff and thick, and 
bear leaves each a foot or more long and 
5 inches wide, the upper surfacé dark green, 
the under-side grey, and covered with 


brownish hairs. When young both shoots 
and leaves are very hairy, but many of the 
hairs fall during the first season. About 
cight flowers are borne in a truss, the 
individual blossoms being white or pinkish, 
vith a dark blotch at the base of the throat. 
They are very fragrant, 3 inches to 4 inches 
deep, and the same across, the corolla lobes 
eight in number. Flowering takes place 
during the period when the young growth is 
developing—late July and early August—a 
period well after most other Rhododendrons 
have ceased to bloom.’ If a plant or two of 
other kinds could be retarded, hybrids with 
this species might be precured which ‘would 
give us a late-flowering race of Rhododen- 
drons. Tortunately it is’ very hardy, and 
there appears to be no reason why it should 
not succeed in any part of the British Isles 
where Rhododendrons thrive. Its late period 
of starting to grow places it beyond the 
chance of injury by frost, which is so fatal to 
the young growths of many of the newer 
Chinese species, W. K. 
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Some Good Shrubs. 


A List of Plants recommerded by 

Prof. C. S. Sargent. 
THe list contains the names of eighteen of 
“‘the best’? new shrubs; it might easily be 
increased to a hundred, for there is a large 
number of new or littl known shrubs now 
growing in the Arboretum which American 
garden makers unfortunately neglect. The 
plants selected to-day are :—Hamamelis 
mollis, Prinsepia sinensis, Corylopsis 
Gotoana, Amélanchier grandiflora, Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis, Cotoneaster hupe- 
hensis, GC. racemiflora soongorica, C. nitens, 
©. multiflora calocarpa, .Rosa Hugonis, 
Neillia sinensis, Rhododendron Schlippen- 
bachi, R. japonicum, Berberis Verne, Syringa 
Sweeginzowi, Spirzea Veitchi, and Huonymus 
planipes. Like the other Witch Hazels of 
eastern Asia, 





HAMAMELIS MOLLIS blooms in the winter, 
and the flowers are not injured by the severe 
cold to which they are subjected in the 
Arboretum. This plant has handsome foliage 
and larger and more brightly - coloured 
flowers than the other Witch Hazels, and is 
invaluable for the decoration of winter 
gardens. 

PRINSEPIA SINENSIS is considered here the 
best shrub the Arboretum has obtained from 
Manchuria. It is valuable for its perfect 
hardiness, the fact that its dark green leaves 
unfold before those. of any other shrub in the 
Arboretum, with the exception of those of a, 
few Willows, and for its innumerable clear 
yellow flowers, which open before the leaves 
are fully grown. ‘The stems of this shrub 
are armed with stout spines, and it should 
make a good hedge plant. 


Corytopsts, an Asiatic genus related to the 
Witeh Hazels, has handsome, yellow, early- 
spring flowers in drooping clusters, which 
appear before the leaves. There are several 
Japanese and Chinese species in the 
Arboretum, but only the Japanese C. Gotoana 
has been uninjured here by the cold of recent 
years, and it is the only species which can 
be depended on to flower every year in a 
Massachusetts garden. 

FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA SPECTABILIS is still 
the handsomest of the varieties of F. inter- 
media which is the general name of the 
hybrids between EF. suspensa Fortunei and I. 
viridis. This variety is the handsomest of all 
the Forsythias now known in gardens. 


AMELANCHIER GRANDIFLORA is believed to 
be a hybrid between the two arborescent 
species of the eastern United States, A. 
canadensis and A. levis, and is by far the 
handsomest of the Amelanchiers in the large 
Arboretum collection of these plants. LG 
came here from Hurope, but what is believed 
to be the same hybrid has been found = in 
several places in the Eastern States. ‘The 
four 

COTONEASTERS in the list are perhaps the 
handsomest of the twenty odd species intro- 
duced by Wilson from Western China. They 
are all large shrubs of graceful habit, and 
have white flowers and red fruits with the 
exception of C. nitens, which has red flowers 
and black fruit. In~ recent _years he 
Arboretum has made few more important 
introductions for American gardens than the 
Chinese Cotoneasters. Although no longer a 
“new plant,’’ 


Rosa Hueonts is included in this list be- 
cause if is not only the handsomest of the 
Roses discovered in China during the last 
quarter of a century, but in the judgment of 
many persons it_is the most beautiful of all 
Roses: with single flowers. Fortunately for 
American garden makers the value of this 
Rose is appreciated by a few American 
nurserymen, from whom it can now be 
obtained. The introduction of 


NEILLIA SINENSIS made it possible to add 
to the Arboretum collection a representative 
of a genus of the Rose family which had not 
before been cultivated in the Arboretum. 
There are now other species of Neillia grown 
here, but some of them are not entirely 
hardy, and others have no particular value as 
garden plants. Neillia sinensis, however, has 
never been injured by cold, and with ifs 
drooping clusters of pink flowers is a hand- 
some plant well worth a place in any garden. 

RHODODENDRON (AZALEA) SCHLIPPENBACHI 


is one of the most important introductions of 
recent years. <A native of Northern Korea, 


it grows further north, and in a colder 


country than any other Azalea with the ex- 
ception of the Rhodora, and there ean be little 
doubt that it can be grown successfully in the 
open ground much further north in the 
Eastern United States than any of the other 
Asiatic Azaleas. It may be expected, too, to 
prove hardy further north than the American 
species with the exception of Rhodora. The 
large pale pink flowers of this Azalea, 
although less showy than those of a few of 
the other species, are more delicately beauti- 
ful than those of any of the Azaleas which 
have proved hardy in the Arboretum. There 
are a few plants of this Azalea large enough 
to flower in the United States, and many 
seedlings have been raised here and in HNurope 
during the last two years. Until these are 
large enough to flower it will probably remain 
extremely rare. 


RHODODENDRON (AZALEA) JAPONICUM Can- 
not be called a new plant for it has been 
growing in the Arboretum since 1893, but- it 
is such a valuable plant, and is still so little 
known or understood , that it can perhaps 
properly find a place in a list like this. The 
large, orange or flame-coloured flowers make 
it, when in bloom, one of the showiest of all 
the hardy Azaleas. 


3ERBERIS VERNA has been mentioned in a 
recent number of these Bulletins, and it is 
only necessary to repeat what has already 
been said about it, that it isa hardy plant of 
exceptionally graceful habit among Bar- 
berries, with arching and drooping branches 
from which hang innumerable slender 
clusters of small yellow flowers followed by 
small red fruits. Berberis Verne has proved 
the handsomest of the large number of Bar- 
berries with deciduous leaves found by 
Wilson in Western China. Among the 
numerous species of Lilacs introduced into 
gardens from China during recent years, 


SYRINGA SWEGINZOWI is considered the 
most beautiful by many persons. It is a tall 
shrub with slender, erect stems, which pro- 
duce every year great quantities of pale rose- 
coloured, fragrant flowers in long, rather 
narrow Clusters. It has the merit of being 
almost the last of the Lilacs in the Arboretum 
collection to bloom. 


Sprr4#A VEITCH has the merit, too, of being 
the last of the white-flowered Spirzeas to 
flower. It is a shrub already 6 feet or. 8 feet 
tall in the Arboretum, with numerous slender 
stems and gracefully-arching branches, which 
about the first of July are covered from end 
to end with broad flower clusters raised on 
slender, erect stems. This Spiriea is one of 
the best of the hardy shrubs discovered by 
Wilson in Western China, and by many per- 
sons it is considered the handsomest of the 
genus. 


HUONYMUS PLANIPES, a native of Northern 
Japan, a vigorous shrub with large, dark- 
green leaves, and the inconspicuous. flowers 
of the genus; and it is only on account of the 
beauty of its fruit that this plant is included 
in this list, for the fruit, which hangs graceé- 
fully on long, slender stems, is large, 
crimson, very lustrous, and more showy than 
that of any of the other Burning Bushes in 
the Arboretum. : 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dividing Bamboos.—Please inform me in 
your next issue which is the best month to 
take up and transplant Bamboo offsets.— 
LLEWELYN LuLoynp. 


[The best time for dividing Bamboos in our 
climate is the latter end of April or early in 
May. The plants should be divided into 
clumps of two or three culms with their 
rhizome in order to ensure a’ new growth 
from the buds on the internodes of the root- 
stock. If the plants can be lifted with a ball 
so much the better. They should be planted 
in beds at a distance of 2 feet apart each way, 
and after well watering protected by a top- 
dressing of well-rotted cow manure and tree 
leaves, putting them into their final quarters 
the following season. Given the same care 
they may be planted at once in their per- 
manent position. ] 

Crowding up shrubs.—In both large and 
small gardens one sees many very beautiful 
shrubs destroyed by the senseless way of 
crowding them ‘together, thus destroying their 
characteristic growth. The beauty of a 
shrub’ of whatever kind is in its natural 
habit, its form, and outline. This is lost 
when the plant is crammed up in such a way 
that it is impossible for it to reveal its true 
character. Amateurs are greatly to blame 
for this careless style, and I hope that in the 
coming autumn, when alterations are made 
in the garden, thought will» be given to the 
proper growing of shrubs. I Jately noticed a 
Mock Orange so crowded up that a very few 
branches got to. the light. These were 
smothered with flowers, but one can imagine 
the beauty of the shrub when in the open, 
unfettered by neighbouring things, and per: 
mitted to assume its natural habit, that of a 
graceful, distinct, and pretty shrub. One 
could name many other instances. In the 
autumn it is common to see a man chopping 
about the roots to make what is called a tidy 
garden. Hyen the little, tender roots that 
appear onthe surface are chopped up with 
the spade, handled by one who knows little 
about shrubs, and cares less. The Guelder 
Roses, Lilacs, “Philadelphuses, and many 


other shrubs that I could name are neyer- 


allowed to flower. properly in many- gardens. 


Then, again, why persist in continually plant- , 
_ing in towns Conifers, the shrubs that of all 


others detest. an impure, dusty, and smoky 
atmosphere? Conifers, whether in town or in 
the sweeter air of the country, should always 
be planted with the utmost caution. Nothing 
looks worse when out of health, and nothing 
is more difficult to get vigorous again.—V.— 
The Japanese Honeysuckie.—* Townsman ”’ 
(p. 400) has done well to draw the notice of 
readers to the value of Lonicera aureo- 
reticulata, the Japanese Honeysuckle. It is 
extremely pretty growing over an arch or 
trellis, and is much prettier on the former 


than on a wall, where it is difficuit to bring ° 


out its inherent: gracefulness. In a former 
garden of mine I grew it over an old Haw- 
thorn arch, and there it was highly pleasing, 
especially as the Hawthorn was kept well in 
bounds and not allowed to branch out. ‘This 
Honeysuckle is not hardy everywhere.—S,. A. 


Spireza Lindleyana.—This well-known and 
handsome shrub never fails to charm, 
whether in or out of bloom, the soft pinnate 
foliage locking particularly graceful when it 
is grown as a specimen shrub on the lawn 
and setting off very effectively the fine sprays 
of creamy-white flowers. Of easy and rapid 
growth, it seems indifferent to soil. I have 
seen it growing splendidly in a very light, 
sandy, dry soil, but it does equally well in 
heavier conditions. It needs plenty of room, 
as it grows to 10 feet or 12 feet in height or 
more, with an even greater spread of branch. 
It can easily be increased either from ecut- 


‘tings, suckers or. layers, and among its 


other good points is that of doing well in a 
town garden.—N. L. 
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Seasonable Notes. 


THERE has been no need of late to syringe 
the plants overhead in the late afternoon or 
evening, as we have had rather more rain 
than is customary at this season. There may 
come a time when syringing may be. appre- 
ciated by the plants, and growers should on 
no account refrain from damping the foliage 
overhead and underneath also when the 
weather is dry.. Soot-water should be ap- 
plied in the case of. plants that are now well 
rooted. We should be disposed to apply soot- 
yater at first three times each week, and 
later on at each watering. At the time the 
buds are well developed and what is known 
as ‘“‘set’’—that is to say, when _ the.~ side 
growths are remoyed from round about them, 
and the buds are growing away frecly—we 
should apply liquid-manure in varying form, 


SIDE sHooTs all the way up the stems are 
now coming on apace, needing the grower’s 
constant attention. It is astonishing how 
quickly they develop at the time the buds are 
evolved, and unless the plants are gone 
through systematically, and the side shoots 
rubbed out in their early stages, they may 
g30n give trouble in their removal, besides 
drawing upon the resourees of the plant in 
the meantime, and thus diverting .the much- 
needed stimulus to the buds or growths. The 
surface soil must be kept free from weeds. 
Harwigs must be trapped, and if there is no 


evidence of their depredations yet, the 
grower may rest assured that trouble from 
this source will arise in the near future. Use 


any well-known device in order to trap them. 
Match-boxes and portions of DBean-stalks 





Tanakaea radicans, 


taking care never to apply this in too strong 
doses. 

With the month of August we invariably 
experience rough winds, and unless the 
growths are properly secured there is great 
risk that many of them may snap off. For 
this reason the grower should regularly and 
systematically go through his plants, securing 
the growths. Never make the tie too near 
the apex of the shoot, as this is mostly of a 
very brittle nature, and when the tie is made 
at the point of the stem and—strong winds 
subsequently prevail, the growths snap. off 
with the slightest pressure, and the Inbour of 
a year is thereby lost. Let the tie be made 
just where the wood has become slightly 
hardened through careful ripening. Always 
allow a little play for the shoot. The grower 
will see the wisdom of this, as with extra 
pressure from the wind, a little play being 
allowed, shoots are’ seldom lost in conse- 
quence. Another point to remember is that 
the growths should be tied in an upright posi- 
tion. The reason for this is that when the 
buds appear it is important they should be 
developed in a perfectly even mannér so that 
as they ultimately unfold their florets the 
bloom may be one of even build. 





placed amongst the foliage form-excellent 
traps, but the old-fashioned method of 
placing hay or paper in small inyerted pots, 
secured on the tops of the stakes, will answer 
the same purpose. The traps should be in- 
spected each morning, and the earwigs de- 
stroyed. Keep a sharp look-out for cater- 
pillars, and if evidence of their depredations 
is seen, turn the plant on its side, or care- 
fully inspect it, as the depredators will most 
certainly be found hidden away amongst the 
foliage. 

Barly-flowering varieties are. growing apace 
just now, needing constant staking and tying 
in order to maintain their ample growths in 


4 proper position, and also to secure them 
against rough winds. Do not disbud these 


free-flowering plants, but allow them to de- 
velop their blooms in a natural Ways ~Wy G. 





If you like this copy of 
‘'GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
Please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 
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Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens. 


Tanakaea radicans. 


THis pretty, dwarf, white-flowered~ plant 
from Japan belongs to the Saxifrage order, 
and produces, close upon the leaf-tufts, its 
miniature Astilbe-like inflorescences so well 
shown in the illustration we give to-day. 
When in flower the whole plant is not more 
than 6 inches high, the pretty pyramids of 
blossom now erect, or anon slightly arching, 
producing an almost unique effect above the 
somewhat firm, entire, slightly - notched 
leaves. The tufted character of the plant, 
and its free flowering, sre so admirably 
shown in the accompanying illustration that 
little further need be said of it from these 
points of view. It prefers a light, sandy, or 
heath-like soil, and light woodland shelter, 
if not shade, with abundance of moisture 
during the season of growth. The plant is by 
no means plentiful in nurseries, though there 
should be little difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies from its native haunts. It is perfectly 


hardy, flowers in spring, and, once estab- 
lished, gives no trouble. 
Gentiana Freyniana.— This is one of the 


most amiably disposed of the August-flower- 
ing Gentians, and a plant for eyerybody who 
grows the best hardy plants of that time. 
Quite recently a finely-flowered example of it 
was exhibited by Messrs. Bakers, Wolver- 
hampton, before the Royal Horticultural 
Soeiety, the specimen bearing approximately 
a dozen clusters of its intensely-blue flowers. 
It is a quite deciduous species which, in good 
health, attains to about 1 foot high, and 
assumes a semi-procumbent habit, the leafy 
stems terminated by a cluster of rich blue 
flowers, individually of about half the size of 
those of the Gentianella, though of more self 
tone and of much deeper hue. To the 
gardener, however, and the rock gardener in 
particular, its genial nature, free growth, and 
flowering are of greater moment, perhaps, 
than the colour, while the whole of. the 
attributes named render it among the indis- 
pensables of the Gentian family. Good 
associates for it are G. septemfida in variety, 
G. phlogifolia, and G. lagodechiana, colonies 
of any or all of these being welcome in any 
rock garden at this time. 
sandy’ loam and leaf-soil 
W. H.. JENKINS. 


A deep root-run of 


smts them- ial 


ROSES. 


Rose J. G. Glassford. 

Tunis Hybrid Tea, which was given a Certifi- 
cate of Merit when exhibited by Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Limited, Belfast, at the show 
of the National Rose Society, bears full-sized 
blooms of good shape, as may be seen by the 
illustration of a flower, very much reduced, 
on p. 477. It is sweetly scented, the colour 
being light crimson-searlet. It will no doubt 
be welcomed by exhibitors. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rosa rugosa Blanche de Ccoubert.—Rosa 
rugosa is not now such a favourite as was at 
one time the case, and except in old gardens 
it is now seldom seen. If is certainly of a 
rather encroaching disposition, and requires 
ample space in which to develop, but that it 
is a very pleasant feature in the Rose garden 
will be readily admitted. luxuriant 
than the type is Rosa rugosa Blanehe de 
Coubert, the blooms of which are of a pure 
satiny white, sometimes double, but oftener 
semi-double. -These blooms ‘are not at all 
“Jumpy,’’ and the variety is worth including. 
—KIRK. 
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Selection of Seed Potatoes. 


I HAVE more than once seen it stated that 
Potatoes intended for planting the following 
year should be lifted while the plants are 
growing freely. It would seem to be going 
against Nature to lift tubers in an immature 
condition, but there must be some distinet 
advantage in doing so or it would not be prac- 
tised by some of the mest wide-awake 
growers in the British Isles. The skill of the 
Channel Island growers in the matter of 
Potato culture is beyond dispute, and as this 
early lifting has been practised in Jersey for 
years we may be sure that there is 
something in it. I haye never practised this 
method, and have never come across anyone 
who has done so, but it would be interesting 
to know if any of your readers have had ex- 
perience-of this method. There seems to be 
no immediate prospect of bread becoming 
cheaper. On the contrary, we are threatened 
with a dearer loaf, in which case the Potato 
is bound to take a very high place in the 
dietary of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, even higher than it did when corn made 
a low price. Therefore we cannot afford to 
neglect any cultural delay which may bene- 
ficially influence production. In the Fruit 
Grower and Market. Gardener it is stated that 
“the greenest and most vigorous plants are 
dug for seed when the Potatoes have reached 
about three-quarter growth. These Potatoes 
are put into boxes and left in the stun until 
they get green and hard, when they are 
put away in a shed where they will be secure 
from frost in winter. There is no comparison 
between seed sayed in this manner and seed 
saved from potatoes that have been allowed 
to ripen. Potatoes for this purpose must be 
lifted while they are in vigorous growth, and 
before any signs of blight appear, as if once 
blight has shown itself in the haulm the 
Potatoes would not keep.’? The above forms 
part. of a paper which one of the largest 
growers in the kingdom has addressed to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and we may be sure 
that a man in his position would not have 
done so had he not been firmly convinced of 
this method of seed selection, It seems to 
me that this is a matter for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Experiments carefully eon- 
ducted at Wisley for a couple of years with 
a dozen early and late varieties would, I am 
sure, afford satisfaction to Potato growers 
generally. I am now lifting some Sharpe’s 
Express, and am picking out the seed, which 
will be treated in the manner above described. 
I shall also lift some late variety. in August, 
choosing plants that are green and healthy. 
The tubers will be planted by the side of 
those saved in the ordinary way. 
J. CORNHILL, 


The Potato Crop. 


In this neighbourhood the Potato crop, in 
respect of the earlier varieties; has been dis- 
appointing. From almost every quarter come 
complaints of an indifferent yield—indifferent 
alike in quantity and in quality. There has 
heen in some gardens an alarming increase 
of what is known as “ black leg” among 
early Potatoes, and while many attribute this 
disease to low-grade seed it is equally fair to 
assume that the continual rains of spring 
and summer have to a great extent been 
responsible by sonring the soil, especially in 
the case of old gardens overloaded with 
humus as the result of annual and heavy 
applications of manure. My own crop of 
Beauty of Hebron, Victor, and Midlothian 
Barly, usually estimated to keep up a good 
Supply until almost the end of September, is 
almost exhausted owing to the paucity of 


some 





“presence of moisture, will 


tubers of a usable size and to blanks made 
by “ black leg.”? “Disease, too, will have to 
be reckoned with in the case of late varieties 
—indeed, when visiting a garden recently in 
which Potatoes are, as a rule, untsually suc- 
cessful, it was grievous to see that disease 
was, even at this early date, rampant among 
such varieties as King Edward VI1., British 
Queen, The Factor, and- Up-to-Date. The 
owner had begun to cut over the haulm, a 
practice which may have some vyalue, 
although I confess that I am sceptical as to 
that. It may be added that the crop referred 
to was sprayed thoroughly with the orthodox 
mixture upon two oceasions. The outlook in 
the matter of Potatoes is; meantime, suf- 
ficiently Gepressing, and although a_recur- 
rence of favourable weather may, in some in- 
stances, yet save the bulk of the crop, in 
others it is to be feared that it will come too 
late to prevent wholesale loss. =! 

W. McGurroa. © 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





Potato Blight: Advice to Growers. 


Biicut among Potatoes is. increasing, but 
slowly in most districts. The reason for this 
is, in all probability, the continued cold, and: 
if the weather remains cold, but gradually 
becomes drier, there is not so much reason to. 
Tear any. great. amount of damage from 
blight, although there is no doubt that in any 
ease blighted tubers will be common. It 
should be noted, however, that a high tem; 
perature for two or. three days,. and the 
mean «a .rapid 
spread of the disease, and where the haulm 
is still green, and has not “been sprayed, 
efforts should still be made to spray as a pre- 
yentive. The question of removing the haulm 
often exercises the minds of growers. Where 
the haulm is badly diseased if ought to be 
pulled or cut and removed from the drills. 
The reason for this is that the spores of the 
disease are washed off the- leayes to~ the 
ground, and eventually on to the tubers, and 
if the wet continues they will germinate and 
give rise to blighted and ‘‘ rusty ’? specimens. 
Where, however, the attack is but slight it is 
perhaps better to wait until weather con- 
ditions are more ‘settled, as ifthe weather 
becomes dry the green parts of the haulm 
will still do their work of providing food 
material to be stored in the tubers. The 
statement that the disease goes down through 
the stalks to the tubers has -nevyer been 
proved, Where haulm is removed. the 
Potatoes should be left in the ground until 
the skins are set and weather conditions are 
better. Every effort should be made to see 
that the Potatoes are thoroughly dry before 
pitting, as the various rots which are com- 
mon in the pit can seldom do much damage 
unless moisture be present. Where haulm is 
remoyed owing to its being badly diseased it 
may be of advantage to spray the ground 
with Bordeaux mixture or 2 per cent. solu 
tion of copper sulphate. Hither treatment 
will kill the spores and prevent their reach- 
ing the tubers in the ground. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Spraying maincrop Potatces for Pctato 
blight.—The carly .appearance of blight 
amongst Potato crops this year is causing 
alarm amongst Potato growers in all parts of 
the country. The only effective check on the 
disease is spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
(copper sulphate eombined with lime), or with 
3urgundy mixture (copper sulphate combined 
With washing soda), or with some other 
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known ‘and tested fungicide (see Ministry of 
Agriculture’s free leaflet No. 23). Dry sprays 
may also be used, but the results of spraying 
tests carried out under the Ministry’s direc- 
tion show that the use of a fungicide in liquid 
form gives better results than if applied in a 
dry form. It should be remembered that 
spraying is a preventive rather than a cure 
for Potato blight, and needs to be repeated 
several times to be effective. The Ministry 
suggest that crops should be sprayed immedi- 
atcly, and the operation repeated in two or 
three weeks’ time, and again later as appears 
desirable. When the Potato plants have been 
injured by aphis (green fly) the Burgundy 
mixture should not be used, for experience 
has shown that it may do harm rather than 
good if used in such eases. Whilst it is true 


that. spraying is more important in some parts — 


of the country than in others, e.g., in the 
western and rainier parts rather than in the 
drier eastern counties, spraying in any part 
of the country in which disease has” been 
known or is likely to occur is certain to be 
beneficial. Had the Potato crops of Ireland 
been sprayed in 1845 there would have been 
no terrible famine in that year through failure 
of the Potato crop. 7 


' Winter Greens and the wet seassn.—There 
are seyeral lessons which the wet season has 
taught in relation to the growing of Winter 
areens. (1) One is that there is no neces- 
sity to despise ‘small. plants at planting-out 
time, as*some of them have turned out the 
best after all. (2) That it has proved con- 
clusively that ground set apart for Winter 
Greens, and-on which nothing has been grown 
besides. this year, is not ‘‘so much ground 
wasted’ as some of our critical friends 
oecasionally remind us. (8) That it is: not 
always the best policy. to” plant Brussels 
Sprouts between other crops—early Potatoes, 
for example—as on well-manured ground, 
grown on their own, the results are much 
mnore Satisfactory, especially when one bears 


‘in mind that more than any other winter 


crop Brussels do best when given a long 
season of growth unhampered by other 
things. (4) That it is time well spent to dust 
among growing crops of Winter Greens lime 
and isoot in a season like this, when snails 
and slugs are rampant.—WoopBAsTWICcK. 


Potato Edzeli Blue.—Some disappointment 


is being experienced by growers of Potato - 


Edzell Blue this year, both in its cropping 
qualities and the long time before the tubers 
are ready for lifting. I believe Tam correct 
in saying that it was sent out originally as a 
first early, but in some lists it now appears 
among the second earlies, and I so regard it. 
In the spring of last year I went to a local 
dealer for some seed, and while in his shop 
a customer stated that it was weeks behind 
Barly Midlothian the previous year, although 
seed of both was planted at the same time. 
As to its cropping, there is a difference of 
opinion. Others beside myself have-had only 
moderate results, while this season, in other 
localities, I hear. of - heavy crops. ‘The 
retailer somewhat surprised us by saying 


there were on the market at the present time — 


Edzell Blue and Edzell Blue, which meant 
that there are several strains, some good, 
some indifferent.—WoopRASTWICK. 


_ Cabbages.—The ground should-~ be got ~ 


ready -to receive plants of the earliest sow- 
ing. ‘This crop generally does well on ground 
from which a crop of Onions has been taken. 
The soil should be dug deeply and enriched 
with good farmyard manure. It- is a good 
plan to plant the seedlings as thick again in 
the rows as is necessary to allow for failures. 
Plant very firmly. These will be followed in 


, 
? 


due course by plants forming the maincrop, 
for although in_large gardens it is advisable 
to have an early batch, the earliest plants 
are not so likely to stand well through the 
winter, and sometimes run to seed.—E. W. G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





The Hardy Flower Border in Wet Weather. 


THE present season will be memorable not 
only for its excessive rainfall but for its 
abnormally low temperature. When rainfall 
exceeds the average, and when the tempera- 
ture is that usually experienced in May, June, 
and July, the result is what gardeners. call 
* good growing weather.’ “But when there is 
a supernbundance of moisture in combination 
with cold and unseasonable weather it takes 
a stretch of the imagination “to deseribe the 





weather, it has been impossible to afford these 
Plants their needed supports at the proper 
time. Noone can make a workmanlike job of 
tying herbaceous plants when these are drip- 
ping with rain, and when the soil underfoot 
is a quagmire. It is much move satisfactory, 
under such circumstances, to allow the plants 
to settle and find their level in the borders, 
this, after all, being the strictly natural habit 
of such plants, although we have become 


Papaver orientaie Lord Lambourre. 


eonditions as favourable. Growth there is, 
certainly, but it is not the correct description 
of growth—which tends to Goarseness—the 
more robust subjects getting out of hand: 
while in the: case of finer plants there is, in 
a marked degree, a tendency. to straggling 
growth, which detracts’ greatly from the 
appearance of such plants. While these re- 
marks are generally applicable they -are 
especially so to hardy perennials. The con- 
tinuous rainfall has resulted in many Cases in 
an entire absence of satisfactory growth, 
such things as the Chrysanthemum maximum 
family, the Echinops, the Sea Hollies, Del 
phiniums, Phlomises, Helianthuses, and 
Similar plants having produced what may 


correctly be described as rank growth. This, 
too, is accentuated because, owing to the 


aecustomed to see them more or less formally 
supported. 

Another ¢lass of plants is visibly more 
rampant than is- usual—that is,- the Knip- 
hofias. ‘These have made ‘excessive leafage, 
and by reason of the heavy rains the foliage 
(always difficult to keep in bounds) has 
usurped more than its usual spaee, and, in 
some instances, threatens the- welfare of 
plants of less stature in their neighbourhood. 
Another thing is very noticeable, and that is 
the decided Jack of brightness in the colours 
of the flowers. This is by some attributed to 
the superabundance of moisture, but J think 
the washed-out appearance of the blooms is 
less attributable to that reason than to the 
lack -of sunshine. Be that as it may, the 
herbaceous borders are decidedly less attrac- 


tive than usual, and in the ease of Roses and 
Sweet Peas similar shortcomings are to be 
recorded, The season has been an unfortunate 
one in many respects, and where herbaceous 
borders are extensive, and give usually an ex- 
cellent and interesting display, the eflects of 
such a season are very noticeable, 
A ScorTrrisH GARDENER, 





Papaver orientale Lord Lambourne. 
Tus is one of the Oriental Poppies as gor- 
geously apparelled as any of its confréres of 
the EKastern race. It gained an Award of 
Merit at the reeent Chelsea Show by —a 
unanimous vote, when shown by Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield. Probably no new hardy 
plant at that-great flower festival attracted a 
larger number of admirers. It is named in 
compliment to Lord Lambourne, the popular 
President of the Royal Herticultural Society. 
To this new-Oriental Poppy there tis only one 
rival, and that is King George, the twain 
probably at no distant date contesting their 
respective claims for supremacy in the gar- 
den. Full-blooded Britishers both, the con- 
test cannot but arouse a good deal of interest, 
particularly if the day be fine and the time 
not later than mid-June. The new variety is 
so well portrayed in the accompanying: illus- 
{ration that little need be said on the score 
of form. Asa Poppy, it is said to be an im- 
proved King George, though both are charae 
ferised. by intense blood-crimson, Dblack- 
blotched, deeply Jacerated petads, all of which 
are shown, though in reduced size, in the 
illustration. In any ease, it is a variety of 
exceptional ornament, and a-striking novelty 
to boot. A. JENIcINS: 


Sweet Peas. 


AtTiuouan the season has had its drawbacks 
in many ways the excessive wet and the (at 
times) low temperature have not greatly 
interfered with Sweet Peas in these gardens. 
A good number of representative varieties is 
grown, and from the beginning the plants 
made consistent progress. At the time of 
writing (August 9fh) the clumps are well over 
7 feet in height, and full of well-developed 
flowers from base to summit. Certainly, for 
a time, bud dropping was not uneommon. 
This was induced by the cold weather and by 
the persistent rains, but-a few summer-like 
days have worked wonders, and there is now 
an abundance of bloom. The value of Sweet 
Peas for eutting eannot be over-estimated, 
and the varieties can be used either separately 
or in mixture without, in the latter case, any 
fear of the colours Clashing: There is, I ven- 
ture to think, room for more of the darker 
Shades. The majority of newcomers appears 
to tend more and more to pink or pinkish 
and lavender shades. No doubt, in our un- 
certain summers, these colours are bright and 
effective, but it is possible to have too many 
of them, and the ‘obseryant grower must 
admit that, under different names, many of 
{the new yariefies are but replicas of older 


Sweet Peas. Were proof needed of this 
assertion the list of ‘Too much alike” 
varieties given by the National Sweet Vea 


Society, as well as by several of the leading 
trade specialists in their catalogues, would 
provide it. Nevertheless, all Sweet Peas are 
worth growing, and -worth growing well. The 
Spencer type has almost entirely displaced 
the older grandiflora form, and I. cannot: but 
think that this is to be deplored. 


Balmae. W. McG. 





(Violas).—Good stout cut- 
{ines are now available. These will be in- 
serfed in a cold-frame in ordinary garden 
soil to which has been added a good sprinkling 
of silver sand. Beyond protection from heayy 
rains and excessively bad weather in the 
winter, these, when well rooted, will require 
but little attention.—I". W. G. 


Tufted Pansies 








Ostrowskia magnifica. 


DouBTLESS Many would read with interest 
the note by F. W. Gallop, which accompanies 
the illustration of Ostrowskia magnifica in 
GARDENING of Juty 17th, p. 401. It is a valu- 
able note and must encourage those who have 
failed with this noble plant to attempt it 
again. The plant has not a very good record 
behind it in many districts, and it is decidedly 
encouraging to learn that. it does so well in 
the midland counties. It is now many years 
since I first knew this Ostrowskia and paid a 
good deal of attention to its culture in differ- 
ent parts of the country. It has been unsatis- 
factory in many places, and in this area, 
embracing the south-east of Kirkeudbright- 
shire and the west of Dumfriesshire, it has 
given a great deal of trouble. A difficulty, 
and one which appears to be common, is the 
earliness of its growth in spring and its being 
crippled by late frosts, another being that our 
cool summers prevent it from making suffi- 
cient growth to flower. A keen amateur of 
my acquaintance, who was the first to try if 
here, found that the only chance he had of 
flowering it was to cover it with a handlight 
until well on in July. Even this, however, 
failed to give regular results, and he even- 
tually came to the conclusion that the light 
could be turned to better purpose than in 
coddling a pliant, which, noble as it is, was 
unsatisfactory. I tried it in several ways in 
my old garden near the sea in the same area 
with quite unsatisfactory results. It lived 
but did not flower. At that time I was fre- 
quently in correspondence with the late Rey. 
©. Wolley Dod, than whom no one had a more 
extensive knowledge of hardy plants. He 
did not find it satisfactory in his garden at 
Edge Hall, Cheshire, but told me that he had 
seen it very fine in the Thames Valley in 
good soil. It was grown, and grown well, in 
front of one of the glasshouses at Glasnevin 
about that time, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing it there twice, I think. It is not in 
general a success in Seotland, and I therefore 
think that Mr. Gallop’s view that it sueceeds 
better in the colder than in the warmer dis- 
tricts is hardly borne out. I consider a good 
deal depends upon its comparatively late 
starting into growth and to the comparatively 
dry climate. -I question if it is as great a 
success along the west as in the eastern and 
midland counties, -but this plant is> so fine 
that anything which will help to grow it well 
is worth considering. S. ARNOTT. 
Dumfries. 





Herbaceous Borders. 


Ir is to be feared that, during the past four 
or five years, herbaceous borders have, in 
many gardens, got rather out of hand, and 
now show a tendency to wildness. At the pre- 
sent time, therefore, it is advisable—where 
circumstances will permit—to give a look 
round and decide as to the future of these 
borders. Where clumps have attained to an 
unwieldy size these ought to be marked for 
reduction early in winter, and where chotcer 
things have been overgrown or partly 
smothered by their more robust neighbours 
they ought at once to be given breathing 
space. Where herbaceous borders have been, 
more or less, neglected it will be found that 
there is, most likely, a plague of seedling 
Michaelmas Daisies. These grow with great 
vigour, and not only do they usurp the places 
of better things and impoverish the borders, 
but they are usually of no intrinsic value. 
Whenever their blooms show that they are 
Wildings the plants ought to be pulled up or 
they will in turn become the parents of other 
undesirable forms. Other plants which tend 
to increase at the expense of others may be 
instanced in the Achilleas. Whatever the 
merits of A. ptarmica fl.-pl. may be, there is 
no denying the fact that, in some gardens, it 
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becomes a plague, its roots rambling through 
the stools of other plants and through Box 
edgings until it becomes almost as great a 
pest as does Bishopweed. Fiven A. serrata is 
not free from this fault, though it must, in 
fairness, be admitted that it is less rampant 
than A. ptarmica. Whatever may be the ex- 
perience of others, I find that the Sea Hollies 
(Eryngiums) are inclined to get out of hand, 
and, like Asters, to reproduce themselves too 
freely from _ seeds. Seedlings, however, 
usually come fairly true to the parent, and, 
this being so, I fancy it might be a good idea 
to root out the old plants and give the seed- 
lings preference, these making finer plants in 
every Way than those obtained by dividing old 
plants. . The Globe Thistles (Echinops) are 
also offenders in this respect, and, in a less 
degree, the 7naembers of the Chrysanthemum 
maximum family. 

It may not, of course, be possible to over- 
haul all the borders, where these are exten- 
‘sive, in the course of a single season, but where 
plants such as, or similar to, those above 
mentioned are spreading too freely they ought 
to be treated with a free hand as soon as the 
exigencies of other work will permit them to 
be attended to: A ScorTisH GARDENER. 





Raising Carnations from Seed. 


No lover of Carnations can realise -the 
interest obtained from a batch of. seedlings 
until he has raised them, and experienced 
the unexpected successes which are almost 
-certain to attend his or her efforts. The 
layering of, border kinds should only be 
resorted to when the very choicest are to be 
increased. Carnations from seed can be 
raised with very little trouble, and beds filled 
with them become masses of ~beautiful 
flowers during July and August at a quarter. 
the cost of layered plants. Several hundreds 
are raised here annually, and these have been 
a feast of colour for many weeks in spite of 
the incessant rains. Sheaves of flowers are 
produced, and large quantities may be cut for 
the decoration of rooms, ete., without mar- 
ring the effectiveness of the plants. Of 


course, the enthusiast will meet with some . 


failures in the shape of poor singles or poor, 
undecided colours, but these may be removed 
at will without making large gaps in the 
beds. $ 

Many of the singles are brilliant in colour 
and more graceful for vases than some 
double kinds. However, the majority are 
doubles, in colour white, yellow, pink, scarlet, 
purple, indeed, a host of beautiful and varied 
shades, which attract everyone’s attention 
and fill the air with their fragrance. | Such 
satisfaction have these given that I intend 
planting them freely again this year, several 
hundred plants being brought along for this 
purpose. Raised in April, and pricked off 
into boxes or borders when large enough, 
these will be planted in their permanent 
quarters before the end of September—- 
earlier if the beds become available. 

Sort.—The soil should be well broken up 
and given a dressing of short, leafy material, 
together with a sprinkling of lime, wood- 
ashes, and soot, and if the soil is naturally 
heavy an addition of some gritty material 
will be an advantage, for Carnations do not 
like waterlogged soil at any time. The seed- 
ling Carnation is not so fastidious in this re- 
spect as are many of the weil-known border 
varieties. Its constitution is more robust and 
the plants recover from a wet season more 
quickly than named border kinds. 

Seedlings should not be raised too early, 
otherwise the plants become too large in mid- 
winter and the mags of dense foliage holds too 
much moisture which is detrimental to their 
well being. I have raised them in February 
and planted out in June, but this is too early. 
April is the most suitable time for sowing the 
seed. 


~ 
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I feel convinced that we should see more 
of these lovely sweet scented flowers—than we 
do in gardens to-day—if the ease with which 
seedlings can be raised were better known 
and seeds from a reliable house secured. 

BH. MARKHAM, ° 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dahlias.—The display of  Dahlias adds 
much to the autumn attractions of the 
garden, and as these are naturally of a 
succulent nature, and easily snapped by rain, 
the plants should from time to time receive 
attention in respect of securing the shoots 
to the stakes. Side shoots ought to be 
thinned to some extent, and if extra fine 
blooms are required, for exhibition or other- 
wise, disbudding should be practised.— 
W. McG. 


Helianthus decapetaius.—Of the perennial 


Sunflowers with small-sized blooms of use 
for cutting, and not to be despised in the 
border, H. decapetalus has long been known 
and grown. It is said to be six feet high, but 
in poor. soil does not attain much more than 
half that height. In such soils, however, it 
does not show to advantage, seeing that it 
frequents moist woods and the sides of 
streams in its own land—the Northern United 
States and Canada. In a moist position -it 
assumes its true character and: gives finer 
foliage and larger, more substantial and 
longer-lasting flowers. H. decapetalus is of 
light habit with slender stems, smallish 
leaves, and moderately sized light yellow 
blooms in great plenty from August onwards. 
It has the fault, common to many perennial 
Sunflowers, of spreading too much at the 
root. The plants ought :to be lifted every two 
years or so, divided and replanted in fresh 
soil, retaining the outer growths in preference 
to the central weaker crowns.—DUMFRIES. 


The Double Rocket.—There are hardy plants 
searcely worth taking in hand, unless. the 
natural soil is to their liking or its deficiencies 
are counteracted by thoroughly good culture. 
The Double Rocket is one of these. In loamy 
ground, inclined to the heavy side, it is at its 
best and isa fine ornamental hardy plant, but 
in light porous soils it has a poor appearance, 
unless special measures are taken to ensure 
longevity and vigour. A hot, dry period after 
flowering will frequently reduce the resisting 
powers of this hardy plant and so lower its 





vitality that it falls a prey to the vicissitudes ~ 


of our winter climate. It is-this liability to 
die that causes this Rocket to be much less 
grown than would otherwise be the case. In 
order to counteract this tendency to die ouf, 
the plants must receive attention from the 
time the’ blooms fade. They should be 
mulched and well watered ina dry time. This 
involves labour, but those who cannot or do 
not care to give this special attention had 
better leave it alone. It is, however, worthy 
of good culture.—J. CoRNHILL: 


liollyhocks, old plants.—There is no gain in 
keeping old plants of Hollyhocks. To: leave 
them to themselves means that the blossoms 
deteriorate, and, what is equally bad, the 
immediate ground becomes infested with 
suckers which are not easy to eradicate. 
Besides this, the soil gets into an impoverished 
and bad condition, and it is when this state 
of things is allowed that the disease—for 
which there is no real ecure—shows itself. <I 
have yet to learn that there is a better way 
than treating Hollyhocks as biennials, if fine 
flowers are desired. It is unwise to plant on 
the same place for long in succession, as few 
things ‘‘take out of the ground’’~ more 
than these stately flowering plants.” Old 
colonies should certainly be grubbed up 
directly they have done flowering, the soil 
turned up rough for the winter, given a dress- 
ing of lime, and be well manured subsequently 
before anything else is planted.—LEanHuRsT. 
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The propagation of the summer-bedding 
plants will now be commenced in order to 
inaintain stocks of the various things. VPelar- 
gonium cuttings are best put into boxes. Use 
light, sandy soil, which should be made very 
firm in the boxes. This will ensure hard, 
sturdy growth that will winter well. After 
inserting the cuthings they should be. well 
watered and placed in an open, sunny posi- 
tion, where they may remain until it is neces- 
sary to remove them indoors for the winter. 
Cuttings of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Ver- 
benas, Ageratum, Heliotrope, ete., will be put 
in as they become available.—I*.. W. G. 
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mainly held in Holland. It has larger and 
more starry flowers than the typical A. apen- 
nina as generally seen, and flowers of a good 
but not flamboyant purple.—S. ARNOTT. 


Colchisum speciosum album.—It is not yet 
too late to plant the Colechicums, or Meadow 


_Saffrons, for blooming this autumn, although 


I prefer July planting. Colchicum speciosum 
album is a great beauty with big Tulip-like 
flowers of almost ivory-white and of great 
substance. I like to plant deeply—s inches to 
6 inches—in good soil so as to secure strong 
growth.—S. ARNOTT. 


Papaver orientale Princess Ena, ~ 





Cold frames.—No one has ever too many of 
these, and at the present time they form ex- 
eellent places in which to keep Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias for-winter bloom- 
ing, and such things as Poinsettias and 
3egonias for late autumn work will, for some 
time yet, do quite well in cold frames. The 
occupants of such frames must be carefully 
and regularly aired and watered. 


Anemone apennina purpurea.—Attention 
of intending planters of the dwarfer hardy 
Anemones may well be directed to the purple- 
flowered yariety of Anemone apennina, listed 
as A. apennina purpurea. It was introduced 
some years before the war, but it has not been 
readily obtainable owing to the stocks being 


Erigervon B. Ladhams is a good border plant 
of excellent habit and makes-a good mass in 
a border of hardy plants. « It. is about two 
feet high in a border of good loam and gives 
a profuse display of its pretty clear saimon- 
rose flowers for a considerable time in sum- 
mer and autumn. This Erigeron is quite 
hardy.—S. ARNOTT. 

Crocus pulchellus.—Autumn-flowering Cro- 
cus species may still be planted for blooming 
this year, and among the prettiest, though not 
the largest, is Crocus pulchellus. It has 
smallish flowers of a delightful shade of 
pearl-blue, varying to white and lined with a 
deeper colour on the exterior, It should have 
a sunny, sheltered place and may be planted 
two inches deep in light soil.—S. Arnott. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


_ e. 
Hedychium Gardnerianum. 

To those responsible for conservatory decora- 
tion during the late summer this plant, 
though ranking with the older ones, is very 
useful. It was introduced to this country 
from the Himalaya in 1819, and was for some 
time afterwards thought to require stove 
treatment. Eventually, however, due no 
doubt to travellers bringing more details of 
the nature of the climate of its origin, these 
conditions proved to be unnecessary... In fact, 
in the south-west it is comparatively hardy, 
and in less favourable districts a vinery or 
an intermediate house suits it admirably. In 
habit of growth it may be likened to a giant 
Canna, annual growths being sent up to 
5 feet high, and furnished almost from the 
base with grey-green leaves, each 18- inches 
long and 6 inches wide. The flower-spike 
appears at the apex usually in Auguet, and 
averages a foot in length. The flowers are of 
a pale lemon colour with crimson styles, and 
they are deliciously scented. In the dis- 
tricts mentioned the growths are cut down to 
the ground by very little frost, but if the 
roots are protected with strawy litter new 
ones appear in spring. Under glass the 
Hedychium may be planted out in a mixture 
of loam and peat, in a light position not too 
far from the roof glass. In pots it requires 
a fair amount of room; and a well-drained, 
rich soil. After flowering, and throughout 
the winter, the roots are best kept on the dry 
side, in a temperature between 50 degs. and 
do degs. Repotting when necessary should 
take place in early spring, and the stock may 
be increased by division of the roots at that 
time # desirable. When in full growth 
slightly warmer conditions, in a moist 
atmosphere, and in the full light, are needed, 
together with plenty of water and_ liberal 
feeding as growth advances. Red spider is 
its greatest enemy, hence the necessity of 
frequent syringing of the foliage on the under- 
side, and occasional sponging with a 
nicotine insecticide. For associating with 
sub-tropical plants in the flower garden it is 
also useful, provided it is never allowed to 
suffer from want of moisture. There are 
many other forms of Hedychium, but the 
above and H. coronarium, with handsome 
white flowers, are the most popular. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A shrubby Bellflower.—This is Campanula 
Vidali, a native of the Azores, which, apart 
from being so distinct from all the other 
members of the genus, requires the tempera- 
ture of a greenhouse for-its successful eul- 
ture. It is. particularly valuable from the 
fact that it flowers during the latter part of 
the summer, when some of the occupants of 
the greenhouse are getting past their best. 
This Campanula forms a stout, woody stem 
a few inches in height. From this stem side 
branches are pushed out in an almost hori- 
zontal manner at first, but rising somewhat 
as they lengthen. The upper part of the 
shoot is elongated into a raceme of blossoms, 
the whole reaching a height of 18 inches to 
2 feet, or even more. The individual blooms, 
of an ivory-white tint, and of a thick, wax- 
like texture, are of an elongated bell shape, 
curiously constricted in the middle. Another 
noticeable feature is that there is a marked 
ring of orange colour around the base of the 
interior of the flower. In particularly 
favoured districts this Campanula will stand 
the winter out of doors, but, generally speak- 
ing, it must be regarded as a greenhouse 
plant. Under favourable conditions it will 
ripen seeds readily, from which young plants 
can be easily raised. The most satisfactory 
plan is to treat the plant as a_ biennial.— 
K. RW. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Oncidiums. 


Tue genus Oncidium is a large one, and con- 
ains a number of varieties with large, hand- 
some flowers, while from a horticultural 
standpoint they are of exceptional value and 
interest. They are distributed over a wide 
area, and for this reason some of the species 
enjoy the conditions prevailing in the warm 
1ouse, others need cool treatment with the 
Odontoglossums, while many can be grown 
in an intermediate temperature of from 55 
degs. to 65 degs. Fahr. These figures will 
fluctuate according to the season, and when 
he weather is very cold 48 degs. or 50 degs. 
will do no harm, while with sun-heat the 
figures quoted ean go higher with advantage, 
rvovided the atmosphere is kept fairly moist 
and air isadmitted freely. All the Oncidiunis 
nentioned in this note require intermediate 
reatment, and embrace some of the best in 
cultivation. One of the most noteworthy is 





ONCIDIUM VARICOSuM, Which produces large 
arching ssapes of yellow flowers. In the 
variety known as Rogersi the blade-of the 
lip is often 2 inehes acress, and whenever 
possibie this form should) be procured... O. 
varicosum was first known. in 18357, but was 
not introduced to Huropean’ gardens_ until 
1845, when it came from the province of Sian 
Paulo, Brazil. The variety Rogersi first ap- 
peared in the collection of Dr. Rogers. of 
Mast Grinstead, and was given a First-Class 
Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in December, 1858. >The -variety -Charles- 
worthi was similarly honoured in 1902. O. 
varicosum and its varieties usually flower 
during the autumn and winter. 

QO. crispuM.—This, which has rich chestnut- 
hrown biooms, flowers at various periods of 
the year, buf usually during the summer. 
The wariety O. c. grandifl6rum cwined a 
Iirst-class Certificate in. May, 1887, while 
O. c marginatum also won distinction at the 
same time. The Shrubbery variety received 
an Award of Merit in- July, 1905, when ex- 
hibited by the late Mr. Ogiivie, of Oxford. 

O. Forsrsr.—On account of the yellow. 
border of all the floral segments this hand- 
some Orchid is often called the ‘* gold-laced 
Orchid.’ This golden-yellow margin is very 
effective in combination with the rich chest- 
nut-brown which constitutes the principal 
coiour of the flower. It blooms during the 
autumn, and was discovered on the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil in 1837, and flowered the 
following year in the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford, Woburn. When shown before 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1868 by 
Messrs. Veitch it gained a First-class Certi- 
ficate. 

QO. GARDNERT.—This was discovered about 
{he same time as the preceding, and is con- 
sidered by some authorities to be a natural 
hybrid between O. Forbesi and O. dasytyle. 
The sepals and petals are rich brown barred 
With yellow, while the showy lip is bright 
yellow with a.margin of red-brown and 
yellow markings. Messrs. Bull, of Chelsea, 
received a First-elass Certificate for it in 
ISSL from the Royal Hortieultural Society. 

QO. MANTINI is also a natural hybrid’ be- 
tween -O. Forbesi and O. Marshallinnuin. 
Like the parents, it is a handsome plant, the 
flowers yellow, marked with rieh chestnut- 
brown. It blooms in winter, and is a native 
of Brazil, having been first shown in 1888. 

O. MARSHALLIANUM.—This is an early sum- 
mMer-flowering species from the Organ Moun- 
tains, Brazil. The tall branched seapes 
produce yellow flowers barred with reddish- 
brown, while the large spreading lip is bright 
yellow, the base spotted with orange-red, It 
Was first introduced in 1885, and when shown 
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three years later by Mr. W. Marshall it was 
awarded a First-class Certificate by- the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


O. SARCODES was often met with in collee- 
tions a few years ago. Its spikes of chestnut- 
brown and yellow flowers are always admired 
in spring and early summer. It was intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1849. 


QO. cHrrrorpuoruM.—This is a dwarf species 
quite distinct from any of the preceding, and 
although the buttercup-yeilow blooms —are 
comparatively small, a well-flowered example 
is always appreciated. It should be grown in 
a shallow pan and the growths set rather 
closely together, then when the plant is in 
b-oom a fine effect is produced. O. cheiro- 
phorum -wias. discovered by -Warscewicz in 
1S48_and 1$49 in Colombia, and flowered for 
the first time in Europe in 1852. This is a 
very pretty little Orchid and flowers about 
November. ; ¢ 

O. ALLISSIMUM Was one of the first Onci- 
diums known, having been originally intro- 
dueed to Kew in 1793 from the West Iydies. 
About forty years later an importation was 
received by Messrs. Loddiges, of “Hackney. 
It is not largely grown, the flowers, which 
are pale yellow blotched with chestnut-brown, 
not being so showy as in O. crispum, etc., 
but, nevertheless, a weli-flowered example is 
attractive. The flower-spikes are often 4 feet 
to 5 feet in length, and have a branching 
habit. 

CULTIVATION.—Th2 Oncidiums referred to 
present no difficulties in regard to cultiva- 
tion, but if will be necessary to observe a few 
details, especialy as to repotting, which must 
be-earried out at the proper time, Ags 
Oncidiums flower at different periods of the 
year the repotting will, in consequence, have 
to be done at intervals. The common error 
in many gardens is to repot or top-dress all 
the Orchids in spring, irrespective of type or 
condition of growth. Each subject must be 
studied, and when the new shoots are abou: 
to push out roots, then any repotting must he 
carried out. Over-potting must be euarded 
against, and the receptacles must be filled to 
one-third of their. depth with drainage. The 
rooting medium should consist of Osmunda 
fibre, partly-deeayed Oak or Beech leaves, and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, to 
vhich are added sufficient crushed erocks to 
render the whole porous. The fibre is cut up 
into inch lengths, and the leaves are rubbed 
through a half-inch mesh_- sieve, the dust 
also being remoyed by a finer mesh sieve, 
leaving a light, flaky material appreciated by 
many Orchids. The compost is thoroughly 
mixed a few days prior to its being required. 
When repotting, the soil “is pressed fairly 
firm and brought up level with the rim of 
the pot. On no account should” the soil or 
plant be elevated, for that method is a thing 
of the past, and was responsible for many 
Orchids deteriorating through lack of mois- 
ture during the growing period. Careful 
watering is needed. for a few weeks after 
disturbance until root action is vigorous, then 
the suppiy can be increased and given. fre- 
quently “until the psenudo-bulbs are fully 
matured. Plants not disturbed must be well 
Supplied wilh water throughout their erow- 
ing season, but onee the pseudo-bulbs are de- 
veloped only suffisient need be given to main- 
fain them in a plump and rigid condition. 
While the foliage is tender sn occasional 
examination must be made for thrips, and, 
when seen, the house should be fumigated at 
oneo. Shade will be needed from all st rong 
sunshine, and air, chiefly frem the bottom 
ventilaiors, must be admitted on all favour- 
able occasions. The atmosphere, especially 
through the summer, is kept moist by damp- 
ing tlre floors, stages, and walls twice or 
thrice daily, while a light spray overhead 
will be beneficial during a spell of - hot 


weather. : 
WB. 
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FRUIT. 


Outdoor Peaches and Nectarines. 


Amonca the many things in outdoor garden- 
ing likely to be detrimentally affected by the 
greatly increased cost and consequent short- 
age of labour are Peaches and Nectarines, 
and evidence is not wanting that in many 
places the trees show unmistakable signs of 
deterioration. . This is not surprising, be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that these par- 
ticular fruits require the maximum of care 
amd attention to ensure clean, healthy foliage 
and first-class crops. 

The above conclusions were brought 
forcibly to mind the other day, when; called 
in to advise as to the retention of trees on a 
south wall, with foliage absolutely erippled 
by thrips and. aphides. All the trees were 
handicapped by a wretched stock, and IL 
Strongly advised their removal, because, 
although such trees will linger on for many 
years, the lack of vitality renders them 
peculiarly susceptible to the many enemies of 
these fruits. The question of replanting was 
then considered, and as there was’no_ prob- 
ability of an increased staff, and the garden 
was under-manned, if was suggested that it 
was hardly advisable to do this with Peaches 
and Nectarines, at Jeast when the necessity 
for much care and attention was essential to. 
them. The owner said this was impossible, 
and he would rather substitute something 
good in the way of fruit trees not requiring 
quite so much attention to perfect good fruit. 
I strongly advised some of the best Pears and 
Plums. Of course, one realises that these, 
quite as much, in a way, as the Peaches 
and Nectarines, require care and skilled 
attention to get good fruit, but in their case 
very much less time is spent in securing the 
same results. To those who remember the 





‘Peaches and Nectarines growing in the best 


gardens their loss will be regrettable, but. it 
is far better to let them go when the inability 
to do them well is reaiised than to be con- 
fronted with a lot of neglected, miserable 
trees, 

I noted above the condition of trees in- 
spected, in the way of bad stocks, and only 
those who have to deal with such trees know 
how extremely difficult it is to keep them in 
a clean, healthy state. From the first Durst- 
ing of the leaf-buds until the fruit is cleared 
one has to be always on the watch for 
enemies. Again, in nearly all districts some 
kind of protection § is necessary for the 
blossom, and later, when the fruit is 
approaching the ripening stage, traps have to 
he set and carefully watched if earwigs are 
troublesome. One does not like to be pessi- 
mhistic over thece things, but with the present 
state of labour it is difficult to see how 
Peaches and Nectarines are -likely to he 
grown satisfactorily outs‘de. seis Os bee <i 

Hlardiwick. 


_—_—_—— 


Strawberry beds.—Immediately after the 
nets are removed it is a good plan to Clean 
down the beds, remove the mulch, cut off 
runners, and pull out weeds. Finally, the 
hoe ought to be ran pretty deeply between 
the Ines in order to loosen and-aerate the 
soil which, between tramping and the con- 
tinual wet weather, is rather sodden and run 
together. When this preliminary cleaning is 
attended to at this time it is much more easily 
done than when the runners and weeds are 
allowed 10° remain until. what may be con- 


sidered a more convenient season and when - 


the weather niay be less favourable. Those 
who intend to destroy existing beds, or parts 
of these, will find that ground cleared of the 
plants will be very servieeable for the plant- 
ing of winter or spring srassicas, which will 
do well in the firm, vieh ground. In the event 
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of new plantations being considered, the 
quarter ought to be prepared. Such a quarter 
may be found, if the site be satisfactory, in 
that. vacated by early Potatoes, much, of 
course, depending on the way in which it-has 
been previously manured as to whether the 
addition of further supplies may be necessary. 
In any event, it is best to err on the lavish 
side in this respect. 


Plum Monarch. 
Tris is a -hardy, free-bearing variety, and 
possesses a robust and vigorous constitu- 
tion. It succeeds well either as a standard, 
bush, or as a trained tree on a wall or fence, 
the finest fruits being borne by trees grown 
in the last-named form. Its free-cropping 
character was soon recognised by market and 
private growers alike, and it is much grown 
by both. ~The size and colour of the fruit, in 
addition to the variety being such a heavy 
cropper, are, of course, ils great. recom- 


mendation from a market point of view, 
while the fact of its beiug an excelent cook- 
ing Plum, and one which hangs well for some 
time after it arrives at maturity, without the 
skin splitting in wet weather, renders it 
valuable for private purposes. Some fruit- 
tree traders list Monarch as being both a 
kitehen and table fruit, but I have never 
found it quite good enough for the dessert. 
Phe fruits ave lurge, roundish-oval in shape, 
purplish-blue in colour, the skin being covered 
with a dense grey bloom. AG. 





Fruit walis.—The summer pruning and 
training of wall trees ought now to be pushed 
along. Afterwards ‘the summer growths upon 
young trees.in the open cau be dealt with and 
thinned as may appear to be judicious. 
Apples on Paradise and Pears on Quince will 
be nothing the worse of a mulch, even 
although>the season has been a noteworthy 
one in respect of abnormal rainfall’ The 
application of a mulch in such cases will re- 
sult inthe formation of surface roots—always 
very useful in the case of all kinds of fruit 


_trees.—W. McG. 
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dJam-making when Sugar is Scarce. 


Wira the present price and’ short supply it 
is necessary to economise considerably in the 
amount of sugar used for making jam. 
Glucose can be thoroughly recommended as a 
sugar substitute when used in the propor- 
tion suggested in paragraphs below, because 
—(a) it is cheaper; (0) it will yield an equiva- 
lent weight in jam; (c) it will reduce the 
tendency of jams to crystallise (sugar-coat). 

‘The best kind of glucose for jim-making is 
in syrup form, and is known as Corn syrup 
or Corn sugar. Glucose chips do not yield 
such satisfactory results as glucose syrup, 
and are not recommended, 

SELECTING AND PREPARING THE FRUIT.—See 


that the fruit to be used is in clean and sound 


condition. Do not use over-ripe fruit; it is 


better that it should be slightly under-ripe. 
Wash well in cold water, with the exception 
of soft fruits like Raspberries, Strawberries, 
ete, These would lose a great deal of flavour 


Plum Monarch, 


if so treated. .Preparation of fruit varies 
somewhat according to the kind—e.g., Goose- 
berries should be topped and tailed, Currants 
lightly shredded from their stalks, Rhubarb 
skinned and cut into pieces of a uniform size, 
and the hulls should be removed from Rasp- 
berries. 


JAM-MAKING WITH CEUCOSE AND SUGAR.—- 
Glucoce cannot be used alone as a substitute 
for sugar. It should only be used with sugary, 
and then only up to the proportion of one- 
third of the quantity of the latter. The com- 
hined quantity ef sugar and glucose should 
be equal to that of fruit when wunder-ripe 
fruit is used. With ripe fruit the quantity of 
glucose should be slightly less. Put the fruit 
into a preserving-pan and add just suflicient 
water to break down the texture when. the 
fruit becomes heated; ripe fruit requires less 
water than green fruit. Add the sugar and 
stir until completely dissolved. Add the 
glucose (Corn syrup) after the sugar erystals 
have all been dissolved. Boil rapidly, stir- 
ring briskly to prevent burning. The point 
at. which boiling may. be stopped can be 








ascertained by testing a little of the jam on 
a cold plate; if there is no sign of its be- 
coming firm om cooling, keep on the boil until 
a “set’’? is obtained. Over-boiled jam is 
usually too stiff and solid, and consequently 
is not so appetising as when correctly boiled. 
When poured into jars the jam should be 
covered as scon as it is cold either with 
Waxed paper or a thin sheet of paper dipped 
in brandy or other spirit. The jars should 
then be tied down tightly with parchment 
paper and stored in a cool, dry place. 

POINTS TO WATCH TO AVOID FAILURE.—(1) 
Over-ripe fruit makes jam of poor con- 
sistency. It must be boiled longer and thus 
to a less weight. Jam made from it is there- 
fore more expensive. (2) When using glucose 
add it after the sugar has. dissolved. 
Glucose has a tendency to burn if added too 
soon. (35) Do not use more than one-third 
glucose to the weight of sugar. Ripe fruit 
must not have as much glucose in proportion 
to sugar—i.e., use less than one-third.- (4) 





Ripe fruit requires slightly less sugur—i.e., if 
using 6 1b. of very ripe fruit use 5 Ib. of sugar 
and glucose. (5) The pan should be net more 
than half full when all the ingredients are 
added. This allows for rapid boiling. (6) 
Boil quickly; do not simmer. . Correct boil- 
ing will produce slightly less jam in weight 
than the total of fruit and sugar together put 
in. (7) Allow the jam to cool down thoroughly 
before placing covers on jars. 


SUGGESTED RECIPES.—Gooseberry jam, with 
sugar and glucose :—S [b. green Gooseberries, 
little water (to brenk down texture), 6 Ib. 
sugar, 2 Ib. glucose; weight when finished, 
approximately 142 lb. Plum jam, with sugar 
and glucose :—S8 Jb. under-ripé Plums (Per- 
shore. (egg) Plums are the best for this pur- 
pose), little water (to break down texture), 
6 lb. sugir, 2 Jb. glucose; weight -when 
finished, approximately 122 Ib. With ripe 
fruit use 13 Ib. of glucose and 6 lb, sugar. If 
no glucose is used the weight of sugar when 
added should be approximately equal to that 
of the fruit.—Leaflet No. 354, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Morello Cherries if required for bottling 
should be gathered when perfectly dry and 
before they are too ripe. The fruits should 
not be pulled, but snipped off with a pair of 
scissors leaving a portion of the stalks at- 
tached to them. Where this fruit is appre- 
ciated for the dessert the finest should be left 
to hang to become fully ripe. Any trees 
which are stripped of fruit should, after the 
removal of the nets, be well cleansed if black 
fly has been rife, and the growths, if neces- 
sary, fastened back to wall or trellis. Where 


Apricets succeed they will now be ripening. 
The small fruited varieties, in addition to 
their value for preserving and for the making 
of tarts, are admirably adapted for bottling. 
For bottling it is necessary to gather them 
before they become ripe enough for eating. 
Moor Park is> the best and~ most ‘richly 
flavoured variety for dessert and should be 
allowed, as well as other large fruited varie- 
ties, to become perfectly ripe before gather- 
ing. Woodlice are ofttimes a great pest and 
are very partial to Apricots. Steps must 
therefore be taken to trap and destroy them, 
and the same with regard to wasps, of which, 
happily, but few have so far been observed. 


Plums, especially some of the Gage varie- 
ties, will also soon be fit for bottling. sater 
ripening varieties should be amply protected 
from birds and insects. THarly ripening des- 
sert Apples and Pears are best allowed to 
mature on the trees and gathered as required, 
but heavily-laden trees of cooking Apples of 
early kinds, such as Lord Suffield, Lord Gros- 
venor, Potts’ Seedling, Early Victoria, etce., 
may be relieved of the largest fruits for pre- 
sent use to allow of the remainder attaining 
a larger size. If not already done, autumn 
fruiting Raspberries should be netted. 


Kitchen garden.—Sow Red Dutch Cabbage 
seed now in drills one foot apart. Sow thinly 
as fhe plants are not usually required for 
setting out until spring, and this will prevent. 
them becoming drawn. The sowing of Early 
London, Waicheren and Early Giant Cauli- 
flowers should be no longer delayed and in 
due course provide a frame or frames, into 
which to prick them off. Look carefully 
after young Cabbage seedlings now well above 
ground and see they do not get preyed upon 
by slugs, ete. Make another and a good sow- 
ing of Winter White and Bath Brown Cos 
Lettuces to stand the winter. 


Autumn sewn Onions require dry weather 
and sunshine to finish them off. As soon as 
the tops are yellow pull up the bulbs and lay 
them out in full sun to dry. Spring’ sown 
Onions are in many instances still in full 
growth, but given dry weather and with 
plenty of sun, the bulbs will quickly attain 
full growth and commence ripening off. 


Flower garden.—The wet weather has had 
an adverse influence on most subjects in this 
department and everything stands in need of 
drier conditions and more warmth. Many 
plants in herbaceous borders have grown in- 
ordinately tall and require extra support, but 
with more favourable weather conditions the 
autumn display will make amends for the 
disappointment of the past few weeks. Keep 
dead flowers and foliage picked off and ply the 
hoe frequently between the groups of plants 
and make all look as neat as possible. Cut 
Lavender before the flowers are too fully 
expanded and dry either in the sun or indoors. 
Cut out the oldest of the wood in 


Roses of the rambling types and tie in 
a not too formal manner the current season’s 
shoots, which in many instances are extra 
vigorous. AW. 


Midland Counties, 


Apricots.—All trees now having been 
divested of the fruit should have a good wash- 
ing with soapy water, or Quassia compound. 
Bxamine the borders and if the roots are 
found to be dry give a thorough watering. 
Keep the seeondary shoots pinched back to 
the first leaf and shorten any robust shoots 
on young trees in preference to pruning them 
in winter. 


Plums generally in these gardens are a very 
heavy crop. Many varieties are ripening fast 
and have been protected from birds. 
up to the present do not appear so numerous 
as in some seasons, but they may be trouble- 
some later. Choice dessert fruits may be pro- 
tected from wasps by small muslin bags, or 
the whole tree may be enclosed in wasp-proof 
netting. 


Strawberries.—The “showery weather has 
been very favourable to the growth of young 
plants recently put out. Continue to remove 
all runners as fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the plants. 
It is an excellent plan to set out a few rows 
of plants for supplying runners for next 
seagon, whether for forcing in pots, or form- 
ing new plantations. The ground should be 
well prepared by deuble digging and manuring 
setting out the plants in rows one foot apart, 
with about nine inches between the plants in 
the rows. All flower spikes must be removed 
during the season. 


Cyclamens.—A sowing has been made to 
produce plants that, will flower early in the 
winter of next year. The seeds are sown 1n 
well-drained pans filled with a compost of 
good loam, a liberal quantity of leaf-mould, 
and sufficient coarse sand to ensure free 
drainage. Press the soil moderately firm and 
dibble in the seeds about one inch apart and 
not more than a quarter of an inch deep. 
Cover the surface with a thin layer of finely- 
sifted cocoa-nut fibre, to prevent rapid 
evaporation, and keep the surface free from 
moss. The pans may at first be placed in a 
frame having a temperature of not less than 
fifty degs. In about a fortnight transfer the 
pans to. a warm and moist position in the pro- 
pagating or intermediate house. Later sow- 
‘ings should be placed in heat at once. In 
winter the temperature should not be allowed 
to fall below sixty degs., or rise above seventy 
degs., and the more evenly the heat can be 
maintained the better. Cyclamen seed ger- 
minates very slowly and unevenly, plants 
sometimes coming up after others have made 
a good start. When seedlings are large 
enough for removal, carefully transfer to very 
small pots, taking eare nof to insert them too 
deeply. Keep the plants near the glass and 
shade from bright sunshine. 


Celery in various stages.of growth is look- 
ing remarkably well. SJarefully remove all 
the surplus side-growths and attend to blanch- 
ing. It is a great mistake to attempt to 
blanch too much of each stem at one tine. 
About every succeeding ten days a small por- 
tion of fine soil should be added, taking care 
that the whole of the leaf-stalks are drawn 
tightly together and the soil placed firmly. 
As a preventive of the Celery fly, which often 
makes its appearance.in- the autumn, ‘the 
plants should be well dusted with fresh soot 
twice a week. 


Celeriac must receive every encouragement 
to grow to a large size ready for lifting by the 
early autumn. It is scarcely possible to give 
this vegetable too much water, and manure 
in some form should be given liberally. ‘Keep 
the surface soil about the plants frequently 
stirred with the Dutch hoe. F.W.G. 
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Plant houses.—_If, for any reason, Arum 
Lilies should be required at an early date, 
those plants which went to rest, or which 
were planted out early may now be repotted. 
All of the old soil may safely be cleared away 
and, at the same time, the small and weak 
o*sets can be removed. If Arum Lilies are 
to be done well in comparatively small pots, 
turfy loam of a good quality is needed and the 
drainage should be well attended to. During 
the growing season it is hardly necessary to 
say that Arum Lilies must have plenty of 
moisture and when the pots are full of roots 
liquid manure, or-soot water, can be given 
freely. Achimenes and Tydeas appear to 
have gone out of favour of late years, but 
that they are very useful at this season ean- 
not be denied. They are very effective in 
baskets, in pots, or in pans, and during their 
season of activity the plants respond to weak 
but regular doses of stimulants. Gesneras 
intended for early winter work will now be 
comfortable in a warm pit, and these are use- 
ful in. 5-inch pots. Gesnera cinnabarina 
and G. zebrina are still as good as any of the 
hybrid forms. One misses from most of the 
stove houses of the present time the-Grotons, 
Dracaenas, and Caladiums of pre-war days, 
but where these may still linger, or where a 
fresh beginning has been made with these 
useful fine foliaged plants, thrips are very 
liable to attack the leaves if there is not sufli- 
cient moisture in the atmosphere, or if the 
temperature is variable. -It is surprising 
where insect pests come from—fumigation or 
vaporising never seems to make a clean sweep 
of them. The days are beginning to shorten 
noticeably, and watering must be more care- 
fully done, especially in the case of freshly 
repotted or of valuable plants. Cuttings: of 
many of the stove plants will now root readily 
in a close propagating pit—whieh, however, 
must be daily opened fora time to permit of 
the-escape of condensed moisture. 

Lavender and Rosemary.—If it is proposed 
to renew beds of Lavender or of Rosemary a 
bed ought now to be prepared in a-cold frame 
situated ina slightly shaded place. Take the 
cuttings, if possible, with a heel, and insert 
firmly in somewhat sandy soil. . Water the 
cuttings well, and keep the sashes close, 
shading in the event of bright sun, for a few 
days. Afterwards ventilate as beeomes neces- 
sary. 

Cyclamens.—Sceeds of Cyclamens ought now 
to be sown in pans or boxes.. Use sandy soil 
of a rather light description, placing-the pans 
or boxes in a house where, at night, there will 
always be a little warmth. Corms- of last 
seagson’s raising can now be-shaken out of the 
pots in which they haye been resting and re- 
potted in bulk. In a general way, pots five 
inches or six inches in diameter will be 
large enough, but later if any plants show 
decided promise they may be repotted into 
eight-inch. pots. 

Vegetable garden.—Should there be any 
doubt as to whether a sufliciency of Leeks and 
of Celery has been planted no time ought now 
to. elapse before the necessary quantity of 
either, or both, is got out. A few more Gauli- 
flowers can be planted and a last lot of: 
Brussels Sprouts. Previously planted trenches 
of Celery ought to be kept free from weeds— 
a difficult matter in a season such as this— 
and as cleaning is being done the basal 
growths can be removed from the stems.-This 
will save time when earthing up becomes due. 
There has, so far, been too little sun for 
French Beans and these are later than usual. 
Let the pods be gathered in quite a young 
state in order to permit of the later crop 
having a fair chance in the event of more 
favourable weather. If these pods are not 
required in the kitchen they can easily be 
preserved for winter use by bottling or by 
pickling. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 
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Honey at Horticultural Exhibitions. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Weather of a most dis- 
appointing character for bee-keeping, the 
honey section does not drop out of the sche- 
dule of horticulture shows. There is poor 
competition, however, and from what I have 
seen the ‘‘ exhibits’? have not. been up to a 
good standard. Let me add that my experi- 
ence does not extend beyond local shows, but 
these after all are those which in largest 
measure reflect the condition of the bee- 
keeping industry. ; 

Personally I am not very satisfied with the 
rules and regulations which govern the ex- 
hibition of honey. I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss exhaustively this important matter, but 
one or two facets with which I am acquainted 
Inay be mentioned in order to support my 
contention that the rules under which a bee- 
keeper competes at many shows need drastie 
revision. 

For instance, does it seem the right thing 
that run honey of a previous year should be 
allowed to compete in a current year? The 
same question may be asked with reference 
to section honey. In regard to section honey, 
Iam well aware that for sections to retain 
their first excellence they must be most care- 
fully kept in a suitable temperature. This, 
however, can be done, and is done, often. At 
one of my most important honey shows in 
England some years ago I came across a win- 
ner who showed his remarkably fine sections 
year after year and -always won prizes. 
Speaking for myself, I should not feel at all 
inclined to enter in a ‘‘sections’’ class with 
this competitor. Few bee-keepers would stand 
any chance against him. 

Returning to the matter of run honey, it 
certainly cannot be right for a man, who has 
no bees at all, having lost them through 
disease, or otherwise, to enter the lists. Yet 
I know of such a case. Further, this season 
an instance has been brought to. my notice of 
a prize winner gaining his success with run 
honey of last year, he having none to extract 
this year. Turning to honey in. shallow 
frames, a glaring instance of the need of some 
standard rules for honey exhibitions has come 
under my notice. In this case, the overlap of 
lace paper was a good inch, or inch and a 
quarter, and was, withal, not free from messy 
finger marks. What surprised me, however, 
more than all was the fact that the frame 
itself had not been cleaned of propolis. The 
top, bottom and ends were thick with it, but 
it had been concealed with the aid of paper 
pasted on the glass. Now surely he cleanli- 


ness of the wood should be seen to, and as ~ 


much as possible of the face of the honey- 
comb should be visible. Why, in a shallow 
frame, any lace paper at all on its exhibition 
ease should be allowed, I fail to see. The 
competitor, in this case, with this most faulty 
frame of honey-comb, as I should judge it, 
earried off a first prize. The second prize 
winner exhibited a frame with three-eighth 
inch lace paper, in a glazed exhibition case, 
having a glass top showing a well-seraped 
top bar and everything clean and neat. His 
comb was not quite so level as his fellow com- 
petitor’s, but it was filled to the edges better—- 
both had several cells uncapped—and there 
vas no attempt to conceal defects, by a wide 
overlap of paper, or by hiding the top bar 
altogether. I took the trouble to enquire the 
regulations of exhibition, and was told that 
there were none! Obviously, granulated honey 
might be expected to be shown year after 
year if so be the owner wished it, but no one 
ought to be permitted to show it unless he was 
the owner of bees at the time of exhibition 
and unless the honey were the product of his 
own bees. 

The object and aim of the ‘‘ Honey Section ”’ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


in shows are surely to teach and encourage 
bee-keeping in its best forms, viz., cleanliness, 
uniformity of colour, skill and care all round. 
The ‘‘ Honey Section ’’ must never give even 
a suggestion of encouraging pot hunting. I 
am afraid that so long as no definite and clear 
rules are issued by some authoritative body, 
and adopted by county council experts, who 
may be supposed to be given an important 
“say ’’ at local shows, there will continue to 
be much abuse of fair competition, as, I ven- 
ture to pronounce, the instances given above, 
show. 

Seasonable advice.—By the calendar, honey 
should be extracted now and erates taken off. 
Many flowers, however, being late, it might 
be well to leave these operations a little while, 
not omitting to look into crates almost daily 
—just a rapid peep—to see whether the bees 
are transporting the honey from them to the 
storey below or not. If they are, and there be 
any reasonable quantity of sealed honey up 
aloft, then remove and extract. I expect that 
there is now an insignificant number of bees 
kept in skeps. Any beekeeper who discovers 
this old fashion prevailing, should endeavour 
to get permission to ‘‘drive’’ the bees for 
their owner, and hide them in a standard 
frame hive. It used to happen that driven 
bees could be obtained for less than an old 
song. Now-a-days, some payment might be 
made. Assure the skeppist of the advantage 
accruing to him of securing the honey in the 
comb without any bees. Thus there will be no 
occasion for picking off the bees, as there 
would be, if suffocation by sulphur or other- 
wise were the plan adopted for getting the 
honey out of the skep. Neither will the honey 
be tainted with the taste and smell of the 
suffocating agent. B.R.H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Antholyza paniculata (Llewellyn Lloyd.)— 
This belongs to the Iris family. It bears 
handsome spikes of crimson and yellow 
flowers, and is quite hardy if planted six 
inches deep in well-drained soil. Some 
growers cover it with a frame in the winter, 
while others lift the corms and store them 
like Gladioli, but this is not necessary in mild 
parts of the country. In a few years hand- 
some clumps, which flower freely every year, 
are formed, when the corms are doing well. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black spot in Tomatoes ( /. 7'yrre/l).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by a fungoid 
pest known as ‘ Black Spot,’’ caused by mois- 
ture settling and hanging on the unders‘des 
of the fruit. Like all fungi, this germinates 
very fast in moisture, and spores washed to 
the base of the fruits remain there and soon 
increase. The house in which your Tomatoes 
are growing should be freely ventilated during 
the night, water should be given sparingly, 
and plenty of air during the night. Dick off 
at once and burn all affected fruits. The 
best cure for this is made of 100zs. of sul- 
phide of potassium or liver of sulphur dis- 
Solved in two gallons of boiling water; adding 
two gallons of water, and spraying the plants 
with this. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cas lime, applying (1/. /. Johnston).—See- 
ing the ground is free of a crop, put on at the 
rate of three pecks to a rod. Let it be well 
broken on the ground and distributed as 
evenly as possible. If it lies exposed for a 
month, it should by that time be well pul- 
verised and could be redistributed with a rake 
before digging or trenching it in, but do not 
bury too deeply. Do not attempt to crop the 
ground until at the very least three months 
have elapsed. : 

Destroying woodlice (4. K. Wceodward).— 
One of the best ways of destroying woodlice 
is to pour boiling water over them if you can 


* find out where they congregate. 
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They are 
also fond of hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, 
ete. Lay some of these about and examine 
them every morning. They may also be de- 
stroyed by boiling small pieces of Potato in 
water in which arsenie has been boiled. 
Steiner’s vermin-paste mixed with three parts 
of barley-meal and put in small quantities on 
pieces of slate, card, ete., has also been recom- 
mended. Their skins are so hard that no in- 
secticide has any effect on them. If you 
apply to Messrs. W. Wood and Sons, of Birch- 
wood Works, Taplow, Bucks, they will supply 
you with a preparation for destroying wood- 
lice. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J.H.M.—The only conclusion we can come 
to is that the plants have been allowed to be- 
come dry at the roots thus bringing on an 
attack of thrips, traces of which are apparent 
in the leaves. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Nimes of Plants.—Z.C.2.—The Water 
Avens (Geum rivale); 2, Erigeron speciosus; 
8, Campanula carpatieca; 4, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea.—F. W.—1, Lithospermum. prostra- 
tum; 2, Francoa appendiculata; 38, Pole- 
monium ceruleum; 4, Saponaria officinaks 
fl.-pl——_S. #.—1, Helianthus rigidus;. 2, 
Helianthus cucumerifolius; 38, Veronica longi- 
folia; 4, Ginothera Iraseri——S.J7.—Berberis 
Aquifolium; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Berberis 
nepalensis; 4,. Olearia MHaasti. S.A .—1, 
Nephrodium molle; 2, Pteris serrulata 
eristata, poor form; 8, Adiantum trapezi- 
forme; 4, Polystichum angulare.— A. M. M. 
—1, Astrantia major; 2, Epilobium angusti- 
folium; 8, Erigeron speciosus; 4, Gaillardia 
picta. M. R.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 
Buddleia g-obosa; 8, Double-flowered Pome- 
granate; 4, Sambucus racemosa.— A. Waggq. 
—Tillandsia sp., cannot say which without 
flowers. B. K. S.--1, Abelia floribunda ;-2, 
Helenium autumnale;, 3, Monarda didyma 
Cambridge variety; 4, Helianthus decapetalus. 
——H. B. Tucker.—Clematis, colour form of 
C. Viticella; 2, specimen too dried up to name 




















with any certainty. Fish—1, Buddleia 
var-abilis; 2, Reseda lutea. W. T. Alloa.— 
Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris). Anon.— 





May be Veronica Teucrium var. Please send 


fresh specimen. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules ; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Letters 
on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender ave required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
as sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be giad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article oy note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the issuz2 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following theiy receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. : 

Naming plants.—A/i who wish their plants 
to he rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and prints of shoots ave useless.) Not 
move than four plants should be sent 1m any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered, 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greally assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these 1m many cases 
being wnique-and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time, 
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CAMPANULA GLOMERATA 
DAHURICA. 
Tus form of the clustered Bellflower is not 
only one of the best of its race, but it is also 
one of the showiest and hardiest of true her- 
baceous perennials. Quick and easy to grow 
in almost any Glass of soil, good in coleur and 
free-flowering are among its - many good 
rots. Less-than 2. feet high, producing 
leafy, sturdy stems surmounted by clusters of 
erect, bell-shaped flowers of a deep violet- 
purple tone, the plant is at once attractive 
when seen in bloom. The flowering is long 
continued, the spikes also appear in ‘pro- 
feion from a low, spreading tuft, which, if 
generously treated, will scon cover a ground 
area of 2 feet or more; indeed, were it so 
desired—and the plant is well worthy of it— 
a yard-wide patch could readily be formed 
by pulling a few clumps into small pieces and 
replanting the latter a few inches asunder. 
No plant lends itself better to this particular 
treatment, and when, a year hence, the group 
reaches the flowering stage, it will be seen 
low amply repaid is the gardener for the 
trouble he has taken. Not only does the plant 
lend itself readily to this free increase, it is 
immeasurably benefited thereby, and the 
flowering proportionately increased and im- 
proved. Happily, the sturdy stems require no’ 
artificial support. March and the early por- 
tion of April are the best seasons for dealing 
with the plant as suggested above. Firm 
planting and a generous treatment—i.e., deep 
digging anda free addition of decayed 
manure and leaf-soil—will not be in vain. 
There is a white-flowered variety. of the 
typical. C. glomerata, and, if not quite so 
large in its individual blossoms as the sub- 
ject of the present note, is still large enough 
and good enough to merit general cultivation. 


Fowis’ manure.—The manure from a fowls’ 
run is very good. for almost anything, but 
the run should be Govered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked 
every day or so quite clean. Then, as col- 
lected, if should be smothered with soot, 
placed in a heap, and mixed with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, 
then turning if in and giving it yet a further 
dressing of soot, still allowing the manure to 
remain to sweeten and become incorporated 
with the soil. If allowed to remain for three 
or four months so much the better, Then 


spread it on the ground in spring and just 


fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. It is a 
mistake to employ this manure solely, as a 
different dressing is desirable the following 
year. " 


* * *K 


Propagating Pinks.—Now is the kest time 
fo propagate Pinks from pipings. The smailest 
growths strike freely, and if the weather is 
dull and showery at the time they are taken 
olf they may be put in a shady position quite 
in the open ground. It is rather more diffi- 
cult to~propagate the Pink in the south of this 
country than in the north, and in dry, sunny 
weather it is-best to place the pipings in boxes 
and to strike them on a ‘very mild hotbed. 
They must be shaded from the sun until roots 
are formed, 


Sifting seil.—Unless for seedlings and 
newly-rooted plants the rougher one can have 
the soil the better. Do not sift it, as this 
tukes away all-the fibre, the most important 
constituent in the soil. Note how the roots of 
a plant cling vound the fibrous pieces of loam 
that are used for potting Chrysanthemums, 


Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and such like. We 
have some Aspidistras now that are potted 
in only the fibrous pieces of loam and some 


silver sand, with a little manure, and they 


ure very fine specimens, the pots*being quite 
filled with roots. , 
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“__and you said you 
weren't hungry!” 


He thought he couldn’t eat at all—but gave in 
to the never failing temptation of Bird’s Custard 


Creamy, golden Bird’s Custard is just the thing 
to tempt flagging appetites, and not over-strong 
Birds Cus:ard, with stewed fruit, is a 
dish truly fit for a king —or any of hig subjects. 

And it’s not only the nicenc:ss of Bird’s Custard that 


is so important — what Mothers think of most is the 
nourishment that it contains. 


Bird’s Custard has been unfailingly maintained for over 
83 years: and, regardless of cost, only the finest materials 
the World produces are uscd in its manufacture. For 
this re-son, Scientists are able to say that 





is one of the most nourishing dishes you 
can possibly eat, since it adds 25% to the 
nutritive value of milk. 7 
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Watering Fruit-Trees in Autumn. 


Ir there is one point on which growers agree 
more than on another it is on the importance 
of the thorough ripening of the wood in 
autumn. It is a good omen to see the leaves 
change to a rich golden colour and drop off 
naturally, leaving plump buds behind. Dry- 
ing off or forcing to rest from lack of moisture 
is a most dangerous proceeding, and many a 
crop of fruit is thus wrecked, even while yet 
in its embryo state. The roots of fruit-trees 
are never wholly at rest, and can no more be 
safely left without a supply of soluble food 
than can any living thing without feeling its 
effects, and not only feeling them, but show- 
ing them the following season. Let anyone 
take the trouble to examine fruit-tree borders, 
either under glass or in the open, in. the 
months of August and September, when all 
the roots have been actively draining them of 
moisture, and when they have been subjected 
to the still larger drain by evaporation; the 
work of watering must have been more atten- 
tively carried out than I have generally found 
it to be, if a thorough good deluging would 
not prove more conducive to the proper ripen- 


ing of the wood and plumping up of the buds 
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constitution of the tree out of gear. 


than any amount of drying off. 


growth until late in the season, 


If there be 
green or immature wood in any ease, I have 
generally found it in trees that have been 
checked by drought: from perfecting their 
when the 
moisture from autumn rains has started them 
afresh, clearly indicating that growth was 
only arrested but not completed. - 


“If amateurs would only Consider that fruit- 
trees under glass are solely dependent on the 


“4 supplies of moisture given them by means of 


the hose or the watering-pot, and that the 


‘keeping of their trees on what is called the 


“dry side’ is dangerous at any time, we 
should have fewer complaints of Peach-buds 
falling off and the buds of Vines refusing to 
break regularly. These things only occur 
when the rains are intercepted by a glass 
roof,-and where no means are taken to supply 
the deficiency of moisture. This is the time 
when the roots of fruit-trees, bushes, or what- 
ever other term they may go by, are in active 
search of food to fill up the fruit-buds of 
another year. Do not, therefore, imagine 
that, because the old leay es are putting on 
their autumnal tints, the roots are dormant; 

for on examination they will be found more 
active than when the blossom is expanding in 
spring. Therefore, to curtail their supply of 
root moisture is certain to throw the whole 
Let any- 
one take the trouble to examine a Gooseberry 


. 


or Currant-bush at this time, or during the 
next month or two, and note low the fruit 
buds swell up; they will be found to do as if 


“spring, and not winter, were approaching, But 


although the autumn rains are filling the 
buds, ready for the first breath of spring to 
awaken them into action, there is no fear of 
their anticipating that season unless the LV 
have been arrested in growth through lack of 
moisture. Those who have fruit-tree borders 
would not think of keeping them on the “ dry 


Dianthus Allwoodi Rebert. (See p. 497.) 


side’ when the crop was swelling; and yet 
next year’s crop is equally dependent on a 
supply of root moisture now, even though 
there is not much visible sign of activity. 

dla 


Notes of of the Week, 


Lavatera feiinéctela’ var. sptendens. 
mid-August, the most brilliant group’in the 
garden is one of the above-named plant. ~ Al- 
Ways ‘good, if has apparently been suited by 
the wet year, having ‘grown to a height of 


Tn 











over 6 feet, and now, after a week of bril- 
liant weather, it is clad with its glistening’, 
satiny, rose-coloured blooms. Sown where it, 
grows in March, the plants were thinned 
until they stood a foot apart, and, as a con- 


sequence, they have branched freely, and, 
while having ample room, have yet formed 
a compact and admirable group. The variety 
is a decided improvement on the type.— 
KIRK. 

Rosa rugosa.—Though we have scarcely 


realised that this handsome plant has finished 
its flowering for the year, we are reminded 
of the near approach of autumn by the masses 
of richly coloured fruits the plants produce 
These in their way are also effective, and 
give the plant a value of its own during the 
early autumn months. The handsome foliage 
of this species is also an attraction both be- 
fore and after flowering. 

Gentiana Farreri.—The first blooms of this 
opened about the end-of July, and very beau- 
tiful they are. Of a lovely clear Cambridge 
blue, with darker stripes and a whitish tube 


internally, this is a choice flower. It belongs 
to the G. ornata group, but, although quite 


healthy, every littl growth producing a 
handsome flower, the plants do not appear to 
increase in size with the same rapidity as do 
some others of this delightful group.—h. M. 

Abutilon Golden Fleece.—This variety has 
the merit of providing a rich profusion of 
blossoms of a beautiful golden tint and con- 
siderable size. During its period of flower- 
ing, which ranges from early in June to the 
end of October, or even later, the old-estab- 
lished examples produce many hundreds of 
flowers. As a greenhouse plant for the roof 
this variety has but few ‘equals, and its 
flowering |propensity appears endless. Where 
an abundance of useful flowers for small 
glasses is required, this kind is worth some 
attention. 

Lilium speciosum Kretzeri.—This very 
handsome pure white Lily is, without doubt, 
one of the best things among the hardy plants 
now in bloom. Indeed, all the forms of the 
speciosum group are valuable, because of the 
season of their flowering, while their perfect 
hardiness and free-growing characteristics 
render 'them invaluable. <A single bulb, when 
well planted, will make a fine specimen in a 
and where three or six can be 


year or two, 
grouped, so much the better for immediate 


1inst the frequently over-abundant 
many shrubs in the borders 
the warm rose or crimson shades of 
Tilies appear with surprising results; so 
much so, that it ig a wonder they are not 
more offen seen. 
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Carpinus Yedcensis.—This is a vet'y pretty 
Hornbeam, of graceful and pendent growth. 
With me tit has grown to a height of about 10 
feet, with a much greater spread, arresting 
attention by its shining, dark green, doubly- 
{foothed leaves and slender, hairy young 
growths, which fall over each other in a 
pleasing way. It is a native of China, and 
was discovered by Farges in the mountains 
of Azechuen.—H. M. 

Abelia rupestris.—This is a pretty rock 
shrub. or wall plant of comparatively easy 
culture, and bearing a profusion of pale pink 
and white blossoms. Though by reason of 
its specific name it is called the Rock Abelia, 
it is very rarely indeed so employed, but, at 
the same time, a rather sheltered spot should 
be given it where the proximity of a large 
piece of rock would afford some protection. 
Flowering, too, quite late in summer, it 
would assist in keeping the rock garden more 
attractive, while the general effect of such 
peautiful things judiciously placed would 
prove a step in the right direction. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins and wet weather.— 
Some time ago there was a discussion in GAR= 
DENING as to whether Dorothy Perkins and 
similar Roses were ovenplanted. The opinion 
was freely expressed that these Roses, pretty 
as they are, are not altogether satisfactory, 
and that they are too much in evidence. The 
present season confirms that view, for within 
a few days the clusters were spoiled, and are 
now rotting and unsightly upon pillar and 
pergola. Even admitting that the-season has 
been abnormally wet, the same thing hap- 
pens, to some extent, every year, and those 
who fancy this type of Rose would be well 
advised to plant it more sparingly.—K. B. T. 


Gentiana lagodechiana.—This species has 
been very attractive for the past few weeks. 
Growing on a low ledge between sandstone 
blocks, it appears to be quite at home, and 
continues to bloom profusely. The large, 
blue-fringed, and spotted flowers, each 1} 
inch to 2 inches across, are borne in the axils 
of the terminal leaves. This Gentian comes 
from the Eastern Caucasus, where iit is said 
to be found near the town of Lagodechi— 
hence its name. It has undoubtedly come to 
stay, for, unlike many of this lovely race of 
perennial alpine plants, its culture presents 
no difficulty. Flowering in late summer and 
autumn, it deserves the attention of all lovers 
of hardy plants.—M. G. M. 

The St. Dabeec’s Heath (Dabecia polifolia). 
—Where large masses of this Heath are to be 
found,a very fine effect is produced during late 
summer, for during August and September it 


is at its best and covered with blossoms, 
although it has been bearing flowers. in 


smaller numbers from May onwards. It is 
one of the South-western European plants 
that is also found wild in Ireland, where it is 
sometimes known as the Connemara Heath. 
From other Heaths it is easily distinguished 
by its broader leaves and its large, urn- 
shaped flowers. It is usually met with from 
9 inches to 12 inches high, forming a dense, 
spreading masse, The flowers are borne on 
erect, one-sided racemes, and they are rosy- 
purple in colour in the commonest form, 
although a good deal of variation is notice- 
able in the colour of the flowers of different 
plants, some being white, others pinkish, 
others striped purple and white, whilst some 
racemes may bear both purple and white 
flowers. By sowing seeds plants may he 
raised bearing all these shades of colour, but 
if it is desired to increase any particular 
plant it is wisest to resort to cuttings. These 
should be taken in July or August and _in- 
serted firmly in sandy peat under a hand- 
light. They will root during autumn and 
may be lifted as soon as they begin to grow 
in spring, when they should be given a year 
in nursery guarters before being “moved to 
permanent places.—D. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Lysimachia_ clethroides.—Many to whom 
the ordinary yellow Loosestrife-does not ap- 
peal are not aware of the existence of this 
attractive Lysimachia. It is distinct, alike 
in habit, form, and flower, from the type, 
and ds an acquisition to any collection of 
hardy plants. The long, graceful spikes of 
white flowers are useful, not only in the bor- 
der, but when cut, while the exhibitor of 
herbaceous flowers well Knows its value in 
competitive groups. L. clethroides is easily 
jinereased by division, and succeeds in any 
ordinary garden soil.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora.—In the 
open air this fine plant is now flowering 
freely, the pure white panicles of blossom 
being’ well formed and of large size. In the 
greenhouse the heads of blossom are even 
purer, and among other plants most effective. 
For the large conservatory this handsome 
shrub is worth growing in large tubs. The 
plant will bear rather hard as well as close 
pruning, and where this is carried out and 
the plants are growing in a deep bed of soil, 
some noble heads of bloom are the result. 
Liquid manure may be employed as soon ay 
the trusses are well in sight. 


Spirea \flagelliformis.—Later (than. usual, 
this fine Spirea is now at its best, the pure 
white flowers upon the arching shoots of the 
previous season being . noteworthy. The 
yariety is not so commonly met with as 
others of the family, and it is sometimes, 
mistakenly, crowded into a shrubbery, in 
which it cannot display its natural grace and 
beauty, alike of habit-and flower. S. flagel- 
liformis is one of these shrubs which ought 
to be isolated, in order that tits long, graceful 
shoots may have plenty of space in which to 
develop. The shrub, even when out of bloom, 
has a very attractive appearance.—Kirk. 


Lavatera Olbia rosea and L. hispanica.— 
This fine bush Mallow is now very beautiful 
on the rock garden, where masses several 
feet high and through are loaded with rose- 
pink flowers. Obviously, if must be a rock 
earden of considerable proportions to accom. 
modate such masses of this strong-growing 
plant. These referred to are on ledges at 
the foot of immense boulders, and 6 feet or 7 
feet above ground level, where the gorgeous 
masses of colour’are brought suddenly into 
view as you turn the bend in the winding 
pathway. Enjoying free drainage and 
slightly sheltered, this South European plant 
is in such a position seen at its best. — Laya- 
tera hispanica, which forms other large 
groups, is of similar habit, but with deeper- 
coloured flowers, produced in the same free_ 
way.—H. M. 








Hypericum patulum var. Henryi.—Coming — 
into bloom about the last week in July, this 
fills a much-felt want, asat this season of the 
year there is a scarcity of yellow-flowered 
shrubs. The subject of this note grows from 
4 feet to 5 feet in height, flowering profusely 
for several weeks. The golden-yellow flowers, 
each 2 inches across, are enhanced in beauty 
by five small clusters of yellow stamens, 
these being produced ina cyme at the ends of 
the slender shoots. It is one of the best of the 
Hypericums, the overlapping petals of much 


substance and depth of colouring. It is per- 
fectly hardy, having yassed unharmed 


through several winters. The graceful sprays 
of flowers are very useful for indoor decora- 
tion. Another lovely kind blooming at the 
same time is H. uralum, sometimes referred 
to as H. nepalense. This also grows about 
4 feet high and through, and bears its smaller, 
though scarcely less attractive, golden yellow 
flowers in abundance on light, slender 
branches, the whole bush a nodding mass of 
bloom. A charming use is made of these in 
Mr. Hanbury’s garden at East Grinstead, the 
shrubs high up among large boulders.—h. 
MARKHAM. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. — 


A New Hybrid Crab: Pyrus Eleyi. 


Avr one of the spring meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, held this year in 
Vincent Square, Mr. Charles Bley showed a 
flowering spray of a very beautiful Crab for 
which I propose the above name. He raised 
it in his garden at Hast Bergholt, in Suffolk. 
It: is a hybrid between P. Niedzwetzkyana 
(seed-bearer) and P. spectabilis.. Pyrus Hleyi 
has inherited many of the characteristics of 
the mother tree,~P. Niedzwetzkyana. The 
young shoots are downy, and both they and 
the foliage have the same reddish-purple hue 
as that species, only it is distinctly brighter 
and not so dark. The leaves are ovate with 
a shortly acuminate apex, rounded to wedge- 
shaped at the base, and vary from 2. inches to 
4 inches in length by 1 inech-to 23 inehes in 
width. They are downy beneath, especially 


on the deeply-tinged mid-rib, chief veins, and- 
Mr. Eley writes :~‘*The -yery per- 


stalk. 
Sistent-brightness of the young growth is, to 
my mind, one of the greatest beauties of the 
free; if maintains this colour in fayourable 
seasons until-the leaves turn and fall.’’ 

The flowers, each about 11 inch wide, are 
borne in clusters like Apple blossoms, and 
have the Apple-blossom form, but the colour 
Is a delightfully rich, vinous red. Its value 
as an ornamental fruit-bearing tree is even 
greater than it is as a flowering one. ‘The 
fruits are of a rich purplish-red, and have a 
conical shape inherited from PP. Neidz- 
wetzkyana; they are, however, much smaller, 
being about 1 inch long and 2 inch wide near 
the: base. When, in autumn, they hang in 
thick clusters from the lower side of the 
branehes, each on its slender stalk, about 
13 ineh long, there are few garden pictures so 
attractive. Amongst ornamental Crabs there 
is certainly none more so, and uniting as it 
does, in one plant, so much beauty of foliage, 
flower, and fruit, it ought to have a great 
future in gardens. — W. J. -Bran,_ in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





_ NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Acer Negundo variegatum becoming green. 
—I have two Maple trees (Acer Negundo fol, 
var.) which have lost their white variegation, 
and are both of a very dull tint of green, with 
i paler shade, quite inferior to what they 
used to be. 
and the other ona ground-work of St. John’s 
Wort. Can you suggest any remedy? I have 
tried cutting them back but this makes no 
difference.—J. H.W. LT. : 

[We do not think anything ean be done to 
restore your Acers to their original variegated 
State, as it is no doubt a case of partial rever- 
sion to the type. Your better plan will be 
to obtain fresh specimens, and at the least 


sign of green leaves cut the shoots on which - 


they are borne clean away. — This Acer is 
very liable to revert to the typical green- 
Jeaved form, and this being the stronger will 
often in time outgrow the variegated por- 


tion. ] s 
Lavaiera Ojibia.—Some few months ago 
there was an interesting discussion in 


your columns about the value of Lavyatera_ 


Olbia. I find it an excellent Jate-blooming 
shrub for dry places. It is true the colour is 
a little on the magenta side of pink, but I 
have jt in a group with Salvia Selarea ¢ 
pink single Hollyhocks, with Blush Rambler 
tose hear by. Against a background of dark 
foliage, or, looking the other way, against a 
wooded hill, the effect is very pleasing. I 
wonder if you ean tell me if there is a good 
white form of this sweet-tempered, free- 


flowering thing, for if so I should like to have ~ 
it—C. M. A. PEAKE. 
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= OS SO RRUIT: 


Culture of the Raspberry. 


THE Raspberry is a moisture-loving plant, 
found wild plentifully in the northern coun- 
ties in moist and shady places on the out- 
skirts of woods associated with Foxgloves and 
Dog Roses, a circumstance which furnishes ; 
clue to its cultivation. The best plantation 
of Raspberries I ever remember to have seen, 
occupied a low-lying quarter somewhat shaded 
by large trees, which grew at some little dis- 


tance off; the soil was a deep, moist, very 
sandy loam resting on pure sand, The canes 


“were extremely luxuriant, running up straight 
and strong. Such a situation should always 
for Raspberries. The 
first consideration in the culture of Rasp- 
berries is well trenching the soil to the depth 
of.2 feet at least, for although the Raspberry 
is a shallow-rooting plant, yet deep trenching 
in order to mérate the ground 
and make the surface sweet. If the land is at 
all heavy, a liberal dressing of any material 
which will have the effect of lightening it— 
such ag lime- rubbish, burnt clay, sand, leaf- 
mould, must be given. 

Though the Raspberry will make very 
luxuriant growth under favourable circum- 
stances, I do not think it advisable, as with 


other fruits, to give it much room; planting 
€ -in rows 


4 feet apart each way will be sufli- 
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cient. The roots do not wander far from the 
plants, which, when close, shade the soil and 
protect them from the heat of the sun; and 
the annual top-dressing maintains its vigour 
better than when the plants are allowed more 
room. I annually wheel in amongst the Rasp- 
berries and other small bush fruits unlimited 
quantities of short Grass from the machine- 
mowings of lawns; it shades and keeps the 
soil moist, prevents the growth of weeds— 
for it must be remembered that this Grass 
contains no seeds of weeds. 


TRAINING.—Various plans are adopted for 
the support of Raspberry canes; but the best 
which I have tried is training them to wires, 
stretched along the rows espalier fashion, 


Liaspberry Superlative. 


from posts at either end, the fruiting canes 
being trained right and left, Jeaving the 
centre over the stools open, so as to afford 
room for the young canes in summer. Arch- 
ing the canes rainbow fashion and tying the 
tops together is another mode of training 
often practised, and it has the advantage of 
hot requiring any stakes; but it gives birds 
great facilities for getting at the ripe fruit, 
and bundling the canes together is always 
objectionable. Tying the canes in bundles to 
upright stakes is also to be avoided, inasmuch 
as there is not sufficient room for the develop- 
ment of the young canes and the fruit-bearing 
shoots together, and this bundling system is 
not favourable to a proper cireulation of air 
among the ripening fruit. The espalier 
system of growth is much to be preferred, as 
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they receive an abundant circulation Of air, 
the young canes have room to grow, and, 
finally, the fruit can be gathered with facility. 
The autumn Raspberries—October Red and 
Yellow—unlike the common summer kinds, 
are of a drooping, str aggling habit, and par- 
take more of the habit of the Blackbert ry or 
Bramble than of the Raspberry. They re- 
quire a dry, warm situation, in order that they 
may ripen off their fruit in a season when 
there are much rain and oceasional frosts. 
They are more slender in habit than most of 
the summer sorts, and, like the J Bramble, fruit 
on the current year’s growth from the stool; 
they should, therefore, be entirely cut over 
‘arly in spring. 

Raspberries may occupy the same situation 
for years in succession, and yield good crops 
where the soil and climate are favourable; 
but, in many inst ances, especially on dry soils, 
it will be necessary to renew them fre quently, 
if strong growth is to be maintained, and, 
consequently crops of fine large fruit. The 
Raspberry has a tendency also to spread, and 
the stools get ragged and worn out. In 


FORMING NEW PLANTATIONS, the strongest 
suckers should be carefully lifted and trans- 
planted into nursery lines for a season, to 
gain strength and make roots and buds at the 
bottom, aud the following season, when 
ground has been trenched and prepared for 
them, they may be finally planted. Old planta- 
tions will be much improved by having the 
soil dug away from around the stools up to 
the points s of the roots, and also by shaking 
away the soil partly from the roots, and sub- 
stituting fresh rich soil, spreading the roots 
well out in it, and afterwards well mulching 
with rotten dung. The canes of Raspberries 
should not be shortened until the wood has 
ripened and the foliage fallen, and there 
should be no deep digging betwee n the rows, 
0 as in any way to injure the roots. 

Superlative, the variety we figure to-d: ly is, 
in My opinion, as regards size and cropping 
unequalled. It is not fastidious as to soil and 
thrives where others fail. It does well in all 
parts of the country, and may be had in fruit 
well into the autumn. I consider it a great 
improvement on the older kinds, though these, 
if given good culture, could very often be 
much improved and yield heavier crops. 
Superlative isa very strong grower and a full 
firm fruit of great excellence. (ero Se 





“Shouldering” Grapes. 


Is not the practice of tying up the shoulders 
of bunches earried to extremes? The winds 
day I was in a vinery, which displayed a per- 
fect network of raftia and whieh, from my 
point of view, detracted very consider: ably 
from the appearance of the bunches. I will 
not go so far as to say that shouldering should 
not be practised at all, for there are some 
Grapes which are all the better of support in 
moderation. In the case of, for example, 
Trebbiano or Gros Guillaume, if handsome 
bunches are required shouldering is necessary. 
Even in some instances Mrs. Pinece, Museat 
of Alexandria, and even Black Hamburgh 
may be given a more handsome appearance 
if their shoulders are supported. But to 
attend to every bunch in this way is folly. 
Personally, admire a neat tapering bunch 
from which the shoulders have been removed 
—although I admif that it requires consider- 
able courage on the part of a grower to re- 
move these portions from the bunches. Yef, 
after all, I think it pays to do so. The re- 
moval of the shoulders concentrates the vigour 
of the Vine into the bunches so treated and 
the berries are not only larger but finer, while 
when the bunch is eut for the table who ean 
distinguish particularly, or who cares to do 
so, between the shouldered and the trimmed 
buneh? So long as the flavour is right ecom- 
plaints are not often lodged against the 
appearanee of the bunch on the table—what- 


as See 
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ever may be the verdict on a show bench. In 
these days when labour, in addition to being 
yery scarce, is very expensive, is a gardener 
justified in shouldering every buneh of 200— 
as is the case in the vinery to which I have 
referred? I think not.—A ScoTTISH GARDENER, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased leaves.—I enclose herewith three 
infested or diseased leaves, one each, Rose, 
Apple and Plum; will you kindly let me know 
through GARDENING the best way to treat 
them respectively.—R. B. 

[The Apple leaf is infected with Brown Rot 
fungus, the Plum leaf has the appearance of 
having been infested with aphis, and the Rose 
leaf with Jeaf spot disease. The best remedy 
in both instances is to thoroughly spray with 
dilute Bordeaux mixture—i.e., at half or 
summer strength, and for the Plum aphis 
syringe the tree with an insecticide such as 
Quassia Extract, if it has no fruit upon it. 
Repeated washings with clean water alone, 
if forcibly applied, would soon rid the foliage 
of this pest. sordeaux mixture can be 
bought ready for dilution, instructions for 
use being sent with it.] 

Grapes, shanking.—I shall be much obliged 
if you will state what you think the cause 
of the stalks of the enclosed grapes shrivelling 
and dying away. The vines up to now have 
always been healthy, but this year two of 
them have a great many bunches like en- 
closed, and the berries are small.—H. HeEvr- 
BURN. 





{Your Grapes are what is _known~ as 
‘**shanked,’’ a term applied to denote the 
Withering up of the stalks and berries of the 
Grapes, aS is happening in the case of those 
you send us. Sometimes only a few berries 
shank, in other cases the whole bunch, and in 
bad cases the entire crop. The berries thus 
affected never ripen, and soon decay. Many 
reasons have been given for this cause, 
among others overcropping. If the roots get 
into a bad subsoil shanking is sure to follow, 
while a sour and soddened border will also 
cause it. If the roots have gone down into 
a bad subsoil, then the only remedy is to lift 
the Vines and replant them, affording good 
drainage if the position is low, and making 
the border of good porous soil, so that the 
roots can run freely.] : 


Red spider on Apple trees.—I should be 
much obliged if you could advise me as to 
how I can rid my Apple trees of red spider. 
Spraying is out of the question as you will 
see by the enclosed leaves; the insects are 
nearly all on the under part, where it is quite 
impossible to spray effectively. My trees are 
very badly affected, in some cases the leaves 
ave dropping, leaving the branches quite bare. 
Can you give any reason for this pest being 
SO Numerous in such a damp season? The 
trees were in the same state last year, .but 
I attributed it. to dryness then.—W. L. 
JOHNSON. 

[We are afraid that the visitation you are 
suffering from is the outcome of last, year’s 
attack, as you probably did not_rid the trees 
of the insects and their eggs last winter by 
Spraying the trees with Caustic Alkali solu- 
tion. This, if properly carried out then and 
the ground beneath the trees cleaned and kept 
cultivated so that a new attack could not be 
set-up in- that way, puts an end to 
red spider most effectually. Spraying 
with an insecticide at the present time is 
really the most efficient means of dealing with 
the attack and with a good spraying nozzle, 
the undersides of the leaves can be as effec- 
tually dealt with as the upper surfaces. A 
spraying syringe is almost uselesS for the 
purpose. What is required is either a Knap- 
sack pump or a spraying nozzle attached to a 
length of hose connected with the pump of a 
garden engine so that a continuous mist-like 
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spray ean be obtained. Sulphide of potassium 
would be the best remedy, allowing half an 
ounce of this for every 2 gallons of water re- 
quired. First ascertain approximately the 
quantity of sulphide required and then dis- 
solve double the weight of soft soap in 2 
gallons of hot water. Then add the sulphide 
and afterwards dilute to the proper quantity. 
It may be necessary to repeat the spraying 
two or three times before the insects are 
cleared off. A daily washing with cold water, 
if applied forcibly, would. perhaps in the 
course of a week or two subdue the attack, 
but spraying is more certain. } 3 


A neglected orchard (/'rederick W. Rigg).— 
The first thing we advise to be done with the 
trees in question is to cut out all the dead 
wood, of which, no doubt, there is a good pro- 
portion present. Then give the heads a 
judicious thinning, taking out all cross and 
interlacing branches and open the centres as 
far as is permissible under the circumstances 
to let in light and air. Whip-like branches, 
or any of undue length and very pendulous, 
may be shortened, but what we already 
advise would be sufficient for one season, as 
it is a great mistake to mutilate or to remove 
too much wood from old and neglected trees 
at any one time. To encourage the produc- 
tion of new growth, if possible, should be the 
next consideration. To this end apply a good 
dressing of decaying farmyard manure under 
each tree to as far as the branches extend in 
all directions, and have it dug in a few inches 
in depth, chopping the turf to pieces as much 
as possible when doing so, treading all down 
fairly firm afterwards. Carry out all the 
foregoing directions about the time of the 
‘* fall of the Jeaf.”’ With regard to the 
cleansing of the trees, spraying with Woburn 
wash or caustic alkali solution would be the 
best means of accomplishing it, but if im- 
practicable the next best thing is at some 
time during the winter, when the weather is 
mild and calm, and the wood damp after rain 
or fog, to give the heads of the trees a good 
dusting, or sufficient to-coat all the wood, 
with fresh-slaked lime. This would neces- 
sitate someone getting up among the branches 
and casting the lime among them by hand. 
Old clothes should be worn for the occasion. 
The stems and larger branches may be lime- 
washed afterwards, freeing them of dead 
bark and Moss, and then grease-banded if 
thought necessary. 


The Strawberry bed.—As soon as the pick- 
ing of the Strawberry crop ceases, the nets 
ought to be taken’ off, thoroughly dried—if 
not needed otherwise—and returned to store. 
In my own ease the Strawbérry nets, in an 
ordinary Season, are transferred to the 
Morello Cherry wall, but, owing to the failure 
of this fruit, they will not, this “season, be 
required, After the nets are removed from 
the Strawberries let the mulching material 
be raked out from between the plants, the 
weeds and runners dealt with, the hoe run 
rather deeply between the lines; and all left 
as tidy as possible in the meantime. It is, 
of course, assumed that the present planta- 
tion is to be retained for another season. If 
not, the whole may be trenched down as soon 
as time can be found for the work. In the 
case of Raspberries let the current season’s 
growths be thinned, leaving sufficient of the 
strongest canes to carry the crop of next 
year. Should a new plantation be in con- 
templation the young canes so removed may 
be retained for this purpose when required. 
Raspberries are largely surface feeders, and 
if a good mulch of any kind of manure can 
be afforded its action is quickly visible. 
Opinions vary as to how long a plantation 
remains profitable. Much, naturally, depends 
upon the way in which the canes are dealt 
with in the way of support, but it may be 
said that from seven years to ten years is 
the average profitable lifetime of a Raspberry 
plantation.—W. MoG, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Richardias. 


(REvLY -to- T. B. AVERY.) 


The Arwm Lily and its allies have before 
this been included in the genus Arum and 
Calla, but now Richardia is the recognised 
botanical nume. The most commonly grown 
member of the genus is 

RICHARDIA ZTHIOPICA, also known as 
Riehardia africana. It is popularly termed 
the Arum Lily, and the Lily of the Nile, this 
latter name being a misnomer, as it is a native 
of the ditches and swamps of Cape Colony, 
and does not occur in the Nile district. This 
species, which is grown in thousands by some 
of the market cultivators, is highly valued 
from the fact that it flowers during the 
winter, its blooms being in great demand at 
Christmas for decoration. It was introduced 
in 1687. The common Arum Lily differs from 
all the other members of the genus in forming 
a rhizome, and being more or less evergreen 
in character, whereas all the rest are summer 
leafing. Varietal names have been applied to 
several forms of the Arum Lily, the most 
marked being Little Gem, quite a miniature 
kind in stature, leaf, and flower. In order to 
maintain its prominent characteristies it must 
not be treated too liberally. There is also a 
compact variety known under different names, 
and oceasionally a strong growing form is 
selected, but its prominent characteristic de- 
pends greatly upon its cultural treatment. 
Such species of Richardia as albo-maculata, 
hastata, and melanoleuca, have flowers of a 
yellowish tinge, but they-are not particularly 
attractive. In 1890, however, 

RICHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA Was Shown at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and I well remember the excitement 
it caused at the time. Theleavesof R. Elliot- 
tiana are marked with translucent spots after 
the manner of the old R. albo-maculata. The 
fine bold flower is, however, of a rich yellow 
tint. This species is readily raised from 
seeds, and the tuber also produces small tuber- 
eles, which under liberal treatment soon 
attain flowering size. 

RICHARDIA PENTLANDI, Which made its ap- 
pearance a couple of years later than the pre- 
ceding, is equally beautiful. It differs from 
R. Elliottiana in having thicker and larger 
leaves and petioles mottled with red, while 
the large golden spathe has a small blotch of 
crimson. While the leaves are, as a rule, 
without spots, IT once had an importation of 
R. Pentlandi pass through my.hands, a few 
individuals of which had leaves spotted as in 
R. Elliottiana, though in all other respects 
they were Pentlandi pure and simple. 
these golden flowered Richardias are natives 
of Natal or the Transvaal, and consequentiy 
need more warmth, especially during their 
growing season, than does'the common Arum 
Lily. They form a tuber much after the 
manner of a Caladium, and pass the winter 
in an absolutely dormant state, during which 
season they should be stored in some fine dry 
soil or sand. When potted in early spring, 
placed in a warm house, and watered, they 
will grow rapidly, and in time flower. As 
roots are pushed out just at the base of the 
leaves the tuber should be buried at such a 
depth that its apex is at least half-an-inch 
below the surface of the soil. Since the ad- 
vent of these yellow varieties some hybrids 
have been raised in which they have played 
a part, but the rich golden tint is not repro- 
duced among them, Some of these hybrids 
are aurata, Solfaterre, and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
This last, whoSe flowers are of a sulphur 
yellow tint, is very free flowering, and has 
been given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. One of the most dis- 
tinct of all Richardias, though its ornamental 
features are not the equal of many others, is 
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R. REHMANNI, which, some years ago had a 
good deal of attention directed to it as a new 
pink-flowered species. In most of those sent 
to this country the principal portion of colour 
was limited to the outside of the spathe, the 
interior being white or nearly so. Some, 
however, have a kind of reddish violet suffu- 
sion, which attracts by reason of its uncom- 
mon character. In a catalogue of bulbs now 
before me the typical-R. Rehmanni is de- 
seribed as soft pink, and the variety violacea 
as reddish violet. A notable feature of this 
species is the shape of the leaves, which in all 
the others are more or less sagittate, whereas 
in R. Rehmanni they are lanceolate. 

TREATMENT.—You say nothing as to the 
treatment your Arum Lilies have received, 
and consequently we are handicapped in ad- 
vising as to potting, ete. Many cultivators 
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The Habrothamnus. 


Tue Habrothamnus does best when grown 
as a wall or pillar plant, or, better still, for 
festooning wire arches of goodly height. In 
this latter manner it appears to the best 
advantage. The graceful terminal clusters of 
flowers are most effective, and these, com- 
bined with the exceedingly free-flowering 
character of the best-known kinds, should in- 
duce all cultivators to afford them space. To 
the amateur the different varieties can be 
especially recommended ag plants of easy cul- 
ture, thriving as they do with far less care 
and attention than have to be given to many 
genera possessing JesS attractive features. 
The Habrothamnus succeeds well in the con- 
servatory. The several varieties -of the 


Habrothamnus elegans Newelli. 


dry off their plants during the summer and 
at this season they shake them entirely clear 
of the old soil, and repot in a compost made 
up chiefly of loam, lightened by a little leaf 
mould, cow manure, and sand.. They are then 
kept watered and stood out of doors till the 
nights get too cold. Under this treatment 
the plants will grow rapidly. If the plants 
have not been dried off we should advise you 
to repot yours, taking away as much of the 
old soil as you can without unduly distressing 
the roots. By some Arum Lilies are planted 
out during the summer, lifting and repotting 
them in early autumn. “When taken under 
glass Arum Lilies are very liable to be at- 
tacked by green fly, which disfigures the 
leaves and injures the blossoms. | When the 
pots get well furnished with roots copious 
supplies of water are needed, but effective 
drainage is necessary. 





Habrothamnus are almost of perpetual 
growth if they receive attention. The bright 
sunshine of the summer which is gained in 
houses with a southern aspect is not neces- 
sary for their successful culture, although it 
might conduce to their flowering more freely 
later on in the season or the following spring. 
An easterly or western aspect will suit them 
admirably, and preserve. the foliage in good 
colour. 

CULTIVATION. — For ensuring greater suc- 
cess in their cultivation, planting out where 
practicable, is the best way of growing the 
Habrothamnus, less attention being thus 
needed in the way of watering, while the 
roots appear to delight in rambling about, 
and are by no means particular as to the 
quality of the soil when the plants are 
thoroughly established. For young plants 
which are of sufficient size to be turned out 


of pots, good fibrous loam with the addition 
of a slight quantity of leaf-mould or peat to 
encourage fresh root action as quickly as pos- 
Sible is the best compost. An abundant 
supply of water is needful when the plants 
become established, and at no time should 
they be allowed to get excessively dry 


at the root unless a severe pruning is 
absolutely necessary to keep them with- 
in bounds. Green - fly is sometimes 
troublesome. This, however, is easily 


overcome by vaporising. . Mealy bug some- 
times attacks the plants, and where this is 
the case some well-tried insecticide should be 
perseveringly applied until extermination is 
effected. A free use of the syringe will help 
to keep the plants clean as well as be con- 
ducive to their well-being in other respects. 
The name Habrothamnus has now been 
changed to Cestrum, but we have used the 
original and better-known name. 

The following varieties are well worth cul- 
tivation, viz. :— 

HABROTHAMNUS NEWELLI (the subject of 
the illustration) is of very free growth. The 
flowers are brighter than those of H. elegans, 
and by some it is considered merely a more 
richly-coloured form of this. In the old 
Chiswick days H. elegans and H. Newelli 
were trained to the roof of one of the plant- 
houses there, and the only difference we 
could see was in the brighter colour of the 
flowers of H. Newelli. 

H. AURANTIACUS is an excellent companion 
to the foregoing; its orange-coloured flowers 
are also freely produced, and when loosely 
trained to a pillar or column it is a worthy 
and distinet plant. 

Hl. ELEGANS is perhaps the best known and 
the most largely cultivated of the whole 
genus; none surpasses it in its freedom of 
flowering, whilst it is also the hardiest of 
all, as well as of the easiest possible culture. 
It is almost a perpetual bloomer. 

H. FASCICULATUS is another excellent 
species. When well grown this will yield its 
trusses of flowers of extra size, producing : 
very fine effect if grown in the way pre- 
viously advised. It is seen at its best in the 
early spring months. 

Propagation in all cases is easily carried 
out by cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 





Canterbury Bells in pots.—Those who have 
any seedling Canterbury Bells might do worse 
than prick off a few of the sturdiest plants 
into pans, with a view to utilising them in 
the greenhouse during the spring. As soon 
as these young plants begin to crowd each 
other in the pans they ought to be potted off 
Singly into 4ineb pots and placed in a cold 
frame in which \they will be safe until the 
turn of the year. Then they should be re- 
potted into their flowering pots, which may 
be 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and in 
which they will flower freely and make an 
acceptable show in greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Nothing in the way of forcing— 
as the word is usually understood—ought to 
be attempted, coolness from start to finish 
being the keynote of success. It should be 
said, perhaps, that when the seedlings are put 
into 4-inch pots the compost should be of a 
light and porous deseription, which will 
admit of the rapid percolation of water 
during the dull days of winter. When re- 
potted into their flowering pots the compost 
may be of a firmer character, sucha, for 
example, as that used for herbaceous Calceo- 
Jarias at a similar stage—A ScorrisH 
GARDENER. 


if you like this copy of 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy, 
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The Sudden: Collapse of Crops. 

There have been few seasons when the ¢ol- 
lapse of some of our garden crops has come so 
suddenly and with such disastrous results: 
Certainly it is confined to particular dis- 
tricts rather than a general experience, which 
is extremely fortunate. The peculiarity of 
the visitation is the near. proximity of the 
flourishing crops and the failures. In pota- 
toes, Early Mid-Lothian is an example. I 
saw two gardens the other day not many yards 
apart in one of which hardly a sound tuber 
was obtainable, while in the other there was 
no Sign of disease. Neither plot, by the way, 
had been sprayed, In the first of these the 
crop was in an apparently flourishing state 


at the beginning of the week, yet before the - 


end of the same week it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a single leaf that was: not 
blackened. In a neighbouring gardena goodly 
number of Tomato plants had been set out at 
the base of a south-west wall, and as they 
were in capital trim with first trusses well 
‘t, very favourable results were expected, 
but after two days and nights of wet and cold 
they seemed to collapse in less than twenty- 
four hours and the same spell of bad weather 
was responsible for turning what was a 
flourishing crop of Onions into an unsightly 
Inass Of mildewed foliage. The Potato disease, 
too, is a little peeuliar in its visitation be- 
cause, besides striking in isolated patches, the 
plants seem affected quite as much on light, 
dry soils as where conditions are exactly the 
reverse; indeed, I turned out a few rows of 
Duke of York the other day on land that was 
heavily flooded some six weeks back and al- 
though the soil was very pasty I did not find 
a diseased tuber. ; 

Writing of defects in certain erops reminds 
me that I have come into contact lately on 
several occasions with something wrong with 
Tomatoes which is entirely new to me. and is 
here noted in the hope that some Garprenina 
reader hay explain the cause and suggest a 
remedy. 


Ss 





sound, but on cutting it open one finds a hard 
eore all round the base and running up at 
intervals to the top. This is hard and green, 
and taking up as it does a considerable part of 
the interior, the saleable value of the «fruit 
is thereby affected. Some varieties are more 
affected than others, but none ean claim per- 
fect immunity. All were grown under glass, 
so atinospheri¢c conditions are hardly respon- 
sible for this somewhat singular condition. 
Hardwick. 1. Bas; 





French Beans for Autumn and Early 
Winter. 


Wen the choicer summer vegetables are 
searce anything which may be grown to forn 
a variety in the usual run-of autumn veget- 
ables will be highly appreciated. To fill this 
void French Beans are most useful, for 
although a little extra time will be taken up 
in the preparation of the pots, vet at the sea- 
Son when the Beans. are in full growth the 
weather is more often than not very dull and 
wet, consequently watering is not a laborious 
operation. Useful crops may also be grown 
in heated pits. Of the two methods growing 
the plants in pots is the better of the two, as 
then the pots may be removed to suitable 
quarters in which to finish off the crop. alt 
the weather should be fine and dry the Beans 
will succeed best in a cold frame. The fault I 
find with French Beans when the pots -are 
stood in the open—a course sometimes recom- 
mended—is that upon being placed in warmer 
quarters upon the approach of colder weather 
the sudden change causes the leaves to fall, 
[ have also noted that this evil is sometimes 
apparent if the weather should be dull and 


Outwardly the fruit looks perfectly - 


wet when the pots are in cold frames, there- 
fore, if possible, I like to place them in a pit 
where a little warmth ‘can be turned on in 
case such a period should ensue. 

After giving some of the most approved 
varieties for pot culture a fair trial I have 
fallen back upon the old Osborn’s Dwarf 
Forcing. Syon House and Ne Plus Ultra are 
also good, but for early winter work the 
variety named ‘above is valuable. Etats 
dwarf, sets freely, and, moreover, is very pro- 
lic. It may also be necessary to add that 
new seed is the best. Large pots are not 
needed for this season of the year. Moreover, 
with the pots well filled with roots, they are 
in a condition to take feeding- more plenti- 
fully. Half-filling the pots with soil is no 
gain whatever, in fact it entails a deal of 
extra labour. Some good loamy compost 
should be used, the seeds being covered to the 
depth of 14 inches. Six or seven seeds should 
be sown in each pot, as I find with Osborn’s 

sean that it may be sown thickly with advan- 
tage. Having been placed in the frame the 
soil should be syringed overhead. daily if the 
weather should be bright and sunny, when the 
plants will soon appear. No coddling must be 
allowed or the plants will not prove at all 
satisfactory, being drawn and spindly. Venti- 
lation must also be freely applied-on fine 
days, and the usual sprinkling must not be 
neglected, that is, unless the weather should 
be dull, when the drier the foliage is kept the 
better. If the soil be kept fairly moist, good 
plants will be provided suitable for producing 
a good crop of late Beans. A, 
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NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


A slug-infested garden.—Can you kindly 
advise me how to get rid of slugs and snajls? 
I am trying to clean up a very neglected 
cottage garden in the Cotswolds, and am 
trenching it 2 feet deep and manuring it, 
There is no Box or other edging to harbour 
slugs, but one has only to plant out succulent 
green plants, such as young vegetables or 
dwarf Campanulas, and they are devoured in 
a night. Slug-traps and such like are useless. 
Local wiseacres advise copious lime dustings 
at-il p.m! The kitchen garden, although 
trenched and manaired as above, refuses to 
grow Carrots, Parsnips, and such like. These 
commence well, but later die off before the 
roots swell, when the latter are found to be 
infested with small white worms, I shall be 
grateful to have your valued advice regard- 
ing the above troubles.—CLynr Monk. 

[The fact of plants and seedlings refus- 
ing to make little or no growth is conclusive 
proof in our opinion that your soil is very 
deficient of lime, and we think you would find 
such to be the case if you had it analysed. 
The advice tendered as to the use of lime for 
dealing with slugs, ete., is good, and jis} in 
fact, the best thing you can make use of to 
put a stop to their depredations. You would 
do well to give the whole of the garden-a 
dressing of lime early next season, either 
before or a few weeks after manuring and 
digging take place. Considering the soil is 
in such a pest-ridden condition,’1 bushel per 
square rod would be none too heavy a drese- 
ing. It would have been a good thing had 
you given the ground at the time trenching 
Was going forward a dressing of one of the 
advertised soil disinfectants sold for the pur- 
pose. ] 

Peas failing.—I enclose a few decayed 
roots of garden Peas with some ‘soil in which 
they were grown, and shall be obliged if you 
can tell me the reason for their de eaying. 
They were sown in April, and just as they 
had formed pods, at the end of June, they 


~ began to die off and gave p ractically no crop. 


They were sown 2} ‘inches deep, a_ slight 
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sprinkling of soot sown in the trench with 
them, and a sprinkling of superphosphate was 
put on the top of the soil when the seeds were 
covered, and afterwards a sprinkling of soot 
was put on the young shoots to keep off 
slugs. The same thing has happened the 
last two or three years.—NorTHWoop, 

[From the appearance of the Pea-haulm 
sent, and the description of the way the 
disease has attacked the plants, we think it to 
be the fungoid disease Peronospora ‘viciw- 
which has caused the trouble. Unfortunately 
there is no known remedy for this pest, but 
another season you might, as soon as the first 
Symptoms are detected, try spraying the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength, and on two or three occasions after; 
wards, allowing an interval of ten days to 
elapse between each application, and wateh 
results. At the present juncture pull up and 
burn all infected plants and the sticks which 
have supported them as well. When digging 
the ground give it a good dressing of lime. 
Also avoid, if possible growing Peas on the 
same site for a couple of seasons. Your 
method of treatment has really had nothing 
to do with the outbreak. ] 

Saving seeds.—Versonally, I do not, as a 
general rule, believe that there is much ad- 
vantage in home-saved seeds, and prefer to 
leave that to the one who makes a business 
of it. I am of opinion, too, that it is more 
economical in the long run to do this ; but, 
were I disposed to do so, I venture to say I 
should think twice after the season we have 
experienced. Some allotment-holders are 
finding out in the matter of Potatoes that an 
exchange of seed from one county or one 
district to another is not sufficient, and that 
Scotch seed every other year is essential if 
good crops are to follow. You may liberally 
manure ground and give it every attention, 
but if seed lacks stamina it is all to no pur- 
pose, and at the finish the economy has to be 
paid for.—W. F. D. 

Vegetable garden and pests.—Everyone is 
eomplaining of the destruction caused by 
pests, among vegetables in particular, and 
what in a normal season would deter their 
progress, such as soot and lime, has not 
seemed to do so this season. It shows 
clearly the importance of turning up ground 
as soon as it is cleared of crops, so that the 
birds may have a chance of acting as friends 
instead of enemies, about which we hear so 
much. Wherever and whenever possible rub- 
bish should be spread out to dry, and burnt 
with the least possible delay. What lime is 
procurable should also be dusted on soil 
after it has been rough dug.—DrErby. 

Mulching Rheubarb.—Rhubarb yery often 
is shabbily treated. 
uponl.as serviceable for spring only, but since 
the inereased prices for fruit if has been 
pulled in season and out of season. No won- 
ders that some have discovered ‘that their 
clumps are showing signs of déteriorating. 
That is a reason why it is best to have a root 
or two nore than one actually needs, so that 
there may be a resting time for some of them. 





It left untouched, Rhubarb quickly recovers. 


At this time of the year, when leaves are fall- 
ing it is a good plan to fork some in about 
the roots along with any available manure.—: 
Leaturst. 

Cauliflowers.—Where these can be given 
the protection of a-cold frame during winter 
a sowing should now be made on a warm 
border. As soon as the young plants are 
large enough they should be pricked out. into 
their winter quarters. After this has been 
done it will be necessary to ventilate liber- 
ally to keep the plants sturdy and as hardy 
as possible. ~Plants of this deseription will 
be better able to stand through the winter, 
and will not be likely to suffer when planted 
out in spring. The varieties First Crop and 
Snowball answer well for this purpose.— 
¥, W.G. f 
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Lilium Browni 


No words are needed to convey to the reader 
that this is a magnificent Lily, the illustra- 
tion telling its own tale. The specimen from 
which it was prepared was grown and. ex- 
hibited by Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
and when shown before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Socicty on July 27th was unanimously 
awarded a VWirst-cliss Certificate. It had 





var. kansuense. 


stature, and to have borne a finer head of 
bloom. - Probably it gave a good crop of 


seeds, this and their maturing being respon- 
sible fora slightly. diminished stature in the 


present year. We hope it is only this, and 
the remark is made not without reason. 
Mr. W. H. Wilson was present when the 


Specimen was exhibited, and unhesitating Ly 


Lilium Browni kansuense. 


. 
resulted from a seedling plant received. from 
Professor Bailey Dalfour, Mdinburgh, and 
had oecupied’a limestone moraine at Steven- 
age for upwards of five vears. The exhibited 
specimen bore eighteen flowers and buds. I 
had attained to nearly 6 feet high, its great 
flower-crowned shaft handsome ‘indeed. No 
member of the L. Browni set, so far as I 
know, is endowed with so fine a presence or 
such noble bearing. Seedling-raised and for 
so long occupying ‘A limestone moraine to 
such supreme advantage areomattens of cul- 
tural detail whose iinportanee no good gar- 
dener could possibly overlook. In 1919 it 
was said to have attained to-an even greater 





“feror, 


referred it to L. LB. leucanthum Chtloraster, a 
Lily which he was instrumental in — intro- 
ducing from China for the Messrs. Veitch. It 
did not, I believe, prove a general suceess. I 
wis fortunate in having a good bulb given 
me from the original consigninent. It grew 
and flowered well for a year or two without 
giving seeds, and eventually I lost it during 
Q long illness. L. B.-Chloraster, as I knew 
it. had neither the stature nor flower free- 
dom of Mr. Wlliott’s specimen. In the veneral 
appearance of the flowers, their ruddy ex- 
eharacteristically white trumpets, 
light butter-yellow within, the two 

identical. The leaves were more 


stained 
appeared 


‘beautiful rose-coloured form 
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abundantly produced, much longer, and more 
erectly inclined in the subject of our note 
than in the plant I grew. Hence, I should 
regard it as @ giant of the L. B. Chloraster 
set. One can but express the hope that so 
glorious a plant has come to stay, that it may 
seed freely, and, through this channel, soon 
find its way into general cultivation. Seeds 
of if, indeed, were sent home by Mr. TIarrer, 
So that, probably, a bateh of seedlings may 
already be on the way. I). H. JENKINS. 





Dianthus Allwoodi Robert. 


Tus, one of the many fine varieties raised 


by Allwood Bros. between the Perpetual 
flowering Carnation and the hardy garden 


Pink, is of a delicate shade of old rose with 
4 maroon centre. The flowers are large and 
semi-double with a rich perfume and the calyx 
does not split. It is of strong vigorous 
growth and keeps up a succession of bloom 
from early spring until late autumn. We 
hope to deal more fully with this valuable 
section in an early issue. 





Canterbury Bells. 
WHEN, some few years since, the curious cup- 
and-saucer or Cilycanthema forms of these 
flowers were introduced, they were not only 
limited to white and blue colours, but of the 
ordinary forms we had then only singles, and 
those limited to the colours just named. The 
Canterbury Bell has progressed, or, more 
properly speaking, developed, since those not 
very remote days, and now we find form re- 
markably varied, and colour of the most 
varied character, too. I have for several years 
tried to keep both ordinary and Calycanthema 
forms distinet, but circumstances are against 
my doing so. The old single forms have de- 
veloped doubles of the most absolute kind, 


and many of the Calyeanthemas are also 
double, whilst still retaining the hooded 


calyx. Nota few of the flowers found in the 
latter section are remarkable both for size 
and form, and are far ahead of those which, 
when originally shown, obtained for the 
raiser a Certificate of Merit. In the original 
strain, some of the finest bells are those'of 
semi-double form—that is, having one bell 


‘fitting closely within the other, but with the 


Some have three or four 
bells, thus producing elongated flowers, 
whilst, again, others have the bells. so 
crowded within the outer one that they are 
very massive and solid. These latter, owing 
to the choking or disruption of the organs of 
fertility, rarely seed, and I invariably select 
from the best semi-double flowers only, be- 
cause these seed freely, and also give me all 
the variety which may be looked for. Plants 
producing these double flowers often need 
support, as they are so heavy. They are now 
absolutely portions of the strain, and appa- 
rently cannot be got rid of if desired ; still, 
many are pleased to have them. Since the 
was introduced 
many variations of colour have followed, and 
between pure white and purplish-blue we find 
probably a dozen diverse shades, perhaps 
more, and these hues are gradually inereas- 
ing. Probably very many who have gardens 
and have dawdled along with the old blue 
and white singles have any conception of the 
grand forms and variations now found in a 
rood strain. Whilst some plants will bloom 
two years in succession, yet few can be 
trusted to do so much ; hence it is wisest to 
cow seed every year, and thus raise a stock 
each season. I sow seed always under glass, 
although so much trouble need not be taken 
in every case, as in some fine soils small 
seeds will germinate freely enough in the 
open ground. My soil is not of a character 
to encourage me to much; henee [ 
prefer to sow seed in shallow boxes aml raise 


edges overlapping. 


do so 
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it under glass. Sowing is done in April, and 
as the boxes are placed in the open after the 
plants are strong, they can be moved into the 
open ground, where summer showers favour 
the planting. If not convenient to plant out 
where they are to bloom at once, then the 
plants can be transplanted with the aid of a 
trowel in the autumn. Few garden biennials 
show such remarkable advance as do Canter- 
bury Bells. DUR 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Narcissus ‘bulbs (J. Wolley Dod).—The 
bulbs sent have become a prey to the grub 
of the lesser Narcissus fly (Eumerus ‘stri- 
gatus), and are both worthless and a source 
of danger. All the bulbs submitted con- 
tained specimens of the grub, some of them 
six, and even more. From the apertures, it 
would also appear that some of the bulbs 
had been attacked by. the larger Narcissus 
fly (Merodon equestre), though none were 


found within the bulbs. All affected bulbs: 


should be burnt without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. The grub, boring énto the bulb, lives 
upon its tissues, and in that way the in- 
terior of the bulb is destroyed. The entrance 
of the grub to the bulb is usually indicated 
by a roundish hole, either at the side or base, 
the wet, decaying mass of tunics within, the 
softness and decay of the bulbs being other 
indications of its presence. The smaller 
grub is a quarter of an inch long, and dirty 
looking. The larger one is three times that 
size. You had better examine the whole of 
your stock. DBy squeezing the neck or other 
part of the bulb twixt thumb and finger, you 
should be able to decide whether the pest /is 
present or’ not. tootless bulbs or those 
whose basal area or dise is bored should be 
regarded with suspicion. Where the grub has 
only begun its work of destruction, entire loss 
of the bulbs may be reduced by placing them 
ina bag and immersing the whole in a tank of 
water for forty-eight hours, the maggots often 
working out, when they can be destroyed.— 
Bede Us Ae 

Tanakea radicans.—This is a rather pretty 
Japanese evergreen alpine plant of compara- 
tively recent introduction.» Its panicles of 
flowers are creamy-white in Spirma-like 
plumes, that rise clear and above the tufts 
of firm, almost hard leaves. The plant, too, 
is admirably disposed, growing freely, and 
spreading by méans of stoloniferous stems 
and shoots—facts which, one trusts, will not 
lead to indifferent methods of cultivation. In 
other words, it repays for doing well, as, in- 
deed, not a few even of commonplace subjects 
do also. Happiest in thin screening shade, 
with its roots away in a fair depth of peat 
or vegetable soils, or these associated with 
sandy loam, it may be used to good effect as 
a margin to beds of the mollis Azaleas or 
other plants of like soil requirements, as 
well -as in the rock garden or other place 
where opportunity offers. Perfectly hardy, 
and with the merit of distinction, it is under 
1 foot high when established, and quite worth 
the gardener’s while.—E. H. J. 


Anemone japonica rosea superba.—I have 
never before seen this variety in such fine 
form. The flower-stems are 4 feet high, and 
the flowers 5 inches across, The rainfall in 
July evidently suited the Japan Anemones; 
they are never so good when the rainfall is 
deficient from June onwards. <A. j. rosea 
superba is a very useful garden plant ; it will 
survive treatment that would be fatal to the 
majority of hardy plants. I happen to have 
several plants where I cannot allow them to 
extend, and every spring I go down a foot 
and, take out the roots. In spite-of this 
mutilation, they spring up again and _ pro- 
duce a fair crop of flowers. . Once estab- 
lished, this Anemone needs no aid from the 
owner.—J. CORNHILL. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Ripened Wood and the Buds. 


I WAVE had several opportunities lately of 
noting the difference between the flower-buds 
on soft growth and those on stems that are 
thoroughly ripened by exposure. From the 
latter the flower-buds seem to be thrown up, 
as if were,’ by the solid force behind them, 
right away from the foliage. The peduncles 
are stout and the buds clean, sure indications 
of gigantie blooms to follow. By the time 
these burst into colour the leaves immediately 
below them will be large, firm .and lJeather- 
like in substance. The flower-buds at the 
points of sappy growth appear limp and*un- 
jindly. Many have a tendency to -remain 
stationary, as if the vigour of the plant is 
wasted in leaves. The foliage in an opposite 
direction to that of well-ripened wood is 
smaller as the tips of the shoots are reached. 
Such growth will certainly not produce the 
desired solid well-formed bloom. Over-feed- 
ing in the early or growing stages of the 
plant’s growth is a cause of this sappy wood; 
also being stood too closely together or other- 
wise coddled in a shady situation. Anyone 
is able to grow Chrysanthemums up to mid- 
summer, but it is after that period the test 
of good culture comes in. I have geen an in- 
stance in which the variety Mme. Carnot has 
stems how 9 feet high. These plants have 
been fed with stimulating manures, as well 
as growibg in rich soil, the whole summer: 
and although they are large, abundant, and 
of a fine healthy green, I shall be surprised 
if the blossoms are at all satisfactory. The 
stems carry the leaves too far apart, and the 
growth is much too soft to produce any other 
than flat ungainly flowers. If plants have 
been exposed to the full rays of the summer 
sun, firmly potted and not stimulated with 
manures, they respond in a remarkable 
manner to the showery weather which gener- 
ally prevails in early September. It is then 
we may assist, by top-dressing and other- 
wise, the developing buds. -—A7weekly dose of 
some approved fertiliser will work wonders 
by bringing the roots to. the surface. But use 
these aids in weak rather than strong applica- 


tions each time. Most that I have favoured, 


such as Ichthemie and Thomson's, may be 
sprinkled on the surface in the proportion of a 
tablespoonful to a.10-inch pot. The safer 
plan, however, is to mix an equal- quantity 
of sifted earth and then put it on in the above 
quantity. Guano, soot, and sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda are best used in the 
liquid state, but the latter require very great 
care. I would not use them at greater 
strength than half an ounce to.two gallons 
of water. They are quick in action and cause 
the buds to push up fast, and have also the 
virtue of adding brillianey to the colour of 
the flowers. 

HOuSING THE PLANTS.—The proper time to 
put Chrysanthemum plants under glass is 
when there is danger from frosts, or as soon 
as the flower-buds burst and the florets show 
colour. Subject to these conditions, they are 
best outside, because no indoor treatment we 
can give is so favourable to the swelling buds 
as are the natural dews. I have attempted to 
hasten the bud development by placing baeck- 
ward plants under glass, but believe that such 
treatment really retards them. The moment 
colour is seen in the blossoms there is no 
better means of preventing decay of the early 
florets than keeping them quite free from 
moisture. It is well, therefore, to have a 


greenhouse ready to shelter these early blooms 
as they advance, allowing the bulk to remain 
out some time longer. The end of September 
is 2 good general time for housing Chrysan- 
themums, for rarely does frost occur before 


that date—at least, enough to do harm. Tak- 
ing the plants under cover gives us an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly clean them. The pots 
may be washed and decayed leaves removed. 
Those that have a touch of mildew on the 
leaves may be dusted with sulphur. Often- 
times green-fly is lurking on the under sides 
of the foliage, to spread in great numbers 
when under glass. A dusting of tobacco 
powder will destroy this. Keep the green- 
house as airy and coolas possitle by throwing 
open every ventilator, and for a few days 
let the roots be on the dry side. This will 
accustom the plants to their new. conditions. 


S. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums.—The very heavy rains, 
and the consequent lack of sun, com- 
bine to delay progress among the Chrys- 
anthemums, which are, so far, decidedly less 
promising than usual. It is a curious thing, 
in connection with Chrysanthemum growing, 
that during some seasons earwigs give no 
trouble whatever, while in others they are far 
too much in evidence. This is one of the 
““earwig years,’’ and these destructive pests 
must be trapped, or otherwise disposed of, or 
they will assuredly do damage. Even although 
the weather may be damp, the daily inspee- 
tion of the pots in respect of their need for 
moisture must not be omitted. The foliage 
acts, to a great extent, as a water-shoot, and 
even-after.a day’s continuous rain there will 
always be found some plants which require 
water. Attend to the needful details in the 
way of staking and tying. If possible do this 
in anticipation.—W. McG. 





Chrysanthemums, best soil for potting. 
Every grower has his own ideas in respect 
of a suitable compost, and to this mixture 
fine growth is usually attributed, when, ag 
a matter of fact, the plants would have done 
equally as well in a mixture of good loam, 
Teaf-mould, and sand, with a dash of soot or 
ef wood ashes. From my point of view (fox 
plants which are not intended to provide ex- 
hibition biiooms), the correct time at which 
to afford stimulants is when the roots have 
permeated the original sofl, and the _ top- 
dressing which it is customary to apply when 
the plants have made some progress, and 
when the observant eye sees that such a top- 
dressing is called for. Should the soil at the 
time of potting be in the correct state as re- 
gards moisture, no watering will be needed 
for a daiy or two, although it may be advis- 
able to damp over the foliage with the syringe 
in the course of the afternoon. Needless to 
say, the jplants ought to be placed upon a 
hard bottom, and the stakes may, with ad- 
vantage, be secured to .a rough-and-ready 
fence, in order to prevent damage to the 
plants by wind. 


Chrysanthemums, disbudding. — Vigilance 
is at all times necessary in the case of 
Chrysanthemums, especially in the way of 
attending to the needful disbudding and to 
tying the shoots a's they extend. The cold, 
wet summer has been unfavourable to satis- 
factory growth, and the plants are less robust 
than usual. A spell of sunny weather and 


warm nights in combination with judicious _ 


feeding will yet work improvement and the 
plants ought to be encouraged in these ways 
as much as possible. 
larly for aphis which is apt.to attack plants 
during unseasonable weather, and if traces 
are discovered use tobacco powder.—W. McG. 


Examine the tips regu- 
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Arranging Cut Flowers. 


THE art of arranging cut flowers does not 
seem to keep pace with the rapidly-growing 
demand for flowers of all kinds. In the 
majority of decorations, bouquets, or in 
whatever they are employed, far too many 
flowers are used, quantity seeming to be 
thought to make up for lack of arrangement. 
ven in establishments in which professional 
decorators are kept I have frequently been 
surprised at the lack of originality shown as 





ing everything with Maiden-bair Tern has 
happily to a great extent gone out of fashion. 
It is very transient and soon gives a worn-out 
look to the flowers which it is intended to 
enhance. Very large vases must have flowers 
and foliage in proportion. At the present 
time there is a wealth of such material in 
gardens, notably Gladioli, Lilies of the lanei- 
folium type, Hollyhocks, and Dablias. These 
look well in large vases if cut to suit them 


Rose Mrs. John K. Allen. 


regards combination or arrangement, while in 
villa residences and even cottages one often 
finds exquisite taste displayed. There can be 
no doubt that over-crowding is the greatest 
of all evils in regard to cut-flower arrange- 
ment, and unless one has a firm base, such as 
sand covered with Moss, the flowers press too 
closely on each other. Unless every flower 
has room to stand out clear of its neighbours 
the arrangement cannot possibly be perfect. 
Small vases, dishes, or baskets look most 
striking when filled with only one variety of 
flower. BHyen in mixed vases three colours 
are more effective than when more are intro- 


duced. The free use of foliage is one of the 
greatest safeguards against over-crowding, 


and, as a rule, nothing suits a flower so well 
as ifs own foliage. The old notion of garnish- 





and dropped into them so as to stand clear 
of each other. If a good stiff branch of 
Butcher’s Broom be first inserted each stem 
will then remain firm where placed, and for 
draping the edges of such vases long trailing 
sprays of common Periwinkle are very effec- 
tive. In towns large. stems of the common 
Bulrush are in great request for vases; they 


last a long time in good condition, a con- 
sideration by no means to be overlooked. 
ES 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Aspidistras in winter.—Notwithstanding 
the adveuse eriticism which has recently ap- 
peared concerning this most popular of fine 
foliaged plants for rooms and windows, I 
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venture to suggest to those 
Aspidistra, and who are not 
greenhouse, certain treatment 
winter months. Considering that many 
Aspidistras are kept in house windows. the 
year round, it is surprising how well they do 
if they are given a stimulant now and again, 
and the leaves are sponged periodically. This 
is more important in rooms where gas is 
burnt. Generally speaking they are at their 
best when approaching the pot-bound stage. 
Kepotting should take place in March. Over- 
potting is a mistake, and pots just large 
enough to accommodate the roots ought to be 
used. It is the regular attention of sponging 
and giving of ‘* pick-me-ups’”’ that tells in 
winter. A little Clay’s is, I find, a very use- 
ful stimulant, as is also old soot, which keeps 
foliage fresh and bright.—TowNnsMAN. 


ROSES. 


Rose Mrs. John K. Allen. 


Tris Rose, when shown before the National 
Rose Society, on July 1st, by Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., and given a Gold 
Medal, is from the plant shown, of vigorous 
habit. The colour is a bright pink. From its 
size and fine substance it will no doubt be 
favoured by exhibitors. Its characteristic 
fragrance no doubt will also lead to its being 
largely grown. 


who grow the 
possessed of a 
during the 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dwarf Polyantha Roses.—A note you pub- 
lished of mine earlier in the season (June 
19th) in reference to this section of Roses 


called -attention to the fact that the 
Polyanthas ‘* bloom over a long time, and 
yield bunches or clusters that give a niece 


appearance to a garden.’’ The present sea- 
son, with all its rain, has not been ideal for 
Roses by any means, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this great drawback, I can count on my 
Polyanthas as having done well. They have 
never been without bloom since early in June, 
and at the moment of writing (August 7th) 
are full of buds and blossoms. Quite recently 
I visited a friend’s garden who a few years 
ago made a‘radical change in his arrange- 
ments by planting Polyantha Roses instead 


of Zonal Pelargoniums. The Roses are to- 
day a mass of colour, and include Jessie 
(crimson), Baby Dorothy (carmine), Leonie 


Lamesch (coppery-red), and White Pet. As 
he remarked, ‘‘ they have paid for themselves 
twice over.”” The Polyanthas are not long 
in flowering after being raised from cuttings, 
and September is the time to strike them.— 
DERBY. 

Roses from cuttings.—It is a trite saying 
that “‘ necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and I venture to observe that in the matter of 
Roses, and the high prices asked for in the 
lists which I have already received, many will 
fall back on some étbher method of increasing 
their stock. I do ndt criticise the prices 
(£1 4s. for a dozen Hybrid Teas, many of 
which are old varieties, and from 6s. to 7s. 
each for standards), as cost of labour has 
gone up considerably, but content myself by 
saying there are many, like myself, who will 


have to rest satisfied by sending a much 
smaller order than usual this autumn. Many 
Rose-growing friends have assured me_ that 


they are preparing to put down beds of 
cuttings in September, and contemplated ex- 
changes of varieties have been discussed, 
although it is known it will mean a wait of 
nearly three years in many instances before 
much bloom is forthcoming. Propagating 
Roses from cuttings of ripened wood taken 
late in September, and inserted in soil made 
up of loam and sand, is not the difficult task 
some imagine it to be—TowNsMANn. 
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GARDEN - PESTS PESTS AND AND FRIENDS. 
Pests Appearing During August- September. 


POTATOBRBS. 

In last month’s notes mention was made 
that potato diseases were largely in evidence 
in the country, and that blight may still be 
very common if the weather be damp. Growers 
should make every effort to dig and store 
their potatoes in dry weather, as if potatoes 
are clamped wet it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent the spread of ordinary potato disease in 
the clamp. In some districts it is frequently 
an adyantage in the long run to grow Second 
Harlies, as these ripen and can be dug before 
the weather breaks. It is often desirable, at 
any rate in gardens, to dig the potatoes before 
the tops have died down, as the prospect of a 
heavier crop by leaving the potatoes in the 
ground may be negatived by the greater risks 
of disease. It is a general custom to leave 
potatoes on the surface of the ground for the 
skin to harden, and to let the tubers dry oft 
before storing. If blight is present in the 
adjoining rows, this should not be done, as 
the spores in the air settle on the tubers, and 
if left out over night especially the damp and 
dew may cause them to germinate. The 
tubers may thus become infected, and later, 
when the crop is clamped, the disease may 
spread and set up extensive decay in the 
whole clamp. 

LEAF CurRL.—This disease arises from the 
use of poor or diseased seed. It does not 
always affect the entire crop, but occurs scat- 
tered in the rows, often to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. to fifty per cent., and 
even more. Plants affected with curl yield 
a very poor crop, and the tubers are of small 
size. It cannot be too widely known that seed 
saved from such plants gives rise to similarly 
diseased plants, and the tendency is for the 
dlisease to increase in intensity each yeai 

At this season it may still be possible to 
recognise the plants which are so affected, 
but later on this is not possible. Where 
“seed ’’ saving is contemplated, therefore, an 
inspection should be made at once, and the 
presence iand position of curled and ‘‘ miffy’’ 
plants ascertained. If there is any- appre- 
ciable quantity, no seed at all should be saved 
from the plot. The rule that should always 
be followed in seed-saving is, to select from 
the most healthy plants. The common prac- 
tice of allowing the entire crop to mature and 
then to pick out tubers of seed size cannot be 
too strongly condemned. It usually results 
in the Jarger, healthy tubers from robust 
individuals being rejected and the majority 
of the seed which is saved being the product 
of curled and ‘‘imiffy ’ plants. On light, dry 
soils in the warmer parts of the country it is 
not advisable to save seed at all, as the above- 
mentioned diseases develop and spread more 
rapidly under such conditions. Further de- 
tails as to leaf curl will be found in leaflet 
No. 164. 


Wart Diseast may be prevalent to an in- 
creased extent during August. The disease 
Inay offen be seen on the surface of the 
ground as a green corrugated mass at the base 
of the stems. Later, however, rotting sets in, 
leaving only a black mass, the spores of the 
disease having been washed into the© soil. 
When the potatoes are in this condition they 
should be taken up at once, and the warty 
material destroyed. 


Corky ScaB may also be found among the 
tubers. 
attack of ordinary scab or rust, but the ten- 
dency is for the disease to appear on pro- 
tuberances or on the end of the tuber, the 
affected surface being pow dery. This disease 
has been known entirely to spoil a erop, but 
although of general occurrence, it is seldom 


In appearance it resembles a bad. 


Serious except in damp spots and in certain 
soils. Lime, so useful against many — soil 
diseases, does harm in this instance, and 
should be avoided. 


VEGETABLES 

Another soil disease is the ‘* Finger-and- 
Toe’ or ** Club-Root ”’ of the Brassicas and 
turnips. This is well Known all over the 
country by the deformation of the roots of 
attacked plants. It is often very difficult to 
eradicate, but seems only to flourish in acid 
soils, and persistent and thorough liming will 
in time reduce, if not exterminate it. In bad 
cases it. is of little use merely to scatter lime 
over the soil; what is required.is a heavy 
dressing, in some cases up to four tons to the 
acre. Care should be taken in thus treating 
the soil not to reinfect it by feeding animals 
on infected material, as the spores will pass 
unchanged through the animals and be spread 
with the manure. Farmers should always be 
eareful that they do not sow from the seed 
of infected plants. Much confusion is often 
caused by the similarity in appearance be- 
tween the galls of the turnip gall weevil and 
those in ** club root.’ In the ease of the 
weevil the galls can be opened, and the 
larviex are visible within. Where weevils are 
present in the crop the turnip should be con- 
sumed as soon as possible, when the pest will 
be destroyed, while the land should be deeply 
ploughed to bury and so destroy any insects 
which have escaped. Stumps and _ roots 
should not be left about, as the insect can 
then complete its life history on them, and is 
ready to attack a fresh crop in the following 
season. It is quite common for both the 
turnip gall weevil and *‘ club root ’’ to be pre- 
sent in the same root.’ 


FRUIT: 


Although little can be‘done now to check the 
fruit diseases which are prevalent, it may be 
well to note for future guidance the treatment 
which should be adopted for certain diseases. 
Plum trees which show signs of silver leaf 
should be marked, if it is not possible to deal 
with the disease at the moment. Where only 
a branch is infected, this should be cut off at 
once well back, so that no brown stain is 
visible in the wood. The cut surface shoul:l 
be treated with Stockholm tur. Trees that 
are completely diseased should be eut down 
either at once or in the winter, as if left they 
only die and produce spores which will infect 
other trees. It may here be pointed out that 
under the Silver Leaf Order, 1919, it is com- 
pulsory for growers to remove all dead wood 
on Plum trees before the 1st April of each 
year. 

APPLE AND PEAR Scas. —Many apples will 
be found marked either with soot y blotches, 
or, in the case of varieties such as Cox’s 
Orange, and also, more frequently, in pears, 
with deep cuts and eracks. This blotehing is 
due to the attacks of the apple or the pear 
seab, and is the cause of great loss of fruit 
every year through disease, while the value 
of saleable fruit is depréciated by its bad 
appearance. It is now too late in the season 
for remedial measures to be of much benefit, 
but thorough and careful pruning in winter 
will remove much of the fungus in its hiber- 
nating form, and by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixgure or lime sulphur before and after 
blossoming in spring a clean crop can be ob- 
tained. Full particulars are given in leaflet 
No. 138 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW.—Bushes 
which are affected with this should now be 
treated. by “ tipping ’’ the diseased shoots on 
the older bushes, as no further growth may 
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be expected. Infection of the soil by the 
falling winter spores may in this way be pre- 
vented. Young bushes, however, should not 
be tipped until later, except on hot soils, as 
fresh growth is very liable to develop and 
become infected with mildew. 

STRAWBERRY LEAF spoT.—In some districts 
this is very severe. The damage caused by 
this disease may be checked if loose straw is 
spread over the fields and fired. The diseased 
leaves are thus burnt without the crowns 
being injured, and new leaves will appear free 
from the disease.—Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. : 

Wood wasp.—I enclose an insect which I 
found a few days since on an archway made 
of pieces of old Fir-trees. My gardener tells 
me he also found one on the same trellis. I 
should be much obliged if you could tell me 
what the fly is, and if the sting is poisonous? 
I take GARDENING and am always interested 
in the correspondence.—E, C. 


[The insect you. sent is a specimen of the 
wood wasp (Sirex gigas), a by no means un- 
common insect. 
human beings and animals. Though called a 
wasp from its resemblance to that insect, it 
is not one in any way. It has no poison bags 
in connection with the instrument at its tail, 
which is of the same nature as that of the 
wasp, but is only used for boring holes in 
timber and laying its eggs. These insects lay 
their eggs in the stems or branches of Fir- 
trees which are dying or have been recently 
felled. The grubs hatched from the eggs live 
for some months in the timber, and eventually 
become chrysalides, from which the perfect 
insects in due. time emerge. The wood of 
your archway is evidently infested by these 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum_ crispum.—Can I keep 
plants of Odontoglossum crispum in a green- 
house while making growth in a corner by 
themselves if kept moist and shaded from 
sun? I have to open ventilators, so cannot 
keep a great deal of moisture about them. 
Will they do well there, or would they be 
better in Cattleya-house? When watering 
Orchids do the roots require to be kept con- 
Stantly saturated, or only watered when they 
are getting dry? Provided the house is kept 
always moist they do not seem to require 
much water at the roots except when they are 
making new roots. The varieties I grow are 

Cattleya Trianw, C. Mossiw, and C.. Mendelli, 
Lelia purpurata, Celogyne cristata, Brassa- 
vola glauca, and Thunias.—Orcuip. 

[The Odontogiossum crispum will do best 
in a corner of your greenhouse, kept moist 
and shaded as indicated in your inquiry. It 
is impossible to give Odontoglossums too 
much air, applied through the lower yven- 
tilators. Watering, airing, and shading are 
the principal items to be considered in Orchid 
culture during the summer, The _plants 
should not be kept saturated at the roots. 
Water should be afforded during the active 
season of growth more frequently than is the 








case during the dormant or resting season.’ 


Allow the potting compost to become dry 
before applying water in the ‘case of the 


Cattleyas mentioned in your note. Cwlogyne z 
cristata requires an abundant supply of root 


moisture during the time the plants are in an 
active state. The application of water must 
be governed by -the circumstances prevailing 
outside and the particular atmospherie sur- 
roundings under which you may be placed. 
Reasonable care is all that is required in 
Orchid growing, and their eulture is no more 
difficult than in the case of other plants.] 


It is perfectly harmless to — 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Pot Strawberries.—The cool damp weather 
of July was conducive to the free rooting of 
the plants; and the pots should now be so well 
filled with hungry feeders that stimulants may 
be applied regularly to assist in building up 
fine well developed crowns. Keep weeds 
under and runners suppressed; and whether 
the pots are standing on boards or on a firm 
base well coated over with ashes, move the 
pots periodically for the twofold purpose of 
allowing the foliage to extend equally in all 
directions as well as to prevent roots from 
laying hold of the material they are standing 
upon. Should very dry weather set in the 
foliage will appreciate a syringing in the 
afternoon soon after the needs of the roots 
have been attended to the Jast time for the 
day. Late potted plants, from which fruit 
will be looked. for next spring before the 
earliest outdoor crop will be ready, should be 
earefully watered until the pots are well 
filled with roots. 

Kitchen garden.—To supply plenty of shoots 
for cutting next spring after the bulk of the 
Kales are over, a good breadth of dwartf- 
eurled Kale should now be planted. Ground 
that is being cleared of Potatoes, if made firm, 
will suit this-crop.. Plant in lines TS inches 
apart and as the variety is of compact habit 
and dwarf, the plants may stand 15 inches 
asunder in the rows. Until the roots get hold 
of the soil keep them supplied with water if 





_ the weather is hot and dry. 


Potatoes.—Lift and store second early and 
the earlier maturing main crop varieties to 
prevent them making second growth, which 
is likely to occur now the soil is so full of 
moisture and warm conditions prevail. 

Flower garden.—Keep weeds under by fre- 
quently hoeing between the rows of spring 
flowering plants such as double Arabis, yellow 
Alyssum, Aubrietias, double Daisies, etc., as 
well as other different subjects raised from 
seed in the current season, of which Wall- 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Coreopsis grandi- 


- flora, Forget-me-nots, and so on, are always 


in demand. All of the foregoing should, so 


_that they may be in the best possible condi- 


tion bythe end of October, now have regular 
attention. 

Rese garden.—Under more fayourable con- 
ditions, Roses, especially Teas and_ their 
hybrids, are making excellent growth and 
producing an abundance of bloom. To encour- 
age the still further production of growth and 
a late autumn display of, bloom, apply a 
fertiliser and hoe it in. To preserve an 
orderly appearance keep decaying flowers 
picked off, and rake off fallen petals from the 
surface of the beds and frequently stir the 
surface with a hoe to aerate it and help keep 
mildew in check. Apply flowers of sulphur as 
a remedy where this fungoid disease is 
troublesome. A tobacco powder puff or a 
dredger is useful to apply it with, and either 
damp the foliage before doing so or choose an 
opportunity when it is damp with dew. <A 
little fresh slaked lime carefully strewn over 
the surface of the soil and hoed or raked in 
tends to keep the soil sweet and porous. 

Plant houses.—Early-flowering Achimenes 
and Gloxinias now past their best should be 
moved out into a cold pit to undergo a rest 
and ripen up their corms. When Hydrangeas 
are in demand for early spring and summer 
blooming and large heads of bloom are de- 
sired, it is always best to strike a good bateh 
of cuttings every season to supply the requi- 
site number of plants. Young growths having 
flower buds set in their points form the right 
kind of material to make cuttings of, and 
these should be inserted Singly in 8 inch pots 
filled with suitable compost. The rooting is 

est done in a close frame or pit. As W: 


Midland Counties, 


Chrysanthemums.—The earliest varieties 
have now set their buds, and should have the 
shoots tied out evenly, training the tallest 


growths in the centre. Jse neat green- 
painted sticks, and in tying in the shoots 


endeavour to hide the stakes as much as pos- 
sible. Attend regularly to the feeding of the 
plants, giving liquid-manure one week, and 
an approved chemical manure the next. Guard 
against green-fly, and on the first appearance 
of this pest syringe the plants with Quassia 
compound or dust the buds with tobacco 
powder in the evening and syringe it off the 
following morning. If mildew makes its 
appearance dust the foliage with flowers of 
sulphur, being careful to dust underneath as 
well as on the top of the leaves. 

Lilium auratum and L. lancifolium.—It is 
only in the more favoured gardens that the 
varieties of Lilies are hardy enough to stand 
the winter out-of-doors and flower well in 
the following summer. In order to grow these 
varieties satisfactorily—in this locality—the 
bulbs are potted as soon as received, and 
stood in cold frames for the winter; planting 
them in their permanent positions late in the 
following spring. 

Herbaceous borders.—Constant attention is 
necessary during stormy weather to see that 
all stakes and ties are secure. Much damage 
may result from a single storm if this is 
neglected. Cut out all decaying flower-spikes 
and stems at frequent intervals, and if the 
ground is not sufficiently dry to hoe, hand- 
weeding must be done to keep the borders 
clean and attractive. 

Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies).—The 
recent rains have eaused these plants to grow 
very strongly, so that if the weather is 
favourable there will be a magnificent show 
of bloom in September. They thrive in al- 
most any situation, but are seen to the best 
advantage when grown in a border by them: 
selves. They, especially the blue and laven- 
der varieties, are also indispensable in the 
mixed border. 

Roses continue to give a good display of 
bloom. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots about 
9 inches long may be inserted at this time. 
Cuttings of the more tender varieties should 
be placed in a frame or under hand-lights, 
but those of the hardier varieties may be put 
in in the open on a sheltered border. All 
kinds of Rambler Roses grow extremely well 
on their own roots, and such plants are pre- 
ferable to those propagated in any other way. 
The cuttings need to be lightly shaded from 
strong sunshine and protected in winter by a 
covering of ashes over their roots. ; 

Carrots.—The main crop will shortly be 
lifted and stored in a cool, dry shed, placing 
among the roots sufficient sand to exclude the 
light and keep them moist. 

Potatoes.—The Potato crop will be har- 
vested at the first opportunity, as the weather 
has been unfavourable, and where disease sets 
in the tubers will be seriously affected. Pota- 
toes should be placed in an airy shed for a few 
weeks before their removal to the clamp or 
Potato shed for the winter. This permits of 
their examination occasionally with a view 
to removing diseased tubers. Where possible 
it is more convenient to store them in cool 
sheds, as they can be examined in inclement 
weather, when outside work cannot be done. 

Spinach.—The final sowing of Spinach will 
be made the first week in September. — Stir 
the ground as frequently as possible between 
the rows of previous sowings and thin the 
plants to a few inches apart as soon as they 
are large enough. Later on additional space 
should be allowed them by pulling out every 
alternate plant, 
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Scotland. 


Bulbs.—During the past few years many of 
us have learned that: bulbs are not so indis- 
pensable for forcing as they were formerly 
considefed to be. At the same time, now that 
the embargo on Dutch roots has been removed, 
nuiny will, once more, take up the cultivation 
of Roman Hyacinths and the early-flowering 
Tulips and Narcissi. Now is the time for 
such to make a beginning potting up the 
bulbs in a light, yet fairly rich compost as 
soon as they can be procured. Roman Hya- 
cinths potted now will bloom without any 
forcing early in November and the blooms 
are, at that time, very welcome. Paper-white 
Narcissi are equally accommodating, and the 
Van Thol Tulips, will be available with the 
assistance of a little heat round about Christ- 
mas. <A useful subject for forcing, and one 
Which is rather uncommon, may be found in 
the Tangier Iris—I. Tingitana—which  re- 
sembles a large Spanish Iris. The flowers 
are almost 5 inches across, frilled, and of 
various shades of blue. TI, Tingitana can be 
had in bloom almost as soon ag Roman 
Hyacinths, provided the bulbs are judiciously 
treated. As is well known, all bulbs after 
they are potted ought to be plunged overhead 
in weathered ashes, or in cocoa fibre until 
roots are formed. On no account must they 
be plunged in fresh ashes, for the sulphurous 
secretions are very dangerous to the well- 
being of the bulbs. 

Other winter-flowering plants.— Select suit- 
able clumps of Hoteia japonica, Solomon's 
Seal, Dielytra Spectabilis, and such like, if it 
is intended to use home-grown roots. Salvias 
and Hupatoriums whether in pots or planted 
out must not be allowed to suffer from lack 
of attention. Keep Cinerarias and Primulas 
as cool as possible and, if necessary, shade 
the glass of the cold frames, in which these 
plants ought, meantime, to be, by the use of 
whitewash or other preparation, 

Herbs. Where herbs are appreciated in a 
dried state during the winter the necessary 
supplies ought now to be cut. If made up 
into moderately large and loosely made 
bunches and hung in an airy shed the drying 
will soon be accomplished. It must be under- 
stood, ‘however, that} in the event of pro- 
longed damp weather the bunches ought from 
time to time to be shaken out, placed in the 
sun for a day, and re-tied. 3 

Plant houses.—The time is again at hand 
when climbers on the roofs of plant houses 
must be overhauled and thinned somewhat 
severely. The climbing plants generally are 
very useful and showy during the summer 
months, but’ with the approach of Autumn, 
plants on the staging underneath demand 
more light if they are to remain in health. 
Such things, therefore, as interfere with the 
light, Tacsonias, Passifloras, and the like may 
be rather drastically handled. There will, 
very likely, still be a considerable amount of 
Sunshine, but the shading may be removed 
from Ferneries or from those houses in which 
Ferns are grown. A little exposure to the 
light now will result in stronger fronds which 
will last better during the winter (and in a 
cut state) than if the shading is continued. 

Vegetable garden. — Thin out winter 
Spinach lately sown. Lack of sufficient thin- 
ning is, at times, responsible for the failure 
of the crop to withstand the vicissitudes of 
winter. The earliest sown Cabbages will 
now be ready for transferring to nursery beds, 
and this work ought not to be neglected. 
Dust Onions sown a week or two ago, and 
now germinating, with soot. This will not 
only give the seedlings a fillip, but it will dis- 
courage the attentions of the Onion fly—al- 
though it is only rarely that this pest is dan- 
gerous at this season. Still, it does oceasion- 
ally put in an appearance, and prevention is 
better than cure. W.. McGuFrroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CARDENING  TLLUSTRATED. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


24TH AUGUST, 1920. 

In not a few directions the fortnightly ex- 
hibition held on the above-named datte was 
characterised by high excellence and yariety. 
Vegetables and Orchids excepted, the other 
phases of gardening were well represented. 
Nor were object lessons—the primary thing 
for which such exhibitions are held—lacking. 
They occurred unmistakably both in the 
flower and fruit sections. In the former 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, demon- 
strated to what high exceilence annuals could 
be both grown and exhibited. Incidentally, 
when intelligently cultivated, how admirably 
well suited for purposes of ornamentation— 
whether exhibition or home use—these inex- 
pensive and accommodating flowers really are. 
By their exhibit the Messrs. Sutton have 
placed these easily grown plants on a pedestal 
of their own, demonstrating their potential- 
ties from the garden as well as the artistic 
points of view. The exhibit easily gained the 
Society’s Gold Medal. Just as easily and de- 
servedly did Mr. J. A. Nix secure a like award 
for a superb. collection of fruits grown entirely 
without artificial heat, a matter of supreme 
importance at the present time. Peaches. 
Nectarines, Grapes, Melons, and other fruits 
were in much variety, a not unimportant point 
in itself. For the rest, the collection of 
Gladioli from Langport,: the China Asters 
from Messrs. Dickson, the rich array of Pent- 
stemons from Messrs. Cutbush, Carnations 
from Hayward’s Heath, and hardy flowers 
from many sources, each contributed its quota 
to a.really sumptuous whole. A not incon- 
siderable number of new plants gained 
awards. Following are some details of the 
show, abbreviated of necessity owing to the 
exigencies of space. 


HARDY FLOWERS 

As already indicated the Gold Medal collec- 
tion of hardy annuals from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, occupied first place in 
this section. Arranged across the western 
end of the hall and occupying a space 75 feet 
by 12 feet, it was without doubt the finest 
exhibition of its kind that has ever been 
staged. Well grown and artistically disposed 
it demonstrated the value and potentialities 
of these flowers while giving a clear lead to 
florist or gardener who may desire to attain a 
like measure of perfection in either. An ex- 


ceptional piece of information youchsafed was. 


that the whole collection, save certain of the 
Sunflowers earlier sown and subsequently 
transplanted, were sown in the open ground 
May 15th and later, data of the utmost value 
to those requiring a display for a certain 
period and whose knowledge of the work is 
meagre. From fhe successional standpoint it 
is also of value. ~The exhibit comprised some 
150 basket groups, stands and vases of the 
flowers, hence must be regarded as both repre- 
sentative and comprehensive. ‘The back- 
ground of velvet, 6 feet or so high, was fes- 
tooned with Smilax and attached thereto in 
bracket-like form handsome groups or sheaves 
of Sunflowers, Lavatera Loveliness, a charm- 
ing variety in deep rose, and other prominent 
flowers. A conspicuous feature of the ground 
groups was the sumptuous baskets of the rich 
blue Nigella Miss Jekyll, a fine conception, 
effectively interpreted. tarely if ever has 
this popular annual been better shown or com- 
manded greater attention. Other striking 
items—it might appear invidious to select 
when all were so good—were Eschscholtsias 
Mandarin and The Geisha, Godetias dwarf 
Pink, and Apple Blossom, Phloxes of the 
Drummondi set, Lupinus Menziesii, Chrysan- 
themums, Coreopsis, and Mignonette, Quite 
a striking feature, too, was the exhibit of 
Pentstemons set up by Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate. Othello and Titania 
are purples; Rajah, self. crimson; Distinction, 
Barbara Hope, Hon. Alban Gibbs, and Harry 


Brett, scarlets of varying shades, with white 
tubes. Day Dream is of rosy hue. In all, the 
flowers are large, the- spikes particularly 
handsome. Mr. B. S. Ladhams contributed 
some good hybrid Lobelias (lL. syphilitica x L. 
fulgens), Salmon Queen, carminea, Rosy Gem, 
and B. Ladhams, almost vermiiion, being 
among the best. Mr. W. Wells, junr., contri- 
buted very fine Delphiniums and other hardy 
flowers, though the more striking of his ex- 
hibits was the new Hrigeron Merstham Glory, 
a particularly good plant of erect earriage 
and clear-blue flowers. A plant of Gentiana 
Irarreri had three of its lovely pale-biue 
flowers expanded. Phloxes from Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Delphiniums and Begonias from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, extensive 
tables of seasonable hardy flowers from Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, and Mr. M. Prichard, 
and the new and good Heliopsis Orange Queen 
from Mr. Chas. Turner, were among other 
hardy flowers shown. Messrs. Alex Dickson 
and Son, Belfast, contributed handsomely of 
China Asters, the leading sections of the 
flower being represented. Admirably grown 
and imposingly displayed, we considered the 
Plume section as ranking highest from the 
general utility standpoint. Terra Cotta 
(Award of Merit), Blush Pink, delicate shell- 
pink shade, Lavender Blue, Purple, and HWarly 
Wonder, pure white, were among the best. 
Hawlmark giant Rose, of the feathery class, 
is a tall, well-branched freely flowered sort, 
while the P:eony-flowered set, Ruby, maroon 
purple; and Rosy Searlet were a selection. 
The very fine lot of Gladioli from Messrs. 
Kelway included some choice varieties: 
Darkness, Prince Arthur, Painted Lady, 
elle of Langport, J. W. Kelway, very fine 
white; Langport Favourite, Monarch and. 
Snowdon (the two last gaining Awards), being 
some of the best. 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS : 

Prominent among these was the collection 
of warm house subjects from Mr. L. R. Rus- 
Sell, Dracena Victoris, Alocasias, Aralias, 
Caladiums, with Begonias of the Rex and 
allied sections being well shown. Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers displayed Carnations, also 
a goodly series of the new Dianthus Ailwoodi. 
ee Messrs. Cuthbert and Co., Southg ate, 

pame a goodly strain of Streptocarpi in many 
sites of colour, the strain sec uring an Award 
of Merit. Nerine Fothergilli was also well 
shown by this firm. Messrs. Robert Veiteh 
and Sons, Exeter, brought the new Nerine 
Veitchi, a tall growing plant, the flowers of-a 
delightful shade of salmon. 

ROSES. 

These were not Dumerously shown, though 
Mr. Elisha Hicks brought a telling lot .of 
flowers of Touts Bridges, Mermaid, and 
Pax, a trio of singles and semi-doubles that 
are highly decorative. Rey. J. H. Pember- 
ton contributed freely of Vanity, K.-of* K., 
Prosperity, Lady Hillington, Mermaid, and 
others. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  briliiant orange Apricot, Cattleya 
Heliodor, from Baron Schroeder, gained a 
Tirst-Ciass Certifieate. Cattleya triumphans, 
Blenheim yar. and Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya 
Blenheim orange, from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, each gained an Award of Merit, 1 
like honour falling to the mauve-blue violet- 
chequered Odontoglossum ee et (Fasey’s 

variety), shown by Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snares- 
brook (Mr. E. J. Seymour, Orchid grower.) 

ERDAL 

The fruit was of unusual interest and im- 
portance, For example, Messrs. Laxton 
3rothers, Bedford, succeeded in obti lining an 
Award of Merit for each of their three new 
early Apples, Peerless (Schoolmaster x Wild 


Crab); The Premier (Gladstone x Worcester 
Pearmain); and Duchess of Bedford. (Cellini 
Pippin x Beauty of Bath), which-in the nature 
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of an achievement per se demonstrates pro- 
gress in early dessert fruits. All are worthy 
additions and should be noted accordingly. 
Very remarkable, too, was the collection of 
fruit staged by Mr.-J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Craw- 
ley, and which, as stated, gained a Gold 
Medal. Grown entirely without fire heat, it 
demonstrated by variety, extent, and excel- 
lence what is possible in the cold house which 
in these times is important. Melons were 
shown in large numbers. Grapes Black Ham- 
burgh, Appley Towers, and Muscat 6f Alex- 
andria were in every way excellent, size and 


finish being particularly good. Fig Brown 
Turkey was also in good condition. Of 


Peaches, Grosse. Mignonne, Early Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Violette Hative, were among those 
shown. Nectarines Bellegarde’ and Pine 
Apple being also noted. “All were freely dis- 
played and in high-class fruits throughout. 
Messrs. S. Spooner’ and Sons, Hounslow, 
showed a small collection of Apples, Jacobs’ 
Seedling, Duchess of Gloucester, Worcester 
Pearmain, Williams’ Favourite and others. 
i large dish of the Strawberry Raspberry be- 
ing also remarked. 


BIRDS. 
The Owl in the Garden. 


ON many, perhaps on the ma jority, of estates 
the gamekeeper is the unchalle nged autocrat 
of bird life, and when that functionary de- 
scribes any bird as ‘‘ vermin’ or as being 
destructive to game birds it is of but little 
use for others to protest. Raptorial birds— 
the sparrow hawk and other rarer hawks— 
come under his ban and, in spite of statutory 
protection, they are destroyed on sight, sur- 
reptitiously in some cases, but openly in 
others. The owl, too, is marked for destrue- 
tion and in spite of orders—given half- 
heartedly by some employers—that the owl 
is not to be killed, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that whenever the nocturnal bird is 
seen it is promptly shot. It is alleged that 
owls take a heavy toll of young game birds, 





but a little reflection would convince anyone. 


but a gamekeeper that this charge is: not 
founded on fact. Owls are very seldom seen 
abroad, during the day—night is their chosen 
hunting time or, at least, from dusk. The 
young game - birds—partridge, grouse, or 
pheasant—are then safely protected under the 
Wing of the mother bird, and if owls do, very 
rarely, pick up a nestling it is safe. to assume 
that it is a straggler left behind or lost by its 
mother and that it would, in any case, have 
perished. 

Owls are very valuable assets to the 2 gar- 
dener who has an outbreak of voles or of mice 
to contend with, and the number of these 
destructive pests destroyed by a pair-of owls 
which are rearing their young is not insig- 
nificant. The. pellets expelled by the birds, 
and which may be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the nest, clearly indieate 
that mice form the staple food of the owl 
although, at times, the remains of small birds 
may be found by the observer. . These are, 
however, chiefly chaffinches and sparrows—al- 
though I have noticed indications that a 
blackbird and probably a young bird, or one 
which had been hurt by accident, had formed 
part of the meal. It is much to be regretted, 
therefore, that in view of their undoubted 
value in the garden these useful birds are 
relentlessly ,destroyed. It is of but little use 
to remonstrate with a gamekeeper—eyer ything 
which is not game is vermin, and as such to 
be destroyed. Many of our enlightened land- 
lords veto the killing of owls but—to use .a 
Scottish coHoquialism—they might as well 
save their breath to cool their porridge *’ for 
the bird is a mark for the gun.of by far the 
greater number of keepers, and until they can 
be edueated to a policy of tolerance it is idle 
to expect anything else. W. McG. 

Balmae. 
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BEES, 


e 
Robbing. 

We have already this year been accustomed to 
seeing a fair amount of fighting take place at 
the entrance and on the alighting hoard of 
the hives, but it has been a conflict between 
the worker bees and the drones—a natural 
and normal encounter. After the honey-flow, 
however, when nectar is getting less and less 
plentiful, encounters may be observed at hive 
entrances, not between workers and drones, 
but between workers only—veritable wrestles 
and vigorous struggling. This is an unnatu- 
ral encounter. The bee, which usually is 
held up as. a striking example of many 
virtues, may begin at this season of the year 
to give evidence of a vice which is peculiar] y 
selfish and heartless, inasmuch as its exercise 
is solely for the purpose of self-enrichment, 
and always at the expense of weaker bees’ 
industry, without the smallest regard for 
their victims’ existence. I refer to burglary. 
Robbery by bees, if once commenced, is ex- 
tremely hard to prevent or stop. A hive of 
bees which enters upon a robbery campaign 
can only with exceeding difficulty be diverted 
again into the way of rectitude. No abun- 
dant provision of store in their own hive, no 
measures taken at their own home, have the 
smallest effect in discouraging bees from 
plundering another hive when once the pro- 
cess has been instituted. The infection, so 
to speak, becomes fascinating,» and unless 
formidable obstacles are interposed at the 
site of plunder, nothing can either save the 
victim stock or deflect the pillagers from their 
fell purpose. 

Consequently, 


prevention is better 
cure. Indeed, if opportunities are 
there is no ° eure; and, like the 
house’ into which the pad of the fox 
has) once gained admittance, only hope- 
lessness and ultimate death of every in- 
habitant of the attacked home await the 
luckless owner. Obviously, we must take 
early precaution for the benefit of the weaker 
stocks. Such precautions are: to contract 
the entrances of all hives—nucleus hive en- 
trances should always be reduced to one bee- 


than 
easy, 
hen- 


‘space at this time of year—to feed, after the 


bees havé ceased to fly in the evening, to 
place a piece of glass about 6 inches long, 
lengthwise, at the narrowest entrance of the 
weakest hives. Some books warn against 
dropping syrup, honey, or bits of comb near 
the hives, but, personally, I cannot under- 
stand any beekeeper being so careless as to 
do this, or, if by accident done, leaving such 
baits about. In any case, it is untidy, and 
the good beekeeper never tolerates untidiness 
in any form. 

Besides the above sure sign of robbery—- 
the wrestling contests—another indication of 
this evil, which quickly assumes the propor- 
tion of a fierce epidemic, is an unwouted ex- 
citement at the entrance to the assaulted 
hive, with much running to and fro and in 
and out on the part of the defenders. An- 
other preventive besides the strip of glass is 
the use of carbolic. A cloth soaked in a one 
in five solution and laid close up to the en- 
trance will often have the desired effect, if 
the aggressors have become really dangerous. 
Robbers are quick in ‘their movements of 
attack, and so anything to arrest their speed 
will probably be effectual. Fix a handful of 
wet hay at the entrance, so that it will not 
fall off the alighting-board. The bees )he- 





longing to the hive will force their Way in 


front, whereas the spoilers will rather be 
disposed to abandon their evil project. IT am 
afraid I am compelled to admit, however, 
that if such commonsense and usual plans do 
not stop the mischief, all is lost, unless the 
owner is able to remove the victim hive alto- 
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gether to some spot two or three miles away. 
Other robbers may be expected in 

Wasps. The glass strip over the narrowed 
entrance will generally be effective against 
this enemy, but in the Midlands it is unlikely 
that wasps will be at all troublesome to 
bees, I think. I myself have noticed scarcely 
any. 

AUTUMN FEEDING.—I might remind my 
readers of its probable necessity, and also 
that it should be begun and ended in the 
second half of the month of September. 
Natural food is clearly the best, and so, if 
during the extracting operations, any un- 
ripe (ie., unsealed) honey is obtained, it 
should be given back to the bees. Full par- 
ticulars as to the securing of sugar rations 
for bees were published in this column on 
August 14th. Fourteen pounds ‘of sugar per 
stock may be obtained through the County 
Education Committee until December 31st, 
1920. To feed bees with syrup in September 
is better as well as easier than to feed them 
with candy in the succeeding winter months. 

B=. H:; 





BOOKS. 


“The Lure of the Honey Bee,” by .-Mr,-H. 
Clark, Chairman of the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Beekeepers’ Association, is de- 
Scribed as ‘An Interesting Account of 
the Life, Habits, and Work of the Honey 
see.”? This small and inexpensive. booklet of 
eighteen pages is apparently a reprint of a 
paper read by the author att some meeting or 
another. It is very comprehensive in its 
scope, and includes everything to do with 
this cult, pleasantly presented in the briefest 
form. The object of the writer is clearly to 
popularise beekeeping. Scarcely any reader 
will, we should think, fail to pass on to some 
larger book fitter than this is intended 


to ibe to guide ithe prospective novice into 


the details of keeping bees. A penny or two 
will buy this small issue. It is quite the 
book for a lecturer on bees to have at hand 
for disposal at the conclusion of his lecture, 
—PB. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Lifting Carnation layers (Carnation).— 
You will do well to let your Carnation Ja yers 
remain until quite the middle of September 
before lifting, and even then not if they are 
not well irooted. Whether they be best 
planted outdoors at onece—the preferable 
course southwards—or be put singly into pots 
and kept.in a frame, depends on your climate 
and position. Damp does more harm than 
frost. But if you decide to pot them, get 
them into 4-inch or large 60-sized pots, the 
soil good turfy loam and sand, and made 
fairly firm. If kept in a frame, they cannot 
have too much air, and should be near the 
glass, water being given sparingly. 

Godetias (1/.).—The name of the flower you 
send is Godetia Whitneyi. Godetias are very 
valuable annuals, the blooms being large and 
showy, -the petals of a rich, shiny, satiny 
texture, with colours varied and brilliant. 
The best are G. Whitneyi, G. Lady Albemarle, 
and a white kind named The Bride. Seed 
should be sown in lines in April outdoors, 
and be well thinned out, to allow the plants 
to develop fully. Not less than 15 inches be- 
tween the lines, and at least 12 inches from 
plant to plant in the row, should be allowed. 
The Godetias are very useful for cutting, last- 
ing well in water. 





* “The Live of the Honéy Ree,” by Mr. H. Olark, Leiceste : 
P. Stevens, 7a, Slawsgon Street. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


J. A.—It would be far better to defer mov- 
ing until they have flowered and growth is 
on the move next spring. JW. J.—Your 
Grapes are what is known as “ sealded.’’? See 
reply to F. J. Hadden in our issue of August 
14th» p. 452. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—4. J. Harbord.—1, Cen- 
taurea macrocephala : 2. impossible to name 
from such a wretched specimen,— J. H.—1, 
Euphorbia Lathyris; 2, Trollius e€uropxus ; 
3, Sedum spectabile ; 4, Centranthus ruber. 
—T. S. W.—1, Campanula glomerata; 2, 
Alonsoa incisifolia ; 3, Santolina ineana ; 4, 
Astrantia major. D. M.—Hemerocallis 
fulva; 2, Limnanthus Douglasi; 3, Bpilo- 
bium angustifolium ; 4, Galega officinalis alba. 
EL. H. S.—1, Cimicifuga racemosa; 2, 
Agrostemma coronaria : 3, Centaurea macro- 
cephala ; 4, Fuchsia fulgens.— Leigh.—1, 
Fuchsia procumbens: 2. Rhus Cotinus; 3, 
Prunella vulgaris ; 4, Sedum carneum varie- 











gatum.—W. H. R.—1, Inula Helenium Sr o24 
Lysimachia clethroides ; 8, Potentilla  fruti- 
cosa; 4, Helenium pumilum.——BZ. 4. H.—i, 
Phacelia tanacetifolia : 2, Digitalis ferru- 


ginea; 3, Geranium armenum ; 4, Galium 
verum.—V/). M.—1,° Epimedium pinnatum; 


2, Veronica Traversi; 3, Leycesteria formosa: 
4, Dictamnus Fraxinella. 
eran Ea ES ee Os 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Barr ann Sons, Covent Garden.—Zist of 
Autumn and Winter-fllowering Bulbs for 
Early Planting. 

KinG’s AcRE NURSERIES, Hereford,—/oses 
for 1920-21. 

T.. Smitu,. Newry.—Zis¢ of Hardy Bulbs, 
ete. 

SUTTON AND Sons, Reading.—Bulbs for 
1920, 

K. I’. Dixon anp Sons, LIMitep, Hull.—List 
of Bulbs, 

R. H. Batu, Lruirep, Wisbech.—Catalogue 
of Bulbs, ete., ete. 

Ryder’s Vegetable and Flower Exhibition 
(August 13th and 14th, 1920).—The judging 
for this exhibition took place on Friday, 
August 13th, and the judges were: Mr. QW. 
Seckett, V.M.H., of Aldenham House Gar- 
dens, Dlstree, and Mr. BD. Molyneux, of Swan- 
more Park, Bishops Waltham. The number 
of entries was up to previous years’ standard, 
and in all cases the prize-winners showed 
exhibits of sterling worth. The exhibits of 
Peas, Onions, and Beet were particularly 
good. Jspecially interesting entries were 
made of Ryder’s new oval Beet, which, it is 
believed will in the long run take the place 
of long Beet. This variety jis as quick-grow- 
ing as the Turnip-rooted Beet. The winning 
entry for Runner Beans was especially good, 


measuring 154 inches in length. The prize 


Broad Bean measured 12} inches long. The 
outstanding feature on the vegetable side this 
year was the collections of vegetables, for 
which there were three distinct classes. Bach 
eollection shown was of six distinet kinds of 
vegetables, and there were four prizes in 
each class. Some particularly (interesting 
exhibits were made in classes 17 and 18, open 
to professional and amateur gardeners re- 
spectively, within fifteen miles of St. Albans 
Town Hall. An interesting new feature of 
the exhibition was the show of Sweet Peas 
and annuals. Very favourable entries were 
made in the local class for Sweet Peas, and 
a local man also won the open class. There 
were small entries of annuals, the first prize 
going to a grower of a very fine bunch of 
Ryder’s Poppies. 





Be\ladonna Lilies. (p. 472)—Will “ Fores- 


ter’? kindly send his address? 
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BEE FLOWERS. 

White Clover, Field Beans, Lime-trees, and 
Heather are the most important sourees from 
which bees derive their supplies. Much pollen 
and some honey are obtained from the flowers 
of the Crocus; Arabis alpina is one of the 
earliest bee flowers. The early variety of the 


Yellow Wallflower contributes greatly to the . 


support of bees during the early spring. 
Limmanthes Douglasi is one of the most valu- 
able of honey-yielding plants, and is very 
hardy. Borage, which blooms from May to 
late into the autumn, is constantly visited by 
the bees, even in damp weather, its drooping 
flowers yielding: nectar when other blossoms 
are charged with moisture. The following 
also produce large quantities of bee food. 
They are easy of cultivation, grow luxuriantly 
in almost any soil, and their appearance in 
masses is so pleasing as to render them 
worthy of consideration for beds and borders 
apart from their value ag bee flowers :—Sweet 
Sultan, Trifolium suaveolens, Pulmonaria 
mollis, Melilotus, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, 
Honeyworts, Anchusa, Dwarf Sunflower, 
Alyssum maritimum, A. saxatile, Candytuft. 
The flowers of Apple, Pear, and Plum trees 
are visited by the bees on every available 
opportunity, as also are Gooseberry and Cur- 
rant bushes when in flower. In the early 
spring the various kinds of Willow afford 
abundance of pollen. During the month of 
July Lime-trees yield a great supply of stores, 
and in August and September the Giant Dal- 
sam comes into flower, affording the bees an 
opportunity of replenishing the’ cells with 
stores for the winter at a time when many 
other plants have ceased to yield honey. 
Flowers of the Turnip, Cabbage,’and of all 
the Brassica tribe are much visited by bees, 
as are the flowers of the Field Mustard, a 
weed abounding in some districts, frequently 
covering the cornfields with its yellow flowers. 
Among early-flowering shrubs visited by bees 
are Laurustinus, Berberis Aquifolium, and 
White Thorn. 

In the spring long flights cannot be taken 
with safety, owing to the variableness of the 
temperature, and numbers of bees that leave 
the hive on early foraging expeditions never 
return; it is, therefore, good policy to plant 
early bee flowers in the neighbourhood of the 
apiary. 





HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 


Many who try to grow our native hardy 
Ierns in pots fail because they have not 
patience to wait for them to get established. 
They find a beautiful hardy Fern growing in 
some cool mossy dell, and forthwith they dig 
it up and transfer it to a flower-pot, and be- 
cause it does not retain its native luxuriant 
look they cast it away in disgust. My ex- 
perience is.that it is useless to expect plants 
that are dug up with so little ceremony as 
Ierns generally are to put on their best looks 
till at least one year after they are potted; 
but treat them well, and let them have one 
winter's natural rest, and do not hasten their 
growth in spring, allowing them to come on 
naturally in a quite cold house or frame, and 
depend upon it you will have no>cause to 
complain as to hardy Ferns being unable to 


hold their own against; any of tthe ,exotic 
ones for either use or beauty, the same te- 
marks applying to those that are planted out 
in beds or on rockwork. How often do I hear 
people say that their Ferns will not grow, and 
they are impatient to take them up and put 
fresh soil under them. In nine cases out of 
ten it is better to let them alone. All they re- 
quire is time to get established. As to the 
new soil, put it on the-surface by all means, 
for a top-dressing, if put on every year, will 
not hurt them; but if you want really grand 
masses of verdant fronds do not disturb the 
roots, for few plants suffer more from trans- 
planting than Terns, and when once estab- 
lished they will grow in a great variety of 
soils, provided they are moist enough, and in 
a garden, moisture can be supplied artificially, 
for in periods of drought the fernery ought 
not to be‘neglected as regards water. A.G. 





Staking Dahlias.—In staking Dahlias, do 
not tie them up by drawing all the shoots 
tightly to one stake, for this’ gives them an 
unnatural and ugly appearance, and when 
strong winds prevail the whole are frequently 
blown down together. It is a much more 
effectual and better-looking plan to use four 
or five moderate-sized stakes for each plant, 
to which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their appear- 
ance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keeps them, if thinned out, 
dwarf and strong. Water must be given 
liberally when the. ground is at all dry, or 
they will receive a very severe check. 

Cutting down Tufted Pansies.—Pans‘es are 
among the most attractive flowers of our gar- 
dens. When they become somewhat tall, and, 
as not infrequently happens in the south, in- 
fested with insects, it is aA good plan to cut 
them elos2 down. When this is © done, 
especially. if they get a good watering and u 
mulch of retten manure, they soon push up 
strong, clean shoots, and flower again abun- 
dantly. In some southern gardens this prac- 
tice is repeated with success several times 
during the flowering season. 

Brachycome iberidifolia.—This, known as 
the Swan River Daisy, if given a wa rm, sunny 
spot, forms a charming annual for the open 
ground, while it may be easily grown in pots, 
and is then equally valuable for greenhouse 
decoration. It forms a much-branched plant, 
whose slender shoots are furnished with light 
pinnate folinge. The Daisy-like flowers are 





of a delightful lilac or lavender shade, with a ~ 


darker centre. When sown in pots, eare 
should be taken that the young plants have 
plenty of lightand air, otherwise they become 
drawn, and when this happens a good deal 
of their beatity is lost. 

MK %& %& 

The Poistn Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron).— 
This ought to be known to everyone who is 
interested in a garden, if only..to know a 
plant that is well to avoid. It would really 
be a good thing if it were banished from 
gardens, for it is an extremely poisonous 
shrub and one whieh people who know 
nothing of its dangerous qualities would only 
be too glad to possess, for the ternate leaves 


< 


assume brilliant hues in the autumn, The 
danger lies in the sap, which causes a kind of 
eezema, which has a decidedly unpleasant 
irritating effect, while bad attacks have been 
known to prove fatal. Some people appear 
to be immune from its harmful influence, 
while merely handling the leaves affects other 
people. -A synonym which has misled many 
people is Ampelopsis Hoggi, under which 
name it is often found in nurseries and 
gardens. Needless to say, it has nothing to 
do with Ampelopsis. 
* * * : 

Delphinium Belladonna.—This ig as charm- 
ing as any of the more imposing kinds. A 
group of it is quite distinct from anything 
else, the flowers of a clear and delicate sky- 
blue colour, while they appear through the 
summer months. It is worth having a few 
slants in the reserve bed for cutting from, as 
the flowers are not so closely set upon the 
stem as in the more popular types. —The plant 
is of comparatively dwarf habit, and the clear 
blue colour is brought out by contrast with. 
deep green-leaved shrubs. While sometimes 
mere novelties of poor colour are sought for, 
such things as this are overlooked. 

FLORA. 
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LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON AUGUST 24, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTER. 
, First Class Certificate. 
Cattleya Heliolor, from Baron Bruno Schroeder, Egham. 


; Awards of Merit. 

Olon‘oglossum Miguelito Fasey’s var., from Mr. W. R. Fasey, 
Tlolly Bush Fill, Snaresbrook ; Cattleya triumphans (Blenheim 
vat.), from the Duke of Marlborouzh, Blenheim; Brasso Lelio 
Cattleya Blenheim Orange, from the Duke of Marlborough. 

Medals. 
SILVER FLORA —The Duke of Marlborough. 
SILVER BAN KSTAN,—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albanhg. 


FLORAL COMMITTER, 
Awards of Merit. 





Pyrus firma, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House. - 


Elstree (Gr., Mr. -E. Beckett); Streptocarpus strain, froin R, 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate; Aster Hawlmark Terra Cotta, 
from Messrs. Dickson, Belfast; Chrysanthemum Hollycot, 1920, 
from Mr. W. Roots, Cranford; Gladiolus Golden Dream, from 
Measrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter; Heliopsis Orange King, 
from Mr. C. Tarner, Slough; Gladiolus Kelway’s Monarch, from 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport; Gladiolus Snowdon, from® Messrs. 
Kelway; Gladiolus Princess Radziwill, from Messrs. Kelway ; 
Gladiolus Masterpiecs, from Messrs, Kelway. 


Medals. 


GoLv.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for annuals. 

SILVER GILT FLORA —Mesars. Kelway, for Gladioli. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Megsrz, R. and G, Cuthbert, for 
Streptocarpus, &c.; Mr. B, Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, 
for bardy plants. 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Rey. H. Pemberton, Romford, for 
Roses; Mr. L. R. Russel, Richmond, for fine foliaged stove 
plants; Messra. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for Pent- 
stemons, < 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Dickson, Belfast, for Asters ; Amos 
Perry, Enfield, for hardy plants; Mr. M. Prichard, Christ- 
tate for hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy 
plants, 

SILVER BANKSTAN.—Measrs. Allwood Bros., Hayward's 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
for Begonias and Delphiniums; Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 
Merstham, for Chrysanthemums; Mr. W. Wells, Junior, 
Merstham, for hardy plants. 
renee FLora.—Mr, Elisha Hicks, Twyford, Berks, for 

toses. = 


BRONZE BANKSTAN.—Mr. G. R. Downes, Chichester, for 


hardy plants; Messrs. Laxford, for Chrysanthemums; Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Ream3tottom, Geashill, for Anemones; Messrs. Rich 
and ©o., Bath, for hardy plants; Mr. H, J. Jones, for Phloxes; 
Mr. G, W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants: x 


FRUIT COMMITTER. 
Awards of Merit. 


Apples, Peerless, Premier, and Duchess of Bedford, from 
Messra. Laxton, Bedford: Melon Victory, from Mr. Earp, 
Bayham Abbey, Kent. 5 

Medals. ; 


GoLp.—Mr. J. A, Nix, Tilgate, Sussex, for collection of fruit. 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Megers. Spooner, Hounslow, for ¢ol- 
lection of apples. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.'’ 
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The Planting of ‘Bulbs: 


For the present we are only concerned with 
bulbs that require planting in autumn, and it 
is worth while pointing out that it is not 
always those that meet the eye in large type 
that are the most-beautiful or suitable for 
planting in quantity. The fact is often over- 
looked that the spring flowering of bulbs does 
not begin with the Hyacinth and end with the 
Duteh Tulips, but it begins before the winter 
*and does not end until the 
late Tulips make way for the~ gorgeous 
perennials in June. Too much space would 
be required to refer to all the bulbs which are 
suitable for the open garden, but a few of the 
best are mentioned. January opens the sea- 
son with the Winter Aconite. These are 
barely over before the Snowdrops are open 


-to brighten the edges of the woodland walk 


or to furnish a pleasing contrast to green turf. 
Scilla sibirica is welcome as the first blue 
flower of the season, and, like the foregoing, 


is fastididus neither as to soil nor position. 


Crocuses supply fine masses of colour, com- 
mencing with the familiar yellow which con- 
verts lawns and borders into sheets of gold 
in the April sunshine. The larger forms come 
on just a little later in a great diversity of 
colouring which the imaginative mind of the 
skilful blender turns to good account. This 
brings us very near to’ Daffodil time; and 
amongst the host of named varieties it is no 
light: matter to select the best for liberal 
planting. Hxpensive kinds are more interest- 
ing in pots in the greenhouse the first season, 
and as those which are more plentiful are no 
less reliable in the open we can safely for 
once go in for the cheaper and be assured of 
The large-cupped. varieties, such 
as Golden Spur, are the first to open, and are 
closely followed by those of the medium sec- 
tion. The double yellow Telamonius plenus 
brings up the rear. The Poeticus varieties 
wait for the slightly warmer days, but they 
are, perhaps, the most. admired of all, and 
highly esteemed for their fragrance. 

All the foregoing are suitable for planting 
where the aim is a natural effect. There are 
many places in the garden where one does 
not look for the slightest formality, and for 
such there are no brighter flowers than those 
of early spring. One of the, most. pleasing 
sights at this time are the Daffodils waving 
above unmown Grass, and if the later kinds 
are planted near to them quite a lengthy 
period of colour is obtained. In regard to 
Tulips one may, perhaps, be content to leave 
the early Dutch kinds for bedding, buf no one 
with’ ou eye on-the hardy flower border and 
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shrubbery can afford to overlook the claims 
of the Darwin and Cottage varieties. Both 
are remarkably handsome, and may justly be 


Sweet Pea Hawlmark Lavender: 
(See page 512.) 


described as the finest of their race, while 
they are just at their best when other spring 
flowers are over and-before those of summer 
are presentable. In regard to\ bedding, signs 
are not wanting that more attention is being 
paid to spring displays than ever before. The 


public look for them in the parks, and garden 
owners realise that there are great possibili- 
ties. It is not within the scope of these notes 
to go into bedding schemes, but merely to 
point out that in order to make beds attrae- 
tive over as long a period as possible at least 
two varieties should be planted together, one 
early flowering, the other late. Hyacinths, 
for instance, in their season present a beauti- 
ful picture, but they open out very early and 
provision must be made when planting for the 
time when the bed is in need of something 
to help it to carry on in an attractive manner 
until the time almost for the summer bedding. 
This is possible with the aid of Narecissi, or 
Tulips. Then again when early Tulips are 
used those of the Darwin section should be 
associated with them to prolong the season. 
If the two are carefully planted, and as near 
alike in colour as possible,. over 2 suitable 
earpet of spring flowering plants, the scheme 
is seen at its best for two months instead of 
one. 

The planting of bulbs can safely be carried 
out by anyone who cares to make the soil 
workable in advance, and is not afraid to put 
them in a fair depth. In light soils from 
4 inches to 6 inches shouid be the rule, but 
rather less will suffice on heavy ones. It 
should also be kept in mind that the earlier 
they are put in the ground the better it is for 
the future of the flowers, as none are im- 
proved by being exposed to the air longer 
than is really necessary. In facet, after 
October is well in, Some deteriorate rapidly, 
and subsequently fail to produce flowers of 
good. quality. While a rich soil is neither 
necessary nor desirable, a fair amount of 
nutriment is necessary to bring the embryo 
flowers already formed in the bulbs during 
the summer to perfection. The soil in beds 
is usually. rich enough, but that newly broken 
up amongst. Grass and near the roots of 
shrubs will benefit greatly from the addi- 
tion of 4 little short manure. aD: 





Delphinium Moerheimi.—I do not favour 
the white perennial Larkspurs, but those who 
grow them should endeavour to secure. the 
best, and up to the present that known as 
D. Moerheimi appears to have no_ rival. 
The colour is pure white. It is taller than 
such white varieties as Polar Star, and is 
also a long bloomer, a. desirable thing in a 
Delphinium. It wants some judgment in 
planting. Where a contrast is desired it may 
be planted near some of the deeper blues and 
purples, but a much better arrangement is to 
associate -it with some of the paler. shades, 
such as Belladonna or Fanny Stormonth.— 
Ess. 


— 
arta 
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Eryngium tripartitum.—Several Sea Hollies 
are still in bloom, though mostly past their 
best, among them being Eryngium triparti- 
tum. My plant is in a rather shady place 
close to some shrubs which sereen it from 
the sun, but it thrives quite well and has 
been in flower since mid-July. It grows from 
2 feet to 24 feet in height and has glaucous- 
green leaves and rather loosely-arranged 
small heads of bloom. Its usual flowering 
period in the open is from June to August.— 
S. ARNOTT: 

Cotoneaster frigida.—Judging from present 
appearances Cotoneaster frigida will be 
liberally clad with its  brightly-eoloured 
berries during the early winter months. ‘This 
isa matter to be thankful for, as other berried 
plants give but a meagre promise. This 
Cotoneaster is useful alike in the shrubbery 
and when grown as an isolated plant. Easily 
grown, hot fastidious in respect of soil or of 
situation, C. frigida is worth planting, and if 
it is a trifle ungainly, this fault can be mini- 
mised by the judicious use of the knife when 
the tree is young.—W. McG. 


Common Bladder Senna (Colutea 
arborescens).—The Bladder Sennas may not 
be considered the choicest of shrubs, but, pro- 
perly treated, the above is very sattractive 
when laden with its large inflated pods, which 
rustle with the slightest breeze. The small 
yellow Pea-shaped flowers are pretty, too, as 
they appear among the light and elegant 
Fern-like foliage. To secure the best results 
from this shrub it should not only be planted 
ina warm position, but should be well thinned 
annually. The congested and neglected 
masseS we are so accustomed to see have 
caused many to condemn this attractive and 
very useful European shrub.—F. M. 


Hydrangea aspera.—This species has been 
very conspicuous in the collection at Kew 
during the present summer, for it has blos- 
somed freely and was quite distinct among 
surrounding plants. It is a native of the 
Himalaya and China, forming a large bush 
with erect branches clothed with large oblong 
or sometimes oval leaves which, together with 
the stalks and young wood, are densely 
covered with soft, downy hairs. The flowers 
are borne in terminal heads, each 4 inches to 
6 inches across, both sterile and fertile blooms 
being present. The sterile flowers are blue, 
while the fertile flowers may be pale blue or 
pinkish. When planted in good loamy soil it 
grows freely and is likely to become a valu- 
able shrub. for the ‘soutthern and western 
counties, although probably too tender for 
cold districts.—D. 


The Califernian Poppy (Hschscholtzia).— 
Graceful in growth and remarkably brilliani 
when in flower, this has a telling effect if 
sown in bold, broad masses and the plants 
thinned, so that each may have ample room 
to spread over the ground. The typical kind 
has been in our gardens quite a hundred 
years, and the varieties we now grow have 
doubtless all sprung from it. Of these there 
are at least half-a-dozen well worth growing, 
one of the very best being that named Man- 
darin. Its flowers are very rich in colour, 
being of a deep orange with a crimson. ex- 
terior, showing well in the bud state. E. 
cyocea has flowens of a distinct and rich 
shade of yellow, and then there is a white 
variety with flowers of a delightful creamy 
hue. A double-flowered form, too, exists, and 
is a pretty and lasting variety.. The. rosy 
form named rosea is the least reliable, as it 
generally shows a tendency to revert to the 
white form from which it sprung. EH. tenui- 
folia is a little gem; and looks quite like 
another species, but probably it is a tufted 
diminutive form of the original californica. 
As a choice yet attractive plant for a little 
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nook or to grow upon the site oecupied by 

5 ° "Sey 
some choice spring bulb there are few 
prettier annuals.. It makes ‘a close tuft of 


the most graceful leafage, and bears on- 


slender stalks the soft yellow flowers, each 
about 1 inch across. These annuals may be 
sown now for spring blooming, being quite 
hardy, and they usually flower longest and 
best when sown at this time. 


Lilium speciosum Melpomene. — When 
freely grouped in partially shady (places, this 
is one of the handsomest, as also the most 
desirable and useful, of all the forms of this 
section. Vigorous of growth, free and abun- 
dant, as well as reliable in flowering, it 
yields a grand profusion of its richly coloured 
blossoms. These latter are of. great sub- 
stance, the rich crimson hue that predomi- 
nates being freely spotted with white, the 
margin of the petals also lined With white. 
This very handsome Lily is now flowering 
freely, and is very conspicuous in a mass. 


The Brush Bush (BHucryphia pinnatifolia).— 
This, native of South America, is undoubtedly 
one of the handsomest shrubs of recent intro- 
duction and a treasure to any garden. My 
plants ina Sussex garden are now (August 
937d) a mass of bloom. ‘The large, pure white, 
four-petalled flowers, each about 8 inches in 
diameter, are very. beautiful, especially for 
the first few days after the petals unfold, 
when the large central tuft of stamens is of 
a red-brown colour that becomes less con- 
spicuous as the flowers age. In size and form 
the flowers remind one of those of St. John’s 
Wort more than anything else I know, yet it 
belongs to the Rose family. The shrub is’ of 
slow growth with me, but it is marvellous the 
amount of bloom which even a small specimen 
will produce. It is best to start young plants 
in soil of a leafy or peaty nature, but, when 
once established, they flourish in quite ordi- 
nary soil. Here the shrub seems quite hardy 
in the open air, but if a sheltered position can 
be provided so much the better, for it is a 
shrub which will amply repay for any little 
extra trouble —E. M. 


Two handsome Pentstemons, George Homes 
and Crimson Gem.—Beautiful as many of the 
hybrid Pentstemons are, there are a few 
kinds which stand out conspicuously, and this 
applies to the above var. George Homes, a few 
groups of which, for some weeks past, have 
been gorgeous. The immense flowers, re- 
sembling miniature Gloxinias, are of a ‘pril- 
liant rosy-crimson colour, white inside the 
tube, which is 24 inches in diameter, and 
freely borne in clusters of five or more all 
along the 8 feet high stems. ‘These present a 
striking feature from any point of view, 
especially where they have a background of 
purple Clematis. Another very handsome 
variety which I recently saw in good masses 
in the gardens at Lilford Hall, Oundle, was 
named Crimson Gem, the very brilliant effect, 
especially with the sun shining upon the 
flowers, could searcely be surpassed by any 
other. group of plants. Cuttings inserted in 
a frame in sandy~ soil towards the end of 
September and kept close root readily and 
make excellent plants for planting out the 
following spring.—E. M. 





Elliottia racemosa.—This is not only one 
of the rarest shrubs in cultivation, but it is 
extremely searce in a wild state, its natural 
habitat being confined to a very restricted 
area in the valley of the Savannah River. 
Although discovered a century ago, it was not 
introduced to England until 1894, when a 
small specimen was received at Kew from 
Georgia. It is now a plant about 5% feet or 
6 feet high and has blossomed on several oc- 
casions since 1911, when it first flowered in 
this country. At the present time (the middle 
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of August) it is carrying several of its erect 
racemes of white blossoms. . Belonging to 
Kricacee, it forms an erect bush up to 10 
feet high with oval leaves, each 5 inches long 
and nearly 2 inches wide, which usually as- 
sume yellow and red shades before falling in 
autumn. The inflorescences are up to 10 
inches long, terminating the current season’s 
growth, the. flowers fragrant and, with the 
main and secondary stalks, white. The plant 
grows in moist, peaty soil, but is difficult to 
propagate. Tertile seeds have not been pro- 
duced here, and cuttings are very difficult to 
root, therefore there appears to be little 
reason to imagine that it will ever become 
available for general cultivation. It iis, how- 
ever, a most interesting plant and beautiful 
when in flower.—D. ; 





Landscape and rock gardening.—The fol- 
lowing in the Times is amusing to a student 
ot garden design :— 

A beautiful specimen of Roman sepul- ‘ 
chral carving has just been added to the 

srifish Museum through the generosity 
of Mr. Ernest Dixon, a well-known land- 
scape gardener, of’ Putney. Mr. Dixon 
acquired the monument from a contractor 
in St. John’s Wood, in whose yard it had 
been lying for at least fifty years. He 
placed his purchase so as to form the cen- 
tral figure of a rock garden at Putney, 
but afterwards, struck with its unusual 
beauty, brought it to the notice of the 
British Museum authorities, who have 
identified it as a genuine and long-lost 
antique. Noteworthy for its artistic merit 
no less than for its antiquity, the sculp- 
ture, which is over 5 feet long and nearly 
2 feet ~wide, shows three half-length, 
full-faced, draped busts, set in a deeply 
recessed panel. It was a monument ‘to 
Lucius Ampudius Philomusus, the freed- 
man of Lucius Ampudius, the group of 
portraits representing Ampudius himself, 
his wife, and daughter. Ampudius is 
shown as a shrewd old man with strongly 
marked features and thin, compressed 
lips. A remarkable piece of realism is 
the carving of the thumb of the right 
hand, to which a noticeable backward 
flexture has been given. 


The common Heather (Erica cinérea).— 
Although most of the Heathers are yery 
beautiful and the Tree Heaths of the 
Mediterranean region call for a great deal of 
attention during early spring, it is difficult to 
recall any more glorious effect than’that pro- 
duced by our native BE. cinerea, whether 
covering hundreds of acres of moorland. or 
occupying small patches in gardens, for its 
reddish-purple flowers are of a peculiarly at- 
tractive shade mand it never fails to blossom 
freely. Moreover, when grown in the garden 
we are not bound to keep strictly to the type, 
for it has produced numerous varieties, the 
flowers of which vary from white to bright 
red and deep purple. The varieties are not 
quite so vigorous as the type, and if planted 
in a sunny position on dry sandy soil they 
soon die out, therefore it is wise to place 
them in permanently moist soil, sandy loam, 
or peaty in character. A’ few good ones are 
alba (white), atropurpurea (rich purple), 
rosea (rose), and coecinea (almost scarlet). 
In propagating these plants they «are often 
divided or layered, but much better speei- 
mens can be procured by raising them from 
cuttings. Quite short shoots, often less than 
an inch long, are taken in July or August 
and dibbled into sandy peat beneath a hand- 
light, or beneath a bell-glass in a cold-frame, 
where they are left undisturbed until growth 
begins the following spring. They are then 
lifted and transplanted to borders where they 
can be shaded from hot sun until well estab- 


lished. The type is very effective in semi-> 


wild places when mixed with patches of 
French Gorse (Ulex Galli). + 
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INDOOR PLANTS. ey 
Bulbs for Early Flowering. | 


Under this heading we have a variety of 
subjects, each in their season indispensable 
for cutting and conservatory decoration. 
Without exception all are of the eagiest pos- 
sible culture, and where heat is available the 
one thing needful to make forcing a success is 
to have the bulbs potted early in order that 
they may develop a good root action. Certain 
kinds are grown, especially for forcing into 
bloom by December, chief among them being 
the Roman Hyacinths. Tulips of the Due 
Van Thol type were at one time considered 
the best for early flowering, but now others 


are available for a like purpose. Among 
Narcissi the variety Paper White is the 
earliest, and, Golden Spur, in the Daffodil 


section, is nof much later. Retarded crowns 





be removed to a cold frame. In, due course 
it will be necessary to take them into a 
slightly heated pit or greenhouse to prepare 
them for the warmer atmosphere of the 
forcing house. In order to produce good 
early-flowers ample root action is needful’ in 
the first instance, followed by a gradual pro- 
cess of forcing. A growing atmosphere is re- 
quired, and the roots must never be allowed 
to suffer from want of water. It sometimes 
happens that the foliage of the earliest Tulips 
will need drawing up in order to make them 
presentable. Where these bulbs are grown in 
quantity, houses are fitted with dark heated 
pits. soxes of bulbs, after being allowed 
time to root under natural conditions, are 
placed therein, and in a short time growth of 








Azalea Kuruma. 


of Lily of the Valley are always useful during 
the dullest period of the year. With the turn 
of the year come the best of the Dutch ‘named 
Hyacinths, Polyanthus Nare¢issi, and such 
handsome Daffodils as Emperor, Empress, 
and Horsfieldi. From February onwards re- 
tarded Liliums come in to be followed by the 
fragrant Freesias, the Spanish Irises, and the 
early-flowering Gladioli. p 
CuULTURE.—The method of growing all these 
bulbs may be determined by the use when in 
flower they are to be put to. Where cutting 
is the main object much time and labour may 
be saved by using boxes four or five inches 
deep, but for decoration pots are a necessity. 
Hyacinths and. Tulips are often required for 
vases indoors, and pots not exceeding five 
inches are generally found the most useful. 
Narcissi, being of taller growth, look better 
packed rather closely into a little larger pot. 
All bulbs appreciate a light open compost, and 
in the potting it is not necessary to make it 
too firm. The pots or boxes are then best 
plunged overhead in ashes outdoors, until 
growth has advanced «a little, when they may 





the required leneth follows. Care is then 
necessary to expose them gradually to the 
light, and before the flower buds are-too far 
advanced, otherwise the tips of the petals are 
injured. . Such convenience is not possible 


.everywhere, but much can be done in the de- 


sired direction by drawing up the growth in a 
dark corner. If this is not carried to excess 
and gradual exposure to the light follows be- 
fore the buds are too prominent, early Tulips 
are never unsightly through dwarfness. Nar- 
cissi of all types require a maximum of light 
when removed from the ashes in order to pro- 
duce flowers of good substance and colour. 
Retarded Lily of the Valley should be potted 
thickly in five inch pots and placed in a cool 
greenhouse. Here again darkness is neces- 
sary to produce length of foliage, and ample 
water is needed at all times. In a témpera- 
ture of about fifty-five degs. they usually 
flower in about ‘six weeks, two of. which 
should be spent in the full light to produce 
dark green leaves. 

SUCCESSIONAL BATCHES of these bulbs. will 
not require much forcing if they are brought 
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into the greenhouse before severe weather sets 
in. Hyacinths should always be grown well 
up to the light to keep them dwarf. Lew 
spring flowers are more fragrant than 
I'reesias and the bulbs should be potted as 
early as they can be obtained. They resent 
forcing at any time, and throughout the 
Winter a shelf near the roof glass in a frost- 
proof house is the best place for them. 
Spanish Irises are quite hardy, and may rest 
in a cold frame till February. Cool treat- 
ment throughout is essential. The early- 
flowering Gladioli are available in some of 
the choicest colours, and are well worth grow- 
ing in quantity for cutting. Cool airy treat- 
ment is essential in order to produce strong 
spikes. Pots or boxes may be used for these 
last two, and they ought always to be well 
up to the light. Retarded Liliums should be 
potted up without delay. Place the bulbs 
well down in the pots, and only just cover 
with soil. Stand in a cold frame, and on no 
account place them in heat until root action 
is apparent. The remaining soil may be 
added as roots push out from the stems.—J. 





Azalea Kuruma. 


Tus is one of the numerous forms of Azalea 
indica or Rhododendron indicum as it is cor- 
rectly named that have been introduced from 
Japan within recent years. They are very 
like some of the single-flowered forms of this 
well-known greenhouse plant that are already 
widely grown in our gardens, but they are 
hardier and there are many gardens in the 
warmer parts of the country where they may 
be grown out of doors. The variety in ques- 
tion has pink flowers, but some of the forms 
have blossoms of a rich ‘crimgon shade. It 
can be grown from cuttings, and small plants 
in 5-inch pots may be expected to flower 





freely. Like others of its class it gives the 
best results when grown in sandy peat.  D. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Striking cuttings in water.—Will you 


kindly give me full directions as to striking 
in water, cuttings of shrubs and plants, such 
as Carnations, Pelargoniums, ete. The kind 
of cutting required—with heel or cut across? 
Is rain water a necessity and how often must 
it be changed? Is heat necessary? What is 
their subsequent treatment when potted? 
Will they then do on a window sill in the 
sun.—CHASEWATER. 

[While cuttings of a few subjects, 
Myrtle, Rosemary, and Oleander, 
struck in water, this method of increasing 
plants cannot be recommended for general 
purposes. One great drawback is the difli- 
culty of establishing them in soil after the 
roots have been produced in water, as they 
are so exceedingly brittle as to be liable to 
injury in potting them. Nothing can be struck 
in water that cannot be better done in soil, 
as those which root in water need a good deal 
of careful nursing afterwards. Carnations 
and Pelargoniums will not give satisfaction 
so treated. The best cutting is that cut across 
immediately below a joint. Rain water is by 
far the best, and if a few pieces of charcoal 
are put in the water it will not need changing 
for a long tine. If it becomes offensive it 
must, of course, be changed at once. Cuttings 
rooted in this way will, after potting, need 
to be kept close and shaded till the roots be- 
come established.] 

Old Pelargoniums.—Except where Pelar- 
goniums are required for covering walls or 
trellises outdoors in summer, or as a perma- 
nent arrangement under there is 
nothing gained by permitting them to become 
lanky. For a staging, compact plants are to 
be preferred, and any plants that haye got 
somewhat out of hand, whether they belong 
to the Zonal or Ivy leaved sections, should be 


such as 
may be 


glass, 


‘current season’s shoots. 
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eut back this autumn, and if they have occu- 
pied the same pots a long time, given a-shift 
next spring. Lanky plants are never very 
attractive in small houses inasmuch as they 
obstruct the light and air which, by right, 
belong to others.—LEAHURST. 

Housing tender plants.—The cold nights 
we experienced in August, should put on their 
guard all who have tender plants under their 
care with a view to housing for winter. There 
ought to be no risk run whatever in housing. 
Azaleas, Heaths, and hard-wooded plants in 
general intended for indoors, as well as 
Chrysanthemums. It is better to err on the 
side of earliness, rather than neglect them by 
one night, which may spoil the plants and 
bring to nought all the labour of the past 
One can keep a greenhouse cool by 
ventilation, when if is impossible to repair 
damage by frost.—WoonBASTWICcK. 

Fragrant spring flowers.—Let flowers 
noted for their fragnanece have consideration 
in the arrangements for potting and planting 
this autumn. Sweetness, as well as gay 
coloured flowers should be remembered. We 
are too often concerned in providing plants, 
the flowers of which are noted for their rich 
colouring, instead of their exquisite perfume, 
particularly those intended for potting up. 
Lilies of the Valley, Iris reticulata and 
Freesias are noted for sweetness amongst 
bulbous subjects. Things that are not always 
considered for potting, like Wallflowers and 
winter flowering Stocks, such as Beauty of 
Nice, whose time of blooming is frequently 
prolonged well into the spring, should be 
potted up in October and kept in a house 
where. the temperature need not be more than 
genial to bring much beauty and fragrance 
in the spring.—TowNnsMAN. 

Housing plants.—Afiter the middle of Sep- 
tember it is not safe in this locality to trust 
anything of a tender nature in the open air, 
for though the night temperature may not 
fall so low as to permanently injure the 
plants, a few degrees below freezing point 
will often give the foliage an unsightly ap- 
pearance from which it does not recover. 
Previous to housing the plants the glass and 
woodwork should. be well washed. Bach 
plant, before being housed, should be lobked 
over to see that it is free from aphides, thrips, 
or ved spider, If any trace of thrips or red 
spider is discovered the plants should be 
syringed with or dipped in a reliable in- 
secticide.—MIDLAND. 

Schizanthus seeds will be sown now to pro- 
duce plants for the main batch to flower in 
spring. Sow thinly in pans filled with light, 
sandy soil, and when large enough to handle 
prick out the young plants into pans or boxes. 
Keep them near the glass and ventilate the 
structure freely. Repot the plants as soon 
as they require more root room, never allow- 
ing them to become pot-bound until they are 
in the pots in which they will flower. Keep 
in a cool frame during winter, but protect 
from frost. 

Striking cuttings of Fuchsias.—There secms 
fo be a tendency to recommend late summer 
and early autumn as a very suitable time to 
propagate Fuchsias from cuttings. The rea- 
son of this I fail to see, as cuttings inserted 
at that season do not root with the same 
freedom as they do in spring and early sum- 
mer, Furthermore, cuttings struek so late 
in the year require (even ~when they are 
rooted and potted off singly) careful nursing 
throughout the winter, whereas if inserted 
earlier in the season and potted off they are 
well esthblished by the autumn and give 
practically no trouble in winter. It is sur- 
prising What a quantity of cuttings can be 
obtained from a few old plants if they are 
put into a gentle heat, and how quickly they 
root if the cuttings are formed entirely of the 
Not only that, but 


the young plants grow away without any 
check.—W. T. 


season. 
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Dracznas and Aspidistras as Room Plants. 


ALTHOUGH Dracena rubra and D. congesta 
cannot compare with the Aspidistras (green 
and variegated) as room plants in effective- 
ness, they almost equal them in the power 
they possess of retaining their leaf beauty for 
a long period. They have been many years in 
cullivation, and it seems strange they should 
never have become really popular. I do not 
think that market growers have ever taken 
up their culture seriously, probably because 
they cannot be increased rapidly, and this 
fact is quite enough to deter the grower for 
profit who rarely takes in hand anything that 
cannot be indueed to yield quiek returns. The 
eoloured kinds, such as terminalis and ferrea, 
became, as quite natural, very popular, and 
quite put into the shade the green-leaved 
The great defect of Dracirenas is 
that in the course of time they lose their 
lower leaves, a fact which much detracts from 
their value as room plants. Those who have 
the convenience of a warm house may take 
off the tops and strike them in small pots. 
Young shoots will issue from the bare stem, 
and bushy specimens very suitable for con- 
servatory decoration or for large rooms will 
be formed, Although, as above mentioned, 
these Dracwenas cannot: be increased at ex- 
press speed, this fact should not .be an_ in- 
superable barrier to their extensive use as 
companion plants to the Aspidistra. Those 
who grow this for profit must possess a econ- 
siderable stock of good-sized plants before 
they can put any on the market, for, as is well 
known, they must rely entirely on division, 
there being no other means of increasing the 
Aspidistra. When the necessary number of 
plants is obtained it is an easy matter to 
regulate the output and maintain the stock in 
good condition. It is exactly the same with 
these two green-leaved Dracmnas, given a 
certain number of plants, and it is easy 
enough to produce annually all that is needed 
for sale. There is more than one way of in- 
creasing them. Old plants can be beheaded 
and the tops rooted as aboye described, and 
if these old stems are kept in a warm house 
and syringed twice daily a number of young 
growths will issue from them, and these, 
taken with a. little-bit of heel, will root 
readily in slight bottom heat. There must be 
discretion in taking these shoots; one or two 
ata time only should be taken, or there is 
danger of a check, which may cause the whole 
plant to perish. There is another way of 
propagating Dracrenas, and which is prae- 
tised by nurserymen. When they come fo a 
certain size they form a tap root, which is 
thrust down to the drainage. This can be 
cut out without injury to the plant, and if 
cut into pieces half an inch in length will root 
readily. in bottom heat. A well-grown plant 
ina 43-inch pot will furnish several young 
plants, and without in the least diminishing 
its commercial value. Tt will, therefore, be 
seen that keeping up a stock of these plants 
is by no means difficult. 

I do not believe that the Aspidistra will ever 
be dethroned from the high position it now 
occupies as a room plant. It can be kept in 
perfect health from year to year in a room 
Where it gets no sun and not much air, 
Apparently it thrives under. such cireum- 
stances. Is there any other plant in cultiva- 
tion of which so much ean be said? Not even 
the much enduring Asplenium bulbiferum and 
Aralia Sieboldi will last indefinitely in such 
conditions. In one way the Aspidistra excels 
all other fine-leaved room plants—it annually 
throws up new leaves from the base, so that 
if anything should happen to damage the 
old leaves they can be cut away and fresh 
green ones will take their place. I have seen 


species, 


the whole of the foliage of a plant cut away, 


x 


‘and in the course of » twelyemonth it was 
again clothed with moderate-sized leaves. 
The variegated form of the Aspidistra is 
handsome, and would much relieve the 
monotony which is the result.of the lavish 
use of the typical form. Subjected to the 
same conditions in time it, however, loses its 
pretty tint and becomes green. JT have often 
seen little streaks of white on good’ speci- 
mens which have been growing some years in 
rooms, and these plants were ‘in all 
probability variegated when purchased. The 
variegated form requires much more light. It 
requires some shade, but in semi-obseurity 
loses its distinctive beauty. In the forni of 
well-developed specimens in 8-inch, 6r even 
larger, pots, it is wonderfully effective. If I 
had the mind TI should not despair of main- 
taining it in-its true beauty in the dwelling: 
I feel sure that with a little management it 
could be prevented from running away green. 
If placed as near to a window «as possible, 
only guarding it from hot sun, and allowing : 
free admission of air in fine weather, the 
variegation’ would remain constant. 

Growers of fine-leaved plants in the dwell- 
ing should give them an annual holiday by 
putting them in the open for a couple of 
weeks. Put them in a shady, sheltered posi- 
tion and let them take the weather as it 
comes. This will put new life into them, and 


they will feel the effects of this exposure the 


following winter. J. CORNHILL, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous Phloxes for cutting.—These, 
of decided colours, are most yaluable both in 
the garden and for indoor decoration, but too 
many varieties containing shades of washed- 
out purple and dingy pink and magenta in 
their blossoms are to be found in cultivation. 
All such should be discarded, and only those 
whose flowers are of a decided colour grown. 
Of bright-coloured varieties Etna, whose hue 
approaches a salmon-scarlet in which there 
is a suspicion of orange, can searcely be 
beaten for effect, though- there are’ many 
varieties that are of bright erimson tints: Of 
the whites, Mrs. EB, H. Jenkins is one of the 
best, and some of the whites with coloured 
eyes and clear pinks are well worth a place 
in the border, and are useful for cutting. 

Briza maxima.—This giant Quaking-grass 
always looks pretty and comes in very useful 
for mixing with cut flowers. Ina moist situa- 
tion it will naturatise itself and come up year 
after year from self-sown seeds. I have it 
growing in a miniature bog, the only thing 
necessary being to thin out the seedlings in 
early spring if they encroach unduly on their 
neighbours. It is not dependent upon a moist 
position, though T think its preference runs 
that way.—O, ©. C. 

Romneya Coulteri as a cut flower.—I am 
pleased to find what an excellent thing this 
is for cutting. Three or four of the huge 
white blossoms arranged in a tall vase are 
lovely and last in beauty for four or five days. 
If the flowers are cut just before the buds are 
ready to burst they will open if put into water. 
The past season seems to have suited_ this 
plant, as it has been doing better than usual 
and is full of flowers.—O. C. C. 








Zonal Peiargoniums.—These may now be 
propagated from cuttings selected from well- 
ripened shoots... The cuttings may either be 
inserted in boxes or in open borders. “If in 
the latter they should be taken up and potted 
into small pots directly they have formed 
roots. They may also be inserted around the 
sides of a 6-inch pot, putting eight or ten 
cuttings into each and placing out of doors on 
a bed of ashes. 
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Corydalis Wilsoni. 


THis, which we figure to-day, has rather 
fleshy green leaves and deep canary-coloured 
flowers in erect racemes. It is a charming 
rock garden plant, though probably somewhat 
tender and requiring protection from winter 
wet, 





NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


Primula Winteri.—Can you give me some 
information as to Primula Winteri? My four 
original plants have all died off, and I lately 
noticed that those in the Wdinburgh = rock 
garden, which were so remarkably beautiful 
a couple of years ago, were also dying, while 
the specimens there under glass were not 
happy. How is Primula Winteri propagated, 
and how long does it last? All my attempts 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


\ 


fnilure. Raising from seeds is the only sure 
way, and every effort should be made to that 
end. | 

Satureia montana illyrica.—In the form of 
tolerably large specimens this is effective, and 
as it comes into bloom in August it is a 
useful plant for the rockery, where anything 
that blooms with freedom at this time of- year 
is welcome. The lavender-coloured blossoms 
are produced in the greatest profusion.» The 
habit is compact, and it evidently has a good 
constitutions It needs a couple of years of 
growth before it can show its worth, It lasts 
a long time in bloom and is not much, affected 


by weather vicissitudes.—J. CORNHILL. 


Saxifraga Fortunei.—As autumn approaches 
we think of the few flowers which will be left 
us in October and November. Among these 
we find S. Fortunei, which, in a sheltered 
place in good soil, bears its light-looking 





Corydalis Wilsont. 


to grow by sub-division failed, but I got a few 
fertile seeds in 1919, having fertilised the 
blossoms, but none either before or since.— 
Nortu DRitain. 

[Yours is not the only instance of failure 
with this remarkable and beautiful species 
that has come to our notice, and it would 
appear that the plant, vigorous enough for a 
time, is destined to decline after flowering. 
The only possible chance of maintaining a 
stock of it is by means of seeds, though these 
are but sparsely produced even where good 
plants have flowered. So far as present ex- 
periences go, Primula Winteri is not a long- 
lived plant, and were seeds forthcoming in 
quantity it were best to treat if on the 
biennial plan. It is not a subject likely to 
be increased by division. To put it plainly, 
the plant is not built that. way. In other 
words, the. concentrated 
erowns, even though side growths show from 
time to time, réveal this at once to the prac- 
tically-minded, and attempts to increase it in 
that way would only be foredoomed to 


character. of its © 


white blooms on stems a foot or so above 
the glossy, leathery leaves. Where it suc- 
ceeds it is very attractive, but, unfortunately, 
it cannot be written down as absolutely 
hardy, and requires a sheltered position. It 
is well deserving of a trial in a warm rock 
garden, however, for the sake of its beauty as 
well as its late-flowering.—S. ARNorT. 

Potentilla Friedrichseni. — The shrubby 
Potentilla known by the above name is said to 
be a hybrid between P. fruticosa and P. 
dahurica. It is favoured by admirers of 
these shrubby Cinquefoils because of the 
pretty sulphur flowers and their lengthened 
period of production—from June to October. 
It is quite hardy, and well suited for the rock 
garden.—s. A. 

Harebell (Campanula votundifolia).—This 
is the common Harebell of wood and wayside 
bank. So well known is the plant that it is 
needless to deseribe it. ° There is. a white 
variety, generally dwarfer, and there are 
several forms, all beautiful, and of easy cul- 
ture in any soil. C. Hosti is a variety. These 


’ 


are all excellent border flowers, and also good 
for the rougher parts of the rock garden, and 
I love to see the wild plant growing in Grass 
on rough slopes or places not mown. till 
avulumn.—Ww. O. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums—Retaining the 
Buds. 


(REPLY TO ‘ INQUIRER.’’) 
From Mareh and April last growers have 
dealt with their plants in practical fashion, 
the plants having been pinched or stopped at 
that period in order to induce them to develop 
their buds in the month of August. For ex- 
hibition it is essential that buds of Chrysan- 
themums be developed in good time, otherwise 
it is not possible to show the blooms during 
the recognised exhibiting period in November. 
That large, deep blooms of good form iand 


. beautiful colour may be ready for the shows 


during the earlier half of November a long 
period of development for the buds is im- 
perative, and for this reason buds should be 
retained in August. <As Chrysanthemums 
vary in their character, some being natunally 
late, others naturally early to flower, others 
again blooming throughout the first fortnight 
in November, or thereabouts, readers will 
appreciate the reason for this pinching or 
stopping of the plants, with the object of 
timing the buds. The ehief aim of growers 
who are exhibitors is to induce the plants to 
develop their buds at a period that will en- 
able the resulting blooms to be eut during the 
first and second weeks of November. 

sy concentrating one’s efforts to bring into 
blossom at one time early, mid-season and 
late kinds, which must be regarded as a dis- 
tinct achievement, the grower’s hands are 
strengthened, and the prospect of a suecess- 
ful issue is the more hopeful in consequence. 
Buds of all kinds should be retained from this 
time forth until the whole of the plants have 
been dealt with. We should be disposed, in 
the first instance, to retain the buds of any 
varieties that are known to he naturally late 
in developing their buds. _The second ‘series 
are those belonging to the mid-season yvarie- 
ties, and of these there is a goodly number. 
The majority of the mid-season kinds will 
develop their buds in a natural manner about 
the second or third week of August, if the 
plants be left to form their break-bud and 
subsequent growths without any interference. 
This is one of the reasons why this section 
is described as mid-season. If we were asked 
to mention a general period ealeulated to 
meet the requirements of all types of the 
Chrysanthemum for bud-retaining, we should 
say the third week in August. This would be 
a trifle late for the late kinds to have their 
buds retained, and, by the same rule, rather 
earlier than is desirable for the semi-early or 
late October kinds to be similarly treated. 

To those readers who are not growers of ex- 
hibition blooms the question of bud-retaining 
within a given period ‘is not of so much im- 
portance. Only in the case of very late sorts, 
especially those kinds that usually lack sub- 
stanee, and are disposed to show an “ eye,” 
is it: wise to make an early bud selection. 
Late-refained buds of these kinds invariably 
develop what are known as “ thin’’ flowers— 
i.e., blooms that Jack substance, and that are 
less pleasing in consequence. The great aim 
of those who grow their Chrysanthemums to 
make a good display at home, and this spread 
over as long a period as possible, is to possess 
blooms of good quality, not necessarily over- 
large and lumpy, that may be used either for 
eutting for indoor decoration or for the con- 
servatory. If proper eare be observed, it should 
not be difficult to have a beautiful display. of 
blossoms from October to January. 





— 





FRUIT. 


Early Pears. 


For many years the Hessle was a great 
favourite, and even now in' the vicinity of 
large towns there are orchards of this 
variety; but the introduction, or, at any rate, 
the large quantities grown of the more showy 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Souvenir’ du 
Congres have placed the old but good Hessle 
in the background. There is another reason, 
too, Why the Hessle is not so great a favourite 
as formerly, and that is, the season is so short. 
The fruits ripen at one time, and, of course, 
in the case of large quantities, unless they 
can be sold, they are useless to the private 
grower. On the other hand, for market, few 
varieties are more valuable, as it is a great 
cropper, rarely fails to produce a crop, and 
the trees are of shapely growth—indeed, the 
amateur could with advantage plant this tree 
for its beauty when in bloom alone. Grown 
as a single specimen it is very handsome. 
Irew trees are more precious to the younger 
generation than the Hazel Pear, as it is often 
known in the western parts of the country, 
though it takes its name from Hessle, a 
village in Yorkshire, where it was first dis- 
covered; but it is thought to be of French 
origin. The Hessle does well as a standard— 
indeed, this is much the best way to grow 
most of the early Pears, as the walls can be 
devoted to late or keeping varieties that need 
more shelter. The fruit. is below medium 
size, roundish or turbinate, with a greenish 
skin much covered with russety dots or spots, 
which give it a freckled appearance. The 
flesh is very juicy, sweet, and soft, with a 
rich aroma, and its season is the end of 
September or early in October, according to 
the locality. -The tree succeeds well in a 
warm soil, and often fruits so freely as to 
need support to prevent injury to the 
branches. I have on dwarf trees or bushes 
thinned very heavy crops, and by so doing se- 
cured much finer fruit, and earlier also. Of 
course, few fruits are earlier than the 

JARGONELLE, but this in many amateurs’ 
gardens is none too prolific. The trees make 
too much wood. But even this variety, if left 
too long on the trees before gathering, is 
somewhat dry or mealy—indeed, early Pears 
need considerable care in gathering. This 
Pear from a tree on a house or high building 
is often superior to produce from a low wall, 
The Jargonelle has many names, mostly of 
foreign origin. In a warm soil this variety 
is ripe very early in August, and is a very 
vigorous grower, but nothing like so profitable 
as the Hessle for the market-grower. lor 
the amateur it has the advantage of ripening 
so early, and by gathering a’ few fruits at a 
time and placing indoors, a supply may be 
maintained longer, and the quality is much 
better. 


WILLrAMS’ Bon CHRETIEN is doubtless a 
more profitable variety than the last-named. 
It succeeds well in bush or standard form, 
should be planted in all amateurs’ gardens, 
and is a most prolific variety; a good com- 
panion to the Hessle, but, like that variety, 
does not keep long. It is a dessert fruit. of 
the highest merit. Few Pears command a 
better sale than this. variety, and, like all 
early Pears, it should be gathered a: few days 
before it is quite ripe and stored in a cool 
room for a time. 


SOUVENIR DU ConoRreEs is also an early Sep- 
tember Pear and a beautiful fruit, not unlike 
the Williams’, but. not so prolific. It does 
well in certain soils on the Quince-stock, but 
in others needs double grafting. It is a fine 
fruit, but not nearly so reliable as those 
hamed earlier. It is a seedling from the 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, but not so free. 


GARDENING ILL USTRATED, 


Transplanting Peaches and 
Nectarines., — 


Tne time is at hand when this work will have 
to be attended to. Large trees that have to 
be moved either from-one house to another, 
or from the outside to new structures need 
care, if a season’s crop is not to be lost. On 
no account should the lifting be left until the 
leaves fall. It is much better to be too early 
than too late, but as soon as the foliage on 
the older wood is ripe no time must be lost. 
New borders should be made some few weeks 
in advance of lifting to give them time to 
settle. The soil must be made firm, and in 
most Cases it is necessary to use a rammer. 
I have known growers recommend outside 
borders being left until planting time, be- 
cause they are likely to get soaked by autumn 
rains; but such a plan will not recommend 
itself to anyone who has observed the effect. 
of loose borders, on young trees more 
especially. If properly firmed any ordinary 
rains will not harm them, and should a down- 
pour occur it is easy to lay a few boards or 
old shutters over them to throw off the 
moisture. According to my experience in 
various soils and different counties, I find 
the covering quite unnecessary. For borders 
close to hot, dry walls I find a greater depth 
of soil is required above the drainage than in 
any description of Peach house, where the 
borders are usually wider and come in for 
more frequent moistening. A depth of 2 feet 
would be ample in either case were water 
supplied in sufficient quantities as often as 
needed, but the press of spring and sunimer 
work offen causes this to be neglected out- 
side, and in such eases an additional depth 
of 6 inches is advisable. The compost suit- 
able for Peaches has been often described in 
GARDENING, and all I need say is, be sure that 
plenty of lime is applied if this constituent is 
not present in the soil. Less complaint of the 
fruit dropping while stoning would be heard 
if this were always attended to. Burnt soil 
and charred garden refuse, too, are valuable 
additions, but manure of any kind should be 
excluded. It is easy enough to feed the trees 
from the surface if found to be necessary, this, 
too, having the effect of keeping the roots 
well up. 

RePLANTING.—After carefully lifting each 
tree, any long thong-like roots may be 
shortened back, making a clean cut sloping 
upward, but all small fibres must be carefully 
retained, and damaged ag little as possible. 
LGruised or twisted roots must be cut back 
to where they are sound, and as much soil 


as possible kept about the ball. A good soak- 


ing of, water before lifting is necessary 
should the soil be at all dry. . Have a strong 
mat or large bag ready spread out. upon a 
hand-barrow to take the tree, and pull this 
up afterwards, tying it around the stem to 
keep the ball of soil intact. Have the holes 
a foot larger every way than the size of the 
ball, and after spreading out the roots care- 
fully with an upward slant, cover them with 
i little fine moderately dry soil before filling 
in, laying each tier out separately. The 
upper tiers ought not to be more than 2 inches 
under the surface, and when all is finished 
and firmly trodden in, give a thorough soak- 
ing of water to settle the soil round the small 
roots. If the weather is very hot and sunny, 
shading should be given both to trees outside 
and under glass, but the less this is used the 
better. Damp the trees overhead daily in 
dull weather, and twice daily if bright, this 
serving to keep the foliage fresh to the last, 
and ensuring plumpness of the wood. With 
regard to 

PRUNING either of young ‘or old trees, no 
greater mistake is made in fruit growing 
than cutting hard batk, always provided that 
the trees have been carefully lifted and plant- 
ing not unduly delayed. All that is needed 
is to remove weak or badly ripened ends of 
shoots, and when the time for disbudding 
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comes round in spring, if anything unsuitable 
to produce fruitful wood has been left, the 
shoots may be rubbed off and the faulty wood 
subsequently removed. When the shoots haye 
finished up naturally with good triple buds 
at the end it is simply ruinous to cut them 
back. oe 


Fig tree, an overgrown.—J have lately be- 
come the owner of a house with a long: 
neglected garden. In it there is a standard 
Pig-tree. in a corner formed by a low brick 
south wail.and a paling facing east. When 
we first came the Fig-tree was choked up with 
bushes. These have been removed, and _ it 
started to grow with such vigour in all direc- 
tions that it has now become so thick and 
bushy that only the outer branches can ob- 
tain any sunlight. Ought jit to be pruned, 
and if so, how and when? There are many 
suckers at the base of the stem; these pro- 
bably ought to be taken away. Should they 
be cut down or pulled up? Any information 
would be gratefully received.—LAVERNOCK. 

[The suckers should certainly be dug out 
from around the Fig-tree in question, and as 
it is So vigorous we think you had better have 
it root pruned as soon as the leaves are down 
in Jate autumn, and thin out the weaker and 
most decrepit of the branches to such an ex- 
tent that sunlight can penetrate to all parts. 
If unacquainted with the operation of root 
pruning and branch thinning, we advise you 
to seek the aid’ of a- practical man in -your 
locality and Jet him carry out the work for 
you. | 

Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch.—The recent 
death at Worthing of Mr. John Francis ‘Peas- 
good, formerly of Stamford, whose name in 
the fruit world is associated with Apple Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, has revived interest in the 
origin of this now well-known variety. It is 
pointed out in the obituary notice which ap- 
peared) in the Stamford’ Mercury that the 
Apple was ‘‘ really raised by Mrs. Peasgood.’’ 
This is no new discovery, although all the 
present-day descriptions credit Mr. Peasgood 
with having added this ‘‘ beau ideal’? of a 
handsome Apple to our list. For in the 
Florist and Pomologist of April, 1878, it is 
recorded that ‘‘this new Apple appears to 
have originated in. the garden of Mr. Peas- 





. good, 1 town councillor of Stamford, the seed 


having been planted by Mrs. Peasgood. Some 
doubts have been expressed as: to its being 
sufficiently distinct from Blenheim Pippin, 
but they have been fully met by the counter= 
opinion of such well-known authorities as 


Mr. W. Ingram, of Belvoir, Mr. Gilbert, of 


3urghley, and Mr. Laxton, of Stamford.’’ 
Hoge’s ‘‘ Gardeners’ Year Book ”* for 1873 
gives the additional information that ‘‘ this 
handsome Apple was. presented before the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Hortieultural 
Society on September 18th, 1872, and received 
a first-class certificate.’’ 
as one of the most handsome autumn Apples 
in cultivation, a very valuable culinary Apple, 
and not unworthy of the dessert...—H,. H. W. 

Melons and Cucumbers in frames. — Look 
over these at frequent intervals and regulate 
the growths, paying attention at the same 
time to the necessary fertilising, especially 
in the case of Melons. Top-dress as becomes 
needful, making the new soil as firm as pos- 
sible at the time of applying it. In respect of 
watering, care is at all times needful... The 
roots must have sufficient moisture, yet water- 
ing must by no means be overdone. <A 
thorough root watering once a week, with a 
look over every day, ought to find the happy 
medium. If there are any symptoms of red 
spider it is evident that more moisture is 
needed, and in such a case the syringe ought 
to be got to work without delay. 
frames early in the afternoon in order to con- 
serve the heat of the sun, and early in the 
morning give the sashes a slight tilt in order 
to circulate the air and dry up superfluous 
moisture. 





It is there deseribed — 


Close the. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


| OUTDOOR | PANTS: 
SCreeper-clad Homes of the West Country. 





In many of the pictures of English land- 
scapes artists have not failed to recognise, in 
the selection and composition of their sub- 
jects, the value of cottage homes wreathed 


about with flowers and foliage. and sur- 
rounded by gardens fair to see.’ I eall to 
mind, in this connection, the work of ‘Birkett 


Toster, that true delineator of country homes, 
whose *‘Old Chairmender at a Cottage Door” 
and other examples from his brush demon- 
strated his love for country life. There is 
something specially attraetive. Pe think: 
about a house the walls of which are partly 


hidden by climbing plants. To my, way of 
thinking this fuimishine of the outer walls 


has beech left open, First you see a path with 
long borders of flowers on either side, a very 
paradise of colour, and beyond stands the 
cottage, prim and neat, in all its wealth. of 
Climbers. Some of these very delightful cosy 
homes are to be seen under the very shadow 
of the Cotswolds, and from spring’s earliest 


, <0 
days, no matter when you visit them, are a 
feast for the,eyes. Roses about the hedges, 


Roses under the eaves, and clambering about 
the walls, and peering in at the windows— 
Roses everywhere! Wistarias and Magnolias, 
too, offen grow on the walls with riotous 
freedom, embowering them with such a wealth 
of blossoms that if you be interested in flowers 


51] 
grip of winter is seldom felt as we in more 
exposed colder localities know it. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Pluimbagos, Magnolias, and 


Solanum jasminoides are examples. 

Too often, however, near to towns wherever 
wall gardening is undertaken it is mostly with 
a view to summer and early autumn display, 
and thereby much of the beauty that should 
be associated with the later days of spring is 
missed. In some country villages it is not so. 
The Crocuses and Chionodoxas have searcely 
died away in the borders before the red blos- 
soms of 


Pyrus japonica are showing colour 
along the shoots, which, like the yellow- 
flowered Torsythia uspensa, are trained 
around window-frames and not grown ex- 
clusively as bush plants as some folle see 
them. In the hamlets adjacent to the sea- 
board in the western counties you May see 


that beautiful shrub Ceanothus azureus 
trained up the walls, with myriads of delicate 


blue blossoms that come with early summer, 





takes away crudenegs’and formality. It even 
does more than-this, so it appears to me, 
The very presence of flowers and foliage about 
the doors. and windows enhances it and 
creates another atmosphere—a something that 
is hard to define, but which brings into greater 
prominence the beauty 


“and all the sweet adornments of that 
place on earth cailed Home.’? 


There is no particular county which has an 
exclusive monopoly of creeper-clad homes. 
You find them everywhere, wherever the train 
takes you or you have’ an inclination to 
wander, but we do. not know of any part of 
this England of ours richer’in cottage homes 
and in which flowering and fine-folinged 
Plants seem so integral a part as in the West 
Country. Throughout Worcestershire. and 
Gloucestershire one iscontinually meeting with 
them. Sometimes you come across them sud- 
denly at a bend in the road; a garden gate 


Somerset so rich in rural beauty 


A Cotswold house near Broadway. 


* 


at all you eannot pass.the place in a hurry. 
If you have ever indulged in a tramp in the 
West Country about Exmoor and the ne igh- 
bourhood, immortalised by the author of 
“Lorna Doone,’’* vou will find no part of 
and ‘* ideal 
homes *’ to the lover of a gamlen us those to 
be met with beyond Minehead. My mind re- 
verts to days I spent in that neighbourhood 
and the surrounding country of Dunster, 
Porlock, Watchet, and Blue Anchor. It was 
in one of these villages that I first saw the 
New Zealand Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus) 
blooming-over a sunny wall out of doors with 
a lavishness that more than. surprised me 
with my limited acquaintance of it as a 
climber under glass. So mild is the air of the 
West Country that many plants which some 
of us regard as summer visitors only ‘out of 
doors are to be seen established on borders at 
the foot of cottage walls and so covering the 
entire space as to leave no doubt that the 


and traverse 


EVERY GARDEN.—There are 
facilities exist for planting 
that need be exempt from the beauty of climb- 
ing plants. On cold, bleak walis one may 
have variety of colour in the foliage of Ivies 
that only need nailing up occasionally and 
to be shorn of all dead and dying leaves every 
March to keep them fresh and clean, and 
have them in their new dress for the rest of 
the year, whilst the several forms of Virginia 
Creeper, if kept under proper control, have 
their, own attraction both in summer and 
autumn, when the first nip of frost suffuses 
the leaves as with flames of fire. Put for 
exuberance of growth for the little attention 
needed when once planting has been done, as 
well as for abundance of flowers wherever 
climbers are cultivated, I know of. no country 
that gives to cottage homes that completeness 
as the homesteads found in the villages of the 
West Country, and when I wander there again 
familiar roads I doubt not that 
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there will be the same soft scent of Roses in 
the air, the same sweet Woodbine ‘incense 
floating in the lanes as when first I journeyed 
there long years ago. LEAHURST, 





Sweet Pea Hawlmark Lavender. 
Tuar the Sweet Pea continues to progress in 
a variety of directions—colour-development, 
size, and number of flowers per spray, to go no 
further—io one who has closely followed 
it during recent years would for a moment 
exinsay. That above named is one of the out- 
standing instances of 1920, having gained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society at the Spring Show at Chelsea. An 
unmistakably great Pea in every way, it is, 
naturally, in its own colour range that’ it 
excels most of all, it being regarded as the 
purest lavender Spencer Sweet Pea that has 
vet been offered. When exhibited, both the 
erowing plants and gathered sprays testified 
to vigour and freedom of flowering, four 
flowers per spray being the rule. With these 
eood attributes, a finely-waved character and 
the rectified lavender tone of its flowers, the 
newcomer is destined for high rank. 

Hh. H. JENKINS. 





The Clematis for Natural Effect. 


No genus of plants furnishes us with such a 
yaried assortment of handsome flowering sub- 
jects of Climbing habit as do the Clematises. 
These, though always beautiful when in blos- 
som, are never seen to such advantage as 
when permitted to ramble at will through and 
over other living growth. It should be re- 
membered that, for artistic effect, the more 
freely climbing plants grow the better, and 
that most species of Clematis may be allowed 
unrestrained freedom with the happiest re- 
sults. The large-flowered Clematises provide 
a charming picture when clambering among 
the branches of shrubs and trees. It is often 
thought that these large-flowered Clematises 
of the lanuginosa, patens, florida, and Jack- 
mani sections are of too delicate constitution 
to admit of their being planted in close 
proximity to trees and shrubs possessing «a 
vigorous habit of growth, but such is far 
from being the case, even such a rapacious 
neighbour as a Laurel hedge failing to affect 
their vitality and being garlanded in the sum- 
mer months with trails of widespread stars. 
The Clematis, in common with all climbers, 
should, at the start, be afforded a deep and 
rich root-run, but when the plant has once 
become established it “is enabled to hold its 


own against the most greedy associates. 
Large-flowered Clematises have, unfor- 


tunately, a habit of dying off suddenly when 
apparentiy in the best of health, shoots that 
are one day green and vigorous being found 
withered on the sueceeding day. This fail- 
ing, which has been styled the ‘‘ Clematis 
disease,’ has been ascribed to a variety of 
causes, such as the widely-employed system 
of grafting, exposure of the stems to the sun, 
excess of water at the root, and the after- 
effect of injury by frost during the winter, 
but, up to the present, no authoritative de- 
cision on the subject has been. arrived vat, 
That the evil of grafting, while,. doubtless, 
tending to weaken the plant, is not tthe sole 
reason of dying off is proved by the fact that 
specimens raised from layers and seed some- 
times fail in the same manner, but the three 
other assigned causes—namely, excess of 
moisture, scorching of the stem, and injury 
by frost—are avoided by growing the plants 
with other subjects whose roots absorb any 
overplus of water, and whose growths shield 
from damage by sun or frost. Thus it is 
that in large-flowered Clematises grown over 
shrubs or in company with other climbers the 
“disease ’’ is rarely seen. 

With the many other species of Clematis 
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beautiful natural effects may be obtained from 
earliest spring until autumn. <As early as 
January and February, in the south-west, 
Qlematis balearica, or calydina, opens its 
greenish-white, purple-spotted flowers, 
rambling over evergreens and other trees to 
the height of 20 feet and more, and bearing 
in the autumn fluffy seed-vessels that render 
the plant almost as conspicuous an object as 
the Travellers Joy, which wreathes the 
hedges with its smoke-grey, misty trails. In 
May and June Clematis montana spreads its 
sheet of ivory-white stars and is never lovelier 
than when draping some tall evergreen with 
a snowy veil, while in September the fragrant 
Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula), ex- 
panding its myriad small white star-flowers, 
spreads its perfume far and wide from where 
it hangs, enveloping a ruined Holly with its 
wealth of odorous blossom. 





Pentstemons. 
These showy flowers are always worth grow- 
ing, whether the type known as the florist’s 


Pentstemon or the Gem vyarieties are 
favoured. For bedding, the latter family 
grows increasingly popular, running the 


Antirrhinum very closely in public favour. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when the ease 
with which it can be grown and how simply 
it can be increased and wintered without heat 
are taken into consideration. Free-blooming, 
foo, and not liable to suecumb to extremes of 
wet or of drought, the Gem Pentstemon ful- 
fils all the requirements expected from a 
bedding plant. More striking individually, 
the florist’s Pentstemon is, in its way, equally 
valuable, and-in provincial exhibitions there 
is generally a class devoted to spikes of this 
flower and which is well filled and evokes 


keen competition among fanciers. At one 
time florists pinned their faith to named 
varieties for competition, but of late 
years a good strain of seed will provide 
plants quite equal to named varieties, 
and, as is usually the case, seedling 


plants throw much better spikes than plants 
raised from cuttings. Sown in heat about the 
middle of March, young plants are ready for 
putting out in the end of May, in time to 
produce fine spikes alike for the autumn 


shows and for a continuous display from mid- ° 


August until frost puts a period to all bloom. 
In respect of the Gem Pentstemons, I believe 
that two-year-old plants make the finest show, 
but they ought not to be retained after 
flowering at that age, the spikes, though quite 
numerous, being less robust, while the in- 
dividual flowers decrease in size and in at- 
tractiveness. W. McG. 





Gladioli in the Garden. 


Att the Corn Flags are showy and useful 
garden bulbs. Their season of blooming is 
long one, when one includes the Colvillei type 
(of which The Bride is charming) for grow- 
ing-in pots to bloom. in spring. The hardy 
spotted kinds may either be potted or grown 
in the open garden. For both purposes they 
are most desirable plants for late autumn 
blooming. If desired for pots the corms 
should be potted three into S8-inch pots in 
sandy loam, placing them in the open and 
growing them in this position from the time 
of potting (end of April) till they show bloom, 
when they should receive glass shelter. These 
are most effective for house or conservatory 
decoration, and when used with late-blooming 
Lilies in combination with Palms, Ferns, ete., 
they produce a fine effect. It is essential 
when they are showing the flower spikes and 
the pots are full of roots that they should be 
well supplied with some stimulant. Those 


who need large quantities of cut flowers or 
furnishing material at little cost should not 
lose sight of these, as they are very cheap 
The good old G. 


and cost but little to grow. 
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Brenchleyensis is most useful for pots in late 
autumn, and can be retarded considerably if 
grown behind a north wall. In this way IL 
have had it till very late in the autumn. 
Good as these are for pots, they are even 
more valuable in the open garden, seeing they 
come into bloom at the end of the summer 
und continue for several weeks. Stately in 
appearance and showy, they produce an effect 
quite their own. I have been growing these 
for years, and used them in various ways in 
the open garden. In hardy plant beds or 
borders I have found them exceedingly use. 
ful. In early spring, work the soil deeply 
and add some well-rotted hotbed dung, allow- 
ing the ground to settle for several weeks, in 
April or early May planting the bulbs. 1 
grow them in groups, and if one colour is 
used in a group so much the better is the 
effect. Where it is not practical to plant them 
in this way they can be potted, three or five 
bulbs in a pot, and when the positions are 
ready in early summer they can be planted 


out.. For grouping amongst low-growing 
shrubs I have found them most useful, and 
also mixed with Lilies. Ss. 

e 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Clematises (1/. 7/.).—The pruning 
required by the different kinds of Clematis 


will to a great extent depend upon the posi-_ 


tion in whieh they are growing, for if festoon- 
ing any extensive support, such as neighbour- 
ing trees, or clothing an arbour, little if any 
pruning will be required, while, on the other 
hand, if trained to a wall where space is 
limited, pruning is absolutely necessary in 
order, to keep the specimen within bounds. 
Clematis montana flowers from the young 
shoots directly they push from the old wood, 
and consequently any severe pruning in win- 
ter will limit the display of blossoms. All 
that is needed is to remove any weak or ex- 
hausted wood that is not likely to flower, 
but be sure and retain the vigorous shoots, 
as they will yield the greatest wealth of 
blossoms. Clematis Jackmani, on the other 
hand, forms shoots of considerable length be- 
fore they flower, so that they may during the 
winter or early spring be pruned back to good 
strong buds and any weak or exhausted shoots 
cut out. Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh will 
require little pruning, all that is needed be- 
ing the |thinning out of any weak growth 
during the winter when dormant. Clematis 
indivisa lobata, the evergreen species that re- 
quires the protection of a greenhouse, blooms 
early in the spring, and all the pruning needed 
must be done directly the blooming season is 
past. Where it is necessaty, the vigorous 
shoots may be shortened back to good strong 
eyes and the weak ones thinned out, but in 


the case of this Clematis, as with the others, 


the less pruning that is indulged in, unless in 
some exceptionable cases, the greater will be 
the display of blossoms, though such a free 
grower as C. Jackmani may sometimes form 
too dense a tangle unless pruned back some- 
what during the winter before the buds push 
into growth. ; 


Achillea sibirica.—I think it was through 


reading a note by Mr. Arnott many years ago 


about Achillea sibirica (syn., mongolica) that 
induced me to procure this single-flowered 
Sneezewort, Until then I had been satisfied 
with the double form A. ptarmita The Pearl, 
which wiil assuredly take second place when 
the value of Perry’s White becomes more 
appreciated, A. sibirica, as stated, yields 
single blossoms of the purest white, which are 
borne in loose panicles, and are very nice for 
cutting Like most of the Sneezeworts, it 
spreads with almost the same rapidity as 
Mint, so that the need for frequent division 


is obvious. This particular variety is likely | 


to be passed over when choosing hardy plants, 
for the perhaps more striking double forms. 
—DERBY. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Late-flowering: Lilacs. 


AMONG these are plants which can add much 
to the beauty of northern gardens in the last 
weeks of June and in early July. They are 
eastern Asiatic with the exception of the 
Hungarian Syringa Josikzea. The first of the 
late-flowering true Lilacs from eastern Asia 
which reached the Arboretum was 


SYRINGA VILLOSA, which was raised here in 
1882 from seed sent by the late Dr. Bret- 
schneider, at that time physician attached -to 
the Russian Hmbassy at Peking. This has 
proved the most valuable of these plants. It 
is perfectly hardy; it grows rapidly into a 
large, round-headed, compact bush which is 
often 15 feet high and broad; it flowers every 
year. The flowers are arranged in long, 
narrow clusters and are pale rose-pink, flesh 
colour, or oceasionally nearly white. The 
leaves, which are long, comparatively narrow, 
long-pointed, and dull green, are not attacked 
by the fungus which often disfigures in sum- 
mer the leaves of the common garden Lilacs. 
Unfortunately, the odour of. the flowers, 
which is not very strong, however, is dis- 
tinetly disagreeable. This is the only one of 
the late-flowering Lilacs which has been used 
successfully by the plant breeder: Crossed 
in the nurseries of the Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle in Paris with Syringa Josiksa, it 
has produced a race of Lilacs of vigorous 
growth with the habit of the Chinese plant, 
and in some of its forms with flowers more 
or less deeply tinged with the violet colour of 
the Hungarian parent. To the handsomest of 
these hybrids with violet-coloured flowers the 
name ‘* Lutece’’ has been given. This has 
not. before in the Arboretum been more 


covered with flowers than it has been this 


year, and certainly no shrub of recent intro- 
duction into our gardens better deserves a 
“place in them. Another plant of this race 
known «as ‘‘Eximea’’ also flowered well 
this year. It differs in its more compact 
clusters of rose-coloured or reddish flowers, 
_which on opening become § light © pink. 
Although still little known, as a wild or as a 
garden plant another northern species, 


Syrmaa WOLFTI, promises to be valuable in- 
early summer gardens. It ‘reached the 
Arboretum in 1906 from Petrograd, where it 
had probably been sent from northern Korea 
or Manchuria by’ the Russian traveiler 
Komarov. The foliage resembles that of 8S. 
villosa, but the flowers are arranged in much 
larger clusters and are smaller and violet- 
purple; their colour is not unlike that of the 
hybrid ‘‘ Lutece,’? but they are smaller and 
in denser clusters. 

SYRINGA SWEGINZOWII, another north 
Chinese plant, came to the Arboretum from 
Petrograd in 1910. With each succeeding year 
the estimate here of the beauty and value of 
this plant is increased. It is a tall, narrow’ 
shrub with slender; erect Stems, dark dull 
green pointed leaves, and long narrow flower- 
clusters; the flowers are delicately fragrant 
and half an inch long, with a slender corolla- 
tube and flesh-coloured in the bud, but nearly 
white after the buds open. Even very smail 

plants of this Lilac flower freely. Not very 
unlike this species in habit, 
_ SYRINGA YUNNANENSIS from south-western 
China differs in its more fragrant flowers, 
which are white, faintly tinged with rose 
colour. Another related species, 

SYRINGA MICROPHYLLA, is interesting be- 
cause, unlike other Lilacs, it flowers in the 
Arboretum twice during the year, first in the 
middle of June and a second time in October. 
The flowers are nearly white and fragrant. 


SYRINGA TOMENTELLA, an older name for 
the plant later called Syringa Wilsoni, is a 


tall, vigorous, fast-growing shrub with erect 
stems, dull green leaves, and open, long- 
branched panicles of pale rose-coloured 
flowers. 

SYRINGA JULIAN&, like the last a recent 
discovery in western China, is a later-flower- 
ing plant closely related to the North China 
S. pubescens. It has the same shaped flowers 
with the long narrow corolla-tube, but they 
are arranged in a shorter cluster, and are less 
fragrant than those of the northern plant. 
Fhe beauty ofthe flower-clusters of S. 
Julians is increased by the eontrast between 
the violet-purple colour of the outer surface 
of the corolla and the white inner surface of 
its lobes. ‘wo new species, Syringa reflexa 
and §. Sargentiana, discovered by Wilson in 
western China, with leaves very similar to 
those of Syringa villosa, are blooming rather 
more freely this year than before, although 
the Arboretum plants may be expected to be 
more prolific as they grow older. 

SYRINGA REFLEXA is a conspicuows plant 
at this season of the year, for unlike those of 
all other Lilaes the flower-clusters are -grace- 
fully arching and pendent on long stems: 
they are cylindric, very compact, unbranched, 
and rarely more than 11 inches in diameter. 
The flowers are deep rose colour with a long 
slender tube and the odour of those of S. 
villosa. In habit 

SYRINGA SARGENTIANA resembles S. re- 
flexa, but differs from that species in the 
large, long-branched flower-clusters which are 
erect, spreading or nodding, and sometimes 
18 inches long and 12 inches across. The 
flowers are rather paler in colour than those 
of S. reflexa, and white on the inner surface 
of the corolla lobes. 

SyRINGA KoEHNEANA.—It is doubtful if 
this Korean shrub will have much value as a 
garden plant in this climate. It is a vigor- 
ous, irregularly-growing plant with large 
leaves and short, broad, compact clusters of 
rose-coloured flowers white on the inner sur- 
face of the corolla. lobes.—Arboretum Bulletin. 
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Double-flowered Brambles.—Though most 
3rambles are far more fitted for the wild 
garden or woodland, there are two or three 
kinds well worthy of a place even among the 
more select shrubs. The pink double-flowered 
form of the common Bramble is one of these, 
and most beautiful it is where allowed to 
ramble at will; but if no place exists in which 
this ean be allowed it may be kept in bush 
shape by tying to some stakes, and ocecasion- 
ally shortening in an unusually strong shoot. 
In this way it will be now a mass of flowers, 
which, in addition to other attractive 
features, are of a most pleasing shade of 
pink. The closely-packed, prettily-quilled 
petals suggest the name of bellidiflorus, 
which it is sometimes called, as well as R. 
pomponius flore pleno. Under whichever 
name it may be known this Bramble is very 
ornamental, while in spite of two or three 
names being given to double pink-flowered 
Brambles, they, as far as my experience goes, 
are all the same. The double white is 
altogether different from the last named, the 
petals being much broader and the blooms 
but semi-double. Being borne in clusters, 
they remind one somewhat of the Aimée 
Vibert Rose; indeed, there is a much greater 
resemblance between these two in the shape 
of the flowers than is the case with the pink 
and white Brambles. This kind may be 
treated in the same way as the pink form, 
and, like it, is now in full: flower. Another 
pretty double Bramble is R. rosefolius, a 
small,’ upright-growing kind that flowers 


during the autumn and winter months, but it 
is of so tender and delicate a constitution that 
it is only seen to advantage when treated as 
a greenhouse plant. To increase the hardy 
kinds of Brambles the best way is to layer 
the tips of the growing shoots, which will 
quickly root and soon form plants.—T. 


Cornus controversa.—The genus Cornus 
provides a number of species of very diverse 
character. Some are chiefly attractive by 
virtue of their highly-coloured bark; others 
owe their popularity to the conspicuous and 
showy bracts which surround dull and rather 
uninteresting heads of flowers; some have 
highly-coloured fruit, and the autumn colour 
of the foliage of others is very beautiful, 
Whilst a few are worth growing for the sake 
of their flowers alone. C. controversa 
belongs to the last set, and is a very con- 
spicuous plant when well grown and in full 
flower. Wild in Japan, China, and the 
Himalaya, it there forms a tree up to 50 feet 
high, with a wide-spreading head. In our 
gardens growth is rapid, and it appears likely 
that it will grow into a handsome tree at 
least 30 feet high. The leaves are almost oval 
in outline, the larger ones 6 inches long and 
+ inches wide, excluding the long, slender 
stalk, The upper surface is a rich dark 
green, and the under side is glaucous. The 
blooms are white, and large numbers are pro- 
duced in flat heads 6 inches to 8 inches across, 
the flowering time being late June and July. 
Sinall bluish fruits sueceed the flowers, but 
they are not specially noteworthy, It sue- 
ceeds in well-drained, loamy soil, and forms 
an excellent isolated specimen for 2a con- 
spicuous place on a lawn. There is also a 
probability that it could be used with effect 
to form avenues where a tall subject would 
be out of place. The best means of increase 
is by seeds, which ripen almost every year. 
When very young, growth is sometimes con- 
tinued until a late date, and badly-ripened 
wood may be injured by early frosts. After a 
few years, however, it loses*this habit and is 
not likely to suffer from any winter cold 
likely to be experienced in the South of Eng- 
land.—D. 

Elder and_ insects. The note from 
Marchioness Lomeline, published in your 
issue of July 81st, respecting Elder and in- 
sects, is interesting. I have not heard of 
vegetables being watered with a decoction of 
Wider-leaf water as a preventive of insect 
pests, but I once met an old gardener busy 
inserting Elder branches between his Broad 
Beans. On asking him the reason of his 
doing so he assured me that no fly would ever 
trouble the Broad Beans while the BPlder 
branches were in the rows. Possibly the 
objectionable smell of the leaves and wood 
accounted for the immunity from the black- 
fly, which plays such havoe amongst Beans in 
a dry season. Mention of the fly reminds me 
that I never remember a season when Bean, 
Celery, and Parsnip fly was less in evidence. 
Probably we have to thank the wet season for 
this.—LEAHURST. 

Andromeda tetragona.—This curious little 
dwarf shrub looks more like a sort of Lyco- 
podium than a shrub when it is not in flower. 
It was looking quite pretty in my garden in 
the spring, with its Lily of the Valley-like 
flowers, which are very large in proportion 
to the plant. Its treatment is the same as 
that required for most of its congeners, viz., 
a peaty or leafy soil rather moist and not too 
sunny.—NortH Lonpon, 


Beech hedges.—Hedges of Beech may now 
be safely trimmed with shears or with knife. 
If this trimming be done too early a seconda ry 
growth is apt to follow, which is likely to give 
an untidy appearance to the hedges at a later 
date, In a similar way hedges of Sweetbriar 
and of Privet can be attended to. Many decry 
Privet, but a shapely and well clipped Privet 
hedge is not to be despised and it has the 
merit of being of rapid growth. 


SS 
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FERNS 


Maidenhair Ferns. 

Some years ago I was looking through the 
plant-howses in a private garden, and the man 
in charge, pointing to his Maidenhair plants, 
siid that he did not get on very well with 
them, for that after repotting they stood still 
during the greater part of the summer, 
thereby losing some portion of the growing 
time. When I found that he made a practice 
of repotting and sometimes dividing just be- 
fore growth began it was an easy matter to 
account for the, want of suecess. Market 
growens or. experienced gardeners would 
never make this misthke, for it is a rule with 
them to wait until new growths issue from 
the crown before disturbing in any way. 
When these new growths are about an inch 
long good-sized plants may be divided, if re- 
quired, into quite small pieces, each one of 
which can be. relied on to go away freely, 
otherwise many will refuse to start. Adian- 
tum cuneatum, the species so largely grown 
and often bought for window decoration, is 
not, however, suitable for growing in rooms. 
Plants obtained in summer and well clothed 
with healthy fronds will retain their beauty 
for some months, but they are bound to lose 
their fronds in mid-winter, and the condi- 
tions in rooms are utterly unsuitable for the 
production of new fronds in spring. ‘They 
can only be had in a glasshouse, where they 
can enjoy. a combination of warmth and 
moisture with very careful handling by an 
expert. It is not, however, necessary that 
they should go into a constantly-heated struc- 
ture, as they will do very well in an ordinary 
greenhouse if put there early in May and 
kept at the warmest end screened from 
draughts of cold air. If watered with great 
care, only just keeping the soil moist, they 
will in the course of a month begin to push up 
new fronds. Growers generally make a prac- 
tice of shading this Fern, some more heavily 
than others, but those who grow. for the pro- 
duction of cut fronds for market avoid a very 
dense shade, as, although the fronds come 
fine in stature and of a lovely green, they feel 
more acutely the atmospherie change to which 
they are necessarily exposed in a cut state 
when not so much deprived of the sun’s in- 
fluence 4 

Some of your readers may not be aware 
that the Maidenhair may be well grown in 
the full sun. I have grown it myself in this 
Way in a greenhouse facing south, where the 
temperature rose to nearly 100 degs. in hot 
weather. ‘There is this difference between 
growing the Maidenhair in shade and sun- 
shine, that when shaded no overhead moisten- 
ing may be practised.. It is fatal, to the 
beauty of the foliage to do so, whereas in the 
full sun the plants are benefited by being well 
syringed over twice daily ip hot weather. 
Grown in this way the fronds are very hard, 
but. not so green, and are shorter than when 
grown in shade. There are some very pretty 
varieties of this Fern, such as elegans and 
grandiceps, which are good companions to the 
typieal form. and need the same treatment. 
In my young days these Maidenhair Ferns 
were not known to cultivators generally, but 
the native species, A. Capillus Veneris, was a 
favourite. I remember that in the nursery 


where I passed the first years of my garden- | 


ing career it was grown for cutting, but there 
was some difficulty in getting the fronds long 
enough. Grown in the usual manner this 
Tern is Apt to be disappointing, the drainage 
is not free enough for it. It should be re- 
membered that it grows naturally on rocks, 
and therefore, like alpine plants, needs very 
little soil. The best way is to fill 44-inch pots 
two-thirds full with crocks, fill up level with 
sandy peat, which should form ja slight mound 
on which the plant is set, at the same time in- 
serting pieces of crock or brick rubble at fre- 


\ 
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quent intervals in the soil. In this way it 
will be quite happy, the rhizomes running 
freely and eventually clothing the sides of 
the pot, In a basket it finds an ideal home 
and forms a most attractive feature. 

J, CORNHILL. 


Ferns failing.—I shall be glad if you can 
tell me through your correspondence columns 


why all the new fronds on my Aspleniums’ 


seem to die off. I enclose a few as samples. 
The plants are in a fernery with Aspidistras, 
Dracmenas, Cocos, and Kentia Palms. I have 
bought at different times plants of all sizes, 
from those in large sixties to those in large 
forty-eights, but they all seem the same. 
During the early summer I had difficulty in 
keeping down the black fly.—C. S. L.. 

[There is no apparent reason for your 
Aspleniums being in such a sorry plight. It 
may, perhaps, be the work of weevils, which 
often do damage to young fronds. If it is, 
the best way to find out iis to stand the pots 
of Ferns on a white cloth or paper. .Then, 
when it is quite dark, if you enter @uickly 
with a light the weevils’ will at once drop 
down, and, being of a dark colour, they are 
very conspicuous. on the white cloth. They 
should be at onee destroyed, otherwise they 
will soon hide. If there are weevils about, 
the larvee will in all probability be present as 
whitish grubs in the soil. These will in time 
turn to perfect insects, so that they must be 
continuously sought after. If the trouble is 
not caused by weevils, whatever you used to 
exterminate the black fly may have been too 
strong for the young fronds. ] 


ORCHIDS. 


Platyclinis. 
THESE constitute a charming little group of 
Orchids, ali of which are well worth growing. 
The individual flowers are small, but they are 
humerous, and the arching racemes are 
always admired. 

P. COBBIANA Was introduced from the 
Philippine Islands in 1879 by Messrs. Low 
through their collector Boxall, and it -was 
nimed in compliment to Mr. Walter Cobb, of 
Sydenham, in whose, collection it ~ first 
flowered. P. Cobbiana usually blooms during 
September and October, the colour of the 
flowers being straw-yellow. 

P. FILirormis “is also a native of the 
Philippine Islands, and was discovered by 
Cuming in 1836. It first flowered with Mr. 
Bateman in Cheshire in 1841. The flowering 
period is June and July, and although the 
blooms are small, and the racemes rather 
thread-like, a well-grown example with a 
wealth of spikes makes a oistriking and at- 
tractive plant. The blooms-are fragrant and 
canary-yellow in colour. 

P. GLUMACEA.—This was introduced with 
the preceding species, and is the finest of the 
group. The racemes. .of —yellowish-white 
flowers are pendulous and most graceful. 
They also possess a pleasant fragrance some- 
What similar to that of new-mown hay. 

P. UNCATA is similar to. P. filiformis, but 
less in all its parts. This is a winter-bloom- 
ing species, while P. glumacea flowers in the 
spring. 


Platyclinis are by no means difficult to 





grow, and frequent disturbance at the root is 


not necessary. Any repotting should take 
place a week or two after the flower-spikes 
are removed, and the compost should consist 
of Osmunda or Al fibre and chopped Sphag- 
num Moss in equal parts. Ordinary flower- 
pots are filled te one-third of their depth with 


drainage over which is placed a thin layer of - 


Moss to secure a free outlet for water. The 
soil is made fairly firm and brought up level 
with the rim of the receptacle. When the re- 
potting is completed arrange the plants in the 
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warm house until they have finished their 
season’s growth. Water carefully until the 
roots are established, then a copious supply 
will be needed until the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
developed. When growth is completed less 
water will suffice, but enough must be applied 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. A dry corner 
of the Cattleya-house or similar structure 
will suit them during the -resting period. 
“When growing freely a light spray overhead 
may be given, and if red spider appears 
sponge the leaves, especially the undersides, 
with a weak solution of some insecticide. 
The flower-seapes are produced from the 
centre of the young growth, and when the 
blooms are over, the spike should be taken 
between the thumb and finger and pulled 


“gently, then it will part readily from the 


growth and no harm will acerue. B. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES, 

Dendrobium Wardianum. —I haye a Den- 
dvobium Wardianum, and it had one bloom 
on quite Golourless. I do not know if it had 
flowered before. It is a good-sized plant, 
with about thirty old bulbs and only oné or 
two new ones just thrown up with leaves on. 
The compost seems in bad condition—quite 
green with thick slime; as though if had been. 
constantly over-watered. I have moved the 
plant to a warmer place—65 degs: at the 
lowest, without fire at night, 85 degs. or 
90 degs. in.the day. Can I take the plant out 
and wash the roots, which seem very dis- 
coloured, if not dead, and repot? Is a tem- 
perature of 65 degs. too low at night? When 
Orchids are in bloom is it better to move them 
to a drier place, although a lower tempera- 
ture? I find the blooms are soon discoloured 
if kept, where’ the plants have grown.— 
ORCHID. 

[The best time to repot this species is im 
the spring. Weare afraid that if you turned 
the plant out of its pot at the present season 
you would check it and spoil its growth. If 





the compost is So sour and slimy as you state, 


‘carefully pick off the Compost from the sur- 
face, uSing a sharp-pointed stick for the pur- 
pose. Wash all green also from the outside 
of the pan or pot. When this has been done 
carefully replace the old compost with a mix- 


ture of chopped Sphagnum Moss and rough. 


silver-sand, pressing it moderately firm with 
a stick. Never use the fingers or the Moss 
will turn sour and rarely start into growth. 
The temperature mentioned is suitable.» The 
only advantage you may hope to get from re- 
moving the plants to cooler and more airy 
conditions while in bloom is that you will 
prolong the flowering period. In some cases 
this will not be advantageous to your plants. | 

Masdevallia tovarensis.—Ever since this 
charming little Masdevallia was introduced it 
has been highly prized by Orchid lovers on 
account of its pure white flowers, which are 
produced during the autumn and winter. It 
first flowered in the collection of Mr. §. 
Rucker, of Wandsworth, in 1864, but for some 
years it remained a rare plant. In 1880 
Messrs. Low secured a large importation, and 
since then it has been fairly plentiful, and 
often met with in collections. Any amateur 
who cultivates Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, 
and other cool-growing Orchids should cer- 
tainly add the chaste and beautiful M. 
tovarensis 10 his collection. The warmest end 
of the house, however, should be chosen, and 
the plants placed about 2 feet from the roof- 
glass. The same kind of soil is needed as 
advised for Oncidiums, etce., in a _ recent 
issue of GanDENING, but frequent disturbance 
of the roots is not advisable. During the 
winter, care must be taken in watering, as if 
the soil gets into a wet, soddened state the 
roots will decay and the plant gradually de- 
teriorate. On the other hand, excessive dry- 
ness must be avoided. If the flowers are 
allowed to die there is no necessity to remove 
the flower-stem, as more’ blooms will appear 
the next season.—W. B, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Timely Work in Allotments. 


In the spring we generally try our best to 
clean the garden and allotment plots. In the 
autumn we ought to be quite as eager to kill 
weeds and make the ground clean. But I am 
afraid that, once the crops are harvested, 
many Cultivators leave the millions of seed- 
ling weeds in possession. These seedlings 
result from odd plants which have escaped 
the hoe, or the vigilant eye of the cultivator, 
and matured their seeds. They should either 
be killed by hoeing on a fine day or dug in be- 
fore they, in turn, ripen any seeds. 


GREENS ‘“‘ cLUBBING.’’—In. soils which are 
sour and deficient of lime, club-root in greens 
is often very troublesome. The plants 
affected droop badly when there is a spell of 
hot weather; and, instead of being dark-green 
in colour the Jeaves are blue-green and the 
plants soon cease to make free growth. It is 
too late, now, to replace such plants to ad- 
vantage, or to give special treatment to the 
soil as the latter can only be dealt with pro- 
perly when free from vegetable or similar 
crops. It is possible, however, to improve 
affected plants by first treading down the soil 
firmly around the stems and then drawing up 
soil so as to cover a considerable portion of 
the stem of each plant. This added soil, if 
fairly dry, should be firmed, then many new 
roots will grow from the lower part of the 
buried stem and so help the plants to develop 
into a moderately-sized specimen at any rate 
and afford a fair return for the outlay. 


STORING ONIONS.—With a few exceptions, 
perhaps, the whole of the bulbs should be 
stored before the month of September is 
passed. On high-lying, poor land which has 
not been well manured, the bulbs mature 
early, are generally firm and keep a long time 
in a-sound condition. In a rich soil the bulbs 
are later in maturing. Many cultivators bend 
down the tops of Onions to induce better and 
earlier bulbing. I do not advoeate it; but 
would prefer to leave the tops to grow natur- 
ally and to mature at a much later date. The 
forcible bending down of thick stems gener- 
ally results in the breaking of many inside 
layers of stem, and, in the ease of double 
tops, to the splitting of the bulbs later on. 
As the Onions are lifted lay them with the 
roots towards the south; turn over the bulbs 
once prior to transferring them to the store- 
shed. This must be done in the open if the 
weather is fine, otherwise get the bulbs well 
dried in some open shed, under raised doors, 
boards or glass-lights. The final. storing 
should be on shelves in cool, dry sheds, or by 
bunching the bulbs and suspending them from 
rafters or similar positions in cool sheds. 


STORING ROOTS FOR  EXHIBITION.—Many 
readers may wish to exhibit their produce at 
the November shows. A few hints on the 
storing of roots which must be lifted several 
weeks previous to the date of the show, may 
prove helpful. Carrots and Beet must be dug 
out of the ground, not forcibly pulled up, and 
stored in sand on the north side of a wall or 
fence, The tops must be reduced in size, but 
not any portion covered with sand; the whole 
of the root, however, should be buried. Par- 
snips are best left till required for use. Do 
not dig up these roots on a rainy day, as if 
this be done the skins of the Parsnips will 
immediately crack open. Do the work on a 
fine, dry day. Potatoes should be selected, 
as dug, the best specimens wrapped in paper 
and all immediately stored in boxes. The 
light and air must be kept from the tubers 


from the hour of lifting and the cleansing of. 


the tubers from soil done when preparing 
them for exhibition, not before. Turnips, 
too, should be left in the beds, but if it is 


the foliage be removed. 


necessary to lift and store them, cut off the 
tops and bury the whole of the root in sand. 

TRANSPLANTING ONIONS.—This should be 
done towards the end of September. Raise 
the young seedlings with the aid of a pointed 
sticks garden fork or hand-trowel and so pre- 
serve all the roots possible. Transplant 
3 inches apart so that alternate plants may be 
drawn out next spring for early use. 


G)G..B. 





Defoliating Tomatoes. 

THIS is a subject upon which a difference of 
opinion exists among growers of Tomatoes. 
In many gardens they are planted so closely 
in the first instance that as the season ad- 
vances it becomes necessaty, in order to per- 
mit of the fruit ripening, that some portion.of 
Some people hold 
that on rampant plants partial defoliation is 
beneficial, cutting every alternate leaf half 
away three parts of the way up the plants. 
With this I entirely agree, as with strone- 
growing varieties—as, for instance, Maincrop, 
the foliage of which is large, and if planted 
close and the whole of the leaves left the 
fruit dees not get a chance of maturing—Il 
think if is better to spare the knife when- 
ever possible, as, after all, one has to bear in 
mind that the leaves are the natural channels 
through which the sap flows to help to sweil 
the fruit. I have therefore, adopted the plan 
of slightly bending or bruising the leaves and 
tying them in, so that sun and air may have 
full play on the fruit, and I have found that 
the leaves decay sooner and fruit swells up 
more quickly than where a partial demolition 
of foliage takes place. I. have seen houses of 
Tomatoes where plants have been placed close 
together present such a-tangled mass'‘of foli- 
age as to necessitate some of it being re- 
moved, and I have also observed more than 
once in the hands of beginners plants so de- 
nuded of their leaves in July as to stop all 
chance of the fruit developing, simply on 
account of the natural courses through which 
the sap should flow having been cut off. In 
September, however, when the season is 
drawing to a close, and a few weeks at the 
outside will see the plants removed from the 
greenhouse, there is nothing to be gained by 
leaving # superabundance of foliage, which 
at this date can do little good—indeed, does 
harm by preventing the sun from getting to 
the trusses of fruit. Therefore, then, always 
adopt the course of stopping the leader 
straight away, cutting part of the leaf away 
surrounding the fruits, and as soon as the 
latter show signs-of colouring remove them 
to finish the ripening on a shelf, and give the 
remaining bunehes of fruit an opportunity of 
ripening. By these means one is fit con- 
fronted with a number of bunches of. un- 
ripened fruit when it is fime to shift the 
plants out of the house. T am quite in accord 
with the eoneluding remarks of the writer 
in a recent issue. The very best way -of 
guarding against excessive leafage, and of re- 
ducing the need of defoliation to a minimum, 
is to grow the plants from the first in a soil 
free from manure. In other words. plain food 
for Tomatoes until the fins truss of fruit has 
set, and then, and not until then, is it time 
to. apply stimulants. The mistake so often 
made is planting them in a_ soil heavily 
charged with manure from the first, this, as 
a matter of course, predisposing to an ab- 
normal amount of foliage at the expense of 
fruit. AG. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Failure of Tomatoes.—I am sending you a 
specimen of Tomatoes, also a sample of the 





soil in which they have been grown. They did 
very well in the earlier stages of their growth, 
and set, on an average, four bunches of fruit, 
and then, apparently, from some cause or 
other, their leaves began- to droop and the 
fruits ceased to swell. They have gradually 
sickened and some died. T have been. unable 
fo check this malady, which has now affected 
plants for two years, but this season has 
been worse than ever. Fresh soil has been 
used for some that were in pots, but the re- 
sult has been the same as those in the border 
as above stated. Can you advise a remedy ?— 
ANXIOUS. 

[I’'rom your description of the symptoms 
the Tomato plants have succumbed to an at- 
tack of the commonly called the 
sleeping disease of Tomatoes (Fusarium 
lyeopersici). The roots are first attacked 
from whence the disease spreads to the stems 
and causes the plants to collapse in the man- 
ner you describe. Such being the case there 
is no remedy, and the only thing is to clear 
out the plants and soil and burn both to pre- 
vent-future attacks. Either cease to grow 
‘Yomatoes in the house for a.year or two or 
otherwise disinfect and give it a thorough 
cleansing and repaint before making 2a start 
next season. Also obtain soil in which to set 
out the plants from a non-infected souree, and 
sterilise it before taking it into the house. 
This can be done by laying it-on a sheet of 
iron supported on loose bricks and lighting a 
fire beneath it. The soil should be heated 
almost to charring point. | 

Late Turnips.—The end of August is a very 
good time to sow late Turnips. They make 
4 useful crop to succeed early Potatoes with- 
out much expense as regards preparation Jf 
the ground be made level with the rake, the 
drills may be drawn and the seeds sown im- 
mediately, and after the recent rains the 
seeds will find a moist bed and germinate 
quickly. In a dry time I always soak the 
drills with water, using liquid manure when 
it is plentifuly This may not be necessary 
on all soils, but a little encouragement in the 
beginning, either in the shape of liquid 
manure, a sprinkling of superphosphate, or 
some other artificial, enables the plant to 
rush through its difficulties and makes a cer- 
tain crop certain. This crop will be expected 
to stand through.the autumn, and be used 
after Christmas and onwards till March and 
later ; and the plants should be thinned out 
well, to ensure a dwarf, hardy habit. If the 
plants are left thickly on the ground, the 
leaf-stalks are drawn up weakly, and when 
the severe weather comes they form little or 
no protection. From 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart will not be too much space to allow 
each plant, and the leaf-stalks, being short 
and robust, lie close over the bulbs and pro- 
tect them from a moderate frost. Of course, 
before very sharp weather sets in (and there 
are always some indications of its approach) 
the largest of the bulbs Should be pulled up, 
and either pitted or protected in somecother 
way. The best varieties for present sowing 
are Veitch’s Red Globe, Orange Jelly, and 
Chirk Castle Black Stone. These are very 
hardy, and are less affected by the weather 
than most of the white-skinned kinds. 

Vegetable garden.—Keep French and Run- 
ner Beans closely picked. Old and. tough 
pods are a discredit to the cultivator besides 
preventing the formation and growth of those 
produced later. Onions, as soon as the foliage 
indicates ripening, ought to be bent over and 
autumn-sown bulbs should now be harvested. 
Clear off the stalks and withered foliage from 
Artichokes. If these are in poor, or in dry, 
soil, a mulch will be advantageous. Give 
Asparagus as much encouragement as possible 
by means of liquid manure or by sprinkling 
a good fertiliser among the stools. Earth up 
Celery after carefully tying the stems loosely 
together. Thin the last sowing of Turnips 
and sow a pinch of Lettuce seed. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Bulbs for forcing.—Make out and despatch 
list of bulbs—Freesias, Roman MHyacinths, 
Van Thol and other varieties of early-flower- 
ing Tulips, Paper White, Narcissi, Trumpet 
Major and other early blooming Daffodils, 
and the earliest of the larger flowered Dutch 
Hyacinths—as required for forcing and as 
soon as received pot up or put into boxes, as 
the case may be. The compost should con- 
sist of one-third good loam, one-third leaf- 
mould and a similar quantity of old Mush- 
room manure and dried cow dung rubbed 
through a quarter-ineh sieve. Also add a 
liberal supply of coarse silver sand and place 
a little of the latter at the base of the bulbs 


in all cases. Hmploy pots of convenient 
sizes and boxes that will accommodate about 
four dozen bulbs each. After potting and 


boxing are completed water and allow an 
hour to elapse for the water to drain away. 
Then plunge the pots and boxes in leaf- 
mould or tinely-sifted ashes, either outdoors 
or in a frame or soil bin in the potting shed. 
A frame is best for Freesias and if the other 
bulbs can be given accommodation as’ men- 
tioned in the last instance they will root more 
quickly and be ready for removal earlier than 
if plunged outdoors, Sow 


Migneonette for winter blooming in 3-inch 
pots and raise in a. cold frame. . When 
up and large enough to handle thin to three 
or five ina pot and as soon as well rooted 
shift on into 6 ineh or 7 ineh pots, using for 
the purpose a mixture of two-thirds fibrous 
loam, one-sixth leaf mould and the same 
quantity of decayed manure free of worms, 
and some coarse sand. Place some dried cow 
dung over the crocks in lieu of pieces of rough 
loam or flakes of leaf mould. 


Hardy fruits.—Some of the choicer early 
varieties of Pears will now be nearing 
maturity and should accordingly be given 
every attention in the way of gathering at 
the. right moment, carefully handling and 
laying. them out in single Jayers on the 
shelves in the fruit room afterwards. Lf 
gathered before they are actually ripe, the 
fruits of such varieties as Beurré Giffard, 
William's, Clapp’s Fayourite, Beurré d’Aman- 
lis and Souvenir du Congres will keep far 
longer than if allowed to become ripe on the 
trees. The choicer kinds of September 
ripening Apples should be treated in the same 
way. The weather has not been propitious 
for outdoor Figs so far, but given a fine Sep- 
tember, the fruits, though somewhat late, 
should ripen to perfection. Blaekbirds and 
thrushes being very partial to ripe igs must 
be excluded with nets made fast to the walls 
at the sides and the lower edges pegged down 
to the alley. 


Mushroom beds.—Make up a Mushroom bed 
with the manure which has been undergoing 
a course of preparation during the past few 
weeks. Level the manure as it is taken in 
and consolidate it thoroughly either oy tread- 
ing or beating it with a hammer. Beds 18 
inches in depth will suffice for the next two 
months, after which they, should be made 
from 3.inches to 6 inches deeper to ensure 
the heat being more lasting. Spawn when 
the heat has declined to S88 degs. with the 
ite spawn obtainable and case over at once 
to a depth of 8 inches with good fibrous loam, 
which has been passed through a_ sieve. 
This when beaten down firmly with the back 
of a spade will reduce the covering of soil to 
~ inches. So long as the temperature of the 
beds is above 65 degs the bed need not be 
covered. In the event of covering having to 
be done use hay or short-litter if free from 
woodlice. A. Wi 


Midland Counties. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries will soon he 
ripening. Applications of liquid manure will 
greatly assist the swelling of the berries. 
Protect from birds and remove any growths 
that are not required, so that those that re- 
main may have the full benefit of the sun- 
shine. Summer-fruiting varieties have had 
all the old canes cut away, also several of the 
weaker new ones, tying those selected for 
next year’s fruiting to the trellis. These also 
will be benefited by liberal doses of liquid 
manure. Fruit trees infested with American 
blight or other inseet pests should be attended 
to and every effort made to cleanse them 
thoroughly with some insecticide. Al] mulech- 
ing should be removed from trees this month, 
so that the sun and air may exercise their 
influence on the beds and borders. Lightly 
fork up the surface soil, more especially 
ground near wall trees that has become hard 
by treading. : 

Strawberries for forcing should be assisted 
as much as possible and kept free from weeds, 
runners, and decayed leaves. Sometimes the 
foliage assumes a yellow colour due to ripen- 
ing, and such leaves must not be regarded as 
useless, but should be allowed to remain. 
Allow the plants plenty of room by placing 
the pots well apart, and when filled with roots 
give weak liquid manure. Soot water is also 
beneficial and has a good effect when syringed 
overhead. If mildew appears on the foliage 
dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur. 

Peach trees under glass.—The present is a 
suitable time to attend to trees that have 
given unsatisfactory crops.. If the soil of the 
border is sour remove as much as possible and 
replace with fresh loam. Carefully fork the 
soil from among the roots, gradually work- 
ing towards the tree. See that the roots are 
not injured and cover them with damp mats. 
A good compost consists of caleareous loam 
mixed with plenty of old brick rubble and 
burnt garden refuse. Place the roots in 
layers towards the surface of the borders, and 
make the soil quite firm. When finished give 
sufficient water to soak the border through. 
Young trees which have made extra strong 
growth should be lifted, as this is the best 
way to bring them into a fruiting condition. 
The soil should be in a moist condition, but 
not too wet, before the work is commenced. 
Dig out a trench a few feet from the trees and 
fork some of the soil from about the roots till 
the ball is small enough to be lifted, but pre- 
serve as much soil as is possible about the 
fibrous roots to prevent a check. Cut back 
all coarse-growing roots and those that grow 
downwards, When replanting the trees take 
care not to place them too deeply, always 
allowing a few inches for the soil to settle 
down. Shade the trees for a week or two, 
and spray them two or three times each day, 
and do not allow eold draughts from the 
front ventilators. 

Beetroot must not be allowed to remain too 
long in the ground, or the roots will become 
too large and coarse. Medium-sized roots are 
always preferred. They should be pulled 
when large enough, and if carefully stored in 
sand will last in good condition. all through 
the winter. When lifting, care should be 
taken not to break the end of the main root. 

Winter crops.—Continue to hoe at frequent 
intervals the surface jsoil between all winter 
crops.” The season of growth is now becoming 
very short, therefore afford every assistance 
possible to the various crops so that they may 
become properly matured and be, therefore 
the better able to withstand* severe weather 
in winter. By the free use of the hoe both 


t 


between the crops and on vacant plots, before 
the weeds have ripened seed much labour will 
FW: G. 


be saved next season. 
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Scotland. 


Nets.—As no end is served by leaving nets’ 


over fruit quarters when the crop is gathered, 
these ought to be removed without delay, 
choosing a dry day for the purpose. If the 
nets are laid for a few hours along a gravel 
walk which is well exposed to the sun, any 
trifling dampness will soon dry out, after 
which they can be pleated and returned to 
store. It is a good plan to mark each net 
with a label bearing particulars as to its size 
and condition, so that should repairs be neces- 
sary. the net can readily be recognised and 
attended to during a convenient time in 
winter, when work in other directions may 
be temporarily suspended. 
Gooseberries.—Those who are troubled, 

the early part of the season, with outbreaks 
of caterpillar are advised to pay attention to 
their bushes at the present time. The sawfly 
has two periods of activity and, unfortu- 
nately, this does not appear to be generally 
known. Probably the reason is that, after 
the berries are picked, the bushes are left to 
their own devices until pruning time is due, 
and even if they appear to be losing their 
foliage now the fact is usually ascribed to the 
advancing season. It is of service, therefore, 
to inspect Gooseberry and Red Currant 
bushes from time to time during September, 
and if indications of caterpillar be observed 
to deal promptly with them. 

Dahlias and Asters.—These autumn-flowering 
plants must, from time to time, receive some 
little attention if they are to do themselves 
justice. In the ease of Dahlias, a little thin- 
ning of the shoots may be practised, and such 
tying ought to be attended to as will enable 
the plants to withstand the autumnal gales 
which may be expected. -The Collarette sec- 
tion increases in favour, as does the single 
Cactus Dahlia, and both are very useful for 
cutting. The Pzony-flowered section, if 





coarse, is very ornamental, such kinds Tas 


Nicholas I1., Red Indian, Conference, Hamp- 
ton Court and Souvenir de Gustave Duzon 
being very clear and showy. As regards 
Michaelmas Daisies, these, too, must be made 
secure, and in their case it is necessary to do 
the tying with discrimination, for nothing 
shows to worse advantage than Michaelmas 
Daisies gathered together and tightly tied 
into a shape which resembles a birch’ broom. 
Keep an eye for any seedlings which may 
have escaped the hoe. These are seldom of 
any value and ought to be dispensed with. 
If it is undesirable to throw these out now, 
let them be marked for removal as soon as 
they pass out of flower. My own practice, in 
such cases, is to tie a serap of red cotton to 
indifferent plants or seedlings, so that, when 
they are to. be disposed of, no mistake is 
likely to oceur. 

Hardy flower borders.—At the present time 
the display made by hardy flowers is very 
fine—the autumn-flowering varieties being 
much in evidence. The wet season has, per- 
haps, resulted in too exuberant growth in re- 
spect of certain of the taller plants, but the 
bloom is correspondingly good. Now’ is a 


‘good time at which to look round, notebook 


in hand, and mark such plants as may, later 
on, require to be reduced, divided, or removed 
to other stations. This is too often left to the 
memory, and the result is that after the sub- 
jects to be treated are cut down it is impos- 
sible to identify them and the work is either 
done at irandom or has, perforce, to be left to 
another season. 

Plant houses.—Less watering is now 
needed, but as much ventilation ag possible 
still continues to be given. The time is not 
now so far away when the earliest Chrysan- 
themums will require to be got under cover, 
and until then a little rearrangement of the 
“plants at present in bloom will carry on fete 
display until that time arrives. 


W. McGurrog, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 
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BEES, 


Seasonable Notes. 


THE month of August has not by any means — 


brought us much warm, sunny weather such 
as we were led to expect, and think we de- 
served. Consequently, I must unequivocally 
recall the advice I gave that supers might 
possibly be left on during the month and 
watched daily. I certainly thought that, with 
the likelihood of much-delayed bloom coming 
on’and some equaliy-delayed sunny weather, 
the bees would = collect hectar rapidly and 
make a good deal of honey. late in the sen- 
son) The succession of warm, bright days 
did not supervene, however, and therefore the 
honey did not come in. I must, nevertheless, 
state, if only to defend nmry admittedly un- 


usual counsel, that in the case of my own 


bees, what I expected did take place, but only 
in part and spasmodically. I took off a super 
at the correct date (i.e., end of July), ex- 
tracted the honey and returned the frames, 
intending to leave them to be refilled. On 
the few warm days following, the bees cer- 
tainly worked phenomenally and stored honéy 
in these returned frames plentifully. But then 
there came many intervening dull days. and 
cold nights, so what happened was that the 
work of the fine days was largely neutralised 
by the dull days. In one week I found that 
in the hive concerned one frame had been 
partly sealed over and on about five others 
the bees had made a pretty good start. It 
was obvious, however, that the idea would 
not succeed because of the variable tempera- 
ture, so I took off the super, ag sain extracted 
all the honey together, which I mean to give 
back to the bees by means ofa feeder in 
September, and returned the shallow frames 
to the stock to be cleaned and repaired. My 
conclusion from the experiment is that, had 
August brought uninterrupted warm weather, 
very much recovery from the bad times in 
June and July would have been made, and a 
moderate harvest for the year would have 
been secured after all. Instead of which I 
must. record a disappointing crop of honey 
from my own hives for the season 1920. My 
stocks are strong at present, both in numbers 
and work on every available 
opportunity. Thus I am likely to open next 
year’s season with a good eapital, though 
nowadays all beekeepers have to add the dis- 
turbing pr oviso, “if the Isle of Wight disease 
keeps away. 

IT have been clearing away all growth 
around my hives and anything which would 
harbour wet or damp and interfere with any 
bees which, from one cause or another, may 
come to the ground. Had I any flagstones or 
large slates I should set my hives on them. 
A noviee in this neighbourhood has her hive 
on wt large -flat stone slab, which looks neat 
and is most helpful to the bees. Particularly 
is such a foundation best, or a couple of 
barrowloads of sifted ashes when hives are 
located in orchards. My own hives are on 
gravel through which Grass and Moss have 
srown during the past wet summer, and [ 
have not had time to keep it free, because of 
the pressing claims of my large garden. By 
laying a wide ‘ lean-to’’ from the ground to 
the alighting-board I have been able, with a 
quiet conscience and with no discomfort to 
the bees, to postpone this weeding ‘process 
until now. In pre-war days, when I could 
afford to keep a ¢: 
Though not by any 
means untidy or bad, yet it had to remain 
until the sloping board was removed, which 
exposed the little inconvenience to the bees. 
The legs of my hives are all set on wet- 
resisting tiles. In addition to making sure 
that the hives are in a location «as dry a 
possible I have contracted the entrances, tite 


a full early, so as to anticipate passing burglars 
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irdener, this growth would ; 
hot have been allowed. 
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of the insect world. Inside all is ready for 
autumn feeding. The queen excluders have 
been removed and the top bars of the brood 
combs scraped free from propolis. Service- 
able quilts of good material, with a 2-inch- 
square hole cut in the middle of each, where 
the feeder will go, are on, and plenty of 
clean, warm coverings completes the business. 
I intend before winter comes on to paint my 
_hives a dull grey colour, which I prefer to 
white, because the latter so very soon gets 
soiled. By seeing to the painting now I shall 
not only eae my apiary an ornament to my 
grounds, but I shall also have made sure that 
the hives are weatherproof, for the painting 
operation includes attention to roofs, ete. I 
shall paint the front of the hives well after 
the bees have finished flying, and with the 
entrances temporarily closed. Be. Rs A: 


BIRDS. 
The Hawfinch. 


THE Finch family is a very handsome and 
interesting one, but, being seed eaters, they 
cannot be. truthfully described as‘friends to 
the gardener. Chaffinches and_ bullfinches 
will uproot seedlings almost before they push 
through the soil, but in this ease the birds 
can be circumvented by coating the seeds with 
red lead. Ina different category is the Haw- 
finch, a short-tailed, stumpy bird with a for- 
midable parrot-like beak, which it employs 
with, great dexterity among lines of Peas. 
The havoe a pair of these birds ean work 
among Peas in a day or two must be seen to 
be believed. Fortunately, Hawfinches are 
hot so numerous as others of the family. 
Here they were unknown until about ten 
years ago, when a stray pair or two was first 
observed. Since then their numbers have in- 
creased, not to an alarming extent, eertainly, 
but sufliciently so to cause uneasiness. Unt il 
this year I have never been able to locate the 
nest of this bird, owing to my ignorance of 
its nesting habits. Unceasing observation has 
now revealed the fact that the Hawfinch is a 
lofty nester, its nest being made -at the con- 
siderable height of 20 feet or more from the 
sround. The nest is rather untidily made 
with small twigs ‘and is always lined with 
that’ grey Lichen which abounds, in some dis- 
tricts, upon weather-exposed stones or upon 
old. Apple- trees. Much as one regrets to de- 
stroy the nest of any bird, such of the Haw- 
finch as have been found were reluctantly 
removed. W. McG. 
Balmae. 








The owl in the garden.—Avs a staunch sup- 
porter of the owl I was pleased to read your 
Balmae correspondent’s ndvocae y of the case 
for the owl (GARDENING, September 4th). 
His statement that ‘‘owls are very valuable 
agsets to the gardener who has an outbreak 
of voles or of mice to contend with’? has 
been proved true time after time. Mr. J. R. DB. 
Masefield, M.A., giving evidence before the 
Departmental Committee on the Protection of 
Wild Birds (1914), said he had traced a de- 
serted rookery in his grounds to the brown 
owl. “They are taking the young birds out 
of the nest, because I know where the brown 
owls are feeding every day, and I found the 
young rooks underneath, I am afraid I lost 
my rooks by encouraging the owls.’ Later 
on in his evidence he complained of ‘the 
injury caused by voles on account of the 
destruction of the owls..’. A phdétograph pro- 
duced by him showed the damage the voles 
had wrought upon a bed of Violets. In three 
days they had been completely devastated; 
“that is, Iam afraid, because we have not 
any barn owls.’’ Mr. Masefield ought to 

make up his mind which bird is his friend. 
At any rate, owls are to be preferred to rooks 
and yoles.—H. H. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS... 





Gathering Helichrysums (RR. A.).—The 
flowers must be gathered on a dry day, and 
when the sun is shining. Then hang ‘them 
up, head downwards, in small bunches in a 
sunny window, or any warm, dry place, sueh 
as a kitchen, until the stalks are stiff and 
hard. If treated thus. the blossoms, instead 
of closing, open slightly after being gathered, 
so that this should be done when they are 
little more than half expanded. It is best to 
pick some in various stages, yet never when 
fully open. 

Lobelias for stock (1/.).—'The best plan will 
be to cut off at once all the flowers on the 
Lobelias you wish to keep through the svin- 
ter. As soon as fresh growth commences, 
lift them carefully from the beds, pot them 
in some good soil, composed of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and put them in a eold 
frame, where they can remain untill danger 
of frost occurs, when they may be removed 
to a light and airy position in the green- 
house. They will grow Slowly throughout 
the winfer, and in the spring will produce a 
quantity of cuttings, which then strike root. 
very easily. 

Roses refusing to open (R.).—Generally 
speaking, the varieties having thin petals are 
the worst in this respect. Heavy rains satu- 
rate the flower, and the petals, being so thin, 
become stuck together, which the sun, if it 
shines, appears unable to -prevent. Sueh 
Roses should really be shaded. They are too 
full of petals. If planted near a wall. this 
trouble would not occur so much, if at all. 
It pays to have a number of neat shades 
ready to place over blooms of value, as it is 
very disappointing, after having obtained 
good growth, to find that the flowers refuse to 
open. 

Increasing Ampelopsis Veitchi (Vitis incon- 
stans) (2. G. Marshall).—Cuttings may be 
taken, now, leaving them 6 inches to 8 inches 
long, and dibbling into a border out of doors. 
The border must be well dug and trodden 
pretty firmly before putting in the cuttings. 
A ‘sheltered spot with moderately light soil 
should, if possible, be chosen for the purpose. 
In inserting the cuttings, bury them for two- 
thirds of their length in the soil, as by so 
doing they are but little affected by dry, :ut- 
ting winds. Water when necessary during 
the summer. So treated, a good many will 
strike root. Another way is to take cuttings 
of the young growing shoots in the summer, 
put ‘them into pots, and protect by glass till 
rooted. A box sufficiently large and deep to 
take half-a-dozen pots of cuttings, with a 
pane of glass laid over it, will be found eyx- 
tremely useful for propagating when no other 
conveniences are at hand. The cuttings 
should be put into ordinary potting soil, with 
a little additional sand. A box for striking 
cuttings, as mbove recommended, must he 
stood in a position where it will be shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun. <A ‘third 
method of increasing this Vitis, and a good 
way where but a limited number are needed, 
is to layer a few of the shoots that are most 
conveniently situated for the purpose. Tn 
layering, the portion of the shoot that is han- 
diest should be buried about 4 inches below 
the soil, and held in position by @ peg. The 
upper part of the shoot that is beyond the 
buried portion may be shortened if more 
than 2 feet long. 

Preparing bedding Begonias (J/. .7.).— 
Many failures with bedding DBegonias are 
due to coddling in the early stages of growth. 
Oceasionally excellent beds are met with in 
amateurs’ gardens, and their bulbs are, asa 
rule, started into growth very gradually, 
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perhaps in a cold frame, Cocoanut fibre for 
embedding the bulbs in when starting them 
in spring is very useful. The new roots lay 
hold of it very readily, and the bulbs can be 
planted*with a portion of it adhering to them. 
Even when cool treatinent-is given, it is not 
wise to start the corms too early, as if only 
1 jneh of growth has been made when final 
planting takes place, they go away strongly, 
and make up for what some might consider 
lost time, and both the quantity and quality 
of the blooms are better. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Camellias in the open air (#.).—In places 
sheltered from north and east winds there 
need be no fear of Camellias suffering from 
eold. Their. Jateness in starting to grow 
saves them from all dislike of Jat@ frosts. 
Camellias have the’ same dislike to chalky 
eoil as Heaths, but with this absent they 
will thrive in either loam or peat. They 
appear to succeed best where there is a slight 
shade up to midday ; but, on the other hand, 
one sometimes finds specimens that have been 
erown in positions fully exposed to the sun. 
Those who have spare Camellias not in the 
best of health should give them a trial in the 
open jrir.’ They are, of ‘course, moisture- 
loving plants, and the necessity for keeping 
them always moist at the roots involves some 
eare in watering those that have just been 
turned out of pots in which they may have 
been growing for -years. 


VEGETABLES. 

Mustard and Cress (IV. /’.).—These are in- 
dispensable as winter salads, and both can 
yery easily be grown. The seeds should be 
sown in handy boxes, made of 4-ineh deal, 
and about 2 inches deep. A few holes must 
be made in the bottom of each box, and over 
the holes pieces of potsherd placed. Then 
put ina layer of leaves or rough, fibrous soil, 
and fill up with a fine compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, or any light potting mould. 
Make level, and press firmly with a piece of 
board, and then seatter the ‘seeds rather 
thickly on the surface, Jeaving them  un- 
covered, so far as soil is concerned. Apply 
tepid water through a rosed can, and cover 
the seed with a sheet of brown paper, atter- 
wards placing the box on the hot-water pipes, 
or in some warm corner of the greenhouse. 
ig moistened occasionally, the seed will soon 
germinate, when remove the paper and put 
the box lin a light, warm, and rather dry posi- 
tion. Both Mustard:and Cress should be so 
treated, and a sowing made about once a 
week 


SHORT REPLIES. 


S. D. Bussey.—Judging from the. meagre 
particulars you give us we should say that 
the cause of the flower-buds dropping is dry- 
ness at the roots. This very often happens. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/’. IW. J47.—1, Nerium 
roseum plenum; 2, Rochea faleata;-5, Varie- 
eated Weigela; 4, Blue Throatwort (Tra- 
chelium cceruleum).——B. WZ. G.—1, Verbena 
venosa; 2, Adiantum euneatum; 8, Adiantum 
gracillimum; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata. 
Reader.—1, Bpilobium angustifolium; 2, Lysi- 
machina clethroides; 3, Saponaria officinalis 
fl.-pl.; 4, Thalictrum aquilegisfolium. 
R. G—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Helenium 
pumilum striatum; 8, Aster-acris; 4, Galega 
officinalis. spicata;. «2, 














-G.—l1; Veronica 
Sedum Sieboldi; 3, Sedum spectabile; 4, 
Dactylis glomerata variegata. M. W.—ti, 
Alonsoa linearis; 2, Phacelia campanularia;: 
3, Cobzea scandens; 8, Lysimachia vulgaris; 
4, Verbena venosa. M. Durnford.—One of 
the many varieties of Rosa polyantha.—— 
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B. K..S.—1, !Vittadenia ‘triloba ;-2; -“Enigeron 
multiradiatus; 8, Vittadenia; 4, Leycesteria 
formosa.-——Lady Clonbrook.—Veronica longi- 
folia rosea.—D. W.—Setaria viridis.—— 
Mrs. Lethbridge.—1, Lonicera involucrata; 2, 
Lonicera sempervivens; 38 and 4, We do not 
undertake to name Roses. -Rosemary.—l, 
Magnolia glauca; 2, Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum); 3, Epilobium angustifolium; 4, 
Verbascum nigrum, 
(Megasea) cordifolia. This is.quite hardy. 














CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


R. Muvrrety, Rose Acre, Shepperton-on- 
Thames.—My Favourite Roses and Why. 
BARR AND Sons, Covent Garden,—Gold 
Medal, Daffodils, Anemones, Crocus, Likes, 
Tulips, ete. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers ave inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules ; All communications should be 





clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 


addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Letters 
on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and addvess of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
is sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. . We 
should be giad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article ov note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the issu2 
in which such appeaved. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be veplied to im the issue 
immediately following theiy receipt. We do not 
veply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—A// who wish their plants 
to he vightly named should send faiy examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. . (Snippets 
of leaves and prints of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same Correspondent. Where move 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Szveral specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
veceived from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unique and otherwise poor. .We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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sures good results. 
It is portable and extensive to any length, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D. 


PRICES (Free on Rail). 


Type A.—Single Frame, 
2 Lights, size 4ft. x 3ft. x 


15in, x 9ins.,as illustrated 15in. x 9in. 


£2 9 6 £4 13 0 


Quotations (including carriage to any part of the United 
Kingdom) will be furnished on request. 
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H. Liley.—Saxifraga 
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The Frame which Pastiress Good Results 








Being proof against rot, damp, draught, and drip, ‘and 
capable of conserving the maximum quantity of natural 
heat, the Slade Sectional Garden Frame positively en- 


Type B.—Double Frame. 
4 Lights, size 8ft. x 3ft. x 
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SELF -SUPPORTING INDESTRUCTIBLE 
_ CORRUGATED 
STEEL SHELTERS. 
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Lengths from 7ft. Yin. to 32ft. 9in. 
No.12 GAUGE | Prices from £6 10s. to £2c. 


SMALL SIZE { Width 5ft. Gin. Height 3ft. 6in, 


Lengths from 5ft. 3in. to 22ft, Yin. 
No. 14 GAUGE | Prices from £2 to £7 4s. ‘ 


ALSO 
BOW HUTS, STEEL TENTS, ARMSTRONG HUTS, 
~ CORRUGATED IRON. 


Write for Illustrated Particulars. 


GEORGE BLAY ‘(ept. G. L), 
' New Malden, Surrey. 


LARGE SIZE { Width 9ft. 6in. Height 6ft. 3in. 


REPUTATION ©°'} 


a Va 
KILLER; 
0. NEW, EXPERIMENT. 


LABGUR SAVERS. ‘‘Eurexa” Lawn Sanp, 
SOILFUME, NICOTINE, JNSEOTICIDES, FUMERS, 
SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES, 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 


“A Fur Acerets TOMLINSON HATWARD ILC? LINCOLN: 2 





HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Writefor prices. Mentien paper. 


All Glass ig sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before despatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchanta, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
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RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 

also POLES. , 
Rethatching and repair work given special attenti/on. 


INMANS & CO.. Royal Rustio Works, Stretford. 





TO ADVERTISERS. — Kindly note that the 
Tclephone number of “ Gardening Illustrated” 
is Holborn 731. 
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SLADE 


GARDEN FRAME 


THE SLADE SYNDICATE LTD. 


(Directors ;'E. J. W. SLADE & M. W. SLADE), - 
: 35, Surrey Street, 
STRAND, W.C. 2. 
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E UNDER good cultivation, and on soils suit- 
able for Strawberry culture, the plants ate 
seldom purposely destroyed before they have 
produced three erops, and I have known them 
- remain. prefitable very much longer, this 
bed being principally due to a free use of liquid 
FS manure both during the winter and spring. 
- There are also soils so unsuited to Straw- 
berry culture that it does not pay to attempt 
taking a second crop from the plants. © Net 
that a second crop could not be had, but the- 
quality is so inferior that the fruit is com- 
Daretively worthless. The question is: Do 
we attach sufficient importance to the value 
rot young Strawberry plants? In other words, 
are not the older rows still left on the ground 
longer than they ought to be in very many 






ihe eases? Old plants can be and very often are 
et - Inade to produce heavy crops of fruit, but 
ee What about the quality? How does this com- 


i 


pare with that of the fruit of young plants 
on fresh ground? In the majority of instances 
_ the finest and also the best flavoured Straw- 
berria@s are obtained frem plants fruiting 
for the first time. It is also a fact that the 
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first gatherings are obtained from young > 
~ plartfts. In addition to young Strawberry 


plants being the first to produce ripe fruit 
of superior quality, they are also hardier 
than the majority of those that have lost 
_ much of their pristine vigour, or any, say, 
_ that have given three good crops. 

The hardiness of old plants being doubtful 
is another reason why fewer of them should 
be saved. It is sometimes urged in favour 
of their being retained longer than I advise 
_ that the third and in some cases the fourth 
— crop is much the heaviest, and if only a 
few of the fruits are fine enough. for dessert, 

the rest are very acceptable for making into 

jam. That large quantities are required fer 
4 the latter purpose there is no disputing, but 
~ why not grow one or two Varieties especially 
- for supplying this class of fruit?’ Instead of 
keeping the finer or high-class varieties on 
the ground longer than they continue to give 
the best dessert fruit; would it not be a better 
S ~ plan sto clear them off the ground after pro- 

» ducing two heavy crops and grow either 

=Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, or the old 

Grove End Scarlet t solely for giving in great 
abundance preserving fruit? ‘The fruit of 
_ €ither of these varieties can be made into 
' much better jam than any obtained from 
_ choiée sorts, and which may be much mixed 
both as regards size and quality. 

Pa - Doubtless where extra pains are taken in 
the eaters 2 ground well suited to 
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W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.’’ 


INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 
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ace versus Old Strawberry Plants. 


Strawberry culture, good room also being al- 
lowed between the rows and the plants in the 
rows, the third and even fourth crops are 
remunerative enough, but in how many cases’ 


are all the conditions favourable to this end? 
Too often deep culture and a free use of solid 
manure are followed by a rank growth of the 
a plentiful crop of leaves and not very 


plants, 





A fruiting branch of Rosa Moyesi. 
(See page 527.) 


much fruit being the outcome. In other in- 
stances the fruit is produced freely enough, 
but owing to the plants running into each 
other it fails to ripen property, especialy in 
a wet season. : 
If ground is trenched for Strawberries this 
ought always to. be done in, time for a crop 
of early Potatoes to be_taken off, and it will 
have settled down considerably accordingly. 
Trenching is not, however, possible in all 
cases, and, fertunately, it is by no means 
indispensable. Young plants will produce 
good crops on untrenched ground, and fruit 


equal 7 what is obtained by the more expen- 
sive and laborious preparation, and there is 
less. likelihood of failure from the looseness 
and richness of the root-run. Most soils that 
have been well manured, dug a spit deep, 
and got into a free working condition will 
answer well for Strawberries, while if well- 
rooted plants are got eut early in the autumn 
and well attended to, they will become suffi- 
ciently strong to produce a valuable efirst 
crop.—C.P. 


Notes of the Week, 


Wart disease in Derbyshire —A _ serious 
outbreak of wart disease in the potato crops 
of the Derbyshire Peak district has heen ofti- 
cially reported to the Board of Agriculture. 
At W irksworth every garden is affected, and 
the loss is likely to be serious. 


Apples from the Tyroi.—During the past 
week there might have been seen at Covent 
Garden.Jarge barrels. of Apples from the 
Tyrol.” Much of the fruit was excellent. 
Formerly these Tyrolese apples were sent to 
Germany. The names of the apples are sten- 
cilled on the heads of the barrels in German. 


Delphinium. consclida coccineum.—In this 
we have a handsome varie ty of the Branching 
Larkspur about 3 feet high or rather more, 
with a good branching habit. It has bright 
rosy-searlet flowers and is very useful for 
cutting. It has not been long enough in eom- 
merce to have found a large clientéle, but 
will doubtless find ine reasing favour. ats A. 


Ceratostigma Wilmottiana.—Grovw ing at 
the foot of a low, sunny wall, this pretty 
shrub is now in bloom. The flowers, pro- 


dueed in good-sized clusters from the tips of 
Wity young shoots, are of a beautiful deep 
marine-blue, resembling that of the old Plum- 
bago capensis, only darker in colour. he 
shrub appears to be quite hardy, having 
passed safely through the past few winters 
nproteeted.—B. M. 

Canterbury Bells.— Tn planting cut Canter- 
bury Bells in their final positions in the late 
autumn, one anode if it is possible, make 
use of sheltered plac: In lifting the plants 
each should be Ssiaoea With a good ball of 
soil, and carefully transferred to the place 
assigned for it. This is rendered more easy 
by first giving the plants a good soaking of 
water some hours previously. I would re- 
mind those who view the heating of the 
greenhouse with eoncern§ that Canterbury 
Bells potted up in autumn are very showy 
for a cold house in spring.—TowNsMan, 


Se ne 


| 
; 
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Potentilla fruticosa humilis.—The large, 
bright yellow flowers of this species are very 
attractive and welcome at this time of year, 
when there are few rock plants in bloom. 
It is of slow growth, and its erect habit dis- 
tinguishes it from the Potentillas generally 


grown It is apparently endowed with a 
hardy constitution, which renders it indif- 
ferent to periods of heat and drought. Last 


season, although never watered, it was quite 
unaffected by the sub-tropical weather then 
experienced. Rock plants of this character 
should be cherished.—J. CoRNHILL. 


Sedum Ewersi.—Used as a broad edging to 
meds of mixed plants, this North Indian plant 
is effective for the greater part of the summer, 
especially during August and September, 
when the plants are smothered with clusters 
of purple flowers, borne on 6-inch to 8-ineh 
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reasonable care, will do well. As an edging 
CG. bicolor is very good, but groups in the 
mixed border are also very effective.—S. A. 


Heliotrope planted out.—It as surprising 
how much ispace Heliotrope planted out ina 
border and trained over a trellis on a back 
wall will cover in a single season. In a gar- 
den I lately visited the Heliotrope is a great 
favourite, and provision its made for a supply 
of cut bloom all the year round. At Christ- 
mas one large, spreading plant on a vinery 
wall was covered with large trusses of fra- 
grant bloom. Cuttings are taken in spring, 
and as soon as rooted are grown on in a 
moist, intermediate temperature, being duly 
potted on until a 6-inch pot is well filled 
with roots. .Planting out is then done in a 
cood, loamy soil, and where a fair amount of 
light can reach the plant. An increased 





Dianthus Allwoodi Susan. 


purple stems, which are of a semi-trailing 
nature. These die to the ground level each 
year. Hyven when not in bloom the silvery- 
grey, glaucous leaves have a singularly at- 
tractive appearance, especially when covered 
with dew. Being quite hardy, it &s much 
valued here for edging beds of choice flowers. 

-K. M., Sussex: 

Collinsia bicolor.—Sown in the open on the 
same day as Clarkias, Godetias, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Coreopsis tinctoria, and other hardy 
and half-hardy annuals Collinsia bicolor has 
been one of the most satisfactory.. It has 
given a long display of its spikes of lilac and 
white flowers, and has brightened up places 
where other annuals were late. It is an ex- 
cellent annual for autumn sowing. -To 
secure good results in the open thin sowing 
is essential, followed by thinning out of the 
seedlings. These thinnings may be trans- 
ferred to other parts of the garden, and, with 


quantity of bloom in winter may be secured 
by pinching out the bloom-trusses in summer. 
—A.-G. 

Swamp Bay (Magnolia gilauca).—I like this 
handsome species, a group of which has been 
flowering freely here (Sussex) for several 
weeks past, filling the air around with its 
delicious fragrance, especially towards the 
evening. The Jargest trees here are from 12 
feet to 14 feet in height, and the leaves are 
very beautiful’ in wind and storm, when the 
underside, which is of a charming blue 
downy grey, is exposed to view. The creamy- 
yellow flowers are globular in shape, about 38 
inches wide, and of much substance, deli- 
ciously scented, and appearing in succession 
over a long period, at times quite plentifully 
—at least, with me—turning with age to a 
deep apricot colour. The. trees are growing 
at the lowest end of a grove of Magnolias in 
quite ordinary loam, and retain most of their 
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leaves during the winter. It comes from the 
Eastern United States, where it is said to be 
found in rather swampy ground, and where it 
occasionally reaches a height of 50 feet. It 
is doubtful if it will ever reach half that 
height in this country. With me, it is the 
last of this fine genus to bloom.—M. G. M. 


The Silk-Weed (Asclepias tuberosa).—This 
species, which thrives best in warm, friable 
soils, is pow very pretty, its clusters of bril- 
liant orange-red flowers, borne on stiff, erect 
stems, each about 18 inches in height, adding 
a pleasing touch of warm colour during July, 
August, and September. It may be increased 
by division of tthe tubers or raised from seed, 
the seedlings flowering the third season from 
sowing. This is the best of the genus for the 
rock or flower garden.—G. M. §. 


Starworts.—Typical autumn flowers are the 
Starworts. They will succeed almost as well 
in the town garden as in country air and con- 
ditions, and are, without exaggeration, most 
profuse bloomers. So easy are they to nwo- 
pagate that by,division of roots one may soon 
get together a large stock, and they are 
amongst the few plants one can grow that 
may truly be said to need little or no trouble 
when once planting is done. A border of 
Starworts in autumn will furnish flowers for 
many weeks if the weather remains open, 
and with the foliage of Oak, Chestnut, and 
Maple provide us with much that is beautiful 
in the way of decoration. 

Golden variegated Honeysuckle.—The notes 
ou this Honeysuckle which have recently 
appeared. in GARDENING remind me of 


the time when -it was to be seen 
in the majority of gardens, large and 


small, in this. district. It came to be a cot- 
tager’s plant, and was used for clothing walls 
and covering trellis work, but now it is rarely 
seen. I suppose it was overdone, and, al- 
though for a time it looks, nice, it eventually 
chokes Clematis or Roses that may be asso- 
ciated wilh ity It is very coarse-rooted, and 
when it is established some years produces a 
quantity of shoots from the base ; therefore, 
ft should be planted where it cannot damage 
other things. It does not flower much, a few 
blooms being produced on old specimens, and 
only ina hot summer.—J.C., Byfleet. 


Pea V.C.—I have heard many Complaints 
as to the disappointing character of ‘Pea V.C. 
The pods have been superb, but the number 
of Peas has been small, and in numerous 
cases where this Pea has been exhibited the 
prizes have been taken by such yarieties as 
Gladstone, whieh does not make such fine 
pods, but has a larger number of Peas in 
each. I do not wish to infer that V.C.. is 
always like this, asa season such as 1920 has 
been is not a satisfactory one for Peas. . I am 
writing from-a district in the south of Scot- 
land where:-the rainfall has been very heavy. 
In many gardens almost all Peas have done 
badly, but where V.C. and Gladstone were 
both grown the —latter has been greatly 
superior as regards cropping.—A ScoTtisH 
GARDENER. 


The. Rocket -Larkspurs.—Groups of 
Rocket Larkspur (Delphinium Ajacis) are 
now waking a good display in the mixed 
border. They are stiffer than the Branching 
Larkspurs (D. eonsolida), but they give good 
spikes of flowers of various shades of blue, 
pink, and white. Some of them are double, 
but I prefer the single-flowered varieties. 
When well grown they are as tall as the 
Branching varieties, and may reach a height 
of 21 feet in the tall varieties, but the dwarfer 
forms are only 134 feet or so in height. In all 
but sheltered gardens the taller ones require 
staking, but an inconspicuous stake is suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and twigs can be ob- 
tained. in most places which will serve the 
purpose without being in any way” obtrusive, 
—sS, A, 


the 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 


Dianthus 


THe rew race of hardy Pinks—Dianthus 
Allwoodi to give them their distinetive title 
—has been the sensation of fhe ~ year, 
fascinating. everybody from Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, Princess Mary, 
and other members of the Royal Family, to 
the humblest cottager and artisan. Having 
watched their coming, roundly condemniny 
the earliest and weediest, while appraising 
others of merit and suggesting continued 
cross-breeding, selecting, and re-selecting, it 
afforded me pleasure to see the epoch-marking 
Harold given an,Award of Merit by’ a unani- 
mous yote at the great Chelsea exhibition in 
1919. Harold in itself is an achievement, re- 





Allwoodi at Home. 


mistakable. Enamoured of these high attri- 
butes and encouraged by the frequency with 
which they were exhibited made the writer 
desirous of seeing them ‘‘at home.’ Their 
flower beauty and persistent appearing I was 
already familiar with—the supreme test of 
such a race—its conduct in the garden I was 
unnaequainted with. Having decided to see 
them for myself and intimating at head- 
quarters the desire to do so, expectation ran 
high by the invitation ‘* come when you like.’’ 
Hence my visit, the memory of which will 
remain.’ Hxpecting much, what I saw was in 
the nature of a revelation, far exceeding any- 
thing I had anticipated. ; 


Dianthus Allwoodi Harold. 


markable, if not, indeed, unique, whether re- 
garded from the garden, decorative, or com- 
mercial standpoints. As proof of its com- 
mercial value it may be stated that at sight 
a huge sum was promptly offered for it, and, 
with thanks, as promptly refused. Sinee the 
spring of 1919 other varieties appeared during 
the succeeding months. 

Messrs.. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s 
Heath, to whose insistence and insight the 
race is due, exhibited them continuously and 
convincingly at the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It re- 
mained, however, to the Chelsea exhibition of 
the present year for these Allwoodi Pinks to 
be seen at their best. Here, in their massed 
battalions and several colour shades they 
were displayed literally by the thousand, a 
wondrous picture per se, only equalled, or 
perhaps exceeded, in general estimation by a 
fragrance at once all-pervading and un- 


At, this juncture it may not be out of place 
to give the readers of GARDENING some idea 
of its outstanding features. The raisers de- 
scribe the nace as “half pink and half per- 
petual-flowering Carnation, growing like a 
Pink and requiring similar treatment, but 
flowering perpetually from early spring until 
late autumn in the garden,’’ a modest esti- 
mate, indeed, for a group so richly endowed. 
Originating from the crossing of Dianthus 
plumarius and varieties of the Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation, followed -by subsequent 
recrossing and continued selection, the race 
that has been evolved embodies character- 
isties of both parents. The evidence of such 
influence is overwhelming and unmistakable. 
From the fragrant, old-fashioned garden Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius) .have come hardiness, 
dwarfness, continuity of plant, and carpet- 
ing habit, with the crowning attribute of fra- 
grance. From the other parent the broader 


§21 


foliage of the Carnation, the perpetual growth 


and flowering—the last a chief asset in the 
case—with possibly also a little of colour 
have been inherited. Size and vigour of the 


sturdy self-supporting stems with side shoots 
thereon are other evidences of the Carnation 
influence. As to stature there is a sort of 
compromise—a glorified Pink or modified 
Carnation, which you will. Size of flower and 
the forest of stems produced in the two-year- 
old examples particularly, favour the Pink, 
the rich and strong fragrance entirely so, as 
do also the simple cultural requirements of 
the plants and the ease and certainty of their 
increase by means of cuttings, which, earried 
on from January to December, yields virtually 
at the rate of 100 per cent. Appreciating to 
the full the fact that the Messrs. Allwood 
have given to the world a new race of hardy 
plants destined for universal popularity, the 


thing that pleased me most of all was the 
predominance of the Pink influence in the 
size and character of the flowers. Whether 


wittingly or unwittingly attained I know not, 
yet I trust it will be perpetuated to the end. 
As I saw these hybrid Pinks at Hayward’s 
Heath they were the embodiment of grace and 
charm, the acme of all that is best in a hardy 
bedding plant, a subject while unspoiled that 
has been appreciably improved, perfected, 
idealised. I had not been confronted by a 
mongrel-flowered race in which Carnation and 
Pink existed in hopeless confusion. Rather 
was I intpressed by the remarkable distribu- 
tion of their most salient properties, which, 
combining, has resulted in a race unrivalled 
for sweetness, elegance, and. general utility. 

The extent of their specialisation, too, was 
noteworthy. It was also the measure of their 
uppreciation born of a robust and profound 
confidence of their potentialities. They were 
here in countless thousands and in all stages 
from the recently-rooted stripling with a little 
tuft of root fibres to the two-year-old of 
nearly 2 feet across, whose cushioned tufts 
impelled admiration by reason of health and 
abundant promise. That the cuttings, rooted 
and unrooted, far exceeded the plants numeri- 
cally goes without saving. It could hardly 
be otherwise. The plants are always on the 
vo, though the -factory is endeavouring to 
meet the demand. The latter, however, is 
twofold, some going for the execution of 
orders, othérs being planted for the cut flower 
trade at home. Alveady for this purpose have 
large areas been. planted, and more acres were 
in course of preparation. The truth is the 
firm realises that it has struck oil» and with 
the already big demand for the new com- 
modity there is no time to lose. As to 

Sort, that of the Wivelsfield nurseries—the 
headquarters of Allwood Brothers—is in no 
sense ideal; a fairly heavy, sticky-clay, good- 
hearted doubtless, decent brick-earth probably. 
ut the best is being made of it notwith- 
standing. Each year a portion is burnt, the 
larger being used for path-making and the 
like, the finer being used for the flower-beds 
with the best results. Transforming the soil 
to some extent and ameliorating the worst 
conditions of the staple while assisting aera- 
tion and drainage the plants presently revel 
in it and grow and flower amazingly. Not 
that they are fastidious. In this connection 
the raisers state that they are, indeed, ‘‘ prac- 
tically fool-proof,”’ and will grow on a railway 
bank or other unlikely place. At the Plump- 


ton branch, three miles away, the soil is 
medium loam, virtually ideal, that would 
grow anything. Here more acres are in 


course of preparation, with an adjoining field 
already commandeered for the same purpose. 
The facts are significant. As finger-posts 
they eloquently, if silently, indicate what is 
expected in the near future, and to this end 
huge preparations are in hand. Already these 
Allwoodi Pinks have achieved a phenomenal 
success, and while the ‘‘ million sale’’ has 
yet to be reached, eonfidence runs so high 
that the million grower and cultivator are 





already being catered for with that spirit of 
keen insight and enterprise which does one 
zood The following are among the 
most distinet of these plants :— 


to see. 


Delicate shade of old rose with 
light maroon centre. Marked perpetual 
habit. Semi-double, richly fragrant. See 
illustration in last issue. 

Jean.—Pure white with almost violet 
centre. Forming perfect bushes, it is won- 
drously free, fragrant, and a true perpetual. 
No variety was more effective in the mags. 

Susan struck me at a glance by its glaucous 
Carnation-like habit, sturdy, perpetual 
growth, and powerful Clove-like fragrance. 
Double-flowered, pale lilac, with dark maroon 


ROBERT. 


base. Of high beauty mands promise. — See 
Ulustration. 

Rurus.—Here, again, the Carnation-like 
habit dominates—bushy growth, vigour, and 
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Mary is of ideal habit and a fine companion 
fo Susan. _Of rose-pink colour and maroon 
base, it is a marvel of flower freedom and 
rich perfume. Shapely and attractive in 
flower, it is also strong of stem and good of 
calyx. 

Joan.—The illustration portrays this unique 
form to perfection, its clean-cut circular 
flowers particularly. My note refers to it as 
“a jewel, best of all for form.’ Colour rose- 
pink to deep salmon, with maroon-coloured 
base. Self-supporting, wondrously free, inter- 
mediate in habit, *twixt Pink and Carnation, 
foliage exceptionally. glaucous, it savours of 
the ideal, and is an aequisition to boot. A 
novelty reserved for the ensuing spring. 
There are others, though, perhaps, enough 
has be¢n said of a race destined for universal 
favour. No work of like importanee has, to 
my knowledge, appeared before, and as the 


Dianthus Allwoodi Rufus. 


Clove fragrance are other of its attributes. 
Flowering in mid-April, it was still going 
strong in early_August, when on-some of the 
plants I counted as many as fifty growths 
proceeding to a flowering. The plant is 18 
inches high, the sprays usually seyen- 
flowered. As befits its name it is reddish, the 
flowers deliciously fragrant. Typically Pink 
flowers wedded unmistakably to Carnation- 
like habit, flower-freedom, and profusion, 
Rufus, a novelty of the year, is a great gain 
from every ‘point of view. The illustration 
depicts it well. 

HAROLD (see illustration) is ina category 
of its own, and one might go into eestacies 
over it, though a brief reference must suffice. 
Pure white, good form, perfect calyx, flowers 
in clusters on 18-inch “high stems, and de- 
liciously fragrant are its outstanding attri- 
butes. A garden plant of the highest merit 
and distinction, it is also indispensable to 
the florist and commercial man. 


of ‘‘ something attempted, some- 
it merits the highest praise. 
). H; JENKINS. 


outeome 
thing done,” 


— This race of Pinks is getting well known 
and is greatly appreciated by those who grow 
them. 'Phey seem to combine every good 
quality that one would wish for in a Pink— 
sturdy, robust habit, non-bursters, with strong 
stems which require no staking. They are 


very free-flowering and -exceptionally — fra- 
grant. This is high commendation, but, in 


my experience, thoroughly well deserved. It 
is not always the case that a well-advertised 
plant merits all that is sald of it; in fact, I 
think most gardeners are learning to fight 
shy of the glowing catalogue descriptions of 
new plants. -But there is no doubt whatever 
that Allwoodi is a really good thing. The pure 
white Harold is a real gem, and I should 
never think of growing any of the old kinds 
like Mrs, Sinkins or Her Majesty, with their 
bad calyx bursting proclivities, if I could get 
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Harold. A burst calyx ruins a flower, in my 
opinion. Of the other varieties I like Robert 
as well as any, though it is not so double as 
some. Its colour is gogd, and the flower is 
large and the scent delicious. Phyllis is 
smaller and paler, but a fuller flower and 
very pretty. N.L. 





Delphiniums. 


I HAVE noticed of late that there isa revival 
of interest in the culture of Delphiniums. 
One comes across people now and again who 
seein to be waking’ up to the fact that these 
hardy garden subjects possess a beaut y pecu- 
liarly their own. Many, however, who do not 
grow them sum them up as blue flowers, for- 
getting that blue is a somewhat vague term. 
It is only those who take up their culture 
who are aware of the lovely gradations, not 
merely in what we call blue, but in purples 
and lavenders, in sky-blue, in cobalt, in violet, 
in~ reddish-purple, some with white eyes, 
others with black ; some, again, flushed with 
rose, Others suffused with plum-purple ; others 
vielding spikes of white towering ahove their 
neighbours, as if conscidus of the attraction 
of their wonderful spikes. Varied as they 
are in colour, so, too, is there diversity in the 
blossoms.. In some the individual flowers are 
clustered close on the stems, while others 
are conspicuous by ‘the size of their 
magnificent pips. Those who-are contem- 
plating planting them should be prepared to 
recognise three essentials. to the successful 
growing of Delphiniums—yviz.,-a deep, rich 
soil, plenty of room, and a sunny and open 
position. Possibly there are. some who de- 
sire to plant this autumn. They might do so, 
and the plants turn out all right, but they 
would run Jess risk if they were removed in 
March, in the meantime getting the ground 
into good condition. 

Most of us have to make the best of the soil 
at our disposal, but if it is possible to pro- 
vide a depth of 3 feet of good loam, incor- 
porating with it some lJeaf-mould and rotted 
farmyard or stable manure, one may rest 
assured that in’ this medium these showy 
flowering. plants will ‘thrive and do well for 
two or three years.—W. F. D, 





NOTES AND REPLI“S. 

Heleniums.—Noit the least attractive of our 
summer and autumn hardy plants are the 
Heleniums. The colour in most cases is yel- 
low, an exception being H. atropurpureum, 
which has dusky-red flowers, and which ap- 
proaches 4 feet in height under suitable con- 
ditions. A very good Helenium is H. Bol- 
landeri, which is very free, of medium height, 
and with flowers of an attractive shade of 
yellow.. The same may be said of H. Hoopesi, 
a sterling variety, although in some instances 
it proves coarser than H. Bollanderi. He 
grandiceps is remarkable for the fasciation 
of its buds, this resulting in heads which are, 
perhaps, more interesting than beautiful, 
although as to their showiness there cannot 
be any question. H. pumilum is a neat and 
attractive form, and, while such may not be 
the general experience, I find that in these 
gardens individual clumps are short-lived. 
Even so, it is so easily propagated by division 
that it is worth inclusion.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Bee Balm (Monarda).—While I would hesi- 
tate to class the small family of Monardas 
among our choicest perennials, yet I must 
admit that I am very partial to them. This 
being so, at one time I endeavoured to estab- 
lish M. didyma in a favourite border—one 
facing almost due south, and, although in 
good heart in respect of soil, yet inclined, at 
times, to be hot and dry. My endeavours 
eame to naught. Invariably the plants grew 
weaker and finally died, this forcing me to 
confine the plant to deeper, cooler, and 
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moister quarters. The wild Bergamot (M. 
fistulosa) is good for naturalising, and 
although the prevailing colour of the blooms 
is red, there are, at times, variations, and it 
is not uncommon to find white forms. 
*Monarda purpurea isa smaller-flowered form, 
the blooms being of a purplish shade w hich 
is not unattractive. A plant of this Monarda, 
which came from Wi sley, was with mistaken 
kindness planted in the ‘border to which re- 
ference has been made, and in the course of 
the past spring it was discovered that-it had 
perished. M. Kalmiana is a striking. plant, 
and FT have seen it grown under the name of 
M. didyma. | The. varieties, however, as. I 
know them, are quite distinct, M. Kalmiana 
growing much more vigorously than M. 
didyma, while the blooms of the former are 
much more richly coloured,—KirKk 


Chrysanthemum maximum and its varie- 
ties.—Theé_ several varieties of this favourite 
sSummer-flowering plant have been extra good 
this. year. The plants have. made sturdy, 
robust growth, the flowers are of excepLlional 
size and quality, and the season is long- 
sustained. The last characteristie is probably 
due to the fact that just when the first blooms 
were expanded copious rain came. This had 
the effect of putting new vigour into the 
plants, bringing along the side shoots and 
swelling up the later buds. Unlike some 
hardy plants which, once established, may be 
allowed to retain their quarters for several 
seasons, C. maximum gives the most. satis- 
factory results with biennial lifting and. re- 


planting, and a. loamy, slightly-holding soil 
enriched with just little cow-manure.§ is 


inswerable for vigour of pliant and size and 
quality of bloom. In‘Some seasons the plants. 
set an attack of black fly, otherwise they are 
troubled with few enemies, the exception be- 
ing the leaf-boring maggot, and if there is 
any probability of a visit from the fly that 
is the cause of the trouble the foliage should 
be oecasionally syringed with  soot- water, 

otherwise the leaves will be riddled, the ap- 
pearance of the plants spoiled, and the 
flowers seriously affected. I+ have, °“for- 
tunately, this season been quite free from 
this particular pest. I have not seen if any 
new yarieties of this Chrysanthemum have 
appeared within the last year. I am still 
growing Mrs. Lowthian Bell, King Edward, 

and The Speaker, and do not see much differ- 

ence in them so far as habit of plant and size 
of bloom are concerned. The one point is 
that the first-named is decidedly the earliest, 

And so gives one a longer season. Some of 
the most striking effects at the present time 
on hardy plant borders are produced by 
sroups of these giant Daisies in connection 
with masses of scarlet and purple Phloxes.— 
H. B.S., Hardwich. 


Campanula isophyila alba. —yAmong hardy 
plants of a trailing or drooping habit this 
lovely form is almost, if not quite, unique ; 
indeed, nothing that we know can compare 
with the abundance of its pure white blos- 
soms, produced on trailing stems upwards of 
2 feet in length. Thus seen, it is one mass 
of the purest white, and quite alone even in 
the much-varied group to which {it belongs. 
For the rock garden-its trailing masses of 
bloom are indispensable, while for Wwindow- 
boxes or hanging-baskets nothing. can equal 
it. Two-year-old plants flower earlier and 
more abundantly than younger plants. The 
typical species, C. isophylIla, seems a scarce 
plant, and one much more difficult to obtain 
true to name, even where hardy plants are a 
featurer- The name is freely catalogued, not- 
withstanding, but the plant usually supplied 
is more nearly related to ©. fragilis than the 
above. The forms of ©. fragilis are more 
procumbent in habit, besides being distinct in 
leaf and other points: For the purpose here 
indicated, the latter is also a much inferior 
plant. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 





The Deiphinium in autumn.—Few cut back 
their Delphiniums, or a portion of them, im- 
mediately after flowering so as to secure a 
second bloom -in the autumn, but it is well 
worth the little trouble it involves wnless seed- 
saving is practised. If the spikes’ are cut 
immediately after they have flowered, later 
spikes, which are most valuable in autumn, 
are produced. In late districts it is some- 
times necessary, if autumn bloom is desired, 
to eut back the flower-spikes before the 
blooms open, and even im earlier ones this 
may be practised so as'to have blooms which 
will bridge over the gap between the plants 


which are flowering at the normal. season 
and those whieh are eut back for autumn 
display after blooming. Some varieties are 


almost persistent bloomers if the spikes are 

cut as soon as they begin to fade.—Nss. 
Morina longifolia.—This is an 

plant—not unlike a Thistle in 


attractive 
appearance, 
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likely to become more of a nuisance’ than 
otherwise. Recently my attention was called 
to it on a Rose-bed, but it had gained such a 
foothold from mere tufts that it had taken 
possession of the soil rightly-belonging to the 
Roses, that were showing signs of deteriora- 
tion.—Wooprastwick. 


Polygonum spherostachyum. — Of the 
troublésome Knotweeds to grow, Polygonum 
spherostachyum has always been one of the 
worst. It is not always easy to establish, and 
may-be lost from want of a little attention. 
It likes peat, but dislikes drought.. I have 
seen if doing well in a peat bed, as well as on 
low terraces of the rock garden. One of the 
finest: plants I ever saw was on a low terrace 
in loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with a northern 
exposure and well watered in-dry weather in 
spring and summer. There it was quite 
pleasing from June until August, with its 
round-headed spikes of bright red flowers on 





Dianthus Allwoodi Joan. 


with deeply serrated and spiny leaves which 
are slightly aromatie when bruised. The 
flowers are produced upon long spikes and in 
whorls, this giving the plant its popular name 
of the Whorl flower. M. longifolia succeeds 
in any ordinary garden soil and may be in- 
creased by division or byaseeds. The seeds 
germinate freely, and the young plants soon 
reach the flowering size. In these gardens 
no trouble is ineurred-in respect of propaga- 
tion, self-sown seedlings being found in num- 
bers in the neighbourhood of old plants. 
Observation has not, so far, revealed any 
variation from the type.—Scor. 

The Woodruff (Asperula).—The Woodruff, 
with its myriad blossoms of snowy whiteness 
that come in late spring.and early summer, 
is widely known. As most people are aware, 
it grows wild in many parts of the country, 
but is none the less esteemed in a garden in 
the early year, making a good hase in com- 
pany with TForget-me-nots for bulbs like 
Tulips. Jt grows so rapidly, however, that 
unless it is kept within proper limits it is 





plants 6 inches or a 


little more in height.—Ss, 
ARNOTT. 
Lilium Henryi. 





The more one sees of this 
fine species, so much the more its usefulness 
becomes apparent. We have never seen it 
finer than this year, and it should be made 
careful note of. It is one of the Lilies of 
the future, and: attains over_8 feet in height, 
the stems bearing several blooms of great 
richness. During the past few years we have 
received several fine plants from Western 
China, and this is especially noteworthy. I. 
Henryi, it may be interesting to mention, 
flowered at Kew for the first time in 1890. At 
first the stems did not attain more than 4 feet 
in height, but with increased vigour’ they 
much exceed those dimensions. The leaves 
are deep green, pointed, and the flowers are 
similar to those of I. speciosum ; in truth, 
its popular name of the vellow-flowered T. 
speciosum is not inappropriate, except that 
the flowers are scareely yellow—rather of a 
rich apricot colour, marked with numerous 
brownish-red spots, 
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FRUIT. 


Notes on Nectarines. 


Durina the last few years a number of new 
Nectarines has been introduced, some of 
which are so good that they ought to find a 
place even in the most select collections: Some 
of the older varieties, too, are, owing to their 
excellent all-round qualities, indispensable. I 
consider that old but little known variety, 
Hunt’s Tawny, one of the best varieties for 
forcing. It has a wonderful constitution, sets 
freely, and the flayour is juicy and rich. The 
eolour externally is dark bronze, the flesh 
being yellow. Cardinal is a grand forcer, 
though not hardy enough for growing outside. 
[It ripens ten days in advance of Harly Rivers, 
and succeeds well in pots. Early Rivers is a 
variety of great merit, the fruit very large, 
brilliantly coloured, and ripening two weeks 
before Lord Napier, which is saying a great 
deal for its earliness.. This or Cardinal 
should be grown in every early house. 
Rivers’ Orange is one of the finest of yellow- 
fleshed Nectarines, and one of the very best 
either for forcing or growing in a cool-house. 
[ have proved it to be excellent for pot cul- 
ture. I can strongly recommend this variety 
to amateurs. 
some, well-flavoured Nectarine, but it. re- 
quires careful culture. Tf grown in a house 
having large-panes of glass, and trained near 
the roof, it invariably scalds, unless the pre- 
caution to shade the house is taken. 


wall in South Notts. _Elruge is still one of 
the most profitable, either for foreing, cool- 
house, or open-air culture. The fruit always 
sets and colours well, and is very juiey and 
refreshing. This variety must. not be con- 
founded with Stanwick Elruge, which is very 
apt to dropvits fruit when stoning. Downton 
[mproved deserves to be better Known than it 
is at present. Few Nectarines are so reliable 
or of better quality, and when forced it ripens 
at about the same timé as Lord Napier. It 
and Rivers’ Orange are two excellent varie- 
ties for amateurs. Violet Hative must be 
included in the list, it being”A1 either when 
grown under glass or on walls: Its colour, 
too, is very brilliant. Prince of Wales I can 
recommend for outside’*culture. TI have seen 
it on a south wall fruiting heavily. Hum- 
boldt, a seedling from Pine-apple, is a large, 
deliciously-flavoured, yellow-fleshed kind, and 
although a strone™ grower it generally bears 
well. Victoria is probably the most richly 
flavoured of all late Nectarines, but it needs 
special culture to do it justice. A sunny posi- 
tion under glass and a Slightly raised, well- 
drained border suit it best; =i lek 





Potting Up Strawberries. 


RUNNERS that were layered some time ago 
into small pots will by this have made suffi- 
cient roots to admit of their being trans- 
ferred to other quarters. Those intended for 
early forcing ought to be put into their fruit- 
ing pots without delay in order that growth 
may be completed before the. days get too 
Short. The size of pots used for these must 
in 2 measure depend on the variety grown, 
for aS some make much more foliage -than 
others the strongest will need the greatest 
Support, and these ought to have potS one size 
larger. Many people make a mistake in put- 
ting too much drainage into Strawberry pots, 
thereby reducing the space allowed for the 
soil. The pots used should be clean and no 
more crocks put over the bottom than will 
carry the water away freely. This in « 
measure must depend on the kind of soil used. 


Where it is of a heavy nature, bordering on - 


clay, the water does not pass through it so 
freely as that of a lighter nature: such will 


Lord Napier is a large, hand: . 


Tused - 
to grow it very successfully on an outside. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


therefore need greater care in watering till 
the pots are well filled with roots. If light 
compost is in a proper condition as regards 
moisture at the time of potting, it cannot well 
be made too. firm, for the roots of Straw- 
berries are very fibrous. On the other hand, 
that of a close nature will need. but little 
ramming, or more harm than good will be the 
result. It is no uncommon thing to see the 
water stand in the pots of newly-potted plants 
for several days before passing through the 
soil. Such cannot be the proper state for 
healthy root action; therefore due care 
should be exercised in potting. When pot- 
ting, make that portion which is put into the 
pot previous to inserting the plant fairly firm 
and of sufficient depth to raise the crown to 
within 4 inch of the rim. The space round 
the ball should also be made moderately 
firm, allowing sufficient room for water to 
moisten every particle of soil in the pot. 
After potting, the plants should be stood on 
a bed of ashes in a sunny position and receive 
careful attention as regards watering, for be 
if remembered it-is in the first management 
that much of the after success depends. Those 
who are able to produce well-developed 
crowns that can be thoroughly ripened need 
have but little-fear of their failing to supply 
strong flower-spikes if care be thken to look 
after them when introduced into the forcing- 
house. There should always be -suflicient 
Space left between the potS while the plants 
are growing that the air may circulate freely 
unongst the leaves, for the more robust the 
leaf-stallcs the finer the crowns. 





NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


Figs not ripening.—I should be extremely 
obliged if you could suggest a method for 
ripening Figs. I can never succeed in obtain- 
ing more than two or three fully ripe ones 
from a crop, as the remainder invariably rot 
just as they are beginning to ripen. I have 
tried picking them unripe and standing jin 
both hot and cold houses, but with the same 
result..—H. 1. 


[It cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
minds of those who have a number of TWig- 
trees growing in the open that it is advisable 
fo remove the young figlets from the lower 
portion of the young shoots, as it is very. 
seldom, indeed, that. these ripen, and when 
allowed to remain they hinder smaller ones 
that would have formed in the place from 
which they were removed. We too often see 
the greater portion of the shoots on outdoor 
Tigs bare, only one-or two fruits at their tips 
coming to perfection, whereas had the first 
that made their appearance been removed in 
time others would have taken their place and 
would haye survived the winter, unless of 
extraordinary severity, and thus a full erop 
would have been secured. In many places.in 
the south Figs do well, and but little care ig 
exereised in their cultivation. Large bushes 
are to be seen growing in the open, these in 
favourable seasons giving a fair amount of 
fruit; but had these received anything like 
proper Care the crops might be fourfold, 
Vigs in the open re not one of. the easiest 
fruits to grow to perfection, but when well 
(lone few pay better: therefore every care 
should be taken to find out which is the most 
suitable time for removing the tiglets that — 
form first. It is seldom that a second lot is 


produced at the places from which the others - 


were taken if they are not removed before 
the first week in September, and more fre- 
quently the end of August is quite late 
enough. | 


Apple-tree leaves unhealthy.—I enclose two 
separate samples of leaves of cordon Apple 
trees, marked 1 and 2. Will you please let 
me know through your valuable paper what 
the disease they are attacked with is and the 
remedy ?—Dunoon. 

[The diseased condition of No. 1 sample is 
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due to an attack of the brown rot fungus, for 
which spray the trees now and once or twice 
afterwards at ten days’ interval, «ther with 
dilute or half strength Bordeaux mixture or 
liver of sulphur, 2 ozs. to three gallons of hot 
water. The latter is more effective if 3 ozs. 
to 4 ozs. of' soft soap are first dissolved in 
the hot water. If you have but few trees to 
deal with, the latter remedy will best answer 
your purpose: Liver of sulphur or sulphide 
of potassium can be had at the nearest 
chemist’s shop, and the Bordeaux’ mixture 
ready for dilution from any dealer in garden 
sundries. The condition of No. 2 sample of 
leaves has been caused by a leaf-mining in- 
sect, but we are unable to say to what species 
it may belong. WLeaf-‘‘ miners”? are difficult 
to deal with, as neither insecticides nor fun- 
gicides can reach or come into contact with 
them. If but a few leaves-are attacked, 
pressing betwixt the finger and thumb will 
dispateh them, otherwise we know of nothing 
we can recommend to be applied now. You 
should, however, cleanse the ‘trees in winter 
by spraying them with caustie alkali solution, 
keeping the ground clean beneath: the trees 
the season round, as the attack may be due 
to some plant or plants suffering from an 
infestation in the immediate vicinity of the 
‘trees. ] 

Apple, Keswick Codlin.—Despile the claims 
of newer Apples, if is questionable if any of 
them are so popular in the kitehen as the 
Codlins, the Keswick Codlin in- particular. 
Their soft flesh and brisk, rather > sharp, 
flavour make them peculiar favourites with 
the cook, especially for Apple jelly.. From 
the gardener’s point of view Codlns ‘are 
admirable Apples, for not only do they bear 
consistently year after year, but they bear 
heavily. Codlins are essentially Apples for 
the private garden because they require to be 
used soon after being gathered, and they are 
not what may be deseribed as good travellers 
—being easily bruised and, when- bruised, 
soon rotting. The market grower, therefore, 
does not handle the Codlin largely, although 
those who’do find a ready market. There 
are, in cultivation, over a dozen varieties of 
Codlins, ohne of ‘the best being the Keswick 
Codlin—perhaps not 90 large’ individually as 
some‘ of the others, but ranking with the best 


in point of productiveness and ‘quality. The 
‘fruits are of a very fair size, with-a smooth 


yellow skin which, at times, assumes a red- 
dish flush when ripe. The flesh is white, 
soft, and juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour, and the variety is in season from 
early “August until the end of October.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. arte 

Orchard house.—As the fruit is cleared 
from trees in pots, these may ke removed out 
of doors in order to assist the ripening of the 
wood. . During the autumn any trees avhich 
require to be repotted can receive attention— 
those which do not. need vepotting haying 
some of the ‘surface soil carefully removed 
and replaced by .well-rotted ~ fibrous loam. 
Trees thus placed in the open should not be 
neglected in respect of watering for it is cer- 
tain that bud-dropping among fruit trees, 
especially in the case of Plum and Peach trees 
is the direct consequence of affording too 
meagre supplies of water after the crop has 
been gathered.—W. McG. ‘ 

Black, Currants.—As soon as the last fruits 
are gathered, it is advantageous to the bushes 
if the growths are now thinned. This per: 
mits of a free circulation of air and sunshine 
among the plants, both of which play their 
part in the ripening of the wood -without 


which good crops cannot be expected,. Old - 


and exhausted wood should ‘be ‘removed, 


leaving as much of the young growth as pos- « 


sible. "The thinning referred to is merely of 
a tentative nature, and the bushes will re- 
ceive thorough attention when the foliage 
drops. A close watch is necessary where the 
Black Currant mite is known to be present. 


% 


: 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardefs. 


A Moist Corner in the Wild Garden. 


THE illustration, with its lights and shadows 
of an early morning sun, tells its own tale of 
dew-laden plants in a low and moist portion 
of the wild garden. The misty background 
of young leaves on various Willows and the 
Weeping Willows in the middle and fore- 
ground supply the relief necessary to tone 
down the riot of colour, rich yellow and 
orange, while the ruddy Chestnut- leaf-like 
foliage of Rodgersia pinnata gives promise of 
a continuation of attractiveness after the 
various Trolliuses and the yellow and orange 





forms of the Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cam- 
brica), which are providing the present dis- 
piay, have passed into seed-bearing and com- 
parative dulmess, although both the Welsh 
Poppies and most of the Trolliuses generally 
do their best to provide a few stray flowers 
at odd times later in the season, while the 
latter, especialiy, often provide a quite’ re- 
spectable autumn display of bloom. 

Our native Trollius, which many of us 
know by stream sides or even upon moist 
boulders in. Welsh mountain streams, and 
further north in Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
is charming for such a position, although 
much left behind in size and richness of 
colouring by some exotic species and the many 
fine garden forms: or hybrids now available 
in our nurseries. The smaller-growing forms, 

s 


as Trollius pumilus, T. patulus, T. acaulis, 


and T. laxus (T. americanus), all with 
flattish flowers more nearly approaching the 
Calthas than the typical Globe flowers, and 
anything but plentiful in our gardens, had 
better, for the present, be omitted, é@specially 
as our choice of strong growers which can 
take care of themselves among Grasses, etes 
is wide. Let us have 


T. NAPELLIFOLIUS, a stronger variety of T. 
eurvpieus and to the best of my knowledge 
the only one possessing as an extra charm to 
its luminous yellow globes a sweet scent. 
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plants which space forbids me to refer to, 
but the strongest of the Funkias, Hemero- 
callis, Gentiana lutea, and the stately Vera- 
trums, Podophylums, some of the orma- 
mental-leaved Rhubarbs, and Lythrum virga- 
tum Rose Queen would be effective plants to 
include for a ‘suecession. W.B; Ta 1: 
Phlox amena.—This js one’ of the best of 
the dwarf kinds in early spring. The bright 
pinls, large, and freely produced blooms make 
a delightful piece of colour, either on the 
rockery or om a bed or border. Nor is it fas- 
tidious as to soil if fairly open. Last May I 
saw this in big masses in a border associated 
with yellow Alyssum, white perennial Candy- 
tuft, Forget-me-not, and other thines in a 
garden in our hot, dry Camberley soil. Those 
who have not grown this should add it, see- 





A moist corner in the wild garden, 


T.  ASIATICUS,. With somewhat finer cut 
foliage of a bronzy tint, strikes a different 
colour note—brilliant golden-orange, of which 
a slightly enlarged development is known as 

T. Fortuner or ‘fT. © Loppicrst.—These 
orange forms, I believe, are largely responsi- 
ble for such fine things as T. Orange Globe, 
Excelsior, Fire Globe, and Newry Giant, all 
or any of which should find a place in a simi- 
lar collection. The Weish Poppies’ may be 
trusted under wild garden conditions. While 
they are too well known to need further com- 
ment do not forget to plant for a continua- 
tion of flowers all or any of the Siberian 
Irises and Iris Kempferi in the best forms 
you can afford, most of the Spirmas of a her 
baceous nature, and the strongest of the 
Astilbes. Rodgersias I have already men- 
tioned, and there are many more suitable 





ing it isa good, vigorous gtower, and can be 
increased by division or from cuttings. I 
put some cuttings in early June into a pot 
in the shade in the open, and now, early in 
August, they are nice strong plants.—Westr 
SURREY. 

. Silene Elizabethe.—One meets with this 
dainty little alpine Catchfly more frequently 
in Catalogues than in the shape of plants, and 
it is not by any means plentiful. Its beauty 
is great, with its wonderfully large} pink, 
Clarkia-like flowers. It objects to a badly- 
drained place. The slugs apparently find that 
it is a pleasant morsel for them, so that it re- 
quires protection from their voracious 
appetites, a plant of ordinary size soon 
vanishing when they attack it. A wa rm, dry 
slope will do for it, but free watering in very 
dry weather is there necessary. 
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INDOOR 


Tricolor-leaved Pelargoniums. 
favourites are now very 
though in their day they 
occupied a very prominent position in many 
gardens. From a commercial standpoint, 
too, they proved very remunerative.. In the 
late sixties of the last century they were ex- 
tensively grown, and new varieties sent out 
year after year. The prices asked for these 
were suflicient to make a present day nur- 
seryman’s mouth water, for catalogue prices 
of 13 guineas, 1 guinea, 15 shillings, and half- 
a-guinea were frequently met with. Most of 
the exhibitions at that time offered prizes for 
specimen plants of both gold and silver tri- 
colors, and charming groups used. to be 
shown in these competitions. — In the early 
seventies they were probably grown more 
than at any other time, as they were then 
generally distributed throughout the country. 
In the height of their popularity these tri- 
color Pelargoniums were extensively tried 
for summer bedding. They were, however, 
generally speaking, of too weak a constitu- 
tion to prove a success in the open ground, 
though Mrs. Pollock and occasionally two or 
three others, held their own longer than most 
kinds. It was not everyone who succeeded 
with cuttings of these tricolor varieties, but 
I never had any trouble in this respect, the 
most suecessful method being to dibble them 
into pots of sandy soil and stand them on a 
shelf in a light, warm structure, taking care 
at the same time not to over-water them. 
During the winter these Pelargoniums were 
best kept in comparatively small pots in a 
light structure near the glass. A fairly dry 
atmosphere too, was necessary. The heavy 
sulphur-laden fogs so often experienced in 
the neighbourhood of London were very try- 
ing to these tender plants during the winter. 
The finest display of these varieties that 
I have eyer seen was in a nursery at Brent- 
ford. Large blocks of model plants of each 
variety were arranged inva large light strue- 
ture, and particularly attractive they were. 
All the plants were grown in small 60 pots. 
Mr. Pestridge, the owner, was very critical 
with regard to the points of a good tricolor, 
and none found favour with him in which the 
leaves were not regularly arranged, so as to 
form a well-balaneed plant. Some varieties 
have a tendency to grow on one side and 
these were at once discarded. With the pre- 
sent day decline in formal bedding the 
bronze-leaved Pelargoniums ‘are also fast 
dropping out of cultivation, though at one 
time they were universally grown. Being of 
a more robust constitution than the tricolors 


THESE one-time 
rarely met with, 





they held their own better when planted 
out. Were 
Snapdragons in pets.—These, when well 


grown in pots, are yaluable for furnishing, 
especially during the spring: Last - year, 
having a goodly number of plants from seed 
sown in January, these were grown in 8-inch 
pots through the summer. When the seed 


had ‘ripened in the autumn the plants were. 


wintered in a cold house ~and, when they 
began to growin spring, the old stems were 
removed and the plants given a top dressing 
of rich soil. When in full growth they were 
fed with liquid manure. They began to 
bloom in early May and kept on through the 
Summer. Many of them were from 2 feet to 
® feet high and almost as much across. From 
these I have had a fine crop of seed. . Those 
needing plants for house or. conservatory 
decoration should; grow these from seed, 
sown in late summer, putting five plants 
into a 5-inch pot, giving them a _ place 
in a light frame or house from which the 
frost is just excluded through the winter, 
pinching them at the beginning of the year. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS. 


When the pots are full of roots put them into 
7-inch or 8-inch pots, giving them fiberal 
treatment. I grow nothing but . self- 
coloured sorts and medium height kinds. 
Last spring I saw a fine display in early 
May. ‘These had stood the winter. The 
only drawbaek-to old plants in the open is 
that they are soon over.- —WEsT SURREY. 


x 





‘ Double v. Single Flowers. 


TIME Was when double~ flowers were con- 
sidered in every way superior to single ones. 
Public opinion has, however, changed within 
recent years; indeed, some double flowers at 
one time much appreciated haye now almost, 
if not quite, disappeared from gardens. 

Illustrations of such are to be found in the 
double Cinerarias, which,-in my young days, 
were thought highly of and realised good 
prices. Of these I have not seen one for some 
time. ‘The double Primulas, too, raised by 
the late Mr. Gilbert when at Burghley, are 
now lost to cultivation. These varieties were 
characterised by very double flowers, which 
produced no seed and, consequently, they were 
increased only by division or a modification 
of layering. One for which this modé of pro- 
pagation is still necessary remains with us, 
hameby, what is usually termed the old 
Double White Primula. This must have a 
good constitution to hold its own for so many 
years without deterioration. The flowers of 
this are not so fully double as those of Mr. 
Gilbert’s varieties. The first double-flowered 
Zonal Pelargoniums, sent out about fifty 
years ago, were of a coarse, rank habit of 
growth, with comparatively few flowers, but 
as these few were double they attracted a 
good deal of attention and sold readily. In 
time a dwarfer and more free-flowering race 
was obtained, the members of which were, 
and still are, grown to a considerable extent, 
but not in anything like the same numbers as 
the single ones, which have of late years come 
prominently to the front for winter blooming. 
The double Camellias, with their hard and 
formal flowers, have fallen from-ihe high 
position they formerly occupied in gardens, 
but, on the other hand, the single varieties 
were never so appreciated as they are to-day. 
In these the central cluster of golden anthers 
forms a pleasing feature. 

Single Roses, too, have made great headway 
in popular fayour within the last few. years, 
but, as happens with all classes of plants that 
are much admired by the generat public, 
varieties are put into commerce that. differ 
but slightly from each other. The same re- 


mark also applies to the double varieties.” 


Single Dahlias, which came forward with a 
bound about thirty-five years ago, show no 
signs of ousting the double or semi-double 
kinds. True, the formal Shows and Fancies 
have almost disappeared, but their place has 
been taken by those of the Cactus and Prony 
flowered sections. The comparatively new 
Collarette group may be regarded as single 
flowers. ~Double-flowered Wucheing are still 
grown, but many prefer the single kinds. At 
all events, for out-door eulture these latter 
are to be preferred, as the blossoms are less 
affected by strong winds. AG 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Primula obconica.—I want to have a show 
of Primula obconica in a perfectly cold green- 
house as early as possible next year. How 


should I proceed to procure the best. result ?— 
Jk. 

[You must at-once obtain small plants; pre- 
ferably established in 23-inch pots or there- 
and seedlings are better than divi- 


abouts, 


“signs of flowering yet. 
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sions. Three months earli¢r you could have 
sown seeds, and you may still do so, and use 
the plants for successive flowering. All you 
need to do is to grow the plants liberally, 
place them in 6-inch pots as soon as possible, 
and keep all the flower-spikes closely picked 
off as they form. In this way all the energy 
of “the plant will be concentrated in the 
growth. Your trouble will come later on, and 
if severe frost ensues in winter you must keep 
the plants as-far away as possible from the 
glass, and give no water at all during the 
continuation “of the frost. ‘Tn any ¢ireum- 
‘stance you will do well through the winter 
season ‘to keep the plants moderately dry, and 
if- you manage to save them you should be 
rewarded by a good display of. bloom from 
this useful plant.] 


The pot culture of Mignonette.—Dither for 
summer or winter blooming in pots much the 
same treatment is necessary. Pots for 
Mignonette need not be large; 5-inch or 6-inch 
will be quite ample. 
after, and a few broken crocks And cinders 
will do mil that is needéd. -The soil should 
consist. of mellow loam. and leaf-mould, with 
an addition of sand. 
the seed often determines the ultimate sue- 
cess or .otherwise of the plants, and one or 
at the most two seedlings should be left in a 
pot. ‘Three or four seeds at the outset should 
be sown, the two best seedlings being selected. 
Transplanting seedlings from boxes to pots is 
not to be recommended, as the injury to the 
roots by removal is sueh as to impede their 
progress, and failure has often to be recorded: 
from the practice. Mignonette, to be well 
grown so as to furnish stiff, healthy-looking 
plants, must be brought on gradually and 
under eool conditions. Any attempt. at 
forcing plants into bloom is not likely to end 
silisfactorily, and so treated’ they will be thin 
and stunted in growth, and the flowers corre- 
spondingly weak. No half-hardy annual, 
whether grown for summer or winterblooming, 
is more appreeiated, for it gives a prodigality 
of blossoms. A-cold-frame is the best place 
for the pots, where air can be admitted freely. 


Morning Clory (Ipomcea rubro-ceerulea).—- 
This beautiful trailing plant has disappointed 
me this year, owing to the Jateness of its 
flowering, the first bloonis having opened on 
a plint at the end of a large Peach-house 
during the last weeks of August, while those 
planted out of doors on sunny walls show no 
Formerly 
appeared from 
when they were a 


quisite flowers: have 
smnmer onward, 

all who saw them. 
more beautiful flower than this when caught 
at the might moment. - Native of Mexico, this 
Plant requires all the warmth we can give 
it out of doors. “Being of annual duration, 
and- easily raised from seeds in spring, it 


mid- 
joy to 


should be grown by all who enjoy the choicest 


of flowers. My plants are 12 feet high in- 
doors and 6 feet in the open air, the former 
now blooming freely: The flowers, each 4 
inches across, with a white throat, are of the 
most exquisite blue, and borne from almost 
every leat- joint... My. plants - are ~ very 


vigorous, but they are flowering rather 100° 


late for my purpose.—H. Markwam. 

Gerbera Jainesconi uybrids:wasseres here 
by a mild climate, attempts have been made 
to grow in the open Gerbera Jamesoni and 
some of the bybrid forms. It appears ‘to me 
that, in this district, our reputedly. mild 
climate notwithstanding, the Gerberas _ are 
yery much more satisfactory as greenhouse 
plants. When so grown it will be found that _ 
the general cultural details which apply to 
the Cineraria or to the herbaceous Calceolaria 


well, 
plants.—W. : 


vivid flowers they might, very 
consideration “As pot 
Balmae,. Ki ir keudbright. 


The manner of sowing 


I do not think there jis a 





Drainage must he looked - 


— 


the ex- 


ilies ja 
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», will suit the Gerberas and from their fine and 
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ROSES. 


Rose Betty Uprichard. 


shown on July Ist at the metro- 
politan exhibition of- the National Rose 
Society by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons and 
given a Certificate of Merit, is a very beauti- 
ful-H.T. yariety, the broad, rounded petals 
recurving slightly as the blooms open, as so 
clearly seen in the illustration we give to- day. 
The buds, of fine form, are of a rich salmon 
hue, the fully-open flowers pale pink flushed 
orange with a deep orange-salmon centre. 
Rosa Wichurnlana— \WV a3 n the majority of 
the Rambler Roses are over—or rapidly ap- 
proaching that stage—the flowers of. this 
beautiful Japanese species appear and pro- 


THIS, 


Rose Betty 


long the season of bloom well into autumn, 
delighting everyone by its healthy shining 
foliage and clusters of fragrant single white 
flowers. Left to itself it is a’ creeping shrub 
rising but a few inches from the ground, and 
sending out annually long vigorous growths 
10 feet. or more in length. These. branch 
freely the following year, every little side 
shoot producing a cluster of blossom. I saw 
this-delightfully placed a few days ago in a 
neighbouring garden, where it was clothing 
the top and sides of walls supporting a flight 
of stone steps, on the top of which stood two 
old Italian oil jars: The Rose had entwined 
itself around these in a lovely way, the long 
sprays of flowers falling from the tops of 
the vases in such a natural way that at first 
I thought it must have been planted in the 
vases, but this was not so; it had merely 
extended itself from the walls and enveloped 
the vases in ifs own way. Both walls were 
delightfully clothed and wreathed in flowers, 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


presenting a Charming picture. With me it 
has scrambled through to the top of a large 
Holly bush, 15 feet in height, dispersing its 
large sprays of flowers from top to bottom, 
tumbling from the branches in a pretty way. 
It has also established itself on a low re- 
taining wall, where.its fresh green leaves and 
fragrant flowers are both beautiful and. in- 
teresting.—E. Marknam. 





Rosa Moyesi. 


THis is one of the many recent introductions 
from Western China, and, without doubt, a 
species of distinction and merit. The single 
flowers are each 2 inches or so across, roundly 
formed, and of good substance, and appeal 
more from the colour standpoint than aught 
besides,. This has been variously described 
as “bright red,’ “ deep red,’ and. so on, 


Oprichard. 


though neither of these conveys the least idea 
of that peculiar mingling of salmoniy -red and 
copper which renders its flowers at once strik- 
ing and distinct. It is the novel tone of 
colour of the flowers which at once appeals, 
and which is in such pretty contrast to the 
cluster of nearly white anthers.. 

The scarlet, bottle-shaped fruits, 
shown in the illustration on p, 
form a striking‘feature. ~ 


so well 
519, also 





A historic Rose.—I should be glad to know 
the botanical name of. the Prince Charlie’s 
Rose, and where I can purchase some plants, 
for in the past I have been unsuccessful. I 
knew the large bush at Grange Edinburgh, 
years’ ago.—CLYNE-Monk. 

[This Rose is known as the Harly Seoteh 
Double White, and under this name may be 
procured from Sceottish nurserymen. Try 
Learmont, Hunter, and King, Ltd,, Maxwell- 
town, Dumfries.] 


<n pore 


ror 


OL 


Preparing a Bed on Lawn for 


Roses. 
(REPLY To. ““Roga.”’) 

THE position you describe is a ve ry good one, 
and you should cert: linly be able to grow some 
beautiful Roses. Instead of 4 feet ¥ wide, we 
would recommend 5 feet, which would enable 
you to have three rows of dwarf plants. The 
length, of course, can be increased or de- 
creased at will. You should commence pre- 
paring the bed by the end of this month. 
After marking out the bed and paring off the 
turf an even thickne “SS, Open a trench 38 feet 
in length, the width being the same as that 
of the bed—namely, 5 feet. Dig out the soil 
to a depth of the spade, and take this to the 
far end of the bed, placing it on a mat ready 
to fill in the last trench. Now shovel out the 
crumbs and place them with the soil re moved, 
then fork up the bottom soil, but do not re- 
move it to the top, If you do not require the 
turf ehop it up and mix: with the bottem 
layer of soil, then spread on 2 inches or 
5 inches of well-rotted manure free from long 
straw. Cow and pig dung mixed is good, but 
horse-manure would do if well rotted. 

In preparing new beds for Roses it is ad- 

isable to incorporate with the lower stratum 
2 soil some 4-inch bones, at the rate of 6 ozs. 
or 5 ozs: per. square yard. You would. nat 
require many, and they afford a lasting food. 
After having spread ‘the manure, proceed to 
mark out the second trench and turn the top 
spit of soil into the first trenc h. As-this is 
being put in a small quantity of the shortest 


mutnure should be:incorporated. It is not a 
good plan for the manure to lie in the 
trench in sandwich fashion, but rather mix 
with the bottom and top laye rs of soil. When 
the crumbs—i.e., small particles that break 
away from the spade—have been shovelled 
into the first trench this one is complete. 
You will have twelve such trenches in this 
36 feet bed. Do not mind the bed being 


raised a few inches.» Raised beds are prefer- 
able for Tea. Roses. If the work is earried 
ouf at time suggested the soil should be in a 
nice condition for planting by first week in 
November, but do not on any account plant 
if the ground is sticky, which is usually the 
case immediately after rain. Now as to 
PLANTING, we have already said that the 
bed would take three rows. The plants 
should be about 2 feet t apart in the rows, and 
it is better to angle the plants thus Ss The 
centre row would require seventeen plants 
and the other rows eighteen each. We wouid 
not advise you to have too many kinds. If 
you planted the varieties in threes you would 
have eighteen kinds. sy selecting good con- 
trasting colours and even in growth a nice 
effect should be produced. The Teas and 
Hybrid Teas are decidedly the most perpetual. 





Gladioli from Langpert.—Messrs. Kelway 
and Son send us a gathering of these season- 
‘ible flowers, so useful in the garden in the 
late summer, We have seldom seen finer 
spikes, the individual blooms, many of them 
showing the influence of G. primulinus, being 
also very handsome. In the ease of those to 
hand the blooms at the bottom of the spike 
were fully open, but by pl: 1cing the spikes in 
4 Warm room the unopened buds will develop 
fully. Among. them are several spikes of 
what are known as the * Langprim ” hybrids, 
the result of crossing the graceful and beauti- 
ful G. primulinus, from the Victoria Falls, on 
the River Zambesi, and the handsome forms 
of G. gandavensis. More slender growing 
than the large-flowered race, and because of 
this better suited to decoration on a small 
scale, the newcomers are rich in those beauti- 
ful colour combinations, amber, apricot, 
salmon, and the like.. Among those sent the 
following are worthy of note:—Mrs. G. W. 
Willock (flesh-flaked carmine, a handsome 
spike), Lord Roberts (rose-flaked violet), Mrs. 
Swainson (pale sulphur and _ yellow): 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Some Desirable Species of Rhus. 


In late summer and early autumn most of 
the different species of Rhus are seen at their 
best, some of them being remarkable for the 
distinct character of ‘their inflorescence, 
while in nearly all, the leaves die off very 
brightly coloured. Species worthy of especial 
note are 

RHUS COTINOIDES.—A native of the South- 
Jastern States of America, this species, in 
common with the Venetian Sumach (Rhus 
Cotinus), has simple oval-shaped leaves. In 
flower beauty it is greatly inferior to this 
just named species, but it is remarkable for 
the shades of searlet and orange which the 
leaves, assume before they drop. ‘This is 
more upright and tree-like in habit than the 
Venetian Sumach. 

Ruvus CoTinus.—When the inflorescence of 
this species is at its best there is no danger 
of confounding it with any other shrub. It 
assumes the character of a spreading bush 
and when in flower the entire plant appears 
to be enveloped in a pinkish-grey cloud, from 
which its popular names of Smoke Plant, 
Burning Bush, and Wig Tree, are derived. 
This effect is produced by the long thread- 
like filaments clothed with silky hairs which 
develop at the flowering season. The Vene- 
tian Sumach will hold its own in poor soils 
and flower better than in a richer compost. 
In the variety atropurpurea the leaves and 
inflorescences are purplish. 

Ruvus GLABRA.—The flowers, of which the 
male and female ones are borne on separate 
plants, are disposed in «a dense pyramidal 
shaped panicle. They are crimson in colour 
and- remain on after the leaves have fallen. 
These last die off richly tinged with red. 
There is a variety, lacimata, in which the 
leaflets are deeply cut. 

tnHus OsBEcKI.—A strong-growing species 
which attains the dimensions of a small tree. 
The pinnate leaves in some cases each over 
a foot long, are remarkable for their winged 
character, which serves to distinguish this 
species from the others. It does not, as a 
rule, flower very freely, while the leaves sel- 
dom assume any rich colours in autumn. 
Native of China and Japan. 


RHUS TRICHACARPA.—A Japanese species of 
a somewhat slender habit. It is a pinnate- 
leayed species, ‘and noteworthy for the deep 
orange scarlet that the leaves assume before 
they drop. 

RHus TYPHINA.—This, the Stag’s Horn 
Sumach, is a small tree of very distinct 
aspect. ‘The leaves are particularly long and 
pinnate, while they die off very richly- 
coloured. The male and female flowers are 
borne on separate plants, the female being by 
far the more showy. The flowers, borne in 2 
dense, terminal, pyramidal-shaped. panicle, 
forma very striking feature. The male 
flowers, disposed in a looser cluster, are 
greenish. It has been met with sometimes 
under the specific name of R. viridiflora. The 
Staig’s Horn’ Sumach is very nearly related 
to Rhus glabra, but it is altogether more 
hairy. It is a native of TBastern North 
America and has been long grown in this 
country. Like Rhus glabra, there is also a 
cut-leaved variety of this. Poth these species 
are sometimes grown as _ fine-foliaged sub- 
jects for the summer. In this case they are 
cut. back almost to the ground early every 
spring. 

tHUS TOXICODENDRON.—This species merits 
a word-or two, though it cannot be included 
in the list of desirable species. Undesirable, 
in fact, is its true character. It is of loose 


growth, and in one form—radicans—is as 


’ > 


vigorous a climber as the Virginian Creeper. 
Like that, too, the leaves die off very deeply 
tinted in autumn. It is, however, very 
poisonous, and contact with the sap will often 
eause blisters and eruptions that are exceed- 
ingly difficult to cure. KeRaW: 


Flowering Shrubs. 


I sHouLp be much obliged if you would give 
me the names of tlowering shrubs, with a clue 
to desirable situation, size, and colour. I 
wish to plant a number around my house 6o 
as to have two flowering each winter month 
at least, and several during the summer. 
Ground heavy yellow clay. Roses do well. 

Tipperary. ADA VERE HUNT. 

[As the flowering season of the different 
hardy shrubs is considerably influenced by 
the weather it is impossible to pick out two 
for each of the winter months. The follow- 
ing selection may be taken as a good and 
representative one, and likely to suit. your 
purpose :— 

EVERGREENS.—Berberis Aquifolium, 3 feet, 
flowers yellow, April and May; Berberis Dar- 
wini, 6 feet to 10 feet, orange, April and May; 

serberis stenophylla, 6 feet to 10 feet, golden- 

yellow,. April and May; Choisya. ternata, 
6 feet to 8 feet, white, May; Desfontainea 
spinosa, 6 feet to 8 feet, scarlet and yellow, 
end of summer; Escallonia macrantha, 6 feet 
to 10 feet, rosy-red, summer;  Escallonia 
exoniensis, 10 feet or more, white, late 
summer and autumn; Grevillea rosmarini- 
folia, 6 feet, rosy-red, summer; Grevillea sul- 
phurea, 6 feet, yellow, May :nd June; Olearia 
Haasti, 4 feet to 6 feet, white, August; 
Osmanthus Delavayi, + feet to 6 feet, white, 
April; Veronica speciosa, 3 feet to 6 feet, 
flowers various colours, autumn; .and the 
Laurustinus (Viburnum ‘Tinus), 6 feet to 
10 feet, white, November to April. 

SUMMER-LEAFING.—Abelia rupestris,3 feet to 
4 feet, pink, autumn; Buddleia variabilis 
magnifica, 8 feet to 10 feet, violet-purple, 
summer and: autumn; Calycanthus floridus, 
6 feet to 8 feet, reddish-purple, summer; 
Colutea arborescens, 8 feet to 10 feet, yellow, 
summer; Cydonia japonica, 5 feet to 10 feet, 
flowers various colours, late winter and 
spring; Cydonia Maulei, 8 feet, orange=red, 
April and May; Cytisus albus, 8 feet to 10 
feet, white, May; CytisuS nigricans, 3 feet 
to 4 feet, yellow, August; Cytisus purpureus, 
13 feet, purple, May; Cytisus ‘scoparius 
Andreanus, 6 feet, yellow and crimson, May; 
Daphne Mezereum, 3 feet to 5 feet, purplish- 
red or white, February and March; Deutzia 
discolor major, 5 feet to 6 feet, pink, June; 
Deutzia kalmiana, 5 feet, pink, May; Deutzia 
scabra flore pleno, 8 feet to 10 feet, white, 
midsummer; Forsythia intermedia specta- 
bilis, 6 feet, deep yellow, April; Fuchsia, a 
considerable choice of hardy varieties: 
Genista hispanica, 13 feet, yellow, May; 
Genista tinctoria flore pleno, 1 foot, yellow, 
summer; Hamamelis japonica, 6 feet to 
10) -feet, yellow, ~ January «and February; 
Hamamelis mollis, 6 feet to 10 feet, yellow, 
December and January; Hamamelis Zuc- 
cariniana, 6 feet to 8 feet, lemon-yellow, 
January and February; Hibiscus syriacus, 
6 feet to 10 feet, flowers various colours, end 
of summer; Hydrangea Bretschneideri, 6 feet 
to 10 feet, white, June and July; Hydrangea 
hortensis, 4 feet to § feet, pink, latter part of 
summer; Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
6 feet to 8 feet, creamy-white flushed -red, 
August; Lonicera~ Macki, 6 feet to 8 feet, 
white, June; Ponia Moutan, 5 feet, flowers 
various colours, May and June; Philadelphus, 
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varying from the 8 feet of P. microphyllus to 
the 10 feet, or even more, of P. grandiflorus. 
All have white flowers. Some of the garden 
hybrids are very desirable. Rhodotypos 
kerrioides, 6 feet, white, June; Rhus Cotinus, 


10 feet, greyish pink, late summer; Ribes* 


aureum, 6. -feet,. yellow, April;  Ribes 
sanguineum, 6 feet to 8 feet, rosy-red, April; 
Rubus deliciosus, 6 feet to S feet, white, May; 
Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom), 6 feet to 
10 feet, yellow, end of summer; Spiraea 
arguta, 6 feet, white, April; Spirsea bracteata, 
5 .feet to -6 feet, white, June; Spiraea 
eanescens, 6 feet to 8 feet, white, summer; 
Spirea discolor, 8 feet to 10 feet, creamy- 
white, July; Spirea Douglasi, 4 feet to 6 feet, 
purplish-rose, July;, Spirea japonica, 3 feet 
to 5 feet, rosy-red, July and August; Spiraea 
Lindleyana, 12 feet to 15 feet, ivory white, 
late Summer and autumn; Spirea Menziesii 
triumphans, 8 feet to 6 feet, purplish-rose, 
late summer; Spirceea Thunbergi, 8 feet to 
5.- feet, white, early April; and Spirga 
Anthony Waterer, 13. feet, deep crimson, 
summer. If Lilacs (Syringa) are not too 
large there is a wealth of beauty among 
them. Other shrubs are Tamarix pentandra, 


.6 feet to 10 feet, deep pink, August; Vibur- 


num Carlesi, 8 feet to 4 feet, pinkish-white, 
May; Viburnum Opulus sterile, S feet to 
10 feet, white, May and June; Viburnum 
plicatum; 5 feet to 8 feet, white, June; and 
the Weigelas, of which there is a great num- 
ber of garden forms, from 5 feet to 8 feet in 
height, and flowers varying in colour from 
white to crimson. The heights above given 
and the time of flowering may. be taken as 
approximate, as so much depends upon 
weather, position, ete. At all events, the 
different subjects named may without injury 
be kept down to the specified heights. ] 


, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A new Crab-Apple.—llowering branches of 
a remarkable new Crab-Apple have been sent 
to the Arboretum from a garden in Brookline. 
It.is evidently. a hybrid, and there can be 
little doubt that one of the parents is the 
curious yariety of Malus pumila from 
Turkestan. and south-western Siberia, known 
in gardens as Malus>Niedzwetzkyana; the 
other might well be Malus floribunda. Of this 
species, it has the slender branchlets and the 
pubescence on the young leaves which soon 
become nearly glabrous and green. ‘The bark 
and wood are tinged with red and thus show 
the-influence of M. Niedzwetzkyana, as does 
the red juicy flesh of the fruit which ripens 
in: October and is about an inch in diameter. 


As a garden plant, the value of this new 


hybrid is in the colour of the flowers, which is 
dark rose-red, and much more beautiful than 
that of the flowers. of Malus atrosanguinea, 
which is the eommon red-flowered Crag- 


Apple of gardens. The flowers are each fully . 


1} inches in diameter and are produced in as 
great profusion as those of Malus floribunda. 
In habit the three plants of this hybrid which 
are known resemble M. floribunda and are as 
hardy. The handsomest of all, the red- 
floweréd’ Apples which have yet been seen, 


‘this hybrid promises to be an important ad- 


dition. to garden plants. Unfortunately, 
nothing is known of its history beyond the 
fact that the Massachusetts nurseryman who 
sold them to their present owner bought them 
as Malus Niedzwetzkyana from someone 
whose name he _ has . forgotten.—Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin. : 
Cercidiphylluinm japonicum.—Although this 
is sometimes seen as a shrub or small tree, it 
grows to a large size in itS native land, and 
may probably do so here in favourable places. 
It is a graceful subject with elegant growth 
and pretty, foliage, which colours beautifully 
in autumn. It seems to resent drought. Nor 
do I think it is very hardy everywhere in the 
north. I am penning this note to warn those 
who may think of purchasing it that it is not 
a small shrub, but a o0d-sized tree.—S. A. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Fruit heuses.—As vineries are cleared of 
fruit the earliest opportunity should be taken 
to carry out whatever may require doing in 

gard to renovating and adding to borders 
while the weather is fine, the work—indepen- 
dently of the fact of the roots benefiting 
thereby, while the Vines still retain their 
foliage—can be carried out more comfortably 
and. conveniently in “every respect. Even 
when such drastic treatment is unnecessary 
there is always the matter of topdressing to 
attend to, and the earlier this is done the 
more quickly will the roots get to work in 
the new material. The same remarks apply 


to Peach and Fig trees, from which the fruit 
has been gathered and growth~ finished. 


Trees, or rather bushes in pots and tubs, 
used for early forcing may, if the weather 
continues dry, be stood outdoors with advan- 
tage for a few weeks as such a proceeding 
will ensure a more thorough rest. 

Late Grapes, Peaches, and Melons have, 
where but Jittle artificial heat is avail- 
had a trying time the past few weeks 
with alternations of wet, cool, and sunless 
weather. Given a change to warmer 
brighter conditions so that requisite: tempera- 
tures may be obtained, progress will again 
be made and maturity of the crops, though 
later than usual, be attained. Until a change 
occurs the syringe and water can for damp- 
ing down must be sparingly used and venti- 
lating carefully done. The present month is 
a good time to carry out the repotting of 
orchard house trees from whieh the fruit 
has. been gathéred, as new ‘rootlets will then 
be emitted before the leaves fall. After hay- 
ing been dealt with they will be best kept 
under glass for a time or the foliage will 
fall. ; 

Flower garden.—Push on with the propaga- 
tion of various kinds of bedding plants and 
bring it as far as’ such subjects as Pelar- 
goniums, Lobelias, Iresines, and other tender 
things are concerned, to an early conclusion, 
so that the cuttings shall be well rooted ere 
winter sets in. Look over Pelargoniums put 
in earlier and make good losses which have 
occurred through the cuttings. being so «oft 
and sappy. Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Violas, 
Phloxes, ete., may be propagated towards the 
end of. the month. Vill up vaeancies in 


mixed borders and shrub beds, ete., with 
biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Wall- 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Snapdragons, and 


so on, as these will now lift with good balls. 


Annuals have, in spite of unfavourable 
climatic conditions, made a grand display. 
As these pass out of flower their places 


should be filled with such of the foregoing 
as may be deemed suitable. Where the prac- 
tice of sowing annuals in autumn obtains the 
present is a good time to carry it into effect. 

Plant houses.—Overhaul Roses grown in 


pots for forcing; repot such as may require 


it, and in cases rearrange drainage, dispel 
worms from the balls, pick off as much 


of the inert surface soil as 
dress with new compost. Stand the plants 
where they experience full sunshine on a 
hard base or a good layer of ashes to prevent 
worms gaining ingress. Should cool weather 


possible, and top 


continue such of the Indian Azaleas as are 


required for early forcing should be placed 
under cover in a cool greenhouse after wash- 
ing the pots and dipping and rinsing the 
foliage in an insecticide if thrips are present. 

Kitchen garden. —Fruits on outdoor Toma- 
toes about to colour should be gathered and 
placed in warmth to finish to alow of those 
in a less forward condition Swelling to full 
size as quickly as possible. It is to be feared 


that Tomato disease is rife amongst outdoor 
crops this season,—A, W, 


and ° 





Midland Counties. 


Richardias (Arum Lilies) —Where these 
were planted out after flowering, the crowns 
should now be lifted and potted. After such 
a dull, cold summer, it is doubtful if these 
will give such good returns as will crowns 
which have been:kept in pots and stood in 
full sun to get thoroughly ripened—an essen- 
tial towards free-flowering. Arum Lilies re- 
quire a rich soil, a suitable compost consist- 
ing of three parts good fibrous loam and one 
part well-decayed cow-manure, adding a six- 
inch potful of bone-meal to each barrow-load 
of the compost, und sufficient lime rubble to 
render it porous. 


Winter-flowering Carnations.—Plants in-- 


tended for this purpose and which have been 
in pits and frames for the past three or four 
months now need to be staked, tied, and taken 
into the house in which they are to bloom. 
The interior of the house should be thoroughly 
washed before moving in ‘the plants. Tying 
and disbudding must be regularly attended to, 
the latter being essential if fine blooms are 
desired. The. plants should be- arranged 
thinly on the stages, and the house fumigated 
at the first opportunity to destroy any. fly that 
may be on the plants. If after housing hot 
weather is experienc@d the blinds should be 
used for an hour or two in the day and the 
plants’ given ‘a slight Berane late in the 
afternoon. 

Violets in frames.—The siauts should now 
be transferred to their flowering quarters so 
as to become established before the winter 
sets in. The day before lifting them they 
‘should be given a thorough watering. Frames 
for Violets should face the south and be well 
screened from north and east winds. Par- 
tially fill the frames with stable litter and 
leaves, treading these well or the plants. will 
sink after they have been planted a few 
weeks. A layer of soil about 6 inches deep 
should be placed on the litter and leaves, so 
that when the plants are in position they are 
just clear of the glass. A suitable compost 
is one consisting of‘three parts good loam, 
one part each of Jleaf-soil and decayed 
manure, dnd a sprinkling of silver-sand. If 
red-spider is present, the plants should be 
dipped in an approved insecticide as they are 
lifted. Allow ample room and plant firmly, 


keeping the crown just above the level of the- 


soil. The lights should not be placed on!the 
frames for at least a fortnight or the foliage 
will become drawn and weak. 

Bedding plants.—It is time all cuttings of 
summer flowering plants were inserted. Any 
plants to be lifted later should be prepared 
for this by cutting round them with a spade. 
Very tender and choice subjects should soon 
be brought under cover, but the general hous- 
ing of outdoor .plants may be left until the 
first week in October, unless frosts. occur be- 
fore that date. 

The rock garden.—Weeds have been very 
troublesome this summer, and much labour 
has been required to keep them in check. 


-Where alterations are to be effected, prepara- 


tions should be made at the first opportunity 
to obtain the requisite soil and stones, and 
place them in position. By doing this early 
the soil will become settled before planting 
time arrives. 

Tomatees in a sheltered. position in the 
open-air have borne an enormous ¢rop, but 
the fruits have failed to ripen. Those that 
show the least sign of colour are removed 
and allowed to ripen on a warm shelf in a 
greenhouse. Some of the leaves are removed 
to allow the sunlight to reach the ‘fruits. 
Seed will be sown early in October to produce 
plants for fruiting in early spring. 

¥, W. G, 





Scotland. 


Cuttings.—Cutting time has again come 
round, and it is advisable to get to work as 
soon as possible in order that the cuttings 
may be well rooted before they are put into 
their winter quarters. Cut over a few plants 
of each variety of Tufted Pansies almost to 
the ground-line. This will, in the course of 
a week or two, result in a crop of wiry young 

shoots, which make excellent cuttings and 





which are preferable to the old and, at times,. 


hollow growths which are often used for cut- 
tings. Santolina incara is a useful thing in 
many ways and might be used as a substitute 
for Box edgings in small gardens. This will 
root quickly if cuttings be taken now and 
placed in a shady corner out of doors or in 
light, sandy soil in a cold-frame. BHuonymus 
radicans variegatus, Golden Thyme, and the 
silver variety may be Similarly treated. 
sedding Pelargoniums’ and the Ivy-leaved 
forms will root quickly out of doors in boxes 
of light soil made very firm. In taking these, 
endeavour to disfigure the beds as little as 
possible: This has by no means been a good 
season for these plants in point of bloom, but 
there are plenty of euttings, although they are 
softer than could be desired. Those who 
grow Alternantheras will be well advised to 
lift a plant or two for stock. In short, cut- 
tings of most kinds should now be taken— 
exceptions being as hinted above. Tufted 
Jansies and the various forms of Calceo- 
larias, are early enough at the end of the 
month. 


Chrysanthemums.—Continue the routine 


work among Chrysanthemums, giving weak 
liquid-manure. frequently. Indeed, watering 


with stimulants in a weak form 
be overdone if these be varied with judgment. 
For example, weak liquid-manure, on one 
occasion, may be followed by weak  soot- 
water. The point is that these must be weak. 
Where a few large blooms are desired let the 
side shoots be regularly rubbed out, and at 
this time the grower will be ‘taking’ the 
later buds, especially in the case of ineurved 
varieties, Tops of plants taken in May and 
rooted form good plants for growing in 5-inch 
pots, and these can be so treated that they 
will Garry one very good bloom each, or three 
or four blooms naturally less in size. 

Violets.—Plants of Marie Louise and of The 
Czar or other favourite Violets should now be 
lifted and placed in frames. ~Ag is well 
known, the bed in which these are to be 
grown ought to be quite up to the glass. The 
natural subsidence of the soil will lower the 
plants to quite the correct level. After plant- 
ing, the Violets may have one good watering 
to settle them, and, meantime, the sashes are 
better off. In the ease of Marie Louise the 
foliage ought to be sprinkled overhead 
through a rosed can, or with the syringe, 
after sunny days, in order. to discourage red 
spider to which this Violet is peculiarly 
susceptible. 

Peaches out of decors. These, unfor- 
tunately, with the sole exception of one tree 
(Dymond), are to all intents and purposes a 
failure here this season. The tree referred 
to, being screened by a large Bamboo, was 
sheltered from the storm which was so 
disastrous to wall fruit. generally, and is 
bearing a heavy crop. <A bright colour always 
renders Peaches more attractive, and in order 
to obtain this, the fruit has, during the week, 
been exposed fully to the sun by a further 
tying in of the young shoots and by the re- 


can. hardly 





moval’of leaves which unduly shaded the 
Peaches. An occasional watering with 


liquid-manure is given, ‘nét only to this tree, 
but to the others as well, for it is poor policy 
to. condemn .a_ fruit-tree to comparative 
neglect merely because for once in a long 
series of years it may have failed to carry 
the crop which had come to be regularly ex- 
pected from it. W. McGurrog, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1920. 


Tre Society's Hall in Vincent Square was 
full to overflowing on the above-named date, 
when, in addition to the ordinary fortnightly 
meefing the annual exhibition of the National 
Dahlia Society was being held. The exhibits 
pefore the former Society were, however, re- 
sponsible for the larger gardening interests, 
almost every phase, indoors and out, being 
represented. The Gold Medal collection of 
fruit from Messrs. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, 


for example, was of the highest excellence,. 


demonstrating marked ability and skill in the 
matter ef cultivation. “Rarely, indeed, has so 
praiseworthy a collection of pot-grown Plums 
been seen at an exhibition; better fruited ex- 
amples we cannot recall. For such eduea- 
tional exhibits there is abundant room, and 
gardeners who would attain to high positions 
should not miss the lesson these teach. 
Among other things specially attractive were 
the collection of Asters from Messrs. Alex 
Dickson, the stove plants from Mr, Russell, 
and the Gladioli from various sources. Roses 
and early Chrysanthemums were also to the 
fore, hardy plants also making a great show. 
Charming among these latter were the varie- 
{ies of Scabiosa caucasica from Messrs. House 
and Son, though, probably, in the annexe 


they were not seen to the best advantage. 
They were. delightful, notwithstanding. 


Orchids, too, were finely shown. A number 
of novelties gained awards, and, in addition, 
eighteen varieties of Dahlias were recom- 
mended for trial at Wisley during 1921. The 


more important exhibits are referred . to 
below. 3 

HARDY PLANTS. 
In. the -group from- Mr. W. Wells,.. jr., 
Aster Amellus King George and Wrigeron 


Merstham Glory were the most notable novel- 
ties, save Gentiana Farreri, which gained a 
First-class Certificate. That last-named is a 


plant of the greatest. charm, an invaluable 
rock garden subject for the autumn. ‘The 


series of varieties of Scabiosa caucasica from 
Messrs. Isaac House and Son, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Lristol, were in the nature of a reveli- 
tion. Size as well as pronounced colours 
characterised them all. Isaac House (deep 
violet), Diamond (intense violet, Award of 
Merit), Mauve Queen, Silver Queen, Empress, 
and Dorothy (silvery-blue) were some of them. 


Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, also 
stnuged some new Seabiosas, their Pride of 


Exmouth, of the clearest Javender and pro- 
bably the largest yet raised, gaining an Award 
of Merit by a unanimous vote. Other good 
novelties were superba and delicata, that last 
named ofthe choicest description. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums from Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, were a _ strong 
feature, a great bank of them showing them 
well, Normandie (pink), Bronze Normandie, 
Sanctity, September White and Fred White, 


Leslie and Bannister Yellow being some of 
the best. In Mr. Reuthe’s collection the 
closed Gentian -(G.  Andrewsi) and -G. 


Pheumonanthe (Marsh Gentian) were noted. 
Liatris pyenostachya was very. fine, Heaths 
in variety being also charming. — Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Go., Chislehurst, bad a eon- 
siderable display of Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
Tiger Lilies, and other seasonable ‘subjects. 
Messrs. Cutbush and Co. contributed annuals, 
and Mr. Kettle vases of his new Violet Mrs. 
David Lloyd George. 


GLADIOLI. 


The Foremarke Silver Challenge Cup 
(value £80), presented by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Bart., for twenty spikes of Gladioli in 
not less than ten varieties and not more than 
two spikes of any one variety, was awarded 
to Messrs. W. Artindale and Son, Nether 
Green, Sheffield, for a choice assortment. 


Flora (yellow), Potential (salmon), Etincelle 
(chetry-crimson), Loveliness (buff and 
cream), La Triomphe (white), and Polyphame 
(purple) were among the best. In this com- 
petition Mr. G. Cave, Gatehouse, Manning 
Hill, was second, his orange Glory Loveliness 
and Pink Perfection being very good, Major 
Chureher, Alverstoke, being third,. showing 
such superb varieties as Golden King, White 
Giant, and Firefly, the last-named the most 
brilliant crimson-searlet self-primulinus form 


we have seen. Other exhibitors of Gladioli 
were Messrs. R. Velthuys, Ltd., Hillegom, 


who showed War, Panama, Red Canna, Pink 
Perfection, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, and other 
good sorts. -Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., also showed these flowers well. 
Halley (deep salmon), Golden West, 
Eldorado, America (very fine), and Aristo- 
phanes were some good ones. Sheaves of 
Watsoni Ardernei and W. A. Rosea splendens 
were, with many Nerines, also attractively 
displayed. ; 
ROSES. 

Mr. Elisha Hieks, Twyford, showed a big 
bank of his new bedding VPolyantha Rose 
Glory of Hurst, a seedling of Jessie crossed 
with Orleans and full of promise. It gained 
wn Award of Merit. Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, staged a lovely lot of 
the new single yellow Mermaid, also Dinah, 
a maroon-coloured H.T. of rich perfume, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, Ophelia, and others. From the 
Rev. J.. H. Pemberton came an excellent 
variety, - including Miriam, . Pax, Vanity, 
Isobel, Moonlight (fine white cluster sort), 
K. of K., Mermaid, and others. . 


DAHLIAS. 

Large displays of these came before this 
Society in addition fo those staged in com- 
petition elsewhere. ‘The Cory Cup was not, 
however, awarded. Notable exhibitors were 


Mr. Charles -Turner, Slough, who showed 
Aphrodite, St. Wgwyn, Ophir (cream — of 
the Peony - flowered set), Rene Cayeaux 


(crimson bedder, 23 feet), and Warneford 
(snow-white deeorative). Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons had a representative lot of Star 
Dahlias with many others. Messrs. Carter, 
age, and Co., London “Wall, had a great 
bank comprising all sections of the flower, 
Cactus, single, Pompon-Collarette, Pieony, 
and. decorative sorts in considerable variety. 
Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, also exhibited 
largely. The exhibit of these from Messrs. 
KE. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, was of un- 


usual interest, having been forwarded by 
aeroplane. Leaving Amsterdam 3.30 p.m: 


Monday, the 6th inst., a landing was effected 
at Croydon at 7 p.m., the R.H.S. hall being 
reached two hours later. The exhibit im- 
cluded Cactus, decorative, Collarette, and 
Preony-flowered sorts, all quite fresh. i 


ORCHIDS. 
Of these Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells, staged a choite assortment, 


securing a cultural commendation for a 
magnificent specimen of ~ Cattleya Iris 


Majestic, the plant bearing two scapes and 
thirteen of ifs bronze and crimson flowers. 
The pseudo-bulbs of this plant were 2 feet in 
length. Cattleyas Venus, Golden. Wren, 


Thyone, and aurea were others of sterling 


merit. His Grace the Duke of Marlborough 
sent many fine Cattleyas and Leelio-Cattleyas, 
his B. C.! Maroniris var. Canary gaining an 
Award of. Merit. Messrs. J. and A. McBean 
and Messrs. Charlesworth also showed many 
beautiful things. Messrs... Stuart. Low and 
Co. gained a. First-class Certificate for their 


' very fine Brasso-Cattleya Ilene grandis,” Mr. 


W. R. Tasey, Snaresbrook, securing Awards 
of Merit for 9B.-C.. Lisette and Cattleya 
Abekene. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


The most notable exhibit in this section was 
that ef pot-grown Plums from Messrs. T. 
Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, and it is 
doubtful if anything superior of its kind has 
ever been staged. President, Monarch, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Coe’s Violet, River’s Late 
Orange, and Reine Ciaude de Bayay- were 
some of the varieties. Twenty-eight 6 feet 
high bushy trees were shown, all carrying 
heavy crops of high-class fruits. A Gold 
Medal was deservedly awarded this grand 
collection. Messrs. - Whitelegg and  Co., 
Chislehurst, brought a collection of gathered 
fruits—Apples, Pears, and-Plums chiefly. Of 
Plums Red Gage appealed very strongly, the 
large fruits being of delicious flavour. It is 
said to be a good cropper.. Plums Monarch, 
Washington, Grand Duke, Emperor, and 
Comte de Atthem’s Gage were also shown. 
Of Apples, New Hawthornden and Bramley’s 
Seedling were of exceptional finish and good 
colour, Caroline (yellow-skinned) and Rey. 
W. Wilks being also notable. The early 
dessert sort Duchess Favourite was attrae- 
tively shown. The only exhibit of vegetables 
was that from the Leigh-on-Sea Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society, a general collection be- 
ing shown by Mr. John Salisbury, Honorary 
Secretary. — - ites 

Report of the National Dahlia Society's 
meeting will appear in our neXt issue. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found on page 532. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Using fermented honey for feeding.—I shall 
be much obliged if you can tell me if. I ean 
use some honey of last year to feed the bees 
now, and in what state. It is, I believe, fer- 
mented ; at least, itis full of dry, candied, 
sugary bits, with some rather sour-smelling 
liquid ; in fact, the honey seems to have dried 
against glass pot.—ABerGeLpiIn, Perti. 

[As there seems to be a doubt whether the 
honey is fermented.or not, my advice is not 
to give it to the bees. Fermented ‘honey, if 
not altogether poisonous to bee life, is cer- 
tainly most harmful. Therefore, run no 
risks. The ‘* sour-smelling liquid ” would ap- 
pear to be honey dew, an offensive, stieky 


“ 


substance collected by bees largely from Lime - 
~frees when nectar is 


scaree. It spoils and 
taints any honey with which it gets mixed, 
and, so far as I know, cannot be separated 
from it. I fancy itfs not poisonous to human 
beings, but, of eourse; as I have, said, the 
quality of the honey is considerably affeeted 
bytte=L: Red ; ; 

Bees in South-West Scotland.—While judg- 
ing at the Horticultural Society's show_at the 
village of Borgue, in this county, it was very 
distressing to find that the classes for honey 
had only attracted three entries—all from 
the sdime exhibitor.~ At one time this show 
was famed for its large entries in the honey 
section, and, as a matter of fact, ‘* Borgue 
honey ” had more than a provineial reputa- 
tion for colour, flavour, and general excel- 
lence; and commanded a higher price in the. 
market than honey generally. The reason of: 
the decrease, of course, is not far to seek. 
The Rev. Mr. Pennell, the President of the 
Society, and himself a keen beekeeper, said 
that. the hives had been. practically anni-~ 
hilated by the Isle of Wight disease, and that 
where formerly every parishioner was, more 
or léss,,a beekeeper, there are only eight in 


the present year who have bees, and of these~ 


only four are cottagers. The present high 
prices put on swarms. render it almost 
impossible for cottagers to make a. fresh 
start, and, greatly to his credit, Mr. 
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SANITAS Powder 
INSURES YOUR CROPS 


MICH, CATS and BIRDS. 


#. Large and small tins and in bags, of 
li Ohemists, Stores, and N' urserymen. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14, 


Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911, 
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IMPROVED METAL VAPOUR CONE 
Fumigator csc 


wh OG Se OTHING yet introduced 
Ss hee Ce N has surpassed this 
valuable method of 
Fumigating Greenhouses, 
It combines economy with 
efficiency in every way, and 





without any injury to 
vegetation |- 
Only a match required for 
starting it! Full directions 
Regd. Trade Mark 62957. for use on each Cone, 


Prices.—No, 1, for Frames and ‘Lean-to's” up to 1,000 
cubic ft., 10d. each; No. 2, for Small Greenhouses up to 
1,500 cubic ft., 13 each; No. 3, for general use in Large 
Greenhouses 2,000 to 2,500 oubis ft., 1,9 each. gee 


; Sold by the Trade generally. 


 CORRY & CO., Ltd, LONDON, S£.1. 
SORRY & CO., Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 1. 


BAND ywTrouR 


FRUIT TREES 
NOW with 


| OSTICO 


a - ; AND PROTECT 


4 NEXT SEASON’S CROPS 


Ff From the Ravages of 


CATERPILLARS. 


Small TINS, for 15 to 20 trees .. 28, Gd. each, 
x _ Paper Bands fur above, 6d. per packet. _ 
2} 1b. TINS » 8S. 6d. each, 
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oS Paper Bands for above, gs. per packet, 
From Seedsmen, fronmongers, &c. 





5 Sole Munufacturers— ; 
oy MCDOUGALL BROS., Lid., 
or. 66/68 Port Street, MANCHESTER. 









W. E. COOPER & SON, 


No connection with any other firm.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Creenhouses, Garden Frames, &c. Portab‘e Buil- 
dings. Poultry Appliances. Kennels. Cycle and 
Motor Houses. Rustic Arches, Etc., Etc, 


~ Best Value Only. Quick Delivery. Estimates’ free. 


Malham Works, Malham Rd., Forest Hill, 5.6.23 
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-_ CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 


ie; E also POLES, 
_ ‘Rethatching and repair work given special attention. 
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_ RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
_ HOUSES, RUSTIC Woop FOR GARDENS, 


Pa _INMANS & GO., Royal Rustio Works, Stretford. 
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is certain death to all pests, ~ 
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“—_but you’ve had two already !” 


{| O2HEE doesn’t mind when Bobby ‘‘comes 
back’’ time after time for more Bird’s Custard 
—she knows how nourishing’ it is, how easily 


digested by small stomachs. 


Not too many foods nowadays are safe to give freely 
vo. children —but you can put full confidence in BIRD'S, 
The finest ingredients in the whole World are sought 
out, and nothing but the very best goes to the making 
of Bird’s Custard. There is no food purer or more 


nourishing for children or grown-ups. 





. e 
Nutritious Custard 
can be served either alone, in dainty custard 
glasses—or with fresh stewed or tinned fruit, 
or in a dainty trifle, or with a plain pudding. 
In every case you secure the maximum of 


niceness and nourishment, with the minimum 
of time and trouble in preparing. 
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For growing children. 


“ATORA,” the handy suet—gives 
the same advantages as cream. 


It is the pure soluble fat food 
best of the beef,” without which, he 


, ‘the 
althful 


development cannotoccur. Wise mothers 
never omit “ATORA” from ali Mill 


puddings, cakes, steamed puddings, etc. 


ATORA 
Beef Suet 


is sold by all Grocers. Shredded for Puddings 
and Pastry. In Blocks for Frying and Cooking. 


HUGON & CO., Ltd,, —— MANCHESTER. 45 


Of all Seedsmen: 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lto 79,QUEEN Victoria St 
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AUIO- SHREDS — The King of Fumigants. 


Certain death to all Insect pests 
infesting plants under glags, 
The only Fumigant recognised 
to kill Leaf Mining Maggot, 
White Fly, and all other pests. 
No. 1 box, sufficient for 10,000 
cubic feet, 4/6 each; double 
-strength for tender and ordi- 
nary plants. No. 2 box, suffi- 
cient for 10,000 cubic feet, 3/6 
each; for ordinary plants only. 
No. 3 box, sufficient for 1,000 
feet, 9d. each. No. 4 box 
sufficient for 2,500 feet, 1/3 
each ; double strength for tender 
and ordinary plants. 


Original Patentees :-— 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, 
Ltd..§ 
Hackney, London, N.E. 8. 
HE APPLE 1y ORCHARD ann GARDEN, 


—Containing full account of ita culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 81. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
©. 2 





BURNS ON THE GROUND 
&O APPARATUS REQWRED 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, tendon. W 








When writing to Advertisers please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


















Pennell has instituted a fund from 
which to give a grant in aid to en- 
able cottagers to procure fresh hives and 
healthy swarms, and to restore what was at 
one time a flourishing industry. The notes 
which from time to time appear in GARDENING 
are most valuable to beekeepers, and ought 
to be read by all who are interested, not 
only in honey, but in fruit-growing.—W. 
McG., Balmae, Kirkeudbright. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Love in a Mist (Nigella damascena) 
(7. S. A.).—This belongs to a group of plants 
of the Crowfoot family, all curious and pretty, 
with feathery Fennel-like foliage and bluish 
or yellowish blossoms. N. sativa, N. orientalis, 
N. damascena, and N. hispanica are the kinds 
in cultivation, N. damascena being the 
prettiest, and growing about 1 foot high, with 
showy blue flowers from July onwards. 
There is a white variety, and one with deep 
purple blossoms. The Nigellas should be 
sown in light, warm soil in the open border in 
March. If sown in autumn they often stand 
the winter and flower freely early in the 
reason, 

Plumbago capensis planted out (Lavender). 
—Planting out is best-done in the spring, 
when the plant is starting into growth. Take 
care that the border is well-drained, the soil 
being good turfy loam, with enough sand to 
keep it open. When planting see that the 
roots are well spread out. Water carefully 
until the roots have begun to work freely, 
after which the plant must be freely watered 
at the roots, and also overhead by the syringe. 
Attend regularly to stopping. and training so 
as to well furnish the space, «cutting back 
every winter to induce the production of 
young flowering wood. When the soil be- 
comes exhausted a little manure-water will 
be beneficial, 

FRUIT. 
Rust on Grapes.—The Grapes you send have 


been attacked by rust, this being caused 


while the skin is young and tender, and dis- 
figures the berries even when they are ripe. 
Many opinions have been held as to the cause 
of rust. Touching the berries with the hand 
or the hair of the head will cause it, but cold 
draughts of air will bring if on when the 
herries are young. An over-heated flue, with 
the inevitable dry, parched atmosphere, with 
occasional sulphurous fumes, will to a cer- 
tainty cause rust, as will also sulphur when 
applied - to the. hot-water pipes, as is 
frequently done to destroy red spider. 

Melons dying off at the neck (A. 2. C.).— 
This is, unfortunately, too common an occur- 
rence. Little can be done after the disease 
has appeared, except to rub some dry pow- 
dered lime over the diseased portion with the 
fingers, and press a little round the neck of 
the plants. It generally attacks the plants 


when they are grown in a too’close, moist 


atmosphere. It may be almost prevented by 
planting on slightly-raised mounds, with a 
drier. atmosphere and free ventilation. 
Syringing the plants daily will not cause the 
plants to die off at the neck, and it will keep 
down red spider. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes bursting (C.).—Cracking of fruit 
of any kind when ripening is generally owing 
to an excess of moisture in the soil when the 
crop is finishing. In some cases this ‘may 
have been brought about by previous dryness, 
causing a. tightening of the skin. It is al- 
ways good practice to give Tomatoes in pots 


a rich top-dressing just when the fruits begin - 


to ripen. This enables the plants to finish off 
the fruit properly, without any special aid 
from the water-pot beyond what is neces- 
sary for health, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shading a greenhouse (Z.).—There is 
nothing equal to roller-blinds that admit of 
being drawn up and down when wanted, for 
sreenhouses. The next best thing for ama- 
teurs is a dressing of ‘‘ summer cloud,”’ put 
on inside the. glass when the latter is quite 
dry. Ferns require more shade than ordi- 
nary greenhouse plants. In a general way 
the middle of May is soon enough to begin 
shading flowering plants. 

Patches on lawn ((’.).—If the Grass on 
your bare patches of lawn be quite dead, your 
best course will be to point them over a few 
inches deep, make the surface fine and level, 
then sow proper lawn Grass seeds, got from 
a seedsman, but not too thickly, lest the den- 
sity starves the whole of the Grass. When 
cown, and the seeds lightly raked in, roll 
thoroughly, and protect the seed from birds. 
A liberal dressing of soot all over the lawn 
will do good. Sweep in all. cases very 
lightly when Grass is thin, as the broom 
heavily used often does harm. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Z.—See reply to M. G. Goodbody re ‘ Lily 
of the Valley not flowering *’’ in our issue of 
August 14th, p. 456. The same advice as to 
planting, ete., will apply in the case of the 
plants your friend will give you. Clyde- 
side—The most probable reason is that the 
Vines have been overcropped in years gone 
by. The remedy is in your own hands. H. 
Ashby.—So far as we can judge, the trouble 
is due to your feeding too heavily and water- 
ing too freely, thus causing a gross growth, 
which prevents the setting of the fruit. The 
soil is water-logged, and we should advise 
you to let it dry ont, withholding any manu- 
rial feeding until the fruits have set and are 
swelling freely. ——W. Talbot.—No ; leave the 
bud as it is. é 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of Plants.—L. /°.—1, The Water 
Avens (Geum rivale); 2, Tradescantia vir- 
ginica ; 8, Erigeron speciosus ; 4, Aster acris. 
_A7 R= Wi, Solidago: -Virgaurea +2, 
Lithospermum prostratunr; 38, Veronica longi- 
folia ; 4, Ginothera Fraseri.—~G. N. L.—, 
Helianthus- cucumerifolius (an annual); 2, 
Rudbeckia Newmani; 3, Campanula grandis 
alba; 4, Helianthus (Harpalium) rigidus.—— 
D. C.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Saponaria 
officinalis fl.-pl, ; 8, Campanula carpatica ; 4, 
Campanula fragilis. S.—1, Lysimachia 
vulgaris ;. 2, Lysimachia ~clethroides; 3, 
Astrantia major; 4, Solidago Virgaurea.— 
M. D—1, Hypericum ealycinum; 2, Eurybia 
Gunni: 3,. Veronica spicata ;* 4, Olearia 
Haasti. J. M.—1, 'Thalictrum » adianti- 
folium; 2,  Verbascum pheeniceum; — 3, 
Coreopsis grandiflora ; 4, Euphorbia Lathyris. 
B.T. W.—1, Monarda didyma ; 2, Vibur- 
num Lantana; 8, Galega officinalis’ alba ; 4, 
Veratrum nigrum.—C. R.—1, Corydalis lutea ; 
® Helenium autumnale striatum ; 3, Veronica 
rupestris ; 4, Campanula persicifolia fi.-pl. 
hk. 0: S.—1, Eseallonia- macrantha ;°2, DBer- 
beris Aquifolium; 8, Hypericum calycinum; 
4 Loniceta sempervirens. B. H. C.—1, 




















Campanula fragilis ; 2, C. muralis ; 3, Cam- 


panula earpatica.—Ross.—1, The Smoke 
Bush (Rhus Cotinus);-2, Spirrea Aruncus; 3, 
suddleia variabilfs ; 4, The Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens). C. R.—1, Astrantia 
major; 2, Geranium Endressi ; 8, Saxifraga 





Wallacei; 4, Sedum spectabile-——H.—1,. 


Agatha coelestis; 2, -Epilobium  angusti- 
folium ; 8, Lysimachia clethroides ; 4, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi. S. P.—1, Leycesteria 
formosa; 2, Spirsea Douglasi; 8, Pyrus Aria; 
4, Bscallonia macrantha. W. A. J.—i, 
Sidaleea candida ; 2, Chelone barbata; 3, 
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Hypericum calycinum; 4, Veronica spicata:—— 
D. M.—d, Gypsophila repens rosea ; 6, Gera- 
nium Robertianum ; 7, Cassinia fulvida (syn. 
Diplopappus chrysephyllus); 8, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis.——_W. B. Robb.—The iMaster- 
wort (Astrantia major).—#. B. 7.—The gol- 
den-yellow flower appears to be Anthemis 
tinctoria. With many other flowers approxi- 
mating thereto, the name is given with difli- 
dence. The tips of flowering plants are quite 
inadequate for purposes of identification, and 
our readers ‘but defeat their own ends in 
sending such. In the present instance; no 


information is given as to whether the plant 


is an annual or a perennial, and, as there are 
some of each having ‘similarly coloured 
flowers, our difficulty is increased. 

Names of fruit.—l?. W.—1, Apple Glad- 
stone; 2, Beauty of Bath; 3, Keswick 
Codlin ; 4, Joaneting. G. B. D.—Apples: 1, 
Duchess of Oldenburg; 2, Early Margaret ; 
3. Devonshire’ Quarrenden; 4, Plum YVic- 
toria. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Stuart Low Anp Co., Bush Hill Park, Mid- 
dlesex.—Your Favourite Roses for 1921. 

Surron AND Sons, Reading.—Lawns ; Grass 
Seeds, Manures, and. other Specialities for 
Lawns, ete. c 

J. Hanpscombe, The Nurseries; Feltham.— 
Bulb List, 1920. 


ae 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 7, 1920. 


ORCHID. COMMITTEE. 


First Class Certificate. 


Catt’eya Tlene° grandis, from Messis. Stuart Low and Co.’ 
Bush Hili Park, Enfield. 


Awards of Merit. 
Brasso-Cattleya Maroniris grandis, from The Duke of Mar!- 
horovgh, Blenheim; Cattleya Abekeniw, from M* W. R. 
Fas-y, Sn wresbrook; Brasso-Oattleya Licette, from Mr. W. BR. 


Fuasey. 
: Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA —The Duke of Marlborough. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Oo., Haywards 
Heath; Messrs Armstrong and Browa, Tunbridge Wells; 
Mesars. Scuart Low and Co. | 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mesars. J. and A. McBean, Cuckfie'd, 
Suesex; Mr. H. 'T. Pitt, Stamford Hill. < 


FLORAL COMMITTEH, 


First Class Certificate, 
Mr. W. Welle, Juar., for Gentiana Farreri. 


Awards of Merit. 


Chrysanthemum Brilliant, from Mr. H. Joner, Lewisham ; 
Rose Glory of Hurst, from Mr. Joshua,Hicks, Twyford ; 
Scabiosa Pride of Exmouth, from Messrs Godfrey, Exmouth ; 
Svabivra Diamond, from Messrs Isaac House and Son, West- 
bury-on-Trym, Bristel. 

Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA — Messrs. Dickson, Belfast, for Asters. 

SILVER FLoRA.—Mesasrs. Oarrer, Page, and Co, London 
Wall for Dablias; Mr. R. L Russell, Richmond, for stovs 
planta ; Messrs. W. Wells and Co,, Merstham, for Chrysantle- 
mums. 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, for Gladi- 
oli; Rev J. H. Pemberton. Havering-Atte-Bower, for Roses ; 
Mc W. Wells, Jr., for hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
for hardy plants. etc.; Mr. J, T. West, Brentwood, for Dahlias. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. ©heal and Son. Crawley, for 
Dahlias Mes-rs. Isaac House anit Son. for Scabiours; Mr. C. 
Turner, S:ough, for Dahlias ; Messrs. Whitelegg avd Co., Chie) 3- 
hurst, for hardy plants; Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath. for Carnations. $ 

BRONZE FLoRA.—Mr. Joshua Hick;a, for Roses; Messrs. W. 
Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for cut flowers; Mons. Velthuys, 
Hitlegom, for Gladioli; Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Croes, 
for Roses, 7 

BRUNZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs Cheal and Son, for cut shruks; 
Misses Hopkins for hardy plants. 

(ERCEae GRENFELL.—Messrs. Godfrey and Son, for hardy 
plants. - 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Medals. 


G»tp —To Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, for 
Pluma in pots. 

SILVER. BANKSIAN.—To Vacant Land Cultivation Society, 
J eigh-on-Sea, E:sex (Secretary, M. J. Salisbury), for collection 
of vegetables. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


After the 18th September, the Editorial, 
Advertising, and Publishing Offices of 
“Gardening IWustrated”’ will be trans- 
ferred from 6&3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2, 





to 
8, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Advertisers, contributors, and corre- 
spondents should, after the date mentioned, — 
direct all communications to the new 
address, =" 
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As regards the results obtainable from this 
kind of planting, a good deal depends. upon 


~ the nature ef the shade, its density, and 
4 duration—points which should be considered 
pa before deciding what to plant; In the case 
~ of evergreen trees, it is of but little use to 
plant anything but Ivy to carpet the ground 
a under them, and as much Jight and air as it is 
' possible to secure should be-allowed to reach 
e it.” In planting under summer-leafing trees 
= there is much more prospect of securing-satis- 
4 factory results, provided the branches do not 
come nearer than 6 feet fo S feet of the 
= ground. If they should.come lower than that 





it is advisable to cut them off. Of all summer- 


Ae uh ig 

. leafing trees the Horse Chestnut is the most 
- injurious to anything growing under it. The 
~ Beeeh, the Elm, and Sycamore do not seri- 
oy : S a itae 
ously affect/undergrowth-more than might be 
Ps expeeted from the dense canopy of foliage 
a with which they are furnished in summer. 
at dealing with spaces under summer-leafing 
a trees which have attained a Jarge size, and 
| filled the soil, even to near the surface, with 
4 roots, it will be necessary to make the soil as 
' suitable as-possible for the reception of the 
¥ plants to be put under them. It will do no 


Py 


a 


= 


Leet ped 







injury to the trees if the surface is broken 
_up from 4 inches to 6 inches deep. When this 
_ is done some fresh earth should be mixed 
“with the, surface soil, for it is necessary to 
give the undergrowth a bit of good soil in 
which to start. The trees, too, will derive 
_ benefit from the new soil. Once the under- 


a growth gets hold of the soil it will take ere 
_ of itself as well as the circumstances under 


& which it is placed will allow. 


« 


The best time to plant evergreens under 


& treesis, doubtless, early in October; if the 


» Work is done later the plants should ali 
_ through the spring and summer receive as 
much water at the roots as will keep the soil 





~ about them moist. - Where only one kind of 





















_ plant is required there is nothing better than 
Box. Plants of this, abouf 2 fect higli, that 
have been grown in an open position; are the 


_ best. They must be planted rather thickly, 


AS they will not grow very fast. In such posi- 
tions Box is more inelined to get bushy than 
to increase in height, unless drawn up by 
Surrounding subjects. In most cases a-mix- 
ture of evergreens will. have the best effect, 
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= Siothing Bare Surfaces Under Trees. 


trees as° well as one could expect—viz. 


Aucuba, Euonymus, Laurustinus, Yew, 
Rhododendron ponticum, 3erberis Aqui- 
folium, Box, green Holly, Butcher’s Broom, 


common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel, In 
order to secure a carpet of greenery under 
trees the St. John’s Wort answers fairly well 
if the shade is. not very dense, but the most 





Clematis Sieboldi. 


(See page 540.) 


Satisfactory plant for this purpose is” the 
Irish Ivy. Yor this, the ground should be 
prepared in the same manner as for ever- 
green shrubs, aud, as growth is made, it 
should be pegged down until the surface is 
eovered. Wliere it is not desirable to plant 
anything of ian “evergreen ‘character under 
trees’ that stand in isolated positions on 
lawns, the ground beneath them may be made 
to have a cheerful appearance in ea rly spring, 
before the leaves expand, by planting the 
space with bulbs, such as the Winter Aconite, 
Snowdrop, Crocus, Daffodils, ete, 1 


s 





Notes of the Week, 


Curly-headed Maids.—This charming ~ but 
almost unknown little Nerine from S. Africa‘ 
is now in beautiful bloont, and will continue 
for several weeks more: I-have never seen it 
flower more profusely than this season, nor 
with ©o9 warm a shade-of pink. 'Those in pots 
are no finer than those planted in the green- 
house border facing south. They take no 
trouble to cultivate, and are easily propa- 
gated by séed_ and ‘offsets —A. J. M., Canter- 
bury. 

Carnation Britannia.—The other day, when 
visiting Hampton Court, we came across in 
the border under the walla group of this 
well-known Perpetual-flowering Carnation. 
The plants averaged 2 feet in height, and, in 
addition to the host of fully expanded erim- 
con blooms, there were hundreds of buds to 
carry on the display for many weeks, should 
the weather prove favourable. Alongside 
this were large plants of Bouvardia Hum- 
boldti corymbiflora, also flowering freely. 

Clematis Spooneri.—This, one of the finest 
eirly-flowering Clematises, deserves to be 
grown in every garden where these charming 
plants are appreciated. I believe it is rather 
uncommon, and, so far as I have seen, no 
mention of it is made in any catalogues. It is 
one of Wilson’s introductions, who sent home 
seeds in 1911. The pure white flowers, each 
some 2} inches across and borne in profusion, 
are round and very firm in texture. It is of 
a vigorous-constitution, and thus will be use- 
ful for growing over old trees and unsightly 
buildings.—S pox. ‘ 

Runner Beans and Bees.—I have an extra 

good row of Runner Beans which a short time 
ago were covered with bloom. I watched the 
bees several times working on them, making 
2 hole in the top of the flowers, but all failed 
to set with the exception of a few, which 
were on the inside of the row. In a garden 
about 200 yards away I saw a row in all 
respects the same as mine. Every Bean had 
set, but I failed to find one single flower thaf 
had been pierced by the bees. I shall be 
obliged if you can explain this through the 
medium of your paper.—W. T. 

Phacelia Whitlavia.—This lovely annual, 
which came bere by accident this year, has 
been so much admired that we intend to make 
an autumn sowing, hoping in this way to 
secure the fine strong growth associated: with ~ 
autumn-sown annuals, Several small groups 
have been in bloom the whole summer. ‘The 
plant is much branched and grows wbout-48 
inches in height, leaves angular and toothed. 
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The colour of the flowers varies from .the 
palest blue to deep purple. Each. bloom is an 
inch across and long, with a white throat. 
are also-a pure white and a spotted 
form ealled gloxinioides, but the choicest of 
this group is the subjeet of this note. 
Stokesia cyanea.—This North American 
perennial is now producing its large Corn- 
flower-like layender-blue flowers the size of 
a Chinese Aster on stems 18 inches high. Re- 
cently I came across a‘Jarge batch of this 
plant in vigorous growth. The tufts of large 
blue-green Jeaves have-an attractive appear- 
nuce. There isa white form, also a variety 
enlled precox, but I prefer the above to either 
of them.’ This plant is happiest when grow- 
ing in warm, friable soils where the roots 
inay ramble freely, but at no time should it 
be allowéd to become bone-dry.—G. M. 
Trollius pumilus Yunnanensis. When 
Visiting the Lindfield Nurseries recently I saw 
several Hnes of this handsome plant in bloom. 


When fully open the large golden-yellow, 
salver-shaped flowers, borne freely_on 3-foot 





branching stems, are very beautiful and not 
unlike those of the Pontic-Kingeup  (Caltha 
polypetdala).. Of Chinese origin, this delight- 
ful plant promises to-beeome valuable for the 
bog garden or waterside. Other attractive 
members of this genus also’ in’ bloom were 
T. europeus Potter's. var. -Ta Prince “of 
Orange and T.. aconitifolius,. all handsome, 
tall-growing ferms and valuable for theswater 
garden.—H. M. 

The Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia).— 
This, sown thinly under. pink-coloured Roses 
and in beds of newly-planted Montbretias, 
has worthily upheld its reputation-as one of 
the choicest and best hardy annuals in-culti- 
vation. The deep rich Gentian-blue flowers 
are abundantly produced on. dwarf,. bushy 
plants each little more than. a -foot high. 
Plants growing in light shade continue to 
bloom over a longer period than those. ex- 
posed to full sunshine.” P.. Whitlavia, -re- 
ferred to in a separate ‘paragraph and the 
subject. of this note, come from California, 
the home of so many of our most beautiful 
annuals.—M. G. 


A Japanese garden in America.—I have just 
returned from a 2,500 miles motor trip through 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England, 
and I find my statement-in regard to loss of 
Rhododendrons last. winter was exaggerated. 
[ was judging from what I saw in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. On the whole; the loss of Rho- 
dodendrons has not. been very heavy, but it 
has been very heavy with Conifers of all 
kinds. During this trip I saw a Japanese 
garden ‘that was absolutely unique. It was 
made and owned by a wealthy’ Jap, and 
located in the Catskill Mountains. The build- 
ings were Japanese, and were located im a 
grove of splendid old white Pines, and the 
garden was made entirely with five or six 
native shrubs‘and plants, collected in the tm- 
mediate neighbourhood. Forty or fifty thou- 





sand Rhododendron maximum were used, 
Kalmia in small quantity, and, instead of 
Grass, a thick green Moss was used. There 


was an-attractive pond, the shores of which 
were made of enormous weather-beaten rocks. 
The paths through the garden were all made 
of rocks of irregular sizes and shapes, and 
the spaces between them were filled with the 
same Moss that was used all over the grounds. 
The entire garden of several acres was en- 
closed by an irregular planting of Rhododen- 
dron maximum, probably forty or fifty thou- 
sand plants were used. I have never seen 
them in better eondition, and thousands ef 
seedlings were coming up in the Moss. "The 
garden was most effective, but, of course, on 
account of its unchanging character through- 
out the year, would be apt to become some- 
what monotonous, and it should. have been 
supplemented with another garden‘in. which 
shrubs and plants were grown’ in» yariety. 
~ 
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Mr. Waterer is quite correct about the suc- 
cess of his Rhododendrons, but of-late years 
we have found it impossible to get any from 
him, and now, of course, Rhododendrons -of 
any kind cannot be imported from Kurope.— 
JW... ELLIOTT. 


Magnolia grandiflora.—A large specimen of 
this in the gardens at Hampton Court was 
the other day (September 11th) flowering 
freely. - There were many fully-expanded 
blooms, as also many buds, to keep up a suc- 
cession of flowers. Whether regarded for its 
large, smooth, bright green leaves or its white 
cup-shaped flowers which fill the air with fra- 
erance during July and August, and even into 
September, it is unsurpassed and stands out 
as one ‘of the most valuable members of the 
genus. Even when out of flower if is hand- 


some by reason of its distinct foliage, and in- 


winter it is very cheerful: A very sheltered 
part of the garden should be selected f61° it, 
hut if this is not forthcoming then it is ad- 
visable to plant it on-a wall. 


Zonal Pelargonium Maxime Kovalevshy.—- 
After such a cold and unfavourable Summer 
one generally concludes that Zonal Velar- 
goniums are ineffective in the. open air. . We 
were, therefore, pleased to find. how bright 
the beds at Hampton Court filled with Zonals 
were on September 1ith. The one more par- 
ticularly that. arrested our attention was 
Maxime ~Kovalevsky, whose orange-salmon 
blossoms were very conspicuous. |’ In ad- 
dition to its value for the flower garden 
it is also very useful for winter flowering, and 
can at once be singled out for its remarkable 
colour. As under glass so in the flower gar- 
den its distinct colour at once arrests atten- 
tion. It-was raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
who also gave us the now universally-grown 
Paul Crampel. : 


The Azure Sage (Perovskia atriplicifolia).— 
Just now (September ith) this charming 
shrub, native of the Himalaya and 
Afghanistan, is making a-fine display. It is 
about, 4 feet -high, and every slender shoot 
supports a panicle of violet-blue. flowers, the 
whole: spike and stem. coveted with a white 
downy substance which renders, the plant 
more attractive. It oecupies prominent pesi- 
tions on and near the rock garden, and, owing 
io the fact that it dies down each year, it 
does pot getr too large. It will thrive in 
almost any ©6il, but a sunny position shoujd 
be chosen, for it does not succeed so well 
when planted in semi-shade. . Cuttings will 
root if taken during July and inserted in 
sandy soil, while the plants can he divided 
during the autumn and winter.—Sapox. 


Hibiscus | syriacus.—This is one of the 
shrubs which we can only hope to sueceed 
with in the north if in a more than usually 
favoured district. I have grown it for many 
years in more than one variety, and have 
found it quite hardy, but in my garden abso- 
lutely flowerless. In some few gardens along 
the west and south-west coast-line of Scot- 
land it succeeds. because of the greater mild- 
ness of the climate. One of the best plants 
known to me grew, and probably grows still, 
in a warm spot in the garden of Sir Charles 
Hope Dunbar, Bart., at St. Mary’s Isle, near 
Kirkeudbright. I like tlte single varieties 
best, but some prefer the doubles. What it 
evidently needs is a warm, sunny: situation, 
against a wall if possible when it is attempted 
in northern gardens.—DuMFRIES. 


Common climbing plants.—Mention of the 
variegated form of Lonicera flexuosa in a 
recent. issue reminds one that quite»a num- 
ber of so-called eommon and yet very beauti- 
ful things are available for rough home-made 
pergolas and rustie arches, and that it is not 
necessary to go to much expense: to clothe 
them effectually and have a. long-sustained 
and beautiful display. LL. flexuosa and L. 
alleana haye ,both been exceptionally good 


tinued progress of the bud. 
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this season with the flowering time long: sus- 
tained owing to the dull summer. The late 
Dutch form of Periclymenum will soon be a 
mass of flower. Jasminum nudiflorum and J. 
officinale, again, are very easily and cheaply 
acquired, and both very beautiful in their 
respective seasons. The very best and most 
elaborate pergolas can hardly afford to dis- 
fiense with Jasminum o.-affine. The .com- 
moner Clematises, like C. montana and its 
variety <. m. rubra, are more suitable fora” 
rustic summer house or arbour than smaller 
spaces, a remark that applies to different 
kinds of Roses, for, whereas for clothing a 
large area one would choose Rose Aimee 
Vibert, for a smaller space one of the first 
choices would possibly be Reve d’Or to con- 
{inue the selection of cheap plants easily ac- 
quired by those who wish to have a bright 
show in this particular type of gardening 
without incurring much expense,—. B. &., 
Tlardwick. 


GHRYSANTHEMUNS. 


Seasonable Notes. 

Now that buds are developing, the interest in 
the plants increases very considerably. There 
are indications already of the development of 
somewhat premature buds, and these should, 
if possible, be retarded. by refraining from 
remdying the side growths that surround the 
crown buds, as invariably this checks the full 
development of the buds until the period 
arrives when it is safe for them to be. re- 
tuined. -So-long as the buds continue to swell, 
no matter how.poor the progress may be, the 
side growths round about the buds remain, 
but immediately any bud comes to a stand- 
still, one of more of the side shoots may be re- 
moved,. the effect of which is seen in’the‘con- 
& This may ap- 
pear-to be a small matter to some prowers, 
but those who desire to bave their plants in 
flower in. time for the November shows have 
to take measures of this kind to ensure the 
blooms being ready for the exhibitions held 
at that period. 

Much may be done at the present time to 
contribute to the well-being of the pints in 
all collections, here is a tendency in some 
gardens to unduly crowd the plants, and now 
that their growth is vigorous and the shoots 
are attaining considerable dimensions, they 
invariably, with their ample foliage, become 
somewhat crowded unless the plants bé spaced 
out. Rather than allow the plants to. stand 
pot.to pot, as they so often do in the colec- 
tions of private growers, it is better fo take 
every alternate plant out of each row, ‘and 
make up other rows with the plants so re- 
moved. Imthis way the plants which remain 
in the original rows, as well as those removed 
to form other rows, will benefit, and seeing 
that so much’ can be done towards. promoting 
growth and consolidating this as it develops, 





no time should be lost. in putting into practice 


the-suggestion here made. 


Just about the time that the buds are form- 
ing at the apex of ‘the shoots much may. be 
done by tying out each individual growth, 
that.sun and air may assist to ripen the wood. 
Assuming the plants are standing in rows and 
the stakes in the pots are secured to strained 


wire running the full length of the rows, it — 


should be an easy matter to affix in an up- 
right ‘position another stake or Bambeoo-Gane 


, 


to the strained wires, and to tie out the fast- — 


developing growths. to this. It is astonishing 


what an immense benefit the plants derive in 


this way, and the result is seen in the de- 
velopment of plump buds and growths: that 
are less likely to be attacked by insect pests, 
which often happens when the plants are 
crowded in the rows. eo 
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‘ placed where it can be crowded by coarser- 
ka ‘ TREES AND SHRUBS growing plants. As an interesting subject it 
nh is one of the first in the family, although 
: Hi scarcely so ornamental from a flowering point 
: = “Ee t of view as many of the Malus group or so 
i : Chinese Jessamine. . conspicuous as the Mountain Ash when in - 
(PRACHELOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES). fruit. ae 
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3 lovely eve ‘green ciimber, which for red colour of the outer 9 where it joins : FH q 
spies, vovely.-everereen~ ebuber,: ¥ Gur Of the, outer-tube where it. j The Diervillas (Syn. Weigela). 
“many years was rarely seen eutade a green- ~ the stalk. With me itis also more vigorous _8 ; 
house, does well in Sussex in the open air than T. jasminoides and is~of a more self-. I WouLpD greatly appreciate some information 
a, 20d isa choice subject for clothing a sheltered supporting nature. Left to itself it has in about, and description of, the Weigela. 


(mis 


Wall near the house. The pure white, fra- quite a short time reached the top of a large M, Norri, i 
grant flowers of this species are freely borne wall 8 feet high with a similar spread. J [The Diervillas form a valuable group of 
ky on short lateral twigs. .The glossy tapering. think, too, that this free- srowing shrub is shrubs, for in addition to being easily growl Bie 





4 leaves are of the darkest, green and form a hardier than TT. jasminoides. Its origin ap- 
pleasing setting to .the bunches of white pears to be somewhat doubtful, but it pro- 
> flowers which appear during July, August, bably hails from China‘ or Japan. However, 

and September. Mr. Robinson, in’ “The it>. is a. beautiful and mast 


and free-flowering. the majority .are very 
hardy and suitable for planting in most paris ' q 
of the British Isles. ‘The species. are sur-.s i 











Satisfactory - passed in beauty by many of the hybrids. I 
inglish Flower Garden,’ speaks of a shel- climber, which succeeds in any ordinary gar-. Diervillas are.found wild in. China, Japan. {i 
tered house-front in North Wales as being den soil, giving annually a feast of fragrant Siberia, and North America, those from the i 
completely covered with this valuable shrub. blossom. BE. MARKHAM. Asiatic countries being showier than fhe hi 
> } )> 
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3 Fruiting branches of Pyrus Sorbus Vilmorint. 
m = . * e e e@ J Aes re F Ns : 
There is a variegated form of this which Pyrus Vilmorini. American kinds. They like vich loamy soil 
possesses the same good qualities of ‘growth and appreciate a surface dressing of manure 1 
~ “and sueceeds in the open.air, but-the leaves, Tuts is a small tree or sometimes. a shrub occasionally. Cuttings, Of soft shoots root 


“being bordered and blotched .with white, belonging to the Sorbus or’ Mountain Ash quickly during late May or early June if the y ae 
» vender the plant less effective, especially when group of the genus. It isa native of Western are inserted in light soil ina close and warm 
_ Jin-bloom. ‘Phe type is a native of China and (China, and was originally introduced to frames Plants raised from such cuttings 
- Savas introduced to this country about 1844. France in 1889, the. first plants arriving in form serviceable plants quickly, but cuttings 
te.T. crocosoromum is another handsome — this country about six years later. Possess- taken from older wood not only take longer 
“speeies which for a long time was known as — ing considerable grace of outline, it is recog- to root, hut are longer in forming’ good plants. 
Rhynchospermum angustifolium on account _ nised by its slender branches being clothed Layering also forms a means of propagation... t 
of its smaller and narrower leaves. This is with pinnate leaves, usually less than 5 inches Unpruned examples grow into large, wide- 
~ avery distinct shrub-with hairy young shoots long, whieh are made up of from thirteen to spreading bushes, sometimes 6 feet or more 
a sand leathery, dark green, glossy leaves: The twenty-nine leaflets, the largest of which are. high and ‘S-feet or 10 feet across. Pruned 
\ siflowers are produced in the greatest profusion, © scarcely more than 4 inch long and } inch © bushes do not grow so tall, but usually eon- 
si oceasionally in such numbers as to’ hide the- wide. The white flowers‘are borne in rather tain a very. large proportion’ of flowering 
_ leaves. These, creamy-yellow and-very fra- loose corymbs in June, and they are succeeded. wood. Pruning should be done 1s soon as the 
grant, appear during July and August. This ~ by small fruits which are red when ripe» It plants cease blooming -by cutting away the gt ea 
charming species may be readily distinguished may be planted under conditions that: suit wood that has flowered to a. point: where 1 


from T. jasminoides when in bloom by the other species: of Pyxus,’ but should* not be vigorous young. shoots are growing, en- 
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couraging strong branches from near the 
ground line whenever possible. These will 
often grow 3 feet to 5 feet in length during 
the summer, branching freely and producing 
flowers almost from end to end the following 
year. This vigorous pruning may,. however, 
only be adopted with healthy, vigorous 
bushes growing in rich soil. A mere crop- 
ping back of the branches, such as one some- 
times should be avoided, for such 
pruning is as ridiculous as it is unnecessary. 
Diervillas are sometimes. used for forcing 
with satisfactory results, the most suitable 
plants for the purpose being those which are 
{wo three years old and well furnished 
with young wood. Lift them as soon as the 
leaves begin to fall, pot them at once, and 
plunge the pots out of doors in ashes. In 
January place in a warm and moist green- 
house and force into flower gradually. The 
best kinds to grow are :— 

D. rLORIBUNDA, a vigorous bush up to 8 feet 
high, with a considerable spread, the dark 
red, tubular flowers being borne freely in 
June and sometimes continued until August. 
It is a native of Japan and has been in culti- 
vation since 1860,.but is not now common. 
Its influence on the garden hybrids is noticed 
in all those kinds whieh have rich blood-red 
flowers. Some of these sorts blossom 
freely that unless the plants are well fed 
they fail to keep up a succession of strong 
young wood. Perhaps. the best known form 
of this species is Eva Rathke, a very useful 
plant either for outdoors or for forcing. -D. f. 
Lowei and D. f. Descartes are other very 
useful kinds. 

DD. FLORIDA is a Chinese shrub which some- 
times exeeeds 7 feet in height. ‘The tubular 
flowers are each over an inch long, pink out- 
side, and almost white within. 

D. GRANDIFLORA, from Japan, is similar 
with darker-coloured flowers. 

D. pra&cox, received in France, from Japan, 
in 1894, flowers freely in early May, the blos- 
soms large, deep rose in colour, with a yellow 
throat. Many of the garden’ hybrids have 
been raised from these three species: Good 
ones are:—Abel Carriére (rich rose, very 
free), Avalanche (white), souquet Rose 
(rose with yellowish throat), Conquérant 
(dark carmine), Coquéte (deep rose), Dame 


sees, 


or 


Blanche (ivory-white), Fleur de Mai (rosy- 
red), Mont Blane -(white), Pavillon blane 


(flesh and white), Saturne (carmine), Seduc- 
tion (deep carmine), and Voltaire (dark red). 

D. JApontoA, from China and Japan, makes 
a bush 6 feet or more high, with rosy-red 
flowers. It is, however, not quite so hardy 
as the foregoing kinds. <A fine white-flowered 
variety is D. j. hortensis, while D. j. nivea is 
also very fine. Neither variety, however, 
should be planted in cold districts. 

D. LONICERA and D. sEssILIroLia, from the 
south-eastern United States of America, are 
not worth growing, the yellow flowers not 
being very showy: 

I). MIDDENDORFIANA, a native of Northern 
China, Manchuria, ete., sueceeds only in the 


milder parts of the eountry. Its large 
sulphur-yellow flowers appear during late 
spring. It suffers from late frosts vather 


than winter eold. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Alport’s Heath.—Calluna vulgaris Alporti is 
perhaps the best of the red-flowered varieties 
of Calluna vulgaris as distinct from-— the 
purple varieties. It is of a good crimson, and 
cives fine sprays of bloom in August and Sep- 
tember. Wherever good autumn-flowering 
Heaths are appreciated C. yulgaris Alporti 
ought to find a place. Although the Callunas 
like peat they do not object to loam, provided 
it has no lime in its compesition. Plants of 
these Heaths generally transplant well with 
a ball of soil attached, and can thus be re- 
moved at most seasons of the year if watered 
after planting.—S. Arnorr. — 
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Gloxinias. © 


UNLIKE many other flowers, which may, per- 
haps, be popular for a few years and then 
drop out of cultivation, the Gloxinia is as 
much a favourite as ever, as is evidenced by 


the splendid groups staged at the more im-- 


portant exhibitions held 
summer months. 


in the spring and 
In many private gardens, 


too, they are now grown yery extensively, 


and, in some instanees, where but a few dozen 
plants sufficed in former years, they now haye 
to be grown in sufficient numbers ‘to fill a 
whole house. The reason for this is the pre- 
vailing fashion, ‘if it may be so termed, to 
have a whole house devoted to one particular 
subject, and, in the case of the Gloxinia, there 
is no denying the fact that this is much the 
more effective method of displaying its 
beautiful flowers to advantage. What can be 
more beautiful to behold than a house, haying 
a path down the centre, with the side stages 
filled with well-grown specimens of Gloxinias 
in full bloom, tastefully arranged on a ground- 
work of Maidenhair Ferns? Where there is 
the proper accommodation provided for earry- 
ing it out this method of growing them and 
displaying their. beauty when in bloom sur- 
passes all others, and they can then also haye 
the particular treatment needful for their re- 
quirements fronrthe time they are first potted 
until they pass, out of flower, and which is so 
often difficult to obtain when they are grown 
with other subjects, 

There has also been an immense iniprove- 
ment made of late years in the quality of the 
blooms, and the erect-flowering-varieties have 
gradually elbowed the drooping and hori- 
zontal-flowered sorts out of cultivation. This 
is not to be wondered at, because every flower 
as it expands is, by reason of its erect habit, 
brought fully ito view; whereas, in the cise 
of the drooping varieties, the flowers remain 
partly hidden. There is now also a greater 
range of colours than formerly, and, from a 
single packet 6f seed obtained from.-a_ re- 
liable source, plants may be raised which will 
yield flowers of all shades, from pure white, 
pink, rose, crimson, blue, down to deép purple. 
There is also a strain which has the throat or 
tube of the flower densely spotted. [here has 
also been a marked improvement made with 
regard to the character of the foliage, as in 
some strains the leaves are long and propor- 
tionately broad, and of great substance. This 
greatly enbances the value of the plants, as 
the large, dark, leathery-looking leaves serve 
to make a fine setting for the flowers. 

Although many growers preserve the corms 
for several years in succession, this is not 
abolutely necessary, as Gloxinias can be 


treated as annuals. if desired and afresh. 


stock raised every year. They can be had in 
flower in from six to seven months from the 


time of sowing, but must be grown on without 


check to obtain the best results. January. is 
a good time to sow the seed, which should be 
raised in a house where the temperature 
ranges between 60 degs. and 70 degs. The 
seedlings need to be pricked off as soon as 
they 
then potted into small 60-sized pots when 
they have made four good leaves. The next 
shift should be into small 48’s, and the final 
into 82's, if really fine plants are desired, 
and, as previously remarked, they must be 
grown on without a check and treated liber- 
ally when growing freely if the best results 
are» to. be -achieved. — Clear, weak liquid- 
manure forms an excellent stimulant. for 
Gloxinias, and it may be given every other 
day so.soon as there is an abundance of roots. 
Once the flowers begin to expand, give clear 
water only. A suitable compost is a mixture 
of fibrous peat and turfy loam, with a liberal 
addition of coarse silver sand, and for the two 


‘an be handled into. pots or pans, and 


last shifts some lime-rubble broken small may 
be added with advantage. A few other cul- 
tural details are to ayoid wetting the surface 
of the leaves when syringing, as this will 
cause them to become disfigured with brown 


-markings, known as rust, but they appreciate 


an abundance of moisture while making 
erowth, and to this end frequent damping of 
the floors and syringing between the plants 
should be« practised. They must also be 
shaded from direct sunshine, as the foliage 
quickly burns and loses colour if left exposed 
to the sun’s rays for a short time. As regards 


TEMPERATURE, the plants, so soon as they 
begin to make quick growth, should have a 
warmth of 65 degs. by night and 70 degs. to 
ja degs. by day, allowing a further rise of 


10 degs: with the aid of sun-heat before ad- 
mitting air. Close early, and then damp: 


down with a free hand, When approaching 
the flowering stage drier conditions are neces: 
Sary. 
flowers will last but a short time, 


( : . and the 
roof must be well shaded. ' 





; Bouvardias. 
WHERE 2 suceession of flowers has to be kept 
up throughout the year, the Bouvardias are 
exceedingly useful, coming in as they do in 
the autumn, when many summer-flowering 
subjects are on the wane, Their neat growth 
eminently fits them for growing as small, 
bushy specimens in pots 5 inches in diameter, 
but, if required, much larger specimens may 
ke grown. ‘They have been popular ‘plants 
in Covent Garden Market for a yery -long 
time, and as cut flowers they used to be in 
considerable demand for button-holes.. Now, 
the present-day tendency is for larger flowers, 


and for this purpose Bouvardias are, gene- 


rally speaking, quite neglected. One variety, 
namely, B. Humboldti corymbiflora,. with 
long-tubed, highly fragrant, pure white blos- 
coms, flowers earlier in the season than most 
of them, and may be sometimes seen planted 
out during the summer. It does not flower 
so freely in the shape of young plants as do 
many of the others. : 


Jouvardias are readily increased by cut- 
tings of the young, growing shoots put in 
early in the spring, or by root cuttings. Some 
growers prefer one mode of increase and some 
the other. In either case, the euttings, when 
sufficiently advanced, should be potted off 
singly, and as soon as the young roots have 


taken possession of the-new soil the growing 


points of the shoots should be pin¢hed out, in 
order to induce a. bushy habit- of growth. 
Some cultivators plant Bouvardias out in a 
well-prepared piece of ground during the 
summer, lifting and potting them when the 
flower-buds show. After that they need, of 
course, to be kept close and shaded til the 
roots recover from the check of removal. 
Thus treated, some of the leaves are sure to 
drop, hence for decoration it is preferable to 
grow them altogether in pots. When «so 


treated, the plants are greatly benefited by 


an occasional stimulant. When the earliest 
blossoms are past, if the old flowers are cut 
off and the plants given a few applications of 
liquid manure, the flowering season will be: 
considerably prolonged. After the blossoms 
are past the plants should be kept somewhat 
drier at the roots, in order to give them a 
partial rest till, with: the return of spring’ 
and increased heat and moisture at the roots, 
young shoots will be freely pushed out. These” 
make the best of cuttings, or if those from the. 





Not so much warmth is needed, or the 
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roots are preferred, they may be take before 
srowth recommences. The,old plants can be 
shifted into larger pots and grown on aA 
second season, when they will form good- 
sized specimens. 

Vakikries.—Of the different varieties, that 
herewith figured, Pink Perfection, is the latest 
addition, 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on De- 
cember 2nd Jast year. At that time it was 
said 10 have resulted) as a root sport from 
that richly coloured variety, President Cleve- 
land. Whatever its origin, Pink Perfection 
is a deeided acquisition, the flowers large and 
ofa delightful shade of pink, while the plant 
itself flowers very freely. Other desirable 
kinds are Bridal Wreath, white: Dazzler, 


It was given-an Award of Merit’ 
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on August 9th, 188!. On this point it must 
be remembered that in those far-off days cer- 
lificates were more freely given than they 
are now, when an Award of Merit would in 
all probability be obtained. After that there 
was a great demand for this yariety, and 
fortunate was the nurseryman who happened 
to hold a stock of it. At that time I was 
employed in a nursery fortunatély situated 
in this respect, and, of course, propagation 
was carried on as fast as possible. In order 
to hurry matters, I propagated from roots as 
well as from-cuttings of the shoots, and con- 
gratulated myself on the stock. Time, how- 
ever, proved that a few of those propagated 
from root cuttings produced single blossoms, 
While all those from cuttings of the’ shoots 


Bouvardia Pink Perfection. 


rich scarlet ; Humboldti corymbiflora, white, 
sweel-scented ;  jasminiflora alba odorata, 
blush ; jasminoides, white, sweet-scented ; 
King of the Searlets, ‘scarlet, individual 
flowers large ; Mrs. Robert Green, light pink ; 
President. Cleveland, rich vivid scarlet; 
Priory Beauty, pink ; and Vreelandi, white. 
All of the above lhaye single flowers. 
DovUBLU-FLOWERED VARIETIES.—AIfred Neuner, 
white ; Bridesmaid, pink; Hogarth — flore- 
pleno, seartet ; President Garfield, pink ; Sang 
Lorraine, vermilion-scarlet ; and Triomphe 
de Nancy, orange-red. The first of the 
double-flowered. PBouvardias was Alfred 
Neuner, which originated in America, and 
was sent to this country in the early ’80's of 
the last century. It was given a First-class 
Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 





Lore double flowers. This led at. first to a 
good deal of confusion. Wey ES 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hydrangeas.—I wish to grow Hydrangeas 
in pots to a-large size for standing out-of 
doors in the summer and autumn months, and 
should be glad of plain directions- how to 
treat the plants after blooming, before putting 
into small greenhouse (cold) for the winter.— 
8p 

[After the Hydrangeas have done blooming 
they should have the. old flower clusters re- 
moved -and the plants encouraged fo grow 
freely by giving an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure. Any weak and useless. shoots may 
be cut out, but no other pruning will be 
needed. They must be kept in a suiny spot 


in order that the wood may be well ripened. 
As the leaves drop less water will, of course, 
be required. If repotting is needed this 
should be done immediately after flowering. 
A mixture of two-thirds good turfy loam to 
one-third made up of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure, with a sprinkling of sand, 
will suit the Hydrangea well] 


ORGHIDS. 


Oncidiums for the Cool-House. 


ONCIDIUMS are distributed over such a wide 
area and are found at so inany elevations 
that, in consequence, we have some species 
which will thrive in every house. Those men- 
tioned below will succeed with the Odonto- 
glossums, and, when in flower, form ~a 





,pleasing contrast to the chaste light-coloured 


forms of the popular Odontoglossum erispum. 

O. concotor has bright canary-yellow 
flowers which are produced during the early 
summer. It was discovered by Gardner on 


the Organ Mountains of Brazil in 18837. and 
first flowered ‘in’ this country three years 
later. On account of the drooping character 


of its racemes it should be grown in shallow 
pans with wire handles attached whereby 
the plants can be suspended from the rafters. 

O. MACRANTHUM is a well-known and 
beautiful species which first appeared about 
1868, although dried flowers had been seen so 
far back as 1780. It is a native of tropical 
America and often grows at an elevation of 


10,000. feet. © The~ flowers are large and 
showy, the sepals yellow, toned with light 
brown, the petals bright yellow, while the 
white lip is hordered with violet-purple. The 


spikes are long and usually branched, and 
for this reason must be trained around sticks 
or looped from the roof, where the full beauty 
of the flowers can be displayed. It is a large- 
growing species, the pseudo-bulbs produced 
on a creeping rhizome, which offen extends 
beyond ihe soil. When this occurs lumps of 
peat or Osmunda fibre should be placed 
around the base of the current pseudo-bulb, 
and the new roots guided into the eompost 
or they will be devoured by slugs and other 
insects. The roofs must be kept moist 
throughout thé year, and after the: flowers 
have been open a reasonable time the scape 
must be. cut to prevent exhaustion of the 
plant. = 


O. SUPERBIENS.—This, closely allied to the 
preceding species, is a native of the easter 
Cordillera of New Grenada. It was first seen 
by Purdie about 1843, but was not introduced 
till 1875, flowering the following year in the 
Chelsea: nursery of Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons... The sepals are reddish-brown tipped 
with yellow, the petals light yellow barred at 
the base with brown, while the lip is narrow 
and plum-purple in colour. It should receive 
the same treatment as O. macranthum, 


O. UNDULATUM is another belonging to the 
same group as -the above and is native of 
Colombia. 


O. TIGRINUM.—In addition to the type there 
are one or two distinct varieties, such as 
splendidum and uneuiculatum. It was first 
grown in this country by Mr. Barker, of Bir- 
mingham, and was introduced from Mexico 
about 1840... The flower-seapes are each from 
2 feet to 4 feet in length, the sepals and 
petals yellow, heavily blotched: with brown, 
while the large flat Jip is bright clear yellow 
and the showiest part of the flower. This 
Oncidium flowers during the winter. 

The cultivation of cool-house Onecidiums 
presents few difficulties, the principal item 
being to keep the young growths free of thrips 
and other insect pests. Once they are badly 
attacked with the former they rarely recover, 
and if they do, it takes a long time for the 
plants to regain their former vigour. W. PB. 
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Mushrooms for Autumn and Winter. 


THis is the season at which one should com- 
mence preparations for autumn Mushroom 
beds. In ordinary positions, and under com- 
mon circumstances, it takes several days to 
collect and prepare the materials for making 
a good-sized bed. Day by day, if convenient, 
or at least at intervals of two or three days, 
the manure as it comes from the stables 
should be Shaken over, and the droppings, in- 
cluding the shortest of the straw, should be 
wheeled into an open shed and there spread 
out to dry. A little fermentation may not 
be amiss, as it will assist in driving off the 
super-abundant moisture more rapidly than 
could otherwise be effected, but if must not 


heat violently. If there is danger of the ' 


manure hecoming too hot a little loam may be 
mixed with it. A Httle loam is, I think, an 
advantage, as if helps to bind the whole 
together, and at the same time, if. the manure 
should be a little too fresh, prevents over- 
heating. As soon as materials sufficient for 
one bed have been collected a second should 
be commenced; in.fact, if a good supply of 
Mushrooms is required all through the winter 
there should be no stay in the making of beds 
till the,end of October. During the time the 
manure is lying in the shed frequent turning 
and mixing must take place, throwing. the 
outside of the heap into the middle, and 
This permits of the drying pro- 
cess being equal throughout the heap. Next 
to good spawn, the most important matter in 
Mushroom culture is making the beds firm 
and spawning at-the right temperature. When 
A proportion of loam is used with the manure 
the beds may be*spawned very shortly after 
they are made up, as there is not much 
danger of over-heating. 


VICE VeTSscel. 


OuTDOOR BEDS.—At this season Mushrooms 
will succeed very well-in the open air. More 
labour is required with open-air beds,~ but 
otherwise the result is usually a success; in 
fact, any person succeeding in growing Mush- 
rooms in a house will succeed with them in 
the open air. The preparation of the 
materials is the same in both cases, and the 
construction of the beds is the same also: 
But the open-air~beds should be of Jarger 
dimensions if possible—i.e., the beds should 
be deeper and built up like a ridge; in order 
that the heat may be more steady and per- 
manent. The beds may be spawned as soon 
as the heat declines below S9 degs. I have 
spawned beds at a higher temperature when 
the heat was declining, but unless one is quite 
sure about the condition of the material of 
the bed it is better to wait till the tempera- 
ture falls below SO degs. If several beds are 
made between the middle of August and the 
middle of October there should be. no diffi- 
culty about a supply of Mushrooms all winter. 
If the soiling of seyeral of the last-made beds 
be delayed for_two or three weeks it will ex- 
tend the season of productiveness, as though 
the spawn will work freely through the beds, 
the Mushrooms will not push through till the 
soil is placed on if the operation be not 
delayed unreasonably. If the beds in the 
open air are kept dry and comfortable they 
will produce Mushrooms after those in the 
house have ceased to be productive. 

The soil for covering the beds should be 
fresh loam of rather a sandy character, and 
should be laid on the surface of the beds from 
13 inch to 2“inehes ‘thick, and be made 
thoroughly firm*by beating with:the back of 
a spade. The finishing touch should be given 
after damping the surface over with a rvesed 
water-pot, so.as.to make-all firm and smooth. 
Thatched hurdles are. good coverings for 
open-air beds, placed, on each side so as to 
form a ridge. They throw off the water in a 


most effectual manner, In addition to the 
hurdles the beds should have a covering of 
dry litter. If the latter, next the bed, by any 
chance gets wet the spawn may run into it 


from .the bed, and —its productiveness’ be - 


injured.’ Where many beds are made the ex- 
pense of the spawn becomes a consideration. 
Many good: growers obtain’ their spawn” by 
breaking up a part of-a bed in bearing, using 
the spawn.found there for spawning other 
beds. This <isca’ very good and: avery 
economical plan. It usually takes a fortnight 
from the time the materials are collected till 
the bed is fit to make up, but in cases _of 
emergeney the beds may be made at once by 
adding more loam to the manure, blending all 
together, and making the bed as firm as pos- 
sible.» The bearing of Mushroom beds is very 
often injured by watering too freely. In the 
early stages of bearing very little water will 
be required, especially if a light covering of 
hay or litter be used’ to. check evaporation. 
A light sprinkling with the rosed-pot or the 
syringe, to soften the hard surface and per- 
mit of the young Mushrooms: forcing their 
way out, is all “the attention needed for 
several weeks after bearing begins. When 
the produce falls off in quantity a good.water- 
ing may be given with advantage, using -a 
little artificial manure in the. water. 

AiG 





“NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Celery leaves diseased.—I enclose a-leaf of | 


red. Celery which is affected with a brown 
rust or mildew -and which is ruining an 
otherwise good crop. I would like to know 
what treatment, if any, the Editor of GARDEN- 
ING would advise -to prevent or cure this 
disease in future. I notice that the disease 
is much: worse in the red Celery than in the 
white. his year has been unusually wet 
and cold, with an almost total absence of 
sunshine.—Bisnore O’HARA. 

[Your Celery has been’ attacked “bya 
fungus (Septoria pet.oselini apii), which has 
spread rapidly during the past few years, and 
is most destructive to Celery. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as you.notice any 
signs of the disease may check it to a con- 
siderable extent, or spraying with sulphide. of 
potassium may also be useful. All affected 
iants should be dug up and burned, and 
none of the refuse from the affected plants 
should be dug in or put on the rubbish-heap. 
All should be carefully collected and burned. 
Leaflet No. 5 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
dealing fully with this disease, ean be had 
post free from the Department. ] 

Onions’ diseased.—Can you kindly tell 
me what the disease is that has attacked this 
Tripoli Onion. (Giant Rocca)? As you will 
see, it starts from the outside.» The crop has 
been. got about a. fortnight, and the disease 
is showing itself in ail the bunches which are 
stored hanging on a-wall of a shed. J have 
never had anything of the sort before. ~@an 
you also tell me of any remedy? I mean for 
a future crop.—F, B. D. 

_[The Onion you send is affected with the 
disease known as Onion. scab (Vermiecularia 
circinans), which though it attacks the bulbs 
before they are pulled and harvested, does 
not make itself so apparent and ‘wreak >so 
much damage until afterwards or when they 
come to be stored. It is, unfortunately, a 
disease for which there is no known remedy, 
but you would do well to look the bulbs over 
and separate all that are sound from those 
which are tainted or diseased and store them 
elsewhere. All that are badly affected we 
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advise should’ be burnt. Further, do not on 
any account grow Onions on the same piece 
of ground for at least two seasons, and give 


it a good dressing of lime early next spring. ] 


Lettuce for spring.—The earliest Lettuces 
from the open air during the spring are 
secured from-a sowing’ made in the early 
part of September, but whether these will 
eventually become too large to winter safely 
will depend upon the state of the weather, 
as if-the autumn should turn out very mild 
the plants from the seed sown now will grow 
very rapidly, and if the winter-should prove 
severe they will be killed. To guard against 
this, two sowings should -be made, the first 
now “and: the second in about a fortnight: 
Directly the plants are large enough: prick 
them out-on rather firm ground, the position 
being open and~sunny. As a. safeguard 
against frost. in Case this should be exeep- 
tionally severe, plant a portion on a west 
border, this position. not catching the early 
morning sun after. a. severe night’s frost. 
Hicks’ Hardy White and Black seeded Brown 
Cos are the best, of the Cos section, the former 
turning in quite-a fortnight, earlier than the 
srown Cos. Of the Cabbage section, All the 
Year Round, -Hammersmith Hardy. Green, 
and Stanstead Park are the best. This last 
is a very hardy Lettuce, and if the winter 
should prove mild it keeps on growing and 
turns in very early, 


_- Onions and the Season.—In many quarters 
the present season, by reason of persistent 


rain, has been one of the worst experieneed 
for this erop for many years. Though the 
Onion-fly has not been so prevalent, mildew 
has ruined the-earlier prospects in a good 
few gardens, and ‘‘ bottle-neecked’”~ bulbs, 
with ~centre growth, are now. to be -seen 
wherever one goes. ‘‘If we could only have 
a month’s sun,’”’ said a large grower to me 
the other day, ‘‘ the erop would even now not 
be so bad.”’ It is the lack of sun-in July. that 
accounts for the poor outlook. The gene rl 
opinion amongst growers with whom TI have 
discussed. the matter is that so much amois- 
ture will militate against. the keeping “of 
Onions, especially those grown for large 
bulbs. ,-The best crops I “have.seen are 
those sown out of doors in drills, and which 
have not been thinned very mutch.: In» the 
aggregate the crops from these will be heayier 
and free from disease.—Derpy. 





Potato Colden Wonder.—TIor a number of 
years I have grown this Potato with the best 
results, and I am not surprised that in the 
Ministry's Potato trials it is one’ of the yarie- 
fies recommended. The tubers, of moderate 
size, are freely produced, and, what is of 


vital importance to a small. grower, they. 


keep well: -Of a peculiar golden or -khaki 
colour, they can easily be recognised, and in 
ny opinion attain their best flavour from 
Christmas to March; in fact, I have had 
them in splendid condition well on into May. 
They are firm and solid, and not prone to 
disease. .Golden Wonder on a sandy soil 
does better than on heavy land. I> do. not 
know a sort that keeps longer in good con- 
dition, and, if not so large as some sorts, one 
san overlook this.—DeEnrpy.” ae 


Tomatoes in pits and frames.—The cold 
weather in July and August has had a bad 
effect on these both outside and in’ frames. 
There is yet, however, time for most of the 
fruit to mature if attention is given to water- 
ing and keeping the air as dry as possible. 
In warm weather admit a little air to keep 
the atmosphere from being stagnant’ The 
foliage may be reduced: considerably and’all 
young shoots removed. I have a span-roof 
frame in which I put boxes to grow the Toma- 
toes, never letting them root through.’ I 
use spray branches to train them on. In this 
way I-have a fine crop tiat. will, if all goes 
well, ripen by mid-October.—J.-C. ; 
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ROSES. 


Rose Marjorie Bulkeley. 


THIS Roge, a fully-developed bloom and bud 
of which we figure to-day, is one that from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Rose Gruss an Teplitz.—Last 
autumn I planted two fairly large beds with 
Rose Gruss an Teplitz. They have grown, 
bloomed immensely, and I am puzzled to know 
how to treat them next year, as their branches 
full of bloom are all over the place. . Are they 
unsuitable for beds, and how should they be 


Rose Marjorie Bulkeley. 


its size should please the exhibitor. When 
shown by Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., at the 
exhibition of the National Rose Society on 
July Ist it was given a Certificate of Merit. 
When the flower is, as shown in the lower 
illustration, fully open, the colour is a flesh- 
pink, but when just opening, as in- the top 
flower, the colour. is of a creamy-yellow shade. 


pruned? Mine is a strong natuf®al Rose soil.— 
LB. 

[This Rose does not bloom very freely until 
autumn, and then, 2s you sity, its growths are 
all over the place... As a elimber for pillar, 
arch,-or old tree it is delightful, and many 
people are planting this Rose in tltis manner, 
as it provides a mass of glorious colour 


ca eR ee 


through August and September. Then, too, 
as a standard this variety is a great suecess, 
the splendid Willowy growths drooping in a 
most graceful manner. It is an excellent plan 


fo lift the plants each 4utumn, and plant 
them again in the same positions. This 


checks the exuberant growths. In spring the 
srowths are cut back to within about a foot 
of the soil, and usually each new shoot will 
bear a truss of blossom. Whenever it is seen 
that a shoot is flowerless I tie it over arch- 
like or quite low, as the appearance of the 
other growths seems to demand, and then the 
young shoots which spring out very quickly 
from the dormant eyes will produce blossoni. 
We miss a very brilliant effect in our gar- 
dens by not planting this fine Rose more asa 
hedge plant. If planted in deeply-cultivated 
soil and the growths supported by a few 
Wires there would be a glorious display in a 
year or two. It is a mistake to give this 
variety a rich soil. It is much less vigorous 
in a gravelly, shallow soil, but it would need 
replanting just the same in order to keep up 
its healthy ‘growth. ] 


Moving climbing Roses.— Owing to building 
operations I shall be obliged in. October to 
remove from a wall two climbing Roses (Mme 
3erard and Wm: Allan Richardson), both 
four years old and both 12 feet high by 10 
feet wide. They will probably be out of their 
present quarters (a wall with east aspect) 
in about a fortnight. Will you kindly tell me 
the proper treatment to secure their well: 
being?—P. -c. 


[It is unfortunate that you are obliged to 
remove the plants which have made such good 
srowth. Could you not bunch them up and 
bring them away from the wall in some way 
so that their roots are not disturbed? If, 
however, this is impossible you must see that 
they are dug up very. carefully and then 
heeled in under a north wall or hedge. sury 
the roots rather deeply and water the plants 
overhead two or three times aday. This will 
cause all the foliage to fall. Do nof replant 
until end of October. When their new POsi- 
tion is ready trench the Soil a week or two 
before repla nting. Trim over the jagged ends 
of-roots and dip them in. some liquid mud. 
AS you replant spread out roots ea refully and 
work in some fine soil, then tread very firmly. 
Do not. fill up the holes quite to the top, but 
leave a saucer-like cavity around the plants 
for a time. ‘Afford each two or three gallons 
of water when planted. Secure the growths 
to the wall. Some of them are sure to suc- 
cumb to. the winter, but you will doubtless 
find the solid wood uninjured.- It will be well 
to prune rather severely next spring if the 
Winter does not prune them for you, then 
towards autumn of next year the plants 
should send up some vigorous new wood. ] 


Roses: Autumn v. spring planting (2ose).— 
We have more than once been asked which is 
the best time to plant—in autumn or spring. 
We are in favour of autumn planting when- 
ever the soil and other conditions are favour- 
able. The latter part of October or early in 
November is an ideal time, because the soil 
gets well set about the roots, and-oftentimes 
the latter will make sufficient progress to be 
able to stand against the extra drying winds 
of winter. We all know how very quickly new 
roots form upon any plants that may have 
been laid in at this season, and it seems a 
pity not to have such as these in their per- 
manent quarters. In soils that are wet and 
heavy in spite of drainage we would prefer to 
plant in spring. But we should not have such 
soils when there is the opportunity of im- 
proving them before any planting is done. 
The drying winds of March are very trying to 
Roses that have been newly planted. This is 
the reason we prefer plants from pots when 
making up or filling in beds during spring, 
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Hardy Annuals for Winter Sowing. 


THESE need no protection, and will stand a 
great amount of frost if, as happens. in 
nature, they are sown in early autumn where 
it is intended they shall bloom. Unhappily, 
annuals are generally left until spring before 
being sown, and, beautiful as they are when 
treated thus, the growth is never so strong 
nor the flowers so numerous as when sown 
in autumn. Bleak and very exposed situa- 
tions should, of course, be’avoided as far as 
possible, otherwise the full measure of suc- 
cess could searcely be expected. 

PREPARATION OF THE sort.—The position 
selected for sowing, whether the minute 
Violet Cress ([onopsidium acaule) or Sweet 
Peas, should be dug over to at Jeast a depth 


of 8 inches, and if the soil is heavy a dress+- 


ing of ashes, leaf soil, and sand should be 
incorporated, in order to secure a friable, 
open compost, through which the heavy rains 
of winter may freely drain; Lhe surface 
should be broken down to a fine tilth, when 
the seeds may be scattered broadcast, with 
the exception of Sweet Peas, choosing a still 
day, when the soil also is in free working 
condition, for it is not conducive to success 
to sow seeds when the ground is at all sticky. 
September is a good time to sow, although 
very good results have been obtained from 
early October sowings. Thin out the seed- 
lings in due course, according to the stature 
or spread of the subject concerned. In order 
to allow for any mishap, I usually thin 
slightly in autumn and again in spring, when 
the plants are well on the move.- Judicious 
thinning is most essential, and good results 
will then follow, both plants and flowers not 
only being much larger, but the colouring of 
the flowers improved. 

Sweet PeAs.—For these I used to take out 
a trench to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, reject- 
ing any clayey or stony soil, replacing this 
with _ a rich mixture. of Joam,; leaf. soil, 
manure, and wood ashes, with excellent re- 
sults. Shortage -of labour altered all this 
laborious work, and the positions for these 
are now merely dug over, incorporating a 
good dressing of. manure, lime, and wood 
ashes, care being taken to choose a site where 
Sweet Peas have not been grown before. 
The result has been a surprise, for the Peas 
haye surpassed those on trenched ground, 
growing to a height of 11 feet, and flowering 
profusely long before the spring-sown plants. 
As I write (September 6th) the piants are 
still blooming freely. I have come to the 
conclusion that, on heavy land at least, if a 
fresh site is chosen annually a good deal of 
trenching is quite unnecessary. The Sweet 
Peas are sown here during September, and, 
except. for an occasional dusting over of soot 
to check slugs, are not interfered with until 
growth commences in spring, when the plants 
are thinned to a foot apart. For these, 10-feet 
stakes are required. 

The following is a list of other beautiful 
hardy annuals which may now be ‘sown, 
either in beds or on bare spaces between 
flowering shrubs, ete, :—Clarkias, in variety ; 
Centaurea Cyanus,~ both tall and dwarf 
kinds ; Collinsias, of which C. bicolor and C. 
grandiflora are the best; Argemone, white 
yellow Poppy-like flowers, with prickly 
foliage; Bschscholtzia ealiforniea, various 
colours; Collomia eoccinea, a Chilian plant 
producing clusters of scarlet, Bouvardia-like 
flowers ; Gilia tricolor and vartous other 
colours ; Godetias in variety—these will grow 
3 feet high and produce excellent amaterial for 
cutting ; Kaulfussia amelloides, small single 
blue flowers; Leptosiphons, in variety: 


Violet Cress (Ilonopsidium acaule), a charm- 
ing plant, not more than 2 inches in height ; 
Phacelias,.in variety ; Mignonette, in mild 
localities ; Cream Cups (Platystemon  cali- 
fornicum), a very choice yellow, Poppy-like 
flower ; Limnanthes Douglasi, fragrant, prim- 
rose-coloured flowers ; Nemophila Menziesii, 
lovely single blue flowers; Nigella, of sorts: 
Omphalodes Jinifolia, glaucous foliage ; Pop- 


- pies, in variety; Silene Armeria, spice-scented 


pink flowers. 

This list might be greatly extended, but the 
above comprise most of the choicest kinds, 
and serves to show the wealth of variety, at 
our disposal for autumn sowing, 

Sussex. BH. MARKHAM. 


Clematis Sieboldi. 

THIS. is a variety of C. florida, a. Chinese 
species which gives its name to a group of 
varieties and hybrids characterised by: their 
early flowering. ‘Lhe various -sorts included 
in the C, florida group may be deciduous or 
sub-evergreen, according to the variety and 
the severity of the winter, for those that re- 
tain their leaves one-year may lose them the 
following winter if the weather is severe. 
They grow quite 12 feet high, and are excel- 
lent subjects for planting at the base of a 
small-growing tree’ over which they’ can 
ramble at will. They~are also useful for 
clothing arbours or pergolas, and are seen to 
better advantage in ‘such positions than when 
nailed to a wall.. As a rule, the flowers are 
produced in June and early July, and upon 
ho account must varieties of this group be 
pruned in .February, as is usual with the 
lanuginosa and Jackmani varieties ; in fact, 
it is advisable to _Jeave them unpruned. In 
the yariety under notice the flowers” are 
usually semi-double, the centre purple and 
the outer parts white. By reason of this 
distinct colouring it has been called bicolor, 
a name which some authorities consider the 
eorrect one, although Sieboldi appears to be 
he accepted name in the trade. Plant in 
good loamy soil in a position where the roots 
and base of the stem are shaded from hot 
sun, but where the branches can ascend and 
obtain full sunlight. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phloxes failing.—I should be glad to know 
what disease is attacking a bed of Phloxes, 
which are all more or less in the same state 
as the specimens I enclose... They seem to 
begin to. die from the’ root. The bed faces 
west, and has slight shade from the morning 
sun. A row of:Gladioli at the back seems to 
be also diseased in some cases, Specimen en- 
closed.—B. M. D. 

[No specimen of the Phlox reached us, and 
without seeing the disease we could not say 
what is wrong. To-day probably it.would be 
too late even to give an approximately cor- 
rect idea of what is wrong, and it were better 
that such specimens be sent much éarlier in 
the season. It may be, as it not infrequently 
is, that the soil conditions are wrong, that 
the plants are old or suffering from malnu- 
trition or something akin, hence such par- 
ticulars as these would be most helpful in 
forming an opinion. Phloxes in heavy and 
light soils often behave quite differently, and 
varieties also vary, Cultural errors, too, are 
responsible for much in these plants, and 
very old specimens, whose rootstock is of a 
woody nature, need catering for specially: if 
you will give us these particulars and send 4 
specimen—not a little scrap—we will do our 
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best to help you. The Gladiolus is blind, but 
vhether from weakness of bulb (corm) or 
error of cultivation we have no data for de- 
termining. If, however, the scrap sent re- 
presents a ‘“‘ spike,’ weakness is obviously 
largely responsible for the blindness. ] 

The white Snake’s Head.—A good group of 
the white Snake’s Head (Fritillaria Meleagris 
aba) is always admired in the border, rock, 
or wild garden in early summer. It is 


reasonable in price, and a dozen or so bulbs’ 


planted about 8 inches apart will form quite 
a nice little group. These and other Fritil- 
larias should be planted Ss early as they can 


be obtained, as the tubers suffer by being | 


kept out of the soil. I like to plant about 
2 inches deep. While a moist soil is prefer- 
able, if is not essential.—DuMFrriks. 


Papaver umbrosum.—This is-a hardy an- 


nual or biennial, according to the time at 
which the seeds are sown. The finest plants 
are from awtumn-sown seeds, but if seeds 
are sown in -March or April in’ the open 
good plants can be had for blooming the same 
season. Seedlings raised in May come iin later, 
and in some localities this is safer than early 


sowing. -As a ,rule,. autumn, and self-sown 
_ seedlings stand. the winter, but since coming 


to my present home, upwards of fifteen years 
ago, the self-cown seedlings have been almost 
totaly destroyed in two severe winters. It 
is a great Joss when sueh happens, as these 
self-sown plants are finer than those which 
have been transplanted.—S. ARNoT?. : 

Eriopbhylum czespitosum.—I . think. this is 
better known as Bahia lanata, De Candolle’s 
name for the plant, although Dougias’s title 


of Hriophyllum cmespitosum. has the recog-. 


nised claim. -It-is quite a good rdckery or 
border plant, and one, too, we do not see 
eyery day in gardens. J like it better in the 
rock garden than the border, as it is of more 
trailing habit than is always suitable for a 
flower border, although if may be used there 
with quite good effect. It forms. a clump of 
pretty silvery leaves and a wealth of golden, 
Daisy-like flowers of fair size. Its height is 
about a foot, subject, of course,-to its being 


dwarfer when allowed to trail over a_stone - 


or ihe soil.. It does not like a -wet season, 
and if not growing over-a_stone is liable-to 
haye some of its branches and foliage spoiled 
by damp. It comes from 
America, and is hardy, as a rule, in our gar- 
dens, except in cold districts. ~It is easily 
raised from seeds; or may be propagated by 
division. or cuttings. This Hriophyllum is-a 
lover of dry soil and plenty of sun, and if 
given these will flower for some time. . E 

Ostrowskya magnifica.—Mr. Arnott’s ncte 
concerning -Ostrowskya magnifica, tn. the 
issue of August 28, reflects my own experience 
with this very fine Bellflower. I have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to establish it, but in- 
variably without suecess. It is one of those 
disappointing subjects which do well in one 
distriet, but which refuse to grow in.others. 
Although the experience is not general m this 
district, I have had very much the same 


trouble with Inearvillea Delavayi 4nd Roim-. 


neya Coulteri, plants which in most gardens 
are by no means difficult. The moist, relax- 
ing, atmospheré which prevails during the 
average winter may bave something -to do 
with these failures, but I cannot, from Jack 
of data, be positive as to this. In the case of 
O. magnifica, I have had a certain amount of 
success in raising seedlings in a cold frame. 
These were transplanted satisfactorily, but 


perished before they reached the flowering 


size. In lifting plants of some size from nur- 
series, I fancy that the inevitable injury to 


the long roots may account for the failures - 


in a proportion of the cases where O. mag- 
nifica is not a success ; but, be that as it may, 
the plant can only be described as disappoint- 
ing 
McGurroc, Balmae. 


North-West. 


in the’ South-West of Scotland.—W. 
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+. Canker in Melons. — 


Asa rule; canker does not show itself before 
the plant is carrying fruit, and the cultivator 
may not be aware of its presence until after a 
somewhat lengthened spell of dull weather. 
‘The sun suddenly bursts forth, causing a total 
‘collapse of the plant and consequent loss of 
the crop. Canker in Melons is not always 
due to the same cause any more than is shank- 
ing in Grapes, but one of its most fertile 
Sources, especially in early houses insuffi- 
ciently heated, is a too low night temperature 
combined with a stagnant atmosphere, strong, 
rank growth also being more susceptible to 
the malady than that which is. opposite in 
character. © Careless ventilating, by which 
large volumes of cold air are admitted sud- 
denly, the application of too cold. water to 
the roots, allowing the same to come into 
contact with the base of the stems, excessive 
overhead syringings, especially on dull, sun- 
less afternoons, and a consequent wet foliage 
at nightfall, are all frequent causes, either 
direetly or indirectly, of this most virulent 
disease. In order to guard against it, Melon- 
seed should always be sown in loam pure 
and simple, and firm: potting should always 
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fo the roots at a lower temperature than 80 
degs., and as these tropical subjects are not 
so partial to the syringé as many people 
- seem to imagine, its use should not be in- 
. dulged in, save only in the finest weather, 
| -and-even then in strict moderation. In 

~~ PLantinc, the mounds or ridges of soil 
should be made quite firm, and the collars of 
, the plants be well elevated above the level of 
the soil. If the plants are in fairly close 
_ proximity to the hot-water pipes so much the 
better, as the heat from these disperses all 
superfluous moisture, and sé prevents it from 
settling at the base of the stem. ‘Surrounding’ 
- the stems with a pliable piece of zine or tin, 
filling in+the intervening space with small 
' pieces of chareoal, is also a. good preventive. 
~ No stimulant should be given till. the crop 
tells upon the vitality of the plant, after 
which gross growth need not be apprehended. 
-The growths which start from the base of the 
leaves between the ground and _ the trellis 
should not be stopped back too closely, especi-- 
ie ally if the plants are strong, and pinching 
with the finger and thuinb is preferable to 
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at ‘the use of the knife, as, the pores of. the . 


wounds being thereby closed, air is excluded, 
and cankerous attacks warded off.-  ~ 

When the disease appears, the best. plan is 
to mix common stone lime and powdered 
charcoal in equal proportions, and rub it well 
' into the affected parts with the finger. and 
thumb. ‘This process should be repeated day 
~ by day, allowing no moisture from the syringe 
~ to come into contact with the wound. This 
composition will eventually form a -hard 
crust, and finally destroy all cankerous mat- 
ter. ‘This old remedy has often been ridi- 
- culed, but those who have proved its efficacy, 
as Ihave done, will not readily discard it. 
- The common mistake is ‘in using builder’s 
__ lime instead of stone lime. Be OR eS 
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: Wall Trees. 


_TnEsr should be again looked over, and where 
_ there are any shoots that require securing in 
position this ought to be done without further 
_ delay, so that no harm happens to them. Trees 
‘that have made lateral growths should have 
__ them removed that the fruit may have the full 
benefit of all. the sun and air. It is seldom 
after this date that back buds push, therefore 
in the case of Apples, Pears, and Plums the 
-breastwood may be cut back to two eyes, 
which will save much labour in winter. 
pruning. In doing this be careful to make a 
clean cut and not to injure the leaf of the 
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top bud, or the spur will die off. Plums grow- 
-ing on heavy soil usually make strong growth 
unless pinching is resorted to early in the 
season, and where this has not received dué 
attention it would be far better to shorten 
the young shoots now than to leave them till 
winter, when, if severe weather follows after 
pruning, gumming often sets in and so ruing 
the trees. Pears are now swelling fast.~ In 
order that the fruit may have the full benéfit 
of the sun and be assisted by the radiation 
from the walls, all superfluous shoots should 
be removed. In doing this pay strict atten- 
tion to the future welfare of the trees, for if 
any leaves be removed that support prominent 
buds such will fail to swell next spring, and 
may, therefore, spoil their Shape by causing 
dead spurs. Cordons against walls that have 
filled their allotted space will need special 
care in this respect, that those buds which 
are to supply flowers next season may be fully 
developed. It is an easy matter to remove a 
shoot from a’ tree, but the operator should 


‘ thoroughly understand the consequence of so 


doing, as in many instances much harm re- 
sults therefrom, whereas by -a judicious 
thinning out of the spurs, that. the foliage 
may not be too crowded, the buds become far 
better developed and finer fruit is obtained. 
If anyone will take the trouble to notice the 
buds on a young growth that is well matured 
he cannot fail to observe that they are much 
more plump than those on spurs where the 
leaves are so thick that the air cannot reach 
them. 





e ° e 
Fruit Grading and Packing. 

Ir fruit is intended for the market it should 
be carefully graded. In this respect foreign 
competitors have hitherto set an example 
which British producers would do well to fol- 
low, as grading is a material assistance to 
Selling value of both fruit and vegetables. 
One general rule applicable to all fruits is 
that they should never, if possible, be gathered 
when they are wet,. especially if they have 
to be packed for a long journey. The fruit 
should first be carefully spread on a table 
or bench slightly sloping and at convenient 
height for the operator. The soft fruits should 
be conveyed to the sorting room in sballow 
trays or baskets, so that they can be graded 
direct without turning them out. A certain 
amount of sorting can be done by experienced 
hands at the time of gathering, thus saving 
further handling, which should jn all eases be 
reduced to the smallest possible limit. 

Points to be remembered in classifying the 
best fruits are (1) freedom from injuries and 
blemishes; (2) good uniform size and shape; 
(5) colour; (4) high quality with ripeness. 
The first two points are essential to higher 
class fruits, and no defective, distorted, or 
undersized samples should be’ included in the 
leading grades on any. account. The con- 
sideration of quality is worthy of special 
notice. It has a particular value in the fruits 
intended for dessert and even: in some in- 
tended for cooking or preserving, such as 
Apples, Red Currants, Gooseberries, and 
Strawberries. A richly-coloured sample even 
of moderate size will often possess a higher 
market value than a larger and duller sample 
provided always that it is free from defects. 
For example, Cox’s Orange Pippin may be 
sold in two grades, one large and dull or 
greenish yellow and the other’ a size smaller 
but with the best colour, in which case the 
latter would command the higher price. This 


-is true of many other fruits with a eharac- 


teristic colour. Given high quality with ripe- 
ness, mere size may be a secondary eonsidera- 
tion, provided the fruits are in perfect condi- 
tion and free from defects., >This is most 
noticeable in the case of small packages of 
dessert fruits, including the finest Pears, 
Plums of the Greengage type, ripe Cherries, 
Peaches, and Nectarines. 

For the most part, however, the fruit 


grader is coneerned where the specimens are 
sound and of good form, with varidtions in 
size. Each grade must be made as‘uniform 
ag possible, Under good guidance, Wwith a 
quick eye and some practice, a picker will 
soon learn to select the various sizes rapidly. 
One of the easiest fruits for grading quickly 
is the Apple, the sizes being chosen according 
to variety and grade. Occasionally four well- 
marked grades may be obtained, but. three 
grades are more common and in some cases it 
is only possible to obtain two. A difference 
of quarter-inch in diameter will constitute a 
well-marked grade. The same applies to 
Pears, but as a larger proportion of these are 
used for eating than for cooking they are 
better adapted for small packages and repay 
the greatest attention in securing uniformity. 
One grade usually provides several qualities 
and it generally pays best to sell in*two or 
three grades. Only those rejected in the 
selecting process should be disposed of in 
bulk. When large crops from old. orchard 
trees are being graded, a few dozen of the 
finest fruits carefully packed raise the total 
returns considerably. Plums for cooking 
should be sorted into two or three grades, the 
Jargest fruit commanding the best’ market. 
A good medium-size is in demand for bottling 
and the smaller size for-ordina ry cooking or 
preserving. The same method is folloaved 
for dessert Plums and Cherries. 

For packing the following general prin- 
ciples should be observed, Only perfectly 
sound fruit should be used. Packing must be 
firm without crushing, and the best elastic, 
odourless materials employed for the purpose. 
All choice and ripe fruits should be packed 
-in small quantities. 

eee hy ae er 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Morello Cherries —All the fruits having 
been gathered the necessary pruning should 
now be done. The Morello Cherry needs 
different pruning from that given the Sweet 
Cherry, and should be treated in this respect 
somewhat like the Peach. This consists in 
cutting out all the old fruiting-wood that ean 
be spared and saving young shoots that will 
produce the best fruits next year. Tf tan y. 
of the main branches are unhealthy, these 
should be cut clean out and the space filled 
in with young shoots. Train the branches 
thinly to allow the young shoots to ripen and 
develop their fruit-buds. If this be done now 
very little pruning will be necessary in the 
Winter, the principal work then being to 
loosen and cleanse the trees. One advantage 
in pruning as soon as the fruit is cleared and 
while the leaves are still on the trees is that 
the operator will not be so likely to tie in too 
much growth. At least six inches should be 
left between the shoots. After the work is 
finished thoroughly cleanse the trees, and if 
the roots are dry give a good soaking of 
water.—_I". W. G. 

Raspberry canes.—Ay soon as picking is 
finished let the canes which have borne the 
crop of the current year be cut clea nly out and 
removed. This is advisable for two reasons; 
firstly, because the vigour is concentrated in 
the young canes greatly to their benefit, and, 
second, because the work can be done in a 
more cleanly, and consequently in a more ex- 
peditious, way at this time than will be the 
case later, when the soil is soft and the canes 
by reason of decaying leaves are clammy and 
unpleasant to handle. After removing these 
spent canes the young suckers ought to be 

thinned to a certain extent in order to permit 
of the sun and air assisting in maturing those - 
left. 

Old Currant and Gooseberry bushes. Grub 
up all these without delay and determine on 
and get in hand the site of the new plantation. 
In the case of Black Currants it is necessary 
to obtain a guarantee of immunity from * big 
bud,” and in the ease of Gooseberries a simi- 
lar warranty is necessary in respect of 
American mildew. 
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. THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Cinerarias.—Where these are grown out- 
side, under the shade of a north wall, in 
their early stages of growth, which treat- 
ment suits them well, the plants, now that 
the nights are getting cooler, will be best 
moved into a frame or pit, so that when 
necessary they can be kept slightly warmer, 
as well as protected from heavy rains. A 
keen look out should be kept for eaterpillars 
and the leaf miner, both of which prove so 
destructive to the foliage. The plants should 
also be examined for aphis. The best remedy 
for their destruction is vaporising the plants 
in the evening. Shift later batches into their 
flowering pots and grow them on under cool 
and moist conditions. 

Zonal Pelargoniums which have hitherto 
been standing outside on a firm base to under- 
go a thorough ripening of the wood, should 
be moved into a light, airy greenhouse, where 
they may remain until they cease blooming, 
towards the end of the -year. These are, 
ofttimes troubled - with caterpillars, which 
should be diligently sought for and destroyed. 
Prick off recently raised Calceolarias into 
pans or boxes, and keep them cool and 
shaded from direct sunshine in a cold pit or 
frame with nioist surroundings. 

Hardy fruits.—Give attention to the re- 
moval of old fruiting wood in Peach and 
Nectarine trees on walls. As this has now 
served its purpose, and is of no further 
account, it is much better cut-out, thus 
letting the young or current season’s wood 
have the benefit of more space and air to 
assist in its maturation. The mulch should 
also be removed from the alleys, particu- 
larly that Jying over the roots of late 
varieties, as this in a measure will tend to 
accelerate the ripening of the fruits under 
present weather conditions. This is also a 
good time to look over Apricot trees and per- 
form what-spur pruning may be-necessary in 
established and older trees, as_its effects are 
far more beneficial and much less injurious 
when it is carried out now. Preparations for 


the lifting and transplanting of the three 
foregoing named fruits early next month 


should be made; also for the partial lifting 
towards the end of the present.smonth of the 
roots only, to check exuberant growth and in- 
duce fruitfulness. In -=both.= cases™ the 
addition of some good fibrous loam, fortified 
with lime rubble and wood ashes, to the 
staple, for placing around or in close vicinity 
to the roots, is another matter that should 
not be overlooked. Again, the present is a 
good opportunity for digging, carting, and 
stacking a supply of loam for future re- 
quirements. ; 
Potatoes should be lifted and allowed to 
become dry by a few hours’ exposure before 
storing them. Where it can be done, lay the 
tubers out thinly and subject them. to. a close 
scrutiny at frequent. intervals with the 
object of detecting and removing such as may 
exhibit signs of disease. The sorting out of 
seed-sized tubers can then be done later, or 
during inclement weather. Make the final 
planting of Christmas Drumhead. Cabbage, 
and as soon as the plants. begin to make 
growth dress the ground with sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of.1 .0z. per sq. yard. 
Push on with the moulding of Celery, which, 
as a result of the cool and moist climatic 
conditions, is making rapid growth, and 
should, when ready for-use, be exceptionally 
tender and good. The great thing is to-seize 
opportunities when the- weather is dry for 
carrying it out. Soil containing many worms 
or slugs should, after breaking it down to a 
fine’ condition, have a little soot or salt 
scattered over: it. before.placing it to the 
plants. Do Wie 


Midland Counties, 


Late Grapes.—The dull weather lately ex- 
perienced has not been favourable to the 
finishing of late Grapes. Every effort should 
be made to get the latest Grapes to ripen 
perfectly. This is an absolute necessity if 
intended to be kept a long time before. they 
are cut. Ventilation must now be attended 
to with great care, and the temperature in 
the vinery must not be allowed to drop below 
60 degs. until the Grapes. are quite ripe. 
Watering also needs to be done very care- 
fully. On’ no account shouid the borders be 
made sodden, and when water is applied it 
should be of the same temperature as the 
atmosphere of the house. 

Melons now require more attention to cul- 
tural details than earlier in the season. 
Plants carrying fruits approaching the ripen- 
ing stage need a minimum temperature of 
70 degs. The plants require very careful 
watering, and stimulants must not be used so 
freely as hitherto, while syringing (except in 
very bright weather) should be discontinued 
and the walls and paths in the house damped 
oceasionally “instead. When the fruits com- 
mence to ripen, the water supply must be 
very gradually lessened. The atmosphere 
should also be kept. quite dry, leaving the 
top ventilators open a little, day and night. 

Poinsettias.—A batch of plants that have 
been growing in a cool pit will now be trans- 
ferred to an intermediate-house, in which they 
will later on develop their bracts. They are 
afforded an atmospheric temperature of from 
5D degs. to 60 degs. and are watered with 
great care. Weak applications of Clay’s 
fertiliser alternated with manure-water are 
occasionally afforded them. > 

Freesias.—These have started into growth 
and the covering material has been removed. 
The plants are exposed to all the light and 
air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, and 
when the cooler weather sets in they will be 
removed to a. shelf in a light, well-ventilated 
house. Watering must be done with great 
eare, for Freesias are very impatient of too 
much moisture, rarely succeeding well if this, 
happens. AS support becomes necessary, pro- 
vide neat stakes. The plants require to be 
kept growing steadily, but at no time must 
they be subjected to excessive heat. An at- 
mospherie temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
is quite sufficient during the winter. 

Vegetables generally are very plentiful and 
of first-rate quality. Every — precaution 
should be taken to guard the crops against 
arly frosts; which may occur at any time 
now. Therefore, it is advisable to have every- 
thing in readiness for affording protection. 
French Beans which are bearing well should 
be protected, in order that the crop, which 
might otherwise be lost in a single night, may 
be preserved for some considerable time. to 
come. Cold frames containing Beans should 
now be kept closed, except in the hottest part 
of the day, when sufficient air should be ,ad- 
mitted. to keep the. Beans from. damping. 
Vegetable Marrows should also be protected. 

Lettuces raised from seed sown in August 
are ready for transplanting into cold- pits 
and frames. The soil should be raised to 
within 15 inches of the glass and made 
moderately firm before the plants-are put. in. 
Where cold frames are available there need 
be little difficulty in-maintaining a supply of 
salads throughout the winter. Damping is 
most to be feared in Lettuces “during -the 
winter, therefore sufficient space must be 
allowed between the plants? The ‘dights 
should be left off the frames as Jong as-the 
weather is. favourable, but if wet weather 
occurs they should be replaced, allowing free 
ventilation both at the top, and. bottom of 
the pit. . HW. <G: 
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Scotland. - 


Tomatoes in pots.—<As there is a likelihood 
that the house in which Tomatoes have been 
grown in pots may be required:on short notice 
for the accommodation of plants: now. in 
frames, no good-end is attained by keeping 
the plants much longer? “fhe remaining fruits 
may, therefore, be cut, and if these be laid on 
a- sunny-shelf in the house they will soon 
ripen up. Certainly the skins will be a trifle 
thicker than they would have been had the 
fruits been ripened on the plants, but the 
flavour: will not’ suffer appreciably. . After 
clearing out the plants and-pots let the house, 
Avoodwork,. iron, and glass be. thoroughly 
washed down, and. should there have been 
even but slight traces of the white fly 
(Alepirodes), when the house is empty burn 
small quantity of surphur init. This, of course, 
must not be done should the house accommo- 
date plants: of* ia permanent nature, as the 
fumes of sulphur are deadly fo all life. In 


such a-ease, when the house is damp after 


washing, a free vaporising will probably ae- 
count for any insects which may have escaped 
from the serubbing. The white fly is not 
easily exterminated, 


Autumn work in the vegetable garden.— - 


Clear off as fast. as possible: all spent vege- 
tables: Pea haulm, Bean straw, and the like. 
The manure question. becomes acute—that is, 
so-far as supplies from the farmyard are in 
question. Those who (like myself) have been 
fortunate enough to secure a good quantity 
ought to press for delivery, in order that, 
while the weather is settled and the walks 
are hard, as much of the manure as possible 
may be wheeled to the quarters upon whieh 
it will be needed at a later date. Deuild it in 
a square heap in-order that the good qualities 
may not escape by evaporation as would be the 
case were the manure laid out.in barrowfuls. 
Grub out any exhausted Currant or ~Goose- 
berly bushes without delay, and determine 
upon and get in land the site of the proposed 
new plantation, “In the ecaSe of Black Cur- 
rants, it is necessary to obtain a guarantee of 
immunity from * big bud,” And in the case of 
Gooseberry busics a similar warranty is 
necessary. Continue to earth-up Celery as 
oeceasion requires, and draw a little soil to the 
stems of Leeks. Remove a few of the bottom 
leaves from the earliest Brussels Sprouts in 
order that a free circulation ef air may -be 
maintained among the plants. See, to the 
proper ripening off-of Onions which have been 
pulled, by turning them from time to time 
and exposing them to the sun. A celd-frame 
ought how to be prepared for, and filled with, 
Parsley from the seedlings sown sometime 
ago. <All the work of the Kitchen garden to 
whieh it is possible to attend at this season 
ught to be pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
Woocdiand walks and shrubberies.—The wet 
season has entailed more work than is cus- 
tomary both in woodland walks and among 
shrubberies. If, therefore, time permits.of it, 
a final cleaning may be done at this time, 
and so long as tle weather is suitable for-that 
kind of work. If thoroughly done now, or at 
an-early date, this tidying will suffice to keep 
things in o1der-throughout the winter. 
Herbaceous borders.—The improved weather 
conditions have ‘been reflected in the borders 
of perennial plants which are now, despite a 
certain tendency to Yankness in Some in- 
stances, very attractive. The various forms 
of Kniphofias hegin. to ‘show -up well and 
Michaelmas Daisies 
some of these in advance of their usual time. 
Statices, Erigerons, | Eryngiums, *. Drades- 
eantias,. Helianthtses, Rudbeckias, Thulas, 
and many. other things are very bright, and 
the admixture of hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlins, efe., will keep the borders 
gay until frosts intervene: © Where the 
equinoctial gales of autumm are generally -de- 
structive a litfle support to the faller-growing 
subjects will be of service. W. MeGurroc. 
. Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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You can erect 
this Greenhouse 
in 90 minutes. 


This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you 
in sections—glazed, painted, and complete in every 
detail—everything so accurately fitted (even bolt holes 
ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect 
and have it ready for occupation. The parts fit 
together almost as easily as a sectional bookcase. 





The illustrations show: (1) No. 49a, Greenhouse in actual use. 
(2) The sections of one half of the house put together. (3) The 
constructional units of the other half of the house, forming one side, 
half of roof, and one end. 


It is advisable to set the House on a 44-inch brick footing, or we 
can supply tarred sleepers at extra cost. 





This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures— 
sturdy strength and splendid finish—given by the best of sound selected 
materials, built up by skilled Craftsmen—the only kind of buildings 
which give convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 


_ Write for List of Garden Frames & Small Greenhouses. 


“Boulton e Paul 2. 


WORKS and HEAD OFFICES: NORWICH. 
London Address: 135-7, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery 
Ranges, Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., 
of all descriptions, with requisite accessories, 


No. 49a. — Small Greenhouse. 





Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. (other sizes made). Painted 
_~ two coats. Glazed with 15 oz. glass. 


Ready for immediate delivery. Carriage Paid 
to stations in England and Wales. 











































































BAND WovwW 
STICKS Lie : ; HAND RU ? i Ss 
AND GREENHOUS DOORS, | it you eaureasen || HUTS NOW with 
SEED BARS. WINDOWS 1 or 2, or we will work j : 
quantities to any 
; carriage pie & JOINERY | simpte special design, FOR STORES, OS i CO 
BOXESv bu ase tela MANU- no extra charge. POTTING 
This full size20/-100ft. | FACTURERS peer AND PROTECT 
ns ala or £9 10s. Od. 1,000ft. 2 : 5 
GARDEN £92 10s. Od. 10,000ft. PLYWOOD GREENHOUSE FACTORIES. tee at hae 2 CROP Ss 
; Bars about I}in. wide MERCHANTS, STAGING. I} Prices for 
- instead of 3in. 40% Laths same size, 4 Be-ere Ging: Bsc ater CATERPI LLARS 
LIGHTS less. Ditto 2in. Sie 887, planed. ‘all. round making to zeny shape. a 
6ft. by 4ft. .. 19/- instead of 3in. 25% Pennywell square, same price as Small TINS, for 15 to 20 trees 2s. 6d. each. 
» glazed... 42’ less. y : bars. | SECOND- Paper Bands for above, 6d. per packet. 
», frame BO | 2} lb. TINS e ne -» 8s. 6d. each. 
Ne tel si Le Second-hand Timber, B R ISTO L. State if it makes any | HAND Paper Bands for above, 28. per packet, 
Gariee oat Roofing, Iron, Felts, difference shallow re-  }}| AND NEW From Seedsmen, lronmongers, &c. 
= bates as sketch for 
Sash bara, seed and bed putty only, or | Sole Maunufacturers— 
: E. ; 
tatoo stvost = || HUTS any size, | PARC MIN MINE: \ “sospes venice: 1’ ROOFING | mcboucatt sBros., cta., 
t:mber, woodwork. aze ashes, y 
BeGit, Apnioral Doorsand | Tron, Ruberoid, 66/68 Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
gk DESIGN No. 1° Government Wheels. DESIGN No.2 | JMEFR WiNDows. 





-AUTO - SHREDS — The King of Fumigants. 


Certain death to all Insect peats 
infesting plants: under gloss. 
The only Fumigant recognised 
to kill Leaf Mining Maggot, 
White Fly, and all other pests. 
No. 1 box, sufficient for 10,000 
cubic feet, 4/6 each; ‘double 
strength for tender and ordi- 


The ‘‘Handy Suet.” 


Shredded “‘Atora” pours from the 
box, and each tiny particle mixes 


evenly with the flour. 
good cooking easy. 


This makes 


eens 
SE ET IE a eT aT a Se a 


BARGATE ROCK 


In slabs for Antique Garden Paths, Wa'ls, Ponds, etc, 
0/- ton, free on rail, 


ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINT 


In dark colours only. Lasts 8tol0 years. Does not 
peel, crack, or blister, 
25/= per gallon packed and carr. paid. Cash with order, 


GAMMON & SMITH, Petersfield, HANTS. 


nary plants. No. 2 box, suffi- 
cient for 10,000 cubic feet, 3/6 
each; for ordinary plants only. 
No. 3 box, sufficient for 1,000 
feet, 9d. each. -No. 4 box, 
sufficient for 2,500 ‘feet, 1/3 
each ; double strength for tender 
and ordinary planta. 





‘ATORA 


refined beef Suet is the ‘‘ best of the 
beef.” It ensures nutriment, delicate 
, flavour and lightness in cakes, pies 

Original Patentees :— ahd pu d dings. 
W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Sold by all Grocers. SHREDDED for Puddings 
Ltd.,{ 48 and Pastry. In BLOCKS for Frying and Cookinz. 


Hackney, London, N,E. 8. 


Cheapest and Best 
Flower Pots in the Market. 


MILLIONS IN STOCK. 
Write for prices to 


THE ROYAL POTTERIES, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 





GROUND 
NO APPARATUS REQURED 
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National Dahlia Society. 
SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1920. 
THe annual exhibition of this Society, held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall on the above 
date, in conjunction with the ordinary fort- 
nightly gathering of the latter, while good 


from many standpoints, cannot be said to- 


have yet reattained its pre-war standard. 
This was true both as to its extent as a whole 
and the lack of entries in the competitive 
classes. That the Dahlia has lost ground in 
popular esteem we do not for a moment be- 
lieve, few summer-flowering subjects, indeed, 
being more freely admired. Improvements 
in the race, too, are noticeable, the serious 
efforts that are being nade to ensure greater 
garden effect with flower-heads, held aloof on 
rigid, self-supporting footstalks, proving this. 
Moreover, the Dahlia has. no peer among 
stately garden flowers, whether for ornament 
or display; henee, even~ in the exhibition 
arena, it must sooner-or later occupy its old- 
time place. 
nothing but praise, and in all probability in 
no previous exhibition has a higher standard 
of general excellence prevailed. The Pom- 
yon, Collarette, and single forms demon- 
strated refinement throughout, the Star and 
Decorative varieties playing their part in no 
uncertain way. $ 

Following are-brief particulars of the more 
important exhibits. In the open class for 
Cactus Dahlias Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, had things much their 
own way. In that for eighteen varieties, 
distinct, six blooms of each, no other com- 
petitor came forward, the firm being awarded 
a Gold Medal for a really superb lot. Some 
of the finest sorts’ were Magnet (white), Em- 
peror (red), Peerless (yellow), Mrs: Margaret 
Stredwick (charming pink), and the orange- 
fawn-coloured F. W. Fellowes. Messrs. Stred- 
wick were also awarded the Gold Medal for 
the best Cactus Dahlia in the show, their 
beautiful new white Silverhill Park being 
selected for this high honour. The~ Messrs 
Stredwick also carried off the Silver Medal 
offered for the second best Cactus variety 
shown, the self yellow Miss Hasnip being 
chosen. This firm also excelled in the class 
for twenty-four Cactus forms, distinct, show- 
ing, in addition to those already named, 
Grace Kemp, Superb, Emperor, and others. 
Here again the highest excellence prevailed. 
Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, Birmingham, was 
second, his Bizarre, Patriot, Irresistible, and 
Hlfin being among his best. In the two. fol- 
lowing classes for twelve and six blooms of 
Cactus varieties respectively, Mr. Woolman 
was in the winning place, staging a fine Mrs. 
M.‘Stredwick in the latter class. In the gar- 
den Cactus elass Messrs. J. Gheal and Sous. 
Crawley, exeelled, twelve varieties, distinct. 
six stems of each*being required. —§ Empire. 
Mauve Queen, F. W. Fellowes, and Mary 
Purnier were some of those. staged. Messrs. 
Cheal were also in the place of honour for 
twenty-four Pompons, distinct, in. sprays of 
ten, for a like number of singles and similar 
conditions, and for six Paony-flowered varie- 
ties, distinet, six of each, showing admirably 
throughout. In the Pompon. class, Trene. 
Glow, Madeline, SyIphs Rufus, and Daisy 
were noted ; in the singles, Enid, W. Parrott. 
Kitty, Leonie, Winona, and Lilian we selected 
as among the more charming and_ distinct. 
Mr. J. <A. Jarretf,°> Annersley, led “in the 
class for wwiniature Cactus varieties, also that 
for Deeorative Dahlias, having in the latter 
Annersley. Darkie. Warneford. (very fine 
white), and the yellow Stability. 


AMATEURS’ SECTION. : 


No exhibitor staged twenty-four show 6” 
Cactus Dahlias, Mr. R. Burgin, Bedford, 
faking the first prize for a dozen distinct, 


For the’ flowers shown we have . 
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though until exhibitors learn to clearly name 
their exhibits we refrain from an endeavour 
fo interpret them. The flowers were excel- 
lent, the naming was not. Mr. Charles 
Luckin, Pulborough, was first for six, having 
good Goldsmith, Lord Salisbury, and others. 
Yor nine Cactus Dahlias, nine varieties dis- 
tinct, in bunches of three, for which the Gold 
Dean Memorial Medal, presented by Messrs. 
Stredwick, and three pounds were the first 
prize, the dual, honour was awarded to Mr. 
G. I. E. Pryor, Preston, Hitchin. Gigantic 
Mrs. A. Harvey and Mrs. D. B. Grane (white) 
were notable. Mr. Pryor.also led in the class 
for twelve distinct. ~ Mr. -H. Brown, Luton, 
was successful in the classes for twelve varie- 
ties of Pompon Dahlias in bunches of six, 
also for six varieties in like number. In the 
former Nerissa, Nora Reynolds, Darkest of 
All, Glow, and Phoebe were shown. Mr. 
3rown also led in the class for singles, having 
Klondyke, Sunset, Princess. of Wales, and- 
Fred Brown, and in the ~ Collarette 
class, Mr. Jarrett being first for Pzreony- 
flowered varieties, and for. small decora- 
tive or miniature flowered «sorts. Only 
two tables were shown, the first prize being 
awarded to Mr. A. Brown, Grange Road, 
Leagrave, Beds., for an arrangement in which 
the single varieties Sunset and Fuga San 
were admirably arranged, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
who was second, employing Star Dahlias in 
pink and white shades, with Prunus and 
Asparagus as accompaniments. ‘The Cory 
Cup was not awarded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


—_—— 





Roses failing (Amatewr).—The Roses you 
name should, if they were planted in pro- 
perly-prepared soil, eut back in spring and 
well looked after during the summer in the 
way of keeping the growths clean and free 
from insects, and, above all, supplying the 
roots with water as often as was necessary, 
which, in such a summer as that experienced 
last year, would be frequently, they should 
have made splendid growth. We think, froin 
the tenor of your note, that the foregoing 
remarks will no doubt explain or help you to 
elucidate the cause of your failure. The 
varieties you name are all good and vigorous 
growers, although H. Dickson is not quite 
suitable for growing against a wall. Alister 
Stella Gray, although not so deeply coloured, 
is a more vigorous grower than W. A. 
Richardson and flowers in great profusion. 
The Tea-scented Rose Homer is also a strong 
vrower and produces an abundance of its 
pretty pale pink or- blush-white blooms. 
Mme. A. Carriere is another vigorous Rose, 
the “flowers pure white and sweet-scented. 
Bardou Job, the flowers of which are erim- 
son, semi-double, and deliciously scented, 
comes under the same eategory.~ Climbing 
Caroline Testout we can also recommend, and 
the same with regard {o Tausendschon and 
Mrs. W. H. Flight. Excelsa you would pro- 
bably like better than Crimson Rambler, and 
two others suitable for your purpose are Lady 
Godiva and Paul Transon. 


FRUIT. 

Canker in Apple-trees.—If we may judge by 
the two pieces of wood you send, both trees 
are quite dead, and the only thing you ean 
do is to grub them up and burn them, Canker 
is the cause of the trees dying. If you wish 
to put ether trees in their place you must see 
to it that some pieces of broken brick are put 
into the bottom to act as drainage, as bad 
drainage is no doubt the cause of the trouble. 
Clear out all the old and inert soil and re- 
place With fresh loum, replanting on a slight 
mound to encourage the formation of fibrous 
roots on the surface, 5 





“Celeste; 2, Aster acris.— 


Plum Victoria. 


~week by the same correspondent. 
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SHORT REPLIES. | 





- John Lang.—We are not at all surprised at 
the conditiol of your Carnations. They have 
evidently been in position for some time, and 
the ground has become quite exhausted. You 
ought to have layered some of the growths, 
and thus secure young, vigorous plants.—— 
W. Crampton.—tit is useless to think ef grow- 
ing table plants for exhibition, seeing you 
only have one window. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—B. C.—1, Late flowers of 
Weigela rosea; 2, Sedum spectabile ; 8, Goldi- 
locks (Aster Linosyris);. 4, | Escallonia 
macrantha.——Z; M.—1, Franeoa sonchifolia ; 
2, Asclepias curassavica; 38, Harpalium rigi- 
dum ; 4, Coronilla varia. AM. H:—1,, Epime- 
dium pinnatum; 2, Spartium junceum ; -3, 
Azara microphylla; 4, Alonsoa jineisifolin. 
——R. D.—1, Centranthus ruber; 2, Leyees- 
teria formosa ; 8, Scabiosa ochroleuca ; 4, 
Diplacus glutinosus.- G. B.-S.—1, Astran- 
tia major; 2, Veronica spicata ; 3, Linaria 











‘purpurea ; 4, Sedum Rhodiola, Re GS 8.— 
1, Begonia ascotensis ; 2, Sedum ‘Sieboldi 
variegatum ;. 4, . Cyperus alternifolius,—— 


H. W.—1, Phacelia‘tanacetifolia; 2, Henbane 
(Hyescyamus niger); 8, Campanula lacti- 
flora.——W. G. L.—1, Hibiscus syriacus Bleu 

B. Kk. S.—Coreop- 
sis verticillata; 2, Helianthemum vulgare 
var. ; 3, “Phygelius’ capensis.; 4, should like | 
fo see more complete specimen. Oliver. 
Ratcliff—i, Tradescantia virginiana; 2, 
Sedum Forsterianum ;.3, Sedum Ewersi, pro- 
bably ; must have flowers to name with cer- 
tainty ; 4, please send in flower. R, EH 
—Ornithogalum pyramidale, so far as we can 
judge from the infinitesimal specimens you 
send us. 

Names of fruit.—Surrey.— Apples: 1, 
Beauty of Bath; 2, Gladstone; 3, Jacob’s: 
Seedling; 4, Devonshire  Quarrenden,—- 
R. 6. B.—Apples: 1, Mank*s Codlin ; 2° Wor- 
cester Pearmain ; 3, The Queen ; should like — 
to see later. Pear: 4, Jargonelle——AH. W.— 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





J. N. Harvey.-—List of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
and Hardy Plants. 34 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents | 
follow these rules ; All communications should be | 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 24 
addressed to the EpDITOR of GARDENING, 8, | 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on = 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The — 
name and address of the sender are vequired 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
1s sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be giad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the 1ssu2 ~ 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do.not~ 
reply to queries by post. P i 

Naming plants.—Ali who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fairy examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, ov fruit, (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not  — 
more than four plants should be sent in anyone — 
Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind ~ 
greally assist in tis determination, We have ~ 
veceived from several correspondents single spect- ——— 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases — 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under- ~ 
take to name only four varieties ata time, 4 
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Ceanothus “Gloire de 
Versailles in S.W. 


B Scotland ee: -» 546 | Eryngium Agavi- 





Chrysanthemums in Flowers, hardy, aiong 


small pots... 





it: “Gardening Illustrated.” 


~ Havina been acquired by Benn Brothers, 
Ltd., GARDENING ILLUSTRATED becomes part 
of one of the largest and best-known publish- 
_ing enterprises in the kingdom, and the same 
progressive policy which animates the long 
list of trade and technical journals published 
z% at 6 and 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
will be applied to it. It must be obvious to 

2 _all our readers that a publishing house of the 
' dimensions of Benn Brothers, Ltd., must, 
. from the very fact of its size, possess un- 
4 rivalled facilities for the gathering and pre- 
3 sentation of news and cultural information. 
: In one respect only, the fact that so many 
: 





men, distinguished for their technical know- 
2 ledge, are working under one roof is a real 

source of benefit to the readers of each in- 
ig dividual paper. Lenn Brothers, Ltd., already 
publish at least two journals which have a 
» direct bearing on horticulture and the home 
ein The Fruit Grower and The Cabinet Maker, 

apart from those in connection with whieh 
the relationship is of a more indirect 
= character. These latter include Zhe Llec- 
z trician, the recognised organ of the electrical 
industry, so that the latest details on this 
¥ interesting topic, or any Ynformation on the 
a 


~~" 


question of electricity for power and light- 
ing, or for the stimulation of vegetable 
available. In a 





oO bu 


growth, is immediately 


na 


knowledge which is at the call of the editor 
of Chemical Age is also at the disposal, if re- 
= quired, of readers of GanrpENING ILLus- 
Fs _ TRATED. 


a 


* 


“It is our hope that more than ever before 
readers will consult us with regard to any 
technical difficulties or problems with which 
they may be confronted. GarpENiNa ILLus- 
‘TRATED only deserves to hold its present. posi- 
tion and continue to enjoy the esteem of the 
large company_of those who practice the art 
and craft of gardening, either as a profes- 
/-sion Or as a recreative pursuit, if it 

makes itself increasingly useful to its many 
thousands of readers Under the arrange- 
ments which have a been made the paper 
will be in an unrivalled position to do so. 
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Notes of the Week, 


Meion Cantaloup Delight of the Table.— 
Grown in a Gold frame the above has been 
_very satisfactory this year. The large deeply- 
ribbed and scarlet- fieshed fruits, possessing 2 
delicious flay our, have been a most weleome 
addition to the luncheon menu.—H. M, 


(See page 552.) 


Coreopsis grandiflora. 


Kniphefias.—Among the flowers of Septem- 
ber the Kniphofias are prominent. They are 
very fine during the present season, and if 
the excess of moisture has resulted in a more 
robust growth of foliage than is usual; the 
flowers are not less numerous or attractive. 
Lemon Queen, as is generally the case, has 
been shy-flowering, K. Uvaria is very fine, 
while K. caulescens is, as usual, quite dis- 
tinet and noteworthy among the better-known 
forms of K. Uvaria (aloides). Not unlike the 
latter is K-. foliosa, and the dwarf K. 
Macowani is worthy of a place. The entire 
family is indispensable in the bhardy-plant 
border.—W. McG. 











Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Populus lasiecarpa.—Several young plants 
of the above growing near the waterside and 
in rather a bleak position do not give one the 
impression of its ever becoming a large tree, 
but it is, nevertheless, a very attractive one. 
The huge leaves, each a foot across, are now 
taking on a bright crimson colour. —Mr. Wil- 
son told me that it is generally found in 
moist, sheltered places.—M. S. 

Eryngium Agavifolium.—I was pleased to 
See a_group of this noble Sea Holly a few 
days ago in splendid condition. It is a very 
picturesque and ornamental plant with bluish 
flower-stems and. handsome spreading, deep- 
toothed foliage. The leaves, Agave-like, are 
very attractive and the thick flower-stems 
rise from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, giving this 
species a very distinct appearance,—E. M. 

Helenium autumnale superbum.—This is 
still in flower and promises to keep up a suec- 
cession until well into October. For the 
border devoted to autumn flowers alone it is 
indispensable among the taller plants, and for 
the mixed border it will be found exceedingly 
valuable. Its normal height is about 4 feet, 
but in good soil it is taller, and a plant here 
in fresh soil is quite 5 feet high.—S. Arnorvr. 

Potentilla Farreri.—This bright little shrub 
never fails to please me. when covered with 
its rich deep yellow flowers in autumn. It is 
quite a stand-by for the rock garden at that 
time, and except perhaps for Zauschneria 
californica, which, however, is just a little 
later in coming into flower, it is easily one 
of the brightest bits of colour at that season. 
It seems to be perfectly hardy, and has with- 
stood severe winters with me, but it has a 
habit of looking very dismal and unhealthy 
in the early spring, just when the new leaves 
are appearing, making one think it is on its 
last legs. It looks well in a large group and 
is worth a good place.—N. I. 

Irises from seed.—Those who try raising 
the different kinds of Iris from seed should 
never throw away the contents of the seed- 
pan until after the second season, as although 
there should be good germination the first: 
season, it almost always happens that some 
seeds lie dormant. Such seeds will usually 
germinate quite well the following season. 
Some growers, after they have transplanted 
the first year’s seedlings, make a point of 
sifting the soil in which they have been 
growing in order to reGoyer all seeds which 
have remained dormant. In such a ease the 
seeds should be replanted at once. Tt is a 
fascinating hobby, as one Gan never tell what 
good things may turn up, and even if nothing 
very striking is preduced the seedlings are 
sure to be interesting.—W. O 
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Poterium canadense is an attractive border 
plant flowering at the present time. From 
the clumps of handsome leaves, each 18 inches 
in length, appear graceful spikes of creamy- 
white, tussel-like flowers which show to ad- 
vantage during September. The-etfect of a 
bold group of this plant and the pink P. 
obtusatum is a pretty one. The slender 
flower-spikes are each from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height and the flowers-are_ delicately 
scented.—M. G. 


Pea V.C.—I have grown this Pea since it 
was introduced, a few years ago, and this is 
the only season that I have experienced dis- 
appointment with — it. AS OFA SCottIsh 
Gardener ’’ points out on page 520, ‘‘ the pods 
have been superb, but the number of peas has 
been small.’’ This, I think, has been the ex- 
perience of many. We must put this down to 
the poor season. Deluges of cold rain, and 
colder nights, which should have been warm 
and genial, are not calculated to help the 
proper development of any vegetable, Peas 
least of all. Given a good season I have 
still unbounded faith im V.C., and consider 
it one of the most remarkable exhibition Peas 
Messrs. Sutton ever sent out. I do not intend 
to give it up, and shall look forward to 
having more success next year.—LEAHURST, 


Cyclamens in bloom.—TI have never before 
had isuch a display of hardy Cyclamens ; they 
are simply glorious. On one plant I counted 
a hundred expanded blooms, with many more 
to follow. During the past forty years I have 
raised thousands of seedlings, and have still 
some of the original bulbs which bore me the 
first crop of seed. The result of raising seed- 
lings is that there is now considerable variety 
of form and colour. Some have upright, 
rather closed-in petals, which in some cases 
are pointed, but many have broad, widely 
expanded petals, resembling those of the Per- 
sian Cyclamen, the blooms not inferior 
to the type of this flower, which was grown 
before the giant and grandiflorum varieties 
came into cultivation. The colours vary from 
the purest white to deep rose through shades 
of pink, some of which are very delicate. 
There are about 150 plants, some growing in 
the partial shade of the ‘trees, but many in 
full exposure, but all equally full of bloom. 
Ivery year ‘they are top-dressed in August 
with some light material, which makes all 
the difference between a fair and a big show 
of bloom. Last year they were top-dressed 
with Fir needles, and this year they have 2 
inches of the same material on the corms.— 
J. C., Surrey. 


The Plumed Hydrangea (11. paniculata).— 
With the exception of H. hortensis this is 
said to be the commonest species in Japan, 
where it sometimes becomes a tree 25 feet 
high, with a trunk 6 inches in diameter. In 
this country it is of shrub-like ‘stature, the 
largest I have grown being 7 feet in height. 
Plants of the type (now in bloom) are very 
attractive and quite distinct from those of 
the variety H. p. grandiflora growing near. 
The .outermost flowers of the former are 
sterile, and,. besides forming a looser in- 
florescence, are larger and more conspicuous, 
whereas in the variety the majority of the 
flowers are sterile and form a densely-packed 
panicle of blossom. The sterile flowers of the 
type are pure white and 14 inches wide, be- 
neath which is a layer of barren creamy- 
yellow flowers, as in the variety H. p. 
grandiflora. These trusses change with age 
to a rosy-purple colour, handsome flowers ter- 
minating every shoot. It is a splendid 
autumn-flowering shrub, and if generously 
treated will produce enormous tapering 
panicles of bloom.. With me the best results 
are obtained by pruning back to the last pair 
of eyes in winter after the desired size of the 
Shrubs has been attained. This handsome 
shrub used to be obtainable in standard form 
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from some of the Surrey nurseries, and, so 
treated, the flowers are seen to great ad- 
vantage. Sheltered positions should always 
be chosen, for if planted in exposed places 
the bunches of flowers, being so large, are 
broken to pieces during storms, as the amount 
of water held by them is more than the 
slender growths can support. The variety 
prvecox is said to flower six weeks in advante 
of the type in the United States.—E. M. 


Bee Balm (Monarda). — The _ excellent 
eritique by ** Kirk ” of the Monardas, in your 
issue of Sept. 18th (p. 522) is well worth read- 
ing by those interested in the Bee Balfis. T 
quite agree with him in his estimate of the 
genus. His experience of M. didyma in a 
south border inclined to be hot and dry, is 
not singular, as in most cases such a situa- 
tion has spelt failure for M. didyma. It is 
naturally a native of moist soil. I have tried 
M. fistulosa and the others named by ‘* Kirk,’’ 
and I quite agree with his verdict upon them. 
M. d. kalmiana is really only a variety of the 
type, but recognised as superior. Vide Kew 
‘* Handlist:”’ Of all the varieties I think 
Cambridge Scarlet is the best. Some like M, 
didyma rosea, with rose flowers, and the 
violet-purple one -called M. dd. violacea 
superba, but to my mind they are inferior to 
Cambridge Scarlet.—Ess. 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles in S.W. Scot- 
land.—At the end of August the cloudy-blue 
clusters of bloom upon wall plants of this 
fine Ceanothus are at their best. In the 
neighbouring gardens of Saint Mary’s Isle 
the late Mr. Jeffrey, who was then gardener, 
attempted to grow C. G. de Versailles as a 
bush in the open. ‘This specimen was put out 
nearly a dozen years ago, and quite recently, 
while on a visit to the Isle, I looked for this 
plant, and found that iit was practically of 
the same size as when planted. Here it 
flourishes on a wall, and flowers freely year 
by year. One of the finest combinations 
which I have ever seen ‘was ©. G. de Ver- 
sailles and Romneya Coulteri planted alter- 
nately on a low wall in the Earl of Stair’s 
gardens at Lochineh Castle, in ‘the neighbour- 
ing shire of Wigtown. The combination was 
perfect, and the plants were the picture of 
health and beauty. Mr. Cruden, who re- 
cently retired from the management of these 
fine gardens, informed me that, in the case 
of Romneya Coulteri, the plants were quite as 
vigorous as those of the Ceanothus. . Here 
R. Coulteriis an uncertain quantity, although 
conditions appear to be practically identical 
with those which exist at Lochinch.—Scor. 





Heliotropes from seed. 
with these are at the present. time very 
beautiful, the masses of vigorous plants with 
their varied growth and immense trusses of 
fragrant blooms being a conspicuous feature 
in the garden. The colours. vary from the 
palest lavender to deep purple, and the fra- 
grance from these masses, especially towards 
evening, is most enjoyable. The seeds were 
sown in gentle heat at the end of February. 
The seedlings were pricked off into 38-inch pots 
and, when hardened off, were planted in their 
present position at the end of May. Seedlings 
are much to be preferred to plants from cut- 
tings, developing, as they do,.a more graceful 
outline, beds filled with them bemg far more 
beautiful and natural than the flat surface 
we are.so accustomed to from cuttings. I 
measured one of the largest to-day (September 
7th) in a bed containing about 150 plants, and 
found it to be 8 feet in Height, 2 feet 4 inches 
in diameter, while. an. individual truss of 
bloom measured 19 inches across. Needless 


to say, such imposing masses of bloom are 
never seen on plants from cuttings. -~Those 
who. favour beds of loose, uneven growth, 
quantities. of flowers, coupled with delicious 
fragrance, should bear Heliot ropes in mind, 
as they may now be obtained in various shades 
of colour.—R. MarKHAM, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums for town 
gardens.—In the autumn, when flowers are 
getting scarce, few blossoms add so much 
brightness to the town garden as do the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. One has only to 
call to mind the comparatively few sorts that 
were in cultivation-not so many years ago, 
and then refer to a present-day eatalogue, te 
gain an idea as to the-improvements effected. 
Nor do the good varieties, issued within, say, 
the last ten years, become superseded, as is 
the case with mid-season. sorts requiring a 
greenhouse to bloom them. Unlike these, the 

early-flowering sorts may be grown outside 
the year round if some little provision, as a 
sheltered border, for instance, is found them. 
This is one of the reasons why those who like 
late blossoms in their gardens, and who haye 


no greenhouse, have taken up the culture of _ 


those found in the early section, as, with a 
little mulch about. their roots in severe 
weather, they will go through a winter with 
very little harm, and in the spring may be 
divided and replanted just like any other 
herbaceous subject. A few shillings spent on 
rooted cuttings in May will provide a wealth 
of blossoms in October. Many bunches of cut 
blooms may be. gathered-—blossoms of beauti- 
ful form and ee from the neat Pompon 
to the varied Japanese—flowers that are of 


exceptional service to the one that takes an 


interest in table decoration. "The present is 
the time to take notes for obtaining sorts for 
another year. It is no exag geration, to say 
that for a town garden for autumn blooming 
these cannot be excelled. , 

Chrysanthemums in small pots.—I do nc 
know whether it may be attributed to the in- 
creased cost of large pots or the preference 

people who grow Chrysanthemums to- day are 
sibwide for plants of moderate size, but the 
fact remains that never before, perhaps, have 
sO many pots of moderate size’ been used by 
those who cultivate the Autumn Queen purely 
for home decoration. “Plants to bloom in 6- 
inch or 7-inch pots are more easily dealt with 
than those in 10-inch size, and can be accoi- 
modated in the home, where the larger size 
would be excluded. There is no doubt, also, 
that the trend of opinion to- -day is towards 
medium-sized flowers that are really of more 
service for cutting for home decoration, and 
are grown with much less trouble as com- 
pared with tlie huge show blooms. I do not 
infer from this that the day of exhibition 
blooms is over, but I am of opinion that 
people are recognising more and more in re- 
ference 10 Chrysanthemums that bigness and 
beauty are not quite synonymous terms, that 
it is possible to have from terminal buds 

ally wttractive flowers which one may cut 
for the home, without any qualms of con- 
science.—TowNSMAN. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Seedling.—One of 
the oldest outdoor blooming Chrysanthemums 
—unfortunately not very well known to pre- 
sent-day growers—is Piercy’s Seedling, It is 
classed as an early-flowering Pompon, and 
blooms out of doors towards the end of Sep- 
tember and early part of October. In colour 
it is, on first opening, an orange; fading toa 
pure yellow in its later stage. In habit it is 


dwarf, seldom exceeding more than 18 inches. 


in height, robust and bushy. Remarkably 
free with its flowers, it is hard to understand 
how it has come to be left out of account for 
the outdoor garden, but I expect in the im- 
mense number of early-flowering sorts to-day 
it has been overlooked. Some firms still keep 
a stock, and those who have not tried it, and 
need one with a good constitution, will be 
well advised to take a note and book a plant 
or two for planting out next spring. —Woob- 
BASTWIOK. 
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FRUIT. 


Plum Late Orange. 


A VALUABLE addition-to late Plums is the 
Plum we figure to-day—Late Orange—which 
originated at Sawbridgeworth, the home of 
so Many choice seedling fruits. With the ex- 
ception of Coe’s Golden Drop, late-keeping 
Plums of a yellow colour are, or were, sca ree, 
so that the advent of Late Orange was gladly 
welcomed by all those who have to meet a 
heavy demand for fruits for dessert late in 
October. As its name denotes, it is of an 
orange colour, the fruits roundish-oval in 
shape and distinctly handsome in appearance, 
carrying a good bloom. The flesh is richly 
flayoured and juicy, and although not possess- 
‘ing the same rich, tender flesh and fine 
sugary flavour so characteristic of a ‘well- 
ripened Golden Drop, it is nevertheless of the 
greatest value for late use, inasmuch as it is 
a more cerfain cropper than the variety just 


OcrTrowBeR 


mentioned. It is equally good-as a wall tree 
or as a pyramid in the open, while for 


orchard-house culture in pots, as visitors to 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
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water, two or three pieces of chareoal being 
dropped therein, and in these the ends of the 
shoots (styled by gardeners laterals) which 
bear the- bunches are, inserted, and the 
clusters then hang downwards and clear of 
the bottles. To prevent. e yaporation the 
mouths of the bottles, or as much as is left 
vacant, may be plugged with cotton wool or 
Moss. The Grapes are thus very easily 
attended to, and will keep in splendid con- 
dition provided an equable temperature of 
50 degs. is maintained, and damp and light 
carefully excluded. Most gardening estab- 
lishments of any pretensions have their 
properly-fitted Grape-rooms now, but in case 
of emergency a dry-room ina dwelling-house 
can be utilised with excellent results. The 
great enemy to the long keeping of Grapes is 
a damp atmosphere, hence the reason why 
fruit-rooms are so unsuitable, the emanations 
given off by the natural sweating of the fruit 
being very fatal, by causing rapid decomposi- 
tion of the skins of the berries, If yeu adopt 
this method—and we Strongly advise it in pre- 
ference to allowing the Grapes to hang on 
the Vines—be careful to select a place from 
which you can exclude both damp and light, 
and in which you can ensure a temperature 
ranging from 46 degs. to 50 degs.; and thus, 





Plum Late Orange from tree grown im a pot, 


~ 


Society on September 7th had abundant proof, 
it ranks among the best for this purpose, the 
specimen heavily-fruited trees then shown 
being admired by all, A. G. 








a Keeping Grapes. 
, (REPLY TO “ VitTt1s.’’) 


Ir Grapes are thoroughly ripened by the end 
of September they will, if required, hang in 
sound, fresh condition on the Vines till the 
end of January, provided. such’ routine 
4s ventilating, maintaining a sweet, 
dry atmosphere, and keeping the borders in 
“an equable’ state. of moisture, are properly 
attended to. Time was. when Grape growers 
~ had, perforce, to keep late Grapes in this way, 
- but it was always fully recognised ‘that if 
~ they allowed the crop to hang later than the — 
_ period named above there was always the 
_ risk of causing injury to the Vines by bleed- 
- ing; as a result of late pruning. For the last 
thirty years or more matters have changed,’ 


and Grapes can now be kept till Grapes come 


_ again under the method now adopted, styled 
This consists-in arranging the 
racks, in which bottles ean he placed tier 


- aboye tier, in a dry, cool, and dark place, 


_ The bottles are nearly filled with spring 





if your Grapes are mature, you may cut and 
bottle them jin November or early in Decem- 
ber without any misgiving as to the result. 
Should you require further information on 
the subject we will gladly give it on hearing 
from you. 





Watering Fruit-trees Under 
Glass. 


THE notes on this subject in a recent issue of 
GARDENING are worthy of the attention of 
those who grow fruit under glass.. Some 
years ago a neighbour who was a successful 
exhibitor of Chrysanthemums complained 
that every year his Peach-trees shed a la rge 
proportion of their buds. These trees were 
growing in a lean-to house and were trained 
on an arched trellis in front and on the back 
wall, which is the method commonly prae- 
tised in the case of lean-to houses. ‘This bud- 
dropping was most pronounced on the trees 
occupying the front of the house, a fact which 
naturally puzzled and annoyed the grower. 
It did seem strange that this bud-dropping 
should be of annual occurrence, but on think: 
ing the matter over I*came to the conclusion 
that the Chrysanthemums were to blame. 
Being grown for exhibition they were housed 


early in the autumn, and up to the time the 
flowers were cut the atmosphere had to be 


maintained in a dry, buoyant condition. 
Therefore from the time the plants were 
housed no water could be given to the 


borders, and although apparently the Peaches 
would show no signs of distress, the deficiency 
of moisture at the roots probably affected the 
perfect maturation of the wood. A thorough 
soaking given at the latter end of September 
or early in October might have made all the 
difference, 

One of our finest Grape growers—if I re- 
member rightly ' it was Mr. Taylor, of 
Longleat, made a practice of thoroughly soak- 
ing his borders ag soon as the Grapes were 
ripe. He attributed much of his success in 
producing heavy crops of fine fruit with no 
Sensible effect on the vitality of the Vines 
to this practice, the extra amount of moisture 
being considered necessary for the main- 
tenance of vigour during the time the fruit 
remained on the Vines. Anyway, the crops 
of Muscats produecd by him have never been 
excelled, and were the admiration of all who 
Saw them. An instance of the effect of totally 
different treatment came under ny notice in 
this neighbourhood. The man in charge of 
some vineries was convinced that watering 
Vines was quite unnecessary from the time 
the fruit began to colour—a foolish idea, for 
it is just at that time that a full supply of 
moisture at the roots is needed. When he 
took charge of the Vines they were about six 
years old and in excellent condition, and 
when he left they were ruined. There was a 
house of Alicante which made my heart ache, 
for the last time I saw it the bea ring shoots 
were no bigger than straws. Inchis first year 
there was a fine erop, the second year a very 
moderate one, and the third year nothing, as 
the Vines were quite ruined. It is quite possi- 
ble that both Vines and Peaches sometimes 
decline prematurely in vigour from the want 
of moisture in autumn, J. CORNHILI.. 





The Renovation of Neglected 
Orchards. 


THOUSANDS of acres of orchard land in 
England and Wales have fallen into a de- 
plorable state of decay. The causes of un- 
profitableness are many. Some «are beyond 
remedy, but others are preventable, and fruit- 
srowers would only be serving their own 
interests as well as the interests of the coun- 
try at large if they would make a serious at- 
tempt to redeem their barren fruit-trees and 
bring neglected orchards back to productive- 


ness. The work must be undertaken with 
judgment. It is not commercially sound to 


restore plantations and orehards-which have 
become unprofitable owing to extreme old age, 
stunted growth, or severe damage caused by 
live stock, careless staking, or grease-banding 
without paper. On the other hand, many 
dilapidated plantations and orchards may be 
restored to fruitfulness if their unsatisfactory 
state is due to lack of pruning, proper cultiva- 
tion, or neglect to control insect and fungus 
pests. Even if the trees are unsuited to the 
locality or bear fruit of poor market quality, 
much may be done, and done speedily by 
judicious top-grafting. The results of renova- 
tion may become apparent even so early as 
the year following the first application of 
remedial measures, but asa general rule care- 
ful treatment may be required for several 
seasons before badly-neglected or otherwise 


unfruitful trees are brought back to full 
bearing. 
Renovation falls into two sets of opera- 


tions—(1) thinning over-crowded plantations 
by judicious pruning, top-grafting, manuring, 
and general cultivation; *(2) cleaning the 
trees and controlling insect and fungus pests 


by winter washing and summer spraying. ~'To 
cure overerowding,- alternate trees should 
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first be cut-in hard annually, and later, after 
several sensons have elapsed, grubbed up to 
sive the permanent trees sufficient room for 


growth. Plantations and orchards -which 
have become badly overcrowded should re- 
ceive very drastic treatment. Nothing less 


than the removal of alternate trees will be of 
permanent yalue. Many orchards and planta- 
tions have failed owing to the entire neglect 
of winter pruning. There is a great tendency 
to treat standards, in particular, as ordinary 
shade trees and to assume that they are quite 
capable of looking after themselves.  Stan- 
dards and half-standards, it is true, cannot 
be treated in the same way as cordon and 


bush trees, and in these cases, therefore, 
spur-pruning is unsuitable. The proper 
method is te adopt the simple system of 
thinning the heads. This is done by removing 
all crossing branches and strong growths 
arising from tbe centre of the tree and 
shortening those branches which tend to be- 


come spindly and unable to bear a heavy crop 
without breaking. The head then remains 
well balanced. It ean be effectively sprayed 
while sunlight and air @an penetrate to all 
parts, so that the fruit colours. and the wood 
ripens satisfactorily. The heads of trees that 
have not been winter-pruned for several years 
are usually mere thickets, and therefore con- 
tain practically no fruiting wood except on 
the outside. Apples which have been: thus 
neglected should be top-grafted with a strong- 
growing variety, but Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and Apples not badly overcrowded should be 
very carefully thinned, 

Insufficient manuring is a common cause of 
unfruitfulness, and is most difficult to remedy. 
It occurs very frequently in Grass orchards. 
Poverty-stricken trees are easily recognised 
by their light yellow leaves, poor ,annual 
growth, and the ‘‘ unkind’? hide-bound ap- 
pearance of bark, trunk, «and branches. 
While Grass may in certain cases impair the 


health of young trees, it will serve, in the 
case of older plantations on strong land, to 
cheek excessive growth and will promote 


heavy fruiting. Grass should always be kept 
closely grazed, especially with sheep fed on 
meal, and a dressing of basic slag at the rate 
of 5 ewts. to 10 ewts. per aere will give good 
results on heavy soils. This should be ap- 
plied every four or five years; ground lime 
also has a good effect. Special attention 
must be paid to the winter washing of fruit- 
trees. Caustie washes are most satisfactory 
for trees in a thoroughly bad condition. 
Lime sulphur washes may be used between 
November and February, and lime washes, 
applied usually in early spring just before the 
buds break, give excellent results -against 
insect pests 





Apricots Failing. 

TAKEN altogether, the Apricot is probably the 
most disappointing of wall fruits grown in 
this country. That the trees will grow satis- 
factorily and produce healthy foliage is no 
eriterion that the fruits will ripen up as they 
should do, and this is where the failure with 
many lies, especially in the more northern 
parts and on cold soils. Given a warm sandy 
or loamy soil and taking care that the re- 
quisite amount of moisture is applied during 
the summer months, also growing the trees 
oh a suitable aspect for the district—as even 
in some parts they succeed better on a west 
{han a south wall—then Apricots may 
ripened up well with the ordinary attention 
generally bestowed upon them. This, how- 
ever, is very different from that which obtains 
on cold clay soils situated at high elevations, 
even when given a southern aspect, as, unless 
for cooking, it is almost useless to attempt to 
grow them. 

The Apricot, 
grows with 


taking the fruits individually, 
ine to a large size, ahd on a 
but the soil being cold and 


western aspect, 
a 


be: 
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garden at a comparatively high altitude, 
the fruits ripen up very indifferently. Think- 
ing to overcome the difficulty, the trees were 
all lifted and ‘replanted on slightly raised 
mounds, the border being also well drained 
and the greater part given up to the roots. 
Anyone would think that the Apricot would 
thrive almost anywhere, seeing that reference 
is often made to the trees that used to be 
seen against cottage walls and outbuildings. 
Certain it is that the branches and the roots 
of such trees have but little attention, but yet 
they thrive amazingly. In those cases where 
they did succeed, and the aspect they were 
planted on was right, it was entirely owing 
to the soil beings suitable for them. Given a 
suitable soil and a good aspect, then Apricots 
may succeed well when given the requisite 
attention. Certain it is that on light soils 
the trees undoubtedly.collapse from the want 
of sufficient moisture. The roots of Apricots 
being naturally of a fibrous description it is 
not in their nature to ramble far to seek 
nutriment, and with the borders, as they 
often are, cropped up to within 2 feet of the 


the 


wall, and this. space trodden as hard as_a 
road, little moisture naturally can be ex- 


pected to reach them. Not only is water 
needed up to the gathering of the fruit, but 
also during the menth of September. 


The dying-off suddenly of the branches is 
difficult to account for, for even under the 
best treatment a branch will suddenly ¢ol- 
lapse. In some eases it is attributed to want 
of moisture, the action of the frost rupturing 
the sap-vessels. Hard pruning of gross shoots 
which predisposes them to gumming is also 
given as a reason. Jn the case of young trees 
the evil is often laid in their earliest existence, 
as it is generally at the parts where the strong 
shoots are cut back to form additional 
branches that the first symptoms of decay are 
seen. WE 





Peach-tree Borders. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the planting of the trees 
in newly-erected Peach-houses, and -for fill- 
ing blanks in early houses, caused either by 
death or through the weeding out of unsuit- 
able varieties, should. be made, -so that the 
soil in the new borders will have time to 
settle down before the trees are ready for 
lifting. In the latter case it may not be con- 
sidered necessary to renew the soil, or per- 
haps only a portion of it, but whether it be 
retained.» wholly or in part it should be 
thrown out, and every particl@ of root care- 
fully picked out of it, and the drainage 
cleaned and rearranged before planting 
again. I do not eare to use the Whole of the 
soil again, however good it may be, as the 
trees always appreciate fresh soil being 
placed about their roots. With respect to 
new houses it is a different matter, and entire 
new borders will have to be constructed 
unless the staple should be unusually good; 
but it is seldom that soil of sucha character 
is met with, and the general rule ‘is to make 
the borders of a prepared compost. The first 
thing to be done will.be to excavate the soil 
in the interior of the house if the borders are 
to be inside, or at the front if the border is 
to be outside... A border 2 feet 6 inches in 
depth is sufficient for Peach-trees, and this, 
with 6 inehes of drainage, will 
necessary excavations 5 feet in depth. A 
drain with a good outfall should be laid along 
the front of. the border to earry_ off the 
water, as Peach-trees require a great deal of 
moisture during the growing season, and 
ample means should be provided for it to pass 
away. If the subsoil is cold or wet, or econ- 
sists of Clay or marl, it is good policy to con- 
erete the bottom to prevent the roots , find- 
ing their way into it. On gravelly soils this 
precaution is not necessary. The bed of ¢on- 
-erete should be laid in a sloping direction that 
the water may pass quickly away. This 
done, the next thing to consider will be the 


require 


make the; 


‘to a much greater length, and _is, 
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PREPARATION OF. THE COMPOST, and as soon 
as this is decided upon the various in- 
gredients should be got together, mixed, and 
the border constructed with all expedition. 
The Peach suceeeds best in a rather heavy, 
calcareous loam, and loams that do not come 
up to this standard should be rectified as far 
as circumstances will allow by the addition 
of whatever constituents may be absent. 
Light and sandy loams, which in themselves 
have. lasting properties, may have road 
sidings and scrapings, dried pulverised marl, 
bone meat and }-inch bones added to make 
them more fertile. Heavy, retentive loams 
something to render them more 
porous, therefore old plaster, lime-rubble, 
wood-ashes, charcoal broken fairly small, or 
pounded. brickbats may be added in varying 
quantities, according to the character of the 
soil to be dealt with. If poor, bone-meal and 
1-inch bones should always be employed to 
enrich the soil, but I do not advocate the use 
of animal manure in any shape or form for 


making borders, as it encourages rank 
growth, and its lasting properties are but 
fleeting. The bone-meal and 3-inch bones may 


be used in the proportion of 1 ewt. of each to 
each load of soil. 

When the soil has been mixed and thrown 
into a heap to induce slight fermentation, the 
drainage should be got in., This may con- 
sist of stones or brickbats, and they should 
be properly arranged on the concrete or 
bottom of the border to the depth of 4 inches. 
On this place smaller materials, such as 
clinkers broken up, surplus crocks from the 
potting-shed, or. brickbats broken small, 
2 inches deep, placing over all a layer of 
turves, Grass side downwards. The width of 
border will be determined by the kind of trees 
it is intended to plant. 
a nursery are to be used the border need not 
be made full width at the start, and it can 
be added to afterwards as required, the same 
as with Vine borders. On the other hand, 


‘if full-sized trees lifted from outdoors are to 


be planted, then the border must be made suf- 
ficiently wide to. accommodate the roots, 
with-a little to spare. u 

This matter having been decided upon the 
soil should be wheeled in and spread evenly, 
taking care to firm it well by treading, and in 
some cases it may be necessary to make use 
of a rammer for that purpose, and when all 
is completed the border may be left to settle 
down until the time arrives for planting. 





Peaches in Pots.—What is the proper treat- 
ment of pot Nectarines and Peaches grown in 


a cold orchard-house? Mine “have just 
finished fruiting: » When and how should 
pruning be done to keep good -shape, and 


ensure fruit for next season?—PoT PEAcH, 
[The proper time to prune pot-grown 

Peaches and Nectarines is when the leaves 

are off the trees or during the winter. As a 


rule it is then ‘a very simple matter, as if dis- — 


budding is properly done there is not much 
surplus wood to cut out; in fact pruning con- 
sists principally in shortening back any young 
bearing wood —i.e., the current season’s 
growths—especially those of undue length, to 
where a wood bud is situated... This some- 
times means one-half, one-third, or two- 
thirds of, their length. 
tween pot- erown and trellis-trained trees is) 
that in the latter case the young wood grows — 
generally 


speaking, left intact at pruning time, as when 


tied in it has the wires of the trellis to sup- x 


port it, whereas in pot-grown trees it has no 
support, hence the reason for shortening the 


If young trees from 
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growths, otherwise they would be Ee 3 


of supporting the weight of the fruit. It 
somewhat difficult to explain how the Be ote 
of such trees should be done in a reply of this 


description, and your best plan would be to — 


get a practical man in your neighbourhood to 
perform the pruning for you.] - 
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much worse,. Anacharis Alsinastrum. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Saxifraga Sundermanni. 


TuHIs is a novelty of more than ordina ry merit, 
and free flowering to boot. In petal quality 
the flower is not unlike that of’S. bursiculata, 
but coming a month later, and distinct in all 
other respects, it does not enter into com- 
petition with that plant. The pure white, 
somewhat-cupped flowens, each 3 inch across, 
are-borne three or more on 8-inch-high pedi- 
cels. The barren rosettes are each about 
} inch across, the linear leaves conspicuously 
marked with white dots. The plant grows 
freely, and will be weleome in Jate March and 
early April, when the bulk of the Burseriana 
set is over for the season. The tufted growth 
of the plant suggests that frequent division 
is best, or where it is not convenient a good 
mulching of loam and sand should be worked 
gently into the tufts. 


nature of a pest, and, so far as can be deter- 
mined, nothing short of clearing out the con- 
tents of the tank, discarding the soil, and 
‘thoroughly cleansing everything—tank and 
plants—is likely to prove effective. These 
Algre and Conferve, where they occur in 
overwhelming or menacing quantities, may 
be destroyed by spraying the surface with 
sulphate of copper, employing the chemical 
at the rate of one part to abott 700,000 parts 
of water, af which strength it should do no 
harm to the fish. The chemical should be 
applied in spring, with returning growth, 
though it may be necessary to repeat it later. 
The cubical contents of the tank may be 
arrived at by calculating a eubie foot of 
water at. 62: Ibs. In all the circumstances, 
however, we should resort to clearing the 
tank, as above suggested, deferring ‘the use 
of the chemical to late spring if necessary.] 








Saxifraga Sundermanni. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


. Weeds in tank.—I have a concrete and 
cement tank about five yards square, 10 
inches to 18 inches water, 6 inches soil ; con- 
tents, Water Lilies, Arums, Flowering Ru sh, 
Buek sean, ete., and some two dozen golden 
and “other carp. In the early part of the 
year (but not now) I was much troubled by 
the excessive growth of ‘‘ Crow Silk,’ and 
expect to be again next spring ; also. what is 
ven 
when one does his best when clearing to get 
out the roots, the weed is all over the tank 
again in a few weeks. I shall be glad if you 
¢an offer me any suggestions. I have taken 
gome bushels of the latter out this summer 
(incidentally it makes a good mulch), and 
the soil-is poorer by this waste. Ought this 
-to be made good, or does it not signify sufli- 
ciently? If the former, how without Lurting 
the fish.—H. W. A. 

[In all probability the weeds have been in- 
troduced with ejther the plants or fish, and 
__ they will doubtless occur again. From the 
quantity removed, they are obviously in the 





tris for-tank.—What Irises 
water, and should they be 
bulbs?—IE. W. A. 


ean I grow in 
introduced as 


[The only Iris suitable for growing in the 


water is I. pseudo-Acorus or its variegated 
form, plants of which—they are rhizomatous, 
not ‘* bulbous ’’-—may. be obtained from any 
hardy plant nursery. If the plants are half 
submerged, that would be suflficient.] 


Primrose, Evelyne Arkwright.—At page 
168, Clarence Hiliott’s note on this fine form 
of the common Primrose is interesting, and I 
hoped this note would have shed some light 
as to its reproduction. 
J. Mayne told us of its origin but nothing as 
to its seeding. During a long experience with 
these and Polyanthuses I have not been able 
to fix any of these selections of the common 
Primrose. I have always found that seed- 
lings reverted to the type, whether the Bits 
bore thrum or pin-eyed flowers. 

It must be remembered that the niavarity 
of the Primula family produces both forms 
of bloom’ when seed is sown from the same 
seed pod. The difficulty that arises with 


Ina ‘later’ number, ~ 





these selections is keeping the stock true and 
vigorous by division. In this way, do what 
you may, the stock wears out, more especially 
when grown on hot dry soils. When raised 
from seed the vigour is retained. I am con- 
vinced that the reproduction from seed does 
not depend on whether the flower is thrum 
or pin-eyed. I should be glad to know if 
any reader has seen this and with what 
results.—JoHN CROOK. 


ORCHIDS. 


Two Autumn and Winter 
Flowering Dendrobiums. 


Many of the Dendrobiums, such as D. nobile 
and D. Wardianum, with a host of beautiful 
hybrids and varieties, bloom in the spring, 
but the two described in the present note 
furnish a display through the autumn and 
winter. For this reason they are very useful 
and are in collections grown in quantity. 

D. PHAL#NOPsIS.—The specific name is 
given because the flowers have 
semblance to the Moth Orehids (Pha); enopsis), 
and certainly the terminal arching sprays 
remind one of those beautiful plants. The 
flowers are deep rose shaded with magenta- 
purple, but in the variety known as Schre-- 
derianum the plant is more vigorous and the 
blooms more richly coloured. 
of New Guinea, and was introduced about 
1886 by Captain Broomfield, of Balmain. 





D. rormMosum.—In this the flowers are large* 


and pure white except the lip, which is 
stained with orainge-yellow. It was intro- 
duced from the Khasia Hills by Gibson, who 
forwarded plants to Chatsworth in 1837. 
where it flowered the following year. -There 
is a form known as giganteum which should 
be procured whenever possible. 

The culture of these Dendrobiums is slightly 
different from that of the majority and any- 
one who grows stove plants would be success- 
ful with the twain.. At this season they will 
soon be pushing forth their flower- seapes and 
should be placed in a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. and where the atmosphere is not 
overcharged with moisture. When the spikes 
are removed they require several months’ re- 
pose, and only enough water need be given to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. During this 
period the temperature ought not to fall be- 
low 55 degs. When the new growth is-a few 
inches high the repotting or top- dressing 
should be done, using good quality peat or 
Osmunda fibre as a- rooting medium. Near 
the surface afew live heads of Sphagnum 
Moss may be incorporated with the fibre. 
Ordinary flower-pots or fairly deep pans are 
advocated, and if the latter are chosen wire 
handles can be attached to suspend the plants 
from the roof. Moreover, they will act as 
supports to the pseudo-bulbs. In oany case 
the shoots must be held firmly in position or 
the roots will fail to take possession of the 
compost. Press the soil fairly firm and- bri ing 
it up level with the rim of the receptacle. 
Arrange the plants near the roof-glass, 
choosing a light position, and for a few weeks 
water in moderation, but the surroundings 
must be kept moist. Throughout the spring 
and summer a thin shading will be needed, 
and air must be admitted when the weather 
is favourable. Karly -in the afternoon the 
house should be thoroughly damped down, 
the plants sprayed overhead, the ventilators 
closed, and the blinds rolled up. Once they 
begin to grow, every encouragement must be 
given the plants to make up strong, stout 
pseudo-bulbs, for the growing season is a 
short one. If the soil is kept in a sweet and 
wholesome condition and the growth free of 
thrips little dificuity will be experienced in 


growing these two charming Dendrobiums. 
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PLANTS. 





Shrubs for Forcing. 


ALTHOUGH some uncertainty prevails at the 
time of writing as to the supply of fuel 
whieh will be available for the forthcoming 
winter it is bad policy, on that account, to 
defer the potting up of such shrubs as may 
be required for forcing. Things may, to some 
extent, right themselves, and if the shrubs 
are ready there will be no regrets, while, on 
the other hand, should lack of fuel prevent 
forcing, the time lost in’ preparing these 
shrubs’is not of any great moment. ‘This, lL 
am sure, is the best time at which to make 
ready. »-Many defer the handling of these 
shrubs until winter is almost upon us, and, 

a result, the roots have not oecupied the 
flowering-pots, growth is uncertain, and re, 
sults but mediocre. It is much better to get 
the potting up done early, for the fresh root 
action largely compensates for the check 
which is received by the plants, the roots are 
ictive, growth is regular, and satisfactory re- 
sults may be anticipated. Some attention is, 
of course, necessary in respect of the com- 
posts required for different subjects. For in- 
stance, plants such as Spirea confusa, 
Deutzias, Guelder Roses, and similar things 
will succeed admirably in sound loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, while Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, and Andromedas appreciate the addi- 
tion of a proportion of peat. So, too, do the 
Kalmias—plants, by the by, with which T am 
invariably unsuccessful. 
neat and showy shrubs would be better were 
they kept in their pots instead. of, being 
planted out—that-is to say, were the~pots 
plunged -during the summer instead of the 
plants being. knocked. out. of the pots and 
planted in their summer quarters A few 
plants have been-so treated, during the pre- 
sent season, for the purpose of experiment, 
and the result will be duly noted. 

If potting be done round about the present 
time the pots ought.to. be plunged up-to the 
rims in ashes, a position. being chosen which 
is neither too sunny nor too shaded, extremes 
of either shade or sun being inimical to their 
well-being. Plunging keeps the roots- cool 
and distresses the’ plants to a less degree 
than would otherwise be the case. In respect 
of evergreen subjects, such as Abelias or 
Andromedas, should symptoms of | flagging 
appear after potting is done. let the syringe 
be kept at work over them in the early after- 
noon until the plants. recover. Needless to 
Say, attention must be paid regularly to their 
requirements in the way. of moisture at the 
roots. A Scorrisit GARDENER. 





Three Useful Autumn-flowering 
Plants. 


Prior to the housing of.the bulk of Chrysan- 
ihemums there is at times a difficulty in 
keeping the conservatory; or greenhouse 
bright. In late September, Begonias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias begin to grow 
shabby, ede perhaps, not sufliciently so 
to justify the grower in- discarding them.~ A 
trim up, Aig removal of ripening foliage and 
spent bloom, and a change of position, com- 
bined with the introduction of a few pots of 
fresh plants, will carry on the display satis- 
factorily until the time for a general elear- 
ance arrives. There are three subjects which 
are very useful for the purpose referred to. 
The first is 

VALLOTA PURPUREA, the well-known Scar- 
borough Lily, which, if grown during the 
summer ina cold frame; will bloom at a very 
serviceable time, its fine heads of flower form- 
ing an attractive and distinctive feature in 
the house. The only point which needs to be 


I fancy that these’ 


emphasised in the cultivation of V. purpurea 
is that it ought not to be repotted until it is 
evident that the bulbs require more space. 
The second plant which I have in mind is 
AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS, hardy in some dis- 
tricts, but, even so, well worth pot room. 
Kept in pots out of doors and in a slightly 
shaded place, A. umbellatus will flower 
almost contemporaneously with the Scar- 
borough Lily, Jike which the former only 
requires attention in the way of repotting at 
long intervals. The remaining plant is 
GALTONIA~ CANDICANS, . the Cape Hyacinth. 
This bulbous plant is well known out of 
doors, but if a few pots are filled with the 
bulbs in early spring and kept under similar 
conditions as above recommended in the case 
of Agapanthus umbellatus, its nodding umbels 


of white flowers will go far toward main-. 


taining a welcome show under. glass during 
the rapidly shortening days. 
- . Scor 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cacti.—Will you kindly tell me through 
GARDENING how-to treat the plant from which 
I have sent you a bit? -We eall it a Cactus, 
which we suppose is the right name for it. 
We have had it several years. We have let 
it grow in’ the same pot, and have not done 
anything to it. It is a good-sized plant, but 
only a few of the leaves flower; and, not 
knowing how to treat it to have plenty of 
bloom, we shall be greatly obliged to you if 
you will kindly let us know what we had 
better do.—W. <A. 

[The enclosed specimen is that of a Cactus 
belonging to the section known as Phyllo- 
eactus. The difficulty concerning advice as 
to culture is that you.do not tell us anything 
of the conveniences you have at hand for such 
a purpose. It is essentially a greenhouse 
plant and a lover of sunshine—indeed, with- 
out full exposure to the sun it flowers but 
sparingly. The only. time that it should be 
shaded is when the flowers are open, as they 
remain fresh longer with this amount of pro- 
tection than when fully exposed. Should the 
plant need repotting it must be done immedi- 
ately after flowering, a suitable compost be- 
ing formed of two parts loam to one part each 
of leaf-mould, brick-rubble broken small, and 
sand. During the growing season a fair 
amount of water must be given it, but as 
autumn advances less will be needed, and 
throughout the depth of winter scarcely any 
is required, but by February a little more 
will be beneficial. ~ Throughout the winter the 
temperature of the structure in which it is 
growing should,. if possible, be kept up to 
50 degs. or nearly so. Failing a greenhouse 
in which to keep your Cactus it may be grown 
in a sunny window, under which conditions 
it will flower well. When kept in a dwelling- 
house an occasional sponging with lukewarm 
water will be beneficial. ] 


oa 


Treatment of Cave Pelargoniums.—What 
is the treatment needful to restore a good 
collection of sweet-scented Pelargoniums, 
which, from neglect, are at present thin, 
seraggy, and decrepit? My gardener declines 
to cut back or try to bring the plants into 
shape at present.—DPELARGONIUM LOVER. 

[It is now too late to cut back the seented- 
leaved Pelargoniums this year, as it is very 
probable that many of them would die. The 
better plan will be to keep them as they are 
until March, and then cut them back into 
shape: During the winter they should be 
kept safe from frost and watered sparingly. 
Then, if cut down at the time stated, they 
will soon push out new shoots, and when 
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these are about half an inch long the plants 
should be turned out of their pots, shaken 
quite clear of the old soil, and have any long, 
straggling roots shortened back. Then they 
may be potted into comparatively small pots, 
shifting them into larger ones when the Toate 
take possession of the new soil. The cutting 
down of the plants will afford a good oppor- 
tunity to increase the stock, as the shoots 
that are cut off will make good cuttings. A 
length of about 4 inches is very suitable for 
the cuttings, which should be cut clean across 
with a sharp knife immediately below a 
joint. Then, dibbled into pots of sandy soil, 
the cuttings will soon root if stood on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. When sufficiently rooted 
they should be potted, and as soon as they 
are established: the growing point must be 
pinched out, in order to induce a bushy 
habit. ] : 


Fuchsias.—All the free-growing kinds are 
srand objects when employed for covering 
pillars, and to the ordinary garden varieties 
may be added some of the distinct species. 
Among garden kinds there is a great deal of 
variety, some having a white corolla with 
coloured sepals, and others: light sepals and a 
coloured corolla, while there are also flowers 
with both sepals and corolla dark in colour. 
Of these, there are double-flowered varieties 
49 well as single, but the latter are the more 
free-bloominge. F. Dominiana, an-old hybrid 
kind, with long blossoms, is ‘well suited for 
the purpose. Of species, the hardy I’. gracilis 





quickly covers a- considerable space, and- 


flowers in great -profusion. Its variegated 
varieties also acquire very distinct markings 
when grown under glass. © F. dependens is 
well suited: for training ‘in this way,.and I. 
corymbiflora, with drooping clusters of- long, 
bright, crimson- coloured flowers, contrasts 


strikingly with the minute foliage ‘and blooms 


of F. microphylla and F. thymifolia. 


Lantanas.—Those who may be thinking of 
making a change among the flower-beds might 
very well give a thought to the almost-fo1- 
gotten Lantanas. These are not unlike the 
Verbena in respect of flower, and are equally 
easily raised from seeds. By selection a very 
good variety can be built up, and favourite- 
coloured forms Gan afterwards be propagated 
by means of cuttings. These, taken in’ Feb- 
ruary and grown on, are fit for putting out at 
the end of May. They grow freely, soon fur- 
nish a bed, and flower abundantly. Apart 
from their value in this wa ys Lantanas make 
admirable and easily grown subjects for 
greenhouse decoration in pots, and they have 
the. further merit of being distinct. from the 
more stereotyped plants usually associated 
with plant-houses. Lantana Sellowi Is, as 2 
plant, admirable, but it has an objectionable 
odour, which detracts from its valueas a pot 
plant, and which leads tosits being banned by 


many, even for planting out of doors.—W.- 


McG. 


Salvias and Eupatoriums.—When these are 
planted out during the summer in a bed in 
the open, they should now be earefully lifted 
and placed in their flowering-pots, 
is done, the plants should be set in a shaded 
and sheltered place until they recoyer from 
the eheek. The recovery is not of prolonged : 
duration when the lifting is carefully done, 
and ithis 


Tne Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus) is a 
handsome pillar plant, especially when laden 
with the clusters of brilliant, lobster-claw- 
like blossoms. 
means unattractive, even when there is no 
bloom. In planting. the Clianthus it should. 
be borne in mind that the leaves are liable to 


the attacks of red spider if kept too close or, fe 2 
dry. .A good syringing tends greatly to pre-_ _ 


yent its effecting a lodgment on the leaves, 


After this,. 


is_ assisted by the free use of the - 
syringe at thé close of sunny days. isn 


The light folinge is by no _ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AF amous: 


THE gardens of Abbott’s Wood at Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos., deservedly rank high among the 
many fine Gloucestershire gardens, and it 
seems a pity that the illustration accompany- 
ing these lines could not reproduce the glori- 
ous tints of biscuit-coloured Cotswold stone, 
the sombre green of Yew hedges, the emerald- 
green of the fine. lawns, andthe multitude of 
tender and rich colours of the many floral 
treasures so happily and earefully grouped 
that no disturbing colour notes are struck. 
The illustration merits careful study by all 





who would garden in a natural style and is 
an object-lesson of the highest order in the 
pleasing blending of the necessarily straight 
lines of architecture, retaining walls, and 
clipped hedges with the free grouping of 
boulders, piants, meandering streams, “and 
rocky. pools and waterfalls which are gener- 
ally thonght to be only in place away from all 
Straight lines and formal] surroundings, 
Groups of light and feathery Bamboos, 
upright-growing columnar Junipers, masses 
of Yueeas, and various specimens of slow- 
growing Conifers find -9 suitable background 
against the dark Yew hedges and the creamy 
or biscuit coloured walls, and commence the 
work of breaking up and softening the formal 
lines of this. background, much helped by the 
various climbing plants on the house. Bold 
outcrops of rock, suitably planted with ap- 





Cotswold Garden. 


propriate subjects, project from the banks 
against the wall on the right and the nattral 
slope from the back towards the well-kept 
lawns, outcrops of stone projecting inform- 
ally, well into the lawn, the formality of 
which is softened by specimen shrubs, clumps 
of bold Grasses and rock beds in the form of 
low outcrops piercing through the Grass and 
connecting pleasingly into a charming. whole 
the rocky banks of the clear pools fed by 
small waterfalls and the formal background. 
The fine, bold foliage of Saxifraga peltata 


A Famous Cotswold Garden. 


finds a natural foil in the long, tapering 
foliage of our water Iris. Various Ferns 
arch gracefully from rocky niches over the 
clear waters, in-which they mirror themselves 
so charmingly, bold magses of well-blended 
colours of various rock plants add to the 
picture, their dwarfness relieved. by the 
feathery foliage of Spireas, and. Astilbes 
whose white, pink, or rosy Plumes nod grace- 
fully aloft and find foils again in their turn 
in bold clumps of Funkias and the glaucous, 
ribbed foliage of new Chinese Senecios, while 
Shuttlecock Ferns and characteristie © speci- 
mens of Japanese, small-growing, and highly- 
coloured Maples find a charmingly soft back- 
ground in fine masses of Campanula Jacti- 
flora of tender grey-blue. The various sil- 
very Artemisias are freely used and‘form a 
good eontrast to richly-coloured Mimuluses 
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Which revel near the moisture of the partly- 
hidden streamlet, which, crossing the drive, 
finds its way over the lawn. falls into the 
upper pool, from which it finds an outlet by 
another small fall, whence it meanders Fern 
and flower embowered to the lower pool. 

1 eit! Sud Baie a te 





Among the Hardy Flowers. 
HELIANTHUS DECAPETALUS.—I_ like this little 
perennial Sunflower, whose smallish, single 
blooms are so bright and eheery in the border 
in early and late autumn. To do it justice 
it must have a fairly good soil, and must also 


be divided now and again and kept in 
bounds. One of. your writers a while ago 


spoke in favour of sections of drain-pipes 


or chimney linings for plants which spread 
at the roots like this, but this does not do 
away -with the necessity of lifting and -re- 
planting ; nay, it rather increases it, as the 
plants soon exhaust the soil-allotted to them. 
Those grown with their roots unconfined will 
seek “fresh fields and pastures new; anal 
will perhaps encroach upen some more valu- 
able plant.. Both because of this and for: its 
own sake, I think this “ Ten-petalled Sun- 
flower ” should be divided every two, or at 
the most three, years. 

DIVIDING AND REPLANTING HARDY PLANTS,— 
This brings me to discuss an oft-neglected 
operation—that of dividing and replanting 
hardy plants. I have proved the value of 
the advice—often given in Garprentnc—to 
divide the plants now and again, to replant 
in fresh soil if possible, and to use only the 





vigorous outer growths, and not the effete, 
weakened inner ones which have become 
crowded up. For many of these plants, too, 
autumn planting is the best. An old friend 
of mine often relates the shock he received 
when, in his salad days, he visited the gar- 
den of an acquaintance who specialised in 
hardy plants. This was in arly September, 
and his best border had been emptied, the 
soil deeply dug and well manured, and the 
plants put back. It was a sight for many 
to weep over in September, when so Many 
horders are gay. Next season, however, the 
porder showed that this keen gardener had 
done wisely in sacrificing something the pre- 
vious autumn. For some years the border 
was a delight until the time for renewal 
came round again. 

LLINARIA MACEpONICA is a fine border plant, 
which grows some 2} feet or 3 feet high, and 
bears a goodly number of spikes of yellow 
and orange flowers. Its glaucous foliage is 
pretty, too, and it looks very well in a border. 
Tt does not roam about so much as to be an 
undesirable among more stay-at-home plants. 
Iam not sure if seeds of this Linaria can be 
bought, but those of LL. dalmatica, which is 
close to it, but, I think, of a deeper yellow, 
ean be obtained. 

ANCHUSA TTALICA.—There appears to be a 
falling off in the enthusiasm for The-varie- 
ties of the Italian Alkanet, due to the advent 
of the Dropmore variety, and, since its ap- 
pearance, several other varieties. They were 
overdone in some places. We hear folks who 
like to follow the fashion in flowers without 
any real love for them say, “ I used to. grow 
it, but it became far too common for my 
garden.”’ I have no sympathy with such 
folks, but like a plant for what it is worth 
in the way of beauty, garden effect, or in- 
terest in some other way. This Alkanet does 
not deserve neglect because of this, and 
i think the gardener . of taste will 
always welcome it for its own beauty 
and the blue colour of its flowers. ig 
fear it is not too hardy with many, and some 
friends of mine tell me that even the bril- 
liant varieties Dropmore and Opal are not 
too long lived in the colder places. 

An AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





weet Peas. 

Suct-is the value of Sweet Peas that it is 
worth a little trouble to have them as early as 
possible. Where space in an airy greenhouse 
is fvyailable, this is not a difficult matter. 
After experimenting in sowing at various 
times, I have found the last week in Septem- 
ber gives the best results, as it allows the 
plants to make a fair amount of progress be- 
fore winter sets in. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand is suitable, and moderately 
drained 5-inch pots will hold seven seeds 
each. The pot may be stood in the open after 

sowing, and if the soil is kept moist germina- 
tion will soon take -place. After the middle 
of October stand them ina cold frame, there 
to remain until towards the end of January. 
Admit air freely during fayourable weather, 
and water only when necessary A few twigs 
should be provided to keep the growths erect. 
At the time mentioned remove them to a cool 
house, in preparation for planting out or pot- 
tinge, as the case may be: Market growers 
devote lofty houses to Sweet Peas. to supply 
the demand for early bloom, and plant them 
in trenches prepared on much the ‘same lines 
as is usually adopted in the open. If large 
pots are used, the results are no less satisfac- 
tory. Pots about 18 inches in diameter are a 
useful size, and will hold the contents. of 
three of the 5-inch pots. It is not advisable 
to employ too rich a compost, one consisting 
of four parts good fibrous loam to one of spent 
Mushroom-bed manure and enough ~old lime 
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rubble to keep it open being the best. ~ When 
potting, loosen the roots a little from the bail, 

and make the compost firm throughout. Very 
little water is required so early in the year, 
anda night reading of 50 degs. is high enough. 
In due course growth swill be noticeable, and 
eare must be taken to keep the roots. moist, 
but not too wet. As the sun- gains more 

power, the plants will benefit from syringing 
onee or twice a day, and a little damping 
down at closing time will assist in the main- 
taining of a growing atmosphere. Ventilate 
without causing draughts, and do not attempt 
to force growth by using excessive heat. Sup- 


ports must be provided early, and the first. 


liquid manure should be given when the buds 
are prominent. There must be no check, or 
the buds will. drop. Copious supplies of 
water, varied with the application of a good 
fertiliser twice a week, will produce flowers 
in April, and there will be a succession until 
July if feeding is liberal. J. 





Coreopsis grandiflora. 


Wuetuer treated as an annual or a perennial, 
this fully deserves its name, as its flowers are 
very much larger than those of any Coreopsis 
grown in gardens, whether annual or 
perennial, When first introduced it was said 
that the blooms were no larger than those of 
C. lanceolata, but under cultivation they are 
far finer than those of any of the best forms 
of CGC. Janceolata. The plant ripens seed 
freely, even when flowering, and it is neces- 
sary if prolonged bloom is desired to keep 
the faded flower-heads picked off, except any 
that are wanted for seed. In raising it from 
seed slight variations occur as regards the 
size of the flowers, and it will be wise, there- 
fore, only to save seed from the finest blooms. 
Tt is easy to raise a batch of seedlings every 
year. The seed may be sown at any time in 
the spring, and strong plants be ready to put 
out into their flowering quarters in autumn. 
The handsome flowers are borne on strong 
stems 12 inches to 18 inches in length, and 
are very valuable for Cutting. 


The Mixed Border. 





Iv often happens that some dissatisfaction is 


experienced or expressed at the appearance of 
this from the end of August onwards. ‘There 
is an idea amongst many, and it is chiefly 
gained from a few illustrated books on gar- 
dening, that a mixed border may be made to 
present a glowing mass of colour-right through 
the season. A continuous array of colour is 
only possible where half-hardy subjects are 
extensively used to fill in the gaps which arise 
when the beauty of the earliest perennials is 
on the wane. This means much frame space 
and much labour. While then we may safely 
dismiss the idea of a hardy flower border be- 
ing always~bright, with no dull patches and 
no flowerless growths, there is no difficulty a 
making it at least presentable over as long 

period as possible, and no doubt this is the 
aim of the average person who realises that 
when space is occupied by an early-flowering 
plant it cannot be anything but dull, late in 
the season. It is in the relieving of this dull- 
ness where forethought in planting receives 
its just-reward. ‘The perennial occupants of 
the average mixed border may be roughly 
divided into three sections—early, mid- 
season, and late-flowering, and the whole 
period of display covers about twenty weeks. 
There is a great variety to select from, but 
where the aim is something to look at from 
the beginning of the season to the end the 
three sections ought to be equally repre-_ 
sented, and as equally distributed throughout 
the whole length of the border. The chief aim 
in planting is to use the later-flowered section 
to cover up as far as possible the vacancies 
which the early one is bound to. Jeave.. Tor 
‘instance, Oriental Poppies, Pyrethrums, 


'a display not easily outclassed. 
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Lupins, Doronicums, and Delphiniums among 
eatly kinds, need Phloxes, Rudbeckias, 
Helianthuses, Heleniums, Asters, and a host 
of others hard by them inorder to put off to 


the longest date the time when the best- 


regulated border must show unmistakable 
signs of the waning season. 

The chief subject of this note is to Bolnt out 
a few of the more gorgeous of autunimn flowers 
suitable for the mixed border, since it is quite 
possible with their aid to-have a display in 
autumn comparable in every way to that of 
the preceding months. Amongst the brightest 
of these are the perennial Sunflowers. They 
require no special treatment, giving a lasting 
display in almost any soil so long as the posi- 
tion is a sunny one. There are many varie- 
tie of these Helianthuses, but none more use- 
ful than H. Miss Mellish, and H. H. G. Moon. 
Ox-eye Daisies are familiar to all during the 
summer, but {0 prolong the season the variety 
of Chrysanthenum maximum King Edward 
should be included. No praise is too high for 
the Japanese Anemones, for they are, per- 
haps, the most graceful of all autumn flowers. 
In a shady part of the border they are quite 
at home, and it is almost impossible fo name 
anything more useful for cutting. The white- 
flowered kinds inelude Whirlwind and 
Flonorine. Joubert, while as a rose Queen 
Charlotte is perfect. The mixed border with- 
oul the early Chrysanthemums would Jose 
much of its autumn eharm, for they never 
fail, and beyond securing to a neat stake 
little attention is required. They have been 
considerably improved of late years, and, 
addition to the Masse family, the early singles 
are well worthy of.a place. Up to the advent 
of the newer Moutbretias’a few years ago 
inferest was lacking in these autumn flowers, 
but, the great- improvement they now show has 
placed them in the front rank of border sub- 
jects. A vich soil with ample moisture “is 
necessary to enable the massive branching 
spikes to develop their brilliantly-céloured 
flowers. 
ties George Davidson, Prometheus, and Star 
of the. Bast are’ of outstanding merit. 
Michaelmas Daisies are amongst. the most 
beautiful and lasting of autumn flowers. 
There is no limit to the uses they may be put, 
for there are yariéties and colours too numer- 
ous to mention and’ which, if space in the 
garden permit, may be so blended as to ereate 
Like many 
other perennials which:have proved their 
worth, considerable iniprovement has been 
wrought amongst them, but good culture is 
essential to see them at their best. Amongst 
the late-flowering kinds Beauty of Colwall, 
Lady Lloyd, and Climax are particularly | 
good. Gladioli were, perhaps, neyer more 
popular than now, for recent additions em- 
brace-all the qualities necessary to assist in 
extending the season of outdoor flowers to its 


utmost. ; Fe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cladiolus princeps.—This is one of the 
many good Gladioli we owe to the United 
States of America, and was raised by Dr. 
Van Fleet. It is said to be derived from fer- 





tilising G. ecruentus with the pollen of G. 


Childsi. The erimson-scarlet flowers are very 
bright. G..princeps has now been in culti- 
vation for a good number of years, and seems 
to inerease in. favour.—Hss. 

Bulbs.—Apart from the bulbs which may be 
needed for forcing, others may be required 


for planting in beds or for naturalising. If 


these are not on order no time should be lost, 
and arrangements ought to be made as to 
sites, ete., in order that no delay may take 
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Amongst the many splendid varie- ~~ 
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place. when the bulbs arrive. Nothing igs — | 


gained by aHowing bulbs to lie about in their — 
bags after they arrive, and if they be planted 


while the soil is comparatively warm better — 
results will follow than when planting is. de- 


layed to a ageRE date. = 
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ROSES. . 


Rose Lady Inchiquin. 


Tuts lovely Hybrid Tea was given a Certifi- 
eate of Merit by the National Rose Society 
when shown at the exhibition on July 1st of 
this-year by Messrs. Alexr. Dickson and Sons. 
The blooms, as may be seen by the figure we 
give to-day, are of good size, the petals broad 
and well formed. The colour may be best 
described as rose-pink, with a suffusion of 
cerise over all. 
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Rose Lady 


Climbing Roses Which Carry On. 


Witn the advent of September the whole of 
the Wichuraiana Roses are practically over. 
This craze for Dorothy Perkins and those of 
its class has robbed gardens of much beauty 
and interest, for in riot a few instances far 
more beautiful and fragrant Roses of a con- 
1inuous blooming nature have been discarded 
or omitted to make way for these showy, 
short-lived Ramblers, which come with a rush 
for a few weeks, then disappear just as sud- 
denly. Such Roses are unworthy of the most 
prominent. positions in gardens, to the ex- 
clusion of those far more beautiful kinds 
which flower profusely from early June until 
November and even later. As I write (Sep- 
tember 14th) I am reminded of this fact by 
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the profusion of blooms to be seen to-day on 
plants growing in a variety of positions, such 
as clothing  pergolas, fences, porches, 
arbours, and here.and there draping large 
Tlolly bushes 20 feet high where they inter- 
nimgle- freely with Wistaria, Clematis, or 
Polygonum, and display their sprays of 
flowers of beautiful form and colour in the 
most graceful manner. 

Whether crimson, pink, yellow, or white 
kinds are used, the effect throughout the 
coming months, as in the past, will be de- 
lightful, and for the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with. these continuously-blooming 
kinds I append the following list, hoping that 





Inchiquin. 


it may be the means of extending their 
use; Cramoisie supérieure (velvety-crimson), 
IFellenberg (rosy-crimson, the outside plants 
of this, bordering a large bed, have serambled 
over the tops of 18 feet Yew-trees and are 
covered with flowers), Bouquet d’Or (yellow, 
coppery in the centre), Gloire de Dijon (buff, 
orange centre), Gruss an Teplitz (bright 
crimson), Lady Waterlow  (salmon-pink), 
Lamarque (white, shaded lemon, a beautiful 
sweet-scented Rose for warm walls), Mme. 
serard (fawn-yellow, very free in-autumn), 
Réve d'Or (buff-yellow, very vigorous ‘and 
hardy), and Zephirin Drouhin (bright silvery- 
pink, often referred to as the thornless Rose, 
of exquisite’ fragrance). This Rose should 
find a place in every garden. 
BH. MARKHAM. 


‘at their longest and brightest. 
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Ferns in Windows. 
Ir is a pity that Ferns are not. 
favour with window gardeners. 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, ete., that are so 
much grown for window decoration during 
the summer months, they are as ornamental 
in the depth of winter as when the days are 
The difficulty 
those window gardeners experience in keep- 
ing their plants in a fresh, healthy condition 
is probably. one reason why Ferns are not 
more in favour. It must be admitted that 
really good specimens are comparatively rare, 
and when a Fern comes into bad health it 
certainly is by no means an attractive object. 
There are, however, no~ insurmountable 
obstacles to the suecessful culture of Merns 
in rooms. It is most important that suitable 
varieties be selected, for there are kinds 
Which are peculiarly fitted for window cul- 
ture, while others require a Considerable 
amount of skill to keep them in good health. 
The Maiden-hair, for instance, although in 
such high favour for decoration generally, is 
not one that I should advise window gar- 
deners to begin with, It is not a robust 
habited kind, and soon suffers unless the 
atmospheric conditions are to its liking. One 
of the best of room Ferns is Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; it is of a hardy, enduring nature, and 
can be kept in good health without a change 
of soil for several years. I do not know of 
any Fern that will better bear without suffer- 
ing the vitiated atmosphere of a constantly 
heated apartment than this. It has pale 
sreen, much-divided foliage, and when in 
good condition has a nice appearance. 
Cyrtomium faleatum (the Japan Holly Fern) 
has broad, rich green foliage, as lustrous and 
deep in tint as that of the common Holly. It 
is a distinct and ornamental Fern, that. will 
bear with impunity an amount of rough-and- 
ready treatment that would prove fatal to 
most members of the family. It will bear 
cold draughts better than any Fern I know. 
If frequently repotted and grown along freely 
it assumes rather large dimensions: but “it 
can be kept in good condition for several 
years without re-potting if kept well watered. 
Phlebodium aureum and Pteris tremula are 
also good for this purpose, and of easy eul- 
ture. The hardy .kkinds are unaccountably 
neglected by window gardeners. 
easily grown, and if it is desired to fill the 
w.ndow with flowering plants in summer they 
can be placed in the open air. The Hart’s- 
tongue and its varieties are, by reason of 
their dwarf habit, very suitable, and the 
fronds, being of great substance, do not suffer 
much from a dry atmosphere or cold ecur- 
rents of air. Polypodium cambricum, a form 
of the common Polypody, makes one of the 
finest window Ferns. It is one of the most 
graceful habited Ferns in cultivation, excel- 
ling in this respect many exotie kinds which 
demand constant warmth and much eare. 

It must never be forgotten that Ferns love 
moisture at the roots and protection from hot 
sun. Those who haye windows fronting north 
will find no difficulty with them,but where the 
sun can shine fully on them during a good 
portion of the day they must in some way be 
screened from it. This is absolutely neces- 
sary, for under the influence of hot sunshine 
the fronds-take on a yellow tinge, and it is 
the constant verdure that renders this family 
of decorative plants so delightful. Never- 
failing attention to watering is, however, the 
keystone to success. Every morning look to 
each plant and give it the water it requires 
for the day. A plant that is root-bound 
requires more moisture than one that has 
just been repotted. During the summer the 
soil should never become dry, and every week 
the plants should be syringed. BYFLEET. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Eariy Cabbages.—Seedling spring Cabbage 
plants have grown apace of late, and are now 
ready for planting out. The ground having 
peen prepared, it should be made fairly firm 
and the surface levelled with a wooden or 
eoarse rake. Plant in shallow drills 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart except for the small heart- 
ing kinds, such as Harbinger, for which the 
rows may be as close together as 1 foot. The 
plants in each and every case may stand the 
same distance apart in the rows as that 
allowed between them. If the weather is 
bright and dry, water the plants before draw- 
ing and again when set out. In some in- 
stances Cabbages succeed Onions, but if the 
ground is not yet clear it is better to select 
another site and plant the Onion ground with 
Coleworts or use it for raising a crop of 
Endive for winter use. Cabbage Lettuce may 
also be grown if there is no call for much 
Endive. 

Scarlet Runners should be kept closely 
picked to enable the plants to continue bear- 
ing, giving the roots a stimulant frequently to 
keep them growing. So far, the crops have 
been most abundant, and the surplus should 
be preserved in brine for winter use. Trench 
Beans should be treated in the same way. 
Where required during the winter in a fresh 
condition and sufficient warmth can be given 
to ensure their cropping freely, preparation 
for growing 'rench Beans in pots under glass 
should be made, as the late outdoor crops 
cannot be depended on after the middle of 
October. Keep Vegetable Marrows in free 
bearing by feeding the roots frequently with 
liquid-manure, and do not distress the plants 
by allowing the fruits to become too large, as 
small or at the most medium sized examples 
are always the most tender and best flavoured 
when eooked. 

Cycjamen.—Seed of the various giant- 
flowered types should be procured and sown 
in pans, placing the seeds singly about 1 inch 
apart over the surface of the soil, as this 
obviates the necessity for pricking or potting 
them off until they have made three or four 
leaves. At the same time growth is kept 
dwarf and sturdy. The raising should be 
done ina temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
and until the plants show through the soil 
cover the pans with sheets ‘of glass and darken 
with paper or Moss. 

Hardy fruits.—Keep the hoe going. between 
newly-planted Strawberries—for which the 
weather has of late proved -propitious—not 
only to encourage free growth, but to rid the 
ground of weeds also. Suppress runners as 
fast as they are pushed out. Plenty of root 
moisture has also been the means of pro- 
moting new growth and the production of a 
further crop of runners on established beds 
and borders. These should not be allowed 
to develop. To ensure robust crowns the 
roots should have the benefit of a muleh of 
well-decayed manure spread between the 
rows, which, after its nutritive properties 
have been washed out, may or not, according 
to the view held with regard to digging be- 
tween Strawberries, be pointed in. Took over 
bush and pyramid fruit-trees and cut back to 
one bud all secondary growths resulting from 
{he summer or August pruning. 

Flower garden.—-Prepare frames in which 
to insert cuttings of Calceolarias, Pent- 
stemons, Violas, and Veronica Andersoni, so 
that the propagating may take place the first 
week in next month. Also take cuttings of 
Lavender of both the early and later-flower- 
ing varieties, and dibble them in 9 inches 
apart each way ina border. Cuttings of Roses 
MAY, also be taken and dibbled in much in the 
Same way, a border facing west answering 
well for them. A.W. 


Midland Counties, 


- Root-pruning.—If this be done in an effi- 


cient manner and at the proper time, itis one 
of the best methods of making a healthy but 
barren tree fertile. Generally speaking, the 
operation is most successful when carried out 
as soon as the leaves commence to change 
eolour in autumn. If itrees which have been 
planted only a few years are making too rank 
growth, they should be lifted and-replanted. 
This attention should be given early in the 
life of the tree, and continued every second 
year until it has come into proper fruiting 
condition. 


Apricots that have made strong growths 
may be corrected by root-pruning, but unless 
this is repeated every year until they fruit 
freely growth will be as strong as ever, with 
the result that sooner or later the branches 
will die off, as often happens. This chiefly 
oceurs where the natural soil is too deep and 
rich for the Apricot. In such soils satisfac- 
tory results can only be obtained by having 
the roots restricted to borders from 4 feet to 
6 feet wide by building a 4}-inch brick wall 
up to within 6 inches of the surface of the 
border, and mixing a considerable amount of 
lime rubble in the staple. On a suitable for- 
mation like chalk or limestone, which is not 
more than 2 feet from the surface, the re- 
striction of wood growth is unnecessary, but 
in the event of non-success on such soils very 
liberal root waterings should be afforded at 
this season, to enable the trees to develop 
their fruit-buds, and throughout the growing 
season, a good mulching should be laid over 
the roots, with oceasional surface dressings 
of good fresh loam. |The 

Hybrid Veronicas are very attractive at the 
present time. These are not so hardy as one 
would wish, therefore a number of cuttings 
should be struck annually, for, even if the 
plants are killed outright after one season’s 
bloom, the labour. incurred is well repaid. 
Now is a suitable time ‘to progagate them. 
Prepare a site in a cold pit. Provide drainage 
by putting in to the depth of a foot rough 
clinkers or any coarse materials, covering 
with coal ashes, on which put a layer of fine 
sandy soil that will be 4 inches deep after 
being well trodden. Select short, firm, stubby 
shoots for euttings, and dibble these in 38 
inches apart; water well to settle the soil 
about them ; put on the lights to keep the cut- 
tings from flagging from exposure, to ward 
off heavy rains, and protect from frost. Ex- 
amine occasionally, and pick off damped 
leaves. They require no further attention 
until spring, when they will be found to be 
well rooted and fit to put out in nursery lines 
preparatory 10 being planted where intended 
to bloom. The species, especially the dwarf 
ones, are useful for the rock garden. The 
diversity of foliage alone is remarkable and 
very interesting. They root as freely under 
similar conditions as the hybrids. 


Parsley should now be _ transferred to 
frames, choosing the Jate sowings for this 
work. Remove all loose and: yellow leaves 
from Seakale that is intended for forcing, to 
allow the crowns to ripen before lifting. All 
old Pea haulm should be-pulled up, and either 
burned on the spot or carted away. Some of 
the sticks, which may be of use again, should 
be tied in bundles and stored, standing up- 
right in a dry corner, burning the remainder. 
Old Cauliflower stumps and leaves, also those 
round sprouts, ete., should be removed, as 
they present a very. unsightly appearance. 
This is a suitable time for relaying Box and 
other edgings. If carried out about this date 
the ground becomes settled-before frost sets 
in. EoOW-.G. 
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Scotland. 


Chrysanthemums.— While there is no stated 
time for the housing of Chrysanthemums, it 
is generally understood that the correct time 
at which to do so is when the petals upon the 
arhiest buds begin to show colour. This may 
be taken as a correct guide, but, for the bene- 
fit of those who may be exhibitors, or who 
wish to have plants in bloom at. an early date, 
it may be said that if the pots are got into 
the flowering house in the course of the last 
week of September the blooms will be fully 
expanded round about the niiddle of Novem- 
ber ; that is, in t¢me for the principal Chrys- 
anthemum shows. Before housing, let the 
structure be thoroughly cleaned down bywash- 
ing glass and woodwork with hot soapy water, 
following the scrubbing by a smart applica- 
tion of the garden engine or syringe. Some 


attention in respect of cleaning is also de-—. 


manded by the plants themselves. Before 
placing them in position, all ripened or in- 
jured foliage ought to be removed, the tying 
attended to, and the pots well scrubbed. The 
bottoms of the pots should be examined and 
the drainage holes inspected for possible lurk- 
ing snails.~Even after housing, a sharp watch 
ought to be kept for these intruders. Stray 
specimens may be overlooked, and ithey soon 
disfigure the foliage, and are especially fond 
of the tender expanding petals. -A night or 
two willireveal their presence, and they ought 
‘to be persistently hunted for until they are 
exterminated, A light vaporising may” be 
given a week after housing, and if a supple- 
mentary dose be given—say, ten days after 
the first—the chances are that the plants will 
‘all for but little attention in that respect 
during their flowering period. Let the house 
be freely ventilated during suitable weather, 
running a mild heat through the pipes when 
prolonged damp is experienced. 


Arum Lilies.—Plants of Arum Lilies which 
were recently potted up, and which may have 
been standing in a sheltered position out of 
doors, can be introduced to the house in which 
they are to be grown. Liberal supplies. of 
water are necessary, and, while it is advisable 
in a general way to treaf these Lilies on cool 
lines, yet if early spathes are wanted it is 
merely a question of the degree of heat ayail- 
able. 


Stove.—The summer and early autumn 
flowering plants of the stove will now be less 
attractive, and the house may be rearranged 
at any conventent time. The earliest batch 
of Lorraine Begonias will be showing for 
bloom, and thé@Se plants.can be given pro- 
minence, elevating them meantime upon other 
pots until they are in full bloom. <A central 
stake in each pot to which the shoots can be 
lightly looped is generally sufficient in the 
way of supports for these useful Begonias. 
A few plants of B. Weltoniensis, too, are use- 
ful at this season. Cypripediums will shortly 
be throwing up their flower-stems, and these, 
too, sught to be brought forward, while 


Gesneras are at all times useful. I used to» 


like Coleus thrysoideus at this season. ~ Its 
blue racemes gave a touch of a colour whieh 
is never too plentiful, but I have lost sight of 
it for a year or two. Fire-heat is now quite 
indispensable, but a morning temperature of 
60 degs. fis as yet quite sufficient. 


Planting.-—Those who may have decided to~ 
root out old or unprofitable trees should get 


the work done now, or as soon as possible. 
This permits of the stations being prepared in 


good time for the reception of the plants ~ 


which are to succeed those which are to be 
discarded, and permits not only of the job 
being done more thoroughly, but of the soil 
being, to some. extent, sweetened by ex- 
posure to the weather. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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A Note on Vegetables. 


ALTHOUGH the long spell of wet, sunless 
weather, starting early in July, has been re- 
sponsible for deterioration in the Potato erop, 
mildew in Onions, and in many eases the 
total collapse of outdoor Tomatoes, it has, on 
the other hand, been decidedly helpful to 
other vegetables. I have seldom, for in- 
stance, through the summer months had such 
good Turnips at once large, perfectly sound, 
very quickly at maturity, and standing well. 
Green Top Stone is a great favourite round 
here, and a capital Turnip it is all through 
the different seasons; indeed, if so minded, 
one can have it the greater part of the year 
with successive sowings: Beet and Carrots 
have done remarkably well, only in the case 
of the latter the sudden and continued dewn- 
pour was responsible for cracking in some of 
the stump-rooted varieties. .Those who fol- 
lowed instructions often given in GARDENING 
and made successive sowings of an early 
Catliflower in February, late March, and 


early May will have had no difficulty in 


securing a long-sustained supply of this 
~ favourite vegetable in excellent condition, for 
the plants came along well from the seed 
beds and developed the curd quickly. The 
white butterfly, too, has not been much in 
evidence, and*eaterpillars are correspondingly 
searee, : ; 

Recalling the mention above as to the sud- 
den collapse of outdoor Tomatoes it may be 
noted that where ia few fruits had set before 
the-plants were put into the open ground the 
said fruits, with the collapse, had ripened 
prematurely. The owner, who was picking 
them before. pulling up the plants, quite 
scouted the opinion expressed that they were 
hardly fit for human consumption, at any 
rate, in a raw state. Personally, I should 
not care to eat fruit from badly-diseased 
plants. So far as one can judge from present 
appearance there seems little chance of satis- 
factory crops of outdoor Tomatoes. I noted 
above that the wet, sunless weather had been 
bad for the Potatoes, but am glad to say so 
far as this neighbourhood is concerned the 
prospect is decidedly better than was antici- 
pated. The disease is partial and hag struck 
in patches, some gardens and allotments be- 


practically immune. I was agreeably sur- 
prised, on a low-lying part of an allotment 
~ that had been flooded after the Potatoes had 
been earthed, to find the crop, on lifting, per- 
fectly sound, although the ground turned up 
_ very wet and pasty. The disease, too, struck 
this part quite early in July, but the haulm 
Was cut back and removed before it had. made 
much headway, a policy which, despite 
opinion to the contrary, I think is to be 
strongly recommended. In. late sorts I am 
glad to see an old favourite, The Factor, 
cropping as heavily and quite as free from 
disease as: several of the new highly-priced 
Varieties, H. B. S. 
Hardwick. 


———_—— 


Manuring ground for spring vegetables.— 
The advice often given to manure freely for 
such plants as Spring Cabbage and similar 

vegetables is good where the land is poor 
and the previous crop an exhausting one. In 
- Nany gardens, and in old ones especially, one 
may overdo the feeding and in a measure 
‘prevent the plants being strong enough to 
stand our variable winters without injury. 
A soft plant with unusual length of stem is 
_ the one to succumb to severe weather. I am 
not in favour of starving by any means— 
quite the reverse. For some years I have 
planted Broccoli after early Strawberries, 
which are treated as annuals, and it is seen 
at a glance how fit such plants are to battle 


_ ing seriously affected, whilst larger areas are - 


against our east winds, which do so much 
harm after prolonged frost, the plants being 
much shorter of stem and, consequently, not 
so liable to injury should the winter be a 
vely severe -one.—A. G. 





Winter Spinach. 


I nave often wondered why this vegetable is 
not more often grown in small gardens and 
by cottagers and allotment-holders.  Pro- 
bably one reason is that for a family of half- 
a-dozen people a big gathering of leaves’ is 
necessary for all to get a share. Neverthe- 
less, Spinach should be grown in greater 
quantity than it is by all who have a garden 
and enjoy a change of diet. There will be 
vacant ground from early Potatoes, Peas, 
Turnips, etc., being cleared, and, should the 
Potato plot be chosen, after making the sur- 
face even, scatter enough soot to give it a 
dark appearance, and fork the piece over to 
a depth of.12 inches or so, levelling with a 
wooden rake, removing stones, rubbish, ete., 
and drawing shallow drills 14 inch deep, and 
15 ‘inches asunder. Sow the seed thinly, 
covering same with the back of the rake, 
finally raking the plot evenly all over. 

In most districts the late rain, and, un- 
fortunately, frequent heavy storms, have left 
the soil rather sodden for seed-sowing ; ¢on- 
sequently, avoid unnecessary treading of the 


soil. Often in early August it has been 
necessary to moisten the drills before sow- 
ing. Immediately the seedlings are through 


the soil give a light dusting of soot, wood 
ashes, or lime, and work the flat hoe fre- 
quently between the drills. In good time 
thin out the plants to about 6 inches apart, 
leaving the more robust, as in some seasons 
the weaker ones fail to make much headway. 
The prickly Spinach is usually sown to 
Sfand through the winter, but in the South- 
West Counties the round-leaved or summer 
Spinach does equally as well. No gather- 
ings from this -winter crop ought to be 
taken so long as supplies can be had from 
other sources. In cold, wet districts a 
raised, warm border is chosen for this Wwin- 
ter crop, and, where this vegetable is ex- 
pected daily, I have known gardeners SOW 
under glass, in unheated frames or pits, 
when the winter has been severe or other- 
wise crippled the August sowing. 


Hitham. } J. Mayne. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mushrooms.—Would you kindly tell me 
what soil and position are suitable for grow- 
ing Mushrooms? I have damp soil shaded 
by. Birch trees, or a comparatively dry and 
sunny, newly made orchard. On either I 
should like to grow Mushrooms, if possible.— 
Miss Hancock. 


[Mushrooms should succeed in the newly 
made orchard if the same is on Grass, and 
in a less degree on the bank shaded by the 
Birches. In a general wa y, Mushrooms are al- 
ways to be found doing best in quite open 
pastures free from shade, and grazed by 
horses and stock. Here, in suitable seasons, 
they are produced naturally, but in your case 
it would be necessary to plant. Mushroom 
Spawn to obtain a crep. The best time to do 
this would be next April or May. Bricks of 
Spawn can be had from nurserymen or seeds- 
men, and each should be ‘broken into pieces 
about 2 inches square. Then dig holes in turf 
about 18 inches square and 6 inches to 9 
inches deep. Into each hole place about three 
shovelfuls of horse manure. On this place 
one or two pieces of spawn, and then return 
the soil and turf and beat firm with the 


add 


VII 


back of a spade. If the weather is pro- 
pitious, Mushrooms should appear in late 
Summer and autumn.] 


Treatment of soil.—I have. la tely bought 
some land and built a bungalow at Lustleigh 
Cleave. The ground was, and is, thickly 
covered with Oak, Birch, Holly, etc., and the 
Soil. is full of roots. The soil is as follows :— 
About 12 inches of leaf-mould on the top, then 


light loam, then more sand, with: a little 
earth. I want to get this under garden cul- 


tivation. What patent manure can I use, as 
farin manure cannot be obtained? What ig 
the best substitute? At present I find I ean- 
not grow any vegetables : flowers grow fairly 
well, but the soil dries up very quickly. Alti- 
tude, 700 feet, but sheltered from north. Can 
you tell me the best thing to do?—ALrrep 
Lrpaer. 

[The whole of the plot should be dug two 
full spits in depth, breaking up the bot- 
tom layer of soil and leaving it there, As 
you have no manure, or probably nothing in 
the nature of garden refuse or matter of that 
description to work in and enrich it, use basic 
Slag at the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard, If 
dug as advised, the 12-inch layer of leaf- 
mould will lie on the top of the lower stratum, 
and the light loam on the surface. On the 
completion of trenching, or soon after, apply 
4 ozs. to 6-028. basic Slag to the surface, and 
then dig the plot one spit deep all over, with 
the object not only of mixing the slag more in- 
timately with the soil, but with some, at least, 
of the leaf soil also. Karly in February next, 
and prior to crepping the ground, apply 3 ozs. 
of superphosphate of lime and 1 oz. of sulphate 
of ammonia to the square yard, and lightly 
fork it in. Sowing or planting should not be 
done for about fourteen days afterwards. The 
soil should be freed of all tree roots, taking 
out the larger or those round the stems of 
the trees when the latter are grubbed and the 
remainder while trenching is going on. If 


treated as recommended, the plot should 
yield crops of vegetables and flowers. What 


is really required is a thorough dressing of 
farmyard manure now or shortly and a-dress- 
ing of lime next lebruary, to render the soil 
productive:] 


Artificial manures.—As a reader, I should 
be glad to’ know your views on the manure 
question. Farmers, as a rule, do not care to 
part except at exorbitant prices. Road stutf, 
petrol and tar, is poison. Shortage of stables 
cuts off supply, or it is sawdust bedding. On 
a sinall place there are only rubbish and a 
few leaves. Can anything be done by mixing 
chemical manures through the rotted rubbish, 
and so fortify it? Gardeners do not believe 
in using chemieals except occasionally, I find. 
—J. M. S.-Wappy. 

[Artificial manures should not be relied 
on altogether for garden ground ; that is to 
say, if they are made use of for a couple of 
seasons in succession a thorough dressing of 
farmyard manure alone should be applied the 
third year to supply humus, which artificials 
do not. We should not advise the mixing of 
chemical or artificial manures with tree 
leaves, but they may be wheeled on to the 
ground and dug in during the winter. Ba sie 
Slag or bone meal, according to the texture 
of the soil, may be applied in autumn, and 
other ingredients to co-operate with either, so 
to speak, in early spring. Of these, the more 
suitable for vegetable cultivation are sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphosphate 
of lime, and sulphate of potash. Kainit is 
also useful if applied in -autumn or winter. 
Your best course would be to send a sample 
of the soil to a manufacturer of artificial] 
manures, and request him to make a suitable 
mixture for you. .There would then be no 
doubt in the matter, as it could be applied 
with confidence, The only thing to guard 
against would be never to exceed the quantity 
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advised to be applied on any one occasion. 
Directions for use are supplied with com- 
pounded manures, and they should always be 
consistently adhered to. In conclusion, we 
may add that we have used artificial manures 
for various purposes for many years past with 
excellent results. ] 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


SEPTEMBER 218sT, 1920. 
Tie floral display at this meeting was not a 
little augmented by the holding of an exhibi- 
tion of early-flowering Chrysanthemums pro- 
moted by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and by the annual exhibition of vege- 
tables held under the auspices of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the net result of the 
combination filling the hall to overflowing 
with all that is best in plants, fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers. No department of gar- 
dening, indoors or out, was unrepresented. 
The award of a Gold Medal each to Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, and Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh,by the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee testified to the merits 
of the exhibits staged, and in other direc- 
tions high awards ‘were made. Among 
flowering subjects hardy flowers played a 
prominent part, and of these the Michaelmas 
Daisies were well represented. Gladioli and 
Dahlias were well to the front. Roses from 
one source only were shown, Carnations and 
Pinks likewise. Orchids played a goodly part 
poth in groups and in the novelty section, 
several other novelties also gaining recogni- 
tion. Particulars of the show-are appended. 
HARDY FLOWERS. 

These were numerous and good, though the 
exigencies of space will not permit of a refer- 
ence to them in detail. Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son had a group wholly of Michaelmas 
Daisies, Aster Thomsoni, A. acris alba, A. 
Pink Pearl, and A. St. Egwin (pink) being 
distinct. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. -con- 
tributed a general assortment of these, King 


George being a notable variety. Messrs. 
Reamsbottom brought beautiful Anemones 


from Geashill, a tribute to the genial climatic 
conditions of Ireland, but which are rarely 
seen to perfection in this country at this time. 


Rev. J. H. Pemberton had his favourite 
Roses Pax, Moonlight, and Prosperity in 


quite good condition. Two double-flowered 
Michaelmas Daisies of sterling merit, viz., 
Joan Vaughan and Anita Ballard (ight and 
rich blue respectively) were shown by Messrs. 


Bakers, Codsall, Wolverhampton. They 
should satisfy anybody. The new Aster 
Rachel Ballard (rosy-mauve, double), also 


shown by this firm, gained an Award of 
Merit: height 823 feet, a most effective 
novelty. Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
showed the new Scabiosa Pride of Exmouth, 
a particularly fine pale mauve coloured 
variety, and other flowers. Messrs. Isaae 
Hlouse and Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
contributed a series of these, Diamond, Isaac 
House, Constancy (all deep violet shades), and 
Violet Walters (pale mauve),excellent in form 
and fine of stem. These are invaluable in the 
eut state, while affording a long succession 


of flowers. Mr. W. Wells, Junr., showed 
Asters King George and Advance of the 


Amellus set family, also Erigeron Merstham 
Glory, a plant of sterling worth. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, had several good 
things. though the one overtopping all else 
was the new Helianthus Monarch, whose rich 
orange-yellow flower-heads are great indeed. 
It gained an Award of Merit. Pyrethrum 
Comet (single crimson) was excellent. In a 
superb group from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
the best Michaelmas Daisies were a feature. 


Cloudy Blue (a rather suggestive colour 
name) and Snowball (double white) were in 
great array. The novelties Perry’s White 


(single) 
pointed 


and Maggie 
florets) each 


Perry (mauye “with 
gained an Award of 
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Merit. The twain are high-class and im- 
portant advances, the pure white first named 
a thing apart and of high commercial import- 
anee, Joan Vaughan, a double blue of excep- 
tional merit, was also shown. All were 
displayed in sensible groups, their superiority 
being obvious. Messrs. Ladhams showed the 
hybrid Lobelias finely, Mr. Reuthe the hardy 
Heaths and Colchicums C. speciosum rubrum 
and (. s. album particularly. Gentiana 
Andrewsi was remarked, also fruiting ex- 
amples of Deecaisnea Fargesi. Liatris pycno- 
stachya was conspicuous among tall things. 
Representative collections. of Dahlfas were 


‘shown by Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Lon- 


don Wall, Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw- 
ley, who also had an assortment of cut 
shrubs, affording autumn colour effects, and 
Mr. J. 'E. West, Brentwood. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, had a glorious lot 
of Gladiolus. America, the finest  flesh- 
coloured variety in commerce, and which has 
never before been so convincingly shown or 
in such quantity or perfection. Nerines in 
variety and the autumn Crocuses from this 
firm were very beautiful. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The finest novelty in this section was 
Nerine Hera, a magnificent hybrid of N. 
curvifolia x N. Bowdeni, which by a unani- 
mous vote gained a First-class Certificate. 
The exhibitor and raiser was Mr. James 
Rose, 1, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. Another 
high-class novelty was Nerine Mascotte, a 
brilliant crimson-carmine self of rare colour 
beauty from Messrs. Barr. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers showed excellent Carnations, and 
their new Allwoodi Pinks, while Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, contributed 
a collection of Begonias of the Rex section, 
of which Wisley Gem, Silver Queen, and 
Masterpiece were some. Shrubby Veronicas, 
too, avere good, Eveline (red), Crimson King, 
Mauveen, Pearle, and» Mont Blane being 
noted. Many Ferns were staged. 


ORCHIDS. 

Of groups, that from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, surpassed all 
else.in importance and variety, a Silver-gilt 
Flora Medal being awarded it. Notable items 
included Cattleya Hardyana alba, C. Maroni 
(rich bronze), CG. O’Brieni alba, and Lielio- 
Cattleya Golden Wren, of which a dozen ex- 
amples, all delightful, showed marked 
diversify. In colour, ornament, and distine- 
tion this strain is remarkable. A specimen 
of L.-C. Magneda bore six flowers handsome 


in the extreme. The outstanding Orchid 
novelty was Baron Schroeder’s tri-generic 


hybrid Brasso-Lielio-Cattleya -Amber,. which 
gained a First-class Certificate. Tt was 
raised from B.-L.-C. The Baroness x Cattleya 
Dowiana aurea, and is remarkable for its 
soft chrome-yellow colour with rosy touches. 
Mr. W. R. Fasey gained an Award of Merit 
for Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Incuman TFasey’s 
variety. Messrs. Flory and Black gained a 
like award for each of the three novelties, 
Cattleya Royal Purple, Lielio-Cattleya Grand 
Monarch, and Brasso-Cattleya Olympus var. 
Nena. To this section Messrs. Sander, St. 
Albans, and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. con- 
tributed groups, Sophro-Liclio Gratrixe in the 
last-named ealling for notice. 
FRUIT -AND VEGETABLES. 

For a practically unique collection of 
Onions Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
were awarded a Gold Medal. Of this im- 
portant vegetable some fifty-eight dishes were 
shown, from tiny sorts whose bulbs weigh 
but half an ounce to the giants indicative of 
skill and the highest cultivation with bulbs 
of 31 Ibs. or. even more. With varieties of 
all types presented and all in excellent econdi- 
tion. selection is not easy. Of the best for 
keeping, however, we selected Sutton’s Aq, 
Bedfordshire Champion, The Sutton Globe 
(yellow skin), Sutton’s Long Keeping, 
Veitch’s Maincrop, and Improyed Reading, 


Barly being among the finer sorts. 
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the last two having flattish bulbs. Crimson 
Globe, Giant Red Rocea, and Red Tripoli 
were among coloured sorts. In the centre 
a eouple of dozen giant bulbs of Ailsa Craig 
were arranged, the oval and round types 
separately. Finer or firmer produce if is 
hardly possible to. conceive. Messrs. Dokbie 
and Co., Hdinburgh, set up a fine exhibit of 
Potatoes and Tomatoes, with seed-heads of 
such vegetable crops as Carrot, Leek, Onion, 
and Beet, which rendered it interesting and 
instructive. The Potatoes, however, pre- 
dominated. Resistant Snowdrop, Ashleaf 
(immune), Climax (red kind), Arran Rose, 
Arran Comrade, Mauve Queen, The Dishop 
(handsome-looking maincrop kidney), Mr. 
Breeze, EdzeH Blue, Witch Hill, and Dargill 
Kondine 
Red, Champion, and Holyrood were repre- 
sentative of the Tomatoes. The whole of the 
produce was high-class. «Messrs. G. G. 
Whitelege and Co. were the .only exhibitors . 
of fruit, showing Apples and Pears, for which 
a Silver Knightian Medal was awarded. 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Rival, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet, Charles Ross, Grenadier, Golden 
Spire, Tyler’s Kernel, and Egremont Russet 
were among many sorts. A capital dish of 
Monareh Plumowas remarked. ; 


~~ BEES, 
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Making Syrup and Winter Candy. 

In making either syrup or winter candy. for 
bees be careful to the very smallest degree 
that cane sugar only is used. See that-itcis 3} 
guaranteed cane sugar. Do not be put off 
with any description, such as “ refined sugar’? | 
or the ‘‘ very best sugar.’’ I have found, how- — | 
ever, that grocers upon whom a sugar permit 
for bees is served, provided by the Loeal Office | 
of the Food Controller, are aware that the 33] 
sugar must be pure cane ‘sugar, -ackages. 4] 
supplied to me have, indeed, been specially ~| 
Inbelled ‘sugar for bees’? or “Cane sugar: 
for bees,” which looks as if the wholesale 
provider is ordered and empowered to reserve 
this class of. sugar for delivery upon a Food — | 
Controller's ‘Bee’ certificate only. But yl |] 
cannot press too strongly the importance of 
insisting upon the certainty of the source of-s} 
sugar for either syrup or candy being thes] 
sugar-cane alone—no beet and no glucese. — 
The receipt for autumn syrup has already 
been supplied in this column lately. A-note | 
on bee eandy will no doubt be of use. The ® 
recipe is not varied much by the different | 
authorities, which is 1 pint of water to 6 lbs. 3] 
of sugar, and pro rata for less or greater 
quantities, with an addition of one teaspoon: — 
ful of cream of tartar. Half a teaspoonful — 
of salt may or may not be added: I generally | 
add it. First boil the water, then take it off 
the fire for the addition of. the sugar and — 
cream of tartar, and do not return it to {he - 
fire until all is entirely dissolved.- Add the 
salt. Replace the saucepan on the fire and — 
stir thoroughly all the time up to the boil 
and keep it boiling for ten or fifteen minutes. — | 
Then you should test it by putting a little on | 
a cold plate. The substance should set to a al 











kind of soft-hard condition, That -is, . it | 
should be neither brittle nor sticky-soft. It — 


should just “give” to the finger, but not 
stick. If it does the latter, boil again and || 
remember to stir it well. . When you are satis- | 
fied that it is right, take it off the fire and — 
place it in a cool situation or even in another =| 
pan of eold water. On the first sign of | 
setting stir yet again, but more briskly, until ¥ 
it feels quite stiff, when you must pour it off =} 
at once into paper-lined receptacles. Do not 
leave the pouring off too long, or the sub- 
stance will have become too stiff to: pour at ©} 
all. Some people allow § Ibs. of sugar to 
1 pint of water. Others add 10 ozs. or 1 Ib. | 


of honey to the quantities given above. “4 
B. R._H. =| 


















“Nothing Better” 
-is the verdict of a very large 
number of people who have 
proved by experience the great 
value of Beecham’s Pills in restor- 
ing and establishing the general 
health. When the stomach is 
upset, the bowels irregular or the 
liver sluggish, you will find 
nothing better than a course of 
this deservedly popular medicine. 
Taken’ in accordance with the 
directions, it exercises a cleansing 


and improving the tone of the 
whole system. There is a very 
large number of ailments directly 
or indirectly due to disturbance of 
the digestive functions and it is 
for this reason that one of the 
best things to do when you are 
feeling at all below par is to renew 


. your vigour with the world 
& famous tonic corrective, 
B h Y 


Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d, 
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é = FROM — 

|| Wo. Bicnett & Sow, 
i NORTH ROAD, 

. _ HIGHGATE, N. 6. 


§ HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. | Mention paper. 





tod 


_ All Glags is sent from may warehouse, carefully examined as to 


1 soundness and quality before despatch. 

_ VJ. B. ROBINSON, Glass ana Builders’ Merchants, 
; 31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O, 

=, 85 Vears’ Advartiaary In’ Ma RDENTNG TrhhverTRraren 


RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
; CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 
also POLES. 
Rethatching and repair work given special attention, 
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VAPORITE ‘scotia 


Of all Seedsmen- eee 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lre 79.QUEEN VICTORIA ST LON DON 





~ IMPORT COY , 93 Ho!m-street. Glasgow. 
OOKS ON GARDENING (all branches) 















~ hand and new, 1,000 
Catalogue 278 free; 
_=chased.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Gross Road. London 











£1103 perton. Illustrated Booklet (Y) rost free SANDER 
 & OO., 365, Euston Road, London, N:W. 1, 


| | 
and stimulating effect upon the : 
| various organs, purifying the blood 
ml 





H INMANS & CO.. Raval Ruatio Works. Rtratford. 
. Se errr 
» 
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re . . 

Z RUBBER OVERSHOES, Canadian quality, 

Zz . wide fitting. Ladies, 5s. 6J.; Mens, 6s. 11d. Trade alro 
funplied in dozen lots. Illustrated lists free. CANADIAN 


rs B Horticulture, and every othercon zeivable subject. Secone- 


000 vols. in stock. Books sent on approval. 
mention wants or interests. Books pur- 


ber . 7 6) 
IRD’S BATH, - 2ft. diameter, £3. — Pretty 
a Sundial, £1. Seat, 6ft, £6103. Old Eng ish Paving, 
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Greenhouses and Frames. 
LARGE STOCKS. PROMPT DESPATCH. 


In the construction of ths various Gresnhouses, Conservatories, etc., the most skilled workmen are engaged, and the whole cf 
the materials used ire of dapendable quvlity. Framework is provided, with due regard to strength, according to the size of the 
structure; als» Iron Tye Rois and osher Ironwork for strengthening the roofs whare necessary, Casement Stays or Cords and 
Pulleys for opening and closing ventilating sashes, sound Doora with upper panels for glass, locks and brass furniture for same, 
gla33 suopliel for glazing sarefully picked in cases for transit. AU Houses are made 1a sections which are fitted together before 
leaving the’ works, and each part plainly marked. No trouble, therefore, will be experienced in erecting the same. All woodwork 
is painted two coats best oil colour. : ; re 

TGo0ds to valus £5 upwards are del'vered Carriag2 Paid to any Goods Station in England and W 
10 per cent. extra. i 2 nite 
Special designs prepired and submitted on receipt of partisulass. 





ales; Ireland and Scotland 


All Houses are complete with plant stages unless otherwise 





specified, 
FORCING HOUSE. , GLASS. GLASS. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE—SPAN ROOF. No. 2. Horticultural, Window, and Picture. 
; _ The pomatauty (adele The following prices are F.O.R. London. 
Eaibes bancingedeoor 100 sa. ft. BELGIAN GLASS. 


attention to be given to _ 4th quality, 16 oz. 
this class of house, both 180 150 150 14U J 50 50 5) Boxes 
with regard to construc- 16x12 20x14 2ixlé 26x18 39x20 32x22 32:24 33x24 Sizes 
tion and economy. As 50 50 








59 Bores 
shown in the above illus- 35x26 38x58 42532 Sizes 
tration, brickwork is en- A i Antik 
tirely dispensed with, thus etn eo ae iby, 658. pa box. 
effecting a considerable saving. - e ee a ft, 4th/21 oz, 
3 ; 5 16 lt 13 Boxes 
tain ao pele nhe £ ad. 1x8 12x10 16x12 20x12 22x12 24x12 16x14 ged “SxS 
7 5 7 0 = = 1410 0 15 17 110 13 ly 140 14 Boxes 
8 iS 5 a5 7 0 5 16 0-0 — 24x14 18x16 22x16 24x16 20x18 24x18 Bizes 
9 a 6 e 1220 a e 7 Any size, any quantity, £3 15s. per box. 
is ‘ stipes =e eey, 98 0 0 421 oz. 200 ft. Boxes ENGLISH GLASS. 
15 =~ 9 =A 8 0 35, 0-0 12 12 13 16 12 13 19 12 Boxes 
20 = 10 = 9 0 4210 0 9x7 10x8 12x9_ 12x10 14x9 14x10 16x12 24x12 Siz3s 
25 ue 10 a 9 0 5210 0 12 30 13 123 19 133 132 114 Boxes 
50 “ 10 9 0 100 0 0 22x1£ 20«16 24x15 22x18 22x16 2tx18 20x18 20x12 Sizes 
= Tae : Lhe Tie a9 12 : ll 16 13. Boxes 
x pe Sxl4 22x14 1txl4 24x14 18x12 14x12 Sizes 
LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 110 13 1 Noxeh 
TENANT'S FIXTURE. No.3. 20x14 18<18 16x16 Sizes 


Any s‘ze, any quantity, £7 53. per box. 
15 oz. 109 ft. Boxes ENGLISH GLASS, 


This Greenhouse can be fixed 
toany wall. Asa tenant's fixture 
it can be removed at will, and 








182 132 154 15 15 16S LL 17 Boxes 
being made in separate parts, all 10x8 12x10 14x19 22x20 24920 20x15 18x12 1?xl2 Sizes 
of which are marked, it can 17 114 12 12 16 118 ~ 116 17__ Boxes 
reidily be put together without 20x12 28x20 40x32 38x26 20x18 14x12 18x1t 22x12 Sizes 
skilled knowledge. 13 16 13 17 13 11 11 13 Boxes 

Lixt4 26x16 26x12 22x18 24x12 32x22 12x9 15x"5 Sizes 
Length. Width. Height. To Eaves. 12 12 11 11 11 11 11 11 Boxes 

ft. ft. ft. in. ft. in. £ s.d. 18x10 28x1t 14x11 28xl3_ 32x20 23x19 30x18 0x15 Sizes 
7 5 Taree aA 0 -- 1410 0 11 12 i napesanl dite: (195° ign omar en g 
8 5 Veo! : 8 oS ' 2Gs1£ 28x24 30x28 26x23 24x16 15x14 20xl4 16x15 Since 
1a : ‘ y 4 6 230 0 Any siz2, any quantity, 70s. per box. 
12 8 8 0 : e . q Large Stock-Siz3 Cases for Cutting Up. 
sf ie : 5 6 4210 0 All good brands, 
25 10 9 0 5 6 5210 0 150 O/15 oz , 309 ft , £8 103. per} 150 C/21 oz., 200 £t., £8 103. per 
30 12 9 0 be6 100: 0 0 case, case. 
SRT 150 4bb/15 oz., 300 ft., £9 5s. rer | 150 4th/2l oz , 200 ft., £953. per 
SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. tat cee 


. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. No. 4. IMPROVED HYGIENIC HEATER. 

For burning. Paraffin Oii without Smoke or Smell. These 
This illustration shows a Stoves give off neither Smoke nor Smell, and will ke2p a Green- 
Greenhouse eminently house, Office, or Room from 15 deg. to 40 deg. above outside 
adapted for amateurs, and temperature, 









co 


ii Waar at the low prices at which Oo ’ . 
Pete Y i bil iT it is offered it is within ee nboaud Pitted ooh Tron Gaindeve or aes 
: eT ik ps of every lover of These Heaters are constructed as a means of Heating by Hot 





Aic without the use of Hot Water or fires. Its peculiar con- 


: : e struction economires the Heat generated, so that there is no 
Length, Bia Height. To Eaves, 
ft. t. 


wiste of Heat or Fuel. There being perfect combustion in this 

t. in. ft. in, £8. d. Stove, and nothing whatever injurious to Plants, but actually 
1 oe 5 3 7 0 = 40 os a 1515 0 everything conducive to their health, it 
SA. 5 ay 7 0 4 0 17 0 0 should be observed th.t Plants may be 
9 6 73 4 0 18 0 0 had in full bloom throughout the severest, 
10°. 29 7-6 46 24 0 0 Winter. 
12 8 8 0 5 0 30.0.0 
15 9 8 6 5° 0 37 10 0 27 in. x 30in. x 10 in. (one Burner) will 
20.63 10 92.0 5 6 45.0 0 heat Room or House up to l0ft. x 8 ft, 
25 10 9-0 5 6 56 0-0 Cash price, 45s. 
30 12 9 0 5 6 67 10 0 





32in. x 30in. x by 10in. (tw> Burne s) 
will heat Reom or House up to 15ft. x 
12ft. Cash price, £3 5s. 





MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
No. 26. THREE LIGHTS AND FRAME. 
These are useful 
Frames, being suit- 
able for the storage 
of plants in winter, 
and well adapted 
for the cultivation 
of melons, cucum- 


SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSE. 
No 21; 


This illustration 
shows a Span-Roof 
Forcing Houze, built 
to fit on 3ft. brick 
base, i advantages 

of which are apparent 
bers, &c., itt Pu where apateewill adinit of its erection. It is indispensable to all 
pone a Three-Light Frame. Height at front in , and at growers of cucumbers, tomatoes, melons, etc, where a succes 











back 20 in 8i0n Of crops is required in all seasons. It ia eatin built, and 
They are composed of lin. thorough'y well-seasoned boards, W_l eee 108 a fide tee aor sh Spe ede 166 wide 
have necessary. parting pieces and runners for the lights, which were . £ ah a rye ee ee at 
are Zin. thick, and glazed with good glass, nailed and bedded 20 ae 3) 0 0 35 0 0 , 4210 0 
in oil putty, and fitted with aniron handle, All parts yavated 30 nS 4210 0 ss 50 0 O. 6 0 0 
two coats. 8. d. ae 9 €2 0 5 75 0.0 
One-Light Frame .. 4ftby3tt .. .. %}% % > Re ee he $8 205s yee 
Py * AG 6ft by 4ft ae 2 317 6 100 od 120 0 0 T3500 ~ 165 0 0 
Two-Light ” Cake Oe by att Pees aes 17g ie ot icf for brickwork, add 
- a Ae 8ft by 6ft 23 vi 676 If made with strong wood-base instead cf for brickwor kK, a 
Three-Light _,, 2 12ft by 6ft La aH 817 6 20 per cent. 
Four-Light 7 i 16ft by 6ft Se Silica 6 Wey dant sane : a 
Eire pighy ” a ae by ay ey ey ° © i Send for List of Horticultural Buildings, Iron, Wood and 
Six-Light 5 Yr; y ne PZ 6 


Ashestos Buildings, Rustic Work, and Poultry Appliances, 
Estimates submitted for special sizes free. post free, 
a oe _— uiepeies —————EEE a — 


T. BATH & CO., LTD., 
Contractors to H.M. Government, L:C.C., and 100 Borough and District Counci’s, 


18, SAVOY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone—Gerrard 5797, — » Cheques crossed ‘‘ & Co.” P.0.0, payable G. P.O, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Horned Poppy (Glaucium flavum) 
(A. F. Healey).—This belongs to the Poppy 
family and is a biennial. It is quite hardy 
and has handsome silvery foliage. Seed may 
be sown now in boxes or pans and the seed- 
lings planted out when strong enough, or the 
seed may be sown in the early spring and 
the young plants put out to flower the fol- 
lowing year. Some of the stronger plants 
may bloom the same season. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





7. £.—Your best plan will be to write to 
one of the market salesmen, as-G. Monro 
and Co., Covent “Garden, -W.C. 2..~ The 
general average is twelve flowers to a bunch, 
as in the case of Daffodils, Irises, ete.— 
Mrs. Ruggles Brice-—Natural decay. Cut off 
the bad fronds and so allow the young ones 
space to develop. W. Bunbury.—The grub 
of the Daddy-long-legs so far as we can judge. 
Give the manure, before using it, a good dress- 
ine of lime.——C. Z.-P.—‘* Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,’’ 2 vols., Bean, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Skisdon.—The Chimney 
Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis)——Afrs. 
Diggle.—1, Magnolia glauca. 2, The Tulip- 
tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 38, Acer sp. 

7. A. V.—2, Crategus sp. Please send in 
fruit or flower. 38, Aczena microphyHa. 4, 
Phiomis fruticosa. 6, Juniperus sinensis. 7, 
Epimedium sp. Kindly send specimens of the 
others and affix numbers to each, as, unfor- 
tunately, in unpacking, the labels got mixed 
up.——M. D.—1, Yellow flower, Hypericum 
ealycinum. 2, Long shoot, Stauntonia lati- 
folin. 3, Crimped-leaf, Eurybia Gunni. 4, 
White flower, Olearin Haasti. -Plants when 
sent for name should always have number 
affixed to each specimen.——vsS. G.—1, lLysi- 
machia vulgaris. 2, Coreopsis grandiflora. 
3. Corydalis lutea. 4, Viburnum Lantana.—- 





A. W. L.—1, -Helenium autumnale, ym 
Monarda. didyma. 3, Astrantia major. 4, 
Aster. acris.——D, R.—1, Francoa appendi- 


’ 


culata. 2, Ceanothus azureus. 38, Campanula 
earpatica. 1, Polygonum | b&idschuanicum. 

EN Bo Ae Sa Campanula Landis 2. 
Polygonum cuspidatum.——S. G'.—1, Nephro- 
dium molle. 2, Pteris serrulata cristata. 3, 
Adiantum Williamsi. 4, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, easily increased from the young plants 
you will find on the fronds.—— W. H.-Kent.— 
1, Harpalium rigidum. 2, Solidago Virgaurea. 

Marjery IF. Harrison.—1 and 2, Spiraas, 
but cannot say without fresh specimens in 
flower. 8, Skimmina japonica. lernside.— 
Sedum spurinm.——W. J. WH. McLean.—1 and 
2, Please send better specimens. 3, Common 
Marjoram. 4, Eueharis amazonica. Le 2B 
~—-Abelia grandiflora. 

Names of fruit.— 4. S. Blackett—The Queen 
is a cooking Apple in-use from October to end 
of November.—-/. 22.—Apples: 1, Gladstone. 
® Beauty of Bath. 3,- Keswick Codlin. 4, 
Jacohb’s Seedling ——W.-G.—Pears: 1, Wil- 
liam’s Bon Chretien. 2, Jargonelle. fr. G. 
—So far as we ean judge from one fruit your 
specimen is Urbaniste, a stewing variety. 
T. -.—Beurré Clairreau.—-G. S.—So far as 
we can say from one very decayed specimen 
your Pear is Beurré Capiaumont. © When 
sending fruit for name please read our rules. 














Flies and trees.—Can any reader tell me if 
there are any evergreens or deciduous shrubs 
or trees which are disliked by the ordinary 
house fly?—C. L. P. 





EACH’S CURTAINS direct from Makers. 

Charm ng selectiors. Linenr, Dowr Q ults, Rugs, Blanket-, 

Hosiery, Underwear. The Weave that Wears. Price List free. 
—S8. PEACH & SONS, 147, The Loome, Nottingham. 
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FAIR PRICES.’ 



















FLOWER [ad ones {_|| SECOND- 
STICKS a .. Bie ie ts HAND 
AND GREENHOUSE DOORS, if you require design re UTS 
SEED BARS. WINDOWS 1 or 2, or we will work 5 
Cari { quantities to any 
re PES io se & JOINERY simple special design, FoR STORES, 
BOXES. 79 ae MANU- no extra charge. ~ POTTING 
| l This full size 20/- 1 00ft. SHEDS, 
=> or £9 10s. Od. | ,000It. FACTURERS, COTTAGES, 
GARDEN £92 10s. Od. 10,000ft. PLYWOOD GREENHOUSE FACTORIES. 
Bars about 1}in. wide MERCHANTS, STAGING. Frices for 
LIGHTS. instead of 3 in. 40% 887 Laths same - size, re-erecting, also fcr 
less. Ditto 2in. wide ] Istieds = all d making to sny skape. 
: plane a roun 
6ft. by 4ft. .. 19/- instead of Zin. 25% square, same price as 
= e feeah .. 42/- less. : Pennywell, bars. SECOND- 
" jneluded 79) BRISTOL 
eet akae Second-hand Timber, . State if it makes any HAND 
Quantities Roofing, Iron, Felts. : \ diff hall é ; 
Carriage Paid. en he Batten. aa = skein itor AND NEW 
Sash bars, seed and BARGAIN LINE a putty only, or a 0 0 FI H F 
flower boxes, sticks, . eeper rebates. 
timber, woodwork. HUTS ng size. Glazed Sashes, | ' 
Usual Approval Doors and Iron, Rutercid, 
Terms. DESIGN No. 4 Government Whee!s. DESIGN No. 2 TIMBER, WINDOWS. 











ESTABLISHED 1870. 





WALTER BLOM & SON, F.R.HS., 
OVERVEEN, HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE BLOM’S BULBS SO MUCH IN DEMAND ? 


BECAUSE ONLY THE BEST. QUALITIES AND SORTS ARE 
SELECTED, THE PACKING IS DONE CORRECTLY AND 
NEATLY, AND BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY IS GIVEN. 





Apply yor Catalogue without delay and try a 


BULBS, 


which will give you the highest satisfaction. 


FREE DELIVERY. 


PREPAID ORDERS 10°. DISCOUNT. 


NEALE & WILKINSON, Ltd., 16, Camomile Street, E.C. 3, will forward Catalogue. 







































‘ANITAS' Powder 


INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
MICE, CATS and BIRDS. 


Large and small tins and in bags, of 
all Ohemists, Stores, and Nurserymen. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., _ 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 


Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Echibition, 1911, = 











PLENDID PURE LEAFMOULD, Beautiful 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Coarse Bedford Sand. each 5s. per full 
rack. Special Compost, 63 ditto; Fibrous Peat 34,. Peat Mould, 
13.94 bus. ; B. Slag, 7s, cwb,—The R.H.S,, Holly Lodge, Romford. 


AUTO - SHREDS — The King of Fumigants. 


Certain desth toall Insect pests 
infesting poe under glass. 
The only Fumigant recognised 
to kill Leaf Mining Maggot, 
White Fly, and all other pests. 
No 1 box, sufficient for 10,000 
cubic feet, 4/6 each; double 
strength for tender and ordi- 
nary plants. No. 2 box, suffi- 
cient for 10,000 cubic feet, 3/6 
each; for ordinary plants ou. 
No. 3 box, sufficient for 1, 

feet, 9d. each. No. 4 box 
sufficient for 2,500 feet, 13 
each; double strength for tender 

and ordinary plants. 


Original Patentees :-— 
W. DARLINCTON & SONS, 
Ltd.,' 
Hackney, London, N.E. 8. 


THE HASSOCKS 
FLOWER BUCKET. 


- PaTENT No 114505. 
Sheet-zine with detachable bottom. 
Sun heat and. moisture conserved, resulting in quicker 
growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of Jabour in watering 
of over 50 per cent. Write for details to 


THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 





BURNS ON THE GROUND 
NO APPARATUS REQUIRED 














EATING APPARATUS.—Jones & Attwoed’s — 


‘‘Allnight” Boiler No. 2, and about 90ft 3in. pipes, inclue ~ 
ding 3 coils, elbows, expansion joints, ctc., good as new.— — 


2, Kingsholm Square, Gloucester, 
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eNO: 2070. Volte x Sil. 





OCTOR E R 9, 1920 
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THE absence of Clematises, most graceful and 


beautiful of climbing plants from gardens is 


a great lows. There are few other subjects 
of a climbing nature which are capable of 
3 producing such masses of colour over so ex- 
fended a period. It is nothing unusual to-day 
to go over an extensive garden full of rare and 
éhoice shrubs and plants, with not a Clematis 
to be seen. Why should this be eo? On in- 
quiry, I find that, although the beauty of 
these lovely climbers was fully realised and 
many planted, they gradually disappeared, 
and had been given up as hopeless.. What 
~ catives this unnatural death—often when in 
= full bloom—which is prescutine enthusiasts 
giving them a second trial? Various theories 
: have been advanced as to the cause of this 
mortality among Clematises, but no certain 
eure for it isas yet forthcoming. ‘The trouble 
- should not be insurmountable if fackled by 
ie our leading nurserymen and societies, it 
being too much for a private grower to ac- 
3 complkish alone. Nevertheless, some of the 
- Jatter have made great strides towards secur- 
ing plants immune from this dying-off dis- 
_figurement. Knowing a little of their value 
~ in a well-known garden, and the conditions 
under which considerable success has been 
~ obtained, IT venture to. give a brief de- 
scription of the methods adopted, loping 
thereby to assist others who, like myself, are 
admirers of this charming race. 
s In these gardens to-day—September 20th—- 
it counted no less than forty-seven distinct 
~ species and varieties in bloom, several of 
them carrying thousands of — beautiful 
~ flowers, individual specimens being objects 
of unusual beauty, and growing in every con- 
eeivable aspect, those-on a north wall trail- 
etic among climbing Roses being equally 
beautiful with those in the open. Much sue- 
cess has been obtained by planting several 
varieties of the large- flowering kinds in a 
iat - grove of Jarge summer- leafing Magnolias. - 
The plants used for this purpose were treated 
has follows on their arrival from’ the nur-,. 
" eery, before planting. ‘The soil was washed 
“away, and thfés disclosed two sets of roots, 
the uppermost being the thick, wiry roots of 
- the true plant, and the lower bunch the fine, 
“hairy roots of the stock. The latter were 
—eut clean away, leaving the plant on its own 
roots. A hole a foot deep and 18 inches 
across was then taken out near the base of 
he: Magnolia. The soil, being of a very 
heavy character, peat and sand were added. 
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Cnicus spinosissimus. 


(See page 562.) 
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COMMENCES. 


glorious profusion of flowers. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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wealth of bloom is possible from one of these 
large-flowered kinds, it is equally so with 
the others. Every endeavour is, therefore, 
being made here to secure own-root plants, 
either from seeds, layers, or cuttings, as 
have proved to be pr: ictically immune from 
this aggravating disease, which is erippling 
these beautiful climbing plants throughout 
the gardens of Europe, and which, unless 
arrested, will eventually eripple the nursery - 
men’s orders for them. I have also observed 
here that plants grafted on C. Viticella are 
not quite so liable to disease as those worked 
on C. Vitalba. 

Mr. Wilson, who has seen these growing. in 
their native haunts, and introduced many 
“charming forms to this count ry, told me these 
superb Chematises are usually found on the 
fringes of copses or weods, where they 
scramble up through the. underwood and 
throw ‘beautiful wreaths of flowers across 
the tops of these living supports. Thus the 
roots are always cool, moist, and slightly 
shaded., This refers to the large-flowered 
kinds chiefly, but there are several other 
lovely species which are not in the least fas- 
tidious as to their requirements, succeeding 
almost anywhere. These include the follow- 
ing :-— 

C. CAMPANLFLORA, a lovely form from Por- 
tugal, bearing myriads of blue, Hairbell-like 
flowers in Jong, graceful sprays during late 
summer. 

C. CoccINEA, 2 native of Mexico, has leaves 
and stems of a glaucous green, bearing in 
succession numbers of urn-shaped, fleshy, 
eoral-red flowers. 

C. crispa, rather a delicate plant with me, 
growing from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and 
bearing bell-shaped flowers of a rosy-lilae 
colour. 

C. FLAMMULA, the white vanilla-ccented Cle- 
matis of gardens, which looks very  pie- 
turesque trailing over loose Holly or Yew 
trees, is well known, and gives very artistic 
effects. 

©. GRATA, whether hybrid or species, is not 
so much our concern, as the fact that the 
plant ts a strong, rampant climber, and be- 
comes a mass of mauve flowers during 
August, September, and later. Where this 
form can have a free run it becomes a pie- 
turesque feature not easily surpassed, 

C. NUTANS, a lovely, easily grown Clematis. 
blooms in laie summer, the Jong, graceful 
growths laden with fragrant,  primrose- 
coloured flowers. 

C. ORIENTALIS is a strong-growing plant, 
with glossy leaves, and bears fragrant, yel- 
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low flowers in autumn, these being succeeded 
by attractive silky seeds. 

(. TANGUTICA bears handsome, deep yellow, 
solitary flowers, quite distinct from those of 
any other I know, these being succeeded by 
large, silky seed-heads. Hasily raised from 
seeds. 

C. Vuricetta.—Of' this there -are many 
charming variéties, embracing a wide range 
of colour, @neluding the lovely C. V. luxu- 
riana alba, C. V. kermesina, with wine-red 
flowers, and many others. This in its nume- 
rous forms is excellent for naturalising along 
the fringes of woods and hedgerows by 
merely sowing the seeds broadcast. 

The beautiful large-flowered forms which 
sueceed ‘here include, among others, the fol- 
lowing :—Mme. Baron Viellard, pale lilac- 
rose; Edouard Andre, bright. velvety red ; 
Jackmanni in variety ; Perle dAzur, azure- 
blue; La France, deep violet-purple; Mme. 
Grange, crimson-violet, red bar in centre ; 
Ville de Lyon, bright carmine-red ; Henryi, 
ereamy-white ; Lady C. Neville, heliotrope- 
Invender: Mme. Van Houtte, white, enormous 
flowers ; La Lorraine, lavender-purye, 
flowers S inehes in diameter; Nellie Moser, 
white and pink, carmine bar; Lord Derby, 
Invender-blue; GC. Tunbridgensis, — purple- 
mauve, a lovely kind; C. lanuginosia, grey- 
blue, immense flowers; Colette Deville, 
plum colour; C. integrifolia Durandi, attrac- 
tive blue flowers; Comtesse de Bouchard, 
rich satin rose. E. MARKHAM. 


Notes of the Week. 


Aster Beauty of Colwall.—This is likely to 
hold its own for a long time, ifs height of 
about 4 feet rendering it useful for a goeod- 
sized border. The flowers are double and of 
a beautiful lavender shade. Somehow the 
double Starworts do not seem so lumpy as 
many other double flowers.—S. A. 


Lysimachia Henry! was planted ‘here in 
1916 in a moist spot with afternoon sun. It 
flowered well, but died in the winter. The 
following year I planted another in very 
gritty soil and full sun. EHErigeron mucrona- 
tus seeded all over the Lysimachia, and in 
this way it flowers beautifully. I should 
like to know how it behaves in other gar- 
dens.—Bh. G6. -BUxron; Bettws-y-Coed. 


Colchicum speciosum album.—This magni- 
ficent Meadow Saffron has heen very good 
this year, and a clump with upwards of 
twenty flowers open at one time has de- 
lighted those who have seen it. C. speciosum 
album was originally sent out by Messrs. 
James Backhouse and Sons, of York, at the 
price of £5 per corm, but is now remarkably 
cheap for such a good bulbous. plant.—Hss. 

Potentilla Vilmoriniana.—This handsome 
shrubby Cinquefoil was looking very well in 
iny London garden during August and the 
early part of September. It makes a good 
bush, with silvery foliage and large, pale 
yellow flowers, and is of easy cultivation. I 
have it in a rather dry situation in leafy soil, 
and it does very well. Cuttings taken with a 
heel root readily, as seems to be the case with 
most.of the shrubby Potentillas.—N. L. 


Androsace lanuginosa.—This is among the 
best of midsummer alpines, very pretty and 
pleising when it is represented by large ex- 
alnples, whose trailing stems flower freely on 
the rocky surface. It is surprising, too, how 
this plant rejoices in temporary shade during 
great heat. On very exposed surfaces and in 
shallow soil the growth is poor and the 
flowers inevitably so, but in a deep rooting 
medium, where the roots are comparatively 
cool, and where the plant receives slight 
Shade, its silvery silken leaves and stems are 
very pleasing and its flowers charming. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Gaillardia grandiflora is a good plant for 
July and August. ‘Che flowers are very richly 
coloured, and they are also of large size and 
freely produced. Three or four flowers of 
this lightly arranged in small glasses are 
very useful at this season, and a number of 
similar receptacles filled with these highly- 
eoloured flowers, associated with blossoms of 
other subjects possessing colours of orange, 
red, and yellow, are delightful for dinner- 
table decoration. These colours are always 
seen to the best advantage under artificial 
light. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.—Among the 
early Asters now in flower, and, therefore, 
too early to properly be grouped among the 
popular so-called Michaelmas Daisies, this is 
one of the best and most serviceable, and, 
whether associated with other things or in 
beds nearly or wholly devoted to it, is very 
pleasing. A good bed may be made with this 
plant and Anemone japonica alba cas a centre, 
the two plants flowering together and pro- 
fusely for a long time. Searcely more than 
2 feet high in-ordinary seasons, this Aster, 
with its much-branched habit of growth, 
makes a capital display. 


The scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
senrpervirens).—As a good climber. for .a 
greenhouse if Is questionable if any will give 
more satisfaction than. this Honeysuckle, 
though it is, as a rule, not generally employed 
for this purpose, probably owing to the fact 
that it is quite hardy in many_ localities. 
Under glass, however, and particularly in a 
medium-sized structure, if is in every, way 
satisfactory, as it will bloom, more or less, 
throughout the spring and summer. “The 
flowers are of a beautiful searlet on the out- 
side and yellow within, while the distinct 
glaucous foliage is also very pleasing. Insect 
pests trouble it but very little, and planted 
out in a prepared border it will grow away 
freely. 


Asclepias tuberosa.—I'ar too rarely” seen 
is this brilliant autumn-flowering perennial. 
yet it is certainly one of the most striking of 
autumn flowers. Though not a difficult plant 
to grow, it is by no means an easy matter to 
secure large specimen plants. Lack of know- 
ledge’ possibly as to its exact requirements 
may to some extent account for this, for the 
plant appears to be only well suited to very 
warm sandy soil. Quite near the sea-coast in 
spots where the soil is very sandy the plant is 
happier, and in such places is worth growing 
freely. On clay soils the plant is rarely satis- 
factory, and usually becomes a victim to slugs 
in winter. The plant grows about 2 feet high 
when well established, and produces terminal 
corymbs of a bright orange hue. 


The Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis).—This 
handsome perennial and its still more striking 
white variety have this year been very fine. 
Associated with red and cerise Phloxes or 
with the vivid vermilion of the tall Lychnis 
chaleedonica, the white Galega affords an 
admirable contrast in form as well as eolour. 
In deep, rich soil, in close proximity to water, 
the plants attain a height of almost 6 feet. 
Tor indoor decoration the white Galegia is in 
great request, and arranged with the dainty 
flower-lace of Gypsophila paniculata is ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. The eulture of the 
common Goat’s Rue, the English name for the 
Galega, is of {he simplest, it being very ac- 
commodating in the matter of soil, provided 
this be of sufficient depth to retain ‘a G@ertain 
Amountof moisture during prolonged drought. 
It is advisable to cover.the roots with a muleh 
of leaf-mould or ashes as a protection against 
severe frosts. Staking should be commenced 
early; when the growths arrange themselves 
naturally around their supports, whereas if 
this necessary operation be delayed too long 
{he plant assumes a bunched-up appearance 
that entirely destroys its naturally graceful 
aspect. 


OcToBer 9, 1920 


Eucommia ulmoides.—It is not generally 
known that at least one member of this inter- 
esting genus is hardy in this country. In a 
garden a few miles from here there is a 
specimen from 14 feet to 16 feet in height. 
It is a vigorous tree and interesting from the 
fact that the leaves contain rubber, and if 
one of these is torn in half the fine flexible 
threads of rubber are seen connecting the 
parts. According to Bean this interesting 
tree ‘‘has not yet been discovered wild by 
any European, but as. cultivated by the 
Chinese it reaches from 20 feet to 50 feet in 
height and was introduced to France from 
China about 1896, later to Kew, where several 
of the trees have flowered. It was first dis- 
covered in China by Henry as a cultivated 
tree 20 feet to 30 feet high, but as its bark 
has for 2,000 years been highly valued by the 
Chinese for its real.or supposed tonic or other 
medicinal virtues, it is never allowed to reach 
its full size, but is cut down and stripped of 
its bark.’ The secds are said to produce the 
largest quantity of gutta-percha, but its eom- 
mercial value is doubtful. Botanically it is 
related to. the’ Euphorbias.—l. ManrkiiamM, 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 

Sambucus canadensis maxima.—Twenty 
years ~or so ago considerable interest was 
centred ina large-growing Elder with huge 
heads of creamy-white blossoms borne long 
after those of our native Sambucus nigra are 
past. When first attention was directed to 
its merits this Hilder was known as Sambucus 
pubens maxima, which name is said by Mr. 
Bean to be wrong, the correct name being 
that at the head of this note. The typical 
Saimbueus canadensis is native of a- con- 
siderable tract of country in Hastern North 
America, and was introduced 2s long ago as 
1761. It is a good deal in the way of S. nigra, 
but differs from it in being mueh iess tree- 
like. The leaves have usually one more pair 
of leaflets, while the flower-clusters are more 
rounded and a month later. The berries, too; 
are not so black. In the variety maxima “he 
leaves as well as the flower-clusters are very 
large. ‘There is also a- cut-leaved form of 
Sambucus ‘canadensis known as Jaciniata, 
which isa good deal in the way of the corre- 
sponding variety of Sambucus nigra. In 
order to see S.-canadensis maxima at its best 
it needs a deep, fairly moist soil and a posi- 
tion fully exposed to the sun.—k. R. W. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis.—This is one of 
the prettiest of all the Cotoneasters and quite 
distinct from any of the others. ~The specific 
name is a very appropriate one, as if planted 
in the open it grows strictly in a horizontal 
manner, the minor branchlets being disposed 
on one plane as regularly as the frond of a 
Fern. The small deep green leaves are also 
arranged in the same way. ‘This Cotoneaster 
passes through three distinct phases of beauty 
during the year, firstly, when. the tender 
erveen Jeaves begin to unfold, next, when the 
pretty little pink flowers put in an appear- 
ance, and lastly, in the autumn, when the 


bright-coloured berries and the vivid hues of | 


the decaying leaves combine to form a 
striking autumnal feature. It is particularly 
interesting to watch the changes in the colour 
of the foliage at this season, as the more 
mature Jeaves change gradually to -different 
shades of orange and red, while those at. the 
tips of the shoots still remain green. ‘They, 


however, change in time, and ultimately the’ 


whole of the leaves drop, but it is often the 
end of the year before this happens. ~The 
horizontal-growing Cotoneaster is a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced by the 
Abké Armand David long before Wilson’s 
travels” in that “region. ‘Though it only 
reaches a height of & couple of feet or so 
when growing on the flat, this Cotoneaster 
will mount up 2 yards or 38 yards or more if 
trained to a wall. It is perfectly hardy and 
can be readily increased by seeds or cuitings. 
For planting on the larger arrangements of 
rockwork it is very desirable.—K, R. W. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS: : 





Flowers for Cutting and Exhibition, 


IHAVE a border 60 yards long by 1 yard wide 


in- which I should like to srow hardy 
perennials for eutting. I should like to grow 
varieties which will enable me to exhibit, 


besides supplying flowers for the house. Will 
you please say what plants and what humber 
of them I can grow, also state at what dis- 
tance they must be planted apart, as TL know 
very little about flowers? I should’ like a 


few plants as much out of the ordinary run 
as possible if free-flowering. If it would be 
advisable to grow a few annuals in addition, 
Please name them. I have a cold frame for 
seed-raising if required. The exact wording 
of the various Classes is given. 
COMPETITOR. 

[The extent of the border would admit of 
the inclusion -of many good things, though 
its width is not altogether in its favour. You 
do not say what-is at the back of the border, 
hedge, fence, or wall. Had you done so we 
could have determined Whether a double row 
of plants in widely-set g1ioups alternating one 


With the other would have been possible. 
Also you say nothing concerning soil or 


aspect. Hach of these is a factor in the Case. 
Then as to the schedule requirements, you 
Say the “exact wording’ is given. That re- 
mark applies to the 1920 schedule probably, 
though it must not be taken for granted that 
identical class conditions will be the tule 
hext year. In the circumstances we think 
you cannot do better than grow such things 
as Doronicums, single and double Pyrethivum 





Clematis Perle d’Azur. 


(See page 559.) 


in’ variety, © Delphiniums freely, bearded 
Irises, Montbretiag, Heleniums, Pentstemons 
of sorts, Antirrhinums, Aster Amellus, 
selection of Michaelmas Dairies, and some 
Hrigerons. With these could be associated 
Spanish and English Irises, Gladioli, Lilies, 
and much besides. Indeed, the wéak point of 
the schedule as quoted, apart from not a 
little vagueness, is the licence it gives to the 
competitor who may show annuals, biennials, 
or perennials. In this way the Dahlia, Rose, 
and much besides would be admissible, also 
Tulips and Daffodils. However, we are 
giving you a selection for the border and in 
the order of the months named in your letter. 
The usual run of the perennials had better 


PI 
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be planted in threes, as, e.g-, Delphiniums 
two at the back and one at front between 
the other two, bringing the last-named fairly 
well to the front of the border. In this way, 
at the front between any two groups, large 
spaces will These could be oceupied 
by scores or dozens of Snapdragons. Pentste- 
mons, Montbretins, Daffodils, or Tulips, and 
contribute to a goodly display. Yor May, 
Doronicum Harpur Crewe, Tulips Loveliness. 


occur. 


Mrs. F’. Sanders, Rey. HH. Ewbank, Gesne- 
rina lutea, -Inglescombe Pink, and Orange 
King. Pyrethrums for June should include 


Hamlet, James Kelway, Snowdrift, and Mrs. 
Bateman Brown, Singles; Aphrodite, Queen 
Mary, La Belle Blonde, and Albert Victor, 








doubles. Bearded Irises, too, would be good. 
Aleazar, Mrs. H. Darwin, Gracchus, Caprice, 
Caleste, and Jaequiniana. Of Delphiniums, 
conspicua, Belladonna (dwarf growing), 
King of Delphiniums, The Alake, Persimmon, 
Lamartin. Spanish Irises come into June, 
too, and are available in many shades. They 
srow 2 feet high. Yor early July, the Del- 
phiniums would he good, too, while such 
Phloxes as Europe, Mrs. ¥. H. Jenkins, Pliza- 
beth Campbell, Widar, General von Heutz, 
and Baron von Wedem should be added. 
Gaillardia grandiflora jin variety, Scabiosa 
eaucasica, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, * Hele- 
nium July Sun, Brigeron Mersthain Glory, 
Lilium candidum, L. croceum, L. excelsum, 
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dalmaticum, the 
hybrid florists’ Pentstemons, and a great 
wealth of Antirrhinums in yellow, scarlet, 
orange, crimson, and pink, also afford much 
useful material at this time. Many of these 
continue long in bloom, while Aster Amellus 
King George, Perry’s Favourite, Onward, 
and Ultra-marine, with Helenium Riverton 
Gem and Liatris pycnostachya, might supple- 
miment them for August and later. Then in a 
general way Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Thalic- 
{rum aquileg:efolium purpureum, Heuchera 
Rosamonde, H. erubescens and H. brizoides, 
Campanula Telham Beauty, Aster Desire, A. 
cordifolius Ideal, A. Hon. Vieary Gibbs, A. 
S. T. Wright, A. Lil Fafdel, and A. Perry’s 
Pink, Achillea ptarmica Perry’s White, and 
Aconitum Wilsoni should be added. 
Anemone japonica Queen Charlotte, A. j. 
Alice, and Whirlwind are also excellent for 
September display. Frontal group of Tufted 
Pansies and many annuals would add gaiety 
to the border for weeks on end.] 


Mixed Borders. 


Borpers which contain a mixed collection of 
hardy plants too often present a confused 
appearanee, from the practice usually 
adopted of singling the plants out too much, 
and constantly curtailing their size. If more 
freedom were allowed and a bolder arrange- 
ment chosen and carried out, not paying too 
particular attention to height, much better 
and more pleasing results would be produced. 
By forming colonies, for instance, of different 
families which contain several desirable spe- 
or varieties, a group of six or more 
species of Campanula and the same of the 
best Asters, Ranunculi, and Qinotheras will 
always look better than the same number 
seattered over the border. Lilies and Nar- 
cissi may be planted together, as both will 
flourish under the same treatment, and the 
Narcissi flowering early will be replaced by 
the Lilies later in the season, Again, species of 
similar habit and eharacter may be arranged 
iogether, such as the dwarf Rudbeckias, 
Coreopsis, Heleniums, Eryngiums, Hchinops, 
ete., not to mention Spirwas, Saxifrages, Iris, 
and others. Opinions vary as to the best 
time for 

DIVIDING AND TRANSPLANTING, Some preferring 
spring, others autumn. If a general over- 
hauling is desired, I should prefer doing it in 
October, as the work’ is not liable to be 
interrupted by adverse conditions of the 
weather as it is in spring. But when per- 
forming it in spring I should advise, first of 
all, lifting and either potting or laying in in 
some snug place all the more choice and 


L. regale, L. Martagon 


cies 


SO 


tender things, to be divided and replanted in 
spring. Speaking generally, I think the 
spring is the best for dividing those with 


roots of a soft and fleshy nature just as the 
growth is commencing to push. Vlame- 
flowers (kniphofias), Day Lilies, Plantain 
Lilies (unkias), Hellebores, and Japanese 
Anemones will represent this class ; whilst 
for bulbous plants, as Lilies, Narcissi, etc., 
the autumn is a more suitable time, and those 
Whose roots are of a fibrous character can be 
treated at any time during winter. 

Time and care should be given to the work 
if the after well-being of the plant is con- 
sidered. It is not sufficient to make a hole 
with the trowel and stiek fin the plants indis- 
eriminately. The roots must be spread out, 
adding a little fresh soil of a sandy nature 
for those things which require it. In dividing 
a clump it should be done thoroughly, pulling 
it apart, with the help of a hand-fork, into 
several pieces, which may .be -planted pretty 
close together to form a good-sized elump, in 
preference to chopping it in two with a spade 
and replanting the halves. Such plants gene- 
rally fail to re-establish themselves quickly, 
and are invariably burnt up by the first spell 
of dry weather, A. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Cnicus spinosissimus. 


Tus, a native of Switzerland, has pale yellow 


terminal clustered flower-heads, the leaves, 
as may be seen by the illustration on p. D9, 
being pinnatifid and ver y spiny. The genus 
contains about 200 spe cies ee annual, biennial, 
and perennial herbs, of which but few are in 
cultivation and still fewer worth growing, the 
best being CG. benedictus, the Blessed Thistle, 
an ornamental biennial with dark green 
leaves blotched and marbled with silvery- 
white. It is useful for associating with fine- 
leaved plants and will grow freely on banks 
of rubbish or in a thin shrubbery. — It is now 
known as Carbenia benedicta. 





Flowering Climbers for House 
Fronts. 


WuaAt would be the best 
round the front windows of my house, 
south, and to cover the porch? 

Wales. Mrs. H. Luys AWEL. 


[There is no dearth of yariety in the matter 
of flowering climbers suitable for covering 
the front of a house in North Wales, as, 
owing to the genial, mild climate, many sub- 
jects that make little headway in some locali- 
ties grow with remarkable freedom in Wales, 
particularly in places adjacent to the sea- 
board. Among Roses are sorts fitted for the 
purpose, but in dealing with a covering for a 
house it is better to err on the side of those 
of moderate growth than to give preference 
to sorts noted for their exuberance. Besides 
this, the Ramblers are fugitive in-their bloom- 
ing, a few weeks generally seeing them over. 
If needed for a bay window or walls ad- 
jacent thereto sorts “like William Allen 
Richardson (deep nankeen-yellow), Climbing 
Caroline Testout (pink), or Trier (a semi- 
double creamy-white with salmon-pink buds 
borne in clusters) should be chosen. 
Magnolias are amongst the most beautiful of 
our early-flowering shrubs. _ M. -grandiflora 
bears a profusion of waxy-looking creamy- 
white blossoms when once established, and 
never fails to arrest attention by their loveli- 


subjects to plant 
facing 


ness. The best time to plant Magnolias is 
spring, just as growth is showing, and _a 


suitable compost for them is loam and good 
fibrous peat. This should be provided, and a 
bed made 2 feet at least in depth. Plants can 


be procured-in pots ready for planting out, 
and in selecting the position the warmest and 
mnost sheltered should be set aside. I. have 


recently in these coluinns referred to another 
very handsome climber which blooms in early 
spring and is to be found in several places in 
North Wales, invariably giving a good.account 
of itself, viz., Ceanothus azureus. . It fre- 
quently commences to bloom about the end of 
May and continues to do so most 
mer. Passifloras are not often the suceess 
they might be out of doors from the fact that 
consideration is. not always given to their 
requirements. They do best when planted in 
a sunny position, and if given the advantage 
of a warm wall much bloom generally results, 
owing to the wood standing a better chance of 
ripening. The best-known blue Passion-flower 
(P. emwrulea) is recommended for outdoor 
planting, and any good, well-drained soil will 
suit it. An old yet. still popular climber and 
valued for the agreeable perfume of its blos- 
soms is to be found in the white Jessamine 
(Jasminum officinale). This, too, loves a 


rarm, sunny wall, and a dry, well-drained 
soil. Crategus Pyracantha and C. Lielandei, 


though their worth lies not so much in the 
blossoms when seen covering a wall as in the 
rich scarlet and orange clusters of fruit which 
brighten the surroundings of a window con- 
siderably in the autumn, must nof be omitted. 


BEAUTIFYING PorcnEs.—lFlowering plants 
climbing over a porch enhance its-beauty, and 
there are many subjects that are capable of 


of the sum- 
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being turned to good account. On a recent 
visit to Wales I saw how the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums had been used for covering walls and 
the Jattice-work around porches, demon- 
strating very forcibfy that the winters are so 
mild, as some of the plants gave evidence of 



































































































having been in the same position for years. 
Perhaps the greatest attraction amongst 


plants for this purpose are those that trail 
and festoonm. In this category- we are re- 
minded of those that are at their best in early 
summer, like Honeysuckles, Roses, and 
Wistarias. Sometimes one notices that pre- 
ference is shown for subjects whose beauty 
lies in the folinge; few plants are more re- 
splendent in their highly-coloured leaves as 
autumn approaches than Vitis Coignetixe. 
There is another flowering climber that is 
met with everywhere, the Clematis. Possibly 
it is the most popular of all creepers. You see 
it used as a- covering for summer arbours, for 
trellises, and porches. The family is so large 
and varied that if care is exercised in the 
selection one may have blossoms in a garden 
from practically the middle of May until Sep- 
tember. 

Clematises do best when planted in good 
loam with which has been incorporated rotted 
manure, and, if intended for a porch, should- 
be allowed to have much their own way in 
the matter of growth, as it is when unre- 
stricted and the long flowering shoots depend 
and trail that their beauty. is most ap- 
preciated. By exercising forethought a house 
front may be a source of pleasure for months, 
whilst the poreh itself. can be made just as 
inviting if a judicious selection of subjects is ° 
arranged for.] 





Lilium elegans and its varieties. 


Tris is. one of the most useful Lilies for the 
small garden. Its low stature—about a foot 
in most varieties, together with its neat habit 
and the brightness of ifs upright-growing — 
flowers—renders it a plant of much value. It | 
is also reasonable in price as Lilies go, and 
does not present much diffieulty in the way of — 
cultivation. It likes a light soil, and will —| 
generally do in an ordinary border with a 
certain precaution if- it is required as a per- — 
manent subject. This is, that it should be —| 
planted in sun, but the roots and lower por- | 
tions of the stem ought to be shielded from — 
its rays by dwarf ‘Shrubs or other plants. 
This is often neglected and many bulbs are 
lost from this cause. It is commonly planted 
in an open border where it receives the sun it 
craves, but, on the other hand, is. not. pro- 
tected from it where it calls for shade. With 
this point attended to and the bulbs planted 
in the end of October or early in November 
it may ue considered that suceess is likely. 
Since it wag first described by Thunberg in 
1871. panitie varieties have been introduced ng 
raised, but a selection of the best will be | 
sufficient. — : . 
A noted expert gives it as his opinion that 
the four vayieties he names may well satisfy j 
the grower. I shall name afew others, how- 
for the benelit of those who may desire 
to secure other varieties of this beautiful and — 
useful hardy Lily. The four favoured by the }} 
expert comprise the pretty light yellow one 
named Alice Wilson, a very deep crimson one | 
called TWorsmanni, tlre lovely deep apricot 
venustum, and the grand Wilsoni. Orhers | 
readily procurable and moderate in price are- 
alutaceum, or aureum maculatum as it is” 
with golden 

Li. e. bieolor (syn. 


ealled by some, a dwarf form 

flowers. spotted wilh blhirek. 

pictum) is orange-red with dark tips and o 
_a lighter yeHow towards the centre. .L. e% 
biligulatum, which is also called aurantiacum 
and marmoratum, is a taller grower with 
flowers of a kind of reddish-brown. The fine— 
LL. e. grandiflorum has blood-red blooms, and 
L. e¢. marmoratum aurewn, sometimes named 
I. e. robustum, is of a kind of brown-red 
mottled profusely with black spots. LL. e 
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Prince of Orange is of a kind of orange-red 
and is dwarfer than some, I. e° sanguineum 
- is blood-red. There are others in the market, 
but the above will constitute suflicient v ariety, 
a though those who wish to try a double Lily 
may care for lL. elegans flore-pleno. The 
* _yarieties of L. elegans may be found in some 
catalogues under the name of Likium ‘Thun- 
~-bergianum. 
oe These Lilies may also be grown in pots 
% filled with good loam «and _ leaf- soil, with a 
— modicum of thoroughly-rotted cow-manure 
— anda dash of silver sand. Plant in pots 
about an inch deep and plunge the pots in 
s ashes until some top growth has been made, 
- when they may be brought under glass. 


: SecA 


A Some Good Cactus Dahlias. 


THE present season has, perhaps, not been 
entirely favourable for Dahlias, the excessive 
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rains having promoted rather too exuberant 
~ growth which, in turn, has reacted upon the 
bloom. Nevertheless, the display made by 
the useful. Cactus varieties has been more 
than fairly good, and notes taken concerning 
+ some of the better varieties may be interest- 
i ‘ing toefanciers. The chief faults in connec- 
fa. tion with Cactus Dahlias are pretty generally 
~ known and are, briefly, the disposition of the 
heads to be too heavy for their respective 
_ Stems and the rather irritating habit which 
- a the family possesses of hiding the blooms - 
= among the foliage. The latter trait has been 
. more noticeable during the present season 
‘than usual, owing to the excessive growth to 
a reference has been made. The under- 


pate Rei 









noted Dahlias are by no means novellies, some 
of them having endured the test of over 
fifteen seas sons, and this is, in a way, a testi- 
monial to their’ good qualities. Of yellows, 

Mrs. J. J. Crewe and Lady Penzance are very 


tree and fine, while Laverstock, Arachne, and 
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J. I’. Hudson are bieolors and equally good. 
Countess of Lonsdale (salmon and apricot), 
and Vesta (lilae-pink) 
are very effective, the last-named displaying 
I still consider the old 
C. Woodbridge one of the best erimson 
Cactus Dahlias, and although Keyne’s White, 
another ancient variety, is, with me, inelined 
to show a greenish tint, yet I have seen it, in 
a neighbouring garden, in splendid form and 
equal, if not superior, to varieties of more 
srifannia and Magni- 


Dinorah (rosy-buft), 


its blooms boldly. 


recent introduction. 
ficent are outstanding examples of the buff 


Cactus Dahlias, and Zephyr is one of the best 
The list might be added to, but 
sufficient have been named to show that, after 
all, some of the old Dahlias are yet worth 
their place and that the unceasing striving 
after novelties may very well be left to 


of the lilaes. 


fanciers who have a long purse and who do 
not grudge to pay anything up to 10s. or more 


for a novelty merely because it is a novelty, 


Chrysanthemum Bronze Molly. 


and one which may not, eventually, realise 
expectations. A ScorrrsH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Storing Gladioli. I have grown this 
summer a great many large - flowering 
Gladioli; also hybrid G. primulinus. My 
gardener intends taking up the corms this 
month and storing for the winter. Will you 
kindly tell me if this is the right treatment, 
or ree they be left in the ground?— 
13 HM 

eyes the gardener is quite right as to lift: 
ing and storing the corms of these for the 
winter, there being very few places in the 
sritish Isles where they may be left in the 
soil with impunity, and still fewer where 
there is any advantage in leaving them in the 
ground. In storing, select a dry shed or 
cellar of uniform coolness, though at the 
same time frost-proof, the’ corms being very 
sensitive to frost:] 
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Montbretias.—The failure to have a good 
show of bloom from Montbretias may be 
to neglect to divide the bulbs 
planted in a 
Mostly, how- 
ever, the non-success attending their culture 
is due to allowing the corms to go from year 
and when this is per- 


traced either 
periodically or to their being 
heavy and badly-drained oil. 


to year unmolested, 
mitted they get into a tangled mass of roots, 
the bulbs not-having a proper chance to be- 
come ripe. 


are usually very indifferent compared with 
those borne on corms that are planted out 
singly. My plan is to divide them every two 
years, 48 a rule, or at any rate they are 
taken up the third season. This is usually 
done late in October when the flowers have 
disappeared. Some growers do not re-plant 
again until spring, keeping the bulbs in fibre 
or soil to prevent thei ‘ir becoming dry, as this 
is fatal to them. I could never see the par- 
ticular advantage to. be derived from this, 4s 
Montbretias are much hardier than m: ny sup- 
pose. They like a well-drained soil and a 
sunny situation. On sandy soils they do well, 
and in gardens near the coast I have fre- 
quently noticed that the blossoms have a 
deeper colour, no doubt due to the sea sir. 
They are most useful for cutting for table 
decoration, and on this account are worthy 
of more attention. As a foil to the flowers 
when arranged in the vases there is nothing 
so good as their own leafage.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Anthemis tinctoria.—-It is remarkable how 
long Anthemis tinctoria lasts in flower. ~In 
the last week of September some good-sized 
plants in a border have been in full flower 
for several months. The variety here is that 
called Kelwayi, which is of finer colour than 
the ordinary form. Although it will thrive 
admirably in a dry border it well repays 
liberal treatment. In a border of good soil 
well manured it gives more of its pleasing 
yellow flowers and the mass of bloom it -pro- 
duces is correspondingly finer.—S. ARNorr. 


Aster Cloudy Blue.—This double-flowered 
Starwort is very fine in the border and 
equally satisfactory as a cut flower, good 
plants- giving sheaves of beautiful flowers 
which last a long time.—S. A. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Single Chrysanthemum Bronze 
Molly. 


No section of the Chrysanthemum has shown 
so much advance as the large-flowered singles. 
Within the last ten years improvement in 
colour and form has been very noticeable. 
Harlier introductions were often represented 
by flowers possessing a dise or centre far too 
large in proportion to the size of the flower 
as a whole, and it was not at all an uncommon 
remark of market growers that the only thing 
they could see was the unduly large dise or 
centre. Raisers in later years have given us 
large-flowered singles having .a dise of 
moderate size, so that the flowers, as a whole, 
could be regarded as well balanced and more 
beautiful in consequence. One of the most 
beautiful sorts certificated in November, 1914, 
was. Molly Godfrey. This is a very darge 
single flower of a deep rose colour with white 
zone round the golden-yellow dise. This was 
raised, I believe, and introduced by Messts. 
W. J. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth. This 
highly-valued sort has. given us a _ lovely 
apricot sport with amber-coloured base, and 
so good is the sport that the Floral Com- 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society awarded a First-class Certificate to it 
on December 1st, 1919. The Messrs. Godfrey 








Time and again one notices huge 
clumps with only a few flowers, and these 
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are to be GCongratulated on this beautiful 
acquisition. It ‘isa very large and handsome 
flower with three to five rows of ray florets, 
pbuilding up an exhibition large-flowered 
single of splendid form. De BO: 


New Chrysanthemums. 


Tire first meeting of the present season of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society was held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C.,.on Monday, Sep- 
tember 20th last, a very interesting lot of 
new sorts being submitted for adjudication. 
The following sorts were speciadly reeog- 
nised :— 

Sitver Lintna.—One of the most chaste 
and beautiful sorts recently introduced. The 
florets are of good leneth, rather narrow, and 
slightly twisted, building up a full, reflexing 
flower of drooping form. The colour-is a 
beautiful silvery-pink. It is free-flowering, 
the individual blooms measuring some 4 inches 
to 5 inches across. First-class Certificate to 
Mr. A. W. Thorpe, Lichfield. 

LICHFIELD PuRPLE.—This is a rather large, 
early-flowering sort that appears to do well 
when disbudded, each bloom heinge saboui 
5 inches in dinmeter. The flowers are 
full, the florets broad and reflexing; colour, 
crimson-purple with Silvery reverse. © Iirst- 
class Certificate also to Mi. Thorpe. 

Basra.—This new sort was chassified as nv 
Pompon, and, as a border sort, should be in 
great demand. The flowers are on the large 
side for Pompous, and are produced in hand- 
some, freely-flowered sprays, needing no dis- 
budding. The colour is most attraetive, and 
may be described as orsznge—a warm colour 
for the outdoor border in September. Com- 
mended, also from Mr. Thorpe: 

AnisTockat.—A bright crimson, tipped-gold 
flower of Japanese form that reminds one of 
Harvest Home, only very much fuller and a 
great improvement on that old favourite. 
The florets are narrow and notched at the 
ends, with gold reverse. In disbhudded form 
the flowers are most attractive and are each 
from 44 inches to 5 inches in diameter. Wirst- 
class Certificate to Mr. J. Warding, Poole Hall 
Cottage, Rensheath, Nantwich. 

Rep Cross.—This variety was granted a 
Certificate for colour, which is a great dis- 
tinction. The colour may be described as 
bright chestnut-crimson, and there is nothing 
among the early sorts quite like it, ‘Phe 
fairly broad florets have a golden reverse. 
Had the flowers been of betfer form there is 
little doubt a Virst-class Certificate would 
have been awarded. Also from Mr. Harding. 

Irom the same source came Harvester, not 
unlike Source d’Or, only a month or more 
eatlier, Rensheath Bedder, a charming free- 
flowering sort of a bronzy-yellow colour, and 
a pretty narrow-petalled rosy-bronze flowered 
Variety named Batavia. DSBS: 

———_____,__ 

Plants for Decoration. 
GENERALLY, readers of GARDENING grow their 
Chrysanthemums for the decoration of the 
greenhouse and for cutting. The question of 
a first or second ‘‘ crown’ bud selection, asa 
rule, gives this class of grower little concern, 
as his chief aim is to have a fine display of 
blossoms of good colour in the dull autumn 
months. The” beginner or inexperienced 
srower is frequently puzzled by allusions in 
this and other journals to retaining either 
first or second ‘crown ”’ buds, and unless 
special mention be made of the fact that such 
remarks do not apply to plants grown for 
decoration, these ‘‘ crown’? buds are retained, 
and, in consequence, a few blooms only of 
large proportions ultimately develop, instead 
of the free display that the grower in the 
early days anticipated. 

Chrysanthemums for decoration should be 


. 
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grown in the freest possible manner, 4s many 
shoots as possible being permitted to develop, 
in this;way laying the foundation of a profuse 
display of blossoms Jater in the season. “Lo 
see these plants at their best it is better to 
pinch out the point of the shoots early in the 
summer, this inducing the plants to break 
out from the axils of the leaves immediately 
below the portion of the shoot which was 
pinched out. <A second and even a_ third 
pinching may be carried out in the course of 
the season as each of the succeeding shoots 
attains a length of 6 inches to 8 inches, pro- 
vided the first pinching was given early 
enough in the spring or summer season. It 
is thus that large bush-like specimen plants 
are developed, and the reader will appreciate 
the handsome display they make in the flower- 
ing season. It is well to mention here that, 
in all cases where it is intended to have the 
plants in flower during November, no pinch- 
ing of the shoots, as previously described, 
should take place later than the third week 
in June. A final pinching taking place at this 
period will answer well. On the other hand, 
if a very late display be desired and the 
grower prefers to haye the whole or part of 
his collection in bloom during December, the 
Just pinching may be done about July 10th 
with every prospect of success. This fact is 
mentioned at this time that growers may 
see how easy it is to have a bright’ display 
extending over quite a long period; ns a 
matter of fact, when a wise selection of 
plants is made, from the latter part of Octo- 
ber until Christmas, and even Jater with a 
few good sorts. 


What kind of bud is it necessary to re- 
tain? There is no bud like the terminal bud. 
The reason for this descriptive name being 
applied to it is that it marks the termination 
of the plant’s growth. The crown-bud, if will 
be remembered develops in the apex of the 
shoots quite alone, being surrounded by 
several fresh shoots which subsequently de- 
velop at a rapid rate—that is to say, if the 
bud be pinched out and the shoots.grown on, 
these latter finally developing the terminal- 
buds already referred to. The terminal-buds 
appear in a cluster at the end of the shoot, 
and the shoot ceases to grow. To allow eaeh 
of the terminal-buds to swell and open would 
produce a very pretty picture, but the chanees 
are, the blossoms would be wmduly crowded, 
and, in the-enase of short=-stalked kinds, less 
pretty than they might otherwise be. As a 
general rule, it is better to thin out the buds 
slightly, not by any means freely, removing 
the smaller ones and also those which may 
-he ill-shapen. In this connection, too, see 
that the buds which are retained are left in 
a free and open manner, this ensuring the de- 
velopment of a pleasing spray of blossoms 
later. The plants need not be housed until 
the first week in Octoher unless frosty 
weather intervenes. In the meantime give 
them a good open position-for the wood to 
ripen, as this is essentinl to the suecessful 
culture of these plants. Blooms from. ter- 
minal-buds are always of good colour, and 
are never known to damp off. H.-G. 





Chrysanthemum Notes. 


SEPTEMBER is an interesting month in the 
Chrysanthemum world. All the buds of the 
large-flowered varieties have been secured, 
and the growers’ aim is centred in developing 
them into blooms of high quality and size. It 
is natural for the inexperienced to conclude 
that the best course to pursue is to feed 
henceforward on a liberal scale. Manures, 
admittedly, play an important part in~ the 
future of these flowers, but there is a limit 
to their possibilities. They are unable to 
ake a weak plant strong, for roots are laek- 
ing to give them ‘that> power, nor can, they 
from this date make it possible to obtain first- 
class blooms from inferior plants. It is diffi- 
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cult to lay down rules for feeding, yet te 
prevent waste of valuable» manures and at 
the same time assist plants to develop their 
blooms fully in accordance with their strength 
some discretion as to their use is necessary. 
Recently I saw a well-known exhibitor’s 
plants. The buds bad just been secured in 
most cases. Not a plant intended to give ex- 
hibition blooms was under 5t feet high, and 
many reached over 7 feet. The majority were 
in 9-inch pots and confined to a single stem, 
On the same day IT saw a collection that was 
not- intended to produce high-class flowers, 
the object being a good display of medium 
quality blooms for the conservatory. The 
plants were the picture of health, but much 
dwarfer, and though the varieties were much 
the same as in the first case they were barely 
recognisable, so much less vigorous were they 
in growth and foliage, although they were in 
similar-sized pots and eonfined to from one 
to three growths toa plant. The former had 
been given high living from their infancy, 
and ean now take stimulants to an extent 
that, if the same were given to the latter, 
coarse, flat flowers would result, the centres 
of whieh would be almost certain to damp, 
because Of a diet being forced upon them too 
rich for their constitution. Careful observa- 
tion of one’s own plants, then, should be the 
deciding factor. The robust can~well take 
more feeding than the weak, and in no case 
sLould watering be overdone. It is not good 
culture to water a wet soil, but in showery 
weather one can always. sprinkle a little 
fertiliser over the surface to be washed in. 
TOP-DRESSING is a Cultural necessity of the 
highest importance just now. By providing 
the roots with fresh soil to run in they are 
kept-active, and if the surface is examined 
in about a week a network” of white roots 
will be seen with an effect -on erowth easier 
imagined than described. It is essential also 
that each plant be allowed to receive a maxi- 
mum of light and air. Overcrowding is 
against the ripening of the wood, without 
which blooms with fully-developed centres 
cannot be expected. In exposed places more 
than ordinary care must be taken to make 
each shoot secure against high wind. One 
stake to each is the most-effective, and these, 
in turn, ought to be fastened to two rows of 
strong wire running the length of the rows. 
All side shoots must be rubbed out and basal 
growths cut away at the soil-level, for both 
take support that is best diverted to the buds. 
Aphis is more than usually troublesome this 
Season in the tips of the growths, but by dust- 
ing over with Tobacco powder it ean be kept 
in check. ‘Traps consisting of small pots filled 
with dry paper, or hollow Bean-stalks; should 
be laid about. for earwigs, for. no® pest is 


capable of doing more mischief if not de- 


stroyed. 
given to 

HOUSING THE PLANTS before the end of Sep- 
tember, but with many varieties grown for 
large blooms it is not always wise to defer 
the operation till then. Buds showing the 
slightest colour ought to be taken in, and for 
the late kinds, which are the best for show 
purposes, there is a lot to he said for placing 
them under cover from the middle of the 
month. If buds are examined when about the 
size of a shilling it will be found that the 


In most cases not much thought is 


outer scale which covers the top has parted, 


thereby exposing the florets, which at this 
stage somewhat resemble pin-heads, to the 
weather. It is not advisable to allow rain or 
heavy .dew to settle in the buds then, for 
although it may not actually result in damp- 
ing later, it is a possibility that one should 
try to avoid: Should it be thought that any 
blooms would be too early for being taken 
under glass at this time it is a good plan fo 
stand them in the open during the day, pro- 
vided the weather is fine. Mildew is the chief 


pest of Chrysanthemums after housing unless 
the foliage is treated with a mildew specific 
or dusted well with flowers of sulphur. J 











'Sume extent as the others. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 





Growing Aspidistras and Palms. 


(REPLY TO “ 


Rorn Aspidistras and Palms will often keep 
in good health for five or six years without 
repotting, but at the same time they do noi 
grow so quickly when the pots get full of 
roots, and, as a rule, the Aspidistras-will after 
that period deteriorate quickly unless— re- 
potted. The best time for this to be done is 
the month of April, as at that period the roots 
soon recover’ from the check of removal., A 
suitable compost is two-thirds good fibrous 
lonin to one-third leaf-mould or peat, and a 
sprinkling of silver-sand. In repotting bury 
the bail of earth sufficiently deep to cover 
the roots which have made their way to the 
surface. At the same time, if your plant or 
plants are already sufliciently large, they Gan 
be easily divided in such a way that from a 
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maining portion with a sharp knife; in fact, 
it is in most cases absolutely necessary to do 
so. When this is finished pot your plants 
earefuliy into suitable sized pots which are 
quite clean and well drained. After potting 
it may be sometimes necessaty to tie a few 
ot the principal leaves, and this can be done 
Wilhout detracting from the appearance of 
the plant if a stake not higher than the stalks 
of the leaves is put in the centre, and the 
leaves that need support are looped to it with 
some black or green thread. When this is 
completed water the plants thoroughly, using, 
if possible, a fine rose, as by this. means the 
soil will be settled in its place. After this 
keep the soil moderately moist. If the Palm 
needs repotting, the same time and same kind 





Gentiana Farreri. 


plants may 'be ob- 
g ive pushed up the 
ee each be nearly 


pot full of leaves three 
tained, which, after they 
present season’s loaves, 
as large as the original, or, of course, they 
may be divided into pine portions. A great 
deal-will depend upon the plants themselves, 
as some produce a great number oof under- 
ground stems, while in others, though the 
plant may be quite as large, these stems are 
fewer in number. These last, ag a rule, have 
larger leaves, and cannot be divided to the 
In dividing the 
plants take particular notice of the w: ay they 
are growing in Order to separate them withl- 
out disturbing nrore than is necessary, for, as 
4 rule, in the case of a large plant it will be 
found that the leaves are collected more or 
less. in groups, and, if so, these should, as 
far as possible, be retained entire. 

In order to divide a plant turn it out of the 
pot, and. separate the roots as much as you 
can without injuring them. Beside the 
fingers a pointed stick is very useful for the 
purpose. After the roots are disentangled 
you need not hesitate to cut through the re- 


of compost as for the Aspidistra wiil suit it. 
The narrowing of the leaves as the plant de- 
velops is a feature common to most Palns, 
so much so that in the ease of some kinds the 
mature foliage is quite distinct from that pro- 
duced when the plant was young. An ocen- 
sional dose of Clay’s fertiliser is of consider- 
able benefit to such plants, particularly if 
they are potbound. 





Window Plants. 


Witit fine-leayed plants cleanliness is essen- 
tial to healthiness Therefore, whatever 
plants maybe growing in the window, the 
dust of the dwelling must not be allowed to 
accumulate on the leaves week after week. 


They should be carefully washed every now 
and then with a sponge and tepid water. This 
should. be done earefully leaf by leaf, co’as 


not to injure the plant. This operation’ not 
only keeps the leaves free from dust, but also 
from insects. Window plants require air, 
food, light, training, and rest. To keep 
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plants pent up for weeks and months with- 
out any air is not the way to keep them 
healthy. All plants require air more or less. 
and although the freshness of the air may be 
said to be very seldom felt in our large towns, 
yet, by keeping the leaves of the plant clean, 
they are the better able to breathe what there 
is. We now come to the food of the plants 
soil and water. A eoil most suitable and 
most come-at-able for all window plants to 
grow in ean be found in any locality where 
there is a hedge growing. Pull up the first 
big tuft of Grass from the side of the hedge 
by the roadside, shake the soil from it. add 
a handful of sand, and the mixture will suit 
almost any window plant. In potting plants 
be sure to give them good drainage. To effect 
this, before putting the soil into the pot fill 
up about one-sixth part with rough crocks or 
broken brick. This will enable the water to 
run freely from the soil and prevent its be 
coming sour. Press the soil evenly and firmly 
round the plants, and you have now the chief 
features required in potting all plants. In 
summer the plants will require almost daily 
watering, and an occasional sprinkling over 
the foliage will be beneficial, This brings us 
to the training. Plants of the Pelargonium 
tribe should never be allowed to become leggy 
try, by timely stopping of the shoots, to kee Dp 
them as bushy as possib le, and near the pot 
We now come to the rest of plants. Nearly 
all plants under pot-culture require rest in 
due season, and that season is usually after 
they have done flowering. All plants that 
have flowered during summer, suchas Pelar- 
goniums and Fuchsias, are easily rested by 
being kept moderately dry at the roots all 
through the winter. In fact, the Fuchsia 
should be taken out of the window altogether 
during that season, and placed aw: ay in some 
dryish cellar, or shelf, free from frost, to re- 
main there until spring again comes round. 
[ft should then be brought forth, re-potted in 
fresh soil, set in ae window, and away it 
goes on the journey of life. 

Thus, it will be seen, to keep window plants 
healthy the leaves must be kept clean, they 


must have plenty of air, must be potted in 
good, sandy soil, well drained, and have a 
sufficiency of water when growing. Train 


them carefully, and after the exertion of 
flowering give them a rest. A ese We 


Rock, Alpine and Water Gardens, 


Gentiana Farreri. 


No member of the great Gentian family will 
in the immediate future probably be more 
eagerly sought than this species, characterised 
by exquisite beauty, and therefore valuable 
o1 that account, though perhaps doubly so by 
reason of ifs late coming and profuse flower 
ing. I'rom China, and of the G. omnata set, 
having decumbent, ascending istems, densely 
furnished with linear leaves, the solitary tur- 
quoise-blue, trumpet-shaped flowers are 
whitish internally, the twain responsible for 
a most brilliant effeet. Its chief value to the 
rock gardener is that lit is a true autumn- 
flowering kind, and possessed of an amiable 
disposition, caleulated to become a per- 
manent feature in the rock garden at that 
time. . Like G. sino-ornata, it revels in sun- 
light and a vegetable soil of leaf-mould, peat, 
loam? and sand equally, with adequate 
supplies of root moisture. Of unrivalled 
beauty, and presented in excellent condition by 
Mr. W. Wells, junr., Merstham, who showed 
a foot-wide pan of it teeming with flowers 
and buds before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 7th, it is no surprise 
that it easily gained a First-class Certificate. 
No alpine ever deserved this high award more 
than it. Readily increased from cuttings, 
there should be no long years of waiting ere 
large groups of it are seen in the rock garden, 
; KE. Hy JENKINS. 
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FERNS. 


Ferns Planted Out in Cool 
Conservatories. 


Sour Ferns do remarkably well and become 
objects of great beauty when planted out in 
a eool conservatory. One of the most beauti- 
ful for this purpose is 


RADICANS, With handsome 
drooping and gracefully-arching fronds 
which, when the plant is fully established, 

grow from 3 feet to 6 feet long, and keep in 
a fine fresh condition the whole of the year 
where unaffected by sharp frost. Although 
tolerably hardy it will be quite as well in 
winter to protect the crowns by means of dry 
lenf-soil or Cocoanut-fibre if the temperature 
of the house ever runs down below 30 degs., 

otherwise the soft embryo fronds are apt to 
be injured. Being naturally of a very pendu- 
lous habit, it should be planted high up on a 
mound or rockwork, and allowed plenty of 
room and soil for its roots to ramble in, or, 
if grown on the flat, it will be necessary to 
stake and tie up the fronds a little to keep 
them from spreading flat on the ground. 
Good rough lumps of loam and peat, with 
plenty of water all through the summer, will 
grow this fine Fern to perfection, and anyone 
requiring a handsome ornament. for a large 
elevated vase or basket, will find this, one of 
the very best plants he can use. Protected 
in the manner above mentioned, it will live 
out in the hardy fernery, and there it forms 
an exceedingly ornamental object and very 
distinct amongst others. Next to the Wood- 
wardia in point of merit is 


WoOODWARDIA 


LOMARTIA CHILENSIS, a noble species, having 
smooth dark green fronds, each from 38 feet 
to 4 feet long, rising from a large scaly crown 
that creeps along the ground or over the edge 
of roekwork, to which it clings with great 
tenacity, and soon spreads over.a large space. 
Lomaria magellaniea is another fine Iern, 
the fronds of which rise from the densely- 
covered crowns of a massive tree-like stem, 
and are very broad and gracefully arching. 
When fully grown it forms a fine object, but 
is not quite so hardy as the preceding. 

CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM is quite an acquisi- 
tion either indoors or out, and is as striking 
and distinct among Ferns as the Holly is 
among evergreens, the fronds having much of 
the same character as the leaves of that well- 
known shrub so far-as regards their thick 
texture and rich, dark green glossy appear- 
ance. This Wern is sufficiently hardy to 
stand out in favoured localities without pro- 
tection, and should be in every cool fernery. 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM is another Fern of rare 
merit, and the only drawback it has is that 
it is deciduous, but for all that it ought to 
have a place eyen amongst the most select, 
as the delicately-tinted green of its beauti- 
fully radiating fronds makes it a very con- 
spicuous object wherever grown. 


LASTREA FInix-MAS CRISTATA is a highly- 
ornamental Fern, having fronds about 2 feet 
long, the margins of which are beautifully 
crested along their entire length, and termi- 
nated with more densely-tufted points, the 
weight of which causes them to arch over in 
the most graceful manner possible. Lastrea 
opaca is likewise a very fine Fern from Japan. 


{t has spreading deep green fronds that 
always look healthy on aceount of their 
bright, polished appearance. Tastrea Stan- 


(dishi is quite distinet from the foregoing, the 
fronds very large, of a pale green, and ele- 
gantly divided. Lastrea Sieboldi is also a 
fine variety of a numerous family of Ferns, 
having spreading very broad, triangular, 
deep green fronds - rising from a strong crown, 
as in Cyrtomium  faleatum. Lastrea 
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Goldieana, too, is a strikingly ornamental 
kind, and well worth growing in any ecollec- 
tion where space can be afforded it. 


ASPLENTIUM LucIDUM is one of the showiest 
of Ferns, and makes a remarkably fine bold 
plant where it can have plenty of room to de- 
velop properly. 


DAVALLIA CANARIENSTS, better known as 
the Hare’s-foot Fern, is a general favourite, 
and does remarkably well where it can have 
just a little shelter during very sharp weather 
in winter, as in a cool conservatory. 


PTERIS CRETICA, P. 0. ALBO-LINEATA, and P. 
SCABERULA are. all sufficiently hardy to sue- 
ceed in a cool house, and are considered quite 
choice, even amongst the best of greenhouse 
eollections. If deciduous kinds are not ob- 
jected to, then 


STRUTHIOPTERIS GERMANICA Jis- sure fo 
please, as {he fine fronds it makes are regu- 
larly arranged just like the feathers in a 
shuttlecock, and droop over at the points in 
a graceful curve, thus giving the plant a very 
stately look, and making it a most conspicu- 
ous object wherever it may be placed. 


ONOCLEA SENSIBILIS is a so-called flowering 
Fern of great beauty; it is of a fast-spreading 
habit, and likes plenty of shade and moisture 
and a loose soil in which it can ramble freely. 
lor very small conservatories, of course, 
some of the stronger-growing kinds. here men- 
tioned must be left out, but for an ordinary- 
sized house the kinds named will give every 
satisfaction. 





Ferns for Indoor Decoration. 


In reply to several queries regarding Terns 
for the house, the plants should not be kept 
too long indoors, and it would be well to re- 
move them for two or three days into a shady 
part of the greenhouse from the fernery be- 
fore putting them into the dwelling-house. 
The genus Phlebodium contains one or two 
beautiful species for this_purpose. .P. aureum 
is especially valuable, making fronds from 
3 feet to 6 feet. in height, deeply pinnatifid, 
and of a bluish-green colour, the stout rhizome 


being clothed with large seales. Of the 
Ribbon- Ferns (Pteris serrulata) there are 


many varieties of great» beauty, all of which 
are very suitable for room decoration. —P. 
tremula is largely used. ‘There is a beautiful 
crested variety of this ealled Smithiana, 
which stands well indoors. P. longifolia is 
another species of great beauty, and so also 
are P. cretica and its variety albo-lineata. 
Turning from these to the Maidenhair Ferns, 
several make delightful ornaments in a room. 
Among these are Adiantum formosum, a tall- 
growing species with beautiful jet-black 
stems and rich green pinne, A. afline, A. 
tenerum, A. glaucophyllum, and A. cuneatum. 
Amongst the Lomarias will be found several 
fine plants for this purpose, li. discolor being 
amongst the most beautiful. Vor this, how- 
ever, a certain amount of room is necessary. 
Ti. Gibba, LL. fluviatilis, a lovely plant, more 
especially when its fertile fronds are of full 
size, and many other kinds might be named. 
Onychium japonicum is another plant of a 
light and graceful nature. The Aspleniums 
are a large family, among them being many 
plants which are very suitable for places of 
this deseription, A. bulbiferuwm, A. dimoi- 
phum, and A. Fabianum being conspicuous 
amongst the larger-growing kinds, Mee such 
kinds “as A. fragrans, A. Bolangeri, A. pul- 
chellum, A. Richardi, A. myriophyllum, and 
A. formosum are all very handsome, small- 
growing kinds. The above-named plants will 
make up a very nice collection to draw from, 
and they may be all easily grown into good 
useful specimens. They should be potted in 
moderately-sized pots, which must be well 
drained, grown in a nice moist atmosphere, 
and occasionally syringed overhead. 


4 


_proved very amenable to cultivation. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Phaius. 


Tuesre Orchids are ideal for the stove or 
warm greenhouse, and often grow more freely 
than when confined to the orthodox Orchid- 
house. Some have been in cultivation for 





-many years, and if we except the Madagascar 


species no difficulty should be experienced in 
growing them successfully. Moreover, some 
of the hybrids are very vigorous, and where 
such robust kinds as P. grandifolius have 
been crossed with the beautiful P. Humbloti 
the result is plants of real ‘horticultu rad 
merit. 


TP. sBrcotor is a summer-flowering species 
from Ceylon, the scapes each about 2° feet 
long. The flowers are reddish-brown, while 
the white lip is bordered with rose. 


P. BLuMEI somewhat resembles P. grandi- 
folius, but has larger flowers, which are deep 
buff-yellow faintly mottled with red. It was 
discovered by Blumé on Mount Salak in Jays 


P. GRANDIFOLIUS Was introduced to Jamaica 
in 1787, where it soon became naturalised ; 
but it was sent to British gardens a few 
years previous by Dr. John Fothergill.. Kew 
also received plants in 1824 from Allan Cun- 
ningham, who sent them from Australia. It 
is also found in tropical Asia. The sepals 
and petals are yellowish-brown, silvery-white 
behind, while the lip is pale yellow bordered 
with rose-purple. : 


P. Watticut is a strong-growing species, 
the flower stems often attaining a height of 
5 feet to 6 feet. The blooms are large, tawny- 
brown, sometimes margined with yellow, and 
the lip is orange-yellow lined with red. This 
species is distributed throughout the lower 
Himalayan zone from Nepal to Assam, and 
also in-Burma. 
Gibson from the Khasia Hills, 

The species from Madagasear embrace LP. 
tuberculosus, P. similans, ‘and P. Humbloti. 
All are beautiful plants, but they have not 
How- 
ever, thanks to the hybridist we have plants 
that can be more easily grown, while they 
inherit a 
qualities of P. similans, ete. The late Mr. 
Norman Cookson, of Wylam-on-Tyne, raised 
quite a number of these hybrids, including P. 
amabilis, Cooksons, Cooksoni, Marthz, Nor- 
man, and Pheobe. 
Calanthe have been united, and are known as 
Phaio-Calanthe, but they are not worth con- 
sidering from a horticultural standpoint. 


Praius are strong-rooting subjects, and for 
this reason they enjoy ample pot room and. a 
liberal compost. The pots only need a small 
quantity of drainage, and the soil should con- 
sist of the best fibrous loam and peat, which 
should be used in a lumpy or rough state, A 
moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks may 
be added to keep the soil open. Any repotting — 
should be carried out soon after the plants 


The genera Phaius and’ 


‘It was introduced in 1887 by 


certain number of the beautiful | 
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begin to grow, and when such work is carried — 


out sufficient space must be allowed for two 
or three seasons’ growth. 
liberal supply of water must be afforded pro- — 
vided the plants are well rooted. When the 
pseudo-bulbs are completed a less quantity 


During growth a_ 
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will suffiee, but-it is not advisable to allow — 
the soil to become too dry or the roots will ~ 


suffer and the foliage decay. 
of the plant stove 


A shady part 
should be chosen, and the 


surroundings should be kept moist during the — 


hot months of the year. Specimens that are 
not repotted may be assisted with 
liquid manure about once a week when they 
are making their growth. 
seale are troublesome occasionally, but they 


weak 
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Red spider and — 


hel 


are easily destroyed by sponging the foliage — 
with a weak solution of some insecticide. 
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conservatory decoration, its large clusters of 
TREES AND SHRUBS. wax-like flowers borne in August and Sep- 

tember being . specially attractive. It can 
only be grown out of doors in the very warm- 
i est parts of the country, but is well worth 
i. The Clethras. consideration where large, cool conservatories 
__ Bor summer-leafing and evergreen kinds familiar asia bush less than 6 feet high. The and corridors haye to be furnished. 





























x are known, several species being found in the fragrant white flowers are produced in ter- C. CANESCENS is an erect summer-leafing 
& south-eastern United States, one in China minal racemes from late July to September. bush-4 feet or so high, native of China and 
£ and Japan, and one in Madeira. All that It is not very hardy, but is suitable for the Japan, whence it was introduced about 1870. 
> Are in cultivation can be grown out of doors milder counties of England and Treland. The leaves are greyish, the white, fragrant ; 
* in some part of the British Isles, although ~— GC. ALNTFOLTA (Sweet Pepper-bush).—Of the flowers being borne in terminal inflorescences i 
4 two kinds are decidedly tender, and one of several American species this is the best for in August. It is somewhat tender when i 
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Flowering shoots of Clethra arborea. 


o 
— 
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_ them can only be grown successfully in the general planting. Forming a bush from 4 feet young, but stands better after the first few 


~ warmer parts of Cornwall and other places to 8 feet high, it is remarkable for its free- years. 

c Wwherea similar climate prevails. The cul- flowering, its white, fragrant blossoms being C. TOMENTOSA is closely allied to CG. alni- 

_ tural conditions required by Rhododendrons produced in cylindrical’ racemes during folia and comes’ from the same region... It i Be 
- and Azaleas answer for the Clethras. If the August. The variety paniculata has larger can, however, be distinguished by its very te He 
~~ soil is of a loamy character and a little peat inflorescences, which are borne from the hairy leaves and branches, the short hairs 











» is mixed with it-so much thebetter. Propa- »oints of the branches. It is a summer- giving the whole plant a greyish hue. The / 
~ gation is easily effected by means of seeds,  leafing plant. flowers, borne in large terminal and axillary ; 
~ while cuttings and layers may also be used. C. arvorwa, flowering shoots of which we panicles, are white and fragrant, and at their j 
— The following are the best known kinds :— figure to-day, is a fine evergreen shrub from — best in September. 

7 C. ACUMINATA (White Alder).—This is a | Madeira, and is. known by the common name 

~ sumimer-leafing species from the south-eastern of Lily of the Valley Tree. _ Introduced in Transplanting trees and shrubs.—Where 

3 United States, where it often forms a large 1784, it has long been a popular plant for much transplanting has to be done a start 

= bush 12 feet to 20 feet high. Here it is more ~ growing in pots and tubs for greenhouse and may now be made with evergreens, provided 
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the soil is sufficiently moist for the purpose. 
Early transplanting is greatly to be recom- 
mended, especially in the case of the ever- 
green species. The use of manure in the 
soil is not advisable, and any addition to the 
rooting medium should be such as will favour 
the formation of roots rather than leaves. If 
the plants have received attention during 
their growing period in the matter of pinch- 
ing and training no branch pruning will be 
needed. It is not advisable, as a rule, when 
lifting plants to prune them, but all Jong, 
should be shortened with a 
When planting, do so firmly, 
room for each plant to 


coarse roots 
sharp knife. 
and allow ample 
develop.—I*. W. G. 





Autumn-blooming Shrubs. 


SprraaA LINDLEYANA is at its best in the early 
part of the autumn. A large mass of the 
beautiful pinnate leaves, when crowned by 
clusters of waving plume-like blossoms, is 
striking in the extreme. 

Tue SurusBy MaLttow (Hibiscus syriacus 
or Althea frutex) is, as everyone knows, in- 
valuable as an autumn-flowering shrub, the 
blossoms expanding in all their freshness at 
a time when many others are on the wane. 
Moderately heavy soil seems to suit this 
Hibiscus best, and it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when so situated that even during 
the summer the roots are at least fairly 
moist. Nurserymen’s catalogues, as a rule, 
contain a far greater number of varieties 
than are required for all practical purposes. 
A few of the best, in my opinion, are—totus 
albus (pure white), albus plenus (white, with 
at the base of the petals a claret-coloured 
blotch, which contrasts very strikingly with 
the vest of the flower), Boule de Feu (the best 
of the reds), while-.atro-purpureus stands in 
the front rank among purple-flowered kinds. 
The best of all is Céleste, a ‘single-flowered 
kind, with large blossoms of a yery pleasing 
bluish tint. 

CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM is a vigorous- 
erowing bush, with heart-shaped leaves, and 
panicles of white blossoms. The reddish- 
coloured calyx, from whence the blossoms 
protrude, form in this plant the most con- 
spicuous feature. It is: of very easy propa- 
gation, for pieces of the root grow readily 
enough, and the plant will thrive almost any- 
where, but, of course, it flowers best where 
the wood gets well matured. As. a- single 
specimen it quickly attains considerable 
size, and, even when not in flower, the ample 
foliage is very effective. Mention must also 
be made of CG. faetidum, with its corymbs of 
rosy-lilae flowers. The 

Sweet Perper Busn (Clethra alnifolia) is 
a graceful shrub bearing spikes of small 
white fragrant flowers. Several of the 

HyprericumMs are valuable for autumn- 
flowering, not the Jeast beautiful being the 
common H. Androszemum. 

DESMODIUM PENDULIFLORUM is a4 plant of a 
semi-herbaceous character, as it dies nearly 
to the ground after flowering, the future 
growth being contained in some _ large 
prominent buds near the base of the plant. 
It produces long, slender, somewhat arching 
shoots, the upper part of which is terminated 
by great numbers of Pea-shaped blossoms, in 
colour bright rosy-purple. It is a handsome 
plant if uninjured by frost, but it frequently 
is so injured, unless it is protected in some 
way. It is often planted against a wall, but 
then the graceful character of the whole plant 
is to. some extent lost. 

LESPEDEZA BICOLOR, a near ally of the Des- 
modium, forms a roundish bush about 5 feet 
high, and bears bright, purplish blossoms, It 
is very pretty when in bloom, but lacks the 
gracefulmess of the Desmodium. 

ARALIA SPINOSA is a strong-growing shrub 
that generally pushes up suckers so freely as 
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to form a good-sized clump. The leaves are 
very large and much divided; indeed, it is 
frequently used, in connection with other 
fine-foliaged subjects, in what is gener- 
ally spoken of. as sub-tropical garden- 
ing; but it ‘is with its autumn-flower- 
ing qualities that we have now to deal. 
The flowers are terminal, and borne in large, 
upright, much-branched panicles, and though 
individually they are but small and of a 
whitish tint, yet, collectively, they are highly 
ornamental, especially when crowning a noble 
mass of foliage. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA, 
now largely grown, flowers throughout the 
summer; but, when planted in the open 
ground it blooms towards the end of summer 
and in the autumn. When in a thriving con- 
dition the large’ heads. of e@reamy-white 
blossoms are borne in the greatest profusion, 
and last a long time in beauty. In full sun- 
shine, the flowers before decay often assume 
a bright, reddish tint. Several Ceanothuses 
flower wellin autumn. The Laurustinus, too, 
is often finely in bloom during the autumn. 


ABELIA RUPESTRIS flowers for months to- - 


gether, generally well on into the autumn. It 
is a neat little bush, with glossy, Myrtle-like 
leaves,and clusters of small tubular blossoms 
borne on the tips of the shoots. 

THE STRAWBERRY TREE (Arbutus Unedo) is 
just now bearing a profusion of its°wax-like 
bells, which, under favourable conditions, 
will, later on, be succeeded by large, bright- 
coloured fruits. All the Arbutuses are well 
worth growing for 
character alone, apart from the fact that they 
are highly ornamental as evergreen shrubs or 
trees. There is a deep-coloured variety of 
the common Arbutus known as rubra, which 
is very teHing, especially when a good form 
is obtained; but many inferior ones, probably 
seedlings, are in circulation. The variety 
Croomei is especially valuable, being superior 
in eyery way to the ordinary form. The 
larger-growing A. Andrachne and. A* procera 
are generally very free-flowering. Wherever 
hardy enough, the 

SHRUBBY VERONICAS are in full bloom 
during the autumn; indeed, in mild weather, 
or when 2 slight protection is afforded them, 
they will bloom throughout the winter. A. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving Roses and shrubs.—I am leaving 
my garden either at the end of November or 
in February. I wish to take some large 
plants of Rambler Roses (which have many 
long shoots of the present season), ‘also 
Ceanothus, yellow Jasmine, 
Veitchi (large specimens). What treatment 
must they have from now on, so as to move 
them satisfactorily at either of the above 
dates?—W. IL. : e 

{fhe Roses and shrubs. mentioned could, 
with care, be moved satisfactorily either in 
November or February. The Ceanothus 
should, if possible, be lifted with a ball of 
soil attached to the roots, and the Buddleia 
also. It will be difficult to do the same with 
Roses, but as far as possible save all the 
roots and enclose them within mats which 
have been previously damped... The ‘ balls ’’ 
of both Ceanothus and Buddleia should also 
be enclosed in mats to prevent them falling 
to pieces during transit. To facilitate the 
moving the longest of the Rose shoots might 
be slightly shortened. Beyond what we have 
mentioned no other treatment in regard to 
the moving is necessary. ] : 


Hardwooded plants.--Azaleas and other 
hardwooded stuff which have been standing 
out of doors ought now to be removed under 
cover, No heat is necessary as yet, but the 
plants will be much safer under glass, and 
before removing them indoors let all the pots 
be well washed. In the course of a few days 
a light fumigation can, with advantage, be 
afforded. 5 


their autumn-flowering 


and Buddleia _ 


‘on until after the New Year. 


~~ ~ 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hydrangeas.—I have had a plant for over 
six years, and it has never bloomed. It has 
been in the open ground and was potted into 
a large pot three years ago. It dies down and 
is pruned yearly, and has such excellent 


foliage each year that I did not like to throw~ 


it away as useless. I leave it out during the 
winter. I have tried shade and sun alike, 
but never a bloom, and should like to know 
the reason.—NorFOLK. 

[The cause of your non-success in flower- 
ing the Hydrangea is that the flower-buds are 
killed during the winter, and should one or 
two escape they are no doubt cut off in the 
annual pruning. Under favourable con- 
ditions the Hydrangea perfects its’ growth, 
and ‘forms the buds for the next year’s dis- 
play, towards the end of the summer. ‘These 
buds are situated on the points of the shoots, 
and consequently, if these are killed or cut 
off, flowers may be sought for in vain. In the 
neighbourhood of London, unless very fayour- 
ably situated, this Hydrangea cannot be 
depended upon to flower well out of doors, as 
the buds are often killed by the frost in 
winter. To obviate this they are, when 
grown in large pots or tubs to be stood out- 
side during the summer, usually placed in a 
structure safe from frost in the winter. 
When growing freely in summer they need 
liberal supplies of water, while an occasional 
stimulant will be beneficial. This may be 
either liquid manure and soot-water com- 
bined, both used in a clear state, or one of 
the many plant foods now to be obtained. 
Practically the only pruning that the common 
Hydrangea needs is to cut out. any old wood 
that has got too exhausted to flower. ] 

Three beautiful small Pzony - flowered 
Dahlias.—Few Dahlias have given me = so 
much pleasure as the three sorts I mention 
below. They have been flowering since the 
latter part of July last, and during the whole 
of this period I have been ‘gathering the 
blossoms for the house, and have not im- 
paired their display. The plants are bushy 
and dwarf, not more than about 2} feet high, 
and they are of vigorous growth and not. in 
the least coarse in their habit. The three 
are Norah Bell, a scarlet flame and yellow- 
coloured flower, with slightly-twisted florets; 
Our Annie is one of the loveliest of the series; 
the colour a distinct: shade of pink on a 
yellow ground, and as such is lovely. The 
third variety is Rhoda, a distinct tone of 
bright rich pink, paling with age, and ex- 
tremely free-flowering. Wor cutting 1 know 
of nothing better; one may cut and’ come 
again, and new shoots quickly develop to take 
the place of those cut out. 
be without these plants. They were sent out 
as ‘* small decorative’? Dahlias, but in reality 
they are ‘‘ small Prony flowered,’ and have 
been exhibited as such. To Messrs. J. Burrell 
and Co:, Howe House Nurseries, Cambridge, 
belongs the credit of introducing these beauti- 
ful plants.—D. B. Crane, Fighgate, NV. 

Schizanthus and Clarkias.—Both of these 
well-known annuals are of great service for 
greenhouse or conservatory decoration in the 
spring. A first sowing of each can now be 
made. Use a light sandy soil, cover the seeds 
very lightly, and shade until germina'tion 
takes place. Afterwards prick off, and when 
the plants are 2 ‘inches in height pot off into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, which will carry them 
In the case of 





Clarkias, which are naturally of a somewhat 
strageling nature, pinch the seedlings when 
they are about 4 inches long, and again when 
the resulting shoots are about 9 inches long. 
sy following this practice fairly bushy and 
eompact stuff, which will require but. little 
staking, may be obtained. 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Rival. 

THis is one of the late Mr. Chas. Ross’s best. 
It bears freely, and makes a hice open tree 
on the Paradise. The fruit, when fully ripe, 
is of a salmon-red, and is in use during Oe- 
tober and into Novenrber, It was given an 
Award of Merit by the Fruit Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and wiil pe 
useful in any form of tree for garden cul- 
ture. 





Storing Apples and Pears. 
THE gathering of these is not always earried 
out with so much Gare as it should be. If 
they are intended for long keeping they @an- 
not be handled too carefully. The slightest 
bruise renders them fit only for immediate 
use. It is also essential not to gather them 
before they are ripe, otherwise they invari- 
ably shrivel, and lack flavour in consequence. 
Late Apples and Pears will often hang until 


November. Pears are ready for gatherte 
when, on being raised to a horizontal position, 
the footstalk parts readily from its spur. A 
very slight pull should release Apples if ready. 
Other guides, if there is any doubt, are when 
they begin to drop naturally from the tree, 
or after one or two fruits sre eut the pips 
show black or brown. ‘The best time to 
gitther is in the middle of the day. With all 
due care in gathering the fruit will not keep 
unless suitable ° 

STORAGE is provided. The key to successful 
Apple-keeping is every year to be found whien, 
during the winter clearing up of the orchard, 
spare fruits can be found, provided they have 
escaped the attention of birds and. slugs, in 
g00d condition until well into the New Year, 
thus showing the necessity for cool and moist. 
Surroundings. Despite this a dry loft or room 
is often used, and wonder is expressed that 
the season is cut short by the non-keeping of 
the fruit. The best place I have found for 
keeping Apples used to be an ice-house 
Originally it was built into a bank, the roof 
heing topped with about 4 feet of soil. When 
proposed as a store room this was taken oif 
and a thatched roof put on with a ventilator 
24 feet square. Two more of the same 
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measurement were put in on each side of the 
door from the ground-level. Shelves of roofing 
slates were fixed on iron supports, and the 
path was of flags. The evenness of the tem- 
perature is one of its features. Winter and 
summer if remains at between 28 degs. and 
4) degs. Under these conditions in 
fruit year Apples have been brought out in 
July perfectly sound. The aim should be as 
far as possible to have the room below the 
ground-level, ventilated from both top and 
bottom, and with neither woodwork, straw, 


good 


nor anything objectionable in it. Apples 
readily take the flavour of any substance 
they may be brought into eontaect with. 


Wood, or mats, and mouldy straw should be 
avoided, while if the Quince, with its peculiar 
roma, is allowed to be near they are soon 
rendered useless. If wood has to be used for 
shelves, put on a thin layer of burnt clay to 
fake away any unpleasant flavour. In regard 
fo light in the fruit-room it- should not be 
hiore than is necessary to seé to work by, and 
should it be necessary for the window to face 
south some covering ought to be provided or 
the temperature Will fluctuate. Where any 
special building of this kind is impossible an 


Apple Rival. 


ordinary cellar is preferable to a dry shed or 
attic. 

After having been stored about a fortnight 
the fruit begins fo sweat. This is Nature’s 
Way of sealing up the pores of the skin, and 
the aim shonld he to encourage it to dry up 
slowly by free ventilation, but afterwards 
only sufficient air is required to keep the 
interior sweet. In the north the very late 
old-fashioned varieties which are never of 
much use until the end of January are often 
clamped in the same manner as Potatoes, and 
so long as provision is made for the moisture 
to escape until after the Sweating period it is 
a reliable method of storing. Late-keeping 
varieties of stewing Pears require the same 
conditions as Apples until February, moisture 
being necessary-as well as coolness to prevent 
them from shrivelling. Dessert Pears require 
entirely different storage. They must hoe 
handled very carefully in the first instaner 
and laid in single layers in trays-such as are 
used for the sprouting of early seed Potatoes 
A dry, airy room‘is the best place for them 
where the temperature averages just below 
45 degs. They should he examined frequently 
and any decayed ones removed as the. re- 
mainder soon become affected. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple Worcester Pearmain failing. — I 
Would be glad to know how to deal with a 


tree of Worcester Pearmain Apple, the fruit 
of which speckled. These little 
spots hollow when the Apple is 
Some fruit off Blenheim Orange 
orchard sulfers very much from 
a big brown, spot, whieh spoils the fruit. I 
would also like to know how to clear a tree 
of some grey fungi which srow on the lower 
part of the trunk.—prry MASON. 


[Without seeing a Specimen we should say 
that the Apples in question are affected with 
the fungoid disease known as ‘bitter HT ee 
(Gloosporium fructigenuim). Preventive 
measures are to Spray the trees when the 
fruit is about half srown with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, and three or four 
times afterwards allowing ten or {twelve 
days to elapse between each application. The 
Sulphide is best mixed in hot water in which 
an equal weight of soft-soap has. first been 
dissolved. ‘The quantity of sulphide to use 
is 2 07. to ‘a gallon of water. To kill the 
Lichen on the spray in winter with 


becomes 
become 
getting ripe. 
in the same 


frees 





caustic alkali solution. The first named ean 
be obtained of any chemist: the latter from 
any detler in garden sundries. Instructions 
for use will accompany it.] 


Plum-trees on S.W. wall, treatment cf.—[ 
have on a S.W. walla vigorous Greengage 
Plum-tree which has hardly blossomed. or 
fruited for several years. Can you suggest 
why? Also I should be glad of hints as to 
pruning Vietoria Plum trees growing on walls, 
and which fruit fairly well and have yery 
fine fruit.—Lr. Risiry. 

[The Greengage is evidently in need of a 
check, which will be best effected by lifting 
and shortening the strongest of the roots, and 
replanting in soil containing a liberal 
quantity of old mortar-rubbish. If the tree 
is too large or old to lift as suggested the 
alternative is to root-prune it, by opening a 


longitudinal trench ‘some 5 feet distant from 
the stem of the tree, and severing all roots 
met with when doing so. When no more 


roots are to be found, tunnel under as farvas 
the wall one-half of the ball, and eut through 


all roots striking downwards. Then fill in, 
making all perfectly firm again, and then 
deal with the other half of the ball in the 
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same way. Either method will check strong 
growth and induce fruitfulness. Prune the 
spur wood on Plum-trees to four or five buds 
in the winter, and if there are vacancies on 
the wall lay in suitable growths, which may 
be Jeft half or a third of their total length. 
Leaders at the @nds of branches should be 
left long or short, according to whether the 
tree has filled its aNoltted space or. not. 
Shorten side growths and fore-right shoots 
to four and five buds also.] 


Peaches growing on wall facing east.— 
Will you please let me know if.I can grow 
Peaches on a wall facing east, and sheltered 
from the north by a greenhouse? The soilis 
a stiff clay. Please let me know best sorts to 
plant and any hints to get the border right. 
The border is about 40 feet long.—G. 
PENWELL. 

[Yes, we should. think Peaches would sue- 
ceed in your locality on an east wall, but you 
would have to make a border 2 feet 8 inches 
in depth, 6 feet wide (8 feet would do for the 
first season), with 9 inches of, drainage 
beneath it, as if you plant in the clay it will 
only end in disappointment. The compoét 
for the border should consist of fibrous loam 
of a caleareous nature, such as the top spit 
of pasture dug some five or six months since. 
Chop this roughly to pieces, and to every 
enrtload add a barrowload of lime rubbish, 
two or three barrowloads of burnt soul, or 
charred garden refuse, after passing it 
through a sereen to rid it of the coarser 
material and stones, and 3 ewt. of bone meal. 
Mix thoroughly and make it quite firm when 
making up the border. srick-bats, with a 
layer on top of brick rubbish, answer better 
for drainage than stones, as they are warmer. 
In a border 40 feet in length you can plant 
three trees. Warly Rivers, Crimson Galande, 
and Stirling Castle or Dymond would be suit- 
able varieties. ] 


Late vineries.—It is always advisable, if 
possible, to have late Grapes ripe by the end 
of September if they are intended to be kept 
for some. time. The weather of the past 
month or more could not be described as 
good ripening weather, and there may be difli- 
culty in finishing Lady Downe’s and Gros 
Colman at the orthodox time. A trifle extra 
fire-heat, with a little ventilation at the apex 
of the house, will be of service, although it is 
unwise to hurry these Grapes over much. It 
will be of assistance, too, if pot plants can 
be kept out of the house. Vineries ought not 
to be used for pot plants, as we all know, but 
the axiom is one which has always been more 
honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, more particularly since fuel difficulties 
intervened.—W. McG. 


Raspberry canes.—Too often the over- 
hauling of Raspberry canes is deferred to 
their detriment. In small gardens especially 
it is all important that the stools should be 
gone over and relieved of last season’s bear- 
ing wood, and the number of suckers reduced. 
Owing to the large amount of rain we have 
had this year there is no lack of new 
material, but three or four of the most 
promising suckers to a plant are ample. Not 
infrequently the work is put off until spring, 
and then it is offen done in a half-hearted 
manner. The best method IT know is to dis- 
pense with all but the four best canes and 
tie these out to stakes or to wires stretched 
along the rows. This ensures both light and 
air getting to them, and should be undertaken 
immediately the last of the fruit has been 
gathered.—WOoDBASTWICK. 


Apple James Crieve.—However successful 
James Grieve may be in the north it is cer- 
tainly not a snecess with me. Most of the 
trees are wrecks owing to persistent canker, 
which seems to prefer the young wood in this 
variety. The struggle has lasted long enough, 
and James Grieve is now condemned to top- 
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erafting. As the stems and the lower part of 
the-branches are fairly healYay there is 
reason to hope that this may prove successful. 
It is a very pleasant Apple to eat, but it is 
surprising that it should ever have been 
adyoecated as a market fruit. It is too large 
for dessert, it is very easily marked or 
bruised, and it has the yellow colour which 
does not attract the public.—-MARKiuT GROWER 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Fruit-picking.—The storing of Apples and 
other fruits will now oecupy some time. All 
late sorts, especially in the ease of Apples, 
ought, however, to be left hanging as long as 
possible, for, if gathered | prematurely, 
shrivelling is apt to take place. When fruit 
is being gathered it affords an opportunity for 
the gardener to observe sueh trees as may 
not be doing satisfactorily or those which 
produce inferior fruits. In either case the 
trees ought to be noted for future treatment, 
but when failure is obviously the result ,of 
deerepitude the offenders should be marked 
for carly remoyal. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The Diamond-back Moth (Plutella 
maculipennis, Curtis). 
The caterpillars of this pretty Jittle moth 
have in some seasons caused considerable in- 
jury to Turnips, Swedes, Cabbages, Kale, and 
other plants of the group  Brasstica. The 
caterpillars congregate upon the leaves, on 
their under surfaces for the most part, and 
soon devour every particle of their soft tis- 
sues, So that either the plants are killed out- 
right or ‘they are so much injured that-the 
crop is materially reduced. <A field of Tur- 
nips or Swedes badly infested with these 
caterpillars has a most peculiar and ghastly 
appearance, especially when the sun shines 


upon the riddled and whitened leaves. This_ 


insect has been noticeably injurious to the 
Turnip crop in Great Britain in 18387, 1851, 
1883, and 1888S. In 1891, however, there was 
& most serious attack both in HWngland and 
Scotland, principally in the eastern-counties, 
from Kent to Aberdeenshire. ‘There were 
attacks in many other-parts of Great Britain 
in 1891, but not nearly of the same gravity 
and extent as in the eastern districts, where 
whole fields of Turnips, Swedes, Rape, and 
Cabbage were completely ruined by the hordes 
of caterpillars infesting their leaves. Cab- 
kages particularly were sadly affected by 
these pests; they swarmed between the 


leaves, covering the hearts, and soon caused —- 


them to rot. In 1901 and again in 1914 the 
caterpillars did much damage from July 
onwards. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INSE ‘The Diamond- 
back moth is about half an inch long when 
resting with folded wings. The wings, when 
expanded, have a breadth lof nearly two- 
thirds of an inch. he prevailing colour is 
light brown shaded with grey, with the ‘‘ dia- 
mond ’’ marks plainly visible upon the back 
when the moth is at rest. 

The egg is white or yellowish-white,~ cylin- 
drical, and marked with elaborate and most 
delicate. tracery. The caterpillars are half 
an inch long, and when full grown are green 
in colour, with greyish heads, but in their 
early life are grey with dark heads. Their 
bodies are somewhat spindle-shaped—that is, 
they taper off at the head and tail ends. The 
chrysalids are enwrapped in creamy-yellow 
cocoons, of a fine net-like texture, more or 
less open at each end, one end being closed 
by the cast larval skin, * 

Lirk HIStory.—In the spring the first brood 
of moths comes from the ehrysalids which 
have wintered upon the stalks and dead leaves 
of weeds, such as Charlock, Hedge Mustard, 
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Jack-by-the-Hedge, and similar plants, and 
the females lay eggs upon the under sides of 
the leaves of wild cruciferous plants, and on 
the leaves of such cultivated varieties of 
them as are then growing. There is no re- 
liable record as to the time when the cater- 
pillar comes from the egg, but the caterpillar 
stage lasts from twenty to twenty-eight days, 
and the chrysalis stage of the first brood 
about fifteen days. There are two and often 
more broods in a season if the conditions of 
climate are suitable. 

NATURAL ENEMIES.—The Diamond-back moth 
is very subject to the attacks of Ichneumon 
flies, which practically wipe out the whole 
broods of the pest. For instance, in the 1914 
attack it is recorded that no less than 89 per 
cent.-of the pests were ultimately killed by 
parasites. Unfortunately, in the case of an 
epidemic the Ichneumons do not inerease 
sufficiently rapidly to prevent damage, but it 
should not be forgotten that they do save the 
country from an annual recurrence of the 
pest. 

In addition to insect parasites, the ‘ Dia- 
mond-back ” caterpillars are also devoured 
in large numbers by birds, such as starlings 
and plovers, and it is recordedin several in- 
stances that these birds alone have saved a 
field from failures 
- Metnops or conrrou.—I. Ground lime or 
lime and soot dusted by means of 4 manure 
distributor on the plants while wet with dew 
appears to be the best treatment against the 
moths themselves, and against the very 
young caterpillans. In experiments at oes 
Park in 1914 ground lime at ‘the rate of 2 
ewt. per acre proved satisfactory. 

Il. Brushing the plants by means of boughs 
of Birch, Broom, ete., attached to a horse-hoe 
greatly reduces the damage. In a modification 
of this method, bags (preferably containing a 
little sand or soil mixed with paraffin) are 
hung from a pole fixed in front and across a 
scufiler, the bags being drag ged over the drills 
and the scufller tending to kill or bury the 
caterpillars when brushed from the plants. — 

III. Spraying against the pest seems to have 
been insufliciently tested, but it is likely fo 
be effective, and is well worth trying. Wet- 
ting the under sides of the leaves may be a 
difficulty, but should not prove insuperable. 

With regard to spray fluids, lead arsenate 
(1 lb. lead arsenate paste to twenty gallons 
of water) could be used where the crop was 
not to be consumed for at least two months, 
which will usually be the case. Otherwise 
hellebore or nicotine (formule on applica- 
tion) should be tried, and could be applied 
within ten days to fourteen days of the time 
when the crop would be used. Paraffin emul- 
sion has in one or two instances been stated 
to have been proved quite successful, and this 


would doubtless be so if the young cater-— 


pillars could be well drenched. 


Iv. The eradication of Charlock and other 


allied weeds tends to prevent damage by the 
Diamond-black moth.—Leaflet No. 22 (re- 
vised) of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
TIisheries. : 
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Spiders and vegetabies.—I enclose- ma 3 


bottle a kind of spider, and would be obliged 


if you will kindly tell me if this insect is 


likely to be injurious to the vegetables; and, 
if so, advise me how to get rid of it. I find 
them in large numbers, scurrying about very 

fast between my Onions and Cauliflowers, 


ete. They have apparently done no harm a6 


far as I ean see, but I should much like to % 
know if I ought to destroy them before they — 


do any. 


are quite sound.—W. G. Awpry. 

[No spider is injurious in the garden. The — 
‘“‘yed spiders,’? as they are called, are mites, 
and are injurious, but none is likely to be ~ 
running about on the soil in such a way as to ~ 
be seen easily.]_ 


All the Onions we have harvested 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Salsafy. 


On the Continent this vegetable is highly 
esteemed, both by the rich and the working 
classes. It is delicious when properly pre- 
pared, and so easy of culture that one won- 
ders why it should be so little grown in this 
country. In hard winters, when there is very 
often but little variety in vegetables, Salsafy 
forms an agreeable change, and is said to be 
one of the most nutritious vegetables grown. 
The seed should be sown early in April, but 
it is all-important that the ground should be 
thoroughly prepared for its reception. 
Ground that has been trenched and well 
manured a year or two previously will be 
just right. The drills.should be about 1 foot 
apart, and the seedlings thinned to about 8 
inches in the row. Frequent surface stirrings 
will promote a free growth, and on the ap- 
proach of winter the roots should be stored 
in dry soil. 





Coleworts. 


I read with interest-the appreciative note 
which appeared on page 426 in reference to 
Coleworts, and can share to some extent the 
surprise of your contributor as to their not 
being seen oftener in the gardens of amateurs, 
and those attached to larger establishments. 
There must be a cause for this. What is it? 
They may not be known very well, but on the 
face of it, it does seem somewhat strange that 
a vegetable which takes up such little room 
and may be had practically from November 
to-March, has not become popular. As a 
matter of fact it is only a comparatively few 
people who take up their culture, and I think 
I am well within the mark when I say, we 
must look for them in large establishments. 
Amongst my gardening acquaintances I cer- 
tainly know some who used to grow them, but 

~ who have long since given them up, and their 
reasons may be the same as those of many 
others. Here are some of them:—One man 
tells me that they do not pay half so well as 
Cabbage sprouts, are not nearly so produc- 
‘tive, and in point of flavour, there is little to 
choose between them: Another gives his 
opinion in favour of Cabbage sprouts, and 
says once a Cabbage has come to maturity 
and hearted, there is no further danger of the 
plant being attacked by club, a disease to 
Which the Colewort is subject in its early 


stage, in common with other members of the 4 


Brassica family. In point of productiveness, 
I think a sprouting Cabbage has it, it being 
well known that not only can one be assured 
of one crop of sprouts, but in a mild winter 
like last, one can gather them periodically 
well into spring. In regard to flavour, it is, 
of course, purely a matter of individual taste, 
but if Coleworts are of such delicious flavour, 
how is it to be accounted for that a vegetable 
so easily grown has. fallen so far behind in 
appreciation by the public; and the great army 
of amateur gardeners? How often do we see 
them offered for sale in provincial markets, 
or. on greengrocers’ carts? Very seldom in- 
it is the exception to find them. At 
the same time I agree with your correspondent 
that Coleworts are excellent vegetables, 
especially the small hearts, and though the 
after output from them is not so great as from 
a Spring Cabbage, they have a flavour of 
their own. They are a vegetable that a 
former generation of gardeners patronized 
more, and I have a distinct recollection of see- 


ing them planted quite close together. I ven- 


ture to say that if present day gardeners 
‘would only give them room and good culture, 
they would not be disappointed with them. 
It is rather singular, that whilst one notices 
All kinds of plants of winter Greens offered 
for sale in spring, Coleworts are seldom if 


‘ 


“piece of dirt attached to the tuber. 


ever advertised. Is it really because there is 

no sale for them, or that most folks are in 

ignorance of them? Perhaps, the latter! 
WOODBASTWICK. 





Wart Disease of Potatoes: Warning 
to Growers. 


GROWERS of Potatoes are again reminded that 
wart disease is notifiable, under penalty, 
either to the police or to the Ministry of 
Agriculture direct. At this-time, even be- 
fore crops are lifted, bad cases may be recog- 


Salsafy. 


nised by the appearance of irregular greenish 
outgrowths at the base of the hauim. Later 
in the season these outgrowths will rot and 
release the resting spores of the fungus into 
the soil. Slight eases, especially those due 
to seed infection contracted this year, may 
only be detected on closer examination of the 
tubers where the disease may manifest itself 
as a wart or warts of varying size in the eye 
of the Potato. The colour in this case is that 
of the skin of the Potato, but if the soil is at 
all damp it clings to the warts. Hence a new 
infection is often overlooked, as the out- 
growth appears, on digging, to be merely a 
Growers 
in the east and south are asked-to make 
special efforts to detect the first appearance 
of wart disease, as down to the present these 





districts are not generally infected, and it is 
due to want of care in looking for the disease 
and also want of knowledge that such slight 
infections become a centre for the spread of 
the trouble. Small warts or masses contain 
many hundreds of spores, and such warts are 
frequently kicked and thrown about. Some- 
times they are pitched on to other allotments 
or on to the rubbish heap, or even into the 
pigsty. In each case the spores may remain 
for some years in the land, ready to attack a 
fresh crop of Potatoes. Growers of Arran 
Chief should be specially careful, as this 
variety is extraordinarily Susceptible. Ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of fresh infections 
occur on Arran Chief. It is obvious from 
what has already been said that when the 


disease is detected every effort should be 
made to take away and burn all infected 
material, but uninfected Potatoes may be- 


eaten, although peelings and refuse should be 
burnt. Farmers and large growers of Pota- 
toes should obtain Leaflet 105, published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It gives an 
illustrated description of the disease. They 
would do well to distribute these leaflets to 
their employees so that wart disease may be 
recognised when the Potatoes are lifted. 

In fields the disease is frequently detected 
in the first instance at points where ‘“ pits,” 
“clamps,” or “hogs”? have been situated in 
previous years. 

ea ee ee 


Seed Potatoes. 


THE selection and the saving of 
are one of these things which 
feared, done in rather a haphazard way by 
the inexperienced or by the careless grower. 
It seems to be an article of their creed that 
any tuber which is not large enough for the 
table is good enough for seed. 
there a greater mistake. 
the seed tubers must be selected from well- 
srown and healthy stock, and it would appear 
to be a simple matter, at raising time, to lay 
aside tubers from healthy roots for sced. 
This is the course followed by the Potato 
fancier who saves his own seed, but those to 
whom a Potato is merely a Potato and 
nothing more raise their crops in bulk, lift 
them, pick out those tubers which satisfy 
them in point of size for eating, and select 
from the residue those which are destined to 
be the parents of the future Potato crop. 
Many of the tubers so Selected are inevitably 
the progeny of inferior and unhealthy plants, 
which may, during their course of growth, 
have been checked by weather conditions, in- 
fected with some one of the many diseases 
which now cause anxiety to Potato growers, 
or which may have fallen a prey to wireworm 
or other insect pests. Heedless of this, such 
tubers are considered to be ** good enough for 
seed,’’ and the axiom that ‘like produces 
like’ is forgotten. To this practice, I am 
convinced by long and diligent observation, 
Inay be traced the not uncommon complaint 
that such a variety has * run out.” How can 
it be otherwise? Year after year tubers of 
inferior size and stamina ire selected for 
seed, and when the inevitable deterioration 
has been fully accomplished quite a praise- 
worthy Potato has often —very often—- 
received such a bad reputation that it is boy- 
cotted and passes out of cultivation in some 
districts. I know of my own personal 
observation of one neighbourhood in which, 
owing to this very reason, that sterling 
variety King Edward VII. is entirely obso- 
lete, and classed as being unworthy of eultiva- 
tion. In another district Langworthy lies 
under a ban, and in this case, too, the 
prejudice may be traced to exactly the same 
cause. Were more care taken in selecting 
seed tubers we would hear much Jess about 
varieties “‘ running out.’ The question of 
the 

SToRING of seed tubers likewise demands 
some consideration. In storing, as in select- 


seed Potatoes 
are, if may be 
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ing, there may be danger, and one of the most 
important items of Potato culture is the cor- 
rect storage of the seed. It is obvious that 
if storing quarters are not suitable premature 
growth will weaken the vitality of the tuber, 
and this premature growth is extremely Hable 
to occur among. early varieties; more 
especially when these are placed+-together in 
beaps in a rather warm shed or outhouse at 
lifting time. A temperature which is suf- 
ficiently low to prevent activity, and which 
will yet protect the tubers im the event of 
frost, should be aimed at, and for this reason 
the storing of seed Potatoes in shallow trays 
When so stored the tubers 
ean be quickly and conveniently handled, and 
are readily removed from an exposed to a 
sheltered position, or vice versd, as the ther- 
mometer may warrant. In any case, seed 
tubers of early Potatoes are perfectly safe out 
of doors until the end, or nearly the end, of 
September. The exposure is good for them 
and hardens the skin, making the tubers less 
likely to be affected adversely when removed 
to their permanent winter quarters. The 
practice of shifting Potatoes intended for 
seed from one place to another may appear to 
involve unnecessary labour, but if is one 
which is well repaid when planting time 
again comes round. W. McG. 


is commendable. 


Ducks in the Garden. 


Irom time fo time it is suggested, in reply to 
queries in the gardening eolumn of some 
periodicals, that in order to destroy slugs in 
the garden ducks ought to be kept and to be 
permitted to wander about at will. The ad- 
vice, in its way, is not altogether bad. Dueks 
will cerfainly eat slugs, but at times they 
will also eat other things. I have had some 
experience of the duck family in the garden, 
and I have observed their habits closely so 
that from eertain points of view these notes 
may be interesting and, to some extent, use- 
ful. There is in the gardens here a small 
pond which lies adjacent to the garden wall 
and which is fed by a stream condueted inon 
culvert through the middle of the garden. 
This small pond is connected with another of 
considerable extent, about 300 yards in length 
by o0 yards wide, just outside of the garden. 
In the latter both wild duek and teal. duck 
are, af times, numerous, and they nest freely 
both in the garden and just without. its 
bounds. I have seen, year after year, many 
broods of ducklings all over the garden, and 
while I cannot’ say that they thinned the 
slugs IT am quite positive that they did but 
Iittle damage to vegetuble crops. On one oe- 
casion T lifted a eluteh of the eges of a wild 
duck and placed them under a hen. These 
duly hatched, and it was very instructive to 
observe that even from the earliest day the 
inherent wildness and shyness of the wild 
fowl were visible in the ducklings. When 
they had attnined some size I placed them 
in the garden pond. Feeding them person- 
Ally they soon grew comparatively tame and 
would come to me when I whistled, but they 
were timid with strangers. -They kept closely 
fo the confines of the pond, and TI formed the 
Opinion that, as slug-destroyers, their value 
was nil . 

‘Two very interesting pets whieh I had were 
a pair of the beautiful shelduck, or, as we 
call them here, the sfockgannet, Although 
equally as wild originally-as wild duck, these 
pretty birds became remarkably-tame. They 
would fy to the sea, which is not faraway, 
but at night they wonld return fo the pond. 
In the second year the duck made a nest in a 
rabbit burrow, and duly hatched her 
fledglings, When she and the drake, with their 
progeny, set off to the sea and never returned. 
I am confident, in the case of these: shel- 
ducks, that, while they did not interfere with 
the garden ‘produce, they did not do much 
good in reducing the number of slugs. At 
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another time T had two pairs of the call (or 
decoy) duck. These being domesticated to 
begin with were, I believe, of some service in 
{he manner referred to, and I kept them. for 
some years. Unfortunately, they were in- 
variably unlucky in nesting, the ducklings 
usually falling a prey to rats or to an ocea- 
sional sstoat. Winally, the birds took to 
making visits to the shore, where they were 
shot by wildfowlers, and their deaths, as 
they occurred, were chronicled in the local 
press under the heading of ‘‘Rara avis’’! 
Some years ago I brought out a setting of 
Indian Runner dueks,, and ultimately put 
{hem on the pond when they were nearly full- 
grown. They were an unmitigated pest. Not 
only did they defile the walks, but when 
French Beans were about 1 inch long they 
stripped the pods from the plants. Irritated 
at this, { had them rounded up and killed. 
On the large pond outside the garden I have 
seen the following kinds of wild duck :—Teal, 
mallard, widgeon, shoveller, and, on one ocea- 


sion only, the rather scarce gadwall, with, as> 


I have already’ indicated, the shelduck or 
stockgunnet. W. McG. 
Balmac, Kirkeudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Spawning a Mushroom-bed. Will you 
kindly give me some idea as to the best time 
to spawn a Mushroom-bed? At what tempera- 
ture should the bed be when spawning should 
be done?—xX. 

[It is highly-important that the very best 
spawn be obtained, as even in these days 
of supposed advancement in the making of 
Mushroom-spawn there is mueh that is 
inferior. Fresh spawn is the best, although 
some growers maintain that old spawn is 
equally good if it has been kept in a cool and 
dry place; but many failures have been 
brought about through using old spawn. 
After the bed is formed, and there is every 
likelihood of its being ready for spawning in 
the course of a few days, the spawn is the 
hetter for being started. This is best managed 
by laying the bricks on the surface of the bed. 
If it is good, the spawn will be seen to have 
commenced working. As regards the most 
suitable temperature for spawning the bed, 
the best results follow when this is at about 
SO. degs. or 85 degs. As regards soiling over 
the bed, as long as it is known that the spawn 
is good there is no benefit whatever in defer- 
ring this. If the soil be placed on while in a 
fairly moist state it will bind sufficiently. 
The practice of adding water, and-also of 
smearing the bed over afterwards with water 
and the back of a spade, ws not at all a good 
plan. As the temperature declines in the bed 
an old mat or two thrown loosely over the 
surface will assist in maintaining an equable 
temperature and also prevent the bed from 
becoming too dry. In_a close Mushroom- 
house or shed a light covering of old mats is 
much to be preferred to either hay or straw. 
It is a great mistake to use artificial heat too 
freely. -If the structure could be maintained 
ata temperature of 55 degs. artificial heat 
should not be used, and when it is found 
necessary to use if do not allow the tempera- 
ture to rise above this. It is a good plan 
after the young Mushrooms commence to 
appear to remove the old mats from the sur- 
face, and in their place to lay a clean mat 
over the whole bed, keeping it from resting on 
the surface by strips of wood laid on bricks. 
This maintains a genial warmth about the 
surface of the bed, and is a good system to 
adopt in close and darkened structures. —~ In 
more exposed sheds dry hay or even long 
litter from the stables forms the best cover- 
ing.] 

Potato Edzell Blue.—Although the immune 
Potato Edzell Blue is listed as a first early, I 
think the experience of many growers of it 





this season is such that eventually its proper 
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place will be found to be among the mid- 
season varieties. What I have discovered 
this year in a trial of Edzell Blue fully con- 
firms the opinion of ‘*' Woodbastwick ”’ 
(GARDENING, August 28th) that it should ap- 
pear among the second earlies. As I wanted 
to try the variety for ifs cropping qualities 
and its average time for lifting, I planted one 
portion of sets on March 20th, just after the 
break in the frost, and lifted a row on July 
ord. The result was not nearly so satisfactory 
as from Eclipse, tried under similar condi- 
tions; in fact, IT was disappointed in the smail 
yield of each root and the small size of the 
tubers. Tor the rest of the seed I gave a 
growing period from April 14th to August 
10th, and the result was such as to raise 
Edzell Blue in my estimation. Digging when 
the haulm had completely died off, I lifted 
some splendid specimens of Potatoes, nicely 
rounded, clean, and with firm skins. There 
is one drawback to a deep blue Potato in that 
it is very easy to overlook one~or two from 
each root. It is a splendid tahle Potato, flesh 
being white and mealy when cooked, but it 
musf be boiled slowly, otherwise it quickly 
goes toa pulpy mass in the water. Another 
reason why, apart from  produetiveness, 
Kdzell Blue is better grown as a second early 
lies in it being a bad seraping tuber. ~ It 
scrapes easily enough, despite its many deép 
eyes, but it boils a dirty white when not 
peeled, and that detracts from its appearance 
on the table.-—Hrrspert H. WARDLE. 


Temato plants which were potted into 
9-inch pots last month, for fruiting ~ in 
aufumn and winter, have set a quantity of 
fruit, which is swelling freely. Manure-water 
is afforded the plants once a week, and the 
house ventilated both day and night. The 
plants are trained on the single-stem system, 
all lateral shoots being removed as. soon as 
they appear. As soon as the top of the plant 
reaches its limit of spaces growth is stopped 
by pinching out the point. As the days will 
soon be short and dull it will be necessary to 
fertilise the flowers that open on the upper 
portion of the stem or they will not set freely. 
A sharp tap on the trellis occasionally is 
usually sufficient to effect fertilisation, doing 
this when the sun‘is shining.—F. W. G. 


Late Peas.—This has been a good season for 
Peas, and an abundance of pods is still to be 
had. Varieties that have done yery well in 
this district are Autocrat, Gladstone, Dread- 
nought, and Late Queen. The chief points to 
ensure success with late crops of Peas are to 
see that the ground is rich and deeply culti- 
vated, to sow thinly, and to have the rows 
wide apart. The plan of sowing 4 feet apart, 
as for early varieties, is not to. be recom- 
mended. I_ prefer the rows 12 feet apart 
where this is at all convenient, the interven- 
ing spaces being cropped with other veget- 
ables. At most of the horticultural shows I 
have seen this year the favourite variety has 
been the Gladstone.—F. W. G. 


Genera! work.—Advantage should be taken 
of dry days to continue the earthing-up of 
Celery, which is now making rapid growth. 
The tops should be tied with raflia to allow 
the earthing-up to be carried out in a proper 
manner. Should the weather continue dry, 
water may again have to be applied. Continue 
to add small quantities of soil to Leeks grow- 
ing in trenches. Inspect plots of spring Cab- 
bage and make good the blanks.—F. W. G. 





Spinach.—The plants of the latest sowing 
of this are ready for thinning, and this needs 
to be done before the plants become crowded 
and drawn, or the crop will be of little value: 
A distance of 8 inches should be allowed be- 
tween the plants in the row. In order to pro- 
mote the growth of large, healthy leaves give 
frequent light dustings of soot, and hoe the 
ground between the rows as often as circum- 
stances permit, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





: Southern Counties. 


Annuals now being past their best, they 
should be cleared away and spring-flowering 
subjects planted in their stead, unless it is 
intended that something of a perennial nature 
should oceupy the space, or spaces, in future. 
Unless the soil was enriched in early spring 
some short, decayed manure should be dug in 


before planting. Annuals for spring and 
early-summer flowering may now be sown, 


also Antirrhinums for next year’s display. 
This is a good way of securing stock when 
accommodation for raising the plants in 
spring can ill be spared. 


Young Vines.—No effort should be spared to 


get the wood of young Vines planted> last 
spring ripened up while the sun. still las 


power, To this end shorten lateral growths 
and maintain a dry atmosphere in the ‘house, 
keeping the ventilators wide open day and 
night, and affording the border no more water 
than is necessary. Hlome-raised® pot Vines 
will now benefit if stood a few weeks in the 
open air. To prevent worms gaining ingress 
through the erock holes stand the pots either 
on boards or<bricks. To lessen the demand 
for water place some non-conduct ing material, 
such as bracken or litter, loosely over the sur- 
face and round the pots. Cut away laterals 
and tie or fasten the eanes to the wall or 
hedge, as the case may be, which should face 
southwards. With such changeable weather 


Late Grapes, now colouring fast, require 
careful-treatment, and endeavour to get. them 
finished before winter sets in. If the Grapes 
are required for Christmas and late winter 
use it is.essential that fire-heat be employed 
fo enable the Vines to finish the crop properly, 
as unless the berries contain a_ sufficient 
amount of saccharine matter they will not 
keep for any length of time. Once they are 
finished the best way under present economic 
and industrial conditions is to eut and bottle 
them. In the meantime get the Grape-room, 
or whatever place is used for the purpose, 
cleaned and put in order. Then Leb <1 
thoroughly dyy by free ventilation. 


Repairs.—As many of the houses devoted to 
fruit-growing are now at rest, take advantage 
of the fact to get needed repairs carried out: 
also to paint the exterior as well as interior 
woodwork. Any alteration needed to improve 
the. heating arrangements should also be 
attended to. 

Plant houses. — Before autumn is too far 
advanced. it is a good plan to give the 
exteriors a wash down, taking pains at the 
same time to get the glass as clean as possible, 
especially if whiting or other substance lias 
been used for shading in lieu of blinds. Atten- 
tion should afterwards be given’ to . the 
interiors in the same direction. Afterwards 
lime-wash all exposed brickwork, when all 
will be sweet and clean, and in better con- 
dition for the welfare of the plants. Where 
creepers are trained under the roof glass take 
the opportunity to clean and give them an 
The general inmates in the 
Warm greenhouse and stove should also. be 


_ Sponged over and freed from insect pestss= Lo 


regulate and prolong the supply of 


Autumn Cauliflowers and Broccoli, lift 
plants on which the heads are not required 
for immediate use and transfer them to an 
open shed. If lifted with a bail and sur- 
rounded with soil in a moist condition as the 


plants are arranged on the floor of: the shed 


over. 


the heads will keep in perfect condition for 
some time, and prove useful when the glut is 
A. W. 


Midland Counties, 


Bedding Plants.— The removal of the 
summer bedding plants and their subsequent 
treatment must now be given attention. 
Those plants required for a similar purpose 
next year must be treated with every care. 
Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, VPelar- 
gzoniums, ete., that were plunged in their pots 
should have the roots trimmed off, the pots 
washed, and the plants pruned tothe hard 
wood. They should then be placed closely 
together in a cool house or deep pit. Occa- 
sional syringing when the weather is fine, 
and shade from bright sunshine, will assist 
the plants to recover from the severe check. 
The stocks of cuttings of all summer bedding 
plants should be examined, and if there have 
been any material losses through damping, or 
any other cause, these should be made good. 
Rooted cuttings of Ageratum, Heliotrope, and 
plants of a similar nature should now be 
placed in their winter quarters, choosing a 
position near the glass in a cool house. All 
cuttings in pans and boxes must be examined 
from time to time for the purpose of  re- 
moving decayed Jeaves and flowers. Very 
little water will be required, and when it is 
necessary it Should be given on fine morn- 
ings. There is yet time to insert another 
batch of Viola cuttings if required. 


Violets lifted from the open ground and 
placed in unheated frames with a southern 
aspect have now recovered from the check of 
removal. The lights are removed entirely on 
warm days, and the frames are never shut 
completely unless frost prevails. Rather 
cover the glass with mats than close the lights 
entirely. 





Lifting crops.—An effort should bé made to 
have the various crops difted before severe 
frost sets in. <All varieties of Carrots for the 
main supply should now be lifted. Carrots 
do not improve by being left in the ground 
after this date. Those sown in July and 
August may be left for some time yet, for if 
lifted too early the roots may shrivel. 
Celeriac should be lifted at the first Sign of 
frost. Trim off the foliage and store the 
roots either in sand or ashes in a place secure 
from frost. Turnips should be lifted as soon 
as they are of sufficient size and stored in 
ashes or sand. Avoid placing them together 
in too great a bulk, There should be no 
further delay in lifting. 


Late Potatoes. If the tubers are allowed to 
remain on the ground for a few hours after 
they are dug the skins will become hardened 
and the danger from sweating reduced some- 
What. If sheds are available the tubers 
should be placed under cover for a week or 
two, when they should be sorted, placed in 
heaps in the open garden, and covered with 
clean straw previous to protecting them with 
a layer of soil not less than 9 inches deep. 


Cucumbers. Much care and proper 
appliances are necessary to provide a regular 
supply of Cucumbers during the winter. 
Plants that were put out in the early part of 
last month should now be coming into bear- 
ing, and it is of great importance that the 
plants should not. be over-cropped, especially 
in their early stages of fruiting. Hncourage 
the plants to make stout, firm growth before 
the depth of winter. A temperature of not 
less than 65 degs. should be maintained 
during the night and in cold weather, and the 
atmosphere be well charged with moisture. 
The roof glass should be kept clean so that 
the plants may have full advantage of what- 
ever sunshine there may be. Stop and regu- 
late the growths as they require it, and eut 
the fruits immediately they are ready. 

; E.-Ww. G. 





“Scotland. 


Stove.—Most, if not all, of the stove plants 
Which may have been used in other houses 
during the Summer will now have been re- 
turned to their proper places. This will call 





for an entire rearrangement of the house, 
and it will be found in most cases that it 
Will be necessary to scrap some of the older 


plants not only to make room for the new- 
comers, but to permit of their proper ex- 
tension. No reeret need be felt at parting 
With old plants, although most of us, I dare- 
Say, are by no means willing to part even 
with such. In the case of climbing subjects, 
such as Allnamandas, Gloriosa superba, and 
others of a like nature, there will yet be a 
certain quantity of bloom. But the principal 
display is over for the Season, the plants 
show a tendency towards going to rest. and 
the supply of water should now be gradually 
lessened. Eucharis Lilies are always useful 
from this time onward, and where there may 
be a good stock of plants to have these in 
bloom is merely a question of introducing the 
required number into a suitable heat at inter- 
vals. DPentas carnea is useful at the moment. 
It is showy, easily handled, and so, too, is 
I’. rosea. The white variety, P. lanceolata, 
was considered a good thing two decades ago, 
but it never became so popular as the others, 
and is now rarely met with. TViring must be 
regular now. No one, under the present eon- 
ditions, will use more fuel than is absolutely 
necessary, and a careful stoker. will be able 
to provide a night temperature of 65 degs, 
Without extravagant firing. 
Greenhouses.—\While small spans are easily 
furnished, those who have to deal with large 
and lofty greenhouses or conservatories must 
make provision for larger plants than would 
be required in the case of smaller houses. 
Cyclamens, Primulas of sorts, and Cinerarias 


may, therefore, for large houses, go into 
77-inch pots. Arum Lilies, Salvias, and 
EBupatoriums make very fine pieces in pots 


9 inches or 10 inches in diameter. Bouvardias 
are useful in the same way, more especially 
if the plants are opened out by the aid of a 


few neat and unobtrusive stakes; Newly- 
housed Chrysanthemums will require special 
attentions Damp is, at present, the. chief 


enemy of these plants, expanding buds being 
especially susceptible to it, and as mueh fire- 
heat, combined with free ventilation, as will 
keep the’ atmosphere buoyant should be pro- 
vided. All kinds of plants which were placed 
ouft.of doors during the summer, whether to 
ripen the growths or for any other reason, 
must now be got under cover. There is no 
doubt that a sojourn in the open is good for 
many plants, but the change from outdoor to 
indoor conditions ought to be made as gradual 
as possible. This ean be done by providing 
very free ventilation both by day and by night, 
and by careful attention to watering, until 
the plants become aceustomed. to their new 
conditions, or, in other words, till they are 
re-acclimatised., 

Vislets.—Violet beds in the open promise 
Well, the cool, dripping season having been 
all to the good where these favourites are 
coneerned. Wxamine the beds from time to 
lime that the removal of superfluous 
runners and of weeds may not be overlooked. 

Vegetable garden.—Recent rains, followed 
by more genial weather, have resulted in a 
crop of seedling weeds. Those should be dis- 
posed of as effectually ag possible? although 
at this date it is difficult to do so. A beginning 
has been made, ata slightly earlier date than 
usual, with the work of trenching, whieh, 
during the past few years, has been in abey- 
ance. In the case of a break from which old 
Gooseberry bushes were cleared double- 
digging will be resorted to, the subsoil not be- 
ing sufficiently promising to justify its being 
brought to the surface. 


so 


W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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National Rose Society. 


THe autumn exhibition of this Society, held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall on September 
23rd, was a pronounced success. In extent 
no autumn display, so far as we recall, has 
ever approached it, the quality being also 
high in the amateur and professional classes 
alike. In both, therefore, the great gather- 
ing of the flowers was in the nature of a 
revelation, so much flower wealth being 
hardly expected when the cold nights, in con- 
junction with the almost incessant wet of the 
days immediately preceding the show, are 
recalled. In their autumn garb, too, the 
Roses looked remarkably well, richer and 
more beautiful of colour—and, of course, 
longer enduring—than is usual on a hot sum- 
mers day, while revealing tints that only 
appear with the cooler days and nights. They 
came from far and near, novelties of high 
merit from Ireland, with others from Notts, 
Cheshire, Oxford, Twyford, Middlesex, and 
Farnham, the Colchester men also playing ¢ 
part. It was, however, the Irish Roses, both 
in the novelty section and those shown in 
boxes, that carried off the premier awards. 
Roses in baskets were admirably well shown, 
and certainly at no exhibition at this season 
have these ever appeared in such numbers or 
perfection. The table classes, too, were good 
and strongly represented, though, as Roses 
alone are employed, little originality can be 
looked for here. Some particulars of the 
show are appended. 
EXHIBITION ROSES (NURSERYMEN). 
The first and second prizes respectively for 
twenty-four distinct varieties shown in boxes 
were won by Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, and Messrs. Hugh Dickson and 
Sons, Belfast, the first-named staging excel- 
lent blooms of George Dickson, Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Edith Cavell, Gorgeous, 
W. C. Gaunt, and Lord Haig. For eighteen 
varieties Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford excelled, 
the finer specimens being Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 
Mrs. G. Norwood (blush and rich pink re- 
spectively, and both highly fragrant), G. 
Diekson, and Miss Willmott. Mr. G. Burch, 
Peterborough, was second, five competing. 
For Teas and Noisettes, twelve distinct, Mr. 
H. Drew, Longworth, won, Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 
Harry Kirk, and W. R. Smith being good. 
Second, Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, whose better 
examples were Maman Cochet, Bridesmaid, 
and Mrs. Dudley Cross. 


WXHIBITION ROSES IN BASKETS. 


‘hese were a feature of the meeting, the ° 


leading place for three baskets being won by 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, Belfast, 
with Snow Queen, Caroline Testout, and 
Hugh Dickson, Mr. J. Mattock, who was 
second, staging the ‘same varieties. Four 
competed. ; 
The first prize for five baskets of decorative 
Roses-Polyanthas excluded was secured by 
Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, Waltham Cross, 
whose set comprised Red Letter Day, Edith 
Cavell, Margaret Dickson Hamill, Ophelia, 
and Searlet Emblem, an excellent Jot. Messrs. 
Alex Dickson were second, their K. of K. 
(scarlet) being very brilliant. For three 
baskets of Roses. five competed, -premier 
honours being carried of by Mr. George 
Lilley, Yiewsley, with superb -Mme.- 9. 
Herriott, Ophelia, and C. E.-Shea. Second, 
Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, whose best were 
Lady VPirrie’ and the rich scarlet C.K. 
Douglas. Messrs. Chaplin Brothers were first 
for the three baskets of. dwarf Polyantha or 
Pompon Roses, Orleans Rose and Jessie being 
good. Mr. Hlisha Hicks was second, staging, 
in addition to the above, the white-flowered 
Katherine Mermet. Four competed. In the 
amateurs’ section for cut Roses in baskets 
Mr. G. Marriott, Netherfield, Notts, was first 
for two, staging Lady Pirrie excellently and 
the velvety-crimson Chateau de Clos 
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Vougeot. Mr. John Hart, Potters Bar, who 
was second, had fine baskets of Mme. Leon 
Pain and the  highly-decorative Joanna 
sridge. For one basket five competed, Mr. 
G. A. Hammond, Burgess Hill, leading with 
Irish Fireflame, Miss B. H. Langton, Hendon, 
with a mixed arrangement (which was ad- 
missible) being second. For one basket, one 
or more varieties and not more than twenty- 
four stems, Mr. G. Marriott led with May 
Marriott, the golden sport of Mme. Herriott, 
Mrs. Charlton, Yiewsley, with a very good 
mixed arrangement, being second. We «have 
said that these basket classes were a feature 
of the show, and in each of the more pro- 
minent classes the number of the competitors 
is given to demonstrate the fact. If more 
evidence is needed it is surely forthcoming in 
the additional fact that the varieties in each 
class are required to be distinct and that 
from fourteen to twenty-four stems may be 
shown as per sehedule. Thus the garden 
value of the Rose—the thing that counts—is 
brought into being, and the varieties that 
play their part so well in this respect in the 
exhibition arena serve as an unmistakable 
index as to what is desirable in the garden. 
It is educational and instructive in a ‘high 
degree for those who desire to excel. 


THE GROUP CLASSES (NURSERYMEN). 

We have said that the basket classes were 
a feature of the show, though the above were 
so in greater measure by reason of their high 
quality and imposing character. The great 
assemblage of them covered the whole of the 
northern side of the hall. Five of the leading 
Rose growers competed, the space allowed for 
each 20 feet by 4 feet. Hence a glorious bank 
of flowers, rich in variety and inimitable in 
colour, was presented, a clear proof of the 
wealth of the Rose as we know it to-day. In 
this Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
were awarded first prize. It was the only 
award of the meeting that we were not in 
accord with. It won, probably, on scheduled 
grounds rather than spectacular effect, and 
we realise that by the literal interpretation 
of the schedule exhibitors, judges, and com- 
mittee are bound equally. ‘* Variety, light- 
ness, and freshness” figured among the 
scheduled conditions of the class, and the 
collection Was adjudged on these grounds. As 
an imposing array of flowers, however, rich in 
colouring and enduring it could not compare 
with that of Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, 
who were accorded second place. This group 
was conspicuous at the other side of the halJ, 
handsome and sumptuous in the extreme. It 
erred, perhaps, as a heaevy weight, and in 
the lavishness of its display. Fewer blooms 
on longer stems might have made all the 
difference. Messrs. Cant had stands of 
Golden Emblem, K. of K., Lady: Hillingdom 


Christine, and Mrs. H. Stevens. Their weak . 


ones were the Polyanthas Jessie, Ellen Poul- 
sen, and Georges Elger, all of which shortly 
after noon were in a sorry plight. Messrs. 
Bees’ finer contributions were the Queen 
Alexandra, Independence Day, Lady Hilling- 
don, and Snow Queen, the flowers remaining 
good 1o the end. For thirty-six distinct 
varieties, not fewer than three stems of each, 
Mescrs. I*, Cant and. Co, were the only. ex- 
hibitors, and with a good lot took first. prize. 
Ivor twenty-four distinct, not less than three 
or more than seven stems each, Polyanthas 
excluded, Mr. J. Mattock excelled; Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co. second. For eighteen dis- 
tinct, against four competitors, Mr. G. Prince 
won. Mrs. A. Tate, Ophelia, Henrietta, Los 
Angeles, and Mme. Jules Bouche in the way 
of Mrs, H. Stevens were the best. 


AMATEURS’ SECTION. 

In this section Mr. W. EB. Moore secured the 
first prize for six blooms fot growers of 500 
plants with very fine flowers, a magnificent 
George Dickson being awarded the Silver 
Medal. Dr.- Panckridge was second. Mr. 
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Moore was also first for six Tea and Noisette 
varieties, four competing. Lady Plymouth, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, White Maman Cochet, 
and Jules Gravereaux were superbly 


shown, few flowers in the show equalling 


them. For six grown within ten miles of 
Charing Cross Mr. A. Curtis, Streatham, was 
first against five others, and for six for 
erowers of fewer than 200 plants, five com~ 
peting, Mr. G. R. Freer, Kettering, took first 


-prize with good blooms of Margaret Dickson 


Hamill, George Dickson, and others, 





Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Vegetable Show. 


Tuts annual exhibition was held in conjunc- 
tion with the fortnightly meeting on Septem- 
ber 2ist, its outstanding features the lack of 
quality and competition in not a few of the 
classes and the injustice inflicted on some 
exhibitors by obviously faulty judging. For 
the absence of the highest quality in the 
vegetables the unfavourable season may, in a 
measure, be held responsible, though despite 
this we have seen (and judged) amateur- 
grown produce this season of ~distinctly 
higher average quality. In such cireum- 
stances, and seeing the large field from which 
supplies might> have been forthcoming, we 
were expecting more from the professional 
men. Probably shortage of labour, of 
manures, or establishments reduced may to 
some extent account forthe falling off. At 
the sume time vegetable production is of such 
vast importance that if should receive first 
consideration. The faulty judging is another 
matter altogether, and while it should not 
have occurred, calls for immediate inquiry, 
and, so far as is possible, a measure prevent- 
ing the like happening again. The more 
flagrant errors were those associated with the 
Tomato, Carrot, and Onion classes, these 
giving rise to much comment. Nor was the 
“inimune’”’ Potato class immune, since one 
exhibit containing no less than five non- 
immune sorts was actually awarded first 
prize, though the error was subsequently dis- 
covered and the exhibit disqualified. That 
such things should be is disconcerting, to say 
the least, while distinctly disappointing to 
the exhibitors directly interested. That not 
all gardeners are gifted with a keen critical 
judgment is well known. Equally -well 
known-is it that the R.H-S. has at its dis- 
posal the ablest vegetable growers, judges, 


and eritics in the land, and these are they— 
who alone—and at any cost if need be—should 


be entrusted with such important work. If 


more were needed, then a reyision awards. 


board or committee might be considered, re- 
cent events having proved ‘the decision of 


the judges shall be final ’’ dictum to be de-- 


fective in: itself. Following are some par- 
ticulars of the show :— 3 

“In the important class for twelve distinct 
kinds of vegetables for which the first prize 


was the Sutton Challenge Cup, value £50, and ~ 


£5 cash, the award was made to Hon. Mrs. R. 
Greville, Dorking (Mr. H. Prince, gardener), 
for a goodly collection, the finer dishes being 
Perfection Tomato, Prizefaker Leeks, Solid 
White Celery, Best of All Runner Beans, and 
Alderman Pea... Secohd, Mr. J_ Jones; 


Ammanford, South. Wales, who had many, ~ 


like varieties. Ifor nine distinct, Mr. J. S. 
Kelly, Claremont, was first, winning the 


Silver-gilt Medal and £5. Pea Selected Glad- ~ 


stone, King Edward VII. Potato, Champion 
Horn Carrot, Ailsa Craig Onion, and Best of 
All Tomato were his Jeading items. Mr. G. 


Ellwood, gardener fo Mr. W.-H. Myers, — 
Bishops Waltham, was second. For six 7 


kinds, Mr. 'F. Pateman, gardener to Mr. C, A. 


Cain, Welwyn, Jed, Autumn. Giant’ Cauli-~ 


flower, Major Clarke’s Celery (pink), and 
Ailsa Craig Onions being very good. Fora tol- 


lection of twelve distinct varieties of Potatoes — 
Mr. G. Thorn, Willesboro’, Kent (gardener, — 
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Mr. Hoad) was first with a moderately good 


lot. Bdinburgh Castle, White City, Great 
Scot, Stirling Castle, ; Factor, and Warly 


Round were the best. Second, Mr. T. Avery, 
gardener to Rt. Hon. Sir F. Halsey, Bart., 
Hemel Hempstead, Kerr’s Pink, Arran Com- 
rade, Victory, Arran Chief, and Duke of York 
being remarked. Vive collections were 
Staged. In the following or “ immune” class 
for Potatoes six varieties were required, Mr. 
G. Crabb, gardener to Mrs. Wallis Toller, 
Weybridge, being awarded first prize, 
Majestic, Kerr’s Pink, and The Ally being 
good dishes. Mr. T. Pateman, gardener to 
Mr. C. A. Cain, who had fine dishes of Arran 
Victory and The Bishop (a handsome kidney), 
was second, In this class Rey. J. Leigh; 
Yalding, with five non-immune varieties, and 
Mr. M. Hoad, gardener to Mr. G. Thorn, 


Willesboro’, Ashford, Kent, with two non- - 


immune sorts, were both disqualified. Six 
varieties of Onions: First, Mr’ -G. Ellwood, 
Brown Globe, Red Italian, and Ailsa Craig 
Round and Oval being noted. Mr. H. Prince, 
gardener to Hon. Mrs. Greville, was second. 
Yor the collection of salads these two exhibi- 
tors were in reverse order.” 


i 

SINGLE DISH CLASSES (AMATEURS). 

Runner Beans: First, Rt:°Hon. Sir F. 
Halsey, Bart, (gardener. Mr. T. Avery), who 
had an exceNent dish of Best of All. Bleven 
competed. Mr. I. Prince excelled in the class 
for climbing French Beans and Dwarf Beans. 
For Globe Beet, Mr. R. Staward, Panshanger, 
won with the Sutton Globe. For long Beet. 
Mr. H. Prince whs in the winning place with 
Sutton’s Black, a refined and handsome look- 
ing sort. Mr. T. Pateman and Mr. T. Avery 
both staged Dwarf. Gem Brussels Sprouts and 
took the prizes in that order, the first-named 
exhibitor with the same variety leading in 
the class for three Plants of this vegetable. 
Mr. H. Prince and Mr. T. Pateman were in 
that order in the Cabbage and Cabbage Savoy 
classes. The Celery classes brought very 
good produce. For white, Mrs. Farnham, 
Witley, was first with Tnvincible, Mr. H. 
Prince, with Superb Pink, excelling in that. 
class. The International Prize Leeks, which 
won first prize for Mr. J. Jones, Amman- 
ford, South Wales, were highly creditable, 
long, well-blanched sticks being shown. The 
Onions were, in our opinion, not correctly 
judged. The Carrots (long) were even worse, 
the first prize being awarded to produce from 
Mr. G. Ellwood, five of the six roots bearing 
evidences of grub attacks. Much better and 
cleaner produce came from Mr. H. Prince, 
this exhibitor being placed second. Smaller, 
but distinctly refined, almost flawless roots 
from Mr. J.. Jones received no prize. Peas 
were well shown, ten competing. .First, Mr: 
H. Prince; second, Mr. W. West, Sparsholt, 
near Winchester; both Staging Alderman very 
Tomatoes were among other ‘badly- 
judged exhibits, and among the most flagrant” 
instances of injustice we have seen. The first 
prize award was made to a dish from Mr. 
I’.-M. Vokes, Sholing. The fruits were over- 
ripe, long past table fitness, and some diseased 
at base. A capital dish in good condition, if 
‘on the large side, from Mr. H., Prince, was 
placed second. The variety was Holme’s 
Smaller, perfect fruits, richly 
coloured, and of uniform size throughout— 
an almost ideal dish—from Mr. J. Jones were 


_ passed without award. 


{ 
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The King of Italy hus conferred the Italian - 


War Gross upon Captain Wedgewood Benn, 


M-P., for services rendered during the war 
im connection with the Italian Flying Corps. 


Ve * . . 
a This is the second I talian decoration awarded 
_ to Captain Benn, who was decorated with the 


Medal for Valour after his spy-dropping ex- 


 ploits on the Italian front, for which he also 
_ reeeived the D.F.O. 
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BEES, 


Feeding. 

THe rule regarding bees for the end of Sep- 
tember is ‘ Feed liberally.’’ Although bees 
are very active and much on the look-out for 
nectar from the numerous autumnal flowers, 
nevertheless food for bees is far from being 
abundant at this time of year, Syrup should 
be made of sugar guaranteed produced from 
pure cane only. The usual recipe for autumn 
Syrup is one part water by weight to two 
parts sugar by weight. In other words, 1 
pint of water to 2; lbs. of sugar. Add one 
dessertspoonful of the best vinegar to this 
when thoroughly dissolved. Stir constantly 
over a slow fire, and when.the syrup is just 
““on the boil’’? remove it from the fire and 
bottle it for use as required. The syrup should 
be given warm every evening, and in as large 
quantities as the bees will take it from the 
feeder. The idea of syrup being given now — 
at once (i.e., last two weeks of September) is 
that in a few weeks, when the cold weather 
comes, the bees, though *they may possibly 
take the syrup down—which is improbable— 
cannot seal it over for winter store. Unsealed 
Syrup probably will ferment and very much 
harm will come to the bees in consequence. 
The addition of the vinegar hinders granula- 
tion in the comb. Autumn feeding is solely 
for the purpose of providing food, not for 
the purpose of encouraging further breeding. 
Try, therefore, to let your bees have ample 
stores to carry them through the winter and 
well into late spring. From 20 Ibs. to 30 Ibs. 
of store per hive is said to be Sufficient, but 
as this is awkward to gauge, try to feed up 
to what fills at least five standard frames, or 
even six. Notice with what speed the feeder 
is emptied. That will tell you how the store 
chambers are setting on. At any rate, ‘* feed 
liberally.”’ 

As I have stated before in this column, the 
saying, as. regards provision of syrup, is 
“ Spring for brood, autumn for food.’? When 
feeding is completed take the feeder off, and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, place a cake 
of candy over the hole, covering it with a 
piece of good ticking. By the feel of this in 
winter time you will be able to ascertain how 
well or badly off your bees are for food. Give 
plenty of porous warming quilts. By porous 
I do not mean air-proof quilts. To place on 
the top of the brood-chamber inside anything 
which kéeps the air down, or prevents it 
coming through, would be about as bad for 
the bees’ health as to seal up hermetically all 
windows in our houses would be for our 
health. In particular, nuclei must be care- 
fully and adequately fed. In any case, I 
should recommend a cake of winter candy 
after removing the feeder over a nucleus. 


It may be consoling to beginners who have 
been disappointed with their first honey har- 
vest to know that experienced apiarists, ex- 
cept in favoured districts, have harvested far 
less honey this year than ever before in their 
bee-keeping career. TI reckon that my tak- 
ings in 1920 are about one-fifth less of what I 
calculated would have fallen to my lot had 
the season been at all kind.. However, even 
so, were I to market my honey, which I do 
not intend to do, my bees would more than 
have paid for themselves, in £.9.d. Notwith- 
standing the unavoidable failure of my ex- 
pectations, I have enjoyed the unspeakable 
pleasure this year again—which is more than 
many old beekeepers can say—of simply keep- 
ing bees. : 

The Education Committees of many County 
Councils have already, made arrangements 
for instruction during the winter of 1920-21 
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in bee-keeping by means of lectures given by 
experts in the subject, with or without the 
aid of optical lanterns. Anyone at all inter- 
ested in the subject or wishing to be ac- 
quainted with it should not only keep a good 
look-out for such lectures, but also should 
ask that their locality should be visited by a 
County Bee Expert if the County programme 
does not include their particular district. The 
Honorary Correspondent of Non-provided or 
Church Schools (generally the Vicar of the 
parish) or the Clerk of the Council Schools 
will willingly take up the matter and carry 
it through, on request. Beitr aels 





BIRDS, 


The Starling, 

OFr late years the Starling appears to have 
sadly fallen away from grace, and no longer 
Seems to be regarded as a friend of the eulti- 
vator. Unfortunately, while it is true this 
pushful bird is capable of much destruction, 
particularly among our Cherries and autumn 
fruit, the tendency is howadays to magnify 
its offences, or at least there is a demonstrated 
disposition not to look more than possible 
upon the many good qualities of the species. 
Yet the close observation of the feeding of 
their young by a pair of starlings would prove 
instructive to many of those who would give 
no quarter. Through the invasion of this 
country by the glossy, sreen-headed yariety 
of starling from Siberia and the Far Hast. 
our starling population has increased in num- 
bers to an enormous extent, and it is a 
naturai corollary of such a State of things 
that there should be a greater tendency 
among the birds to commit evil. When any 
species of bird or beast increases at a rapid 
rate there is a probability that a shortage of 
food will occur sooner or later. That, as it 
Seems, is what has happened in the case of 
the Starling, and it has taken to not only a 
fruit diet, but a grain one also. The Wheat- 
eating habit may have originated in the birds’ 
search for wireworms. Now, the killing of 
one wireworm by these birds may involve the 
destruction of half-a-dozen plants of Wheat, 
but what would have happened if that wire- 
worm had been spared? According to Miss 
Ormerod a wireworm lives at least eight 
years in normal circumstances, and the click 
beetle, into which it ultimately develops, is 
capable of laying one million eggs, each -of 
which in turn may become a wireworm. That 
is one of the reasons why I urge the utility 
of this bird in preference to its shortcomings 
in the Wheat field. I have turned to the case 
of the starling because of the reference made 
to it in the revised leaflet No. 22 on the 
diamond-back moth (Plutella maculipennis), 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. ‘In 
addition to insect parasites,’’ we read, ‘‘ the 
Diamond-back caterpillars are also devoured 
in large numbers by birds, such as Starlings 
and plovers, and it is recorded in several 
instances that these birds alone have saved a 
field from failure.’ From my own knowledge 
I can say that it was starlings which, in the 
last big outbreak in July, 1914, in Cumber- 
land, flocked to the threatened Turnip fields 
at Cumwhitton, a few miles out of Carlisle, 
and, by feeding on the la r'vie, Saved the whole 
crop. What I am curious about is the reason 
why the Ministry have left out of the new 
leaflet these words which appeared in the 
leaflet of 1894:—It wag stated that where 
small birds had been exterminated the damage 
was worse. This is one more reason for en- 
deavouring to preserve harmless and useful 
birds.” Ate the Ministry no longer of thig 
opinion, or is it merely a question of space in 
the leaflet? HERBERT H. WARDLE. 
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576 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Passion Flower and Plumbago not flower- 
ing (C. C. Anderson, Lt.-Col.).—You do not 
say whether your Passion Flower and Plumn- 
bago are in pots or planted out. If planted 
out the probability is that they have too free 
4 poot-run, and consequently form growth 
If this is the case the 
remedy is to curtail the root room by form- 
ing a kind of tank in which to plant these 
climbers. Good drainage is very essential. 
As the plants have grown so strongly we 
should advise you, for the sake of the plants 
underneath, to prune back the climbers, as 
they must deprive the other occupants of the 
greenhouse of a good share of light. Then 
curtail the root room if it is too liberal, and 
no doubt you will another season have a dis- 
play of blossoms. Next spring, when the 
plants commence to make new growth, the 
shoots should be regulated and not allowed to 
form a tangled mass. If it is necessary to 
cut away some of the superfluous shoots, this 
may be done without any injury to the plants 
themselves. 

Shrubs and herbaceous plants on sea front 
(N.S. Prichett)—The question whether the 
varied list of plants you give will succeed on 
the sea front is one very much of experiment, 
and largely dependent upon immediate local 
conditions, aspect, and environment. If at 
the actual front, and with much exposure, 
Magnolia stellata may suffer just at flowering 
time, though with shelter, and a little re- 
moved from the front bushes, several feet 
across loaded with flowers may result. For 
Troproleum speciosum a cool and sheltered 
corner would have to be found, though the 
majority of the genera you refer to collec- 
tively are in no sense fastidious, and some 
others would certain revel. The addition of 
clay and manure to the ** beach soil, mostly 
pebbles,’ should do good, though little 
manure will be needed for the majority of 
alpines. You will have to prepare yourself 
for failures. Incidentally there may be not 
a few surprises. 

Passion-flower not blooming (4. F. 
Healey).—You say nothing as to whether you 


have been in the habit of pruning your 
Passion-flower, but if it has ample room there 
is no need for pruning. If the allotted space 
is filled the plant may be cut back to good 
eyes and any old and exhausted wood cut out. 
There is a great tendency to over-prune many 
Climbing plants, Passion-flowers among’ the 
number. If cut back hard then strong 
growths and comparatively few flowers re- 
sult. ? 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Kenneth McDouall.—So far as we can 
judge from the specimen: you send us, the 
Sweet Pea you send is of but little value. It 
might be worth saying the seed and growing 


/ well next year. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—H. Hubbold.—Helenium 
autumnale Striatum.—H. V.—We do not 
undertake to name florist flowers. 

Names of fruit.—/: 7..—Apples: 1, King of 
the Pippins; 2,~ Blenheim; 38, Grenadier ; 











4, Cox’s Pomona. L. L. R.—Apples: 1, 
The Queen; 2, Emperor Alexander; -3, 
Golden Spire; 4, Chas. Ross. S. F.— 
Pears? = iBeurré Hardy j72; Beurré 
d’Amanlis ; 3, Worcester Pearmain. Geli. 


Apples: 1, Hawthornden; 2, Lord Suffield. 
H. Wick.—Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
2, should like to see later; 8, Cellini; 4, 
Lady Henniker.—Bosmere.—Judging “from 
the poor single specimen you forward, the 
Apple is a very. poor sample of Fearn’s 
Pippin. It is very unfair to send us such a 
poor specimen. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





BE. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.—Nursery List, 
1920-1921. 

H. N. Ertison, West Bromwich.—List of 
Bulbs, Sceds, etc., etc. 

FRANK CANT AND Co., Braiswick Rose 
Gardens, Colchester.—List of Poses. 

Maurice PricHarp, Christchurch, Hants.— 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, etc., etc. 

DosRize AND Co., HEdinburgh.—Bulbs, Roses, 
Sweet Peas, etc., etc. 

Laxton DBros., Bedford.—List 
Trees, Raspberries, etc. 

DANIELS Bros., LTp., Norwich.—Cataloqgue 
of Fruit Trees, Roses, Bulbs, etc. 
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FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE 
There is— no\ greater 
GARDENER. opportunity for  gar- 


deners than the purchase 
of a Slade Sectional Gar- 
den Frame. Damp, 
draught, drip, and ver- 
min proof, this frame is 
portable, easily assem- 

Type A. — Single bled and _ dismantled, 
Frame, 2 Lights, size and extensible to any 
4ft. x 3ft. x 16in. x length. You will do 


9in., as illustrated ; : x 
palate well to invest in it. 






PRICES 


(Free on Rail). 


Write to-day for 
Booklet D. 


« 


Type A, — Double 
Frame, 4 Lights, size 
Sft. x 3ft. x 15in. x 

Yin. 


£4 13 0 


| 


Quotations (including carriage to any part o the 
United Kingdom) will be furnished on request. 
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THE SLADE SYNDICATE LTD. 
(Directors; E. J. W. SuApE & M. W. SuApp), 


35, Surrey Street, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 2. 
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Ocroser 9, 1920 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS, 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

Aeronautics —*R.A.F. Civil and Mili- 
tary *?; and ‘‘ Serew Propellers,’ by M. A. 8. 
Riach, 7.A.S. : 

The Cabinet Maker.—* Pre-War Prices of 
Furniture *’; ‘Modern Cane Furnishing ”’ ; 
and ‘“‘ Association Work in the Cane and 
Willow Trade.’’ 

The Chemical Age.—‘ Review of American 
Chemical Industry,’’ by Dr. Hugh 8S. Taylor ; 
and ‘* Artificial Leather and Coated Fabrics : 
Recent Progress in Manufacture and Pro- 
cesses.” 

The Electrician.—‘ The Design of Inter- 
valve Transformers,’ by J. K. Catterson- 
Smith ; ‘‘ Modern Marine Problems in War 
and Peace,’ by Dr. C. V. Drysdale; and 
“The Woman in the Progress Department,” 
by W. J. Hiscox. 


Farm and Home.—'‘ What the Visitor Sees 
in Lincoln ’”’ (with plan of trial area) ; ‘* The 
Root Crop’’; and “ Findon’s Great Sheep 
Mair: 

The Fruit Grower.—Horticultural Trades 
Association Conference ; ‘‘Agricultural Trade 
Unionism”; ‘* North American Competition 
for British Market.” > 

The Gas World.—A Special By-Product 
Coking Section; ‘*‘The World’s Trade in 
Thoria and Gas Mantles ’’; All the Gas news 
of the week. 

Hardware Trade Journal.‘ The  Iron- 
monger’s Storeroom’’; ‘‘ Safety First and 
Machine. Tools’’; and ‘‘ Hardware and 
Machining in South Africa.’’ 

Ways and Means.—“ The Pathology of In- 
dustrial Unrest,’ by D. <A. -Bremner ; 
** Anglo-Spanish Trade,’ by H. Charles 
Woods ; and ‘‘ The Psychologist in Industry,” 
by William Brown. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 21, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 


Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Amber, from Baron Schroeder, -Engle- 
tield Green; Brasso-Cattleya Olympus var. Nena, from Menssrs. 
Hlory and Biack, Langley, Slough; Cattleya Royal Purple, 
from Messrs. Flory and Black: Llio-Cattleya Grand Monarch, 
from Messrs. Flory and Black; Brasso-Lzlio-Cattleya Incuman 
Fasey's var., from Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook, 


Medals. — 


SILVER GILT FLORA —Megsrs. Armstong and Brown, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

SILVER FLORA,.—Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans ; 
Messrs. Flory and Black; Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
: First Class Certificate, 
_Nerine Hera, from Mr. J. Rose, 1, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 


Awards of Merit. 


Cotoneaster Henryi, from Mr. 8. Morris, Earlham Hall, Nor- 
wich ; Aster Maggie Perry, from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield ; 
Aster Perry's White, from Mr. Amos Perry; Helianthus 
Monarch, from Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch ; Nerine Mas- 
cotte, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden; Aster 
Rachel Ballard, from Bakers Ltd., Codsall ; Buddleia Golden 
Glow, from Mr. W. Van de Weyer, Corfe Oastle ; Chrysanthe- 
mum Hollicote Beauty, from Mr. W. Roots, Hollicote, Cranford. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons for Nerines 
and Gladioli. 

SILVER FLoRA.—B. Ladham’s, Ltd., for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Isaac House and Son, for Scabiosa caucasia, in 
variety: W. Wells, Jnr., Merstham, for hardy plants; Messrs. 
Carter Page and Oo., London Wall, for Dahblias. 

SILVER GRENFELL.— Mr. Amos Perry. for hardy plants; 
Measrs. Cheal and Son, for Dahlias; Mr. J. T. West, for Dah- 
lias ;- Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. H. B. May and Son, Edmonton, 
for greenhouse plants and Feros; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for 
coloured foliage; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for miscella- 
neous group; Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, for hardy 
plants; Mr. M. Prichard, for hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe 
Keston, for hardy plants. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN. — Miss Hopkins, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Reamsbottom, for Anemones; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
Romford, for Roses; Messrs. Bakers, Ltd.. for bardy plants, 

pele FLoRA.—Messrs. G. Bunyard and Oo., for hardy 
plants, " 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. ‘ 


Go.p.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for collection of 
Onions’ ; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for oollection of 
Vegetables, 

SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Mesars, G, G. Whitelegg and Co., for 
collection of Apples and Pears. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The Baoglish Flower Garden.,’’ ) 
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ol E * : ment holders, and amateurs will ever under- ‘ 
2 i otato Disease take, and is only likely to be practised by ; 
% 2 ry those who, growing for profit, will use all ; 
> Pitere appears to be as great a divergence — marked in the tase ofa 3-acre field which, ™eans of securing heavy, clean crops, amd 
» of opinion, with respect to the utility of cut- “owned by a man. of means who spared no © 2re well provided with up-to-date appliances pal | 
- ting off diseased Potato haulm as was the expense, was done ina thorough manner, I for doing the work. ; fe an 
> case thirty or more years ago. The majority’ saw ihe work done and saw that every leat CAG OF She haul ae ee aac 4 
© of Potato growers act on ihe happy-go-lucky “was well covered with the mixture. Later ®ud-cat do no harm, for when once the leaves hy 
_ principle; they take their chance. Spraying- “on the. leaves became spolted just as if - “re Spotted the circulation of sap is arrested i 
; ia u ; “ ‘ . ’ Aa te a) j or r » mrs ; oe é * ; 
~ and cutting off the haulm have no charms for — yothing had been done. This, however, by 8d the sw ling of the tubers comes to a a 
> them. Quite a smal minority makes a prac- 9 means proves that spraying is quite use- S'ndstil. I fail to understand why anyone i 
lice of cutting off the haulm, others are quite Jess, fut it does prove, L think. that one Rp ko oy SIEGE “Los CULLING: aWaly ” Se siiseased ag a 
convinced that it has absolutely no good effect. plication cannot be relied om to ward off  Daulm, which creates a bad stench which in 
- A cottager living near me goes so far as to the vicinity of the dwelling is. decidedly un- 2 
say that it does harm, but this year his erop pleasant and is the reverse of wholesomes 
- is badly damaged, whereas so far as I am ais = NG ee cottager as I always cut off pete 
— able to judge, my loss will be infinitesimal, it is better fou digging,”’? and this is. true. 
= and I make a practice of cutting off the tops There is nothing to hinder the digger if the 
~~ as soon as the leaves become spotted. I am haulm is cleared away. This should always 
-< quite willing to believe that in some eases be done, and if it cannot be burnt at the time 
cutting down has not been productive of good, if should be placed where it ean be dealt with 
but I am convinced that the grower has only later on, but never be put to rot down with 
had himself to blame. Ife has put off the other garden refuse and so come back on to 
— work until‘the disease has passed into’ the the land again. If the weather does not-ad- i 
stem, so that in all probabiity some of the mit of its destruction in the autumn it can be i f 
tubers are affected kept until the following spring and then he ; 





turned over, dried, and burnt. In another 
way I fancy that cutting off the tops may 
have a beneficial effect. Warmth and air are hi, 
more freely admitted to the tubers, which 
may have the effect of inducing more thorough 
maturation and strengthening the keeping 
powers. Those who cannot or do not care’ to 
go to the trouble and expense of spraying in 
nu thorough manner would do well to eut off 
the haulm. Some judgment is necessary: 
cutting off too early will, of course, diminish 
the crop. Wait until the leaves are spotted, 
but do not allow the fungus spores time to 
pass into the stems. 
In this part of West Surrey the erops, on 
the whole, are good. TI have not seen one bad 
breadth, Up to the present not many bad 
tubers have been found by allotment holders 


~ I haye thought that a leaflet distributed 
— among cottagers and allotment Bold giving 
$ the life history of the destroying gent, Would 
$ 
_ do good. It must be sixty years fe just.as 
_ Iwas entering into my gardening career, that 
_ thelife history of the Potato fungus appeared 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The illustrations 
-_were, I remember, very clear, and showed 
how the fungus acted from the time it first 
appeared until it reached the tubers. This is 
the kind of thing that is needed, and. would 
undoubtedly haye weight with the younger 
generation of Potato growers and would en- 
able them to see how timely cutting off of 
the haulm would be likely to prove beneficial. 
Allotments have much increased during the 
ee few years, and many of the holders are 
men who have never before wielded the spade 











= the fork. Ina general way ) Z ; generally, whereas only three miles away the 
: é ¢ ay these men are, aye ; 
-haturally, more inclined to learn than old Part of ee le shoot Of. Begonia crops are light and badly diseased, 
hands who have formed opinions which they coccinea. (See page 086.) Byflect. - J. CORNINILE, 
“are never likely to abandon. I mmay be told ad 
that Spritying is the true remedy, but I am disease, and, in a general way, is time and Notes of the Week. ; 
certain that it will be years before Potato money wasted. In the case of green-fly, red- : 


| Eerowrers in this locality undertake this work spider, and fungoid diseases on fruit-trees one 















—@’n any serious way. The experience ot appliéation of a remedy seldom. suffices, it Gazania slonbaneees Now is the time to 

a ae years was the reverse of encouraging, must be repeated sometimes several times. take cuttings of Gazania splendens for next ; 
for although in many of the allotments and Aq] experienced growers know that much. It ~season’s flower-beds. This is one of the old- i 
‘Sardens spraying was done and disease ap- therefore stands to, reason that as the Potato fashioned ‘ bedding *’ plants, the popularity ; 







peared. to be arrested, the effect was only is exposed for a period of two months or — of, which is on the wane; but it has good 
temporary. At the close of the growing time more to the attacks of the fungus protective — qualities, especially when grown in-a warm 
there was Tittle or no difference between the and remedial measures must be employed — situation and well exposed to the sun. The 
crops that had been sprayed and those that during the greater portion of the growing blooms are of some size—in G. ringens almost 
pad nothing done to them. This was very scason. lis is more than cottagers, allot- 3 inches in diameter—and of a good shade of 
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orange-yellow. Cool treatment is necessary. 
Those who afford the cuttings the shelter of 
a heated house during the winter and spring 
will find that the growth is brittle and 
spindly.—Ik1RK. 

The Horned Poppy (Glaucium luteum).— 
Although Gclassed generally as a biennial, this 
is frequently a perennial. I have often come 
across large old plants, and have even suc- 
ceooded in retaining plants for some years in 
my garden.° Very rich soil shortens its life. 
and also detracts greatly from its beauty, as 
in such it grows too rank and coarse to pre- 
serve the beauty of the plant as seen growing 
in poor ground. It is easily raised from 
seeds, as stated on page 558.—Ess. 


Rose lists and prices.—The lists are coming 
again from Lyons, with all the old, and often 
Classifying: VPerpetuals that are not 
perpetual; bad Roses (like Homer) deseribed 
as good: new Classes (as Pernetiana) adding 
to the confusion; Roses that bloom but-once a 
and ugly Ramblers (like Dorothy Per- 
deseribed as beautiful. Catalogues 
even. their old attractions as_ to 
Standards one may enjoy at rates 
each. I never plant one.— 


false 


year; 
kins) 
have lost 
econolMy. 
from 5s. Sd: 
Wetst Poppy. 

Irises from seed.—Growers of the Bearded 
Trises from seeds ought to be careful as to 
the value of their seedlings when they Tlower 
for the first time. Seedlings when first they 
bloom frequently bear flowers which are in- 
ferior to those produced in later years. One 
of the best raisers of Bearded Irises, who 
raised in his time many lovely varieties, im- 
pressed upon me the necessity of attending 
to this, as he said that many of his finest 
varieties would have been sacrificed had_he 
judged them by their first flowers. 


Sedum spectabile.—At the present time 
Sedum spectabile is making a brave show in 
the rock garden and border, and, with the 
autumn Crocus (Colchicum), provides a 
colour tone that is seldom found at other 
periods of the year. In addition to its floral 
display this Sedum is a favourite haunt of 
the Red Admiral, Peacock, Painted Lady, and 
Tortoiseshell butterflies when the sun deigns 
to give usa real taste of its powers; and there 
is no more beautiful sight than a large clump 
of the plant with innumerable bees and three 
or four of our brilliant Vanesste disporting 
themselves thereon. I enclose a photograph, 
which, unfortunately, is minus the bees and 
butterflies.—T. G., Finchley. 

A trio of beautiful Roses.—Amongst Roses 
that have done well during the past season 
{three have been exceedingly beautiful. They 
are Ophelia, General McArthur, and Mme. 
Ravary. Amongst so many that are good it 
ay seem somewhat invidious to single this 
trio out for, special mention, but ‘they have 
the inerit of being such good all-round Roses, 
both in point of lovely blossoms and wealth 
of beautiful foliage, that one feels no praise 
is too great for them. Ophelia has flowers of 
a delicate salmon-flesh shading to pink. 
General McArthur is one of our brightest 
searlet-crimson Mme. Ravary is a 
general favourite of an orange-yellow with a 
highly-coloured eentre The blossoms came 
well early in the season, but the later blooms 
are now (September 17th) even more effective 
if anything, and if the weather proves kind in 
October many fine flowers will be produced.— 
WOODRBASTWICK. 


Oriental Poppies in September. — Un- 
doubtedly the best time to see the Oriental 
Poppies at their best is during June and 
July, but they are also acceptable in Septem- 
ber, when they can be had in bloom. - In this 
district, I have found that very early cutting 
hard back, say the end of May or early in 
June, before the flowers open, may lead to 
blooms in autumn, but in practiee this is not 
absolutely reliable, and the results are not 
always worth the sacrifice of the June and 


toses; 
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July flowers. This year some of my Poppies 
had, perforce, to be transplanted in late May. 
These have, however, flowered, some in 
August and a few in September, Jenny 
Mawson, my favourite among the pink or 
rose varieties; did not flower until Septeni- 
per, when it had to encounter a suecession of 
heavy storms. The flowers were not nearly 
so bright, and had a distinct dulness, but a 
few more «genial days helped those which 
opened during the sunnier weather, and some 
good blooms were obtained.—S. ARNorTr. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Secdling.—It is 
pleasant to see the note by * Woodbasiwick ” 
(p. 546) on this old Ghrysanthemum, so useful 
out of doors at this season. As ‘* Woodbast- 
wick ? says, if would appear to be overlooked 
through the immense number of new early 
flowering varieties. May I endorse what 
“¢ Woodbastwick.’’- says in its favour? It 
has an excellent constitution, while its mode- 
rate height makes it useful in the border, 
and its free flowering renders it valuable for 
cutting. It is many years since I first grew 
it, and T still give it a place.—Kss. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 
Toe time has now arrived when for the safety 
of the plants housing can no longer be de- 
layed. It has not been altogether a good 
season, but some districts have suffered more 
from the inclement weather of June and July 
than others, and it will be a relief to. those 
in exposed districts to have them safely in- 
side. The house should be made as clean and 
as light as possible, and before the plants are 
taken in all dead leaves should be removed, 
as well as any weeds growing in the pots. It 
is always a wise plan to spray the foliage 
well with a mildew specific while the work 








can be done expeditiously and thoroughly. | 


Lack of space often tends towards too close 
grouping, but plants intended to produce high 
quality blooms should be given as much air 
and light as possible, or there follows loss of 
foliage, which reacts to the detriment of 
the blooms. In order to check aphis vapor- 
ising should take place soon after housing, 
and be repeated at intervals of about ten days 
until the blooms ‘show colour, ohe more ap- 
plication then suflicing. Admit all the air 
possible for the first fortnight or so if the 
weather is mild. After this more care is 
necessary, and the side lights should be closed 
at night. Vire-heat- may be required to keep 
the atmosphere on the dry side immediately 
after the earliest buds show colour, but at no 
time ought the night temperature to rise much 
above 48 degs. until the blooms are partly 
developed, when a few degrees more will pro- 
mote a good finish and prevent damping. 
Watering should always be done in the morn- 
ing, and care should be taken not to water 
until really required. In regard to 

FEEDING at this stage.it should be borne in 
mind that the plants have all but finished 
erowing and are unable to: take, . without 
showing some ill-effect, the liberal diet they 
did a month ago. Should there be the slight- 
est sign of damping withhold raw chemical 
manures, such as nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia, and see that the atmosphere is 
kept as dry as possible with a little more heat 
in the pipes and more ventilation. Given 
well-grown plants liberally fed with quick- 
acting fertilisers while in the open a dis- 
continuation of the use of these in fayour of 
phosphate chemicals invariably produces -a 
good finish. In addition to liquid feeding 
there is something to be said forea slight 
sprinkling of fine soil and some fertiliser on 
the surface of the soil right up to the time 
the blooms are half open. If the soil is ex- 
amined a week or so after the plants have 
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been indoors a network of white roots will be 
noticeable, and if these can be spurred into 
still greater activity it cannot fail to exercise 
a beneficial influence on. the finishing of the 
blooms. ‘Lhe dark-coloured varieties-soon lose 
much of their beauty,if too much exposed to 
the sun, while the lighter-coloured are quick 
to show any dirt and excessive dampness. 
These small details are important when the 
highest finish is desired, and to a Preatces-. 
tent may be avoided by suspending over the 
best, sheets of tissue_paper. 

The midseason and late decorative varieties 
should be housed or protected from the chilly 
nights without delay, otherwise the buds will 
fail to open properly. Those intended for 
late December and January require no heat 
yet for a while, but they should be kept 
steadily growing in a cooly airy house. Where 
necessary disbud them, and when water is 
necessary apply in the shape of weak liquid- 
manure. Those-that have been planted out 
in the open should be lifted. | Such plants 
provide a good succession to Tomatoes, and 
they may be placed in their position as soon 
ns the soil has been dug over. Lift with as 
much soil adhering to the roots as possible 
and plant firmly. Soak the roots afterwards 
and keep the house moist and closed for a 
week or so until they become. established. 
Where potting has to be resorted to, fimm the 
soil well and stand “them out of reach of the 
sun if they cannot be placed in a closed pit. 


The season promises to be the best we have” 


had for several years. There is a° fine array 
of new Japanese varieties to. look forward 10 
and amongst those of last season*s infroduc- 
tion are a few that give evidence of being in 
the front rank for the next few years. The 
value of the singles for all \forms of deeora- 
tion has kept raisers busy on their improve- 
ment. This will be noticeable in many of 
the newer introductions, which, having that 
ideal variety Mensa as an example, are out 


to improve upon it, and undoubtedly a cer- _ 


{nin amount of success has attended the effort. 
The decorative Japanese kinds are now Almost 
perfect. Plants carrying from a dozen dis- 
budded blooms from 4 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter leave nothing to be desired; and 
among recent introductions there are not a 
few of this kind. Those that do best in 
sprays are no less popular, and for certain 
forms of decoration are indispensable. In- 
curved varieties'do not appeal as they used 
to do. They are rather stiff, it must be ad- 
mitted, yet in some colours they are most 
beautiful. we. 





Early-flowering Chrysanthemums for 
October shows (Compctitor).—We have given 
eareful thought to your inquiry, but your 
being so far north as Yorkshire precludes us 
from recommending several sorts that would 
do well for southern growers. You must 


grow sorts that are much-—earlier in their 
natural period of flowering in the south. Vor 


this reason we recommend for a show on 
October 5th: the following :—Ior. six bicoms, 


any variety: Perle Chatillonaise (cream. 
shaded peach), James Bannister (coppery- 


bronze), or Framfield White (white). For one 
vase of six blooms dissimilar: You should be 
safe with the three above-mentioned and 
Nina Blick (orange-bronze), Dick Barnes 
(rosy-crimson, tipped bronze), and Lichfield 
Pink (pink). For an exhibition to take place 
on October 19th the following sorts should 
answer your purpose :—One vase arranged for 
effect : Almirante (chestnut-crimson), Sanctity 
(white), Dorothy Ashley (pink, shaded 
bronzy-salmon), and any member of the 


Masse family, which gives a great. variety. 


of colour, and late sprays are very beautiful. 


For three vases, six blooms in each vase, we 
recommend Almirante, Cranford Yellow (rich — 
Each of 


yellow), and Cranford Pink (pink). 
these varieties must be disbudded to obtain 
the blooms by the date mentioned, | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Autumn Tints in a Cork Garden. 


THE bark of the Japanese Acers in its rich 
colours is a glorious sight. The DBarberries 
fre very fine, but those remarkable for bril- 


liant foliage are B.. Thunbergi and B. 
Sargentiana in bold masses on the banks. 


Specimens of B. Pratti and Mahonia japonica 
humilis, with its large marble-tinted leaves, 
‘are also richly coloured. The Heath garden 
is rich in autumn colouring from the speci- 
mens of Acer polymorphum, Liriodendron 
tulipiferum aureum, Prunus Woodsi, LV. 
Pissardi Hessie, Euonymus planipes, Oxyo- 
dendron arboreum rubrum, Corylus tibetiea, 
and Populus lasiocarpa planted through the 
Heaths. 

The rock garden is rich in colour from the 
many patches of Aster alpinus ruber, <A. 
Stracheyi, many of the Campanulas, groups 


Stretching away to the woodland the eye 
catches the Silver Birch, the darker form of 
Betula purpurea, and the towering Pines in 
the distance, a truly charming scene. 
R. J. PENNINGTON. 
Ashbourne Gardens, Glounthaune, Co. Cork. 





Cotoneaster rugosa, var, Henryi. 


THIS is one of several new kinds of Cotone- 
aster which have been recently introduced 
into English gardens from China. AS <4 
rule, these, whether species or varieties, are 
quite distinet from any which were- pre- 
viously grown, while several give promise of 
being among the most ornamental of. the 
genus. ‘Lhe subject of this note is of striking 
appearance, on account of its distinet habit 





Berried shoots of Cotsneaster rugosa Henryt, 


of Anraryllis Belladonna, A. B. blanda, and 
Kew variety, Colchicum Sibthorpi, with its 
mottled flowers, C. S. var. T. Smith, of deeper 
Shade, Crassula Bolusi, with its white star- 
like flowers, ©. adpressa (pink, in bold 
patches), Cydonia Maulei atrosanguinea in 
sroups covered with its lemon-coloured fruits, 
Cyclamen africanum, and GC. neapolitanum, 
Viola pedata tricolor and Verbena chammdri- 
folia in masses. Bold groups of -Aster 
Pygmalion, Hydrangeas (pink and blue), with 
specimens of H. paniculata grandiflora 
covered with bloom add to the beauty of the 
Scene. Noble plants of Acer roseum ma rgina- 
tum, Tricuspidaria “lanceolata covered with 
its miniature bell-shaped flowers, Disanthus 
cercidifolius turning red, Cornus florida 
pendula, and C. Spathi robusta, bold groups 
of white, pink, and blue Colchicums in the 
Palm grove, with beds of Lobelia Gardinalis 
on the edge of the Lily ponds add to the 
effect. There are “masses of Hollyhoeks, 
Cactus Dahlias, and early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums in their many brilliant colours. 


and foliage. It is of rather loose and grace- 
ful habit, its dark green, ovate leaves each 
2; inches to 31 inches long, and upwards of 
1 inch wide. The under surface is glaucous, 
and, together with the young wood, downy. 
The bright red fruits, each about 4 inch long, 
are borne in rather loose clusters. 

It is, by reason of its habit of growth, ad- 
mirably suited to growing against a wall. Its 
peculiar habit of growth is such that it may 
be trained horizontally in fan-shaped outline 
against a-wall with good effect. The wrinkled 
fance-shaped leaves, each 3 inches to 5 inches 
long, are distinct from those of most mem- 
bers of its tribe, while the clusters of berries 
at their base in August and September are a 
considerable attraction. No member of the 
genus is more distinct, and few are so orna- 
mental. 





Helianthemums.—These are amongst the 
best subjects one can use on dry, sunny banks, 
as for weeks on end they yield, day after day, 
multitudes of charming blossoms. They will 


~ 


thrive in almost any soil. Position in the 
case of Helianthemums is, perhaps, the more 
important factor in their success. Give them 
a place in the sun and little plants even the 
first season will quickly show «a disposition 
to flower. Then, again; one may propagate 
them readily either by dibbling cuttings into 
the border in gritty or sandy soil in eatky 
autumn or into cold frames or pots, where by 
the following spring they will have rooted 
and be fit for planting out into their flower- 
ing quarters.—WoopBASTWICK. 





Shrubs under Trees. 
THE question is offen asked, what shrub will 
srow well under trees? In making a selection 
of shrubs for such a purpose it is necessary to 
know whether the trees are of dense growth, 
like the Eyergreen Oak or Beech, under which 
very few plants will thrive, or thin-headed 
trees, like the alse Acacia or Ash, under 
Which numerous kinds may be grown. As i 
general rule, most shining-leaved shrubs will 
thrive as undergrowth beneath the shade of 
trees, but; in any case, the soil must be well 
prepared for them at the outset. If the large 
trees have been planted within recent years, 
and the soil is tolerably good, but little pre- 
paration is necessary beyond deep digging: 
but if the trees are lArge and old, then the 
soil will be found over-rum with roots and 
impoverished. In this case fresh soil should 
be substituted (say from 9 inches to 12 inches 
deep), and in this the shrubs intended for 
undergrowth should be planted. The small 
shrubs should be vigorous and with plenty of 
roots, and the best time to plant is during 
September and October, allowing the leaves 
that fall from the trees to remain among them 
through the winter. The choice may be made 


from the following list:—Common Holly, 
Berberis Aquifolium or Mahonia, common 
Box, Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laure}. 


Rhododendron ponticum (if no chalky matter 
is in the soil), Cotoneaster Simonsi, Skimmia 
oblata, Berberis Darwini, Berberis japonica; 
and common Yew. All these are evergreen, 
and may be obtained at a cheap rate in nur- 
series. For very dense shade I have found 
nothing better than the Butcher’s Broom 
(Rusecus aculeatus), with an undergrowth of 
the ereeping St. John’s-wort (Hypericum 
ealyeinum), Periwinkle, and Ivy. The com- 
mon English Ivy grows naturally in dense 
shade, but the Irish Ivy has a bolder effect. 
Gaultheria Shallon nfay be planted in light: 
or peaty moist soil, and a good carpet-like 
growth may be had of Euonymus radicans and 
its variegated form. There are few summer- 
leafing shrubs that grow well under trees. 





Holly Propagation. 
GREP YS TO) flat) 
THE common Holly is raised from seeds: the 
garden varieties are increased by budding, 
grafting, and cuttings. The first method re- 
quires that the berries be laid up in a heap 
for twelve months to rot the pulp. The cus- 
tomary way is to ‘‘stratify’’ them. Layers 
of berries and of sand are arranged in a heap 
in the open air, and in the course of the win- 
ter are turned two or three times to promote 
decomposition of the pulp. In the month of 
March following they are sown thinly in beds 
and covered with about balf an inch of soil. 
The seedling plants soon appear, and usually 
attain to sufficient size to be transplanted in 
September of the same season, but if they do 
not they must be left alone another year. 
When planted out they should be 6 inches 
apart,-with a space of 15 inches from row to 
row, in rich, well-prepared soil.- Weeds must 
be scrupulously kept down from the first, or 
the young plants will be killed by the rank 
herbage that. will overtop them. When 6 
inches to 9 inches high they must be again 
transplanted, or they may be put into the 
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places they are to permanently occupy, 
whether to form a hedge or an underwood. 

In the garden culture of the Holly the per- 
petuation of choice varieties is the matter of 
chief importance. The stock employed is the 
common seedting- Holly. On this the varie- 
ties are placed by grafting in March or by 
budding in July, the latter process being pre- 
ferable. Propagation by cuttings is not often 
resorted to, but it may be accomplished with 
ease and certainty. Young shoots of the sea- 
son are selected in the month of August and 
planted closely in sandy soil in frames or 
under hand-glasses; they should be kept 
moderately moist and somewhat shaded, and 
have but little ventilation until the month of 
May following, when the protection may be 
removed to enable them to make their first 
growth fully exposed to the light and -air. 
Variegated Hollies raised in this way grow 
slowly for the first few years, but when estab- 
lished grow as fast as-grafted trees and 
branch densely from the ground-line. Hollies 
may be transplanted when of large size more 
safely than most trees, if the work is done 
with care. The best time for the work is the 
months of August and May. The last-named 
month would be the best without doubt were 
we sure of an average rainfall in the month 
of June. But the midsummer month is some- 
what dry at times, and large Hollies moved 
in spring need a cool rainy summer to help 
them take firm hold of their new stations. 

H. 


Shrubby Spirzas. 
Or all the hardy ornamental flowering shrubs 
none give greater general satisfaction than 
the Spireas. They are of easy culture, very 
free blooming, their foliage as well as their 
flowers pretty. Furthermore, if we make a 
eareful selection of species, one or more of 
these will be in bloom each month from April 


1o November; indeed, one or two species 


bloom throughout the summer and autumn 
under proper culture, while their compara- 
tive immunity from disease and insects c¢om- 
mends them strongly to our favour. 

The following list, though by mo means 
exhaustive, comprises most of the best for 
general culture :— 

SPIRAA PRUNIFOLTIA FLORE-PLENO, though a 
mative of China, was brought by Dr. Siebold 
from Japan to Hurope and “thenee into the 
United States. Of all the ispring-blooming 
Spireeas this is the most valuable. In form it 
is bushy, and attains a height of 5 feet to 
10 feet. In May its pretty, white, double 
flowers are produced_in great numbers, the 
entire height of ifs slender, graceful 
branches, The foliage, too, of this species 
puts on a beautiful orange colour in autumn. 
This Spirea has been highly recommended 
for seaside planting, as it appears to be bene- 
fited by the proximity to the salt water. 

SPIRAEA THUNBERGT, 2 native of Japan, 
grows from 8 feet to 6 feet high ; thrives in 
almost any postition, and is very hardy.-When 
it is closely covered in spring with white 
blooms, if is very beautiful. The pretty 
bronze and golden tints which its foliage 
fssumes in autumn give this Spirseea an in- 
creased value. When selecting shrubs for 
planting, we too often fail to include those 
Which carry well into the autumn foliage 
which puts on pleasing shades of eolour a8 
well as produce pretty flowers in summer, 

SPIR-EA VAN Hourrer, a hybrid between S. 

(rilobata and probably S. cantoniensis, raised 
by a nurseryman near Paris in 1862, has a 
spreading form and grows from 4 feet to 6 
fect high. In May its white flowers appear 
In great profusion, 
SPIRAA CANTONIENSIS (syn. S. Reevesiana) 
is considered by many the most beautiful of 
the Spirras. It is hardy south of New York, 
but farther north requires some winter pro- 
tection. This species comes from China. Its 
large blooms of purest white appear in June. 
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THE DWAREFER SPECIES. 

There are several Spirreas of low growth. 

Sprraa CANA attains a height of no. more 
than 2 feet, and forms a rounded bush as 
broad as it is high. This Spirea is a native 
of the Croatian Alps, growing there in dry, 
bare, rocky locations. For this reason it is 
very suitable for planting in rockeries, and 
is much used in Wngland for that purpose. 
It is very free flowering, carrying its small, 
white flowers along-its stem as well as its 
branches. lurthermore, its small leaves, 
greyish, and, indeed, sometimes almost white, 
at onee draw attention to this charming little 
shrub. - 

SprirnzzA pecuMBENS, the dwarfest of all 
Spirwas, grows only about 6 inches high. In 
June its white flowers appear. This Spirza 
is admirable for planting in rockeries. 
Spirras as a rule have-~small, alternate 
leaves, usually simple, but in a few eases 
pinnate. 

SPIRAA TRILOBATA is an exception, this spe- 
cies having three lobed leaves. A native of 
the Alsatian Alps, it reaches a height of only 
2 feet. In May tt is well covered with 
ecorymbs of small, white flowers. Another 
small Spirwa, but a little taller than S. trilo- 
bata, is 

Sprr-eA ARGUTA, a relative of Spiraa Thun- 
berei, and, like it, coming from Japan. This 
Spirrea has slender branches, which are 
covered in May with an abundance of pearl- 


white flowers. This species thrives welk in’ 


the south and west, and is also hardy in the 
north. 
LATER-FLOWERING SPECIES. 

The Spirreas which we have mentioned all 
bear white flowers, and bloom only once in a 
season and in the spring months. 

Sriraa BuMaALpa, not only in its entire 
make-up, is a handsome ishrub, but is all the 
more valuable because if bears beautiful pink 
flowers, which begin to appear in. midsum- 
mer, and eontinue until late autumn, when 
few shrubs are in bloom. This Spirwa is a 
vigorous gpower, yet reaches a height of only 
2 feet to 3 feet. 

Sprrasa ANTHONY, WATERER, a variety of 
Bumalda, bears bright ¢rimson flowers, in 


larger heads than those of Bumalda, in June, 


and dif the withered flowers are removed 
others follow until late autumn. Attaining : 
height of 2 feet to 8 feet only, this Spirvea is 
exeellent for making a low hedge and for 
grouping. 

Spina LINDLEYANA is a native of the Hima- 
layas. The pinnate leaves of this species 
make it distinet from most others. Its value 
is enhanced by the fact that its white flowers 
are produced in September. Even when 
planted so far north that it is killed to the 
ground in winter, flowers will be produced 
next season on the strong spring growth. 

Sprmma CALLOSA and tts variety alba, the 
former bearing pink and the latter white 
flowers, were introduced into this country 
from China by Mr. Fortune, and the variety 
alba is sometimes called *f Fortune's Dwarf.”’ 
These Spirmas are useful for outlining paths 
and for low ornamental hedges. _-Alba_ re- 
mains in bloom for a considerable period of 
time. 

NATIVE SPECIES. 

There are several native Spirreas, which, 
though worthy. of cultivation, are inferior to 
the foreign sorts, Among these are 

SPIRAA TOMENTOSA, CommoOnTy called Steeple 
Bush, because of the shape of its spirals of 
showy, rose-coloured flowers, which appear in 
July and August.. This Spirrea is of unique 
appearance on aecount of its brown stems 
thickly furnished with leaves, green above 
but whitish beneath. “Phis: Spirseea. is widely 
distributed over the United States. It makes 
a very preity stammer hedge or division line. 

SprIRAA REGELIANA grows from 38 feet to 


os 
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feet high. Dense panicles or rosy-pink = 
flowers are produced in July, and, further- . 
more, upon its new growth a second erop of 

flowers usually appears in autumn. 4 

SprrABA SALICIFOLIA, and its varieties lati- 
folia and alba, are found in this country 
growing by the edge of swamps or in moist 
meadows. This species produces terminal 
panicles of -flowers rosy-white or white in 
July and August. From the Pacific Coast we 
have ~ 

Sprrza ARIZeroutIsA., This is a good shrub 
for shady places. In July it bears panicles 
of small, white flowers with a  yellowish- 
green tint. In its Pacifie habitat it reaches a 
height of 8 feet, but in the north it is of much 
lower growth, and is benefited by some win- 
ter protection. : 

Pruninc.—The species which belong to the 
early flowering group should be pruned very 
liftle, only the weak shoots removed and the 
stronger shoots after they have finished | 
blooming thinned out sparingly. ‘The late- | 
flowering group should be pruned severely as 
soon as their firs! flowering is over. | 

Sor, AND LOCATION.—Spireas flourish in a 
moderately fertile soil, and prefer a moist 
but not wet location. 

PropaGation.—The early flowering Spireas | 

- are propagated from greenwood cuttings taken 
during the summer and placed in sand under | 
glass. The late-flowering species are in- 
creased from hard-wooded cuttings taken off — | 
in autumn or winter and placed in boxes 
of snnd ina cool cellar. Greenwood cuttings 
should be planted out in the’ garden as soon 
as rooted, and hard-wooded cuttings the next | | 
spring.--ArnoruM~ AMAToR, in Gardeners’ ~ 
Chronicle of America. 











Planting Evergreens. 


Tre ground was never in better order for 
early autumn planting than it is {his season. 
The plentiful rainfall that. has occurred” 
generally has sweetened the soil to a greates 
depth, and more thoroughly than «we-are . 
likely to have it again for some time to come. — | 
~For this reason those who have evergreens to" = 
plant cannot do better than set about doing — 
so at once. There is not a tree or a shrub of | 
the character indicated but what may be || 
moved now with every prospect of success, | 
and the more expeditiously the work is done, | | 
consistent with due care being taken with all || 
the details, the more satisfactory will be the || 
results. As far as practicable, the largest» | 
subjeats should be taken in hand first, and | 
the longer they have remained undisturbed — 
the more care should be taken in moving _| 
them. Secure all the roots possible, whethe: — 
large or small, as the less they are cut about 
the better: the greater the number of roots 
that are severed, the greater the shock to the 
plant or tree. I do not set so high a value on 
securing a big ball of soil with the roots as am 
some people do, beeause I have found in prac- é 
tice that to get the ball of earth of a size to | 
be conveniently moved a good many roots must 3 
be eut asunder. My experience shows me 
that it is better to search further for the roots. 
go as to secure as large a bedy of them as — 
possible without mutilating them. It is also — 
unwise to move any shrub or tree when the’ | 
soil about the roots is dry, and notwithstand- | 
ing that the rainfall of late has been con- ~| 
siderable, it will be found that when large 
plants have to be dealt with the ground will | 
probably be dry. If such is the case it is =| 
very neeessary to success that it should be 3 
well watered *the day before the moving is to — 
take place, and it is equally necessary to — 
well water the roots after the plant is put —} 
into its place, and if the weather is dry to 

syringe the plants in the early afternoon. A _ 
muleh of Jeaf-mould goes'a long way toward — 
the re-establishing of the plants that. have — 
been moved, in that it helps to retain the— 
moisture. : ASG. a] 
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ROSES. 


Rose Lady Maureen Stuart. 


»- Tus Rose, which was given a Certificate of 


Merit when shown by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons at the show of the National Rose Society 
on July Ist, is, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration we give to-day, of neat shape, but it 
is doubtful if it will ever make an exhibition 
flower, being rather too short-petalled. The 
colour may be best described as crimson with 
velvety-black shadings. One characteristic of 
this new Rose is the fact that the blooms are 

“fragrant, and this will no doubt- make it 
popular, 





Roses, Sweet-Scented. 


CouLy you kindly tell me the names of some 
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Camille de Rohan, all of which are very dark 
reds, with Dupuy Jamain, Wisher Holmes, 
General Jacqueminot, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Marie Paumann, and Senateur Vaisse, bright 
reds ; Gabriel Luizet and Mrs. John Laing in 
the pinks. Before leaving the old Roses, that 
strand Hybrid Bourbon Zephirin Drouhin, 
which, although raised as far back as 1873, is 
still one of the best semi-climbers, being very 
perpetual and free flowering, a sturdy grower, 
and bearing powerfully scented blooms of 
charming shape and colour. 


The Rugosa or Japanese Roses are, as a 
class, exceedingly sweet-scented, especially 
Blane Double de Courbét (semi-double, paper- 
White), Mrs. Anthony Waterer (deep red, 
‘semi-double), Conrad ¥. Meyer (pink), with 
its lovely créamy-white sport Nova Zembla, 
and Rose & Parfum de l’Hay, all of which will 
make fine bold bushes, the last three being 


Z Ttose Lady Maureen Stuart. 


Roses especially notable for their scent?-— 


PERFUME, 
[To many Rose growers a Rose is not worth 
a place in the garden unless its scent is really 


marked, however fine it may be as regards 


size or colour. Na other Rose can approach 
the old Cabbage or Provence Rose in point of 
sweetness. Unfortunately, this variety, like 
mst of the old Roses, is only summer flower- 
ing. Another beautifully scented old Rose is 
the Maiden’s Blush, which is worthy of a 
place in every garden. Not only is it very 
sweet, but its pale-pink flowers, borne in great 
profusion, are charming, Attar of Roses is 


4 obtained from the Gallica Roses, all the varie- 


ties of which are sweet scented, especially 


- one called Pomyponia, whose flowers, though 


small, are produced with great freedom. Most 


; of the oldér Hybrid Perpetuals, being descen- 


ne 


~dants of the Damasks, sre very sweet {he 
’ a , 


best being Baron de Ronstetton, Charles 
Sb 


Lefebvre, Louis van Houtte, and Prince 


also ideal.for exposed walls. 
IL.T.’s possess strong tea perfume, but the 
really sweet ones are not so numerous, the 
best of the older varieties being La France 
(silver-pink, said to be the sweetest perpetual- 
flowering Rose), Mme. Maurice de Luxe (deep 
rose), Richmond (crimson); Chas. J. Grahame 
(bright crimson), General MeArthur (scarlet- 
crimson), Gruss an Teplitz (bright crimson, 
in clusters, fine for hedges and walls), La 
Trance de.’89 (brick-red, a good pillar Rose), 
and. Mrs. David Jardine (rosy-pinlk). 

One often-hears it, stated that new Loses 
have no scent, and it is a great pity that such 
an erroneous .inypression is offen encouraged 
by writers in the gardening Press. It is quite 
the exeeption, even among tle most modern 
toses, to find one absolutely devoid of scent, 
and there: are many which are truly sweet. 
Five of the eight H.T.’s just mentioned were 
raised sinee 1904, and within the last five or 
eix years we have been given the fellowing 


Many of the 
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Splendid varieties of 11.T.’s which are worthy 
of a place in this list:—Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot (one of the darkest H.'T.’s), Mdward 
Mawley (crimson, shaded black), Dr.“O’ Donel 
Browne (carmine-rose), George Diekson (the 
finest dark crimson yet raised), H. 2. Richard- 
Son (crimson, a fine button-hole Rose), Lady 


Alice Stanley (silver-pink, a fine bedding 
variety), Florence Haswell Veitch (scarlet- 
crimson, grand as a wall or pillar Rose), 


Lieutenant Chaure (crimson), Ma ry Countess 
of Ilchester (crimson-carmine), Mrs. A. BR. 
Coxhead (claret-rose, a fine exhibition Rose}, 
Mrs. Edward Powell (scarlet, said to be an 
improvement on General MacArthur), Cynthia 
Forde (a fine pink for grouping), and Othello 
(deep maroon). 

Among that wonderful new class—the Per- 
netianas—we have some finely scented Roses, 
the most powerful being Juliet and Beauté 


de Lyon, both of which possess a remarkable 


fruit-like perfume. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose leaves (?osc).— Your Rose leaves are 
attacked. by a fungus—the black spot or leaf 
blight fungus (Actinonema rose), a by no 
means uncommon disease. Pick off and burn 
the infested leaves. Next year spray with 
sordenux mixture or ammoniacal earbonate 
of copper before the leaves unfold. 


Orange fungus on Roses (G. (.).—Your 
toses are suffering from the diséase known as 
Orange fungus, for which there is no known 
cure. Itis not certain to appear next season, 
no matter what the weather ; nor has soil or 
variety, if we except the true Teas and 
Noisettes, any apparent effect upon this 
autumnal disease. It is equally prevalent 
during a hot or cold or a wet or dry season, 
while what seems exactly the same Conditions 
will often find plants exempt. 


Roses, lime for.—Will you kindly tell me 
fhe reason of much of the later growth of my 
Roses assuming a sickly, brownish-yellow 
colour and poor and weak? The beds are now 
about eight years old. They have been 
treated each winter with cow manure, or 
basie slag for a change. Most of the plants 
have bloomed well this year. The soil here 
is very deficient of lime, and I have won- 
dered if a dressing of that would do good. 
Should I (if you think it would be useful) 
apply it soon—before the winter manuring-— 
and in what quantity? Should it be forked 
in? Any suggestions will be gratefully re- 
ceived.—h. PEEL. 

[Yes, a dressing of lime will do much good, 
especially since, as you say, the soil has had 
heavy dressings of animal manure. Apply it 
in the form of slaked lime during the winter 
months at the rate of about 5 ozs. to 6 ozs. to 
the square rod. Toe in at the same time.] 


Roses in 
late 


Manuring 
Roses in the 


winter. — Manuring 
autumn with a vyiew~-to 


_affording them protection in time of frost is 


a duty which many growers regard with im- 
portance, yet, notwithstanding, it is frequently 
done in an imperfect manner. Of recent 
years, however, it has been a difficult matter 
to procure manure, and, consequently, other 
methods for mulching have had to be resorted 
to. Time was when manure was ‘laid on 
thick’? about the roots, and through lack of 
air, and inevitably warmth, plants succumbed 
ina hard winter. If it were possible to glean 
statisties of recent date we should find that 
Where leaves and strawy material have been 
employed as a winter dressing Roses have not 
fuiled to the same extent as under the old 
method of laying masses of manure on 
the surface; indeed, T venture to say that 
they have done better. Tt is the lighter eover- 
ing, which does not exclude air, that gives 
the best results, and in this fallen leaves 
come to our aid.—Drerpy. 
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FRUIT. 


Old Strawberry: Beds. 


ALrnoucn occasionally one hears of Straw- 
berry plants remaining in bearing condition 
for several years, it is very seldom that they 
are worth retaining longer than three or four 
years at the most. _By many people Straw- 
berries are expected to keep on bearing for 
the time stated, and, whatever may be said 
to the contrary as to the plants failing to 
prove remunerative after the second crop has 
been taken, these old plants are relied on 
still. To a certain extent, of course, it 
depends greatly upon the condition of the soil 
whether the plants will do well or not, and 
the soil must be good indeed which will 
enable it to be done. Wherever I have seen 
these old plants succeeding fairly well -is 
where they have been grown on what I may 
term the lazy-bed system—that is, runners 
from the parent plant are allowed to remain 
-at least, a selection of the strongest, and 
which, on becoming established, may. fruit 
fairly. well: But this style of Strawberry- 
growing does not suit present-day gardeners. 
As a rule, on most soils good fruit may be 
had for two years with little, if any other, 
manurial assistance beyond the preparation 
the ground received at the outset. After this 
time, however, support must be afforded if 
the plants are expected to produce good fruit, 
and this in plenty. It. will .have~ been 
observed in the case of these old plants that 
they become very much crowded up with 
crowns, each struggling for supremacy with 
the others, with the result that they are 
Iresh roots 
start from these crowns but very sparsely, 
unless, however, manurial assistance is with- 
in their reach, when, of course, they go ahead 
and ripen up good crowns with strong trusses 
of bloom in embryo. This is in marked con- 
trast to where no such support is afforded, 
for, lacking as they do fresh root force, they 
not only very quickly collapse upon a dry 
time occurring, but mildew also attacks them, 
and very few fruits arrive at maturity, and 
what there are are of poor quality. Taking 
the above observations into consideration, the 
advisability of affording the plants such sup- 
port will enable them to form strong crowns 
during the season preceding fruiting is 
obvious. It depends entirely upon the con- 
dition of the plants during the autumn 
whether they will fruit well or not, and it 
behoves those who may have such plants in 
hand to treat them so that the most may be 
secured from them. AGG: 





Cracking in Melons. 


Ir is very vexing to have the finest. Melons 
spoiled by cracking, and it is generally the 
best fruits which suffer. Various. are the 
remedies suggested to overcome the evil. The 
most vigorous plants are generally the worst. 
This has led some people to adopt the starv- 
ing process, thinking that by so doing it is 


better for Melons as a whole, both for flavour - 


and the general finishing up of the fruit. DBy 
starving the. plants, “however, the best 
flavoured fruits will never he obtained, as 
unless the plants are healthy the flavour will 
not be fully developed. Melons to be of full 
flavour should ripen upon the plant, and what 
we have to consider is the best means. to 
adopt to secure fully-grown and © well- 
flavoured fruits. With the plants full of 
health and vigour the flavour must certainly 
be more fully brought out, and any attempt 
to check this by drying off the plants before- 
hand must end in failure. Cutting half 
through the stem is of no use, for unless the 
cut is deep enough to- stop all supplies of 
nourishment, when the fruits might just as 
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well be cut off as not, the cracking will keep 
on as before. 

I have proved that cracking is entirely due 
to atmospheric influence. Growers of 
Madresfield Court Grape are aware that 
cutting through the stem will not check 
cracking in that fruit, neither will lessening 
the supply of water at the roots, and it is 
the same with Melons. My belief is that 
cracking is due to sudden rises of tempera- 
ture, either through closing up the structure 
too early in the afternoon or through not 
giving sufficient ventilation -in the morning 
before the sun has considerably raised the 
temperature. As the fruit begins to ripen, 
increase the ventilation at intervals of about 
twice, so. as to guard against a sudden rise, 
not wholly taking it off through the night, 
when, unless I am very much mistaken, 
cracking would be unknown. IT had two 
eracked fruits in the first crop cut this sea- 
son, the first and last. The first fruit cracked 
through my not noticing the ripening was so 
far advanced, and the last through the strue- 
ture being Closed to hasten on another crop, 
and also to prove whether closing up the 
structure to cause a sudden rise in the tem- 
perature would crack the fruit or not. If 
there is a remedy for the evil it should cer- 
tainly be adopted in preference to either dry- 
ing off the plants or cutting the fruits a few 
days before they are ready. The best time 
to cut the fruits is just as they commence to 
erack around the stem, and with the interval 
of a couple of days or more in the fruit-room 
the flavour is all that can be desired. 4V 
cutting the fruits before the time stated they 
quickly become soft at the base, and keep but 
a very little time afterwards. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment cf negiected Vines.—Having 
bought a house with an old vinery, in which 
are six Vines, two white and four black, 
which have been neglected, I should like to 
know what is the best thing to do beyond 
pruning? They all seem “to be growing 
strongly, but on one is a white cottony kind 
of substance. Is it a disease, and what is the 
treatment for it? Would Peaches in pots 
grow in same house?—INQUIRER. 

[There is nothing you can do to your Vines 
until pruning time, which will not be until 
the leaves have fallen, when you Gan eut them 
back to within a couple of buds from. the base 
of the lateral. Before doing this, however, 
you will need to gather up the leaves daily as 
they fall and burn them, for the ‘white sub- 
stance you speak of is an insect much to be 
dreaded on Vines—mealy-bug. If there is not 
much of this, and there is only one Vine in- 
fested, you could in the meantime procure 
some methylated spirit, and with a feather 
or camelhair brush touch the insects with 
the spirit. This will instantly destroy them, 
but further careful measures must be taken 
to stamp them out. It is not an easy matter 
to do this, especially in old houses where 
plants are grown. There is nothing so 
effectual as a tar mixture for painting the 
rods with after they are pruned. Clay, first 
reduced to a paint-like consistency with 
water, and then enough gas-tar added to 
colour it when. briskly stirred, is an old but 
a good remedy. First strip off the loose and 
the oldest of the bark without attempting to 
peel the rods to the inner skin, then the mix- 
ture can be applied more effectively. While 
the Vines are under treatment paint all iron- 
work and _ roof-wires with neat petroleum, 
being careful that this does not touch the 
Vines. Mealy-bug always secretes itself in 
crevices of iron and wire. Thoroughly clean 
down the roof and stages, whitewash the 
walls, and see that no infested plants remain 
in the house, or all other work applied to 
cleansing the house and Vines will be in vain. 
The surface of the border can be pointed over 
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with a fork, the old, loose soil removed anc 
replaced with new turfy loam, but disturb 
the roots as little as possible in the operation. 
You cannot grow Peaches under the shade of 
Vines. ] } 


Pears cracked.—I should be grateful if you 
could) say in your ‘Replies “to  Cor- 
respondents’? whether you think the con- 
dition of the enclosed Pears is due to the 
roots having got down to the subsoil, which 
appears to me the probable cause. The trees 
in that border have very hard, dry bark, and 
the Pears are practically all worthless except 
the Swan’s Ege and Green Yair, which still 
give fine quality fruit. - The enclosed are 
Marie Louise, but do not much resemble what 
they should be.—K. M. - 

[The spotted and cracked condition of the 
Pear you send is due to the malady termed 
black-spot, or Pear-scab  (Fusicladium 
pirinum). ‘The remedy is to spray the tree 
with Bordeaux mixture at full or ‘* winter ”’ 
strength when the buds are about-to burst in 
the spring, and at half or-+‘ summer ”’ 
streneth after the fruit is set and swelling off, 
and once or twice afterwards, allowing four- 
teen days to elapse between each application. 
As this fungoid disease is often to be found 
on the young wood, it is essential that the 
trees be thoroughly sprayed when resting in 
the winter. A combined. fungicide and in- 
secticide, such as Woburn - wash, is best 
suited for this purpose, and this, together 
with the Bordeaux mixture, can be obtained 
from any garden sundriesman. The cracking 
of Pears is sometimes brought about through 
the roots having descended into the subsoil, 
which in all likelihood has happened in your 
ease. The remedy, then, is to lift and lay 
out the roots anew in a nearly level position, 
and to place some new compost consisting 
largely of fibrous lonm and some charred 
refuse round them to encourage the forma- 
tion of fibrous roots.] 


Apple-trees blooming a second time.—Will 
you kindly let me know if-this is at all preju- 
dicial for the future? In August I pruned. 
all my Apple trees—fourteen in number— 
back to two eyes for the summer pruning, 
and at the present time several of them ‘are 
out in blossom, as a consequence, a Lane’s 
Prince Albert and a Keswick Codling showing 
most.—Gro. GROVES. "3 

[The presence of blossoms on the Apple 
trees in question will in no wise affeet thenr 
prejudicially next season. It is not an un- 
common occurrence. May we point out that 
in summer pruning if is customary to cut 
back all surplus growths to four buds? We 
mention this so that you may know how to 
deal with them correctly another season. ] 


Strawberry beds.—It is not yet too late to 
plant out young. Strawberries. The weather 
is suitable for the work, the ground being in 
a pleasant state of moistness, no excessive 
sunshine interfering with the well-being of 
the plants. Those who may already have 


their new plantations formed will do well to: 


give an eye to the plants from time to time 
in order to remove runners which the fayour- 
able weather conditions may encourage. 
Similar attention is necessary in respect of 
the plants in older -plantations which are 
being retained.—_W. McG. 


Root-pruning.—Without entering inio the 
merits of this practice it may be said that 
those who favour it may now -make a be- 
ginning in the case of Apple-trees or Pear- 
trees, which, by reason of gross growth, may 
call for attention. Operate under the ball 
from one side only, cut out cleanly all the 
‘‘thongy’’ roots, make good the soil, and ram 
firmly. It is not a bad plan, when root- 
pruning is favoured, to work in some good 
fresh. soil when filling the trench. ‘This 
favours the production of fibrous roots an 
keeps them near the surface. ; 


\ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


QUTDOOR PLANTS. 





May-flowering Tulips in Colour Groups. 


Ix these days comparatively few people who 
grow Tulips confine their attention to the 
@irly sorts. One has only to notice the ad- 
Verlising columns. of GarpENnInG to be «as- 


Tulips in November many lose sight of the 
advantage fo be derived by grouping them in 
colours. When this is done the effect is much 
more chayming, particularly when, as they 





Tu lip Hlectra. 


Sured of the fact that May-flowering Tulips 
are cultivated to a much greater extent than 
they were ten or fifteen years ago. liam not 
at all surprised to find that those who once 
become enamoured of these tall and stately 
blooming sorts seldom lose interest in them, 
and that from: small beginnings many have 
how good collections of which they are justi- 
fiably proud. It seems to me, however, that 
in planting bulks of Darwin and Cottage 


frequently are, planted in’ borders where 
hardy plants aré grown. One need but men- 
tion a few sorts in the two sections named to 
gain some idea as to the beauty it is possible 
to have within six months from the tinie. of 
planting the bulbs. We are-reminded that 
varicty does lend ¥ enchantment to the view,” 
but in the case of May-flowering Tulips a 
mass of one colour is preferable to mixtures 
put in in any sort of way. They*havye a 
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beauty best appreciated when the blooms, 
glowing with colour under the noonday sun, 
are isolated in groups of one tint. Here are 
some found in most collections :— 
DARwinNs.-—-Pride of Haarlem (large bril- 
liant rose-crimson with blue base, an old and 
handsome sort), Rev. Ewbank (pale mauve, 
edged grey), Loveliness (rich rose), Clara 
Butt (salmon-pink, very popular), Mr. Farn- 


combe Sanders (huge blooms of splendid 
form, vivid crimson-searlet ), Remembrance 
(deep lavender), King Harold (crimson- 


maroon), Erguste (silvery-mauve), Bartigon 
(vivid carmine-red), The Sultan (glossy 
maroon), Glow (vermillion-searlet), Faust 
(satiny-purple), and Electra (here figured) 
(lilac, lighter edge, base white). 


CorraGcEe.—Inglescombe Pink (pale rose- 
pink, shaded salmon), Mrs. Moon (deep 
vellow), Prince of Orange (carmine-red, 
flushed gold); Orange King (fiery-orange, 


yellow centre), John Ruskin (apricot), Fairy 
Queen (rosy-heliotrope), Gesneriana major 
(brilliant searlet, violet eentre), Pride of 
Inglescombe (creamy-white, edged rose), 
sjouton d'Or (deep yellow); La Merveille 
(terra-cotta), Hammer Hales (orange-brown), 
and La Candeur (white). LEAHURST. 





The Cardinal Lobelias in the 
Flower Garden. 


WELL grown, it is surprising what handsome 
plants these make and the amount of rough 
weather they will stand. A bed of the best 
kinds has been 4 conspicuous feature here 
(Sussex) for a long time, many of the central 
spikes, each from 5 feet to 6 feet high, being 
surrounded by numerous dwarfer spikes also 
clothed with the rich searlet flowers. The 
bed for these plants was made up of loam, 
leaf-soil, sand, and peat, with an addition of 
a little farmyard manure, 2 mixture which, 
judging by results, suits them to perfection, 
Many of the stems at the base are 1 inch in 
diameter and furnished with long, slender, 
purple leaves. 

My greatest difficulty with this genus is to 
keep them through the winter,’ for whether 
stored in cool frames or warm houses it has 
been my misfortune to lose a large percentage 
of the plants, the roots apparently being «at- 
tucked by eel worm and «a kind of rust which 
eats the heart out of the young crowns. No 
matter how strong and vigorous the plants 
have been when lifted, this best plays hayoe 
during the resting period. 

This year Iam risking a number of plants 
in the open, mnerely placing a little Bracken 
among the crowns, hoping thereby to defeat 
this dreaded pest. : 

The kinds grown are those producing searlet 
or crimson flowers, for although a great num- 
ber of the newer varieties has been tried from 
time to time, including those with green 
leaves and various shades of pink and 
magenta coloured flowers, the most brilliant 
effects have been produced by the crimson 
and scarlet kinds, such as L. fulgens Queen 
Victoria, L. f. Firefly, L. f. Crimson King, 
L. f. Glory of St. Ann’s, and other hybrids. 

The . Cardinal-flower (hh. eardinalis), a 
native of Mexico and a bog-loving plant with 
sreen leaves.and scarlet flowers, is probably 
hardier than those of the fulgens type, as I 
have known this species to survive the winter 
in the open and unprotected. 

It is, however, not so handsome in stature 


‘as the purple-leaved kinds nor so effective, 


its spikes thin 


strageling. 


being and the growth 
DD. MarkHam. 


a 


Nontbretias.—These have been a partieu- 
larly pleasing feature this autumn. It. is 
impossible to overrate the value of these for 
late summer and autumn. Some late-bloom- 
ing varieties extend the flowering season well 
into October. Towards the end of the pre- 
sent month it is advisable to take up Mont- 
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bretias and store in frames or boxes for the 
winter. Do not dry them off, but allow them 
to grow. ‘They may be divided in February 
again, planting in frames or boxes, “treating 
them as bedding plants, and planting them out 
in April. 





Among the Hardy Flowers. 


PoOTERLUM CANADENSE.—I am _ pleased to ob- 
serve a note in GARDENING of October 2nd 
speaking favourably of Poterium canadense. 
[| quite agree with ‘* M. G.”’ in his estimation 
of ‘this plant, which has been very good -this 
year. I think a wet season answers best for 
it when grown in the border. It has nice 
fluffy creamy-white flowers which are useful 
for the house when cut with plenty of stem. 
It is a good plant for August and September. 
I see it has an inclination to run at the root 
a bit, and this will need to be watched in 
certain places. 

LysmacutaA ForruNngr.—TI came across this 
plant in a-garden in September and was inter- 
ested to hear that later on its leayes would 
he of a brilliant red. I liked if because of its 
drooping spikes of white flowers on a plant 
about 2 feet high. It was growing in an 
ordinary border and had been in bloom from 
early August. I do not think it is at all-a 
common plant. 

GALTONIA -CANDICANS.—I love this stately 
Cape Hyacinth and I enyy those who can 
plant it by the hundred and make a fine dis- 
play of its noble. stems and lovely white, 
drooping flowers. It would be interesting to 
lenin how far it is hardy. My friends do not 
agree on this point, and some of them say 
that it deteriorates if left in the ground for 
some years in succession, even when it will 
stand the winter. Others tell me that it may 
live over 2 mild winter, but a very wet, cold 
one is fatal to it. I have been studying it in 
other gardens as well as my own, and I be- 
lieve that in light, well-drained soil it will 
survive, even in districts where it is nof 
commonly hardy, especially if planted not less 
than 6 inches deep. 

ASTER MESA GRANDIS sprctosus.—I hope 
that whoever raised this lovely Starwort will 
not bestow any name built on the same lines 


nus this if he succeeds in —-raising other 
Michaelmas Daisies as good as this. The 


only fawlt IT can find with this Starwort is 
thut it has been given sueh a name. It grows 
about 18 inches high and bears such numbers 
of shapely bright blue flowers that it is 
enough to brighten a whole border by itself. 
I saw a bed of it in early autumn and it was, 
I thought, one of the finest things IT had seen 
for a long time. 

[fteRAcTUM VILLOsuM.—I think we may call 
this the Silvery Hawkweed on account of the 
‘silvery silkiness”’’ of its leaves. It is long 
past its usual time ‘of flowering, but I have 
still some of its fine yellow blooms from late- 
sown seedlings-of Inst year. They look very 
well at this time, but summer is the period 
in which this Hieracium is at its best. A 
group of a dozen or two is pretty at any time, 
but when the large golden flowers are open 
even more pleased with this plant. 
Fortunately, it is not-such a weed as some of 
the Hawkweeds, not running at the roots as 
some of them do, inereasing slowly, while 
self-sown seedlings are not so numerous as 
one would expect from a Hawkweed. 

AN AMATEUR OF HarbDy FLOWERS. 


one is 


Chelones.—Among autumn-flowering hardy 
plants the Chelones ought to find a place. 
Chelone obliqua grows from 2 feet to 5 feel 
in height, is of somewhat slender growth, and 
bears spikes of a good pink shade. ‘Lhere is 
a white form which is not nearly so effective. 
Chelone Lyoni. is somewhat similar to C. 
obliqua, but the pink of the blooms is less 
pronounced,—Scor, 
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Shady Borders. 


I HAVE a border at the side of my house which 


GARDENING 


is shaded, and has received no attention 
from previous tenants. Kindly tell me what 
is the best thing to do with it.—Mrs. HI1., 
“< Blys Awel,? N. Wales. 

[In many instances one notices the shady 
border in-a garden is the least presentable ; 


, 


indeed, one would not be far wrong in assert- ~ 


ing that shade and negleet in not a few gar- 
dens are identical. his need not be, having 
regard to the subjects that thrive best when 
grown under cool and shady conditions. Such 
borders are, in fact, open to great possibili- 
ties, and, once furnished with suitable plants, 
will go on for years with very little trouble 
bestowed on them, and may be made quite as 
attractive as any other portion of the garden. 
The first point to study is the nature of the 
coil, and there is no better time than autumn 
to put matters right. Very often the mate- 
rial at the side of a house is the reverse of 
suitable for plants of any kind. Usually that 
quarter is the dumping ground for mortar 
chippings, brickbats, and the flotsam and 
jetsam of the builder, right enough for the 
base as drainage, but hardly what-one would 
expect for plants to live and thrive in, as a 
rule. A couple of feet of soil, as a minimum, 
should be procured if at all possible, and this 
ought to consist of fibrous turf, with what 
leaf-mould it As possible to procure. VPeople 
residing in country districts do not, in a 
general way, experience any great difficulty 
jn obtaining either one or the other, neigh- 
bouring woods and fields providing what js 
required. Further, local arrangements can 
often be made to, get what is needed with 
comparatively little outlay. 

Those desirous of making the best of bor- 
ders where little sunlight falls .may learn 
much from woodland plants and flowers. 
Ferns, such as the Hart’s-tongue, Polypo- 
diums- in variety, including the Oak and 
Beech Ferns, naturally oceur to one. One 
also calls to mind the beautiful effects as seen 
in woodlands in North Wales, where these 
Ferns, along with Foxgloves, both pink and 
white, various forms of Meadow Sweet, and 
Cuckoo flowers (Cardamine) reveal their 
beauty in the moisture-laden atmosphere and 
gloomy shade of many a glen wilh which we 
are familiar. All those enumerated are suit- 
able for a shady border, and to them may be 
added the tall Plume Poppy (Boceonia cor- 
data), with its striking foliage and pleasing 
blossoms, Lysimachias (loosestrifes), Poly- 
geonatum (Solomon’s Sealy, and ‘Phalictrums 
(Meadow Rues), which are -grateful for 
shade, and never thrive better than when 
erowing under cool and somewhat moist con- 
ditions, TT. - dipterocarpum (rosy-purple 
flowers), T. aquilegiwfolium (purplish-white 
flowers), wilh ‘ET. adiantifolium, noted and 
valued--for “its” similarity~ in= foliage to 
fronds of the Maiden-hair Hern. While a 
eood deal is often done by the employment of 
such plants, it is sometimes apparent that 
borders where shade predominates have little 
attraction until the summer has well ad- 
yaneed. This is not because of any difficully 
in obtaining plants that come with the spring 
days, but through lack of arrangement. We 
remember how much we owe to bulbs 
eneh as the Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, and 
Chionodoxas that brighten a shady border in 
our own garden. Along with these bulbs, 
which ean be got in any time now, may be 
planted bulbs as Scilla nutans (Blue sell), 
vell known as a shade lover. 

A very charming arrangement may also be 
made by using Funkias (Plantain ilies), 
hardy and beautiful plants, particularly from 
a fine folinge point of view. Among such are 
I. Sieboldi (broad green foliage, with pale 
lilac flowers), I. marginata (foliage edged 


‘Silver sorts. 
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with creamy-white), IF. undulata  yarie- 
gata (smallish dJeavyes. waved with  yel- 
low), and i. aureo-marginata (pale 
green leaves edged and _ striped yellow). 


I know of nothing so effective for a shady 
border amongst hardy things, and they come 
year after year with next to no attention. 
In a shady corner Jilies of the Valley 
should, if possible, be found a place. Many of 
the Campanulas will do well in such an en- 
vironment, dwarfs like C. carpatica, blue and 
white, whilst the taller. Bellflowers, though 
usually associated with positions where there 
is plenty of sun, bloom longer in the shade, 
though Mater in epening. The Globe-flower 
(Trollius) is another subject that is often seen 
to perfection on the partly shaded border. 
Cimicifugas, with creamy-white  flowers—- 
herbaceous moisture-loving perennials—are 
often best seen when growing in the shade, 
as are also some'‘of the Sedums, especially 8S. 
spectabile, perhaps the most beautiful form 
of this interesting family, with glaucous 
foliage and rosy-pink flowers, borne at the 
extremities of the shoots. Where walls 
divide gardens, they are sometimes left en- 
tirely bare. The better way is to cover them 
with suitable creepers. In a shady position 
few subjects are more serviceable than Ivies, 
but preference should be given to the gold-or 
The edgings of shady borders 
need not be left out of the account, inas- 
much as the dwarf, tufted-like forms of Caim- 
panulas, as G. earpatica, previously men- 
tioned, or the dwarf Saxifrages can be used 
with advantage. 

A shady border thus dealt with may be 
made to look very beautiful for many months 
in the year, and if a seat is provided in some 
corner it-makes a cool and inviting retreat 
in a hot and dry season. The work of pre- 
paring the ground ought to be started this 
autumn, and planting done in the spring, 
except in the case of bulbs which can be got 
in as soon as the place is ready for them. 





Groundse}.—No greater pest, among weeds, 
ean be found than Groundsel, and the year 
1920 will be remembered as a Season when in 
so many gardens, when it was well-nigh im- 
possible to get on the ground at times owing 
to the wet, this weed grew apace. 


seriously and eradicated, if will mean no end 
of labour in future. 
to prevent the plants seeding, and whenever 
it is possible to have a fire in the garden, 


Any soil - 
is good enough for it, and unless if is taken — 


Steps should be taken — 


plants ought to be uprooted and burnt. A 


smother fire is most useful.in the autumn for | 
Groundset. — 


disposing of interlopers — like 
Worst of it is. it grows almost as freely in 
winter as in spring if left.—MIDLANDER. 


Antirrhinums— autumn prepagation.—It is | 


not sufficiently appreciated, I think, that 
Antirrhinums may be propagated from cut- 


tings quite late in the autumn, often unfil~ 


well on into November in a mild 
There is no lack of cuttings this year, and no 
one haying cold frames available should omit 
to make use of them for this purpose. 


season. - 


y 


Whilst - 
Antirrhinums ean be raised from seed sown ~| 
in heat in February or March, it is, in the =} 


long run, a less troublesome procedure to get— 
Aa stock of plants together for next year by 


taking cuttings. 


earlier than those raised from seed, and the 
other is that one is able to rely on colours 
coming true 


There are two advantages” 
in so doing, one being that the plants bloom 
® 





iS 


I have never found that Antir= 


rhinums are difficult to cultivate, as any ordi-© 


hary garden soil 
meet their requirements. The bed-should be 
well drained and the frame be located in a 
light position. It is not surprising to find 


that these. very showy plants for the garden 


inclined to. be sandy -will- 
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no growth to any extent. 
they are excellent —TownsMan. 





(TROP®OLUM SPECTOSUM). 


THis Troprolum is seldom 


every cottage, growing with -a 


ticularly in the south and west of Wneland. 
Exceptions there are to be found, of course, 


ED) LEE TIL UE Nie es ee 


- 


z but, as a rule, it is not easy to establish. Tt 
» is best served when it ean be given a north 
or east position, and planted, adjacent to some 
_ trees over which it ean climb, as in the illus- 
~ tration we give to-day. Many people have 
been disappointed in their endeavour to grow 
_ the tubers, and the most suecessful way of 
= getting it to establish itself is to procure the 
_ tubers in pots in which some Scoteh firms are 
~_ how supplying them. The. delicate, fragile- 
_ leoking, pale green foliage and the intense red 
"of the. flowers rivet the attention of those 
seeing this beautifulereeper for the first time. 
_ Funkias.—While the Plantain Lilies are 
-free-flowering it is generally recognised that 
their chief value lies in their foliage. Good- 
~ sized pieces in the herbaceous horder are, in 
_ their season, not ineffective. I have used 
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re every year gaining popularity, as they 
make a good display where some things make | 
In a town garden 


met with in 
— greater profusion than in the Scottish High- 

lands, where one comes across it on almost 
prodigality 
that to a southerner is apt to make him 
envious, for, try as some may, it does not 
take very kindly fo” certain localities, par 
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Munkias, too, for foreing, and if healthy 
pieces be seleeted, potted, and placed in a 
cold frame for a time-they are amenable to 
rather hard foreing.~ Small pieces in 8-ineh 
pots I have found serviceable as ‘“ reliefs ”’ 
for the more delicate stove plants in the 
spring, while larger plants in 6-inch pots are 
useful in many ways, alike in the mansion 
and in plant-houses. For this purpose F. 
Sieboldi, F. undulata variegata, I. cordifolia 
variegata, und FF. laneifolia albo-marginata 
can be reeommended. Copious supplies of 
water must be given when the plants are in 
full growth, inspection twice a day being 
necessary.—KIRkK. 

Fuchsia. ccoratlina.—Those with whom 
Vuchsias—that is, hardy | Fuchsias—are 
favourites, and who may live in suitable dis- 





Lhe Flame-flower (Lrop@slum speciosum) growing over a Yew. 


tricts, ought not to overlook F. corallina 
The variety is eminently adapted for furnish: 
ing walls or for training on a house or other 
building. It is a very vigorous grower, the 
flowers Inrger than those of the majority of 
hardy Wuechsias and of a good shade of 
searlet.. It is also very free-flowering.— 
W. McG. 

- Bulb-planting.— This should be completed 
AS Soon as possible, so that the bulbs may get 
well rooted before the ground is too cold. 
The most beautiful effects are obtained by 
naturalising bulbs in’ Grass and woodland. 
Previous to planting it, is advisable to have 
the Grass eut close, when it will not require 
eulting again until the early bulbs have 
finished flowering, and if also allows better 
facilities for the planting. Undoubtedly, 
Daffodils create the finest: effect, and should 
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be planted in large, irregular breaks or 
clumps. Good varieties for naturalising are 
Mmperor, Empress, . Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Sir Watkin, Frank Miles, Barri con- 
spicuus, Mrs. Langtry, Poeticus ornatus, and 
many others.—F. W. G. 


ORCHIDS. 


Lelia pumila. 
THis charming little Livlia, with its varieties 
Dayana and prestans, usually blooms during 
the autumn, but at whatever time the plants 
flower their presence is always welcome. They 
are dwarf-growing plants, and, in con- 
sequence, occupy little space. L. pumila is a 
native of Brazil, and was first known in this 
country in 1838. but it was not generally eculti- 
vated until 1848, or later,. when Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, imported a consider- 
able number of plants. The variety Dayana 
was discovered by Boxall in 1876 while plant 
ecllecting in Brazil, and priestans was intro- 
duced from Santa Catherina. In the type 
the sepals and petals are rose-purple, the lip 
deep purplish-crimson, the flowers of. the 
variety Dayana being darker in colour and 
appearing earlier than those of Tu. pumila. 
In LL. p. prestans the blooms are trumpet- 
shaped and not straight as in the type. 
Although the plants are sniall, the flowers are 
large in Comparison, and well-grown examples 
often produce twin-flowered scapes. It is an 
easily-grown Orchid and should be placed in 
shallow pans with a wire handle attached. to 
suspend it from the roof of the inter- 
mediate-house, or where an average tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs. ean be maintained. 
Any repotting is done when new roots appear 
at the base of the current growth, a mixture 
of peat, Sphagnum Moss, and erushed crocks 
forming a suitable rooting medium. A small 
quantity of soil will suffice for the plants to 
root into, so the receptacles should be filled 





to one-half of their depth with drainage 
material, During the growing period a 


copious supply of water should be afforded, 
and when the plants are at rest the Supply is 
naturally less, but the soil must be kept just 
moist or the small pseudo-bulhs will shrivel] 
A certain amount “of shade is needed when 
the sun is bright. L. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Brasso-Cattleya HWene.—Thiec granting of a 
Virst-class Certificate by the Royal TYorti- 
cultural Society to T.-C. Nene grandis recalls 
fo mind the several fine forms of this beauti- 
ful hybrid that have appeared. It. was 
originally raised by Mr. 'T. \W.. Briscoe at 
Messrs. Veiteh’s Tangley nursery, the first 
Elant«haying been shown on August 13, 1912, 
when it received an Award of Merit:- hE As 


derived from the intererossine of DBrasso- 
Cattleya Mme. Chas. Maron and Cattleya 
Dowiana aurea. The fringed lip of the 


former is inherited, while the latter parent 
intvodueced a certain amount of yellow into 
the broad, open lip. The prevailing colour, 
however, ig soft rosy-nauve. The Drasso- 
Cattleyas constitute a charming series, and 
Are of easy culture. They will thrive if grown 
in the same house as Cattleyas, and need 
Similar treatment exeept that they enjoy a 
little more sunlieht. The rooting medium 
should consist of Osmunda or At fibre cut up 


fairly small and all the dust removed by 
means of a fine mesh sieve. <A little Sphag- - 


num Moss may be added to the last layer of 
compost, but it is really immaterial, During 
active growth they enjoy a copious supply of 
water, but when-the pseudo-hulbs are fully 
developed a less quantity will suffice to keep 
the roots healthy. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Fibrous-rooted Begonias. 


Owina to the popularity of the tuberous 
Begonia, and the numerous yarieties that 
have been obtained by crossing with Lb. 
vocotrana, there is a tendency to overlook 
nuimy of the others. Omitting the varieties 
ot the Rex section, there are in the fibrous- 
rooted group some very beautiful kinds, both 
true ‘species and garden varieties. Many of 
them are of a more or less shrubby character, 
and will maintain a display in the greenhouse 
for a very Jong time, while they also do well 
if planted outside during the summer months. 
The following species are worthy of especial 
mention :— 

BEGONIA COCCINEA. (part of a flowering 
shoot of which,yis figured on p. 577) has tall, 
succulent stems which attain a height of 6 feet 
to 8 feet or even more and branch out on the 
upper part. The male and female flowers, 
as a rule borne in separate drooping clusters, 
the female ones being the more showy, are 
of a bright coral-red and produced over a 
lengthened period. This Begonia, which is a 
native of Brazil, is seen at its best when 
planted out in good soil. It is also known 
as B. corallina. 

BeGontA Drecer.—A South African species 
that from a thickened rootstock pushes up a 
stout, ereet, branching stem to a height of 
18 inches or more. The foliage is neat and 
of a bright green colour, while the white 
flowers are borne in great profusion through- 
out the greater part of the year. This species 
is interesting as being one of the parents (LB. 
socotrana the other) of the wniversally-grown 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

BEGONIA FUCHSIOIDES is an old species. It 
reaches a height of 8 feet to 6 feet or even 
more, the shoots thickly clothed with dark 
green leaves which, when young, are tinged 
with red. The flowers, borne in drooping 
panicles, are of a deep scarlet colour. This 
is very attractive as a bushy specimen, while 
it may be trained to the roof or supports of 
a small structure. 

BEGONIA GLAUCOPHYLLA, also known as JB. 
undulata and Comte de Linminghe, has long, 
creeping stems, the wavy leaves of a glaucous- 
green tint. The flowers, mottled in the bud, 
are, when expanded, of a kind of salmon-red 
tint. It is seen to the best advantage when 
grown in a suspended basket. 

BrGONIA HAAGEANA, — A _ bold-growing 
species with large hairy leaves, dark green 
above with reddish veins and crimson under- 
neath. The flowers, borne in very dense 
clusters, pendulous from their weight, are 
large, and white or nearly so. 

BEGONIA WERACLEZFOLIA.—From a_ short, 
thick rhizome this pushes up large, rich, 
green-lobed leaves, supported on hairy foot- 
stalks, each over a foot long. The flower- 
stems reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and 
bear on the upper part branching panicles of 
pink flowers. It blooms in winter and early 
spring, 

3EGONIA J.YNCHEANA ig a tall-growing, 
woody species that branches but sparingly. 
The flowers, borne in good-sized clusters, are 
deep scarlet. 

BuGONIA MANICATA.—From a stout, succu- 
lent stem this pushes up handsome long- 
stalked shining green leaves. The flower- 
stem, which well overtops the mags of foliage, 
bears branching panicles of pretty pink blos- 
soms. They are small, but, being borne in 
great profusion and early in the year, are 
much appreciated. To those fond of varie- 
gated foliage can be recommended the variety 
aureo-maculata, whose leaves are blotched 
with yellow, while in erispa they are tufted 
almost like some of the Kales. 


BEGONIA METALLICA.—TLhis forms a much- 
branched bushy plant that will attain a height 
of 6 feel and nearly as mueh through. The 
entire plant is more or Jess hairy, the leaves 
of a dark bronzy-green. The tlowers are 
blush-white and very freely boine. 

BreGGNIA NITIDA.—Said to be the fist 
Begonia-introduced into Europe. It is of a 
woody nature, and will reach a height of a 
yard or more. The flowers are pink and 
borne freely at different seasons of the year. 
A notable feature of this species is the glossy 
nature of the large rich green leaves. 

BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS.—An_old and ex- 
ceedingly variable species, the flowers yarying 
from white to deep crimson. ‘There is also a 
great difference in stature, some being ex- 
ceedingly dwarf, and largely used for the 
flower garden. In others the leaves, under 
the influence of the summer’s sun, become of 
a deep bronzy-purple colour. ‘There are also 
some varieties of this with double flowers. 

GARDEN FORMS. = — 

The following are a few well-tried, good 
varieties :— 

B. AscoTensis.—A bushy plant with a pro- 
fusion of pink flowers borne during. the 
summer, It is often used for the flower 
garden. : 

B. CARMINATA.—This, a hybrid between B. 
coccinea and LB. Dregei, forms a_freely- 
branched specimen about a yard high. ~The 
bright carmine-pink flowers are borne in 
great profusion during the summer and early 
autumn months. 

B. CArRtERI.—A dwarf bushy plant, a cross 
between B. semperflorens and B. Schmidti. 
The flowers are white and borne throughout 
the year. : 

B. CorBeILLeE DE F'ru.—This, one of M. 
Temoine’s hybrids, the parents being TB. 
fuchsioides and LB. semperflorens, forms a 
much-branched specimen from 2. feet to 
4 feet in height, and bears a profusion of 
bright coral-red -flowers. It is a favourite 
kind both for greenhouse decoration and for 
the flower garden. 

DB. GLOIRE DE Screaux.—By the raisers B. 
socotrana was said to be one of the parents of 
this variety, but that is open to question. It 
forms a bold-growing specimen clothed with 
handsome bronzy foliage, and bears a_ pro- 
fusion of large rose-pink flowers during the 
early months of the year. 

B. Incrami.—This, a hybrid between B. 
nitida and LB. fuchsioides, has reddish-pink 
blossoms. 

BB. KNOwsLEYANA.—A_ branching, free- 
flowering kind with blush-tinted blossoms. 

BB. PRESIDENT Carnor.—Another coccinea 
hybrid, with bright green leaves and massive 
clusters of rich rosy-carmine-coloured 
blossoms... 

B. WELTONIENSIS.—An old but exceedingly 
pretty hybrid variety. It forms an upright- 
growing yet freely-branched plant, whose 
bright green leaves are supported by red 
etaMxs, The flowers are pink and borne 
throughout the greater part of the-year. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hanging baskets.—Baskets which have 
been emptied of their contents should be 
examined as to their fitness for another sea- 
son, and if any repairs are necessary they can 
be undertaken. One need not wait until 
another summer before making use of 
baskets, as, lined with fresh Moss, and filled 
with fresh compost, small bulbs like Snow- 
drops, Chionodoxas, Crocuses, ete., can be 
planted therein. In a cool house there is often 
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a scarcity of flowers in the spring, but this 
need not be if a little time and trouble are 
given at this period to filling baskets that in 
mlany instances are empty from October to 
Mny.—LOwNsMAN. od 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Christmas Roses diseased.—Can you sug- 
gest a remedy for a disease which is destroy- 
ing a fine bed of Christmas Roses? It shows 
itself first as a black spot on the leaves, 
which enlarges and eventually kills the 
foliage. It evidently spreads by Spores. 
Spraying with liver of sulphur has had no 
effect.—A. T. D. 

{irom your description of the disease, and 
without seeing the leaves, we fear your 
plants have fallen a prey to the Hellebore 
leaf-nould fungus ~(Ramularia ITellebori). 
Usually ithe active season of the growth of the 
fungus is during summer, though its worst 
effects do not appear till Jater. <All that ean 
be done now is to collect and burn all the 
affected parts of the plants, removing and 
burning, if possible, 1 inch or so deep of the 
soil about the plants, which is probably full 
of the spores of the fungus. In spring—say 
about May—periodical syringing with sul- 
phide of potassium should be started, and 
if kept up at intervals of two or three weeks 
for some time would . doubtless keep the 
fungus at bay.- One ounce of the sulphide to 
two gallons of -rain-water will be strong 
enough, and care should be exercised 10 wet 
all parts of the plant, the under as well as 
the upper surfaces of the leaves. Vrior to 
adding fresh soil to replace that remoyed, a 
dusting of air-slaked lime should be given.] 

Using arsenate of lead.—I have seen some 
Apple trees this year Jaden with fruit, and 





am told it was owing to spraying with 


arsenate of lead when iin full bloom, as this 
killed the grub; the leaves were clean also. 
Can you tell me the correct treatment for all 
fruit trees with this stuff, and exact time to 
do it? Does it kill vegetables near by? Is 
one application enough?—W. Davins. 

[Arsenate of lead is one of the best reme- 
dies to use for the eradication of caterpillars 
and the Jarvee of the Codlin moth, which at- 
tack the foliage and newly set fruit of Apple 
drees, but we are always careful never 10 
advise the use of this or anything of a 
poisonous nature when vegetables or anything 
required as food are growing either in close 
proximity or beneath the trees. The proper 
quantity of arsenate 40 use as soon as the 
fruit is set is 38 ozs. to ten gallons of water. 
When the fruits are swelling and the foliage 
becomes hardened, from 5 ozs. to 8 ozs. may 
be mixed with the same quantity of water. 
The mixture should always be applied in the 
form of a fine spray, and in case of a bad 
atlack of caterpillars from two to four 
sprayings may be necessary.] A 

The Swift moth.—I enclose a specimen of 
the larvee of some insect for identification. 
These grubs have attacked a bed of Cosmos, 
destroying most of them by eating out the 
stem just above the soil level. I have lost 
several Antirrhinums from the same Cause. 
Will you please tell me how I can prevent 
future attacks.—BUDDLEIA. 

[The grubs sent are the caterpillars of the 
garden Swift moth. They feed on many 
kinds of succulent roots, and often do a con- 
siderable amount of- damage. to Ponies, 
Daffodils, and other flowering. plants. The 
eaterpillars are’ dificult to reach under- 
ground, but all turned up in digging should 
be destroyed. The moths, as they flit at dusk 
in late May and June over flower beds, may 
be eaptured by means of a butterfly net, and 
this is the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with them.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Cucumbers in houses wholly dependent or 
beds of leaves and litter for bottom heat will 
now be waning, and soon cease to bear profit- 
able crops. When they reach this stage the 
best thing is to root_them out and devote! the 
house to something of a more satisfactory 
nature, On the other hand, where bottom 
heat is° furnished by hot-water pipes the 
plants, if healthy, will, with judicious treat- 
ment, continue to bear fruit for some time 
to come, or until those planted to maintain a 
supply throughout the winter come into 
bearing. To this end the plants should be 
renovated as far as possible by the removal 
of exhausted bine and as many of the oldest 
leaves as may be considered advisable. ~This, 
with attention to top-dressing the roots with 
compost of a substantial nature, will induce 
new growths to push out in all directions. 
Careful syringing and damping, in combina- 
tion with occasional feeding, always supply- 
ing root moisture in a tepid condition, will 
carry them on for as long as may be neces- 
sary. 


Late Melons, if the flavour is to be all that 


— c€an be wished for, must now have a steady 


bottom heat of at least 80 degs., and that of 
the house 75 degs. by day, which, augmented 
by a further addition of 10° degs. with sun 
heat, will keep the fruits steadily swelling. 
Watering must be carefully done, particu- 
larly during spells-of dull weather, and the 
same with regard to syringing and damping. 
At the same time-a too arid condition of the 
atmosphere must be guarded against, other- 
wise the foliage will become infested with red 
spider, a pest extremely difficult to cope with 
at this season of the year. Afford stimulants 
as often as is necessary, but avoid over- 
dosing or size in the fruit may be gained at 
the expense of flavour. Be careful not to 
pour water round the stems of the plants, but 
if signs of canker should appear resort at 
once to the lime or charcoal remedy, and 
apply one or the other to the affected por- 
tions. s 
Lettuces of varieties such as Winter White 
and Bath Brown Cos should be pricked out 
“to stand the winter and come in early in 
spring. The vacant portions of borders. be- 
tween alleys and the ‘“ foot’ of walls facing 
east, south, and west, or under hedges facing 
the same points of the compass, answer 
admirably for this purpose, as not only will 
the plants experience the needful amount of 
Shelter, but the soil, owing to mulchings and 


the application of fertilsers to the roots of 


the trees during the Summer, is in just the 
right condition to ensure excellent results. 


~ The plants may be pricked out about 9 inches 


apart each way. When finished, sprinkle the 
fresh-slaked lime, 
and occasionally afterwards if slugs prove 
troublesome. To make doubly sure of having 
a good supply of plants in spring, fill one or 
more cold frames with plants, pricking them 
That. 
the plants may eventually lift with good 
leaf-mould 
with the soil already in the frames. 


Violets in frames.—If not already done the 
_ lifting and transplanting of Violets to frames 
should be no longer delayed. 
_ best when accorded fresh soil to root into, of 
_ which the basis should be good fibrous loam 


They succeed 


and leaf-mould in a sweet condition. Plant 
so that the clumps, which must be lifted with 
good “ balls,’ are close up to the light, and 
give a thorough watering afterwards. Shade 
and keep close for a time, or until they start 


‘rooting afresh, and then afford free ventila- 
tion 


until colder weather sets in. 
4 A.W. 


. 


Midland Counties, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The crop, which 
Was only a moderate one this season, having 
been gathered, the trees will now be cleared 
of all wood that has borne fruit, and super- 
fluous side growths shortened to the basal 
buds, afterwards giving the trees a thorough 
washing with an insecticide. All mulching 
will now be removed so that the sun may the 
better warm the borders containing the roots. 
Point over the surface soil with a fork, and 
if too dry give a soaking of water, which will 
suffice for some time to come, as the days are 
getting shorter and the sun less powerful. It 
is of little use to fork these mulchings into. 
the borders, for after the exposure and rains 
to which they have been subjected they con- 
tain but little nourishment. Most kinds of 
wall trees will soon be in a suitable condition 
for replanting, and advantage should be taken 
of fine weather to do any necessary trans- 
planting or re-arranging. All vacant places 
on walls should be furnished with young, 
healthy trées.. Before planting, the old soil 
should ‘be removed and replaced with fresh 
turfy loam. 1f the soil is of a clayey nature 
very little, if any, manure should be added 
to it, but if it is sandy or gravelly, with a 
porous subsoil, then a moderate proportion of 
well-decayed manure may be mixed with it. 
When planting fruit-trees in heavy land it is 
advisable to plant on mounds, raising a heap 
of soil a little above the ordinary level, but 
when dealing with a gravelly staple, plant in 
4 slight depression, so that the roots may 
obtain all the moisture possible. Irtit-trees 
growing in poor, hungry soils require liberal 
treatment to induce them to make moderate 
srowth, but, as a rule, they fruit freely, the 
wood being usually well ripened, although the 
fruits, as a rule, are on the small side. 


Figs.—The cold and damp weather in the 
summer was not favourable to the growth of 
Figs, the result being that few good fruits 
have been gathered in this locality. The trees 
have now made a considerable amount of 
growth, which needs all the sun and air pos- 
sible to mature it. “All weak and unnecessary 
shoots have beem eut out in order that {hose 
retained may be well exposed to full air and 
sunshine. 


Spring flowers, such-as Polyanthuses, Wall- 
flowers, Myosotis, Aubrietias, ete., should 
also be planted in their permanent quarters 
without delay. The ground is still fairly 
warm, and the plants will quickly become re- 
established, whereas if planting is left till 
late in the autumn the frost finds the ground 
soft and unsettled and the plants tender, so 
that. many are killed. . In all cases plant 
firmly, especially Wallflowers. 





Celery.—It has been found necessa ry to give 
all the Jate plantings a thorough watering, 
and in all cases before earthing-up is done 
care should be taken that the roots are 
thoroughly moistened. Take the earliest op- 
portunity during fine weather to complete the 
earthing-up as soon as possible. There need 
not be much hurry to finally earth-up the 
latest batches, but a small quantity of soil, 
broken up finely, may be placed about the 
plants at intervals of a fortnight. 


Endive is blanched as required. All the 
plants from. late sowings will now be lifted 
and planted in cold frames, allowing the 
plants suflieient space for the growth to°de- 
velop properly. Plants from the latest sow- 
ings of Lettuce in the open will be treated 
similarly. Salads require close” attention 
throughout the winter, or loss from damping 
will occur. Yr; W. G: 
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Scotland. 


Peach-trees on south walls.—When the 
gathering of the crops has been completed a 
look round may be given to te trees in order 
to remove at this time a proportion of the 
older wood. This need only be done, mean- 
time, tentatively, for it is almost impossible 
in some cases to decide what should be re- 
tained and what ought to be removed while 
the trees continue in full leaf. At the same 
time there are generally shoots or branches 
which call for attention or which are, obvi- 
ously, superfluous; and no hesitation neéd be 
felt in dealing with such without delay. Mueh 
now depends upon the weather, in these 
northern latitudes, as to whether the wood 
will ripen satisfactorily or the reverse, and 
without well-ripened wood there cannot be 
good fruit-buds. 





Wall trees generally.—Door crops may more 
often be traced to dryness at the roots, at one 
time of the year or another, than to almost 
any other cause. Therefore it is advisable to 
see that all the roots of wall trees are correct 
as regards moisture. The present season has 
been one in which the rainfall has far ex- 
ceeded the average, and it may be suspected 
that many will rely upon that fact, consider- 
ing that the trees will be well enough sup- 
plied with moisture. In many instances this 
will be so; nevertheless it is advisable, as has 
been said, to make sure. Trees against walls 
may, from local reasons, be insufficiently sup- 
rlied by the rainfall, and such ought to re- 
eeive, at this time, a liberal soaking. The 
soil against-one wall in these gardens, pro- 
tected by a glass coping 24 feet in width, is, T 
have observed, very liable to suffer from dry- 
ness unless the prevailing rain in September 
is from the south-west. 


Cuttings.—The majority of cuttings will 
now, no doubt, have been taken. There still 
remain such things as Pentstemons, Calceo- 
larias, and Tufted Pansies, and while a little 
further delay is of no moment, such delay 
ought not to be a protracted one. No one 
hardly ever; nowadays, takes cuttings of 
Antirrhinums, but where there are a ny special 
favourites in the shape of what may be termed 
“exhibition ’ sorts a .few cuttings will per- 
petuate these for use in the succeeding season, 
The general fancy, however, appears to turn 
now to self-coloured sorts, but there are some 
fine things in striped varieties. 


Bulbs for forcing.—More Hyacinths and 
Tulips are now due to be potted up in order 
to maintain a succession. Year by year if 
becomes more apparent that much better 
effects can be obtained by putting a dozen 
bulbs of Dutch Hyacinths of the same colour 
into a pan commensurate in size to their re- 
quirements, than to pot these bulbs singly into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots. Apart from the economy 
of space the bulbs do equally well and do not 
resent being transferred when in bloom from 
such a receptacle to pots:of any required size. 
Pots and pans alike must be plunged in well- 
weathered cinders or in Cocoa-fibre until the 
roots are active. 


Carnations. — Seedling Carnations now 
ready for potting off from the seed-pan ought 
to be handled without delay. Pots 3 inches 
in diameter will, in most eases, be large 
enough, and after potting is completed the 
plants may be put into a cold frame in which 
they will winter satisfactorily. Watering 
must be done carefully, any excess of mois- 
ture being dangerous. Where layers from old 
plants have rooted satisfactorily they can 
now be placed in their permanent positions; 
less forward layers may be left yet awhile. 
In the case of white and coloured Pinks the 
clumps may be divided and replanted. Given 
ripe stems every piece planted will succeed. 


W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


OcroBER 5ru, 1920. 


Exhibition of British-grown Fruits. 


Tris Society’s twenty-fourth autumn exhibi- 
tion was held on October 5th, and was 
characterised by complete success. That was 
so. whether regarded from the standpoint of 
the excellence of the exhibits or their extent, 
since it was a surprise to many that so com- 
prehensive a collection of fruit was got to- 
eether in a season notoriously unfavourable 
to fruit-growers generally. -We lave seen 
more fruit in the Society’s hall at Vincent 
Square, and in not a few of the classes much 
keener competition. These things, notwith- 
standing, a great exhibition was brought to- 
gether, and from the moment of opening it 
attracted an unusually large and interested 
company of visitors, 

As usual, the trade classes were a pro- 
minent feature, the spaces allowed them ad- 
mittine of the finest Apples, Pears, and other 
fruits being shown to advantage. ‘Lhe single 
dish classes were also well represented and 
contained many fine examples. Grapes we 
have seen both more extensively shown and 
of a higher standard of excellence, and for 
these shortcomings the cost of fuel and 
scarcity of labour are, perhaps, not a little 
responsible. ‘The affiliated Societies’ class 
brought a brisk competition, some fine pro- 
duced being staged. Following are particulars 
of the more important classes, the exigences 
of space precluding a detailed report. 

The class arranged for affiliated Societies, 
for which the first prize is a Challenge Cup 
given by the parent Society, brought four col- 
lections. For twelve dishes of Apples (six of 
cooking and six dessert) and six disheS of 
dessert Pears (six fruits to.a dish throughout 
were required), the Challenge Cup was 
awarded to the Bast Anglian Horticultural 
Club for large fruits in some instances (Pears 
particularly), though neither these nor the 
Apples did we consider to have reached the 
porder-line of high-class produce. such 
dessert Apples as Worcester VPearmain, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Allington Pippin, and 
Cox’s, four of the six dishes staged, were 
second-rate fruits, and in the single dish 
classes none would have excelled. <A like re- 
mark applies to the majority of the cooking 
Apples. The Pears were large throughou! 
the varieties Charles Hrnest, Conference, 
Marie Benoist, Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Beurré Hardy being — noted. 
The Wallington Amateur Gardeners’ Society 
was placed second, though in the opinion of 
many the fruits shown approximated to the 
ideal throughout, and therefore merited the 
lending award, Complete uniformity pre- 
vailed throughout, the whole collection, in our 
opinion, a model of what such an exhibit 
ould be, colour beauty, finish, and perfect 
‘leanness being remarked. For a collection 
of ripe dessert fruit. grown under glass or 
otherwise one only staged, Mr.. J. Shelton 
(gardener to -Lord Hillingdon, Sevenoaks) 
being awarded first prize. In the Grape 
classes Lord Hillingdon’s gardener was highly 
successful, securing first prize for the twelve 
bunches (six varieties), in which Mrs, Pear- 
son, Madrestield Court, Museat of Alexandria, 
Mrs. Pince, Museat Hambro’, and Black 
Hamburgh were shown, Mr.G. Miller, Radlett, 
being second. Mr. Shelton also excelled in 
the classes respectively for Black Hamburgh, 
Mrs. Pince, Alicante, and Madresfield Court 
(two bunches being required in each). Tor 
Prince of Wales, Mr. G. Mayer, Whistler’s 
Wood, Woldingham (gardener, Mr. —W. 
Sayers), took first with splendid bunches, Sir 
Bernard Greenwell, Bart., Caterham  (gar- 
dener, Mr. W. Lintott), being second. Mr. 
W. Sayers also excelled in the any Pine r black 
Grape class, staging Lady Downe’s Seedling 
admirably. Mr. J. Lock, Oatlands Lodge, 
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Weybridge, had an excellent pair of Muscat 
of Alexandria, and took first prize against 
six competitors. For any other white Grape 
Mr. 'T. Pateman (gardener fo Mr. C. A. Cain) 
put up Lady Hutt, Mr. Shelton having Mrs. 
Pearson, the prizes going in that order. 
NURSERYMEN ONLY. 

In the large class (the table space allowed, 
30 feet run by 6 feet) Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, secured the Gold Medai with 
a magnificent collection of fruits, 125 dishes 
peing staged mostly in handsome groups. Of 
late dessert sorts not usually seen Ontario, 
Wagener, and Orleans Reinette were noted; 
of others Egremont Russet, Cox’s Orange, 
Allington Pippin, and Christmas Pearmain. 
Generally such Apples as Blenheim, Bismarck, 
Lord Derby, Grenadier, Encore (most prolitic 
sort), Sanspareil, Crimson Bramley, Rival, 
Royal Jubilee, Tower of Glamis, and Pea 1S: 
cood’s Nonsuch were excellent. Such Pears, 
too. as Conference, Doyenne du Comice, Emile 
d’Heyst, Beurré Alexandre Lucas, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Directeur Hardy were very fine. 
Messrs. W. Seabrook, Chelmsford, who were 
second, arranged 122 dishes of excelent fruits, 
cooking Apples and Pears particularly. he 
smaller class, with a table space of 20 feet 
run by 6 feet, brought fodr collections, the 
whole of them and the two larger ones aboyve- 


named an exhibition alone. ~ Tn this the Barn-_ 


ham Nurseries, Ltd., Sussex, won the Gold 
Medal, their Apples a particularly good Job 
Golden Spire and Bismarek were admirably 
displayed, the Queen, DBen’s Red, Rival, 
Ribston Pippin, Barnack ‘Beauty, Cox’s 
Orange, Coronation, Bramley’s Seediing, and 
Crimson Bramley being also fine. Mr. KH. J, 
Parsons, Worcester, and Messrs. Bide, Farn- 
him, each gained a Hoge Memorial Medal, 
Messrs. “Spooner. receiving | a. Silver-gilt 
Banksian Medak In the market growers’ 
class’ for twelve baskets of cooking and 
dessert Apples there was only one exhibitor, 
Lt.-Col. H. Lumley Webb, Upehureh, Isent; 
his produce being excellent, Bismarck, King 
of Pippins, Bramley’s Seedling, Tower of 
Glamis, Mere de Mennge, Lane’s ~Prince 
Albert, Cox’s Orange, Rival, and Lord Derby 


being shown among others: The fruits were : 


shown in ‘‘ baby’? or Grape baskets, and were 
seen to advantage. At some former shows 
the finest produce in the exhibition has been 
found in this class, which is also a Suide to 
the best and most profitable sorts favoured 
by market men. In the class for amateui's 
for twenty-four dishes of “Apples (sixteen 
cooking and eight dessert) Mr. P.> Pateman 
(gardener to Mi. C. A. Cain) carried off first 
prize with an admirable lot of fruits. This 
exhibitor alone staged in the class for thirty 
dishes of hardy fruits grown entirely in the 
open, and gained the premier award. In that 
for twelve dishes of Apples (eight cooking and 
four dessert) five competitors staged, premier 
honours being secured by Mr. R. Staward, 
Panshanger, for a goodly assortment -in whie} 
Warner’s King, Gascoigne’s- Searlet, Dis. 
marek, Charles Ross, Rival, and Rey. W. 
Wilks were noted. Mr. G. Miller, Radleit 
(J. Kidd, gardener), was a good second. 

In the non-competing section the splendid 
collection of Grapes from the Ilrorth Vineyard, 
Kippen, call for mention, baby baskets of 
Gros Colman, Museat of Alexandria, Diamond 
Jubilee, Golden Queen, and Alnwick Seedling 
being remarked among others. The Guild- 
ford Fruit Farm, London Rond; Guildford, 
staged a eollection of leading sorts, cooking 
and dessert, to demonstrate their method of 
grading and packing. Mi. J.-C. Allgrove 
Langley, Slough, exhibited-on behalf of Mrs. 
Cicelia Sauer, Merlawe Abbey, Bourne End, 
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a fruit of Rey. W. Wilks Apple we eighing 1 lb. 
12 ozs. taken from a tree supplied by Mr. 
Allgrove and ‘planted in March last. The 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal awarded it estab- 
lishes a record award for a single specimen 
fruit. Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, 
were showing their new dessert, Apple, Lax- 
fon’s Superb (Cox’s Orange Pippin x Wyken 
Pippin); in convincing style. No new dessert 
Apple is fuller of promise as befits a child of 
sueh distinguished parentage. Mr. J. J. 
Kottle showed: his new. VPerpetual-fruiting 
Raspberry Lloyd George, the branches, even 
at this late season, laden with fruits in vary- + | 
ing stages of ripening. 


October and the Birds. 


In former notes to GARDENING concerning 
birds and the garden I have pointed out that, 
in this part of the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, 
the observer of bird life has, from the great 
muubers of birds represented, a unique dp- 
portunity of studying their ways and their 
coming and going. Birds, of course, do not 
sing at all seasons, and-in August and Sep- 
tember scareely ia note is to be heard save by 
the practised ear.” The pipe of the robin, the 
distinet but low note of a stray wren, or that, 
occasionally, of a yellow-hammer are all that 
may be looked for. The bold note of the 
blackbird and the mellow Song of the thrush 
are absent. The finches are silent, and should 
any of the warblers by chance be heard, its 
note is, it always seems to me, the note of a 5] 
bird with a grievance. The sparrow Scolds ~ 
no more, and when a cock-sparrow, usually 
self-assertive and cenfident, is-seen, he ap- 
pears to be listless, bored, and apologetic. 
Bird observers know why this is so. After — 
their hard work in rearing one or more =| 
broods in the course of the summer the birds — | 
ave exhausted, and Nature calls for a rest. ~ 
Then, too, this is the moulting seas always 
a sickly and. listless time with. birds: ~A 
third, and perhaps the chief, reason for the 
silence in the garden is that we are in the 
midst of “the autumn migration. Our own 
summer birds have passed south, and. their 
places are temporarily filled by thdse from 
further north. These are restless and | 
excited; they do not settle, nor do they, save. 
as stray specimens, stay with us long. The 
swifts have departed for another year.. A 
fortnight ago they began to collect in floeks 
of from forty te eighty, and their twittering 
at times, suggested that they were arranging — 
the date of departure and the route to be 
followed. This morning not a swift’ was to’ 
be seen. ‘They have flown southward. — . — 

Balmae, W. McG. 











BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


‘ “hi 
Aeronautics. Accidents by Air and] 
tail? > and The Work of Sir Charles ©} 

Wakefield, Bart.” =| 
The Cabinet Maker.—* The Decoration of~ 
Furniture: ~ It: -Mouldings” ;~- “ Electrica | 
Lighting of Shop Windows’: and Annual > 
Congress of the Textile Institute. } 
The Chemical Age.—* Structure Symboks” | 
of Organic Compounds and Radicals,” by — | 
Ingo W. D. Hackh : and Chemical Traders” 
Views on the New Imports Bill. = =| 
Farm and Home.—hincoln Tractor Trial 
Report; ‘* How to Increase our Flocks,’ 
Ky. W.-“Liloyd5*-and =“ Geatlings “in 
Autumn,’’sby J. ™, Bird. 
Ways and Means.—* Pinane ial Instability — 
and Eree ‘Frade,’ by Sir “George She 
“The German Works Cowuneil Act, 1920,” by 
William Wallace ; and ‘* Organisation of cee 
Woollen and Worsted Trade in the West of 
Scotland,’ by Donald Currie. ~ 
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; my plate’s 
empty!” 
pty!” | 
There’s no pudding | 
left on the plate when 
if is served with Bird’s 
g Custard as hot sauce. 

You can have no better 
sauce for a boiled or steamed 
pudding; and BIRD'S, so 

. cream-like and exquisite in 
flavor, is made in a moment. 
7 = Owes its superiority to the rare good quality of its 
y _ ingredients, and to distinct methods of manufacture, 
S It should be a mother’s care to see that she really gets Bird’s 
3 Custard. Millions of mothers take this care each week, knowing 
. that BIRD’S adds 25% nutriment to the milk with which it 
. is prepared. 
Responsibility for Purity. 
5 We take this upon ourselves. We guarantee that 
¢ : BIRD'S is “the Pure Custard,”’ and we make it only 
of the finest quality ingredients that money can buy. 

; Gr pet rnt Snares 
i ce C16 
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AUTO - SHREDS — The King of Fumigants. 


‘ i h 1 
- io bute SHR Los Certain death to all Insect pests 
. 
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FLOWER BUCKET. | 


PATENT No. 114505. 


infesting plants under glass, 
The only Fumigant recognised 






ss Ge kill Leaf Mini M t, 

“ YS Wiel we ene teeta, Sheet zinc with detachable bottom. 3 
7 v4 No.1 box, sufficient for 10,000 Sun heat and moisture conserved, resulting in quicker § 
ie 'y cubic feet, 46 each; double 


growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of labour in Watering § 
of over 50 per cent. Write for details to 


THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 







Strength for tender and ordi- 
nary plants. No. 2 box, suffi- 
cient for 10,000 cubic feet, 3,6 
each ; for ordinary plants only, 
No. 3 box, sufficient for 1,000 
feet, 9d. each. No. 4 bor, 
sufficient for 2,500 feet, 1/3 
each ; double strength for tender 
and ordinary planta. 








IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS. 
aR ete lteiialetieath hee 


Cotton Netting small Mesh, suitable for Seed Beds, 
Poultry Kuns, aud Tennis Borders. 





x Original Patentees :— a yds. by lyd. .. a9 | a yds. ure yds... +e 
REESE W. DARLINGTON & SONS, ' Carriage Pakds, Uash with’ Order 

‘ fo Rigs EET anne Ltd..: Ani any Length or Width ean be supplied. 
q BURNS ON THE GCROU oe 


If Lines at Top and Bottom add 14, per Lineal yard. . 
6 tb. Parcels odd lengths, tor Bush Protection, 4s, Gd, 


4 NO APPARATUS REQUIRED Hackney, London, N.E. 8. 
= J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 


a SS SSC 


- Greenhouse 

HEATING APPARATUS ‘sis:’ Bite: 
—s Fittings Coils,- 
B ; &c. Illnst-ated List f. eo. 


: Thos, Je avons, Silver St, Works, Silver End, Brigrley Hill, 


ary 5 : 
EACH’S CURTAINS. Direct from Makers. 
Charming selecti » s, Linenr, Down Q ults, Rugs, Blankets, 
Ifosiery, Underwear. ''he Weave that Wears. Price List fr.e 
—8. PHACH & SONS, 1:7, The Loome, Nottingham. 








“Nothing Better” 


is the verdict of a very large 
number of people who have 
Proved by experience the great 
value of Beecham’s Pills in restor- 
ing and establishing the general 
health. When the stomach is 
upset, the bowels irregular or the 
liver sluggish, you will find 
nothing better than a course of 
this deservedly popular medicine. 
Taken in accordance with the 
directions, it exercises a cleansing 
and stimulating effect upon the 
various organs, purifying the blood 
and improving the tone of the 
whole system. There is a very 
large number of ailments directly 
or indirectly due to disturbance of 
the digestive functions and it is 
for this reason that one of the 
best things to do when you are 
fecling at all below paris to renew 
your vigour with the world 
famous tonic corrective, 
a 


Beecham’s 
Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
{n boxes, labelled I[s-3d and 3s-Od, 








ILLUSTRATED LIST. 2°37 
Best Material, Workmanship, and 
Prompt Dispatch. 

, GREENHOUSES, 


Forcing Houses, Conservatories, 
Vineries, Cucumber Frames, Ifeating 
Apparatus, ete., ete. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


I. cubators, Foster Mothers, Rearers, 
Ifouses, Runs, Iurdles, Coops; Nest 








Boxes, Troughs, Kennels, Barrows, 





ete., etc. 
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WOOD, IRON, & ASBESTOS 
BUILDINGS. 


Dwellings, Bungalows, Stables, 
Motor Car Ilouses, Pavilions, 
Workshops, Offices, Stoves, 
ete., ete. 





RUSTIC WORK 
Gf cvery Description. 


Ifouses, Arches, Bridges, Pergolas, 
Seats, ete., ete. 





G. Wz. nti ES Ss, 
Herne Ril, London, S.E, 
Props.—The Portable Bungalow Co., Lid. 
Sma ETT 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
KENNELS, RUST!C ARCHES, &c., 
GREENHOUSES, 

GARDEN FRAMES, LIGHTS,! &c. 
POULTRY APPLIANCES, &c. 
Quick Dlivery—Good Value—Estimates Free. 
Ww. =F. COOPER & Son 
No connection with any other firm), 
Malham Works, Malham Rd., Forest Hill, SE.23. 
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GARDENERS’ HANDS. 

Tho harsh ¢ ffects of l'me, soil, and wind prevented by using 
PLANO. Tablets, 3d. fronrChemists, or 4d., po3t free. 
M(LNER’S CHEMICAL CO, LIVERPOOL. 
G4 RDEN ORNAMENTS. —A new Booklet CYS) 

thowing Wird Baths, Sundials, Vases, and Orazy Paving 


sent-free.—SANDERS & CO, Cra‘tsmen, 365, Eustou-10ad, 
N.W. 1. Unique Weather Vanes a epeciality. 
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BEES. 


A Salutary Lesson. 

Most beekeepers, I think I may safely say, 
have learnt the most important lessons by 
experience—sad and otherwise. The truth of 
the Latin saying Yaperientia docet was never 
more forcibly nor more sadly illustrated than 
in 1 case whieh L personally came across quite 
recently. The case also forcibly illustrates 
the care we should take in soliciting the help 
of non-beekeepers, however sincere their pro- 
mises to fulfil our every instruction, and how- 
ever trustworthy we may consider them in 
their ordinary affairs. They do not under- 
stand bees, and therefore they imagine our 
instructions to be toe precise and too pat+ 
ticular. A nucleus had been housed a dis- 
tance of five or six miles away from the other 
hives of its owner, in the orchard of a friend. 
This was done to avoid the risk of infection 
to the nucleus, supposing the main stocks (of 
the previous year) had gone down under 
“TT. of W.’ The nucleus was a Government 
one, with fertile queens all complete. It was 
successfully wintered and brood was coming 
on capitally. New combs were given, and 
everything was splendidly in order. As the 
summer was here—summer so-called—it was 
expected that the bees would be able to col- 
lect enough food for themselves. The owner 
wanted to save himself many journeys. So 
supposing nectar should prove scarce, “as 
actually happened, very careful request was 
made that if on any sunny, warm day the 
bees were not seen to be flying in large nun- 
bers, or if there was the faintest shadow of 
n doubt about it, word was to be sent instanter 
to the owner. eThe non-beekeeper promised 
faithfully ‘‘ It would be no trouble,” ‘‘ I quite 
understand,’’ ‘‘I won’t fail, believe me,’” and 
so forth. Alack-a-day. No word came. ‘he 
weather not being at all propitious, as we 
know, the owner grew anxious and went to 
see his bees. They were all dead except i 
most insignificant few. He had been trusting 
to a bruised reed. ‘Lhe friend, of course, was 
sorry. Though he had not actually seen 
them about, he thought that they were sure 
to be all right, because it was summer time. 
** Never again,’? said the owner, but that re- 
solve could not restore the bees. It was 4 
serious loss. 

I recollect an experience of my own in my 
early bee-keeping days which taught me a 
lesson I shall never forget. I had fetched a 
swarm ona very hot day. On arriving home 
I did the correct *‘ book ’’ thing, viz., propped 
the skep well up, canvas-covered mouth down- 
wards, intending to hive the swarm at sunset. 
Sunset arrived, but the Swarm had ‘gone 
West’? with the sun. I always hived a trans- 
ported swarm directly on arriving home with 
it ever afterwards. The risk of suffocation is 
too great on a sultry day. 

Some people at this season (October) con- 
tract the brood nest if the stock be a strong 
one, 7.e., On six or seven combs at least. I 
myself haye never done so, firstly because I 
do not like exposing the brood-chamber when 
summer has departed and after autumn feed- 
ing, and secondly because I think it quite un- 
necessary. The bees’ own combs are. there, 
even if untenanted, ready for use just exactly 
When they are wanted. Should the following 
spring be an early one the queen will begin 
ovipositing, and the bee master can co-operate, 
by spring stimulation, without any disturb- 
ance of the hive. Of all things I discourage 
and disapprove of it is an avoidable disturb- 
ance of the bees in their house. 

Winter passages -may be provided when 
autumn syrup feeding is concluded, which it 
should be by the end of September. This aid 
to the bees is simply effected by laying strips 
of wood 3 inch or 1 inch thick and 2 inches 
apart crosswise along the tops of the frames 
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beneath the first (or-bottom) quilt. This en- 
ables the occupants to travel to the different 
combs without descending into the lower and 
eolder part of the brood-chamber. Candy 
may be put on just the same, of course, as a 
precaution against famine, supposing the 
owner is doubtful about the quantity of syrup, 
plus honey, in that chamber. Beekeepers 
with gardens will also put their Crocuses and 
other pollen-producing bulbs in in good time. 
13-2 te EL: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Removing Roses (//.).—At any time after 
the middle of October Roses may be trans- 
planted, the earlier the better, as they are 
then enabled to make new roots ere winter is 
upon us. You would find one of the rambling 
Roses very suitable to cover the north front 
of your house. ~ Félicité-Perpetue (white 
Cluster, very lovely and very vigorous), Flora 
(beautiful shell-pink), . Crimson Rampblee 
(bright crimson), and Gloire de Dijon (cream) 
would do admirably. You will need to have 
the border trenched and manured before 
planting. Put in a plant or plants on their 
own roots, if possible to procure them. 

Blue African Lily (.7. /.):—The best time of 
the year to divide your Blue African Tily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus) is towards the 
latter part of March or early in April. A mix- 
ture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, or, better still, leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure mixed together, with the 
addition of some good fibrous loam, will suit 
it well. If ‘will be impossible to disentangle 
the roots without bruising them considerably, 
hence your better way will be to cut through 
the mass, keeping as far from the shoots as 
you ean. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving a Yew (J/. /. Kelsall).—You can 
move the Yew at any time now when the 
weather is open. It would have been ad- 
visable to Wave prepared it for lifting last 
year by taking out a trench on both sides and 
filling, in with some good soil to encourage 
fresh roots. If you, however, decide to move 


Jit without this precaution you will have to 


tuke great care as to seeing that it does not 
get dry at the roots. It would be advisable 
also after planting to give a heavy mulching 
of some rotten manure so as*to retain the 
moisture. If is impossible to name the. cone 
you refer to without seeing it. 

FRUIT. 

Watering wall fruit-trees (7'.).—It is rather 
late to think about watering fruit-trees on 
walls when the fruits ave colouring, as then 
a sudden access of water is apt to cause 
cracking or destruction of flavour. Sut if 
you will give your trees a thorough soaking 
of water as soon as the crop is off you may 
do them great good. Fruit-buds for next, year 
often fail to mature through lack of moisture 
in the autumn. The best time to give wall 
trees liberal waterings is when the fruits are 
green and swelling; then an occasional soak- 
ing through a mulch of long-manure does 
great good. ‘ 4 

Peaches, etc. (Y.).—It is not possible to 
hame such a-mildewed and small fruit as is 
the Peach sent. It is very doubtful whether 
you will get a single fruit to ripen fit for 
eating. Probably you have far too many 


fruits on the trees. very affected fruit. 


should-be gathered and destroyed, and the 
trees freely sprayed or syringed with Bor- 
deaux mixture, sulphate of copper and line, 
at least twice. Also the roots need to be 
lifted. in the winter, and be replanted more 
Shallow in fresh soil, the tree being, later hard 
pruned. That the roots are in sour soil is the 
chief cause of the fungoid attacks on the 
fruits, If, as we infer, the tree is not on a 
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wall, but a standard in the open, we fear you 
may look for good Peaches from it in yain, as 
they rarely ripen away from a wall. 
Wall-trained Plum-trees (|!’. |V’.).—If you 
want cooking Plums, plant on east and west 
walls: Rivers’. Early Prolific, Czar, Pond’s 
Seedting, Victoria, and Arehduke, and a Vic- 
foria on the north also. If you prefer dessert 
Plums, plant on east and west walls Dennis- 
ton’s Superb, Jefferson's, Green Guage, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop. -; Also plant one of the 
latter on the north wall to furnish late fruits, 
as they often ripen admirably in such a posi- 
tion. These are all first-class varieties. 
Renovating fruit garden (7).).— You may 
commence to. prune your Red and White 
Currant bushes at once, cutting the Summer 
erowths hard back to about two leaves, They 
do not fruit on the young wood. In the case 
of the Black Currants, thin out old branches 
and save young ones, just shortening back a | 
little any that have long shoots. Gooseberries 
“nay be cut so soon as the leaves have fallen, 
thinning out branches where too thick, saying — | 
all the strongest summer shoots possible, and} 
shortening them back one-third. Apple-trees 
may be pruned also so soon as the leaves fall | 
or during the winter, as tinte.permits. Rather | 
thin out branches than tut hard back summer | 
shoots, but those may be just, shortened a 
little. Clear out all old Raspberry-canes. and | 
thin out the young ones. Leave Roses until | 
{he spring. You will do well to have the | 
ground thoreughly cleaned after, pruning is 
done, lightly forking in a good dressing of 


manure amongst the trees and bushes. 
VEGETABLES. 


Cucumber leaves withering (S.).—The | 
leaves of the Cucumber wither, we think, . | 
through being scalded. This might have oc- 
curred through the frame or pit being full 
of hot steam. It is, however, more likely to 
happen through the house or-frame being 
over-heated by the action of the sun before 
any air was given. At this time of year the 
leaves of Cucumbers are liable to get sealded | 
by the sudden appearance of the sun after — 
two or three days’ dull weather, unless the 
cultivator is on the alert, and either places a 
thin. shade on the glass, or ventilates sufli- 
ciently to keep down the temperature to a 
safe point. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A poor lawn (C. /?.).—If the bare places — | 
are so. large as you Say, your best course 
will be to stir them 2 inches or 8 inches 
deep with a -steel fork, then top-dress 
with any fine soil you can obtain, and sow 
good lawn Grass seed at once. Mention to 
your seedsinan the nature of your soil. Sow — 
the Grass seed a little thicker on the bare 
places, and thinly where the Graiss is fairly | 
good. Well rake in the seed, then give a} 
heavy rolling. Birds must be kept from eat- | 
ing the seed.- So soon as growth is good, 
dress with sulphate of anmumonia at the rate | 
of 13 Ib. per rod. Have it very finely broken | 
first. It soon washes in. Roll the Jawn fre-7 | 
quently. Mow first with a scythe, then later— | 
with the lawn-mower. 





SHORT REPLIES. “| 





R. Gordon.—We fear thereis nothing short — 
of removing the glass to get md of the dirt | 
that accumulates where the panes lap one @ver- 
the other. The only likely way would be to” | 
use. a very thin piece of steel between ‘the | 
laps, and in this way gradually loosen the7 
dirt, and then wash it out. IT. Souden.—_ 
The Ribbon. Grass is quite hardy, and #s in no 


; ‘ : — | 
need of protection during the winter. W..ae 














clean and growing freely, then you may, with 
every Chance of success, head them down and} 
regraft them. If you are not allowed to do” 
this, then you might try what effect the addi- 
tion of good soil and a mulch of rotten— 
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Founded by W. Robinsoa, Author of “‘ The Boglish Flower Garden."’ Hin 
_ INDEX.—IIlustrations in Capitals. ? 
Aconitum Fischeri ... 592 Chrysanthemum Pier- | Forcing, early ... ++ 601 | Jasminum beesianum 592 | Orchard blanning and | Roses, among the Pry trek? At 
Allotments, autumn ||  cy’s Seedling... — ... 592, Fuchsias, hardy, for : blanting . «+ 600 | Rudbeckia spectosa ... 592 ou ae 
workin... - - 596 | Chrysanthemums: flowerbeds ...  ... 599 | Kniphofias in winter 309 Orchid, Lady's Slipper 592 By 4 
Anemonejaponica ... 599 | Treatment when un- Orchids, growing +» 593 | Strawberry’ The Lax- hi ; 
Anemone Regeliana ...591 | derglass 7 «+ 999 | Gaslimeand club ... 600 LALIO - CATTLEYA tontan ... $s san GOD | 
Artichokes, Globe... 601 eae Ree Ae at GhA Air ee 592 Mane ene a6 Pea and Bean sticks Swect Williams sos 598 2 
Bees: Government and Cinquefotl, a pretty— VENSIS. AMERICA 597 Lonicera nitida we 592 Be pikes Wey Oavitheats 5% | Tibouchina seni- i 
diseases ofbees_ .,. 602| Potentilla Hopwood- Grape ripening and Luculia, the fragrant 591 | Gry 8 Centen- 596|| ,.decandra — ssa, 594 ists 
Brussels Sprouts, back- FANG ee S501 coping ... : ws. 600 : Re st oo | Trees, clipped dee 592 D4 
ward... oe «+ 596 | Clover; Bush +. 992 | Grapes, wasps destroy. Maiden's Wreath, the Biveiieun, i 399 i Lf 
Buddleia aC rO- Crinums and Agapan- ing sant sf! ined py ose 00) biak : 591 | Pi ne 3, tender ... |. 594 | Vancouver, notes from 591 4 } 
“stachya yunnanensis 591 thuses at St. Mary's Green woodpecker and a ees 4 Senng? eee oH one Vegetable garden, win- . ; 
Bulbs jor early fovting 594 Tele 591 earwigs 600 Myrtle, the Grape «. 994 | Potatoes, export of, to td tooxde eee 595 | 
: =e i The ny ids cet Holland ‘ ees 592 > : ; : 
BE git : n j ; ~~ | Vegetable Marrows on i 
Carrots .. . «. 601 | Bscallonia exoniensis 592 Hydrangeas... _... 601 | Nerine Bowdeni wee 592 Raila n'y ee sy res elevated beds... _... 596 4 
Cattleya Triane 26993 Hypericum olympicum ceeding the plants ..,. Vines, pot... eee 601 | 
Ceanothus Gloire de Ferns, hardy, in pots 593 var, citrinum «391 | Ginothera  fruticosa \ 
Versailles in S.W. Ferns. top-dressing ... 595 ey var. riparia ... «- SIL | Rhubarb from seed ... 596 | Week's work, the «-- 601 Rigi] 
Scotland Socks . 592 | Flowers, autumn --- 597 ) Ibert#s pinnata ... --- 592} Oleaster +. 592 | ROSH MABEL MORSE 595 | Work, current. ... «+. 596 j ; 
; border were less striking than  usual-- i 
Notes from Vanco uver the inclement weather having been un- : 
' oo bg suitable for these. Growth, » however, ap- } 
WuatT surprised me most in my journey by associated with the history of the tribe and Peared to be as vigorous as ever.—W. McG., : 


the Canadian Pacific Railway from Montreal 
to Vancouver was the immense stretches of 
woodlands, size of the trees, and reckless 
waste of timber. Thousands of miles of 
forest land, much of which had at one time 
been burned over, leaving great, gaunt, 
Dlackened sticks that rise a hundred feet 
above the natural undergrowth, are every- 
where to-be seen, particularly on the slopes 
and canyons of the mighty Rockies. Not, 
however, till we got. in sight of Vancouver 


_ were the biggest trees to be seen, where speci- 


mens of the giant Thuja (T. plicata), called 
“ Cedar”? by the Canadians, and Douglas 
‘Fir, upwards of 200 feet in height and 20 feet 
in diameter of stem, were occasionally met 
With. Stanley Park, near which I am stay- 
ing, is a virgin forest some 1,000 acres in 


“extent, and contains some wonderful trees 


and a rich yndergrowth of interesting plants, 
including the Twin-flower (Linnea), Bunch- 
berry (Cornus canadensis), white mountain 
Rhododendron (albiflorum), woolly Labrador 
Tea (Ledum), three: kinds of Spirzea, Salmon- 
berry (Rubus nutkanus), and hosts of other 
beautiful flowering shrubs and plants. Often 
in England have I paid 3s. 6d. for a 38-inch 
potful of the Northern Twin-flower, but here 
every old, rotten log and open patch of wood- 
land are carpeted with the neat evergreen 
foliage of this wonderful plant, and flowers 
in abundance. The Bunchberry is highly 
ornamental with its bunches of bright searlet 


berries and neat habit of growth. Curiosity 


tempted me to estimate roughly the quantity 
of timber on a given space of ground, and 
here are the figures :—Piece of ground 30 
yards by 12 yards contained nine Douglas irs 


and four Thujas, the average girth of which 


at 3 feet was 19 feet and the cubic contents. 
were estimated at 10,400 feet. -I measured the 


stem of a dead Thuja and found the girth at 


a yard up to be 55 feet 7 inches, and a Hemm- 
(Thuja) 47 fect. Three days,in suc- 
cession. T visited this wood, but the quiet and 


solitude, for there is a great want of animal 


and bird life, are almost unbearable, while the 


thought constantly flashed over my mind how 
_ insignificant in comparison were the trees of 


the old country. A Scotchman sitting ow a 


~ stump hard by ventured to remark that he 
_ Was “fair dumbfoundered by the size of the 
_ trees,” a rémark with which I quite agreed. 
‘The weirdly-carved ‘““Potempobs ’’ that may 
be seen in the quaint Indian villages around 


here are virtually the ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ of 
the Indian tribes, and represent events closely 


we 























stories of the deeds of braves that have been 
handed down from one generation to another. 
One of the largest is cut out of a giant Thuja 
that stands fully 80 feet high on which are 
carved in a beautiful though grotesque man- 
ner the heads of birds with immense beaks, 
plants, sky and land scenes, and numerous 
eye-shaped carvings to fill up the intervening 
spaces, A. D. WEBSTER. 





Part of a group of Lilium Martagon 
album. (See page 598.) 


- Notes of the Week. 


Crinums and Agapanthuses at St. Mary’s 
Is!e.—The Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle enjoy 
more than a local reputation, and grown in a 
long, narrow border sheltered by a conserva- 
tory the plants increase freely and bloom 
abundantly in most years. The cold; -wet, 
sunless summer has, this Season, affected 
them rather adversely, for while, on the oe- 
casion of a recent visit I found plenty of 
blooms, these were much less showy than 
usual, Agapanthuses grown in the same 
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Anemone Regeliana.—On visiting Kew the 
other day I found this Windflower in bloom. 
It is of the Pasque-flower type, the blooms 
rich purple and borne on stems a foot in 
length, the leaves finely divided and of less 
substance than in the, old and well-known 
species.—E.. MARKHAM. ; 
Hypericum -olympicum var. citrinum.— ae 
Under the above name I recently saw this | 
choice plant in bloom, the slender growths and 
leaves of a glaucous hue, each shoot termi- 
nated by a citron-yellow flower about 2 inches 
across. Its bluish appearance is its greatest 4 
charm, and it is worth a choice spot in the 
rock garden, it being scarcely robust enough 
for the open border.—M. S. 
A pretty Cinquefoil, Potentilia Hopwood- 
iana.—This very~distinet and pretty Cinque~ 
foil, with its single flowers of a rosy-bulf 
colour, is useful for large rock gardens and : 
grouping in the foreground of hardy flower att 
borders. The flowers are borne on 2-foot } 
stems during July, August, and September, 
when they add a pleasing touch of soft colour : 
very welcome in the autumn days... M. vs 
Buddleia macrostachya yunnanensis.—- 
This is a very striking shrub, especially wher 
in bloom, the whole bush covered with a “a 
silvery-white woolly tomentum, the underside 4 
of the handsome leaves and leading shoots | 
absolutely white with this woolly-like deposit. 
The fragrant flowers are. borne after the 
manner and size of those of the B. variabilis 
type, but in colour a delicate shade of mauve - 
with a small yellow centre.—M. G. M. , 
The pink Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa appen- 
diculata).—The white Bridal Wreath, usually 
stown as a greenhouse plant, is generally 
known and deservedly appreciated. The less 
met with F. appendiculata is equally worthy 
of attention, and, being quite hardy, jis well 
adapted for use in the hardy border, ‘The 
flowers are of a very attractive shade of pink, 
and these are stemless, . the free-flowering 
spikes attaining to a height of almost 2 feet. 
Cnothera fruticosa var. riparia.—This is 
a charming little perennial Evening Primrose, 
Which I lately saw in bloom on the 
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rock gar- a 


den in the Lindfield Nurseries. The graceful 1a 
habit and lanceolate leaves, surmounted by ; 
numbers of small yellow flowers, render this : 
plant very desirable for la rge, flat spaces on : 
the rock garden, as an edging, or for other. a 
positions, such as a groundwork to taller +? 





things. It grows little more than 12 inehes 
high.—M. G.-M, 
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Jasminum beesianum. — This Jasmine 
seems to be making its way slowly into gar- 
dens. So far as I can learn it bas proved 
hardy wherever tried in this-country, even 
pretty well north of the Tweed. It is of free- 
erowing habit and may be used in places 
where the Sweet-scented Jasminum officinale 
lis red flowers are borne even on 
quite small plants. It seems to be one of the 
really hardy introductions of recent years 
from Chinn. Plants can be had in pots and 
can be planted out at almost any time if the 
balls of soil are not too much disturbed.—- 
S. A. 


Lonicera nitida.—Small plants of this 
Lonicera look so dwarf and compact that it 
is difficult to realise that this species wilt 
eventually attain a height of 6 feet or 8 feet 
It has, indeed, been recommended for making 
an ornamental hedge, and has, I believe, been 
so employed in a few places with quite suc- 
cessful results. It has. very neat, small, 
glossy leaves, and when of some size bears 
small, creamy-white,, fragrant flowers. I 
have seen. it in several rock gardens and have 
tried it in my own, and, as it stands cutting 
back well, it can be used to furnish the larger 
rock gardens. It comes from China.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Rudbeckia speciosa.—Dwarf, showy, and 
compact, and producing quantities of blossom 
at about 2 feet high, this is a most serviceable 
plant for grouping in various parts of the 
garden. It is_in some respects the finest 
member of the Cone-flower family, being so 


does well 


hardy and free-flowering. ‘The golden ray 
florets surrounding the black cone in. the 


centre are effective, and for cutting it is 
always highly esteemed. Another feature of 
the plant is its well-furnished habit of growth, 
the plant spreading out into handsome tufts. 
For grouping on a large scale it is among the 
most desirable plants that could be nained. 

—— Among the numerous golden-flowered 
Composites of autumn, and which have 
been greatly increased in numbers within re- 
cent years, Rudbeckia speciosa, sometimes 
called R. Newmani, remains a_ general 
favourite. It grows about 2 feet high = in 
moderately rich soil. It is still one of the 
best of the Cone-flowers and should not be 
omitted from any garden professing to have 
a collection of the best border autumnal 
flowers. It blooms for a long time, and calls 
for no special cultural treatment. It will. 
however, respond to well-manured soil and a 
sunny position. It should be lifted and re- 
planted every three or four years, especially 
if the soil is light and dry, adding some fresh 
earth and some well-decayed manure.—sS. A. 

Gentiana Andrewsi.—The Closed’ Gentian 
(Gentiana Andrewsi) has been good this year. 
It is, however, a great disappointment to 
numbers of those who haye grown it because 
of the fact that its flowers remain closed. 
Apart from this disappointment, however, 
which is unsurmountable, this Gentian is not 
to be despised as a border plant when it is in 
congenial conditions such as it does. not 
always receive in the mixed border. he 
Closed Gentian is more suited to the wild 
carden or the side of the lake where its roots 
can reach ample moisture... It does not mind 
the surface being comparatively dry, but the 
subsoil should be moist. When this is the 
case the plant is more vigorous and flowers 
more freely. Its nominal height is about a 
foot, but it will exceed this if. it has the 
moisture it loves, and I have seen it about 
JS inehes high. Although ‘its ‘flowers .are 
closed, and this reduces the effect of the 
plant, it is not to be overlooked on account 
of this, as the blooms are of a deep blue, 
and, arranged in clusters at the summit of the 
stems, are quite attractive.. This North 
American Gentian is quite hardy and may be 
planted in spring or autumn. If the planting 
is too long delayed in spring it will not bloom 
the same summer.,—Ess 





brighten the garden when 
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‘\Iberis pinnata.—This Candytufts not’ only 
flowers well in spring, but usually gives a 
fair number of heads of bloom in late autumn. 
It is rather “trailing in. its habit.. ~I have 
never seen seeds offered for sale, but it is 
easily increased by cuttings or layering the 
branches. The flowers are of a good white.— 
ss. 

Aconitum Fischeri.—lI like this Monkshood, 
with its large, hooded, bluish-purple flowers, 
treely borne on stiff stems above the glisten- 
ing foliage on ‘spikes each 3 feet in Height. 
It-lasts in bloom from early August to Oc- 
tober. The Monkshoods provide the colour 
to autumn borders left vacant by the Lark- 
spurs in early summer, and with the grey- 
blue Sea. Hollies (Eryngium) do much to 
the flowers of 
many hardy plants are on the wane.—M., §. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Seedling.—As an 
admirer of Piercy’s Seedling for many years 
I was pleased to observe in a recent issue of 
GARDENING that the variety is still. ap- 
preciated. I have grown it now for almost 
twenty-five years, and still find it one of the 
best of the smaller-flowered early Chrysanthe- 
mums. -For beds or for lines it is indis- 
pensable, while its bright colour and -its 
moderate stature make it still more valuable. 
Other old varieties to which Iam partial may 
be mentioned in Roi des Precoces, Fred Pele, 
and Mr. W. Piercy.—ScoT: 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles in S.W. 
Scotland.—A fine plant of this, referred. 10 
by ‘** Seot ’ on page 546, has been growing 
for many years on the walls of the old Castile 
of Comlengan, Dumfriesshire. THES 3S 
situated close to the Solway. but not in such 
a genial district as that from which ‘‘ Seot ”’ 
writes. This fine plant attained a large size 
on the wall of the castle, but one exception- 
ally severe winter it was badly cut, although 
not destroyed. AS a plant in the open, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles is not to be 
trusted in Scotland or in’ the North of Eng- 
land, although if may live for years.—S. A. 

Escallonia exeniensis.— Though not so 
hardy as» Escallonia. Philippiana. or HE. 
Langleyensis, this hybrid is less tender than 
most of the members of the genus. It was 
raised in Messrs, Veitch’s nursery at Exeter, 
the parents, according to Mr. Bean, being FE. 
plerocladon and. I. rubra. Of vigorous 
growth, E. éxoniensis attains the dimensions 
of a small tree of an evergreen character. 
The flowers, which are borne in dense 
terminal ganicles from 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, are white, with sometimes a. pinkish 
suffusion. A. desirable feature: is that they 
are borne in late summer and well on into 
the autumn, while «I. have gathered good 
flowers in the winter. This Wscallonia is not 
at all a difficult subject to strike from cut- 
tings. In common with practically all the 
members of the genus if is seen to-greater 
advantage in the favoured south-western 
counties.—K. R. W. 

Export of Potatoes to . Holland. — The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has re- 
ceived official notice that the Netherlands 
Government has introduced regulations 
governing the importation of Potatoes into 
Holland. These regulations require that 
Potatoes grown in Hngland and Wales shall 
be imported only in bags which have heen 
sealed by an inspector of the Ministry, and 
that at the time of importation a certificate 
must be produced from the Ministry stating 
that the Potatoes were grown in land on 
which wart disease has not occurred. Growers 
and exporters of Potatoes are warned, there- 
fore, that they should not export to Holland 
any Potatoes other than those which have 
been inspected by the Ministry., Immediate 
notification should be made to the Ministry 
by any persons desiring to export Potatoes 
to Holland, in order that arrangements may 
be made for the inspection of such Potatoes 
at the time of lifting” 
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Clipped trees.—The following is the opinion 
of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs as to the value of 
trees that have come under the hands of the 
barber :—‘‘ Personally, I am bound to say 
that shrubs formed in the shape of birds and 
beasts do not appeal to me, and, unless in a 
purely formal garden, they amount, in my 
eyes, to an actual disfigurement.’’ 

Oleaster (Klkeagnus~ umbellata).—What a 
handsome and graceful tree this is with its 
large, spreading, loose branches arching in 
Various yways, and at the time of writing 
(early October) Jaden with-fruit. I saw uw 
very fine specimen recently which must have 
been 20 feet high, with a far greater spread. 
Native of the Himalaya, China, and Japan, 
this summer-leafing Oleaster is quite hardy 
and flowers with the greatest profusion. in 
June, when the young leaves are silvery-grey. 
present time the elegant wand-like 
branches are crowded with clusters of red 
and gold fruits.—G. M. 8S. 

Nerine Bowdeni.—At Kew on September 
28th this was fiowering freely in a narrow 
sunny border at the foot of a greenhouse 
wall. The rose-pink flowers, with a darker 
line down the centre of each segment, are 
borne on stiff stems a foot or more in length. 
I have seen this plant doing well in the late 
Mr. Messell’s garden at Nymans, Handcross, 
Sussex, in warm, friable, sheltered borders. 
suchas the Belladonna Lily delights in. It 
promises- to. -become ay valuable plant for 
autumn “flowering in the open air. It was 
sent from Cape Colony to Mrs. Cornish Bow- 
den, of Newton Abbot, by her son, a Govern- 
ment surveyor in South Africa, who found it 
in an out-of-the-way -district near King 
Williamstown, where it was growing in the 
most inaccessible spots among the mountains. 
—H. M. 

Bush Clover (Lespedeza Sieboldi).—Native 
of China and Japan, and formerly known as 
Desinodium penduliflorum, this graceful 
shrub is now in bloom. 
the protection of a wall, otherwise on the 
cold, heavy soil the flowers appear too. late, 
and are. destroyed by frost. In the Thames 
Valley, where the soil is warm and sandy, I 
have known this shrub bloom freely in almost 
any. part of the garden. The growths die to 
the ground level each year, and the young 
wood, which is rather late in appearing, de- 
velops rapidly the following season, throw- 
ing out long, elegant growths, each from 6 
feet to 8 feet long, forming a spreading mass 
several feet across, each growth Jaden with 
numerous side racemes of Wea-shaped, car- 
mine-purple flowers, the whole building up 
n loose, light panicle from 2 feet to 38 feet 
long, It is a desirable shrub, undoubtedly 
seen at its best when falling over a retaining 
wall or large boulder in the rock garden.— 
BE. MarKHAM. 

Lady’s Slipper Orchid (Cypripedium insigne). 
—Some of your readers may be surprised to 
know that Cypripedium insigne and Platy- 
cerium Aalcicome can be maintained in good 
health in the dwelling, but I have proved both 
are quite happy in an ordinary living-room. 
Some years ago a nice little specimen of the 
Cypripedium in bloom in a 44 pot was given 
me, and not having a constantly heated glass- 
house it was placed in a window facing south, 
thinking it might remain in fair condition for 
a time, but certainly with no expectation that 
it would thrive there. It appeared, however, 
to be almost as happy as when in the enjoy- 
ment of those conditions considered necessary 
by growers of this class of plant. “I bad it 
several years with no diminution of strength, 
but its career was ended in a quite accidental 
manner. It was, of course, cared for in the 





matter of watering and was well washed with 
tepid water now and then, but it surprised 
me that it withstood the parched vitiated 
atmosphere. the more so that in the long ~ 
winter evenings it was within 4 feet of the — 
lamp. 


In Sussex we give it _ 
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ORCHIDS. 


Laelio-Cattleya callistoglossa. 


Tits flowers during the month of August, but 
where a batch of plants is grown blooms ocea- 
sionally appear at other seasons of the year. 
It is a hybrid between Lelia purpurata and 
Cattleya Warscewiezi (syn. gigas). ' It. ts 
still one of the best, and although the sepals 
and petals are not so broad as in some of the 
later additions, In few Orchids do we find 
such a rich purplish-crimson in the lips: As 
the flowering stage is passed any repotting 
may be done, but specimens that were given 
fresh soil last year ought not to be disturbed, 


because the finest spikes are secured the 
second season after having been repotted. 
The compost should consist chiefly of 


Osmunda fibre, with «a sprinkling of Sphag- 
num Moss in the last layer. Some growers do 
not use any Sphagnum, and top with fibre, 
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excelsa, Leon’s yar. ignescens, Princess of 
Wales, J. Leemann, and the Dell var., have 
been honoured by an award from the above- 
mentioned society. Like many hybrids, no 
season can be assigned to it for flowering, 
much depending upon how it is grown, and 
whether the plants rest for a few weeks after 
their growth is’ finished. Whenever it blooms 
it would always be welcome, especially 
during the dull months of the year. Leelio- 
Cattleyas are not difficult to cultivate, sand re- 
quire the same treatment as Cattleyas. = ‘B. 





Growing Orchids. 


Mrant I suggest that you give readers who, 
like me, are Orchid enthusiasts: in a smatli 
Way, short articles on the proper cultivation 
of their favourite plants? J give the names 
of a few species that Iam in want of a few 
hints-as. to their treatment :—Masdevallia 
tovarensis, Odontoglossum cirrhosum, Cypri- 





Lelio-Cattleya callistoglossa. 


but for amateurs it is advisable: then the 
plants are more easily watered and the roots 
are not so liable to decay at the tips. The 
Lielio-Cattleyas, and all those that have ©, 
aurea or ©. gigas as one parent, enjoy plenty 
of light, short of scorching the foliage, and 
they may be kept a little on the dry side 
after the pseudo-bulbs are fully matured. 

— The subject of the present note has 
somewhat narrow pale -rosy-mauyve~ sepals 
and petals, while the open and well-displayed 
lip is rich purplish-crimson, the throat, being 
streaked with yellow. It is derived from the 
inter-crossing of Lelia purpurata: and 
Cattleya Warscewiezi (gigas), and in some 
of the later seedlings where improved forms 
of the parents have been employed the results 
are far in advance of the type, as seen in the 
illustration. 


L.-C.  eallistoglossa received a, Frst-class 
Certificate from the Royal Horticultural 


Society in March, 1884, when it was shown by 
the late Baron Schréeder, of Englefield Green. 
Since then a number of varieties, such as 


pedium callosum, Oncidium leucochilum, and 
Odontoglossum grande. ORB: 
[The lovely white winter-flowering Masde- 
vallia tovarensis is, perhaps, one of the most 
desirable of the genus. The cultural require- 
ments are not difficult, as the plant possesses 
a fairly robust constitution. ‘Che potting -soil 
for this species should consist of equal por- 
tions of fibrous peat and living Sphagnum 
Moss. The pots, which should be drained to 
two-thirds their depth with clean broken 
crocks, should be only sufliciently large to 


hold the’ plants comfortably. The plants 
should) be watered through a moderately 
coarse rose ,as, soon as repotting has’ been 


done, and arranged within a few inches of 
the roof-glass in a house where an even tem- 
perature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. can be 
maintained in winter. ‘The summer tempera- 


ture would naturally run a few degrees 
higher, when they would require to have 


liberal shading and a free circulation of air 
about them, but not directly on the plants, so 
as to subject them to draughts. When the 
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flower-scapes ‘are being produced in the 
futumn it is desirable to place the plants at 
the warmest end of the house. After the 
flowers are past, keep the plants moderately 
dry at the roots until they show signs of 
vitality in the spring, when repotting should 
be done 

Odontoglossum grande is one of the oldest 
Orchids in cultivation. It requires a fairly 
bright position, protected only from the 
scorching rays of the sun. The temperature 
of the intermediate-house suits this species. 
It requires a liberal supply of root-moisture 
during the active season of growth, only sufli- 
cient being given during the resting season to 
retain.the bulbs in a plump condition. “Potting 
should be done when the new roots make their 
appearance, the compost consisting of good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum in about equal 
portions. It flowers in the autumn. Odonto- 
glossum 'cirrhosum does best at the warmest 
end of the cool-house under the same condi- 
tions as are required for O. crispum, but it 
Should be kept slightly warmer than that 
species in winter. Oncidium leucochilum does 


well in the. Odontoglossum or cool-house 
during the summer. It requires slightly 


warmer conditions during the winter. It 
does best in’ pans or baskets suspended near 
the roof-glass. The potting compost should 
consist of equal portions of fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, plenty of drainage being 
afforded. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Triane.—Among winter-flowering 
Cattleyas this superb Orchid oceupies a fore- 
most position, and it is the parent of several 
fine hybrids. It was introduced by the late 
Mr. Rucker, of West Hill, Wandsworth, from 
a correspondent in New Granada. The 
flowers vary in colour, those of some of the 
named varieties being far in advance of those 
of the type. <A typical flower has delicate 
rose sepals and petals shaded with amethyst- 
purple, while the lip is rich purplish-crimson. 
This Cattleya was awarded a First-class Cer- 
tificate by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1866, and since that date upwards of forty 


awards have been bestowed upon named 
varieties of this excellent Orchid. Among 


the kinds thus honoured are alba, Mooreana, 
The Premier, J. Gurney Fowler, Westonbirt 
variety, and The Baron. Probably The 
Premier is one of the best in cultivation to- 
day. ©. Trianse is often represented in col- 
lections by a_tumber of plants, and they 
should be grown in an average temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. When the blooms are 
removed the whole of the stem, together with 
the sheath that surrounds it, must be cut 
away close to the pseudo-bulb. This will pre- 
vent any damping or rotting of the sheath, 
which would set up decay and. eventually 
destroy the pseudo-bulb and leaf. A little 
lime or powdered charcoal will usually stop 
the spread of the disease if it is noticed in 
its early stages. These remarks apply to 
Cattleya labiata and most of the hybrids that 
flower at this time of year.—W. B. 


Hardy Ferns in pots.—Some of the com- 
monest of our hardy Ferns are of service 
when potted and grown on either for the 
greenhouse or for positions in the dwelling: 
house where it’ is not possible to have flower- 
ing plants owing to insufficient light, ete. One 
of the prettiest is the Lady Fern (Athyrium 
Tilixsfeemina). The Hart’s Tongue, as well as 
many of those found in parts of Devonshire, 
should ‘now be procured, potted, and placed 
in cold frames until spring. When brought 
into gentle heat they soon unfold their fronds, 
or placed in a house window they add variety 
to a window in spring. I have offen. won- 
dered why hardy sorts like the Hart’s Tongue, 
for example, are not oftener grown in the 
greenhouse under the stages and on the 
margins of the pathway.—W. 
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PLANTS. 





Bulbs for Early Forcing. 


Ture season is elose at; hand for potting bulbs 
intended for early forcing, or for culture 
under glass between now and next May, and 
the subject that first engages the attention of 
cultivators is the select tion of sorts and how 
to procure them. For early forcing—that is, 
to have flowers from November till March— 
certain species and varieties only are suitable. 
Great mistakes are offen made by injudicious 
selection. Among Hyacinths, only the single 
varieties are fit for early forcing. Double 
sorts never develop their flowers. or spikes 
half so well as the single kinds, and it is 
waste of time and material to try them. Be- 
sides, single Tyacinths are just as attractive 
as the double, and in size of flower and spike 
they are superior. For the first batch, then, 
we recommend single kinds, and to ensure 
an early start they should be had and potted 
early in October. This is of far more im- 
portance and far better than pushing the 
plants forward in a high temperature after- 
wards. Foreed bulbs must first have roots, 
to have roots they must be potted in time, 
and to-be potted in time they must be ordered 
early. After potting, the bulbs should be 
covered over with sifted ashes or dry soil, 
outdoors, behind a wall or in some sheltered 
corner, and left there till the leaves push up 
about 2 inches, by which time roots will also 
have grown; and they should then be trans- 
ferred to a-perfectly cold frame, gradually 
exposed to the light, and after tlnat gently 
forced as required in a temperature of from 
5D degs. to 60 degs. till they come into flower 
The compost for Hyacinths should consist of 
loam as a staple, leaf-mould, and sand. Any 
ordinary light soil will answer. In forcing, 
many Hyacinths are spoiled by too much heat, 
which causes the leaves to grow too long, at 
the expense of the flower-spike, which re- 
quires more time, and hence, under such cir- 
cumstances, never pushes out of the socket. 
Whenever the leaves are noticed to be grow- 
ing too fast the temperature should be 
moderated. Ina properly developed Hyacinth 
the leaves stand up stiffly, and do not reach 
above the middle of the .flower-spike, which 
should always project well above the foliage. 
Roman Uyacinths are valuable on account of 
their earliness, as they can, if potted in Sep- 
fember or August, be easily had in November. 
They are useful for decoration if potted 
planted pretty thiekly, but being scentless 
and otherwise much inferior to the common 
Hyacinth, they are seldom grown after the 
latter comes in. 

Tutirs.—Ays in the ease of Hyacinths, the 
single varicties of these: force earlier and 
better than the double ones. Tulips require 
the same soil and treatment as Hyacinths, 
only that several roots should be potted to- 
gether in one small pot, in order to form a 
good group. 

SNOwpkops AND CrocussEs force early and 
freely, and should be placed thickly in pots 
or pans in about 4 inches of soil, and foreed 
very gently as soon as rooted, under the same 
treat ment as Hyaecinths. They make an effee- 
tive display in a cool house hetween Christ- 
mas and April, during which ‘period they may 
be had in flower by introducing batches from 
the frame every ten days or so. 


DAFrODILS have heecome popular for foreing, 

and very handsome pot plants they make. 

Gi LADIOLUS THe Bride is also a favourite 
plant for forcing, as also are the m: iny beauti- 
ful varieties of Spanish Iris we now have. 





Primula sinensis—feeding the plants.— 
One of the most attractive of winter-flower- 
ing plants for the greenhouse is the Chinese 
Primula. In the frames, from which they have 


recently been removed, we had constantly to 
be picking off premature flower-buds. One 
“an -see. the wisdom of this now in the 
stronger 
We can at this juncture help the blossoms to 
unfold to greater perfection by a moderate 
use of’ stimulants. Concentrated manures 
should always be applied according to direc- 
tions. A good and safe ingredient that makes 
for vigorous growth is old soot, which adds 
brilliancy to both flowers and foliage.— 
LEAHURST. 


Tibouchina semi-decandra. 


Tig is the latest botanical name for that 
showy greenhouse shrub so long known in 
gardens as Lasiandra maerantha and Pleroma 
macrantha. It is seen to the best advantage 
when trained on the end of a small green- 
house or in some similar position. During 
the latter’ part of the summer and in early 
autumn it is very showy by reason of its rich 
purple blossoms. This Tibouchina is not, 
strictly speaking, a climber, but it is of 

loose habit of growth, which eminently fils 
it for training as above described. As a large 
specimen, it thrives best when planted out-in 
a well-drained border in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, the two first-named in- 
credients being in a moderately rough state. 
As a pot plant it needs to be prune d back in 
the spring. For growing in this way there is 
a variety (floribunda) greatly superior to the 
type. It is of a more> bushy habit, with 
larger flowers than the typical kind, and is 
also more, particular in. its cultural require- 
ments. Asa specimen plant, it, when in good 
condition and well flowered, carri ied consider- 
able weight. Both the typieal kind and the 
variety may be struck from euttings of the 
half-ripened shoots, put inte well- drained pots 
of sandy peat sifted moderately fine. After 
insertion they should be watered through a 
fine rose and placed in.a close propagating 
‘ease in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
structure. 
should have more peat in the soil than recom- 
mended for the typical kind. The compost 
must not be of too fine a nature. Another 
one-time fayourite, long grown as Pleroma 
elegans, is now included in the genus 
Tibouchina. It is not an easy plant to culti- 
vate, but when. studded with its rich purple 





blossoms it is very beautiful. Both the 
species above named ‘as well as others are 
natives of Brazil. Wael: 





The Fragrant Luculia 
(Ls. GRATISSIMA). 


Tims is one of the most beautiful winter- 
flowering conservatory plants in cultivation, 
forming, when planted out in about equal por- 
tions of turfy loam and fibrous peat, large 
bushes 6 feet or more in diameter, and filling 
the house with fragrance in November and 
December. The great thing is to prune well 
back after flowering. If this is not done, the 
plant soon gets naked at the bottom, and 
does not bloom well. Tt often makes growths, 
each 2 feet or 3 feet long, in one season, and 
the flowers are borne at the ends of the 
shoots; therefore, it is important to facilitate 
the ripening of the wood as much as possible 
by exposure to light and by reducing the sup- 
ply of water during August and September. 
The Luculia also makes a grand plant for 
eovering the baék wall of a conservatory, and 
there is scarcely any limit to the space it will 
cover. Liquid-manure, made from soot, and 
given clear during the flowering and growing 
period, adds to the strength and beauty-of its 
flowers, and imparts a rich dark green tint 
to its foliage. The syringe should be used 
About 


frequently to keep the foliage clean. 


and larger trusses now developing. . 


In potting, the variety floribunda. 


* 
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the same treatment that suits Camellias for 
blooming at Christmas will also suit the 
Luculia. <A really good specimen of this 
Lueculia in a pot is not often met with, and 
the reason probably is that a plant is usually 
encouraged to flower before a géod foundation 
has been laid for the Cater: specimen, Until 
it is well established. in a good-sized pot it 
seems rather impatient of being cut back; 
plants are, therefore, allowed to flower with- 
out being subjected to cutting, and it is some- 
what difficult afterwards to induce them to 
become bushy. In commencing to form 2 
specimen, ‘begin with a young, healthy plant; 
keep it growing in what is palled an inter- 
mediate-house, and persistently pinch or rub 
out the leading buds till a good foundation 
for the future specimen is formed. Do not 
allow it to flower till this object has been ob- 
tained, and the plant will be longer- lived in 
consequence. When potting is necessary give 
a liberal shift. Although when making its 
erowth the Luculia delights in liber: ul supplies 
of water, anything in the shape of st: renation 
at the root produces ill-health, from which 
there is little or no recovery. The best soil 


‘for pot culture is two-thirds turfy loam and 


one-third fibrous peat, with a dash of fine 
charcoal. The soil should be well broken up 


and rubbed. through a coarse sieve without - 


extracting the fibre. Pot firmly; loose potting 
encourages rapid growth, but this is often 
inimical to the formation of a good specimen. 
It may be propagated by cuttings made of the 
young side-shoots taken off with a heel and 
placed under a bell-glass inva cool situation 
till ecallused, then plunged in a mild bottom- 
heat. It may also be increased by means of 


layers. } 14, 


The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstromia indica).— 
Travellers in the warmer regions of the globe 
‘are loud in the praise of this Lagerstramia 
when in bloom, it being so beautiful and very 
distinet from any other shrub. It forms a 
freely-branched bush whose flowers are borne 
in terminal panicles upon the current season’s 
growth. The individual blooms, borne on 
long stalks, have curiously erisped petals of 
a charming shade of deep pink. From the 
cerisped character of the flowers the name of 
Crépe Myrtle has been applied to this Lager- 
stremia. It is not often met with in good 
condition when grown in pots, but does better 
if it ean be planted out in a prepared bed. 
If so, the bed must be well drained and made 
up of good moderately rough conrpost. It 
needs to be watered freely during the growing 
season, but’in winter, when devoid of foliage, 
much less will be required, The shoots may, 
before they start into growth in the spring, 
be pruned back to within a few eyes of the 
base, and in this way they may be kept within 
bounds. A sunny spot is necessary for this 
Lagerstremia, as a great deal of the display 
of blossoms depends upon the wood being 
thoroughly ripened in autumn. ‘The flower- 
ing period is generally during the latter part 
of the summer. Very favourable conditions 
for this Lagerstreemia exist in the Mexican 
house at Kew, and in that structure there 
used to be a thriving specimen which was 
much admired when in bloom. Though. have 
not seen it for some time it is, I presume, 
stillthere.. A variety remarkable for its much 
deeper-eoloured flowers is elegans, but ib is 
less vigorous than the typieal kind, neither 
are the flowers, as a rule, so freely produced. 
Both these Lagerstremias can be readily 
struck from cuttings, and if liberally treated 
the young plants make rapid progress.—W.. T. 

Tender plants.—Should’ it not be con- 
venient at the moment to house tender plants. 
let them bestood in a place which is as well 
sheltered as possible, and as near to the house 
which they are ultimately to occupy as can 
be arranged. In such a case, should sudden 
frost intervene, they can be housed in a 
rough-and- ready |W way, temporarily, at short 
notice. ; 
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Rose Mabel Morse. 
Tits rose, to which a Certificate of Merit was 
given when shown by Messrs. McGreedy and 
Son, Portsdown, Ireland, has blooms of 
medium size, very full, and of a rich golden- 
yellow colour. 





7 Among the Roses. 


Tue mild, sunny weather of the last two 
months has been favourable to the autumn 
-display.. Mildew has not been so prevalent 
as of recent years, but the caterpillar pest, 
where spraying was neglected, has done 
much mischief, especially among Ramblers. 


7 
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manure on very wet soils, and especially 
where, as is often the case, it is pushed up 
well around the base of the plants. The idea, 
of course, is protection, but may if not end in 
the reverse of this in many cases? Unless the 
manure is very light-it is saturated with 
moisture the whole of the winter, and when 
in. close contact with the plant frost is given 
agreater power for injury than would be the 
_ case were ‘something less retentive of 
moisture used. For the more tender varieties 
T use light soil, heaping a little around the 
bases after the fashion of a small mole-hill, 
and so far it has proved better than any kind 
of manure. The majority of Teas are very 
tender, and it is necessary when they are 
growing in cold districts in open beds to pro- 
tect the shoots during hard frost. . The 
PLANTING SEASON +is upon us, and it is 
advisable to prepare the ground by trenching 
and manuring some time in advance, so as to 
allow-it to settle. The soil should always be 


Rose Mabel Morse. 


Pressure of other work often leads to neglect 
in pruning these immediately after flowering, 
but the work should be carried out before 
winter if possible. Some discretion is needed, 
as not all Ramblers are vigorous enough to 
permit of the rule-of-thumb method of 
cutting out the growths that have flowered. 
Where the supports are not eovered, the last 
year’s shoots, provided they are furnished 
vith a liberal supply of this year’s wood, may 
vbe allowed to remain, but. older ones are an 


é 


unnecessary drain-on the resources of the 


_ plants, and should he removed. All the shoots 


should then be tied out-in order that they 
may be ripened through full exposure to the 
Strong-growing dwarfs of the 

type of Frau Karl Druschki, grown in beds on 
the pegging-down, system, may with advantage 


_ be relieved’ of the old flowering shoots, and 


those of the current year secured in their 
place. Mulching is looked upon generally as 
‘one of the necessary tasks of autumn, but I 


§ am convinced that one can be,too liberal with 


, 


‘the whole sweet and open. 


in. a workable condition, so that the roots 
may be made quite firm. 

Where it is intended to lift or purchase 
plants for potting up, to bloom in succession 
to those already established, no time should 
be lost.as the results are always more satis- 
factory when the roots are enabled to semi- 
establish themselves before the bad weather 
sets in. Use pots just large enough to hold the 
roots, and employ a rather heavy loam 
together with a little bone-meal and spent 
mushroom-bed manure. Old mortar rubble 
and wood ashes are invaluable ,for keeping 
Have the pots 
well drained, and sprinkle a little soot over 
the roughest soil used in covering the drain- 
age. Trim off the ends of the thick or 
damaged roots, and in potting make the 
whole quite firm. Stand the plants then in a 
cold frame, using the lights only as a protec- 
tion in wet weather. When satisfied that the 
wood is thoroughly ripe pruning, may be 
carried out. This will be some time in 
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January, and shortly afterwards they may be 
taken into a cool greenhouse and allowed to 
come on gradually. Istablished specimens 
should also be looked over now. It is not 
Wise to repot any of these unless progress is 
likely to be impeded through lack of space 
at the root. Roses always force much better 
when almost pot-bound. In any case, use the 
smallest pots possible, Practically all the 


plants will benefit from a top-dressing of good — 


soil. Remove the old surface material about 
an inch deep.and replace with the above mix- 
ture, made richer with the addition of some 
approved fertiliser. Make the whole firm and 
water through a coarse rose to settle the soil 
evenly, Protection ought afterwards to be 
afforded from heavy rain. » These plants may 
be pruned early in December, cutting back to 
within three or four buds the current year’s 
wood, according to its strength. The end of 
the month is early enough to begin forcing 
unless a house can be solely devoted to them. 
lor the first two or three weeks keep them 
cool by admitting as much air as possible, 
but closing the ventilators at hight. After 
this a little heat may be turned on to keep up 
a night temperature of 45degs., with a rise to 
o0 degs. during the day. With an oceasional 
spraying overhead the buds will soon burst, 
and with the first leaves a few more degrees 
may be permitted. Maintain an agreeable 
atmosphere by damping down, but for the 
time being water sparingly,’ and not until 
the first buds show is there any necessity for 


feeding. Ventilate at all times without 
causing draughts, and as a preventive of 


mildew, dust the foliage with flowers of 
sulphur. Ne 
[On the 12th of the present month we had 
the privilege of visiting a well-known garden 
in Sussex where Roses are largely grown. 
The Tea Roses on all hands were blooming 
freely, the flowers quite as good, and in many 
cases superior, to those we see in the height 


of the Rose season. These Roses have, to our 
knowledge, been in the same! position for 
many years, and there is no perceptible 


diminution in the quantity of handsome buds 
and half-opened blooms, in all shades of 
colour, that may be culled for the house. 
The soil in the Rose-beds, instead of being 
plastered over with manure, is covered with 
some of our best Californian annuals, as 
3aby - blue - eyes (Nemophila Menziesii), 
Phacelia, the blue form of the Pimpernel, 
Leptosiphon, and many others. The seeds 
are sown broadcast, and the seedlings living 
through the winter make a magnificent dis- 
play early in the coming year. The Roses 
receive but little pruning, the cutting of the 
flowers with long stems being all that is 
necessary in this way. None of the Ramblers 


whose blooming season is so short find a 
place, the climbing Chinas being ' grown 
instead. Cramoisie superieure was, on the’ 


day of our visit, in full flower, the wand-like 





shoots, wreathed in blossom, having found 
their way to the top of a high Holly-tree.— 
Hp. ] - 

Top-dressing Ferns.—It is questionable 


whether any part of the garden is likely to 
get more neglected than, that devoted to 
Ferns. Somehow, very many who grow them 
seem to take it for granted that any corner 
will do for them and that any soil is good 
enough. It is a common thing to hear sail 
about a part of a garden where other subjects 
have been grown with: little, if any, success, 
“Try IWerns—they are sure to do.’’ Ferns 
will offen grow where other plants will not, 
but they, too, want attention. I know one 
garden at least, where every year in the 
autumn the place devoted to them is gone 
over carefully and eleaned, and a good top-’ 
dressing of leaf-mould given. When leaf- 
mould cannot be had, fresh soil, with which 
has been mixed old manure, is spread over,— 
Ty 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. - 








Winter Work in the Vegetable 
Garden. 


THERE may be periods in the course of the 
year when the demands upon a gardener, be 
he amateuf or professional, are not so great 
as at other times, but in so far as the culture 
of vegetables is concerned the time of relaxa- 
tion is not in the late autumn. The man who 
closes the gate of his garden after lifting his 
Potato crop, and then visits it very rarely, 
finds out from subsequent failures that he is 
largely to blame for his non-success with cer- 
tain vegetables the following year. ‘There is 
no short cut to the growing of the best crops, 
whether they be for exhibition or home con- 
sumption. ‘* Nothing but.the best’? ought to 
be the motto .of everyone who aims at the 
production of food, and this entails certain 
obligations, and at no date in the calendar is 
their importance forced more upon us than 
now. The season of 1920 has been one of the 
most troublesome I ever remember. We who 
have been engaged in endeavouring to keep 
the table supplied with vegetables throughout 
the year can say we have done so, but many 
of us, I venture to say, have never been more 
dissatisfied with the state of our gardens, 
consequent upon the difficulties we have had 
to face in the late spring frosts, the abnormal 
rainfall, destruction of crops by slugs, and, 
not least, the rapid growth of weeds. These 
are the things which have handicapped gar- 
deners, and in many places to-day things are 
not as they should be. The ground must be 
thoroughly cleared and cleansed in prepara- 
tion for what shall be sown and planted for 
the following year. To achieve this desirable 
state of things it is, therefore, impossible for 
anyone to let things go their own way whilst 


there is so much to do. All refuse in the 
shape of decayed and decaying vegetable 


matter and weeds should be at onee eollected 
and burnt. Fire will thus rid the ground of 
many pests which are concealed in and about 
haulm, ete., and would otherwise multiply. 
Ground should then be turned up rough and 
a dressing of lime given. This will render 
the soil sweet and clean for any crop that 
may follow. As winter crops are gathered, 
particularly the Brassicas, the ground they 
have occupied should be subjected to the same 
treatment. The more roughly ground is left 
the better, but some method ought to be 
adopted to locate positions heavily manured 
this year in order that root crops may follow 
next season. 

If supplies of manure have not already been 
taken in hand the sooner the order is given 
now the better, as, owing to the limited quan- 
tity of stable manure, the demand invariably 
exceeds the amount available. On heavy 
soils road serapings Ihave ia good effect, but 
harm is often done where such are obtained 
from roads where motor traflie is heavy and 
petrol impregnates the scrapings. 

No one should allow the opportunity to pass 
by of a fine day to get into the garden and, 
as outlined, bring the soil into a-state where 
frost and the ‘wintry weather generally can 
pulverise it and help to bring about: that 
“crumbly state’? which is so desirable when 
one comes to straighten matters out and make 
plans next spring. LEAHURST. 





Vegetable Marrows on elevated beds.—Ih 
the matter of Vegetable Marrows we have 
been accustomed to grow most of our plants 
on beds on the ground-level in order that they 
can get more moisture in a dry_-time, but we 
have had no. dry time, consequently, the 
soddened state of the beds has proved too 
much for the young fruits, and they have 
rotted away when only half-grown. On 
raised beds elevated. some 8 feet or so the 


“Summer, 


result has not been quite so disappointing, as, 
owing to the drainage thus afforded, the best 
fruit has been cut from these. This proves 
that it is not always safe to follow one 
method and put, so to speak,“ all one’s eggs 
in one basket.”,—DERBY. : 





Autumn Work in Allotments. 
Durina October and the early part of Noyem- 
ber cultivators will be very busy storing many 
roots, the result of their efforts during the 
Having grown the roots well the 
allotment holder must not spare any trouble 
to keep them safely through the winter. 

PoraTors should-be the first consideration. 
The bulk of the tubers will have been stored 
already, but it will be advisable to carefully 
examine the heaps, whether they be indoors 
or in open air clamps,- making. sure. that 
they will be quite safe from severe frosts. 
Furthermore, if there be odd diseased tubers 
they must be removed or much misehief will 
follow. Many store Potatoes and roots in 
wooden sheds, which form a certain' pro- 
tection, but a few degrees of frost will pene- 
trate the wooden sides and, also, floors if the 
latter are raised several inches from the soil. 
Three years ago a cultivator lost some valu- 
able seed Potato tubers,owing to frost pene- 
trating through the floor of the shed. He had 
put on plenty of top covering material. Be 
sure there is a thick layer of straw, litter, or 
Fern on the floor, and an equally thick 
padding of similar material against the walls 
or sides of the shed. Then the tubers will be 
safe. The seed tubers must be fully exposed 
to the light, especially those of early varie- 
ties, but provision should be made for pro- 
tection in case of frosts occurring suddenly. 
Clamps in the open air must be formed on 
the driest ground and a trench opened all 
round to prevent. the Jlodgment of water. 
Extra covering material can always be put on 
if severe frost occurs. “I saw. one allotinent 
holder had trimmed.the banks of some hedge- 
rows and piled up a covering of dried wild 
flower-stems, leaves, Grasses, Brambles, 
Ferns, etc., and so kept his Potatoes safe 
from a very severe spell of frost. 

CARROTS AND Bret should be carefully 
stored in sand, ashes, or fine soil against 
walls or in open Giamps if cool sheds are not 
available. It°is not -wise to store them 
against banks, as rats and mice ean get inside 
without the owner being aware of the fact 
just. at the time, and do a.great deal of 
damage. The principle is much the same as 
in the case of. Potatoes, but I find it answers 
better to form long, narrow clamps than wide 
ones. The crowns must be on the outside 
and the points of the roots towards the centre 
of the heap. Cover over with quite dry litter 
or dry-soil, as sufficient moisture will always 
be present afterwards to maintain the plump, 
fresh condition of the roots. 

TURNIPS may be stored in sand or in ordi- 
nary soil. These are not difficult to deal with. 

PaRsNrPs are best left in the ground and 
lifted as required for use. If lifting in the 
autumn cannot be avoided then do this on a 
fine day and while the soil is as dry as possi- 
ble. If lifted in wet weather the skin will 
split open badly. ; 

ONIONS must be well dried and stored in 
cool, well-ventilated sheds. I store mine on 
wire netting laid on strips of wood. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Current Work.—Plant a good area of Cab- 
bages to provide for a spring supply, always 
bearing in mind that to. be successful these 
must have a firm root-run. Dust the Jines 
freely with soot after planting: in order to 


months haye been 
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destroy any slugs which may be about. Fill 
a spare two-sashed frame with Parsley in 
order that a supply may be assured through- 
out the winter. Such a reserve is useful 
during heavy snowfalls, when Parsley in the 
open is apt to suffer temporarily. Hand- 
weed among autumn-sown Onions, stir the 
soil up lightly afterwards with the hoe, and 
when the surface is sufficiently dry tread the 
soil on each side of the young plants. rather 
firmly, so that they may not readily be dis 
turbed by frost. Continue to earth up Celery 
as required, seeing that the soil is worked 
well_round the stems. Clear off spent Pea- 
straw and spent vegetables generally, so long 
as the weather conditions are favourable for 
the work. A cleaning, which ought to be 
final, should be given to garden walks and 
paths.—W. McGurroa, Balmae Gardens, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Backward Brussels Sprouts.—In -the late 
autumn it is sometimes found that, owing to 
seed not having been sown early enough, 
srussels.Sprouts are a long way behind other 
winter greens. Then, again, it is possible 
that the plants may have been handicapped 
in their early stages fhrough being planted 
between rows of Potatoes, and for some 
mere lodgers in a re- 
stricted space, All this tells against a vege- 
table which does best when given the longest 
season of growth on ground unhampered by 
other things in their immediate surtoundings. 
It is with sueh plants that are not ‘* button- 
ing’? so well as one would like that one may, 
in a measure, make up for lost time by afford- 
ing-stimulants. Liquid-manure given once or 
twice a week, with occasional dressings of 
nitrate of soda, watered in should the ground 
be dry, will often bring about good results in 
a short time, particularly if the weather re- 
mains open.—DERBY. < 

Pea and Bean sticks in winter.—The in- 
creased cost of Pea and Bean sticks suggests 
that eare should be taken with those pro- 
cured at. the commencement of the season. ~ 
With proper management they ought t6 do 
duty another season, and it behoves all to 
collect them as soon as possible now, tie them 
in bundles, and stand them upright, in a shed 
if available, or under a sheltering wall or 
hedge. Those who. went to the trouble of 
tarring the bottoms in the first instince will 
appreciate the advantage now. There is a 
ready-prepared medium sold under the name 
of Solgnum, which preserves wood and is 
convenient to use, but in any ease sticks if 
‘wanted for another year ought not to be 
thrown in heaps on the soil as one sometimes 
notices them, as they speedily rot and are 
useless the following jseason.—MIDLANDER. 

Rhubarb from seed.—A good many people 
iook upon the raising of Rhubarb from/’seed 
as a long and tedious business, but it is not 
really so. Last spring I sowed a few seeds 
in a box in a frame, and in due time the 
seedlings appeared and in May were planted 
out in a bed of well-manured soil. To-day 
(September, 17th) each clump >is earrying 
eight to a dozen fair-sized sticks ready for 
pulling. The. plants will not be . touched 
this season, but will be -helped with mulch- 
ings of manure this winter. he sticks will 
be fit for use next spring.—Derpsy. 

Pea Sutton’s Centenary.—Veus in so many 
districts this year have not yielded nearly so 
well as usual, and this is no doubt due to the 
long spells of wet, cold weather. Notwitl® 
standing these drawbacks I have again had 
great suecess with Sutton’s Centenary. The 
Peas are large and of splendid flavour, and 
though other varieties have lacked sweetness, 
thréuth the absence of sun, this sort has not 
been deficient in any way. Centenary is a 
wonderfully strong grower, and to have it 
in perfection one should be’ prepared to deal 
liberally -with: it in the matter ‘of well 
manuring the soil, and providing sticks 5 feet 
or more. for the plants.—LEANURST. 
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on 4 generous scale by Messrs. Barr «and 
. Sons, Covent Garden, no hardy garden plant 
attracted more, none certainly demonstrated 


general high excellence in the hundreds of its 
spikes then staged. BE: H. JENKINS. 
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Gladiolus gandavensis America. 


Tris handsome Gladiolus, a fine lot of which 








and it is doubtful whether any variety has 
Was shown at a recent meeting of the Royal attainell to greater world-wide popularity in 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. Barr and: so. short, a time. The variety that takes 
Sons, Covent Garden, js very highly thought everybody’s fancy is unquestionably far re- 
of in America, where it has received many moved from the rank and file of such things, 


Autumn Flowers. 


WHERE a continuous supply of cut flowers 
has to be maintained at all seasons, as is the 
ease in the majority of places, the chief 














Gladiolus America. 


honours. The spike, as may be seen by the 
dlustration, is very handsome, the individual 
flowers of fine form, the colour a beautiful 
Hlesh-pink, Slightly tinged with lavender, 

Jeautiful varieties of Gladioli to-day 





‘re 4A rather numerous company, not a few of 


them high-priced to boot: hence it might prove 
Of service to many readers to know of 4 really 
high-class sort possessed of many of the best 
farden attributes of such plants, and which 
may be had at‘a reasonable. rate. Such an 
one is “America,’’ which we illustrate to-day, 


and that is where America séores every time. 
It is a hybrid of G. gandavensis’ and G. 
Childsi, vigorous-growing and tall-habited, 
its handsome open flowers perfectly set in a 
well-framed spike nearly 8 feet in length. 
Impelling admiration on these grounds the 
observer is attracted by its exquisite colour—- 
a shade of soft silvery-pink blushing tenderly 
here and there. In these respects it is of 
outstanding merit and a variety for all to 
grow. At the Royal Horticultural fortnightly 
exhibition on September 21st last, when shown 


source during the early autumn months is 
undoubtedly the mixed border, A selection 
of hardy perennials” and other plants, 
arranged with a view to producing a good 
effect in autumn,s%will prove adyantageous for 
this purpose apart from any garden display 
Which it may make. Sumimer-flowering sub- 
jects fre in general, owing to heat and 
drought, only of short duration, but by way 
of compensation for this we have now an 
upusual display of hardy perennials in mixed 
or special borders. Many of our autumn 
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flowers are extremely showy, and, provided 
the weather is not wet continuously, they last 
in good eondition for a long time. The first 
meriting notice is the ever-popular 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA.—This pure white 
form and the pale rose coloured variety 
named hybrida have both a more vigorous 
and. free-flowering habit than the type. 
Hither may be readily propagated by cut- 
ting the roots in winter into short lengths 
and placing them singly in small pots. If 
planted out in spring in good soil the majority 
will flower the first year. The soil is best 
kept rather low to admit of plenty of water 
being supplied in summer. A few Gladiolus 
roots planted somewhat late in the season 
at equal distances apart between the 
Anemones produce a fine effect when in 
flower. 

RUDBECKIA SPECTOSA is also a fine plant for 
beds by itself. The Rudbeckia roots are 
always near the surface, and should’ be 
mulehed and kept well watered in summer. 
Just now their flowers are open in immense 
quantities, and they will probably last until 
destroyed by frost. One bed, at least, of the 
scarlet perennial 

LOBELIAS should be included in all arrange- 
ments, as their bright flowers are always ad- 
mired, and these are produced by successional 
growths all the autumn. The plants require 
staking, as they are very brittle. 

PHLOXES are very effective in their season, 
particularly where a liftle extra attention 
has been given them. These will not succeed 
in a hot, dry place where the soil is light 
and the subsoil gravelly. Where such condi- 
tions exist, the best plan is to prepare beds 
in a cool position by removing the soil to a 
depth of 18 inches and replacing it by a mix- 
ture of heavier loam and cow-manure. If, in 
addition to this, plenty of water be supplied 
during Summer, the improvement in the 
Phloxes will soon be apparent. The varieties 
are very, numerous, many being of the purest 
white, while others are of innumerable 
shades between that and dark erimson. They 
may be left undisturbed for several years if 
well mulched annually, but they are probably 
as good when about three years old as at any 
time. 

PyYRETHRUMS, both single and double, make 
fine flowering plants in the early part of the 
season, and many secondary blooms are 
thrown up by them in autumn. If beds of 
these are formed, a good succession may be 
obtained, and the beds kept gay for the 
greater part of the autumn by planting China 
Asters between the Pyrethrums. The foliage 
of the latter forms a good groundwork for 
the Asters, which, when employed in this 
Way, are best mixed, as irregular heights pre- 
vent formality, and a greater diversity of 
form and colour is obtained than when each 
variety or section is kept separate. 

PENTSTEMONS may be next noticed, being 
amongst the most attractive of flowers in the 
latter part of Summer and early autumn, andl 
as really grand varieties are numerous, and 
many of them cheap, there seems no. reason 
why their cultivation should not be extended. 
Propagation is easily effected in August by 
placing cuttings of them in a cool close 
frame, afterwards merely protecting (her 
from frost in winter, and planting them 
out_in spring. Even small plants will grow 
and flower freely the first season, and if the 
space allowed should not be filled up satis- 
factorily, plants of Ten-week Stocks may be 
intermixed with them. Most of the 

PERENNIAL. ASTERS are cither too tall or 
not sufficiently showy for Any position ex- 
cepting. the mixed jborder, but A. Amellus 
var. bessarabicus and A. A. King George are 
Srcaptiins: 1A. A. King George are 

ZINNIAS are fine when seen in a mass, and 
are good autumn-flowering annuals. They 
Should be kept growing when young, and not 
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allowed to receive a check, or if will be found 
difficult to get them again into full vigour. 
If planted out in dull weather.and kept well 
watered they will grow and flower freely 
until cut down by frost. 

Fucustas planted out of doors flower pro- 
fusely during August and September, particu: 
larly the old I. Riceartoni and IF. ‘gracilis 
It is best to insert euttings of these for the 
next year’s supply before the plants die down, 
eovering the old stools with ashes in winter. 
Seedling single Petunias form a good ground- 
work for Fuchsias. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS are probably seen to best 
advantage in eireular beds of from 16 feet to 
20 feet in diameter. If arranged so that the 
taller-growing varieties are in the centre, 
and the eolours evenly mixed throughout, a 
fine effect will be the result. 

KNIPIOFIAS are exceedingly handsome 
when seen in. flower. amongst shrubs, and 
they succeed in almost any position. The 
sane may be said of the dwarf forms of Sun- 
flowers, such as Helianthus multifiorus and 
its double yariety and H. cucumerifolius, the 
last an annual. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many 
other mixed border plants of exceptional 
merit that help to make a display at this 
season. As-G: 





Lilium Martagon. ~ 


Tsrp old Lilium Martagon is the commonest 
Buropean species, being distributed through- 
out the whole of the southern and central 
portions of the Continent. It was mentioned 
by Gerarde in his Jist of garden plants ‘in 
1596, and, though now out of favour, owing to 
its dull purple colour, has remained in culti- 
vation, especially in cottage plots, ever since. 
Though interesting’ for its old associations, it 
is now superseded by the white form here 
pouttrayed, and by the dark purple L. 
Martagon dalmaticum. The dark-flowered 
form is a far more vigorous grower than the 
type, and often attains a height of 6 feet. 
The white Martagon is a beautiful garden 
Lily, well-grown specimens often bearing be- 
tween two and three dozen fine blossoms. 
There are two forms, one of which is more 
robust -and greatly exceeds the other in 
height. 

“Martagon Lilies resent transplanting, and 
rarely make good growth during their first 
year in a garden, but amateurs need not be 
disappointed at this behaviour, for in a 
season or two, if planted in good Joam in a 
partially. shaded ‘spot, where they are not. 
dried: up in the summer heat or buffeted by 
cold winds during their period of growth, 
they may be counted on to exhibit their true 
beauty of form and flower. 





Sweet Williams.—Plants of Sweet Williams 
raised from seed sown last spring and sub- 
sequently pricked off have, thanks to plenty 
of moisture, made good specimens, and can 
now be got out into their flowering quarters. 
Many look upon spring. as the better time. 
but my experience of them impels me to say 
{hat if removal is carefully effected, ¢.e., one 
plant removed at a time with what soil is 
possible in reason, no harm worth speaking of 
results. I have, however, noticed on more 
than one oceasion that if left until spring the 
plants get too large, and cannot be lifted so 
conveniently . without damaging the roots. 
We sometimes have stitable weather from 
the middle of October .until the middle of 
November, and it is then when Sweet 
Williams can be shifted. Planting should be 
done firmly. Most people grow the single 
Auricula-eyed, and it is but seldom one meets 
with double varieties. Though Sweet Wil- 
liams are often treated as perennials and 
divided from time to time it is, I think, more 
satisfactory to treat them as biennials.—- 
DERBY. Pri 


| 
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Phacelias. 


Mostiy natives of California, the Phacelias | 
prefer warm soils and open, sunny positions. 

CuLTURE.—Phacelias differ in no wise from 
a large number of hardy annuals in their re- 
quirements. The chief points are early sow- 
ing, timely thinning, and, according to their 
kind, ample space for displaying themselves 
to advantage. One of the chief errors in the 
cultivation of annuals is that because the 
seeds Are cheap they are sown like Mustard 
and Cress. This, of course, means failure. 
There is an excuse for sowing seeds thickly 
when a doubt is entertained as to their ger- 
minating, but there is no room for excuse 
when the plants. appear above ground and 
virtually smother each other. Not a few 
annuals that on their introduction receive a 
somewhat elaborate description turn out to 
be little better than weeds. The flowers are 
small, insignificant also in colour as well as 
size, and the habit quite incapable of adding 
beauty to the garden or even lustre to the 
group to which it belongs. Others, again, 
like the ever-popular Nemophila Menziesii for | 
example, would be welcome in many gardens 
if only for the brilliant tone of colour. | 
Equally striking in the richness and intensity 
of its deep blue flowers is Phacelia cam- 
panularia, part of a group of which we figure 
to-day. NotJess beautiful in this instance are 
the distinct and pretty leaves. It requires a 
fair amount of room, and in this way forms 
i eapital carpet for large tropical plants 
during the summer. In other instances small 
peds may be planted with it, or, again, 
edgings formed. © These Phacelias are best 
sown in patches where they are to flower, 
though, should occasion arise, a batch of seeds 
may be sown in pots for transplanting later. 
Sowing in pots isnot suggested as the simplest 
or the most economical way of growing these 
plants, yet it is a certain way of preventing | 
that overcrowding to, which allusion has 
already, been made. It has other uses be- | 
sides, the most important being that when a | 
late sowing is made thus in pots the plants } 


ET 


‘may. be employed as a suecession to a bed of 


early-flowering bulbous plants, the foliage of | 
which would prevent the sowing of the seeds | 
at the proper time. In like manner, open | 
spaces in the rock garden may be filled with 
a variety of plants, and few things would 
produce a more welcome display than this 
lovely’ Californian annual. The branching 
character of the plant trailing over the rocks | 
and the rieh colour would thus be seen to | 
adyantage. Phacelias do best in fairly good | 
sandy soil, but the more spreading kinds are 
best in soil made rather firm. The seeds, 
which are quite inexpensive, may be sown at 
intervals from March to the end of May or in } 
the autumn. -It may not be generally known} 
that some species of this genus are particu- 
larly attractive to Bees. This is especially 
true of P. tanacetifolin, P. congesta, and its 
white variety. 
The following are among the most worthy 
of this genus :—* : 
PHACELIA CAMPANULARIA attains to 9 inches’ 
or rather more in height in moist seasons. 
The blossoms are of a deep intense blue, with 
white centre. The plant is freely branched, 
and flowers profusely over a“long season. y 
P. concesTa is also a blue-flowered kind, 
the blossoms somewhat crowded and bell. 
shaped.’ In this the foliage—which-in the 
first-named species is entire—is pinnatifid, the 
plant reaching to 15 inches high and flowering. 
in summer. >There is a white form of this, 
plant, 4 
P. pivaricaTA has pale violet-coloured” 
flowers that are freely produced on racemes. 
The plant has a much-forked habit of growth, 
the latter somewhat fragile. ; 
P. Parryt.—This grows about 1 foot high, 
the flowers deep violet-purple and produced im 
abundanee. There is a white form of this. 
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~ Both kinds are distinetly clammy to the touch. 
__?P. TANACETIFOLIA is, peyhaps, more popular 
~ asa bee plant than an ornamental subject for 
~ the garden, and is freely employed for the 
purpose named. It is about 2 feet high, 
flowers bluish-pink. : 





P. viscipa, with purplish-blue flowers, is ne 


neat and pretty kind, of erect, b sanching 

habit, and flowers free] y. This pretty species 

Was originally introduced as Eutoca Viscida. 

P. WHITLAVIA.—In this the flowers are of 
in exceedingly rich blue tone, produced freely 
in terminal racemes, and in place of the 
shortly campanulate corolla of several kinds, 
the corolla here jis partly tubular, and at the 











Inargin distinetly lobed. Height 2 feet. Syn. 
. Whitlavia grandiflora. 
; a . 
NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Kniphofias in winter. Those who grow 


Kniphofias know full well their value in the 
days of early autumn. They are wonderfully 


cut with long stems, such as the plant de- 
velops, are an invaluable decoration when 
lightly arranged in a trumpet vase of medium 
size. For baskets, bowls, and other re- 
ceptacles this flower is equally well adapted, 
using a few light green fronds of Ferns and 
Asparagus with a Ny copper-coloured foliage as 
i contrast. An épergne filled with these 
flowers, with richly-toned foliage, is easily 


‘arranged, the natural character of the flower 


being so elegant. 


Hardy Fuchsias for fiower beds. Much 
more use might be made of the hardy Fuchsia 
for summer planting in flower beds. Cut tings 
taken now and given the shelter of a 
moderately-heated house will soon root, after 
which they may be potted off, placed upon a 
shelf, and sparingly watered throughout the 
winter, These ‘plants, with the advent of 
spring, will go away freely and form good 
pieces which ean be planted out in May. | It 
is rarely, indeed, that beds of Fuchsias are 
unsatisfactoty, whether the season be favour- 








Part of a group of the Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia). 


.. 
Birective When they can be planted in ‘isolated 
clumps in borders away from the path, with 
a background of foliage to bring into greater 
prominence the flowers. Perhaps most folk 
think of them as blooms of intense eolours, 
and forget sometimes the paler-tinted lemon 
and apricot sorts. One sometimes notices 
People, when trimming their borders late in 
the year, eculting away the dead and dying 
folinge of the Kniphofias instead of allowing 
it to remain until the spring, when it will 
sole aAWay without the need for cutting. 
Kniphofias are not iniured much. by frost, 
mut it often happens that excessive moisture 
ets into the crowns and they damp off. It 
| to obviate this to some extent that it will 
be found best to allow the old foliage to re- 
Main, as it will act as a protection,— 
TOWNSMAN. 


f > 

Anemone japonica (Japan Anemone).—For 
iting, this beautiful autumn flower seems 
© be in exceptionally good form this season, 
Be hite being beautifully chaste. A few 
4OSSOMS in a specimen glass make a very 


etty decoration, while a number of sprays, 
~ 






able or the reverse for other things. Useful 
sorts for the purpose under notice are F. 
Riecartoni, I. globosa, F. gracilis, and F. 
discolor.—Kirk. \ 


Physalises.—It is curious that of the many 
who in the autumn buy the bright pods of 
Physalises, known as Winter Cherries, or 
Chinese Lanterns, but few grow the plants. 
There are few subjects, however, amongst 
perennials that are so easily grown. They 
can be grown in the commonest of soil, and 
apparently they are indifferent to whether 
they are given a shaded or a sunny position. 
Roots can be planted in late autumn, or pro- 
pagation may be effected from seed sown out 
of doors about the end of April. The flowers, 
white and small, ave insignificant, but the 
pods. which follow «and develop into the 
red and orange “Janterns’’? are prized by 
most folk who care to fill their vases- with 
“everlasting *’ subjects. P. Pranchetti has 
large red calyces, P. Alkekengi bright orange, 
while those of P. Bunyardi are larger and 
of an intense orange.—WooDBASTWICK. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Treatment when under glass. 


As I write, plants are being placed under 
gliss, as frost may do damage at any time 
after September. The most forward plants 
have been in the greenhouse a couple of 
weeks, and are fast unfolding their blooms. 
No effort is made to arrange the plants per- 
manently, except that the tallest go into the 
highest part of the structure, and those most 
backward into that part of the house (if any) 
where the most sunlight is available. The 
best plants are generally given the best posi- 


tions, and everything possible is done to 
avoid overcrowding. The principal desire 


being the production of show flowers, any 
weakly plant not likely to be of any use is 
weeded out, and this practice might well be 
followed by amateurs, who mostly try to get 
4 considerable number of plants into a 
limited space. This season there appears. to 
be but little to do except to put the plants 
under cover straight away. There is —little 
need to wash the pots, and it is difficult to 
find decaying leaves. At first the ventilators 
will be left open day and night, and the 
doors all day, and I do not mind water being 
splashed among the pots during warm and 
dry weather. As the flowers open, great care 
should be taken to prevent moisture, and 
what watering is necessary should be done 
in the morning. By evening the surround- 
ings should be quite dry. There appears to 
be far more difficulty in preventing the 
earlier flowers decaying than there is in 
the case of later ones, and care is, there- 
fore, taken to shade the former, more especi- 
ally as the sun is rising, the condensed 
moisture of the night «and the warmth of 
the sun being a cause of ‘damping of the 
blossoms. Some growers fix tiffany over the 
flowers, immediately under the glass. This 
may be an advantage, but hardly necessary 
when ventilation is properly carried out. It 
is important that the side air be reduced 
as the blooms open, as anything in the 
nature of cold draughts prevents them ex- 
panding to the full. 1 always like a little 
fop air, even at night. Fire heat is not re- 
quired yet, but it will be advisable if we 
get a spell of dull, wet weather. At all times 
the temperature may be about 50 dees. to 
5d degs., so that the fire should be arranged 
accordingly. As the big Japanese blooms 
expand they will benefit by warmth, but if 
fire heat is employed to raise the temperature 
higher than above indicated the ineurving 
class will be damaged, 

It is rather curious that cultivators are {his 
year complaining of Chrysanthemums always 
having a habit of opening very quickly as 
November approaches. At any rate, I do not 
believe in pushing the flowers by extra fire 
heat—harm from this is certain to follow. 
Many fine blooms are spoiled by shifting the 
plants here and there—first to advance, then 
to retard them. Roots seem abundant, which 
is a good sign, and we must not fail with 
ample watering when the plants are under 
glass. Once the roots have become thoroughly 
dry we cannot make up for the damage done. 
And it is well to continue the use of liquid- 
manure. In fact, it seems to me that now it 
is more required than at any time during the 


season. Liquid from the farmyard and that 
made from sheep droppings or chicken 


manure are favoured, but where these are 
not obtainable, fertilisers in a dry form may 
be used. I would, however, warn amateurs 
to avoid the use of either nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. Many of the flowers 
throw themselves some distance up from the 
foliage on Jong stalks, which often are not 
stiff enough to hold the blooms upright and 
require thin stakes. 
S. W. S. 
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FRUIT. 


Orchard Planning and Planting. 


There are four points to be observed in the 
planning of a fruit plantation devoted speci- 
ally to Apples, Pears, Plums, or Cherries, In 
order to plant wisely the intending grower 
must decide (1) the purpose or class of trade 
for which the fruit will be grown, (2) the 
choice of suitable varieties, with reference 
not only to the market, but to the land under 
cultivation; (3) the manner in which the 
trees are to be trained; and (4) such arrange- 
ment as will make for economy of labour and 


give the trees sufficient space, to grow 
normally without overcrowding. The ulti- 


mate financial success of a plantation depends 
to a Jarge extent upon judicious planning. 
Many points have to be thought out carefully, 
and the organiser must Keep in mind the 
amount of his working apital, the local 
labour supply, the proximity of markets, the 
facilities of road and rail transport, climatic 
conditions, and character of soil. If there is 
to be interplanting with soft fruits the system 
of underecropping proposed must be carefully 
considered. Lastly, the grower must look 
ahead. Top-fruit plantations usually require 
about thirty years to reach their prime. It 
is necessary, therefore, to exercise imagina- 
tion and foresight in planning to ensure that 
the final composition of the plantation shall 
not be prejudiced by a premature effort to 
obtain profits. 

Commercially-grown top-fruit trees are 
cultivated in four shapes—the standard, half- 
standard, bush, and cordon varieties. Stan- 
dards are suitable for cultivated land or 
grass. They are specially adaptable to Grass, 
as they leave sufficient head-room to prevent 
grazing sheep from damaging the~ trees. 
Standards must always be worked on strong- 
growing stocks, and should, as a general rule, 
be planted from 30 feet to 40 feet apart, ac- 
cording to variety. Apples must be worked 
on Crab or selected free Apple stocks, Pears on 
Quince or free Pear stocks, Plums on the 
Mussel, common, srompton, or Brussels 
stocks, and the Sweet Cherry on the wild 
Cherry or Gean. Half-standards are worked 
on the same types of stock and are used 
chiefly for plantations on cultivated land, as 
the heads are not high enough above the 
ground to permit cattle to graze without. in- 
juring the trees. Ina half-standard planta- 
tion horse-cultivation is difficult, but compara- 
tively little hand-work is required because the 
shade of the foliage prevents the growth of 
weeds. In growing bush trees preference 
should be given to those with a main stem 
© feet to 8 feet high, to which a greaseband 
canbe applied satisfactorily. In this case 
intensive cultivation is essential, but as the 
trees begin to bear at an early age and are, 
sn their final form, comparatively small, 4 
larger number can be planted per acre and a 
heavy yearly yield obtained. Gordons consist 
of one main stem without any lateral 
branches. They are usually trained obliquely 
on bamboo rods or wooden stakes attached 
toa system of wirework. Cordons are always 
grown on cultivated land and should not be 
used for interplanting. Cordons produce 
fruit of the highest quality, which should be 
most carefully packed and graded. The only 
way to market cordon fruit advantageously 
is to deal with salesmen who are specialists 
in this class of produce. 

There are four systems of planting top-fruit 
{rees—square, quincunx (an arrangement ot 
five, like the five in dice), triangular, and 
cordon. To plant on the square system the 
land is marked out in a series of squares and 
the permanent trees planted at the corners. 
The quineunx is very like the square system 
except that a tree is planted in the centre of 
each square. “As a rule the central trees are 


‘fillers,’ that is, they will, at some period, 
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be removed, but if they are to be retained 
permanently an upright yariety must -be 
selected in order to avoid all chance of, over- 
crowding. In the triangular or hexagonal 
system the trees are planted at the corners of 
a series of equilateral triangles, and are, 
therefore, equi-distant. They are so arranged 
{hat any group of seven forms a hexagon, with 
one tree in the middle. In the cordon system 
the trees are planted in rows 6 feet apart and 
° feet 6 inches distant in the rows. ‘The direc- 
tion should be north and south, the trees 
trained at an angle of 45 degs. to the ground 
and inclined towards the south. 

The chief commercial varieties 
following :— : 

STRONG-GROWING APPLES include Bramley’s 
Seedling, Newton Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, 
and Beauty of Bath. 


are the 


WEAK GROWERS ARE:—Lane’s' Prince 
Albert, Grenadier, Early Victoria, Stirling 


Castle, and Gladstone. 

Varieties intermediate between these classes 
are :—James Grieve, Rival, Allington Pippin, 
Worcester Pearmain, Lord Derby, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 

For Plums, Czar, Monarch, Belle de 
Louvain, Pond’s Seedling,. and Bush are 
strong growers, while Victoria, River’s Early 
Prolific, Pershore, Purple Egg, and Damson 
are classedwas weak. Suitable varieties of 
Pears for a bush plantation in a 12-foot square 
are :—Conference, Dr. Jules Guyot, Fertility, 
Durondeau, and Clapp’s Favourite. 


° ° ° 
Ripening and Keeping Grapes. 
AIMOST - everyone who has a vinery 
endeavourg to keep Grapes as long. as possible, 
but many fail through not ripening them 
properly, as Grapes are often a long way 
from being ripe when they are black; after 
that some kinds want a good deal of finish- 


ing. This is particularly the case with Ali- 
cante, Lady Downe’s, Gros Colman, and 


others of that class, which are not over sweet 
at any time, and unless the watery juices are 
dissipated they mould and, rot on the Vine. 
The only way to get rid of these watery 
juices and to prevent rotting is to use gentle 
fires, which, by keeping up the circulation of 
the sap and maintaining a dry atmosphere, 
enable the Vines to perform their work and 
turn the crude juices of the berries to sugar. 
It is this sugar or saccharine matter that 
makes all the difference in Grapes hanging, 
as without it they have nothing in them to 
preserve them, and the pulp must of necessity 
perish. Not only are gentle fires exceedingly 
beneficial for the ripening of the Grapes, but 
they are equally so for ripening the wood. 
The time to apply this heat is by night and 
during cold, cloudy days, but care is requisite 
to have air on as well, as the artificial heat 
without it would be productive of more harm 
than good. The reason of this is that heat in 
pipes or flues draws out damp from the floor 
of the house, and as this damp cannot escape 
it condenses on the Grapes and spoils their 
bloom, besides which the atmosphere, dnstea‘l 
of being made dry, becomes humid, a condi- 
tion favourable to the growth of vegetation, 
but just the reverse for the process of ripen- 
ing. It is not the quantity of air, however, 
that is required, but only just enough to move 
the atmosphere and keep it buoyant, which 
may be done by having the ventilators of the 
house open about a couple of inches back and 
front so as to induce a slight current. The 
heat in the pipes or flues will do the rest, but 
the fires must be kept steadily going from 
this time to the middle of November, after 
which the less heat the better, as it will make 
the Grapes shrivel; they must be kept cool 





and dry to be plump. * 
Strawberry The Laxtonian.— This has 
proved the finest market Strawbeiry yet 


raised. It has been superior to all others 
erowing side by side this wet season, being 
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in fine condition when picked after it has 
faced several wet days when fully ripe. It is 
of a fine colour, the flesh dirm and flayour 
good.—C. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Gas lime and club.—My Wallflowers are 
suffering from disease commonly called 
‘club’? by gardeners. How ean I get rid of 
it? I can get gas lime, but not the other: I 
could plant Potatoes next year on the land 
affected. Shall I spread the disease if I move 
the Wallflowers into my Italian garden?—- 
M. B: 

[Gas lime is not supposed to be of the 
slightest use for eradicating or destroying the 
fungoid disease known as club-root, aubury; 
finger and toe, etc. TFresh-slaked lime is, on 
the contrary, a certain cure for it, and if you 
wish to rid the soil of the fungus this is the 
only efficacious remedy we can recommend 
you to employ for the: purpose. The lime 
used should be stone lime fresh from the kiln, 
and the quantity required would be 1 bushel 
to a square rod. Place the lime in a heap or 
heaps, as the Gase may be, and cover it with 
a little soil. Ags soon as it has become slaked 
spread the contents of each heap over the 
area named (1 square rod) and dig it in, To 
get the lime intimately mixed with the soil 
dig the ground again in three weeks’ time. 
Apply the lime at once. Destroy, by burning 
all plants affected by the disease, and by no 
means should plants be moved from infected 
soil.to another part of the garden free from 
the disease. | 

Wasps destroying Grapes.—I have been 
troubled in my greenhouse during the past 
fortnight with a. plague of flies and wasps. 
All the Grapes are being spoilt, and although 
my gardener attempts to reduce their number 
by the usual methods if seems to make no 
difference. Is theresno known remedy which | 
is a preventive of this sort of thing happening 
again, as, although I have known the same 
house for twenty-five years, I have never been} 
troubled in this way before so far as numbers 
are concerned ?—-WORRTED. 

[The best way of excluding wasps from} 
vineries is to use either hexagon or muslin| 
netting. If the ventilating openings are 
covered with one or other of these materiais| 
wasps cannot possibly gaincan entrance. A| 
frame to fit the-doorway-and covered wilh 
muslin or netting can be substituted for the 
door in ordinary use in all casés where it is 
necessary to stand the latter open during the 
day. | 

Rust fungus on Cinerarias.—As a regula 
subscriber I shall-be much obliged if you will} 
examine the enclosed leaf from my Cineraria} 
plants. The plants are doing very well, bul 
many of them have been eaten as enclosec 
specimen. I can find no fly or slug, and shal 
therefore be much obliged if you will assist £ 
beginner by telling me what the enemy is an¢ 
the remedy.—Miss T. OSBORNE. 

[The Cineraria leaves have been attackec 
by the rust fungus (Cleosporium Senecionis) 
Spraying the plants with a rose-red solutioi 
of permanganate of potash will in all likeli 
hood arrest the ravages of the fungus. ] 

Green woodpecker and earwigs.—The com| 
mon earwig (Forficula auricularia), althoug]} 
so numerous in our gardens and orchards 
does not appear to be eaten generally in la re} 
numbers by birds, but the green woodpecke 

(Gecinus viridis), the largest of the residen 

3ritish woodpeckers, is known to take it, : 
fact which should make horticulturists mor 
favourably disposed to this bird, so popula 
an item with taxidermists. Whatever it 

shortcomings, the balance of utility is largel 
on the side of the handsome woodpecker, see 
ing that it renders good service in riddin 
forest and fruit trees and plants of a grea 
number of injurious pests, and the soil 6 
several kinds of insects, including the trouble 
some ants.—H. H.: W. ; 
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_ required in the same way prior to wheelin 
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Southern Counties. 


Carrots of the intermediate and long-rooted 
types should, if full-grown, be carefully lifted 
and stored or clamped in the sume way as 
Potatoes. If left too long in the ground and 
heavy rains should occur the roots will split 
and be spoilt. Damage’ the roots as little as 
possible and divest them of the tops. by giving 
them a twist, this being better than cutting 
them off close to the crowns. If clamped do 
not put too many togéther in any one clamp, 
and see that ventilation is provided. If 
stored, ashes or sand will suffice to put be- 
tween the roots, which should be arranged in 
layers. Salsafy and Scorzonera, which should 
be lifted now, may be stored in the same way. 

seetroot, which is much hardier than many 
think, may be treated in a similar manner or 
placed in shallow trenches in an upright posi- 
tion close together with just the larger leaves 
showing above the soil. With a covering of 
litter or Bracken they will be quite safe in 
frosty weather. Parsnips may be lifted as 
required, unless the ground is wanted, when 
they can be treated the same as Carrots. 


Sunroots may either be left and dug as 
wanted, or lifted and stored in the event of 
_ the ground being required for preparing. for 
another crop. Lift and store Brussels Chicory 
in the manner advised for Beetroot, only place 
the roots somewhat deeper in the soil. 
Turnips, unless full-grown; will take no harm 
for the present. Take steps to afford protec- 
tion to Globe Artichokes in case of frost by 
banking up ashes round the stools to a height 
of 9 inches or 12 inches. Further protection 
in the shape of litter or Bracken ean then be 
afforded should more severe weather warrant 
its employment. Clear away old Cabbage and 


Cauliflower -stumps or any other. exhausted - 


crops and get the ground manured in readi- 
ness for digging. Such plots, if standing in 
need of a dressing of lime, can then with ad- 
vantage be attended to in January or 
Get manure-heaps turned, if 
necessary, and treat all.old hotbeds no longer 


ar 

> 

the material where wanted. If 
/ 


Early forcing is contemplated and the Vines 
have shed their leaves get the pruning carried 
/out so that the Vines and structure can be 
cle:ined during inclement weather. Cut back 
the wood or spur to two sound buds. Peach- 
trees that are to be started early should also 
be pruned so that cleansing can be carried 
out as opportunities occur. Cut out the weak- 
est of the young wood and thin the remainder 
so that enough will remain to furnish all 
parts of the trees when tied out at a distance 
pot 4 inches to 5 inches apart. Do not make 
the mistake of tying the wood together in 
bunches after, pruning, but allow it to lie 
‘loose on the trellis until the house is washed, 
“liberating the branches again as soon as it is 
Fcompleted. In the meantime see that the 
sborder does not get dry. Neglect in this par- 
ticula r invariably leads to bud-dropping. En- 
‘deavour to get the wood ripened in late houses 
as soon as possible, and if it has to be used 


for the storing of late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
Thums stand the latter on boards rather than 
on the border surface. If 

: Gooseberry and Currant quarters need re- 
“plenishing through the death of some of the 
P bushes the vacancies can be made good any 
time now if the propagation of these two fruits 
ds earried out at home. Preparation for the’ 
Making of new plantations of both should be 
‘taken in hand so that planting may be done 
‘in November. For both, the soil should be 
Well dug and liberally manured. Get fruit- 


; A.W: 


f 


J 
trees grease-banded now, 
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Midland Counties, 


Planting fruit-trees.—There is much to be 
done in the hardy fruit department during 
late autumn and winter. If young trees are 
to be planted, preparations Shouid be made at 
once by deeply cultivating the ground and in- 
corporating well-decayed manure in soils that 
need to be enriched. November is un- 
doubtedly the ‘best time for planting trees. 
They may be planted, however, any time 
during the winter when the ground is in good 
workiug condition, but those planted during 
November or early December are likely to 
succeed better during the coming season than 
those planted later. Much of the future sue- 
cess of the trees depends upon the way in 
which. planting is carried out. One of the 
commonest mistakes is planting trees. too 
deeply and cramping the roots into a hole that 
is not large enough. In planting, the roots 
should be spread out evenly and some fine soil 
placed around them, afterwards making the 
whole firm. Standard trees should be securely 
staked at the time of planting; the stake 
should be driven into the ground before the 
hole is fiiled-in, so that it may be placed be- 
tween the roots, thus preventing their being 
damaged. : 

The pruning of fruit-trees should be com- 
menced as soon as all the leaves are off, and 
as much of it done as possible before bad 
weather sets in. It is much better in every 
respect that pruning be done early than left 
until the spring, although in cases where sum- 
mer pruning was properly attended to there 
will not be much to be done now. 

Strawberries. — Examine all Strawberry 
beds once more and remove any runners that 
are found upon them. Lightly hoe the sur- 
face soil and remove all weeds in preparation 
for affording a mulch. It is advisable to get 
this work done early in order that the autumn 
rains may wash the nutriment from the 
manure down to the roots. 

Asparagus growths, having ripened, may 
now be cut down close to the ground. In 
many gardens a heavy coating of manure 18 
often given to Asparagus beds at, this time of 
the year after the tops are cleared. I do not 
advise this treatment in heavy ground as the 


manure keeps the soil wet and cold. Food 
given during growth is far preferable. For 


the next six months the plants making no 
top growth do not need food; indeed, I have 
seen cases of healthy roots destroyed by the 
use of heavy, wet manures applied at this 
time of tthe year in a clay soil. If the beds 
need assistance in the shape of more soil, or 
soil of a richer nature, this ean best be given 
by lightly raking the surface soil into the 
alley and replacing with new. Burnt soil or 
refuse mixed with a good portion of bone- 
meal will be valuable for heavy land; the 
soil from old Cucumber, Melon, or Marrow 
beds with bone-meal added is an excellent 
top-dressing for lighter soils 

Globe Artishokes.— Where it is found neces- 
sary to increase the stock of Globe Artichokes 
or to renew a bed the present is a good time 
to prepare plants for the purpose. Take olf 
carefully the strongest of the suckers from 
the old stools, with some roots attached, and 
pot them in well-drained 7-inch pots, using a 
compost of a light nature, such as two parts 
good loam, one part leaf-soil or spent Mush- 
room bed material, and the other part coarse 
sand. Pot fairly firm and place the pots 
either in a cold frame or plunge them in 
ashes in the open under a south wall, afford- 
ing protection with dry litter from severe 
frosts. In mild wearher do not allow them 
to become too dry. They may be planted in 
their permanent quarters during April, 


F. W. G. 


Scotland. 


Pot Vines.—Those who make a speciality of 
pot Vines will now ibe seeing to it that the 
canes are ripening as well and as strongly as 
possible. For next season ripe fruit may be 
had about the end of May if the plants are 
started under suitable conditions round about 
the close of the year. In the meantime such 
preparation as is needful can be attended to. 
The plants may be top-dressed, having previ- 
ously carefully removed some of the surfaces 
soil. Will in with good, well-rotted loam to 
which has been added a proportion of any 
Vine manure which may be preferred. As is 
well known, the roots will not move until the 
buds begin to push, but, nevertheless, the soil 
ought not to be alowed to become at all dry. 
If there should be no special hurry let the 
resting period be prolonged as much as possi- 
ble. It will be found, when this is done, that 
the plants will move more quickly than when 
the period of rest is curtailed. 

Hydrangeas.—Old plants which were cut 
over after flowering some time ago will now 
have made strong shoots. Such may now be 
repotted, using clean pots slightly larger than 
those in which the plants flowered. 
Hydrangeas absorb a large quantity of mois- 
ture, and care in this respect is imperative. 
Young, recently-rooted pieces may also be at- 
tended to, and if it be purposed to flower these 
on the single stem system pots 5 inches in 
diameter will, in most cases, be found of 
sufficient size. 

Plant-houses,—As regards greenhouses and 
conservatories pipe-heat will now be of ad- 
vantage. -At the same time it must be used 
with judgment and not overdone, more especi- 
ally in houses in which Chrysanthemums are 
now placed. Watering is less insistent, and 
while the Chrysanthemum season continues, 
as little moisture as possible should be per- 
mitted in the house. To this end the daily 
washing out of the house ought for a time to 
be dispensed with, and water ought not to be 
thrown about carelessly. Those who may 
make a feature of Tuberoses will be able to 
do good work with them in a month or so- 
The white, sweetly-scented blossoms are 
favourites with most people, although I have 
known cases in which the strong perfume of 
the Tuberose was objected to. These plants 
are apt to be attacked by red spider, and the 
usual precautions against that pest must not 
be neglected. Salvias of kinds, now coming 
info bloom, should have plenty of moisture 
and as cool a temperature as may suit other 
occupants of the house. If these plants are 
grown too warmly aphides may be expected. 
Pinch the blooms out of the earliest batch of 
Primulas yet awhile. These ought not to be 
needed for some time yet. In-the stove a 
comfortable atmosphere is necessary. The 
earliest lot of Lorraine Begonias may now be 
permitted to come away. These really suc- 
ceed best when a house can be entirely given 
up to them, preferably a low span, but they 
do very well ina mixed collection of flowering 
plants. Cypripediums may be brought for- 
ward and given a prominent place. The 
flowers of these are always useful for cutting, 
and when well attended to they last in water 
for a long time. Pancratium fragrans is very 
effective in the shortening days. Plants 
which have been accorded cool treatment until 
now will soon push their flower-spikes if given 
a regular, steady, and not too intense heat. 
Many prefer to delay Tiibonia floribunda and 
utilise it for blooming in the spring in a coal 
greenhouse, but if a small batch be placed in 
the stove the yellow and searlet tubular 
flowers associate well with those of Lorraine 
Begonias. The Scarlet Passion-flower (Passi- 
flora princeps) does well when planted out in 
a well-prepared bed. Those who cannot give 
it such a position will find that it does moder- 
ately well in a large pot placed over the ok: 
water pipes. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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_ BEES. 


— 


Government and Diseases of Bees. 


Ir is of the supremest importance to the oldest 
industry in the world, as bee-keeping is stated 
to be, that everyone who can should make a 
point of co-operating with the further step 
which the Government is now taking to in 
vestigate bee diseases, especially the Isle of 
Wight disease. Circulars have been issued 
and distributed requesting beekeepers to sup- 
ply the Government with live bees which are 
suspected of having disease Application 
should be made either te the Board ‘of Agyi- 
culture, 3, St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W. 1—letters need not) be stamped—or to 
the Bee Expert of the County for Form No. 
13 H.C. This should be filled up and for- 
warded, with some live bees, to Dr. Helen 
Goodrich, Department of Comparative 
Anatomy, University Museum, Oxford. It is 
to be very carefully noted that only living 
bees are of any use, and simple instructions 
as to how they must be packed are given on 
the back of the form mentioned above. 

This is a great step forward, but if success 
is to be expected there must be active assist- 
ance given to the authorities by beekeepers of 
all kinds in every part of the country. ‘Those 
whose bees are not victims to any disease will 
obviously see to it that diseased bees from 
other apiaries are sent, properly packed and 
promptly, to Dr. Helen Goodrich. 

I would suggest that no syrup feeding take 
place after this present date. No doubt with 
most of my readers a good foundation has 
been laid for next year’s bee-keeping, not only 
by the bees being adequately provisioned with 
stores, but also by their hive having been 
safeguarded against damp and eold. Tf this 
be the case the bees will turn out all right 
next spring, and will need little assistance 
from their owners. The trouble and money 
expended will be well repaid in the harvest of 
next year, because the stocks will be at 
normal strength as soon as ever, there is any 
pollen or nectar to be gathered, and therefore 
no time will be lost in recovering strength of 
stock before vigorous breeding and honey- 
making come on. Ves atu Bik 
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GORRESPONDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 








Gazanias (D.).— The Gazania is a very 
pretty and distinet dwarf composite, but only 
hardy enough for summer growth. Cuttings 
strike freely in a cold frame in August. 
Unless struck very early, spring-struck plants 
are almost worthless, so that it is advisable to 
put the euttings in in August and allow them 
to stand in the pots during the winter, potting 
them off early in the spring. They will then 
come well into flower if. put out in May. 
Gazania ringens is the best known, with Jong 
deep green leaves, silvery beneath, and bright 
orange-yellow flowers with a dark centre. 
Each flower is quite 2 inches across. G. 
splendens is also well known, and plants can 
be had in the spring from those who grow 
summer bedding plants; in fact, any plant 
hurseryman could supply you. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Clydeside.—Any dealer in stove and green- 
house plants should be able to supply the 
Honeysuckle you refer to. M. Hy T= 
Kindly say to what class the Roses belong, 
and on hearing from you we will do our best 
to help you.——J. S. Furley.—From what you 
Say, we fear your grapes are what is known 
as “ shanked.’”’ If, however, you will-senda 
small bunch, we will.then be the better able to 
diagnose the trouble. W. W. D.—Write to 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Mons. F. Jamin, Bourg-la-Reine, Paris, 
C. A. Kingdon.—Any nurseryman who makes 
a specialty of trees and shrubs can supply 
the Ivy you inquire about.——James Davies. 
—Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, Hawl- 
mark, Newtonards, Co. Down. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. C.—1, Viscaria ocu- 
lata; 2, Clarkia elegans’ var.;.3, Malope 
grandiflora ; 4, Rhodanthe Manglesi.—B. J/.— 
1, The Tutsan (Hypericum Androsemum; 2, 
Phygelius capensis ; 3, The Wig-tree (Rhus 
Cotinus) ; 4, Hamamelis virginica.—H, G.— 
1, Sedum spectabile; 2, Polygonum cuspida- 
tum; 3, Ceanothus azureus; 4, Monarda 
didyma.——B. K.S.—1, Solanum jasminoides; 
2, Azara microphylla ; 3, must have flowers ; 
4, Sedum carneum variegatum. C..J.—1, 
Violet-coloured flower, Aster Amellus var.; 2, 
reddish-coloured . flower, A. Nova Anglie 
Ryecroft, Pink; 3. and 4, Salvias. Must have 
better specimens. BE. W.~L.—1,. Nepeta 
Mussini:; 2, Agatha eccelestis ; 8,-Geranium 
pratense ; 4, Epilobium angustifolium.—— 
NS. P.—1, Leveesteria formosa ; 2, Aster Lil 
Fardell ; 3, Sedum spectabile ; 4, The Spindle- 
tree (Huonymus europreus).— lV. B.—1, Rho- 
danthe Manglesi; 2, Convolyulus mauritani- 
cus 23, Campanula pulla ; 4, Santotina incana. 
D. M.—1, Lysimathia nummularia aurea ; 
2, Verbascum phlomoides; 3, Monarda 
didyma ; 4, Galega officinalis~ (late blooms). 
——G¢.. C.—1, Cimicifuga racemosa ; 2, Santo- 
lina incana; "3, Hypericum calycinum; 4, 
Rhus Cotinus.——#. J. B.—1, Linaria dalma- 
tica; 2, Veronica spicata; 38, Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus ; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum. 
+ T. B.—1, The Bladder Senna « (Colutea 
arborescens) ; 2, Hibiscus syriacus var.; 38, 
Hseallonia macrantha ; 4, Spirea japonica 
Anthony Waterer. : 
Names of fruit.—i. H.—Apples: 1, War- 
ner’s King ; 2, King of the Pippins ; 8, Cox’s 
Orange ; 4, Ribston.— lV. R. H.—Apples: 1, 
Eeklinville ;° 2, Keswick Codlin.; 38, -Wor- 
cester Pearmain ; 4, Lord Suffield. J. A. 
Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthornden ; 2, 
Tower of Glamis ; 3, Annie. Elizabeth ; -4, 
Blenheim—very small isample.——M/. A. H.— 
1, Pear: Glou Morceau, Apples: 2, Rymer ; 
3, Eecklinville ;.4, Fearn’s Pippin. M. D.— 
Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange ; 2, King of the Pip- 
pins ; 3, Adam’s Pearmain ;.-4,>. Wellington. 
——A. 7. A.—-Apples: 1, Sturmer ;.2, Cellini ; 
8, Tramley’s ; 4, Mere de Ménage. ae Ce 
Apples: Single fruit, Scarlet Nonpareil ; two 
fruits, looks like James Grieve. 


























Dirt between panes of glass.—In connec- 
tion with reply to R. Gordon’s inquiry, p. 590, 
I have successfully cleared, the accumulated 
dirt where panes overlap in garden frames by 
using a thin palette-knife and washing out 
with water. An ordinary knife resulted in 
broken glass, but the thin palette-knife did 
the work satisfactorily. —L. L. Y. 8., Sid- 
mouth, nes 

Wisley School of Horticulture.—The follow- 
ing students in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s School of Horticulture have re- 
cently completed their two years’ course, and 
have been awarded the school diploma, to- 
gether with a prize of books :—Mr. A. Pear- 
son, Mr. Walter A. Pearson, Mr. George 
Wood, and Mr. Felix C> Brown. Mr. A. Pear- 
son was awarded, in addition, the Nicholson 
Memorial Prize for observations. 

Trial of Sweet Peas at Wisley.—The Royal 





Horticultural Society intends to carry out a. 


trial of Sweet Peas during the next three 
years, taking the various colour sections in 
succession, and ineluding both Spencer and 
grandiflora types. The latter are included at 
the desire of many Fellows, who appreciate 
their stronger scent and more regular form. 
In 1921 the trial will be of blue, lavender, 
lilae,;. mauve, and purple shades only, in- 
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cluding the faney, marbled, striped, and 
flaked varieties of the Sweet Pea Society's 
classification where any of the foregoing 
shades are involved. Varieties for trial 
should be sent to the Director, R.H.S. Gar- 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 


Questions.—Queries and answers ave inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these vules ; All communications should be | 
clearly written on one~side of the paper only, and | 
addressed. to the Epitor of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie .Stveet, London, E.C. 4. ~ Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The 
name and address of the sender ave vequived | 
in addition to any designation he may desire to | 
be used in the paper. When move than one query | 
is sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be giad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the assue 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to | 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue | 
. 








immediately following their receipt. We do not 
veply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—4A/i who wish their plants 
to b2 vightly named should send fair examples of 
cach—the stem, leaf, flower, ov fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots ave useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in anv one 
week by the same corvespondent. Where move 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ws determination. _ We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases | 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


- - ~~~ -- ~ 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues.  - 

Aeronautics.—* Prizes, Official and Pri- | 
vate’? ;and ‘ Mail Transport,’’ by° Major 4} 
P. L. Holmes. \ i ; 

The Cabinet Maker.—“ The Vindication of —| 
the Trades’ ; ‘‘ Old Furniture and Environ- | 
ment’; aud ‘Commercial Motors and the | 
Furniture Industry.’’ | 

The Chemical Age.—‘ 'The Concéntration } 
of Sulphuric Acid,” iby S. J. Tungay ; ‘ Pre- | 
sent-Day Methods for the’ Manufacture of | 
Hydrogen”; ‘A Critical Analysis of the 7} 
Tour Leading Processes.”’ 

The. Electrician.—* The Crawling. of  In- 4! 
duction Motors,’ by L. A. H. Carr ;** Hleetric | 
Traction in Europe and America,” by M. | 
Parodi ; and *‘ The Radio Telegraph Station >| 
at Rome.” | 

Farmand Home.—‘ Increasing the World’s’ | 
Wheat Yield’? (Special article) ; ‘‘ The Lin: 7} 
coln ‘Tractor Trials’’ (Supplementary re- | 
port) ; and the “‘ Value of Whey,” by A.’ Hig! 
Murray. ' ae] 

The Fruit Grower.—* Apple Packing and | 
Grading” ; Wisbech Fruit Show Arrange-~| 
ments ~(ilustrated); and ‘Railway Rates | 
Inquiry.”’ : f ‘| 

Ways and Means.—‘ Trade Unions and the | 
Law,’ by J. Scott Duckers; ** The Excess | 
Profits .Duty,’’ by the Editor; and  ‘ An 
Open Door,” by Miss Evelyn Miller. z ] 
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SEVEN MACNIFICENT HARDY PERENIALS, 6/- | 

Achillea the Pearl—Perry’s variety; Anchusa Myosotidifilora, 
giant Forget-me not; Artemisia lactifiora, like a creamy Spi: ea > 
Aster Nancy Ballard, A.M., semi-double rose; Pyrethrum Mra, 
Bateman Brown, brilliant crimson; Helenium Riverton Gem, 
the best Helenium ; Lychnis Viscaria fi. pl. Rose pink, a charm- — 
ing plant; strong plant of each, 6/-; 2 each, 10/-. i 


FOUR HELENIUMS, 4/- 


Helenium pumilum magnificum, dwarf, golden; Hel. striatum, /| 
gold striped brown, Ang; Hel. Riverton Beanty, clear yellow, — 

effective brown disc; Hel. Riverton Gem. a magnificent plant, | 
gold and rich copper. Strong plant of each, 4/-; 2 each. 6. | 


" PACKED FREE, CARRIAGE PATD CASH. 


OLD COURT NURSERIES, | 
COOLWALL, MALVERN, | 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden."’ 
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_ Late Root Action and Bud Formation. 


Tue importance which gardeners attach to 
the early autumn planting of all trees and 
“Shrubs is probably due ito the fact that root 
action is continued for a considerable period 
-—varying undoubtedly according to the sea- 
"son and conditions of the soil as to warmth 
and moisture,, particularly the former—after 
“the branches have shed their Ieaves. “To 
allow this period to pass before the greater 
Tart of the planting is completed is a great 
‘Mistake. Many amateurs and others not con- 
_versant with the growth and habit of trees 
sand shrubs do not fully realise this, as it is 
seldom indeed that, having carefully planted 
“a tree, occagion arises to lift the same a few 
Weeks later, and so they remain in ignorance, 
as it were, as to whether the roots are stilt 
active or have become, and will remain, 
dormant until the following spring. 
~ I was forcibly reminded some years a gO As 
to the activity of roots after the fall of the 
deaf in connection with a number of orchard- 
house pot trees. “There were several hun- 
dred of these, and the work of repotting was 
n> small matter. To facilitate the work so 
as to handle the stock in the shortest time 
bossible, and also to save the expense-of buy- 
‘ing extra new pots, if was decided to turn 
‘the whole of them out and plunge them while 
the pots and crocks were being washed in 
Teadiness for a_ start. sefore repotting 
Could be completed, however, other matters 
claimed attention, and several dozen trees 
hhad to remain in the plunging material for 
everal weeks before they could be taken in 
hand. When turned out from the pots the 
L ll of roots had a brown and ripened ap- 
Pearance where they had pressed against the 
Side of the pots, but evidently, directly they 
ime into contact with the soil they were 
plunged in, further activity commenced, and 
vhen lifted they had almost the appearance 
fa white fungus having formed on the sur- 
ace of the ball, so numerous were the tiny 
ae rootlets which had pushed forth in the 
time. Though this proved a decided object 
lesson in connection with prolonged root ac- 
on after the shedding ofthe foliage, and 
ointed to the necessity and wisdom of 
ansplanting at that or a slightly earlier 
erod, in this case it was a matter for regret 
hat the trees had remained out of their 
ots, as the condition of their roots had be- 
ne such that extra care was needed in 
bandling them, and so much valuable time 
tf. I refer to this to show what is going 
in the ground after the trees have finished 
rowth, shed their leaves, and arrived, as 





















































many consider,- at a dormant stage, when 
further attention in the way of watering or 
feeding, or in other ways assisting the trees 
at this enitical period, is deemed unnecessa ry. 
This latent root action bears more directly 
ou the health, fruitfulness, and the well- 
being of the trees generally than is at first 
eonceived. It is not merely the power of 
taking hold and becoming established in 





Part of a group of Asperula Gussoni. 
(See page 610.) 


fresh soil that makes autumn planting a 
success, buf also in assisting both wood and 
fruit buds, which are then developing, to 
store up such matter as-will promote clean 
growth and fertility the coming season: 

The subject is of great interest, and should 
receive careful thought by those who would 
be successful, especially in fruit» culture. 
What a mistake it proves, that because the” 
trees have yielded their crop, and show signs 
of the fall of the leaf, further attention is 
withheld in the way of seeing that the root- 
ing medium at least is kept in a suftably 
moist condition. Yet this is far from being 
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the @ase during the autumn with ‘trees 
growing against walls, and also. with fruit- 
tree borders under glass. Liquid manure 
may not be necessary where the trees were 
well looked after and regularly fed while the 
crop of fruit was developing, but what would 
prove ibeneficial, especially with trees bear- 
ing stone fruits, would be lime-water. The 
ground may have become manure sick j then 
all the more reason to treat it with lime. In 
other directions one’s thoughts turn to the 
value of not only preserving but encouraging 
prolonged autumn root action. This, how- 
ever, is lost sight of by many who dig ruth- 
lessly about their fruit trees iat that season, 
because it is a practice to bury leaves and 
rubbish and present a neat appearance. How 
much damage can easily be done, and the 
prospect of full crops in the future seriously 
risked by severing all the feeding roots with 
the spade. Perhaps. this proves no worse, 
however, than lifting the trees careless] y 
and injuring all the roots, on the preserya- 
tion of which the future crop largely de- 


pends, A. G. 





Notes of the Week. 


Aster Perry’s Pink.—It is now a good many 
years since I first made the acquaintance of 
this fine Aster, and the passing seasons only 
confirm the good impression which I then 
formed concerning the variety. Of the 
Amellus type, Perry’s Pink is of moderate 
height and remarkably free-flowering. Quite 
distinct in colour, the word. “ pink ’’ is, per- 
haps, scarcely correct, rosy-purple might de- 
scribe it better, but a good Aster, like a good 
horse, cannot be of a bad colour.—A. Scorrisyu 
GARDENER. 

The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coecinea).—In 
the early days of October the sea rlet blooms 
of the Kaflir Lily show up to advantage among 
the Michaelmas Daisies and the other later- 
flowering plants of the herbaceous border. 
3y NO means difficult to establish, S. eoecinen 
increases fairly quickly, its bright scapes be- 
ing always weleome, ‘The plant is, at times, 
disfigured in respect of its foliage by minute 
dark brown spots, these probably being caused 
by the humid atmosphere with which we haye 
to contend in the closing months of the year. 
When grown in pots, however, and given the 
protection of a cool greenhouse this failing 
does not appear.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Crategus Azarolus (Azarole).—Native of 
the Levant and eultivated in England for een- 
turies, this species is now so beautiful with 
its bunches of large pinkish-yellow fruits that 
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I wonder the tree is not more often seen. 
The fruits, each # inch in diameter, possess 
an agreeable Apple-like flavour, quite pleasant 
to the palate; indeed, it is said to be culti- 
vated in S.E. Hurope as an edible fruit. 
Growing into quite a shapely rounded tree 
20 feet in height, it does not appear to be at 
all common, and I was surprised a_ short 
time ago to come across a very fine specimen 
in the cemetery at Whittlesea. I recently 
saw the same species in fruit at Kew.—E. M. 

Collarette Dahlia Gaillardia.—This is a 
charming form of the Collarette Dahlia, and 
aptly named, its medium-sized yellow and 
scarlet blooms being easily mistaken when 
cut for those of the plant which has given 
the variety its name. The blooms are borne 
freely on long stems, and are very showy, 
either in the border or when cut. IT think 
the variety flowers more freely if the soil in 
which it is grown is not too rich, while, in 
such a ease, the blooms are better marked 
and of a more useful size than when the 
plants are. grown in heavily manured soil.— 
Scor. 

A new fruit.—A paragraph is going the 
round at present regarding a ‘**‘ new ”’ fruit, 
which is said 'to resemble a Gooseberry, with 
a Black Currant flavour. The fruit may be 
all that it is claimed to be, and until some 
authoritative pronouncement can be made it 
is as well to suspend judgmnt. It may be 
said, however, that these ‘‘ new ” fruits are 
generally freaks. If the plant ds a distinet 
variety, it is questionable whether it will be 
as valuable as either the Gooseberry or the 
Black Currant. It is to be hoped: that it will 
be stnictly tested by experts before being 
placed upon the market by a process of 
* booming.’’—A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 

Gaillardias in October.—I have been 
greatly interested in the ‘profuse blooming of 
a number of Gaillardias which were raised 
from seed sown in April last—primarily for 
another year—but which have made such 
headway during this season that now, on a 
somewhat dry border under a wall, to-day 
(October 16th) they are a mass of flowers. 
Gaillardias do well even on dry and some- 
what poor soils, and love a border where the 
sun can reach them. One of the surprising 
things to me is that from a comparatively 
small packet of seed sown in the open ground 
in spring ¢0 many good plants should have 
resulted, and, as they were helped by being 
set out in soil containing rotten manure, 
leaf-mould, and road. scrapings, they are 
flowering freely. It proves that if Gail- 
lardias are treated well they are valuable, 
particularly where flowers are desired for 
cutting.—TOwNSMAN. 

The Stag’s Horn Fern in rooms.--I should 
not have been surprised to see Platycerium 
alcicorne, the Stag’s Horn Fern, doing well in 
a cool room. In former years it was regarded 
AS a warm-house kind, but it was found to 
thrive very well in a cool house. I have a 
plant which has been ten years in a 6-inch 
pot and which it is impossible to water in the 
ordinary way, and therefore stands in a pan 
which is filled up now and then in hot weather. 
In the winter it gets very. little water, the 
roots being in a dry condition for weeks to- 
gether, a fact which shows that it is of a 
very enduring nature. This Fern has a very 
quaint appearance and is so distinct from all 
other members of the family that those who 
see it for the first time do not think that it 
is a Fern, and-very few amateurs have ever 
seen it. It is not only the curious form of 
the fronds, which resemble a stag’s horn, but 
also the curious growth which is termed the 
shield, that render this Fern so distinet from 
other forms of vegetation. This comes out at 
the base of the fronds and forms a circular 
growth some’6 inches across. In the winter 
it dies away and is succeeded by another. In 
potting this Platycerium the pot should be 
half-filed with crocks, the compost to consist 
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of peat and crocks in equal parts, and which 
should be brought up into the form of a cone 
on which the plant is to be set. In its native 
land it grows on trees.—J. CORNHILL. 


Helenium Riverton Gem.—The majority of 
the Heleniums are not very satisfactory 
owing to their floppy habit, and in some 
jnstances poor, Washy flowers. The above 
is an exception, the flowers, borne erect, 
being of a good warm wallflower-red colour, 
—l}. M. 


Jasminum urephyilum Wilsoni. This 
dainty shrub is now in bloom, the small, yel- 
low, fragrant flowers freely produced from 
its slender, wiry growths.- For associating 
with dwarf alpine Rhododendrons and others 
of a Similar nature, this distinct shrub will 
be a welcome addition. It will also be found 
suitable for the rock garden.—l. M. 


Rodgersia (pinnata.—This introduction 
from China is a very handsome plant for the 
vaterside or bog garden, where, revelling in 
the moist conditions, the deeply furrowed, 
pinnate leaves attain a large size, and are 
followed: by stout flower-stems, each 4 feet 
in height, and bearing. panicles of rosy-crim- 
son flowers. Doth leaves and flower-heads 
assume. a charming red-brown colour in 
autumn.—M, 8. 


Vitis Thomsoni.—This is.a very crnamental 
climber, the leaves dark green in summer 
and of a deep crimson now. J have a large 
plant of it on the front of my house mixed 
with Clematis Jackmani and C., montana, 
Vitis incongtans, and Ivy. The Vitis incon- 
stans has already lost most of its Jeaves, 
while Vitis Thomeoni is still of a rich colour, 
and Jikely to remain so for some weeks.— 
J. H. W. L., Belmont, Carlorv. 


Cardinal Lobelias.—The letter from Mr. BE. 
Markham in your issue ef October 16th men- 
tions the difficulty of keeping these plants 
out of doors during the winter. I leave my 
plants out in the border all the winter with- 
out ‘protection of any kind. In the severe 
winter of 1916-1917 the ‘thermometer went 
down to zero on two days in one week, but 
my clumps of Lobelias came through satis- 
factorily. I attribute this to the fact that 
I do not cut off the flowering steins until 
January or February, when they are com- 
pletely dry and withered. When strong, 
young shoots appear during May, I take up 
the clumps and replant, if I want to increase 
my stock, or on to renewed soil. Before I 
cdopted this method, IT used to lose my 
plants regularly every winter. I may men- 
tion that my garden is on an island, with 
the surface of the soil from 5 feet to 4 feet 
above the water  level.—Gorpon WINTER, 
Wramplingham, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

The Californian Poppy (Eschscholtzia).— 
Graceful in-growth and remarkably brilliant 
when in flower, this has a telling effect if 
sown in bold, broad masses and the plants 
tlinned, so that each may have ample room 
to spread over the ground. The typical kind 
has been in our gardens quite a hundred 
years, and the varieties we now grow haye 
dcubtless all sprung from it. Of these there 
are at least half-a-dozen well worth grow- 
ing. one of the very best being that named 
Mandarin, whose flowers are very rich in 
colour, being of a deep orange with a crim- 
con exterior, showing well in the bud state. 
I). crocea has flowers of a distinct and rich 
shade of yellow, and then there is a white 
variety with flowers of a delightful creamy 
hue. E. tenuifolia is a little gem, and looks 
quite like another species, but probably it-is 
a tufted diminutive ‘form of the original WB. 
Galifornica. Asa choice yet attractive plant 
for a /litthk nook or to grow upon the site 
occupied by some choice spring bulb there 
are few better annuals. It makes’ a close 
tuft of the most graceful leafage, and bears 
on slender stalks the soft yellow flowers, 








“on the wall of a plant-house, and it is possible} 
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each about 1 inch across. These annuals - 
may be sown now for spring blooming, being 
quite hardy, and they usually flower longest 
and best when sown at this time.—A. G. 


Pyrethrum uliginosum.—In the middie of 
October good-sized clumps of VPyrethrum 
uliginosum are very showy in the garden. 
The pure white flowers harmonise very well 
with those of the later forms of Asters, and 
add much to the attractiveness of the waning 
season. Pyrethrum uliginosum is _ by «no 
means fastidious as to soil or exposure, and 
bicoms freely. Running from 4 feet to 6 feet 
in height, according to season and, soil, the 
plant. requires support from the gales of late 
autumn.—-W. McG. 

The Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera sem- 
pervirens).—Growing at the foot of a shel- 
tered wall, this beautiful American Honey- 
suckle has been in bloom the whole sunmer. 
The tubular flowers, each 14 inch to 2 inches 
long, are borne in drooping. clusters, the 
colour a brilliant orange-scarlet on the out- 
side, yellow within, and enhanced in their 
beauty by the protruding yellow anthers. 
This climber is almost evergreen with me, 
the leaves being of a rich green above and 
bluish beneath, a distinct feature being that 
the uppermost pair of leaves is united, form- 
ing a kind of saucer. It is quite the best of 
the American Honeysuckles for either the 
greenhouse or the open air. This species is 
also interesting as being one of the parents 
of L. Heckroti, ‘which has surpassed itself 

his year, and is rapidly finding many ad- 
mirers. This latter kind is also fragrant, 
wihereas.the flowers of the former are not, 
this being its only drawback.=—M. 8. 

Monkshocd—a dangerous plant.—In re- 
planting and rearranging hardy~ plant bor-" 
ders, it sometimes occurs that certain things 
have to be dispensed with, either throug 
lack of room or in cousequence of other and 
better plants haying: been acquired. I sup- 
pose there are growers of the Monkshood 
who can defend it on the ground of beauty. 
I cannot do this, as there is plenty of plants: 
at our disposal to-day that, in my judgment, 
have greater claims upon us by reason of 
their attraction. I regard Monkshoods as- 
most dangerous plants in a garden, particu- 
larly where there are children, as the flowers 
and leaves, as well as roots, are-poisonous, 
and on this account I have long, given theni 
a wide berth. I have in mind a case where 
a child. was dangerously ill through eating 
some flowers—as children sometimes will— 
and am reminded of another instance where 
calves, breaking through a fence into a gal- 
den and chewing up some piants of Monks- | 
hoods, all died within a very short time.—| 
TOWNSMAN. ~ 

Ahelia chinensis in Scotland.—Visiting Sir) 
Cc. D. Hope-Dunbar’s gardens at, St. Mary’s| 
Isle on October 3rd I found a very fine plant 
of Abelia chinensis in bloom in-the open. The 
plant is, however; in a favoured place, being 


that the juxtaposition of the hot-water pipes 
has something to do with ‘its success. Be 
that as it may, the plant was full of bloom, } 
very attractive, and of more than passing} 
interest. It was raised from a cutting from a} 
plant which I got fifteen years ago from) 
Wisley, and as I was unable to grow it suc: | 
cessfully in the open the young plant was} 
given to the late Mr. James Jeffrey, then gar- 
dener, who planted it in its present position. 
For some years it proved rather a dubious) 
success, but finally it appeared to become, as) 
it were, acclimatised, and is now approxi- 
mately 6 feet in height and 4 feet across. | A. | 
chinensis makes a very charming pot plant in 
the cool greenhouse. During the present | 
season I had a very effective batch whieh | 
bloomed in> August and September in pots) 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter.—W. McG, | 
Balmae. 5 a | 
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; TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Hybrid Buddleias. 


Durina several, years prior to the war I- 


tried to persuade Buddleia variabilis mag- 
nifica and B. .globosa to flower simul- 
taneously, so that I might cross them, but in 
this effort I was unsuccessful. I rejoined the 
Army at the beginning of the war, but on 
one occasion, while on week-end leave, I 
found, to my great delight, two ball-shaped 
heads of flowers on B. globosa. One of these 
heads of flowers I crossed with B. v. mag- 
nifica and the other with B. madagascarien- 
sis. The resulting seeds were collected and 
sown, and I saw the plants. therefrom in 
flower while on leave from France. They all 
produced spikes of ball-like heads of bloom, 
coloured greyish white, tinted with violet. 
With one exception all the flowers were fer- 
tile, and this exception was very much like 
the one shown by me at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Soeciety’s meeting of September 21st. 
There was also one seedling which gave 
spikes of ball-like heads of yellowish-white, 
which produced very little seed. . All -the 
seedlings were. autumn - flowering ~ and 
bloomed later than B. v. 
foliage was very like that of B. v. magnifica, 
but the seed-pods and seeds were like those 
of. B. globosa. - All the flowers — were 
fragrant. — 2 

Seeds were collected from a greyish-white, 

* violet-tinted seedling and sown... Among the 
resulting seedlings was the one shown on 
September 21st, with buff-coloured flowers 
and named Golden Glow. There were others 
-with grey flowers, violet flowers, and 
_ yellowish flowers, borne on spikes, in ball- 
like clusters. 3ut the majority of the seed- 
lings had-spikes like an inferior B. v. mag- 
nifica, the-only difference being that some of 
them faded off to yellow, instead of to 
brown,_as in the case of DB. v. magnifica. The 
~ seedlings which approximated to the B. v. 
maenifica type were almost infertile, and 
some quite so. The few that produced ceeds 
had pods one-third the length of those of B. 
vy. magnifica, and the seeds had short, instead 
of long, wings. The yellowish-flowered 
variety of this generation is not very fertile, 
and examples like the one exhibited are quite 
infertile.“The blue-ball’forms are moderately 
fertile, and the greyish-ball forms quite 
fertile. All the ball-flowered varieties have 
pods and seeds like those of B. globosa. All 
seedlings of this second generation are 
-autumn-flowering, fragrant, and have leaves 
~ like ‘those of B. v. magnifica. I have seed- 
‘lings from the yellow, blue, grey, and mag- 
nifica-like forms, in the second generation, 
but these have not yet. flowered. 

The cross between B. globosa and B. mada- 
~ gascariensis produced seedlings with .spikes 
-of orange-coloured balls, larger than those of 
_B. globosa; they flowered earlier than the 
~jast-named species, and were scentless and 
infertile, except one, which gave two seed- 
pods this year, and I have three seedlings 
just up. The seeds were like those of B. 
madagascariensis. All the seedlings from 
_this cross have leaves of the B. madagas- 
cariensis type. 


For horticultural purposes I suggest the- 


“name of Buddleia Weyeriana for the hybrid 
between B. globosa and B. v. magnifica. One 
very interesting and, to me, curious point 
about this cross is the loss of colour in the 
first generation. I should have thought that 
‘a violet-flowered species crossed with a 
-yellow-flowered one would have resulted in 
highly-coloured progeny. — W. VAN DE 
WeEYER, Smedmore House, Corfe. Castle, 
Dorset, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





_ The broad-leaved Spindle-tree- (Huonymus 
latifolius).—Very telling is a group of this 
ge 
¢* 








magnifica; their — 


small tree by the water side, where the 
handsome Crimson leaves and large, .pen- 
dulous, rosy-red fruits and orange-coloured 
arils which envelop the seeds are seen to 
great advantage. Native of Europe, it is 
said to reach a height of 20° feet. in rich 
ground, and when covered- with its long- 
stalked fruits and crimson leaves it makes a 
most attractive feature. Ei. oxyphyllus, a 
dwarf tree,.of which I recently saw a well- 
fruited specimen, is smaller in all its parts, 
yet. scarcely less beautiful, the leaves 
crimson and purple, every little twig con- 
tributing its share of the-pendent red and 
yellow fruits. These Spindle-trees, which 
possess. very little interest during thefr 





Flowering shoot of Buddleia Weyeriana 
var. Golden Glow. 


flowering, are, nevertheless, among the most 
brilliant subjects at our:disposal for creating 
picturesque effects in autumn.—E. M. 





Parrotia persica. 
(TRon Trex). 


THOSE who enjoy autumn tints should plant. 


this North Persian tree, which at this sea- 
son of the year is a treasure to the garden. 
Apart from its effective display of flowers, 
with conspicuous red anthers in March, and 
which form a striking contrast to the orange 
and yellow flowers of the other Witch Hazels 
then in bloom, the-leaves in early autumn 


_ growths encouraged, it 
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develop 4 series of most charming tints, 
embracing crimson, orange, and yellow. 

In its early stages this species requires a 
little Assistance to encourage an upward 
srowth, otherwise it becomes more of a 
spreading bush than a tree. If kept relieved 
of its lower branches, and the leading 
rapidly assumes a 
tree-like form, 

Near the main entrance at Kew there is a 
very handsome specimen between 20 feet and 
50 feet in height, with a larger spread. This 
tree on September 28th was remarkably 
beautiful. Small groups of this lovely tree 
in these gardens have scarcely attained such 
dimensions, but are nevertheless of good size 
and strikingly effective with the sunshine 
playing “through the branches. Native of 
Persia and the Caucasus, this tree was intro- 
duced to Kew about 1841, but it is far too 
Seldom seen in gardens. Being quite hardy, 
and so beautiful in autumn, it is bound to be 
freely planted, as its delightful qualities are 
better known. It should be given an open, 
Sunny position, otherwise, if grouped in too 
close proximity to other and larger gross- 
feeding trees it is liable to shed part of its 
leaves during a very dry spell, thereby losing 
its brilliant effect. E, M. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cotoneaster frigida.—Among the larger 
Cotoneasters this is by far the most orna- 
mental and the best for general planting, for 
it fruits with exceptional freedom, is perfectly 
hardy, and thrives almost everywhere. When 
placed under very favourable conditions it 
sometimes approaches 35 feet in height, with 
a very wide spread of branches, but it is more 
often met with between 15 feet and 20 feet 
high, sometimes with a -short trunk, but more 
frequently spreading into a wide bush by 
means of a number of strong branches from 
the ground-line.. In May it bears large flat 
heads of creamy-white flowers, which later in 
the year are succeeded by small, bright red 
fruits. As a rule, the fruits begin to colour 
about the middle of August, and are at their 
best towards the early part of September. 
When not troubled by~birds the fruits hang 
In good condition for a couple of months, but 
sometimes birds attack them very early. An 
excellent plant for the back of a shrubbery or 
for a specimen bush in a prominent part of 
the garden, it is also valuable for massing in 
park and woodland, and is particularly use- 
ful for planting on the outskirts of planta- 
tions where splashes of rich colour during 
early autumn are desired. As it is easily 
raised front seeds no difliculty is experienced 
In procuring stoek. 

Crategus prunifolia. ixcelled by few 
other Thorns during late September and 
early October is the above, when loaded with 
its enormous crop of rich red fruits. The 
leaves are rich glowing crimson-in the 
autumn. With age it attains a shapely tree 
20 feet or more in height, and is an admir- 
able kind to use as a lawn specimen. The 
present season appears to have been most 
favourable to its fruiting. Some doubt 
exists as. to the origin of this attractive 
Thorn, but this is not so important to the 
planter as the facet that in this tree he 
possesses an admirable subject with which to 
beautify the landseape during the autumn 
days. Cut branches are very useful indoors, 
where sentimental reasons are. not allowed’ 
to stand in the way, but care must be used in 
gathering these as the tree is armed with 
rather formidable thorns.—h. M. 

Cutting down Lavender (1/.-H. 7.).—The 
best time to cut or elip Lavender bushes into 
shape and make them preak back is as soon 
as they have done flowering, or shortly 
afterwards. You may, therefore, do this 
now. 
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Conifers and Their Characteristics.” 
THERE is in this book ian elaborate series of 
tables which may have amused the writer, 
but we think useless to the student. It is 
humorous in parts, learned and scholarly, and 
for this we are grateful, but it errs in making 
too mueh of little 
lesser signs of distinction, and in neglect of 
the nobler aspects of the great theme, such 
as the size, beauty, and dignity of the trees 
and their effect on the landscape of hill, vale, 
or mountain. The engravings are few and 
of. the trifling character. There is~ much 
clever writing on the various groups splitting 
them, but the consequent arrangement is not 
so clear as the simple alphabetical order. 
The following passage shows the author's 


way of hunting for. very ‘small. points 
and leaving aside the characters that 
jump to the eyes, asthe French = say. 
Between the noble Canoe Cedar of the 
Pacific Coast and the mean western Thuja 
there is nearly as great a difference as 
between St. Paul's Cathedral and a lodging- 


house. Both trees are common, and a glance 
at each should suffice. The stature and 
bolder features of a tree are surely as well 
worth describing as the ‘‘ stomaxe’s’’ hairs, 
and, in fact, are far more important for the 
planter or the artist. 

In reading differences of the table there 
should be no. difficulty in ~ pronouncing 
judgment as between the-T.:Plicata- and 
ihe Tl. Occidentalis. 'The-one (T. Plicata) 
has white streaks on the under-leaf, and 
the other (T. Oecidentalis) has not. Not 
even Bertillon, with all his thuimb-print 
successes, could have invented a better 
system of identification than this. If 
more evidence is wanted, we: suggest a 
look at the glands conspicuous on the one 
(T. Occidentalis), and inconspicuous on the 
other (TY Plicata). "The Plicata must be 
identified from the Japonica by its finer 


leaves, denser habit, and several other 
points noted in the Table. It will be seen 


there that C. Japonica has coarser leaves, 
with blunter obtuse points, and here is 
constituted perhaps its most telling and 
easily appreciated. difference “from the 
other two. It has also more vertically- 
placed boughs, and. grows more Closely 
than the other Thuyas. The question of 
smelling out trees or, to put it more 
prettily, the art of telling trees one from 
another by the scent they produee, comes 
to the fore particularly among this group 
of trees. Lest anyone smile at the idea, 
we ask in all faith and-simplicity, Why 
should not a tree be known by its smell 
when it is the proud possessor of an 
odour peculiar ‘to itself, equally and for 


the same reason that a rose, which, 
called by any name, still smells the same, 
or a violet, or any other flower is so 


known? Why should one product of the 
vegetable world have a monopoly of 
dispensing education in this direction? 
When we come to consider it further, it 
is aA power undenied to a turnip, or gar- 
den cabbage, not to mention an onion: 
and when we venture our ridicule on the 


onion, let it not be forgotten that a say- 
ing runs, ** Nowhere does the rose bloom 
so sweetly as. When planted near the 
onion.’’ : 


To sum up the ease of the three species 


-Plicata, Oceidentalis, Japonieca—before 
us in the dock or at the bar of olfactory 
opinion, and arrive at conclusion as to 
Which distils. sweetness and which ‘ini- 
parts disflavour: In the-case of the T. 
Plicata the jury seem agreed that the 
smell is far more pleasant than other- 
Wise, though some seem to think it is 


nothing to rave about. In the case of the 
“Conifers and Their Char acteristics,” with Iiustrations, 


by Chs ag Coltman-Rogers. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, W. 
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things like leaves, and even. 
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T. Occidentalis the jury are disagreed. 
It has been aceused of being aromatic, 
pleasant, acrid, pungent. Consequently, 
we must leave it to each individual, if he 
co desires. it, to: nése out this question 

further for himself. The case of the T: 

Japonica presents no hesitation on the 

part of the jury. It has been adjudged, 

nemine contradicente, guilty of a failure 
to minister. "to the lords and ladies of 
ereation those voluptuous delights ac- 
credited by poets to the perfumes of 

Araby that their souls desire. 

In the passage we have quoted we give the 
Latin words as. printed with the capital 
letters to the adjectives, which is entirely 
wrong. All through the work the same 
glaring mistakes occur. All the adjectives 
used to distinguish the various. trees, as 
rubra, alba, occidentalis, plicata, gigantea, 
and so on, have the initial capital letter. We 
have never seen a. book with so. many errors 
in this way, and it would be well, should a 
second edition be called for, to see that these 
mistakes are-not repeated. 


FRUIT. 


Treatment of Soil. 


T am buying a new house with a small garden 
at Norbury, and should be very glad if you 
would kindly tell me what treatment to give 
the soil to make it fit for growing (a) fruit 
trees; (b) Roses; -(c) ordinary vegetable 
crops. As far-as I can see the soil consists 
of clay with a little loam on the surface, 
which has been disturbed by the builders. 
Farmyard and stable manure is very expen- 
sive and hard to obtain. What © artificial 
manures would be of service? Also, would 
you kindly recommend two or three suitable 

rarieties of Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees? TI 
should prefer to grow the two first as 
espaliers. As I am away from home in 
August a fairly late variety of Plumn-would 
be best. 
back garden. Which is the cheapest™kind I 
can haye made, and can youn ‘suggest the 
approximate cost of one 50 feet long by 3 
wide?—y. FE. 

[To render a Clay soil suitable for the -eulti- 





vation of fruit, flowers, and vegetables it 
Should be dug two spits deep, but do not 


reverse the position of the soil; that is to say, 
keep the lower spit at the bottom, and the 
top spit, consisting of the loamy mixture, at 
the top. With the lower spit mix old lime 
rubbish, leaf-mould, garden refuse, or the 
contents of what is termed the rubbish heap, 
after freeing it of sticks, stones, or other 
extraneous matter. Basie slag would also be 
useful. Of this you could use § ozs. to the 
square yard. With the top spit, lime rubbish 
and Jeaf-mould may be mixed to render it 
less retentive and warmer, and if you ean- 
not obtain farmyard or stable manure to 
make the soil still more fertile you may 
employ Wakeley’s hop manure and about 
6 0z. of basic slag to the square yard. As 
the latter is slow in its action it should be 
added to the soil as soon as you. can eon- 
veniently do so. If slag is omitted the 
ground should receive a dressing of lime in 
January, or not later than the beginning of 
the following month. Half a bushel to a 
square rod would be a fair dressing. We 
have also used with excellent results fine 
coal or cinder ashes 
If pos- 
sible use basie slag for-the lower spit in any 
case, as the: dressing of lime, if applied as 
ewlyised, will have but little, if any, effect on 
it. If taken in hand at once and treated as 
advised good crops of vegetables and flowers, 
and satisfactory - growth on fruit trees, 
should result. To stimulate growth after the 





\_-erops are 


There is no path at present in the 


feet” 


to mix wth a heavy clay 
-soil when lime rubbish was scarce, 


a tae aS 


~~ 
* 


- 
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y 4 
above ground give an occasional — 
dose of nitrate of soda. : z 

Three excellent varieties of Apples to grow 
as espaliers would be James Grieve, Cox’s 
Pomona, Ribston Pippin, or Lane’s. Prince. 
Albert. Three Pears would be Souvenir du- 
Congres, Louise Ponne~ of Jersey, and 
Doyenne du’ Comice. A good late Plum 
would be Cox’s Golden Drop if for a wall; 


for the open, President or Pond’s Seedling. 


A cheap way of making a path would be to 
exca vate the soil 9 inches in depth, casting 
the soil on either side and spreading it on 
the garden, and then fill up the lower 
7 inches of the excavation with brickbats or 
stones in two grades—coarse at the bottom 
and finer on top—making the latter slightly 
highest in the centre. Make all firm with a 
roller or rammer, and then coat the surface 
2 inches in depth with cinder ashes passed 
through a 43-inch sieve. If rolled occasion- 
ally such a path will endure for a long time 
and prove inexpensive to keep clean. Gravel 
could be employed in Heu of ashes, but it 
would add to the cost. If brickbats or stones 
are. to. hand such a path could be constructed 
by a labourer used to the kind of.work in 
three to four days. We regret being unable 
to give the cost of the materials if they have 
to be purchased, but it should not be much, 
especially if there should be 
handy. ] 
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Strawberries in. Casks. 
(RErLy TO Mrs. Mowpray.,) 
AN 2Xcellent method of growing Strawberries. 
is in casks. 
casks, obtained second-hand. The holes in 


the sides are made witha 14-inch auger, and 
so located. that 


every four holes form an 
elongated diamond. Laterally they are about 


8 inches apart, and vertically about a. foot. 


Waeh cask is placed. firmly and evenly upon | 


three wood blocks. 
clear.of the ground. 
2 friable loam, 
little bone-dust 


raising it about 6 inches 
The casks are filled with 
well mixed with sand, and a— 
sprinkled in. Four heles- 
are bored in the bottom of each eask for 
diainage. A layer of chareoal, pebbles, scraps” 
of brick, and such like material is placed in— 
the bottom to a-depth of 2 inches or 8 inchés,~ 


and covered with an inch or 2 inches of soil. | 


Next a piece of galvanised piping, -haying te 
large. number of small holes punched in it 
from end to end, is placed upright.in ‘the 
eentre 
top of the cask.- A piece of wire netting 
(34-inch mesh) is roled into the form of | 
pipe, so.as to fit over the galyanised piping in— 


such a way as to leave a space round the | 


latter of from 1 inch to 2 
netting pipe being somewhat shorter than the | 
galvanised pipe. Planting then proceeds, the, 
soil being packed firmly in till the first ring 
of holes is reached. The first lot of Straw-- 
berries is then planted and a further layer | 
of soil filled in up to the next ring of holes 
when planting again proceéds.. ‘The soil 


inches wide—the | 


throughout must be tightly packed, otherwise | 
it sinks and draws the plants in by the roots, | 


Ontop of each cask is a 4-inch layer of stable- | 
manure, as well as three or four plants.- The 

easks ate: watered ‘by means of the pipes | 
down the ceatre of each, and once a week 
during the fruiting season itis well to water. 
with” liquid-manure. Strawberries can be 
grown as above in any odd corner which thes 
sun ean reach. The great thing is” drainage, 
with frequent waterings. 





‘ 
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Peach-houses. — This has been an cunfor= 
tunate season in respect of sunshine, at all 


e a builder’s yard | 


| 


The’ casks are ordinary wine | 


i 


e, rising 2 inches or 5 inches above Lee 
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events in this district, and without sunshine 
and plenty of it, there is a possibility tha 
the wood of Peach- trees under glass may n 
be ripened in a satisfactory way. This pr 
cess may be assisted by affording a little fir 
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heat at nighf and during sunless days, with 
the proviso that a chink of ventilation’ be 
given along the ridge of the house. Leaves 
now begin to fall, and the baring of the tree 
may be hastened by. drawing a Birch broom 
lightly along the branches at intervals. Let 
the leaves he gathered up regularly, and, if it 
has not already been done, any mulching 
material should he removed from the borders, 
which ought not to be allowed to get-dry. If 
there is not sufficient moisture available for 
the roots bud dropping may be troublesome. 
W.-MoG; 


Apple Gascoigne’s Scarlet. 


For colour this Apple is unrivalled, no other 
variety surpassing it for brilliancy, the 
crimson-searlet cheek ‘lowing ~ with colour. 
The delicate Phim-like bloom with -which 
the fruits are covered also adds to. their 
beauty, and at the recent fruit show at the 
Horticultural Hall it was very. pleasing. to 
note that this had been preserved by many-of 
the exhibitors. Apples staged with their 
natural bloom 





in other varieties, like the Blue Pearmain— 
are infinitely more attractive than when it 
is rubbed off and the skins polished, this 
being at one time a eceommon~ocecurrence, but 
mow. happily a thing of the past. 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet is equally suitable for 
garden or orchard cultivation. In the garden 
it may be grown as a bush “or espalier, and 
for orchards as half or full-sized standards. 
When established it crops freely, and the 
fruits may be used for either dessert or cook- 
ing, the slightly aromatic flavour being 
highly appreciated by some for the dessert. 


Restricting the Roots of Figs. 


Very often Figs, when planted out: twnder 
glass, take ona gross and unfruitful growth, 
especially during the first few. years after 
planting, or until they come into bearing. 
Very frequently this is through the borders 


being too deep and rich, and also through 
‘the root-run- not being sufficiently limited. 


Where the rooting medium is so arranged as 
to allow this uncontrolled growth, it) neces- 
Sitates a regular -system of root-pruning, 
which does not always have the desired effect 
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of creating fruitful growth. True enough, 
where there is head-room to allow of a free 
extension of growth, the trées come sooner 
into bearing than they otherwise would do, 
and many Wig-trees which have always been 
provided with uncontrolled root-run could no 
doubt be pointed out which carry fine crops 
annually... These observations do not refer 
fo those large old trees of which’ there are 
some about, and which are as fruitful as it 
is possible for them to be, and which neither 
require, ncr do they have, any root-pruning 
fo cause them\to be so, and yet the roots are 
uncontrolled. In these cases the soil they 


are growing in. is of the most suitable 
description, and overlying either chalk, 


gravel, or lime. 

Fig-trees in the majority of cases are grown 
in narrow and low houses; and the growth in 
these is often so-rank that very lttle-fruit, if 
any, is. produced, and this simply through 
planting the trees .out in rich and. deep 
borders: with very little; if any, restriction. 
To overcome this difficulty, and knowing the 
results which would acerue from not restrict- 


intact—this “being noticeable - ing the rooting space, as the structure in it- 


Apple. Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 


self is not large, the border in my own case 
previous to planting was formed into par- 
titions, each tree being confined to a space of. 
9 feet by 5 feet, the border being 80 inches in 
depth, the bottom -as well as sides being of 
brickwork, The rooting space being thus re- 
stricted, the growth made is not at all gross, 
and at the same time fruitful.” The growth 
made annually is extremely short-jointed and 
fruitful; consequently the trees require. but 
little stopping, the annual growth (after the 
firsibp. vigour of yvanting has passed) never 
exceeding 8 inches or 9 inches. 

sy being restricted at the roots, of course 
more attention is needed as to watering. 
Weeding with liquid manure must take place 
in the height of the growing season, for 
although. a large rooting medium fends to 
grossness, yeb when confined no other fruit 
tree will take assistance so freely or be so 
benefited by it as the Tig. Nor muet. rich 
manurial top-dressings be neglected. In any 
case, where the Fig-trees are growing mueh 
too freely through a too liberal root-run and 
insufficient surface. for training,. the above 
method of restriction could be easily adopted. 

Yt 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberries and Currants (1/. H. 7'.).— 
The bushes should have been pruned. last 
February, or early in March. The usual way 
of dealing with newly-planted Red Currants 
and Gooseberries is to select five to seven of 
the strongest.shoots, situated as widely apart 
as possible, to form the foundation of the 
future heads of the bushes, and to eut them 


back to within 6 inches or 7 inehes from 
where they originate. All other growths 
should be cut back to four buds to form 


the 


become 


spurs. In due course 
which in time will 
main branches, will produce from two to 
three shoots each. The one at the end, or 
leader, may be left 9 inches in length at 
pruning time, and others also if standing in 
the right position, Sometimes if is only 
necessary to leave two, and these the best 
situated, in which case cut the third, if there 
are three, to four buds to form a spur, All 
other growths should be spurred to four buds. 
It is on these lines that you should proceed 
to deal with the bushes at once. By proceed- 
ing in this way good and well-shaped heads 


cut-back shoots, 


the the 


base of 





are to be obtained in three seasons. With 
regard to Black Currants, which should be 
thinned and not spurred, the best thing to do 
is to cut out the oldest of the wood present, 
which will induce the bushes_to break fron 


the. base. and produce strong growths. 
Another season the remainder, or greater 
part. of;~ the- older. wood ‘can -then . be 


eliminated. As the best fruit is produced on 
strong, young wood, the object the pruner 
should have in view is to keep the bushes fur- 
nished with wood of this description, cutting 
away as much of the old as is’ permissible 
each year. Never allow the : be- 
come crowded with wood. This same remark 
also applies to Gooseberries and ted 
Currants, especially to bushes from which 
the fruit is required for dessert... 


bushes to 


If you like this copy of 

_ ** Gardening Hiustrated,” 
please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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Commercial Mushroom Cultivation. 


Hrrurrro the eultivation of Mushrooms has 


peen considered highly speculative, but. recent 
experiments and the knowledge gained by re- 
search now make it possible to grow fair 
crops with a greater element of certainty: 
Bren the most experienced growers, however, 
are liable to failure, and the beginner should 
not be tempted by a small initial suecess to 
embark on Mushroom-growing on a large 
scale. Nevertheless, cultivation ‘within 
modest limits may be made a useful adjunc: 
to a nursery or market garden, and even if 
failure should result, the manure may still 
be turned to account for other crops, so that 
the only loss is that of the cost of labour and 
spawn. 

There are three stages in the life of a 
Mushroom—(1) spores, (2) mycelium or 
spawn, (3) Mushroom. The spores may be 
seen with the microscope on the under side of 
the fully-developed Mushroom. These, when 
matured, fall off and are carried away by 
the wind. Under favourable conditions the 
spores develop into spawn in some medium 
such as stable manure. In making ordinary 
commercial spawn, Gakes measuring 9 inches 
by 6 inches, by 4 inches are pressed from a 
wet mixture of horse-manure,.cow-dung, and 
loam, and in each of these cakes several 
small pieces of virgin spawn are embedded. 
The cakes so prepared are then stacked in a 
shed and covered with bot dung, producing. a 
temperature and atmosphere suitable for the 
growth of the Mycelium. When the spawn 
has spread through the whole of the cake the 
pieces are loosely stacked and dried ready 
for sale or use. The final stage of develop- 
ment occurs in the bed where the Mycelium, 
having permeated the dung, forces its way 
through the covering of soil and forms small 
groups of nodules, some of which develop 
into Mushrooms. Normally the production of 
Mushrooms continues until the supply of 
nitrogenous matter runs short. Intending 
growers of Mushrooms will be well advised 
to buy spawn ready made from a trustworthy 
manufacturer. Spawn is sold-by the bushel 
of sixteen cakes, one bushel being required 
for cyer 2} tons of dung. It should be bought 
dry, and ‘a eake, when broken. into pieces, 
should be found thoroughly permeated with 
the white threads of Mycelium. For 

INDOOR CULTURE any place can be used that: 
provides an equable temperature and is free 
from draughts. Cellars,: barns, stables, 
wooden sheds, worked-out mines, disused 
tunnels, quarries, vineries, and Cucumber- 
houses can all be adapted successfully for 
Mushroom cultivation. The roof and sides of 
wooden sheds should be covered with a thick 
thatch of straw and provision made for venti- 
lation in the .roof. It is an advantage to 
instal hot-water pipes. If vineries are used 
the Mushroom beds should be on the pathway, 
With at least 3 feet left clear of the Vine 
border. The same rule applies to Guecumber- 
houses. In each case a raised plank should 
be provided, so that the crop may be picked 
without the operator setting foot on the bed. 
Ridge beds may be formed in very wide green- 
houses. Exeept in glasshouses, indoor beds 
may be made at any time of the year. * The 
beginner should, however, avoid © starting 
oper: tions: during the months of May, June, 
and July. For 

OUTDOOR CULTIVATION the selection of a 
site is a matter of importance, especially if 
the crop is to be srown on oa large seale. 
Among the essentials are natural shelter from 
cold winds and a good supply of lonm or 

sandy loam forthe east ng of the beds; ade- 
quate drainage is also necessary. Shelter 
from cold winds may be increased by the 


use of high wind-breaks made of straw or 
straw mats, and it is of advantage to have 
an ample supply of straw within easy r each. 
September, October, December, and January 
sre the usual months for making up outdoor 
beds. The September and October beds 
should start to bear in December and con- 
tinue until Mareh, and the second. will com- 
mence in March and finish in June. It is well 
not to attempt summer cultivation until the 
grower has attained considerable experience. 
The question of 

TEMPERATURE. is very ‘important, and on 
this there is a considerable difference of 
opinion. When the beds are properly made 
up the manure develops a temperature: rising 
from 80 degs. to 140 degs. F. This tempera- 
ture is then allowed to fall, and when it has 
dropped to 85 degs. IF’. in flat beds and 80 degs. 
I’. in ridge beds the time has come for spawn- 
ing to begin. If the temperature is allowed 
to drop to 75 degs. F. it is possible that the 
spawn will either not develop at all or de- 
velop very slowly. Mushrooms should begin 
to appear in from six to eight weeks, but 
even if this time is exceeded ‘the case is not 
hopeless, as a little extra covering or addi- 
tional heat may still bring the crop along. 
3eds that have lain dormant for more than 
three months have, in the end, been known 
to yield abundantly. In normal. cireum- 
stances the bed will need to be picked over 
three times a week, but the frequency of 
pieking is regulated by the progress ef the 
crop. 


Vegetable Marrows. 
Toe Vegetable Marrow, always popular with 
the cottager, has become equally a favourite 
with the allotment gardener, and at exhibi- 
tions of allotment produce the Marrow is 
much in evidence. For a series of years I 
have officiated as one of the judges s many 
of these exhibitions, and, while giving due 
credit to the growers, I am more and more 
convinced that they require to be educated in 
respect of the size to which they permit their 
Marrows to attain. Class after class, at 
different shows, consists of what a fellow- 
judge recently described—not incorrectly—as 
‘lubbers.’’ . For my own part I have always 
(contrary to my better judgment) allowed 
something for size in exhibits of Marrows 
from allotment gardens. They are so 
obviously proud of their exhibits, and. they 
appear to put such a value on size, that I feel 
it would be ungrateful to throw cold water 
upon their well-meant efforts. It may be said 
quite candidly that, even among good veget- 
able judges, there is-considerable diversity of 
opinion as to age and size in the case ef prize 
Marrows. Quickness of growth may in some 
‘ases result in quite a-large fruit, which is 
yet tender of flesh and thin in skin, and in 
such instances the award may be justified. 
Indeed, it would be manifestly unfair were a 
pair of such Marrows passed over in favour 
ofa smaller but equally tender pair; but asa 
general rule size is not combined with any- 
thing save coarseness. Compare the Marrows 
shown from a good private garden with those 
shown from a cottage or allotment garden 
and the difference is obvious. In the former 
ease they are shown solely for quality, and 
are usually of a white -variety, while the 
cottager and the allotment grower prefer, 
generally, green or mottled Marrows. Ofher 
things being equal, where both are exhibited, 
the white variety will secure the award— 
although this, it may he said, is purely a 
matter of fancy, for when cooked the green 
Marrow may be equally as good as the white 
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one. If allotment growers could be persuaded . 
to show smaller fruits occasional friction be- | 
tween judges would be removed, and the 
owners themselves would find that the quality 
of their fruits when cooked would be much 
superior to that from these mammoth Mar- 
rows. Framers of schédules might assist in 
this reformation by indicating in the prize ~ 
list that quality would, in all cases, take pre- 
cedence over mere size. 

A ScoTrisna GARDENER, 





Defoliating Tomatoes. 

{I reap with much interest the short article | 
from ‘‘"A. G.’’ on page 515 of GARDENING in. | 
reference to the subject of defoliating 
Tomatoes, and agree ‘with the view expressed 
therein where he states, ‘*I think it is better 
to spare the knife whenever possible, as, after 
all, one ‘has to beay in mind that the leaves 
are the natural channels through which the 
sap flows to help to swell the fruit.’ It is < 
question as to how best to deal with plants, 
particularly where they have been planted too 
close together, and at one time or another | 
has given rise to much friendly discussion in | 
the gardening Press. As one who has grown ! 
Tomatoes for many years, and knowing as I | 
do from practical experience the variety men- 
tioned by ‘A. G.,’’ having grown it almost. 
since it-was first introduced, EF am quite of — | 
opimion that the better plan is to avoid cut- 
ting the leaves in a green state. It is, of 
course, a somewhat difficult. matter to know | | 
what is best to do with a variety like the one 
referred to—which has large, bold folinge—so 
that light and sun may get to the trusses. I 
am quite convinced, however, that it is pre- 
ferable to tie the Jeaves back and bruise them, 
thus helping them to wither, when there is no 
risk then of cutting them away. I have seen 
many plants ruined by a-too liberal use of 
the knife amongst the foliage, which always 
results in bleeding and preventing the swell- 
ing of the fruit. Obviously, if one eliminates 
the natural ‘channels (the Jeaves) through 
Which sap flows, the trouble must follow. and 
the fruit is poorer. I think “ A.-G.” is right 
in- his conclusions as to the foolishness of 
planting Tomatoes out of their final pots in 
soil charged with manure. Experience has 
proved over and over again that the best time 
to administer manure, or, indeed, any stimu- 
lant, is after the first fruits have set, but I 
venture to say that many people lose sight 
of the fact that light all round the plants as 
well as plenty of air in the house is just as = 
essential. One frequently notices houses 
where heavier crops would have been secured 
if a less number of plants had been grown. 
A Truthless S defoliating of the leaves is bad, 
and it seems to me that overer owding a house 
is equally so. TOWNSMAN. 
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SV en res Sees 
French Beans (Kcith Leitrim).—As Frencin 
Beans require a considerable amount ot =| 
warmth to-grow them suceessfully in winter | 
we #e unable to recommend their cullivation - | 
ini 2 cool vinery. Radishes might succeed, | 
and Lettuces also if you aoe plants oft 
the latter on *hand in various’ stages of | 
growth in the kitchen garden ‘lint could be | 
lifted and planted in the vinery.or stood fairly 
close together on top of the border with soil | 
placed between them. To plant in the border 
itself would injure the roots of the Vines. | 
Parsley, could be lifted and planteil in: boxes | 
and stood in the house to afford pickings 
during the winter, but we are afraid that | 
from a pecuniary point of view neither — | 
Parsley, Radishes, nor the Lettuces would 
prove very profitable. The Parsley should 3 
have been established in the boxes some two || 
months ago. If the border is deemed of-no 2 
consequence you could plant it with Cabbages — 
to come in for cutting early iw spring. Warly 
April or Harbinger would be suitable, but 
whether you could purchase plants we are 
unable to say. You might, at any rate, try 
and give the suggestion a trial. a 


° 
: 
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ROSES, 


Rose Joanna Bridge. 
Tris semi-double decorative variety has 
been before the public now for several years, 
and is probably fairly well known to-day, 
valued alike for high ornament, successional 
flowering, general utility, and exceptional 
vigour, attributes whieh warrant for it a 
place in all but the smallest of gardens.. The 


qualification is necessary, perhaps, because 
of height and vigour, character‘stices only 
adequately to be gauged when the variety is 
grown on a generous scale, as in large beds 
alone. Given these eonditions it will 
assuredly appeal. Wherever a tall-growing, 
bush-habited variety’ is desirable, or can. be 
ascending habit of that 
under review should not be overlooked. It 
has large, saucer-formed flowers of a deep— 
almost yellowish—cream, long in bud, and 
with peach-blow flush externally. Stands of 
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it appear more frequently than any variety I 
recall at the London fortnightly meetings of 
the R.A.S., while on numerous occasions it 
has’ figured in prize-winning vases or on 
tables set apart for decorative Roses 
alone. Quite a number of its flowens appears 
on 15-inch to 18-inch long stems, and these, 
erectly held, show it to advantage. Others 
nestle in a cluster of attenuated buds, which 
but enhances the picture. Plants of it in 
flower are within sight as T write, and they 
have not been without blossom for months 





Lose Joanna Bridge, 


past. The variety was raised by Mr. Elisha 
Hicks, Lwyford,- by crossing Mme. Hoste 
and Lady Hillingdon, the latter the pollen 
parent, the other the seed-bearer. In the 
circumstances its parentage is interesting, 
though the exceptional vigour, surpassing 
that of either parent, remains unaccounted 


for. Lady Hillingdon, has, however, given 
a valuable climbing sport, which «it is 
interesting to recall first occurred in Mr. 


Hicks’ collection, hence it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the tall, ascending habit 
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characterising Joanna Bridge was part of a 
certain latent influence still in the keeping of 
the pollen parent. De that as it may, the 
variety under review, and of which an illus- 
tration accompanies these notes, has merits 
of ifs own, ample, indeed, to cause it to be 
freely grown by all. f). H. JENKINS. 





Lobelia fulgens.--We saw the other day a 
fine group of this, the brightest hardy plant 
for the flower garden at this season. The 
individual plants reached a height of 4 feet, 


and when the sun shone on the rich crimson 
biooms and the dark leafage the effect was 
wonderful. In addition to its value from a2 
flowering point of view, the plants stand the 
heavy rains, which do not affect them in the 
least. In the case of the plants referred to 
no stakes were used, the plants standing 
erect without any such help, owing to the 
sturdiness of the stems. It is also known as 
IL. splendens, its habitat extending through 
Arizona to Texas and Mexico, probably in 
shaded or wet and moist places. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Begonia Moonlight. 


I WAVE not met with this at one time favourite 
Begonia for years, and do not know 
whether it is still in Cultivation. If it has 
disappeared it is a pity, for it was a very 
useful Begonia, and should hold its own 
among the varieties of the present day. ‘This 
variety was raised by the late Colonel Trevor 
Clarke, of Daventry, and resulted from the 
crossing of the Andean Begonia Pearcei with 
yellow blossoms, and B, Dregei, a native cone 
South Africa, whose flowers are white. This 
last-named apart from its own intrinsic 
merit, of particular interest as being one of 
the parents of the universally-grown Begonia 


some 


is, 


Gloire de Lorraine, the other parent being 
Begonia socotrana. The variety Moonlight 
in its foliage inherits a-good deal of the 
character of B. Pearecei, as the leaves are 
prettily marbled with diferent shades of 
ereen, while the flowers are of a pleasing 
creamy tint. In its,cultural requirements Jit 


shows itself to be closely related to Gloire de 
Lorraine, as cuttings from the upper parts of 
the will never break out and form 
good bushy plants. In order to suceeed, it 
needs a period of partial rest by keeping it 
somewhat drier than before and the head of 
the plant shortened back in order to en- 
courage the production of shoots from the 
base. These make the best of cuttings and 
strike root freely. Another variety from the 
raiser is B. Weltoniensis, a cross  be- 
the ecoppery-orange-coloured B. Suther- 
landi and the white-flowered LB. Dregei, both 
natives of South Africa. In habit B. Wel- 
toniensis has a good deal of the upright 
character of B. Dregei, but the flowers are 
ofa pleasing shade of deep pink. The foliage, 


shoots 


snlme 
tween 


too, is neat and pretty, while the young 
shoots and leaf-stalks are red. This Begonia, 


which was given 
the Royal Hort 


a Wirst-class Certificate by 
icultural Society on October 
Gth, 1S6S, is still grown in matry gardens. It 
was at one time cultivated for Covent Garden 
Market. The variety Moonlight received the 
similar honour of a First-class Certifieate on 
September 20th, 1876. Wie: 





Neriums. 


Amona plants which have been of late years 
eclipsed in> greenhouses and conservatories 
may be numbered the Neriums, or, as they 
are more popularly ealled, the :Oleanders. 
At one time these plants were considered 
almost indispensable, and they were grown 
either in large-sized pots or in tubs, although 


where space \permitted in large conserva- 
tories they were not uncommonly. planted 
out. When well grown’ Neriums bloom 
freely, and of their beauty there Can be no 


two opinions, but in many instances flowers 
are not at all numerous, and this, no“doubt, 
has led to their gradual disappearance from 
plant houses. “his failure to bloom satis- 
factorily. may be-traced to an imperfect 
knowledge of the requirements of the plant. 
It, is not difficult to induce .the Nerium. to 
show flower-spikes, but it at times not 
quite so casy a matter to induce the buds to 
expand. The fact_is that. very often the 
plant is not sufficiently exposed to the ripen- 
ing influence of the-sun. Neriums delight in 
sunshine, and ought always to be placed in 
as sunny & position a6 ‘possible, this not only 
helping to ripen the wood. but assisting’ in 
bringing the buds formed upon such wood to 
perfection,” Another-ecause of failure may be 


is 


indicated. . When plants are grown in large 
pots or in tubs they are difficult” to handle, 
and may not, on that account, be regularly 


fop-dressed or-<repotted. The roots rapidly 
assimilate the nourishment obtainable from 
the almest exhausted soil, and as-a_ cense- 


water perecolates very quickly ‘and 
are seldom. fully supplied —- with 
The plants may not actually or 
visibly suffer, but the leaves assume a sickly 
hue, which forms an index. as. to what -is 
really happening, and in sueh a case it is 
little wonder that flowers do’ not develop. 

If grown in a shaded. place the leafage-of 
Neriums will be strong and of a.deep-green 
colour, but in this case no flower buds. will 
be formed owing to the lack of ripeness in 
the wood. -On the other hand, plants grown 
in a well-exposed and sunny position will 
have smaller foliage-of a lighter green, com- 
bined with short-jointed and sturdy growth, 
which will, almost certainly, resul€ in 
plenty of flower-buds. . 

As is well known, the flowers are terminal, 
and each has, generally speaking, three wood 
buds pushing from the base of the flower- 
bud. At times these push too strongly, and 
are liable to interfere with the development 
of the flower. In such a case it is better to 


quence 
the roots 
moisture. 


1s 


rub these wood buds out and rely upon back 


breaks. When grown in pots potting ought 
to be done very firmly; Joose potting 
encouraging a flabby growth which does not 
readily mature. Peat and good loam in 
equal prop ortions, with sufficient sand, meet 
the requirements of the Nerium. 

“A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND: REPLIES. 


Fuchsias wintering.—I have grown this 
summer a-great many named Fuchsias in 
beds. -I should be obliged to know how they 


should be kept-in winter. They are still in 
the beds. Ialso should like to increase some 
of them from cuttings. Which is the proper 
time for taking them, now-or in the spring? 
T have a greenhouse and frames all heated.— 
HB. = = 

[Carefully lift your plants and put thera 
into as small pots as they will go. Then stand 
thém in any outhouse or spare reom from 
which frost is excluded. They require, when 
dormant, only sufficient water to keep the 
wood from shrivelling: A loft over.a stable 
would do very well if the frost is kept out. 
In the spring the plants can be brought into 
the light and watered, when they will’ soon 
break into growth again. When some growth 
Ihas been made they may be pruned. into shape 
and repotted, being very, careful: with the 
watering-pot’ until they are growing freely. 
The young growths that start. after your 
plants haye been trimmed up in the spring 
make excellent cuttings, and if given a little 
bottom heat root quite freely.] 


Vailota purnurea.—An excellent, but oft 
unremembered point regarding the re-potting 
of Vallota purpurea, is given-by ‘Scot’? an 
his note on *‘ Three Useful Autumn-flowering 
Plants,” on page ~550.- He justly..says it 
should not be repotted until it is evident that 
the bulbs require more space. In past years 
Vallota purpurea was largely exhibited at 
Scottish flower shows in some districts, and 
amateurs, in particular, devoted great care 
to ifs enltivation for this purpose and magni- 
ficent specimens were often shown, It 
the practice of these growers-to remove the 
offsets and to avoid injury to the large bulbs. 
This was performed by means of a sharp 
stick. The small bulbs thus removed were 
earefully: grown on.—Ess- 


Malmaison Carnations in 38-inch pots are 





now. ready for-a shift into 6-inch pots.” The 
compost should consist of good Joam with 
the addition of a liftle leaf-soil, coarse sand, 


and old mortar rubbish.” To every bushel 
may be added a 6-inch potful of -bone-meal. 
They are potted firmly and returned to the 
house, being carefully watered all winter, 
the dry side, but never 


keeping them on 
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allowing them to suffer from want of water. 
On no account must any water be allowed on 
their foliage. This dry treatment is, I find, 
the best preventive of rust. They are given 
plenty of air and no more fire-heat than is 


‘necessary to dispel damp and exclude frost. 


A temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
ficient during the winter.—G. 

Caladiums.—The foliage of these plants 
having died down, the corms will be stored 
for the winter in a dry, warm place, with a 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. The 
old soil may be_shaken from the corms, 
which may be placed in boxes of dry sand, 
or they may be allowed to remain in the pots 
over the winter under the stages of the plant 
stove, but care must be taken that drip from 
the ‘plants above does not wet the soil.— 
Bt WW Oki 


is suf- 





Roek, Alpine and Water Gardens, 
The Sweet Woodruff 


% (ASPERULA ODORATA). 


Tuts is abundant in many parts of Britain, 
and, well deserves a place in the garden or 
shrubbery, especially in districts where it is 
not found wild. Its stems and leaves give off 
a fragrant hay -like odour when-dried, and in 
May the small white flowers dotted over the 
tufts of whorled leaves are pretty. It is one 
of the many plants that may be used’ for 
covering the soil in a shrubbery where the 


barbarous practice of annually digging up 
the borders is net resorted to. It is often 
seen as an edging to beds in cottage gardens, 


and it goes prettily with some of the small- 
leaved Ivies in forming edges about rocky 
banks and borders. ~The follawing are the 
best: = Bs; 

A, AZUREA .SETOSA (A. 
hardy,. blue-flowered annual 
April.and May; 

A. CYNANCHICA has rosy- “red flowers. : 
. A. Gussoni (syn, A. nitida) has pale pink, 


orientalis) is a 
blooming in 


tiny. trumpet -shaped.. flowers, bespangling 

green mossy cushions of foliage. See figure 

on \p.-603. : = nate 
A. HEXAPHYLEA is:a-ctall, slender, white- 

flowered species, while 

: A. suBEROSA: (syn: A. Athoa) has’ lovely 

pink-coloured flowers, and is a charming 

alpine for the rock garden. 

»-——-In a great mary -gardens, at the 


time’ of- ‘planting the bulbs or afterwards, 
the plan is adopted-of, covering the surface 





of the soil with other. plants which ploonial 


simultaneously -with Tulips, or whatever 
may. have... been ~used.-—The ~-Woodrufl @ 
(Asperula) is a sweet old- plant, and in- 


rariably yields its white flowers in rich pro- 
fusion. 
wil! furnish a base big* 
groups of bulbs. I have long 
the rule of planting roots in November along 
with  Forget-ne-nots. Both these are very 
popular, and_ produce very pretty effects if 
planted alternately ; in fact, they are now 


regarded in. many eardens where bulbs: are 


enough for most: 


An old clump split up and replanted = 


since. followed — 


saad 


| | 


- 


grown as necessary adjuncts, and form part. ‘S 


of a spring display. 
the 


very, little portion of 
Woodruff Will grow. —JLEAHURST. 


Lysimachia Kenryi.—This is quite an in- 
ele pene plant fer autumn flowering in the = 
rock ~ garden. _-Of-.low,.. trailing” habit; iv 
Aisurishes in a slightly raised position, ¥ where - 
the roots will be moist and where the shoots 
can lie out over a stone. 


antly during summer in boggy ground, 


It will grow Tuxurt- | 
but_ 


winters better under somewhat drier condi+ 9} 


rich at 


of 


tions. The flowers are 
present (in the middle 
planis are full of bioom, 
while the weather remains mild. ~ Cuttings” 
root readily at almost any time during the 
‘growing season. Trish (Gardening. 


yellow, and 
September). 


: the © 
and wilt continue 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





Mixed Borders. 


Boxpers which contain a mixed collection of 
hardy plants too often present a confused 
appearance, from the © practice usually 
adopted of singling the plants out too much, 
and constantly curtailing their size. If more 
freedom were allowed and a bolder arrange- 
ment chosen and carried out, not paying too 
particular attention to heights, much better 
and more pleasing results would be plo- 
duced. By forming colonies, for instance, 
of different families. which’ contain several 
desirable species or varieties, a group of six 
o¥ More species of Campanula and the same 
of the best Asters, Ranunculus, Ginotheras, 
will always look better than the same nuui- 
ber seattered-over the border. Lilies and 
Narcissi may be planted. together, as’ both 
will flourish under the same treatment, and 
the Narcissi flowering ea rly will be replaced 


halves, 


suitable time, and those whose roots are of a 
fibrous character can be treated at any time 
during winter. 

Time and care should be given to the work 
if the after well-being of the plants is con- 
sidered. It .is not sufficient to make a hole 
with the trowel and stick in the plants in- 
discriminately. "The roots must be spread 
out, adding a little fresh soil of a sandy 
nature for those things which require it. In 
dividing. a. clump it should~ be done © tho- 
roughly, pulling it apant, with the help ofa 
hand-fork, into several pieces, which may 
be planted pretty close together to form a 
good-sized clump, in preference to chopping 
it in two with a spade and replanting. the 
Such. plants generally fail to re- 
establish themselves quickly, and are in- 
variably burnt up by the first. spell-of dry 


611 


attractive. “As both reach in good soil a 
height of 5 feet their place is at the back of 
the border. One characteristic of the. section 
is the scented foliage, Slightly aromatie and 
peculiar, but not unpleasant. One plant that 
usually supplies a bit of bright colour at this 
season, Sedum spectabile atropurpureum, is 
this year decidedly disappeinting. I did not 
happen to notice the clumps for several days, 
and then found the foliage nearly destroyed by 
snails, which had evidently found their way 
from a big old Box hedge close handy. This 
decimation of the foliage, it is needless to 
say, had a very prejudicial effect on the size 
of the heads of bloom. A very interesting 
feature just now is a grand display of late- 
sown Antirrhinums in salmon and’ red shades. 
—E: B. S., Hardwick. 





Improved Selection for the Hardy 
Plant Border. 


AN argument is sometimes raised against the 
hardy plant border that there are times 
throughdut the season, from late spring until 
early autumn, when the floral display thereon 


by the Lilies later- in the season. Again, weather. A. G, is very indifferent, and that much brighter 





species of similar habit and character inay be 
arranged together, such as the dwarf Ruda- 
beckias, Coreopsis, Heleniums, Hryngiums, 
ichinops, ete., not to mention Spirzais, Saxi- 
frages, Iris, and others. 

Opinions vary as to the hest time- for 
dividing and transplanting, some preferring 
Spring, others autumn. Ifa general ovyer- 
hauling jis desired, I should prefer doing it 
in October, as the soil of the borders at that 
time is generally in good working order, and 
the work is not so liable to be interrupted by 
ndverse conditions of the weather as it is in 
the (spring. But when performing, it in 
spring I should advise, first ofall, lifting 
and either potting or laying in in some 
snug ‘place all the more choice and tender 
things, to be divided and replanted in spring. 
Speaking generally, I think the spring is the 
best. for dividing those with roots of a soft 
and fleshy nature just- as growth is con. 
mencing to push. Flame-flowers (kXnipho- 
fis), Day Lilies, Plantain Lilies (Funkias), 
Hellebores, and Japanese Anemones will 1'e- 
present this Glass ; whilst for bulbous plants, 
as Lilies, Nareissi, etc., autumn is a more 
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A mixed border, 


Bright coiour on the hardy piant border.— 
Two of the brightest things on the hardy 
plant border just at present (October 9th), and 
welcome because of their lateness, are the 
deep orange and black Rudbeekia Newmanpi 
and the crimson Starwort Novee-Anglim Mrs. 
J. F. Raynor. It is not often that the Conoa- 
flower holds out so late, because if the summer 
prove hot and dry it is one of the first things 
to feel the effects of this: also old elumps 
that have remained undisturbed are compara- 
tively soon over. This yeat-I had made some 
new clumps with st rong side offsets rather 
late in the spring. The J uly weather was all 
in their favour, and, as above stated, they 
have flowered freely and well right up to the 
present date. Its height, a bit: over 2 feet, 
makes it a very acceptable mid-border plant. 
The Starwort belongs to A seetion which at 
present is but sparsely represented in com- 
parison with some of the others, but. together 
with one of its fellow Nove-Anglice forms, Lil 
Fardel, it- represents colour not to be’ found 
in any other members of the family, and 
clumps of this and the rich mauve-purple 
variety, Mrs. S. T. Wright, are just now very 





results are obtainable by the employment of 
tender plants. I have always contended that 
the disappointment was mainly caused by 
lack of judicious selection and planting, and 
this has received conviction this stimmer. 
when a long border in a neighbouring garden 
devoted to hardy plants, of which the owner 
was very proud and on which mueh care and 
attention have been bestowed, was very bare 
of flowers for two or three weeks. It was 
yery bright for a Jong spell with the earlier 
Lychnis, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
and Antirrhinums, but there were too many 
of them, and when these were practically 
over and the other partially so the border 
was very bare until the advent of the Star- 
worts and various forms of Sunflower. This 
bareness might have been prevented by eut= 
tine down the number of the earlier-flowering 
things and substituting clumps of the suffruti- 
cosa section of Phlox, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
and R. Golden Glow. Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Qinotheras, Alstroemerias, and the 
earliest of the Starworts, of which one-or 
two.forms of the Novi Belgii type may be 
taken as examples. 





ee 
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It seems absurd to blame the hardy flowers 
for any paucity of display when a lack of 
judgment in the way of selection on the part 
of the planter is really responsible for the 
same. This applies more particularly to the 
central part of border, the front with masses 
of Pinks, Tufted Pansies, Hrigerons, Nepeta 
Mussini, and the like has generally some- 
thing attractive. Mention of Sunflowers 
enrlier in the note reminds one of the striking 
member of the family (Helenium striatum), 
now in flower, and this leads up to the sug- 
gestion that a few groups of plants of this 
character should always find a place on good 
hardy plant borders. I mean plants of an 
unusually striking nature that attract and 
are different from the better-known plants. 
The above-named Sunflower, Senecio pulcher, 
and Salvia virgata nemorosa are examples 
of striking plants not often: seen on borders: 

Among the most enduring flowers of the 
present season have been the Everlasting 
Peas, and they are still (September 20th) in 
flower. They can hardly be ealled popular 
plants, which seems strange considering the 
fine display and the long-continued season, 
but I think one may attribute it to two 
causes, comparison with Sweet Peas to the 
disparagement of the scentless species and 
lack of judgment in providing support to 
show off the very straggling growths to the 
best advantage. When growing them at the 
back of borders in association with other 
plants I find. it advisable shortly after they 
start into growth to insert into each clump 
one or more tall, stout stakes of Osier or 
Sycamore on which most of the small side 
shoots have been retained. These effectually 
support the growths and prevent them falling 
about. Beals. 

Hardwick. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single Pyrethrums.—Anyone specially in- 
terested in Pyrethrums must have noticed 
that considerably more attention is paid to- 
day to single sorts than wags the case a de- 
cade or so ago. I suppose one would not be 
far wrong in attributing this to their value 
for cutting. To stand fori time in a flower 
market and see how soon the single varieties 
are bought shows, I think, that the public 
are not slow to recognise their worth. They 
are charming for mixed borders with other 
hardy flowering plants, and need no special 
eulture to bring about a profusion of bloom. 
Perhaps it is because they are so easy to deal 
with that they are likely to become neglected 
in one particular direction, and it is that of 
division. Pyrethrums, as with a number of 
other hardy perennials, always give the more 
satisfaction when the size of the clumps is 
regulated. Once Jet a plant get out of 
bounds by putting off dividing it for two or 
three seasons, and smaller blossoms will be 
the inevitable result, those opening in the 
eentre of the clumps obviously being the 
poorest through lack of support. Medium 
clumps are always the best, no matter what 
the plant may be. The late autumn, or, fail- 
ing this, the spring should be chosen as the 
time to overhaul Pyrethrums, and split up 
any that need it. To those who have not 
taken up the culture of the single sorts, there 
are many varieties of distinct merit to-day, 
and anyone who desires blossoms for cutting 
could hardly have any more effective in their 
particular season—June-and July. We owe 
much to Messrs, Kelway, of Langport, for 
the introduction of not a few yarieties that 
are to be found in all first-class collections. 
—TOWNSMAN. 


Turf-laying.—When turf-laying has to be 
undertaken, there can be no doubt tlat the 
late autumn is the best time at which to do 
the work. At times there is not the care 
shown in cutting the turves which would 
make the relaying easier to the operator and 


much more satisfactory when completed. 
The custom usually followed is to cut 
with the edging-iron to a line stretched 
along the turf to be raised. Unless constant 
watchfulness is maintained, the pressure of 
the iron on the line pushes the latter out of 
the straight, and the strips are of unequal 
width. When these are relaid, a good deal 
of tilling in and eking out by means of small 
strips of turf becomes necessary, and adds 
much to the work of completion. To avoid 
this, it is a good plan to use a long, straight- 
edged board in lieu of the line. ‘The strips 
of turf can then be cut of the exact width, 
and can be relaid in half the time necessary 
when cutting is done with the aid of the 
garden line.—A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 

Lebetia Tupa.—Though Jacking somewhat 
the grace and elegance of the cardinalis 
Lobelias, this is, nevertheless, a strikingly 
handsome plant for early autumn flowering. 
It is quite perennial, and flourishes in sun 
or shade, but it may suffer during a very cold 
winter ina damp, retentive soil. It is better, 
therefore, to plant permanently in a sunny 
position in well-drained soil, and, if found 
necessary, the roots may be lightly protected 
in winter: 


down. The flowers are rich crimson, and the 
plant will reach a height of 4 feet or more 
aecording to local circumstances. — Jrish 
Gardening. 

Eupatorium ageratoides.—One of the very 
latest flowering among our hardy plants, 
Eupatorium ageratoides, has a certain value, 
although that value is minimised by the fact 





-that when this Eupatorium is in bloom the 


borders are generally in a more or Jess dis- 
hevelled conditiom Nevertheless, it is worth 
inclusion, ifs Ageratum-like white trusses as- 


‘sociating well with the later Asters, such as 


A. Drummondi. I have, at times, thought 
that both would be useful in pots, but as 
there is generally a suflicient supply of pot 
plants in early November*I have not given 
these a trial under glass—W. McG. 


Lobelia Kathleen Mallard.—Those who re- 
quire a large quantity of this fine double blue 
Lobelia ought now to. cut over a number of 
the old plants, in order that; when storing 
time arrives, they may have useful second 
growths from which cuttings can be made. 
When the plants are left with the flowering 
shoots intact they are useless for propagat- 
ing. Slugs are very fond of the young 
shoots of Lobelia, and precautions must. be 
taken to keep them at bay—W. McG. 


- GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Treatment of Plants in Flower. 


FAILURES in opening the blooms satisfactorily 
may occur by faulty treatment after the 
plants are under cover. The difficulties of 
amateurs who grow but a small number of 
plants are perhaps greater than of those who 
cultivate a large quantity, because the latter 
have greenhouses filled entirely with Chrys- 
anthemums, whilst many readers of Gar- 
DENING have a bit of everything, as it were ; 
and all must be grown together in one struc- 
ture. To keep moisture-loving plants in per- 
fect health, and, maybe, some requiring a 
fair amount.of heat in the same temperature 
suitable to developing the blooms, is no easy 
matter. Towever, the enthusiast generally 
gets over such difficulties by care. For the 
first two or three weeks after having been 
put under glass the Chrysanthemums must 
have abundance of_air ; these plants, there- 
fore, should be arranged near the door or at 
one end of the house, so that a current may 
pass through by opening the front venti- 





The leaves are larger than those. 
of L. cardinalis, and are furnished with soft, 
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Jators\as well as the top ones. Fumigating, 
again, in a mixed house of plants should be 
earefully done. It is most necessary with 
Chrysanthemums. If this be not done aphis 
is sure ito come later on when fire-heat is 
applied, and~one cannot dislodge this pest 
when it attacks the opening blossoms. I 
have found X L All the safest material tried. 
It will not damage tender Ferns, and is 
easily used. This liquid is a preparation 
from nicotine, and the vapour is made to 
rise by ithe aid of a small lamp. The appli- 
ances are sold with it, nnd when once «ob- 
tained will last for years. 

Shade is desirable in the case of the early 
blooms more especially. It prevents the sun 
from shining on the blooms when they are 
damp through the accmnulated moisture of 
the previ6us night. After the surroundings 
have become dry, by giving air the sun does 
not damage so much, and, of course, assists 
eovour. The blooms should be examined 
frequently as they. open, and any decaying 
floret pulled out at once. If left decay will 
spread. One may also help to untwist the 
petais in the case of some of the -.curiously 
formed Japanese sorts. ‘Chis is done with a 
knitting needle or the like. Incurved sorts may 
have petals that are shorter than the bulk 
pulled out, and the centre or cushion of the 
Anemone-flowered kinds is improved some- 
times by ithe removal of. ill-formed parts. 
These little attentions make a considerable 
difference to the finish of a blossom. it 
would not hasten the flowers by too much 
fire-heat. In fact, fire-heat, if the tempera- 
ture is much above 55 degs., absolutely does 
harm; the florets lose in substance and 
colour, and the blooms put on a distressed 
look. Chrysanthemums generally open their 
blooms in a satisfactory way if brought into 
a dry, airy temperature rather below. than 
above 5) degs. Cold draughts may not pe 
allowed after the flowers show colour. 
Arrange, therefore, that only a small amount 
of air shall pass through the front of- the 
house in favourable weather, but always 
keep open a bit-at the top. . 

WATERING.._What watering is required 
should be done early in the day, and any 
plant wanting moisture at the roots is given 
an ample supply, so that the whole ball of 
earth is soaked, then .left alone. Manures, 
in the form of liquids, are applied up to the 
time the blooms are nearly fully open, but in 
a weak ‘state. Nitrate of soda and sulphate 
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of ammonia are most powerful in causing ~~ 


the blooms to open quickly and adding 
colour. They are, however, most dangerous. 
Use only a quarter of an ounce to the gallon 
of water. Never sprinkle it over the surface 
of the soil. - : 





Chrysanthemums: good late singles.— 


Those who grow single Chrysanthemums do 


mot confine their attention to the earlier- 
flowering varieties, pretty as many of them 
are. - Every year, in fact, we find that the 
later-blooming sorts are becoming recognised 
as valuable assets to those who have green- 
houses. Not a few of them provide blossoms 
well on into December, and for cutting it is 
hardly possible to have flowers so beautiful 
or so easy to produce at a time of the year 
when the supply of blooms never exceeds the 
demand. -Mere size of the flowers is quite a. 
secondary? consideration ; indeed, some of 


the singles are seen best when allowed to > 


bloom naturally in sprays, without any at- 
tempt at disbudding. The following are 
beautiful, and need no special culture to get 
a moderate return of good flowers :—Miss Hi. 
Partridge, pink sprays; Lady Furness, red- 
dish-salmon ; Cloth of Gold, golden-bronze ; 
G. W.. Forbes, crimson; Peter Barnes, 
amber; Ruby DBeauty, ruby-crimson ; Lily 
Neville, white ; Winter Glow, deep yellow ; 


Kathleen May, crimson, gold centre ; Hubert 


Williams, pink, white zone.—LrAHURST. 
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Southern Counties. 


Storing fruit.—The ~ingathering -of late 
Apples and Pears as they become mature or 
fit for picking should have attention. DPro- 
miscuous gathering is not conducive to long 
keeping, and either of the old-time methods 


—i.e., cutting a fruit in half to see if the 


“pips ’? are turning brown or the raising of 
a fruit or two to the level to find out if the 
stalks will readily part from the wood—is 


still the best way of ascertaining when 
gathering should take place. The latest 


varieties may hang until the first week in 
November. 

Planting.—To keep the fruit garden well 
stocked all vacancies should be made good 
every autumn, replacing trees which have 
become unsatisfactory with new -ones. A 
Mist of requirements should, therefore, be 
made out and forwarded to a mnurseryman 
for fulfilment as soon as lifting can be done, 
as the-earlier planting can be effected the 
more quickly will the trees become estab- 
lished. The grubbing of such examples and 
the preparation of the sites for replanting are 
best done in good time, freeing the soil of 
alfold roots when doing so,.both in the open 
and on the walls. When it can be ayoided, 





~do not plant the same kind of fruit again on 


the same site. Get ground manured and 
trenched ready for the forming of fresh 


Raspberry plantations, and erect trellises on 
which to train them. Dessert Gooseberries 
and autumn-fruiting Raspberries should be 
grown on the same principle, and be. ac- 
corded positions 3 feet from and on either 
side of pathways. Proceed with the lifting 
and transplanting of trees clear of fruit, as 
if care is taken to get as good a ball-as pos- 
sible they can now be safely transferred from 
one part of the garden to another. In all 
such cases give a thorough soaking of water 
to settle the soil about the roots before 
finally finishing the planting, and mulch with 
short litter afterwards. 

Border Carnations.—Detach the layers, 
and plant them in their permanent posi- 
tions in beds and borders, first manuring and 
spreading 4 little old lime rubbish over the 
surface to mix with the soil if the latter is 
deficient of lime or is at all sour. In dis- 
tricts where they do not winter well they 
are best potted, kept in cold frames or pits, 
and set out in spring. Pinks in variety, pro- 
pagated from cuttings,.may also be per- 
manently planted now, and the same with 
regavd to the various kinds of single- 
flowered Dianthus on rockeries and wall gar- 
dens. 


Bulbs.—Tulips,. Hyacinths of both the 
miniature and large-flowered forms, early- 
flowering Narcissi in variety, not forgetting 
N. poeticus ornatus, and the bunch-flowered 
or Polyanthus Narcissus, should now be 
potted in sufficient quantity to meet probable 
demands for greenhouse and conservatory. 
Narcissi should also be planted outdoors and 
in beds as the latter are cleared of their 
Summer oecupants, and the same with re- 
gard to Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, Squills, Glory of the Snow (Chiono- 
doxa), and Span‘sh Iris, both for eutting 
and border adornment. Many of the fore- 
going and the miniature forms of Daffodils 
are Suitable for planting on the rockery. 


Shrubs for forcing.—These should be ob- 
tained, or, if grown at home, lifted and 
potted and stood outside for the present in 
a sroup on a hard surface or bed of ashes. 
Harly-flowering Rhododendrons, which do 
not require mueh forcing, will be found 
valuable when but slight warmth is at com- 
mand, A.W. 





Midland Counties. 
Bush fruits.—These include Gooseberries, 
Red, White, and Black Currants, and Rasp- 


berries.. They -are- all. easily propagated, 
Gooseberries and Currants from cuttings 
und Raspberries from ‘suckers. - If plants 
of good yarieties are propagated each 
season, they. swill. provide stock to take 
the place of those that have failed. These 


home-raised bushes should be transplanted 
yearly, and carefully pruned each season. 
Those two or three years old are’ suitable 


for forming permanent plantations. In ad- 
dition to growing them as bushes, Goose- 


berries and Red and White Currants may be 
trained as cordons against walls facing the 
north or north-east. Dy attention to water- 
ing and mulching -the roots, fruit from these 
will be available late in the season. For 
this purpose, select late varieties of Goose- 
berries, such as Warrington. The  finest- 
flavoured fruits are grown in the open, and 
early, mid-season, and late varieties should 
be grown in this way. Bush fruits will 
thrive in almost all situations and soils, pro- 
vided the ground is well drained. In pre- 
yaring the ground for planting, use a liberal 
amount of manure. In the case of Goose- 
berries and Black Currants, the finest fruits 
are borne on strong shoots of the previous 
year. If the ground has been used for grow- 
ing vegetables, it will only need trenching, 
manuring, and Jevelling, which should be 
done at once. If lime has not been recently 
applied, a quantity should be scattered evenly 
on the surface and afterwirds forked in. The 
best all-round variety of Black Currant is 
Poskoop Gian't, the berries of which are 
large, of good flavour, and ripen early, while 
the growth is usually strong and healthy. 

Roses in pots that have been standing out 
of doors all the summer will now be made 
ready for placing in the houses, pruning the 
shoots back to sound, well-ripened wood, 
overhauling the drainage, thoroughly 
cleans:ng the pots, and syringing the plants 


with Bentley’s mildew specific, afterwards 
top-dressing with a compost consisting 


of good loam, well-decayed manure, and a 


little bone meal. Foreing should commence 
steadily. At ‘the start the atmospheric tem- 


perature of the house must not exceed 50 
degs. at night, with a few degrees tincrease 
during the day. As the plants make growth 
a slightly higher temperature may be 
afforded. Iumigate the house on the first 
appearance of greenfly, and if any mildew 
appears on ‘the leaves, dust at onee with 
flowers of sulphur. The present is the most 
Suitable time to procure Roses fer growing 
in pots. If the plants are intended to fur- 
nish . blooms for indoor decoration, choose 


only three or four varieties that can be re- 
lied on for the purpose. Madame Abel 


Chatenay, Sunburst, Lady Hillingdon, Rich- 
mond, and Liberty are a suitable selection. 
Before jotting the plants shorten the 
stronger roots. A mixture of good loam, 
cow manure, a little crushed mortar or brick 
rubble, and a sprinkling of bone meal form 
a suitable compost. Certain of the climbing 
varieties are also excellent for growing in 
pots. Blush Rambler, Goldfinch, Minne- 
haha, and Paul's Scarlet Climber are re- 
liable sorts. : 
Cyclamens that have been growing in 
frames during the summer will now be re- 
moved to a light house, disposing ~ them 
thinly on the stages as near to the roof-glass 
as posstble. They are afforded an atmo- 
spheric temperature of 50 degs.-at night, 
rising to 55 degs. during the day, admitting 
a little air at all times when the weather 
out of doors is favourable, KF. W. G. 


; 
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Scotland. 


Unheated houses.—The uncertainty which 
continues at the time of writing dn respect 
of fuel supplies for greenhouses, and glass- 
houses generally, turns the thoughts to what 
can be done in unheated houses. Such need 
never ‘be uninteresting, even if, during the 
dead of winter, there may not be a great 
deal of bloom. At tbat time some of the 
Ian Palms, Dracena australis, Hulalias, 
small pieces of New Zealand Flax, and Lau- 
restinus will all be useful. Late Chrysanthe- 
mums, too, will do fairly well if frost is not 
too intense duning their season of bloom. I 
recollect seeing, a good many years ago, some 
fine pieces of Farfugium grande doing very 
well in an unheated conservatory. In early 
spring bulbs will do remarkably well with- 
out fire-heat,.and as the season advances 
there are many plants suitable for the pur- 
pose under notice, the names of which will 
occur to everyone. Should it be decided, 
owing to a lack of fuel, to do without fires 
during the forthcoming winter, the water 
ought to be run off from pipes and boilers, 
otherwise a severe frost may be followed by 
extensive damage. 


Moving evergreens. — Evergreens can 
always be moved quite safely in October, 


provided the soil is in a moist condition. It 
is certainly moist enough at the present 
time, and any work of this nature which 
may be in contemplation can be taken in 
hand without delay. The early shift will 
allow of the plants settling down before win- 
ter is upon us, and it may not be out of 
place to suggest that, where possible, some 
of the more ordinary things might be super- 
seded at this time by those of a choicer 
character. 

Arum Lilies.—Departing from the custom 


of former years, Arum Tilies are being 
grown in two batches. The earlier bateh 


will bloom round about the New Year in a 
temperature of 60 degs., while the Jater lot 
will be allowed to come away under almost 
cold conditions. These will flower, it is ex- 
pected, round about Easter, when the spathes 
Will be valuable. 


Late Tulips.—Those who may require quan- 
tiktes of white flowers in April are reminded 
that some Tulips are very useful for cutting 
at that time. Among others may be men- 
tioned La Candeur and White Pottebakker, 
which may be grown either in pots or boxes, 
as is most convenient. These, of course, are 
not forcing varieties, and must be grown 
quite coolly. 

Iceland Poppies.—These graceful Poppies 
are again coming into favour, and have been 
greatly improved during late years. ‘Those 
who may have made a sowing in early Sep- 
tember are recommended to give an eye to 
the seed-bed, and if the seedlings are at all 
crowded to prick off the strongest plants into 
a nursery bed. If these Poppies are allowed 
to become congested in the seed-bed, the 
plants, when required, are always spindly 
and unsatisfactory. 


Bedding plants and cuttings. 
tings of bedding Pelargoniums may have 
been scarce, a sufficient number of plants 
may be lifted from the beds and potted up. 
These, if warmed up a little at a later date, 
will produce plenty of cuttings early in the 
spring. I have frequently observed that 
these spring-struck cuttings, when well done 
to and pushed along in heat, are quite as 
satisfactory as those put in during autumn. 
Myrtles are not now such favourites as was 
the case years ago, but where young stock is 
required cuttings may now be taken. The 
gold-leaved and silver-leaved forms of the 
fuonymus are useful in many ways, and 
euttings of these should now be put in. 

: W. McGurrog, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


interesting and instructive gathering of 
vegetables, and fruits filled the 
Society’s hall at Vineent Square on October 
19th, the oceasion of the fortnightly meet- 
ing, the disposition of the tables—not a few 
being broadside on to the visiter on entering 
—in conjunction with a more ‘spacious 
central gangway, Making for increased spec- 
tncular effect. There was enough to suit all 
tastes; some, too, exhibiting a Jack of. taste 
or a want of discrimination, The hardy-plant 
section demonstrated this unmistakably, and 
certainly, even though mid-October was. past, 
the ‘‘gleanings” of herbaceous beds and 
borders were not needed after the fuller 
harvest from these had been garnered during 
past weeks. The best of everything is good 
enough for an exhibition at any time, and we 
doubt if hardy plantsmen do. their cause 
much good by exhibiting flowering subjects 
at a disadvantage. The Dahlias, for the most 
part, were showy and -good, the Allwoodi 
Pinks remarkable. Chrysanthemums afforded 
a foretaste of their advent, and were good 


A N 
flowers, 


withal, Stove and greenhouse plants were 
attractive and. interesting features. Orchids 
from various sources were superb, the novel- 


ties largely of Outstanding importance. Very 
exceptional, too, were the vegetable exhibits, 
their educational importance distinctly high. 
Such things justify the holding of exhibitions, 
though subjects ‘* pleasant to the eye’’ as 
well ‘fit for food”? are alike desirable. 
Following are particulars of the more im- 
portant exhibits. 


as 


PLANTS 

winter - fiowering 
from Mr. GC: A=-Cain, Rhe Node, 
Herts (gardener, Mr. 'T. Pateman), 
were of outstanding importance: The 
examples were admirable specimens of cul- 
tural skill meriting high praise. The variety 
Optima (single, calmon-orange), a great 


GREENHOUSH 
In this ‘section the 
Begonias 
Welwyn, 


bloomer and long enduring, was great among 
the rest.. Eclipse is a good .scarlet. Ideal 
and Little Gem were represented by foot- 


high bushes crowded with flowers. A Silver- 
gil Flora Medal was awarded. Nerines 
from. *Mr.. -Lilley; Guernsey, were- very 
beautiful. Vases of Fothergilli elegans and 
coruseans major were conspicuous among 
the rest: Bowdeni was well represented, 
Mr. J. Herbert Chapman, Rye, also showed 
some choice s his Rearlight (almost 
vermilion) a great gain. Retherside (orange 
and scarlet) and Insimorata (deep shell 
pink) were also noted. Many were seedlings 


sorts, 


as yet unnamed... Of exceptional merit, too, 
were the stove plants from Mr. T.. R- Russell, 
Richmond, the Nepenthes particularly —so. 
Sir T. W. Dhistleton Dyer carried immense 
pitchers, such as N. Hookeri, N. Rufens, N. 
Curtisi superba, and N..Henryi being alco 


noted. The variegated Pineapple (Ananasga 
sativa fol. yar.) in fruit, was also an attrae- 
tion. Bilbergias, Tillandsias, and Nidul- 


ariums were among others. 


HARDY PLANTS. 

Here, the Allwoodi Pinks from the raisers, 
Messrs. Allyood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
excelled all else, the great gathering of them, 
notwithstanding the fact that. they have 


been *‘ going strong’’ for months on end, the 
best tribute to perpetual flowering. and 


general utility. All were culled from beds 
in the open garden the day before, bud. and 
blossom indicating that the end was not yet. 
Messrs. Isaac House and Son contributed. of 
their new Scabious in variety, less good, 
however, and quite naturally -so, 
month ago. Mr. J. J.. Kettle; Corfe Mullen, 
Wimborne, had a generous lot of his new 
Violet, Mrs. David Lloyd George, now.a 
universal favourite; fragrance, large size, 
and distinctness mark it well. The vases of 


than-= a= 


flowers were backed by fruiting branches of 


the new perpetual fruiting Raspberry, Lloyd 
George, a novelty. of exceptional merit, 
Michaelmas Daisies in variety came-from the 
Society’s gardens at Wisley, and Messrs 
Cutbush and~- Sons,- Mr.- W. Wells, junr., 
Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, -also—~ con- 


tributed their quota. In that from the. last 
named two new — late - flowering Amellus 
varieties were remarked. ~ St. Luke and 
Rubella, Blue Gem (double blue, Noyi Belgi 
form) being -execellent. Of notable hardy 
plants gaining awards were Clematis  tan- 
gutica obtusiuscula from Wisley, and Huony- 
mous latifolius intermedius from Mr. Sydney 
Morris. Messrs. Barr also showed flowering 
branches of Nicandra physalioides, a blue- 
flowered annual of the robust type from 
Peru. It is of good colour if a little un- 
gainly. 
; ROSES. 

Of these, Rev. J. H. Pemberton contributed 
his white-flowered “Pax, also Moonlight, 
Trier, The Adjutant, Vanity, and Isobel, 
General MacArthur, Golden HEmblem, ‘and 
Mrs: Wemys Quin (tich>yellow) being also 
good. In that from Mr.-Elisha Hicks, Twy- 
ford, the new and -brilliant cluster Rose, 
Glory of Hurst (Orleans and Jessie), was 
the centre of attraction. 
full of promise, rich in colour, and a —pro- 
digious bloomer. Lady .Pirrie, Golden 
Ophelia, Margaret Dickson Hamill, and 
Joanna Bridge were all in good form and 
plenty. ‘ 

? CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These were well represented, Messrs. Wells 
and Co., Merstham, bringing a. goodly lot. 
Their finest and best, however, was the new 
Blanche du Poiten, a- white  deeorative 
variety of outstanding merit and excellence. 
It is 38 feet or so high, 
specialists above named as 


the finest pure 


white decorative introduced: for years 
past. It is distinct from, and must not be 


confounded with, the much dwarfer Blanche 
du Poitevene, which has merit as a pot plant, 
Viscount. Chinda, a fine exh-bition Japanese, 
was also noted. ~Novelties of the exhibition 
Japanese type gaining awards were Mrs. G. 


Monro, junr. (rich crimson, gold reyerse), 
and. Majestic . (bronzy-gold). . These _ were 
from Mr. Norman Davis, who also. had, 


among others, convincing vases of ramfield 


Glory, the best vich golden, decorative we 
have’ seen: Mr. H. J.» Jones--had a large 
group of particular note, being the well- 


flowered pot plants of Blanche du Poitevene. 
It is but 23 feet high. Mr.-ieith Luxford, 
Harlow, Eigsex , had a capital bank of these 
flowers. (Red “Anemone, the only one of its 
class, was very ~ distinct. ~ Dick~ Barnes 
(crimson), Miss G. R. Thorpe (pink), Gold- 
finch (golden-amber), Lichfield) (purple), and 
Barbara-Field (white) being noted. 
DAHLIAS. 

a feature and attracted 
much attention. A great gathering of the 
flowers came from Mr. J. B. Riding, Ching- 
ford, who, in addition to the irresistible pink- 
flowered garden Cactus, Marion Walton, and 
Snow Queen, had the-brilliant Paul Crampel, 
Lady Lavender, Dr. Tevis (salmon), Copper- 
field, and King of Autumn (buff). Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons contributed largely of Cactus, 


These were also 


Single, -Pompon, and other Dahlias. Mr. 
Charles Turner. showed -freely of Star and 
allied sorts,*Manette and Joan being very 
pretty. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. also 


hada representative display, Pzeony-flowered 
sorts, Collarette, Pompons, and others being 
freely displayed. 
ORCHIDS. 

Groups of these 
novelties being 


were strongly in evidence, 
also. of high importance. 


a 


- Messrs. 


As a bedder it is. 


and regarded by the _ 
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Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 


Wells,’ had a group rich in Odontoglossums, 


Odontiodas, Cattleyas, and others, many of 
the first named being -seedlings of merit. 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, and 
Messrs. Stuart Low and-Co,, Enfield, con- 
tributed “groups. From Mr. Pantia Ralli, 
Ashtead Park, “came ia grand example of 


Vanda coerulea: King of the Blues; it gained 
a First-class Certificate. <A lkeiaward was 


given to Leelio-Cattleya Ivanhoe superba, 
from Taron LBrune-Schréeder, The Del... 
Dneglefield. Green, a magnificent novelty, 


having rich “rosy-mauve sepals and petals and 
handsome velvet crimson lip, with plumosely- 
crested margin. ~The two novelties, Brasso- 
Cattleya Sofrano Princess Mary and Cattleya 
Troilus, were from Messrs. Charlesworth, 
each gaining an Award of Merit, a similar 
award going to Mr. W.R. Fasey, Snares- 
brook, -for: Cypripedium Front Line and 
Cattleya Dolorosa, both of high merit. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


For a-collection of sixty dishes of Apples 
Mr.-F. C. Stoop; West Hall, Byfleet (Mr. G: 
Carpenter, gardener) was awarded a Silver- 
gilt Knightian Medal. ~The collection was 
rich »in« dessert-- sorts, including -Cox’s, 
American. Mother, Court Pendu Plat; SE. 
Edmund's Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, King 
Pippins, Christmas Pearmain, Adam’s Pe 
main, Rosemary eeneee and othets, 
cooking sorts, Peasgood’s, Bismarck, 
ley’s, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Charles 
Ross; and Newton Wonder were remarked, 
all-in clean, well-finished examples. 


Vegetables from Messrs. Sutton and Sens, 
reading, were in two sections, imposing and 
important withal. To the collection of Cab- 
bages the earlier remark is directed, since no 
such - comprehensive exhibit do ave reeall 
before. Yard-high pyramids of most of them, 
and-more than yard-wide bases, showed the 
varieties well. Thirty-three groups, each dis- 
tinct, afforded proof of its representative 
character. Everything, too, was of the best. 
Of Cabbages, Winningstadt, Suttons April, 
Selected Ellam’s, Harly Market, Maincrop, 
Summer Drumhead, and Rosette Colewort 
were staged. Of “Savoys,. Dwarf Green 
Curled, Tom Thumb, and Sugarloaf, the two 
last ideal for the small garden, area selec- 


Ar- 
Of 
sram- 


tion, while of Red Cabbage, Early Dwarf 
Blood Red and Large Blood Red~ should 


satisfy all comers. 
spring-sown seeds. 
prised a 


All were grown from 
The other exhibit com- 
considerable variety of vegetable 


produce grown in the open from sowines 
made since July 14th. - Peas Pioneer, World’s 
Record, Ringleader, and Excelsior; Lettuces 
Satisfaction .and Matchless; Potatoes. of 
several—varieties, Radishes, Carrots, -Ever- 


green French Beans, Kohl Rabi, and Golden 
Ball Turnips were among many -things in a 
gathering characterised-by general utility. 





BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 
Aeronautics. —‘ The Air Conference’ ; 
““Mail-Pranspert? sand.“ Screw Propellers,” 2 


by M. Ass: Riach. 

The Chemical Age.—Special Review of 
Canada’s Growing Chemical Industry ; Lord 
Moulton’s Presidential Address to Dyers and. 
Colourists ; and ‘‘ Profiteering in Soda.’’ 

Farm its Se Meaning of the 
Dalry Show ’’ (special) ; ‘‘ Refrigeration” of 


Dairy Produce’? ; and ‘* Keeping the Horse in 
Good condition.” - 
Ways and Means.—* Trade Prospects: The~ 
Effect of Political Unrest Abroad on British 
Industries,” by E. Bagnall Bull; 


nership in “the Match Manufacturing pone 
try,”-by- Hs Cooper; 
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JUST THE THING YOU WANT! 





_ | Wot-Ho" Domestic Scale 


Invaluabie to every Gardener. 
A ready means of weighing in every home, 
Will stand hard usage, 





British Made in Bright Aluminiux: 
Weighs up to 20 lbs. by ounces 
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CLD Mitt woens, 
BRIGHTON 





6 inch Glass-Covered Dial. 


NO1 CLUMSY. ACCURATE, NO WEICHTS TO LOSE. 


= Tt is always clean, it takes up little space, and will be sent 
to you securely packed and post free for Ss. Ga. by 


. DEPT. Q, OLD MILL WORKS, 
: DYKE ROAD DRIVE, BRIGHTON, 


who will return your money if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. 











BAND WouvRWR 


FRUIT TREES 
with 


| OSTICO — 


: AND PROTECT 


NEXT SEASON’S CROPS 


From the Ravages of 


CATERPILLARS. 


Small TINS, for 15 to 20 trees 28. 6d. each, 
Paver Bands for above, 6d. per packet. 

23 lb. TINS a =A Se -- 8s. 6d. each. 
Paper Bands for above, 2s. per packet, 

Fram Seedsmen, lronmongers, &e, 





Sole Manufacturers— 


_| McDOUGALL BROS., Lid., 


66/68 Port Street, MANCHESTER. 








For growing children. 


“ATORA,” the handy suet—gives 
the same advantages as cream. 


It is the pure soluble fat food, “‘the 
best of the book,” without which, healthful 
development cannotoccur. Wise mothers 
never omit “ATORA” from all Milk 
puddings, cakes, steamed puddings, etc. 


ATORA 
Beef Suet 


i d by all Grocers. Shredded for Puddings 
as boaiees In Biocks for Frying and Cooking. 
HUGON & CO., Ltd., —— MANCHESTER. 45 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGYON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.8. 


‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for." —Britixh Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,” — London Daily 
Chronicle. 





Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr, 
Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, £0 well got up, 
of ‘London and Environs,” 

‘‘A brilliant book.”—The Times. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

‘Most emphatically tops them all.”"—Duily Graphic, 

Sixth Edition. "Revised. 10/-, 80 Illvstrations, 
24 New Maps and Pians (with Indexes of 10,000 Referenoas). 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


Thoroughly Revised by SIR EDWARD T. COOK. 


10) Iilustrations, Maps, and Pians. 6/-. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA, 


60 Illustrations, 12 Maps. 76. 
NORTH WALES 


100 Iilustrations, 12 Maps. 7/6, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps.. 4’=, 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


59 fllustrations, 6 Maps. ~4’=, 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


2/- MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK and the _ 
Hotels of the World. 


Visit rs to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
St. Leonirds, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, 
Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzince, land’s End, Scilly Islands, St. Ives, Newquay, 
Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bide- 
ford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern. Hereford, Worcester. Gloucester, Chel: en- 
ham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern. Llan- 
gollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwilbeli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn 
Buy, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broada, Buxton, 
Matlock, The Peak, Harrogate. Ilkley, Ripon, Yoik, Isle 

of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 2/- Each. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. London: SIMPKINS; 
THOS. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus. 
Paris, New York, Chicago, Washington: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstallg and all Booksellers. 





























THE SILVER MEDAL 


“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 


THE PREMIER GREENHOUSE HEATER, 
Complete Apparatus from Stock. 












Catalogue 62 Free. 


C. P, KINNELL & co. Lid., 
Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 
is Sy a ernie meee ed Seta 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS. 


Cotton Netting small Mesh, suitable for Seed Beda, 
Poultry Runs,,aud Tennis Borders. 
rh yds. bylyd, .. a 20 yds. by 2yds... 5/= 
4 ap oe wyoee = ” ” se = 
Carriage Paid. Cash with Order. 
Ani any Length or Width can be supplied. 
If Lines at Top and Bottom add 1d. per Lineal yard 
6 1b, Parcels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 4s, €d. 


J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 
eerste 
ee neseneerennsenstnansnnnsasnnsnnaneneeeeneennn 
GARDENERS’ HANDS. 
The harsh effests of lime, soil, and wind prevented by using 
PLANO, 
Tablets, 3d. from Chemists, 
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= Go-ahead People 3 
: Go-ahead People 3 
3 ; 
@ may differ in many ways but they 
3] 
5 are all pretty well alike in one - 
respect. They generally have-good @ 
digestions. Success is mainly a 
a j i) 
© matter of energy, and energy is @ 
Ea Raed @ 
@ Supported by food well-digested. B 
. The individual who has trouble with 
stomach or liver or who is often @ 
suffering from ° constipation is 5 
® bound to weaken in those forceful 
a qualities which make for success. 
If you have intelligence, some : 
is amount of ambition, and will @ 
® 
Tak 
3 ake ¢ 
- care to keep your digestive organs @ 
@ < A 
in good order by an occasional dose . 
ta of Beecham’s Pills you will soon be @ 
among the go-ahead people. S 
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@ Sold everywhere m 
- @ in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-Od. my 
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Insecticide, Patent 
Syringes, Worm Killer, &c. 
Band your ERIE TREES with 

“SPTiCrrreE” now, 


and so reduce the danger of a plague of 
Caterpillars. 


“wL CLIT Ek” 


does NOT RUN down the tree or DRY UP after exposure 
In. Tins, $1b., 9 ; 11b., 8/-:°2-1be 56 1 1b., 
7 b., 18/1; 14 lbs., 35/2 
OF NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS,~Anp 
STORES, or Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ABOL; LTD., 77, Beltring. Foddock Wood, 


(Formerly E. A. Wuitr, Lrp.) 


LATEST 


BOILERS. 
THE VICTOR 





10/8 ; 











THE PARK 
Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings. Free. 


,OBINS ga; 
Wis INSON > 


ORKS 
BRIOGE 


T. W. ROBINSON, 


Ltd., 


DENNIS TRON 
WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE 


40 
“STOUR 
— 








THE “FELTHAM” FIBRE 
BULB MIXTURE. 
FOR GROWING BULBS IN._BOWLS WITHOUT DRAINACE, 


Pric’s, in packages, every paekage with Cuitural Instruc- 
tions: One gallon Linen Bags, 123. dozen > two gallen Linen 
Bags, 20s. dozen; half-bushel Printed Bags, 6s. each ; one 
bushel Bags, 93 6d each, 108s. per dozen, including bags, 
C. NUT FIBRE, 403. per dozen bags. Wholesale only of— 


The Feltham Fibre Nurseries, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Aer! 


PEACH'S CURTAINS Direct from Makers. - 
Charming selections. Linens, Down Q ailts, Rugs, Blankets, 

Hosiery, Underwear. The Weave that Wears. Price List free. 

—S. PEAOH & SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham, 
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CORRESPONDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Gazania splendens (2. V.).—Your flower is 
Gazania splendens, a very handsome plant for 
bedding or borders, or, indeed, almost any- 
where in the summer garden it will make a 
fine show. It is from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is not hardy. -If you wish to keep it 
through the winter you niust either lift it or 
strike cuttings of it at once. 
only a small plant you had best dift it and 
pot it. To do this carefully first cut all round 
the plant at 6 inches frem stem to sever the 
roots, then give a thorough watering, and a 
week later lift and pot in sandy loam, Pot 
quite firmly, employ a perfectly clean ag well 
as dry pot, give good drainage, and do not 
bury the stem. In lifting retain as much soil 
to the roots as possible, water well, and place 
for a week or two in a cool, shady corner or 
frame, but do not put it into any heated 
structure at once. 

Crassula coccinea (JV. S.).—Th's is one of 
{hose good old greenhouse plants that have 
from some cause or other ceased to. be 
popular. Not many years ago it was one of 
the most brilliant plants in collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants, for its natural 
season of flowering when grown in a green- 
house is from midsummer to the end of July, 
and gardeners are well aware that at that 
date there is not so much. variety in plants 
that bloom naturally as there is in May and 
early June. If half-a-dozen strong shoots are 
placed round the edge of a 4-inch pot. they 
will soon strike root, and in the spring, if 
shifted ‘into 6-inch pots, will produce many 
heads of. blooms. 
very large pots, and quite large specimens 
may be grown in pots of from 8 inches to 
10 inches in diameter. By cutting out the old 
straggling growths after flowering the plants 
may be kept. of useful size for a good many 
years. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black spot on-Tomatces (/’. G.).—Your 
Tomato is badly affected with the fungus 
known as:black spot. The moment seen the 
fruits Should be gathered and. destroyed. 
There can be no doubt it is caused through 
the collection of moisture where the flower 
was attached io the fruit, and probably in 
your case it originated with heavy rains and 
eold nights some few weeks since. Where it 
is very prevalent the best remedy is spraying 
freely with Bordeaux mixture, but that is 
poisonous and, later, should be well washed 
off. : 

Mushrooms on a Grass bank (S. 7’. Taylor). 
—Before you attempt to introduce Mushroom 
spawn into the bank you refer to you wiil 


have to make sure that the fungi of which - 


you-speak have been erudicated.- There is no 
need to lift the turf. A good plan is to dig a 
hole wide enough and deep enough to hold 
about « barrow-load of fermenting horse- 
droppings. Tread these in firmly; press a few 
pieces of spawn 2 inches into the compressed 
manure, and replace the turf. ‘The month of 
May is the best time to do this. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clover in lawn (4. 2. C.).—Next spring try 
the effect of a few dressings of nitrate of 
soda, beginning as soon as growth. shows 
signs of starting. This will encourage the 
Grasses and enable them to stand up against 
the Clover. You may apply this at the rate 
(roughly) of 1 lb. to 2 Ibs. per square rod. 
What manure have you been using up to the 
present? We ask this question because it is 


now well known that certain kinds—one 3: 
particular—have a tendency to encourage the 
growth of Clover, and as farmers like Clover 
_in their pastures this tendency is one of the 
reasons why they use basic slag, 


As -you have, 


The plants do not need. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Fungus on lawn (MJarjery LF. Harrison).— 
The so-called fungus on your lawn is an Alga 
nearly related to the green filamentous weed 
frequently found growing in ponds and 
stagnant water. You might try raking off as 
much of, it as you can and then spraying the 
Grass with Bordeaux mixture or with a solu- 
tien of sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. in 1} 
gallons of water. Judging, however, from 
what you say, we should imagine that the soil 
wants draining. It is impossible to name, 
without flowers, the weed in your lawn. The 
soil is evidently very poor, and we should 
advise you to give it a good top-dressing of 
loam, and rotten manure with some wood- 
ashes added. A dressing of basic slag given 
now would do good with, in the coming 
spring, a dressing of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. These dressings would 


sencourage the growth of the Grass, and in 


this way in all probability choke the weed. 
Heating a greenhouse (//. Souden).—Heat- 
ing a greenhouse with .an ordinary oil lamp 
is, perhaps, the least satisfactory way of all, 
and plants rarely thrive with any degree of 
success. There are, however, various devices 
of lamp-heating apparatus, to some of which 
hot-water pipes are attached, and we think 
your better way would be to apply to some of 
the firms who advertise such things in 
GARDENING and ascertain the cost. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





W. A. Mayers.—Kindly send some speci- 
mens of the insect you refer to with some of 
the injured fronds, and we will do our best 
to help. The query as to ventilation will he 
attended to in-an early issue.—J. It. Brad- 
shaw.—Any nurseryman who grows stove 
and greenhouse plants should be able’ to 
supply the Begonias mentioned. If he did 
not stock them, no doubt he could procure 
them. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—F. Norman.—Escal- 
lonia macrantha.——L. A. Carforight.—The 
Ciotat or Parsley-leaved Vine, resembling in 
every respect the Royal Muscadine; with the 
exception of the deeply-cut leaves and some- 
what smaller berries, 

Names of fruit.—W. Jones.—Apples: 1, 2, 
and 4, Should like to see later when ripe; 
83, seems to be small fruit of Cellini. J. 
Ross.—Apples: 1, Wellington ;. 2,- King of 
the Pippins ; 3. Cox’s Orange; 4, Blenhetn 
Orange. B.- F.—Apples: 1, Mere de 
Ménage; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 8, Rymer; 4, 
Wellinegton.--—-S. H. A.—Apiples: 1, Ecklin- 
ville ; 2, Cellini; 3, Ribston ; 4, Golden Noble, 
——_§. 7. W.—Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 3, Golden Spire; 4, 
King of the DPippins. ¢G. £L.—Pears: 1, 
Marie Louise; 2, Fondante d’Automne. 
Apples: 3, Yellow Ingestrie ; 4, Golden Pip- 




















pin. M. D.—Apples: 1; Winter Haw- 
thornden; 2, Lords Derby ; 8, Tower of 
Glamis; 4, Hawthornden. Ma eT Bie 


Apples: 1, Sturmer, a valuable late sort ; 2, 
Mere de Ménage ; 8, Leathercoat Russet ; 4, 
King of the Pippins. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





PAPE AND BERGMANN, Quedlinburg.—List of 
Novelties—-Autumn, 1920. 

Amos Perry, Enfield.—Alpines, Perennials, 
and Hardy Ferns ; Special Offer of Bulbs for 
Present Planting. 

Bees, Limiten, Liverpool.—Bulbs, Potatoes, 
etc. ; Fruit, Roses, ete. 

P. Bernarx Fits, Villeurbaume, 
(Rhone), France.—List of Roses. 

W. Smira anp Sons, Aberdeen.—fForest 
Trees, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc., 1920-21. 


Lyons 


OcrosER 380, 1920 
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Mrs. PYM’S Famous Plants 


POST FREE orn OARRIAGE PAID PASSENGER TRAIN. 


Notice.—Please add 4d. extra for orders under 
8=. 24/- worth for 20-. Plant now for success. 
Strong, hardy plants, Cash with order. 


Wallfiowers, blood red, rimson, gold, brown, bronze, 
yellow, pink. ruby, purple, and new bybrids, 3/- 100; 12/- 500. 
Anthemis, Keiwayi, 4.1/6. Alyssum, Gold Dust, 6, 1/4. 
Anchusa, best blue, 6, 16. Amtirrhinums, 12, 16. 
Aquilegia, long-spurred, 6 1/6. Aubrietia, 12, 1/6. 
Auricuias, 4, 1/4. Brompton Stocks, large, year old, 
6, 1/6. Campanula carp stica, dwarf, 4, 1/6. Campanula 
pyramidalis, 3, 1/6. Campanula Wahblenbegia, large Ole- 
matis flowered, 4, 1/6 (all year-old plauts). “Canterbury 
Bells, blue, white, pink, 9, 1/6; double, 6, 1/6; smaller, 12, 1/6. 
Carnations, govd double border, 6, 1/6; separate colours, 
scarlet, crimson white yellow grounds, pink, 4, 1/6. Chinese 
Pinks, 12. 16. Coreopsis grandiflora, 6, 16. Corn- 
flowers, Keiway’s blue, 1%, 1/6 Daisies new. very large 
double blooms, pink or white, 15, 16. Daisies, bedding, 
pink or white, 20, 1/6. Dianthus, all colours; separate or 
splendid large flowering, mixed, 12,16. Delphinium For- 
mosum, splendid large blue, 3, 1/6. Delphinium, light or 
dark blue or grand hybrias, 4, 1/6. Forget-me-nots, best 
compact indigo and royal blue, 20, 1/6. Foxgloves, Ivey's 
spotted, white, and purpurea, 12, 1/6. Gaillardia grandi- 
flora,6,16. Gypsophila paniculata, 6, 16. Hemero- 
callis, hardy Lily, yellowand orange, 3 1/6. Heuchera, 
red. 4,14. Hollyhocks, single, 6, 1/6; double, 4, 16. Ice- 
land Poppies, 6,16. Incarvillea, 3, 1/6 Iris, 3, 1/6. 
Lavender bushes, 3, 1/6. Linum, blue flax, 9,16 Rose= 
mary Bushes, 2, 1/6. Fuchsias, hardy crimson bush, 
3,16 Lily of the Valley, large flowering crowns, 6, 1/9. 
Lupins, white, biue, pink, 6, 1/6. Tree Lupins, yellow, 
3, 1/6. Scarlet or pink Lychnis, 6, 1/6. Scarlet Musk, 
quite hardy, 6,1/6. Pansies, choicest large flowering strains, 
and all colours separate, 12, 1/6. Oriental Poppies, named 
varieties, 6, 1/6. Passion Flower, hardy blue and white, 
2,1/4. Everlasting Peas, large roots, mixed, red, white, 
pink, 3, 1/6. Pinks, coloured, 9, 1/6. Pseonies, 2, 1/6 Pyre- 
thrum, Kelway singles, 4. 1/6. Rose of Sharon, 4, 1/6. 
Rose Campion, 13, 1/6. Scabious, mixed, 12, 1/6. Sweet= 
Williams, beautiful new scarlet, pink, or Orimson Beauly, 
6, 1/6; mixed, 12, 1/6. Silene, pink compacta, 15,16. Red- 
hot Poker or Torch Lily, 3 1/6. Valerien, crimson 
or white, 9, 1/6. Violas, Bath’s Yellow Gem. Purple King, 
Imperial Blue, Snow Queen,and mixed, 12, 1/6. Viola cornuta, 
mauve, purple, and White Queen, and mixed co'ours, 9 6. 
Wallflowers, Kelway’s magnificent double varieties, 12, 1/6. 
Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Lettuces, 
Seeks, Brussels Sprouts, 2/- 100. Parsley, 12, 1/6. 
Sage, Thyme, Mint, Marjoram, Fennel, 6, 1/6. 
¢ STRONG PLANTS FOR COOL HOUSE FOR 
WINTER AND S ING FLOWERING. 
Fig Palm, 3, 1/6. Asparagus Fern, 3,1/6 Perpetual 
flowering Begonias, 4, 1/6. Calceolarias Tigrida, 4, 1/6. 
Cannas. 3, 1/6. Celsia critica, 4, 1/6. Cinerarias, 6, 1/6. 
Primula malacoides, rosy lilac, for Christmas bloom, 4, 1/4. 
Primula obconica, new crimson ‘and pink giant, 4 14 
Primula Kewensis, yellow, 4, 1/4. Schizanthus Wise- 
toniensis, 6, 1/4. -Heliotrove, 6,16. Lobelia Cardin- 
alis, scarlet spikes, 4, 1/6 Tobacco, rei or white, 4, 1/6. 
Plumbago, } ve,2,1/6. Rehmannia, pink trumpet, 4, 1/4. 
Scarlet Salvia, 4, 1/4. Streptocarpus, 4, 1/6. Fuch- 


sias, 3, 1/6. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 


2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. ~ 


SRS AL ESPEN SPE EIT TE IS DT a a 
ou 


New Illustrated Catalogue | 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, 


Ils NOW READY, and will be sent 
Post Free on application. 


Our stocks of all kinds are in splendid condition 
this season, and we shall be able to de:patch orders 
promptly, 


PLANT NOW 


and take advantage of the Sun's heat stored in the 
soil. arly planted trees hardly feel the check 
of removal, . 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 


FRUIT TREES 


AND ROSES. 








LARGE STOCK of GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, Etc. 


Write for Cataloque. = 


W, SEABROOK & SONS, LID, 


The Nurseries, CHELMSFORD, — 
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No. -2174.—Vor. XLII. 








Adiantums for — the 
cool greenhouse Peal sy) 
Annuals in a Sussex 
garden, a border of... 618 


BULBS IN BOWLS.. 
Bulbs in bowls, fail- 


“et pet ABC Ak HRN 





4 Apple and Pear trcee3, Cabbage plants, shoit- 

Ig replanted 25 . 627 tailed volesand  ... 622 

_~ Abble-trees, planting... 626 | Carnations, perpetual- 

_ Artichokes, Globe 626 flowering = - €26 
| Aster diffisus hori- Cherries, Morello, on 
Bs sontalis ae ess €18 walls, pruning sr Ok 
| Aster turbinellus -- 618'| Chrysanthemum Car- 

7 rie 617 | 
Bees... a8 a7 627, CHRYSANTHEM UM 
Begonia Gloire de Lor- MAJESTIC .., ve 619: | 

—. vraine >... ood « 621 | Chrysanthemums: 

Pe Borders in autumn, Lifting outdoor 
mixed ay oe 62) | eblants -3. : . 619 














® the Van Thol Tulip: when 
= ordinary way for very 


~~ me it does not. look 
> vseful—in fact, 


grown in 


happy. 


servatory decoration in mid-winter. 


tor that reason can never be dispensed with. 


— What we need is a variety of much more 
= vigorous habit and that will respond to the 
rather hard forcing which is required to bring 
= the Van Thol into bloom by the end of the 


= year. Iam surprised that the Dutch raisers 
_ haye not bestowed more time on the very 
ee early-flowering varieties. It would be good 


fe to “have 


— of December. 
_ varied colours is invaluable for late wintery 
te a early spring blooming. It is of free, 


z raceful growth and responds well to the 
ig oa cing temperature needed to bring it into 
rg 


bloom at an early date. 
bright flowers early in the y 
using this Tulip. 
Grandeur are 
under glass. 
kinds that are 
it is almost -impossible to 
best. Crimson 
Ja Candeur, Tournesol, and its 
- yariety Cannot very well be omitted; 
| ~well-tried kinds, 
ey cannot be beaten. 
: under glass I used to put three bulbs into a 
ee pot, and for early work I would not advise 
~- the use of larger pots. In the case of bulbous 
“3 Plants that are subjected to a forcing tem- 
& perature early in the year, -it is abso- 
_dIutely necessary that before” they are sub- 
_ jected to artificial heat the soil should be 
~ filled with good active roots. It is also im- 
* perative that the bulbs be potted as early as 
it is possible. Market growers and nursery- 
_ Ihen are alive to the importance of 
_ BARLY porrine, and make their purchases 
in July, some big growers and dealers making 
an annual visit to Holland to inspect the 
stocks when in’ bloom and give their orders 
at that time. In this way they know what 
they will have, and they get the bulbs early 
3 ‘in August, no time being lost in potting then. 
Amateurs are apt to think that there is no 
_ hurry, it will be all right so long as they are 
in the soil some time in autumn, but they 
would not think so if they were to examine 


Golden Queen 


There 





yellow 
they are 
and for eiteativciiess 


mila tigta ie igcotianb di 
















621 | Chry santhemums: 


ures with ee eee Ge 





yr: varieties of the Pottebakker type, 
~ which could be brought into bloom by the end 
The Pottebakker Tulip in its 


Those who need 
ear cannot err in 
and la 
also good for early blooming 
are sO many beautiful 
suitable for pot culture that 
say which are the 
srilliant, Imperator Rubrorum, 


When I grew these Tulips 


“NOV EMBE R 6, 





1920 











INDEX.—Ilustrations in Capitals. 


Fruit trees, silver-leaf 
Keeping the das 619 in; Sympbtoms and 


| Cinerarias ala . 621 frecautions .,, «+0020 
| COLUMNBEAS ... ba Ea 

Couve Tronchuda ... 622 | Giliacoronopifolia ... 625 
_ Crocus speciosus .. 617 | GODETIAS ee vemOo>| 


“Cyantding” for 


| Gooseberries and Cur- 
mealybug ,,. ve 620 





| Cypribediumis °.,. «» 618 | Grapes... see 627 
GRASS, THE “PAM. 

Dahlias ... ite eet 626: IPAS Bee at 623 
Greenhouse, ventilat- 

| Eupatorium Wetnman- | ing EE. = --. 628 

nianum... ae ee 618 4 
Hellebore leaf- tila 
| Ferns under glass —... 620 fungus,the  ... . 62 
| Freestas ... as +» 621 | Hyacinths, Roman ... 621 





_ Early Tulips in Pots. 


_ J canno?T say that I am a great admirer of 
the 
aarly blooming. ‘To 
It is, however, 
indispensable—where plants 

in flower are required for reom and con- 
j It. can 
es be had in good condition at Christmas, and 


them. They would find the 


of September. It 


the later the bulbs are potted the 


of bloom production. ~ It 


served ”’ 


and other bulbs. The Dutch send us their 
best bulbs early in the season, their stocks 
being carefully sorted. Later on they seni 


the second-class article, 
bad, are not equal to the first consignments. 





Crocuses' growing in bowl in fibre. 
(See page 624.) 


These ave mostly sold by auction and come 
wainly into the hands of country retailers, 
who, buying at a cheap rate, are able to sell 
at a mueb lower price than is asked for high- 
class. bulbs. Those who want first-class 
flowers must obtain first-class bulbs. Tulips 
for very early flowering must be started in 
November, and there is nothing so good as a 
mild hotbed df dung and leaves for giving 
them a start, but they must not be subjected 
tov forcing temperature until the leaves are 
well above the ground. The bottom heat will 
stimulate the roots, and when these are fully 
active the plants will go ahead in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. in the day and about 50 degs, 
at night, J, CORNHILL, 


rants >. wan 345026 


| Plants. winter- flower- 








August-potted 
bulbs had roots an ineh long by the middle 
is therefore evident that 
more 
_ Severely are they handicapped in the matter 
should aiso be re- 
membered that the saying ‘‘ First come first 
Will apply to the purchase of Tulips 


which, although nof 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.'’ 


| Lily, a brilliant Torch 617 | Pyrethrums, single —... 618 
Lipptarepens ... oe 618 

| Lonicera nitida «. 618 | Rhododendron Pink 

. | Pearl in pots... ove OAL 
Pe@onies, Herbaceous, ’ i 

blanting < «. 625 | Schizanthus Wisetor- 

| Planting, late ... ees 622 CNS4S — 60 aes O21 

Plants, indoor, in Strawberries, pot ees 627 
? 
| iia. Seer 30) a | Tulips, early, in pols... 617 


Vinegar plant, the  ... 628 








ing 621 ; : 
Potato ‘Combetttion | Vinertes, early .. eae” 627 
Ryders' seedling ... 622 | Weeh's work, the eee 626 
Potatoes and other 3 
vegetables, the win- Yucca Whiphblet in 
ter storage of... «so 622 bloom § .. i, eat ONT. 
Notes of the Week. 
Crocus speciosus.—This has been very 


beautiful with me this year both on the ledges 
of low walls and naturalised in the open ~ 
meadow, where the corms have increased 
freely, established bulbs producing quantities 
of flowers over an extended. period. Little 
colonies of about 100 flowers broken in places 
by the Grass sward are very picturesque. 
The lovely flowers are rich bluish-purple with 
darker veins, and contrast effectively with 
the bright and spreading orange stigmata.—- 
WH. M. 

Chrysanthemum Carrie. This border 
variety is pre-eminent-among yellow Chrys- 
anthemums and is ene of the most useful if 
a trifle early. Many prefer it to the more 
widely-grown Horace Martin, which, in some 
respects, Carrie resembles. It is of the same 
rich and intense yellow, and is of medium 
height and very free-flowering.. Whereas, 
however, Horace Martin branches out like 
others of the Massé family, Carrie sends ou‘ 
suecessional batches of shoots from the base 
of the plants, and these are produced freely 
and flower abundantly until frost intervenes. 

—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Yucca Whippiei in bloom. 
with a massive spike 53 feet high, girthing 
15 inches at the centre, is now in flower in 
the rock garden at St. Helen's, Booterstowii. 
Co: Dublin, the residence of Sir Harold 
Nutting, Bart. Favoured as is the loc ality 
all but abutting on Dublin Bay, the species in 
question cannot be considered as a hardy 
plant generally. The plant referred to had 
some little protection during winter to avoid 
snow lodging in the crown. The individual 
flowers are waxy-white with just the sus- 
picion of a violet flush. It is a native of 
California and Arizona.—K., Dublin. 

A brilliant Torch Lily (Kniphofia Nelsoni).— 
No garden is complete without these Stately 
auttmn flowers of which the above is a dis- 
tinct and very beautiful kind on account of 
its rich searlet- flowers borne on spikes each 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, which find their 
Way through the spreading tufts of fins 
Grassy leaves. A bed of this elegant plant 
is a_ eonspicuous feature in late autumn, 
established plants flowering profusely. K. 
breviflora is another slender- -growing species 
which possesses much of the refined charac: 
ter of K. Nelsoni, but in this case the flowers 
are pale yellow, freely borne on 3 feet spikes: 
There is a daintiness about this charming 
Lilywort which renders it. most desirable for 
2 choice position in the rock garden or flower 
border, 





Yucca Whipplei, 
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Aster diffusus horizontalis._-Of the later 
Starworts Aster diffusus hofizontalis — is 
ginong the Jatest. In some seasons I have. 
had it in bloom at Christmas, It is\a very 
old variety in gardens and has retained its 
place wonderfully well in nurseries in face of 
the flood of -charming new Michaelmas 
Daisies. It owes this not only to its lateness, 
hut to its pleasing habit and the beauty of 
the sprays of flowers that it produces. lis 
It bears red and Avhite 
which are quite small but vecy 
pretty.—S. ARNOTT. 


height is about 2 feet. 


flowers 


Aster turbinellus.—This Starwort seems to 
be gradually dropping out of the trade cata- 
In the north it is offen at its best in 
October, after we have lad frosts which have 

ioiled the beauty of the Novi Belgii and 
Novie Anegliv varieties. Its bit of bright 
violet colouring is appreciated in the border 
or for cutting. This autumn we do not seen 
to need it so much, as outdoor Chitysanth»- 
mums and other Starworts are standing well 
and still give us plenty of- flowers. Aster 
turbinellus likes a dry soil, and this is an 
advantage in many places. It should grow 
from 3 feet to 5 feet high,—but is frequently 


Logues., 


nearer the latter than the former height.— 


S. ARNOTT. 


Eupatorium Weinmannianum has been one 
of the fmest sights during autumn at Mount 
Usher, Co. Wicklow, that Mecca of many pil- 
grims jnterested in hardy, half-hardy plants 
and rare shrubs. Modest in colour tone as 
are huge bushes of the Eupatorium, as seen 
there, life and colour were given by a bevy 
of Red Admiral butterflies revelling-amouvg 
them at every blink of genial sunshine 
Possibly the showiest-flowering subjects there 
at this season are wide-spreading bushes of 
Wesfontainea spinosa, brilliant in- their 
polished tubular flowers of scarlet and orange. 
and the Flame Flower (Tropxolum specio- 
sum), which is fairly ubiquitous at Mount 
Usher.—K., Dublin. 

A border of annuals in a Sussex garden.— 
When visiting a neighbouring garden to-day 
(October 18th) I was surprised at the effect 
fa long border filled entirely with annuals, 
the majority as fresh and flowering as freely 
as in midsummer. The border in’ question 
was at the foot of a retaining wall clothed 
with interesting climbing shrubs and facing 

uth. The effect so late in the season was 
most unusual. The occupants consisted of a 
rich red-brown Coreopsis 2 feet high, groups 
of Clarkias from 8 feet to 4 feet in height, 
their long, elegant sprays thickly covered with 
fresh, bright flowers in a variety of charming 
colours. Graceful Scabious, Love in a Mist 
(Nigella), and Marigolds,. both single and 
double, gave a touch of warm colour, whilé 
the.fragrant, white flowers of tall Tobacco 
plants (Nicotiana) were an added charm.— 
Is, “MM 

Single Pyrethrums.—Looking over a collec- 
tion of single Chrysanthemums the other day 
the thought struck me that in their way and 
in their season the single Pyrethrums are 
ulmost equaHy valuable. In the latter we 
undoubtedly have one of our most. useful 
hardy and early-flowering plants. Not omy 
are they charming in bed or in border, but 
when cut they are very pleasing, attractive, 
and durable. This note may remind those 
who grow the Pyrethrums that they may now 
he removed to fresh quarters, while those 
who care to do so may place good-sized pieces 
in 7-inch pots, stand fhem in a cold frame for 
i few months, and introduce them te a gentie 
heat round about February, when the plants 
will give eolour in the conservatory or green- 
house at Hastey. Out of doors Pyrethrums 
like a deep, cool, and well-drained soll, and 
as the time for flowering approaches they ean 
be greatly assisted by occasional drenchings 
of water. Good named varieties are pro~ 
curable, but by sowing seeds a good collection 
can be built up by selection, and further pro- 
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pagation can be carried out by cuttings or by 
division. Slugs are very fond of Pyrethrums, 
and must be kept at bay.—A ScoTrTisu 
GARDENER. 

Lonicera nitida.—On page 592 S. Arnott 
commends attention to a_ shrub °(Lonicera 
nitida) which, according to my experience of 
ii, is a worthless member of a charming 
family. True, it grows to a large size, 
cccupying space that might be devoted. to 
scores of hetter things. The sole distinction 
it possesses consists of the violet berries, 
which, here at least, if is very chary in pro- 
ducing. In some seasons it bears none at all, 
so out it goes from any border in the order- 
ing whereof I have. any say.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith., 


Lippia repens.—One is, at times, asked to 
recommend a ‘plant of trailing habit; one 
which is svitable for a light, porous soi! 
which dries up rapidly in-the event of very 
hot weather. Such a plant may be found in 
Lippia avepens, which may be compared in 
habit to the well-known Moneywort (Lys'- 
machina nummularia), with the exception that 
the flowers of the former are pink. It is 
suitable for dry soils, travels persistently 
rooting as it goes along, and blooms from 
early summer until October’ is well advanced. 
Lippia nodiflora is much the same, and either 
makes a good contrast to Sedums or-similir 
plants used to furnish places where choiccr 
thines do not flourish.—ISiRK. 


ORCHIDS. 


Cypripediums. 


THESE wre among the most ‘easily-grown 
Orchids, and. can be recommended to 
“amateurs and beginners with the greatest 
confidence. They flower regularly and the 
blooms remain in’ full beauty for several 
weeks. Smoke and fog will injure many 
flowers and render them useless if judged 
from the decorative sfandpoint, but Cypri- 
pediums will withstand foggy weather better 
than any other Orchid. The majority, and 
eertainly the most interesting, section _pro- 
duce their flowers during the winter, and I 
have seen the old C. insigne. successfully 
grown in vinery, stove, and cool greenhouse, 
and I-once saw a plant flowering freely in a 
cottager’s window. The principal species is 

C.» INSIGNE, which was discovered by Dr. 
Wallich in the Khasia Hills about 1819, and 
first floweréd in the Liverpool Botanic Guar- 
dens in the autumn of 1820. It is a variable 
plant, many of the named varieties being 
quite distinct and far in advance of the tyne. 
They embrace the bold Harefield all, the 
primrose-yellow Sanderw, © Chantini, and 
Maulei. It has been well said that ‘‘C. 
insigne is one of the most useful garden 
plants ever introduced and at the same time 
one of the easiest to cultivate.’ It has also 
been of great value to the hybridist, and some 
of our most beautiful and expensive hybrids 
can trace their origin to forms of the popular 
C. insigne. Another useful and interesting 
species is 

C. vVILLosuMm, first discovered by Thomas 
Lobb on the mountains near. Moulnein in 
1853. This species is also the parent of some 
fine hybrids. 

C. SPICERIANUM is a pretty species and 
should be represented in every collection. Jt 
first became known in 1878, and was soon 
after discovered in Assam by,several collee- 
tors, when it became generally distributed in 
gardens. 

C. CHARLESWORTHI is quite distinct from 
C. insigne forms, and is characterised by its 
broad dorsal sepal, which is suffused with 
rose. It is a native of Burma and was intro- 
duced «about twenty-seven ‘years ago by 
Messrs. Charlesworth. It has been «some- 
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what disappointing from the hybridist’s point 
of view, but it is very welcome on account of 
its well-shaped and rose-coloured flowers. 

C, FArRRiIgEANUM,—This Cypripedim  re- 
mained a rare plant for many years, but now, 
thanks to importations, it is fairly common, * 
and, moreover, one of the most beautiful. 
The hybrids derived from the intercrossing of 
this species form a. charming series. They 
are on the small side, but, nevertheless, 
possess certain fine markings that are not, 
found in other plants. To-day no collection 
can afford to be without some of the ~ 


Hysrips,. and one of the best is C. 
Leeanum, with its varieties Corona and 
Clinkaberryanum. They were obtained by 
crossing forms of C. insigne with ©. Spicer- 
ianum. Other desirable hybrids are C. 
Thalia, C. Lathamianum, C. nitens, Actzus, 
Langleyense, Alison giganteum, and a host of 
other hybrids of equal memt.. A good plan is 
to” visit an Orchid nursery or the London 
shows during November and December, where 
a selection could be made. 

CuLTURE.—If a quantity of Cypripediums 
is grown it is best to devote a small house or 
division to their culture, but if only a few 
are grown then fhe ordinary plant stove “or 
Warm greenhouse will suffice. As a general 
rule a minimum temperature of 50 degs. 
should be maintained, but no-harm will 
accrue if the figures are slightly lower during 
severe weather, provided the atmosphere is 
not overcharged’ with moisture. -At this 
period of the year the Cypripediums will be 
in flower, «and the plants must be afforded a 
copious supply of water. When they pass the 
flowering stage and the days begin to 
lengthen, repotting must be carried out, and 
all plants that were not attended to‘last year, 
or if they have filled their pots with roots, 
aust be given fresh rooting material. The 
compost should consist of the best fibrous 
loam and peat in equal parts, with a moderate 
sprinkling of crushed ¢roecks intermixed. A 
little living Sphagnum Moss may be incor-~ 
porated with the dast. layer of soil. Ordinary 
flower-pots are filled to one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage, over which is placed a 
thin layer of Moss to prevent the finer 
particles of the soil permeating the drainage. 
Make the compost fairly firm and do not 
elevate if above the rim of the pot. Smal! 
specimens may be given a receptacle two sizes 
Jarger, and no disturbance of the roots will 
be needed beyond picking out the decayed and 
worn-out compost. Larger examples, how- 
ever, Which have become void of young 
growths in the centre will need a thorough 
overhauling. They must be split up into 
several parts, and a number of -the. old 
growths cut away, for such-are detrimental. 
to the future wélfare of the plant. Remove 


all dead roots and the soil, when they will be 


ready for repotting. If it is desired to in- 
crease the steck each piece may be given 
separate pot, otherwise they can be Jmade up 
to form a specimen. This method will com- 
mend itself to those with little space or stage ~ 
room. Fora few weeks after being disturbed 
careful watering must be the rule, and the 
soil ought only to be kept sufliciently moist to 
encourage root action. As growth advances 
and the roots reach the edge of the pot the 
water supply can be increased, .and those 


plants that were not repotted will take liberal— 


quantities. At no time must Cypripediums 
be allowed to become dry at the base, the 
greatest’ quantity of water being needed 
during the summer months. 
direct sunlight is advised, and the house must 


be ventilated on-all favourable occasions. — | 
When the weather is mild the bottom venti- — 


lators built in the walls may be left open ~ 
throughout ‘the night. A more or less moist~ 
atmosphere is kept up by sprinkling water 
over the stages, floors, ete., but this should ~ 
always be done with a rising temperature. 
iW, BD: 


Shade from -all 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Chrysanthemum Majestic. 


THis handsome Japanese variety, 


will be 
amber. 


valuable for -its 


little at the tips. 





Keeping the Blooms. 


(REPLY TO ANXIOUS.’’) 


To the inexperienced the question of how 
best to keep the blooms of Chrysanthemums 
One reason of the 


is one full of difficulties. 


which, 
when shown by Mr. Norman. Davis, Fram- 
field, Sussex, was given an Award of Merit, 
co!our—golden 
As may be seen by the illustration, 
jt has broad florets that curl and incurve it 





ture, having, if possible, a northern, aspect, 
und where air can be admitted freely. Some 
persons do not move the plants until the 
lower florets show signs of decay, which in 
the case of white and yellow vanieties is a 
tinge of pink on the basal florets. <A synip- 
tom of decay is a want of stiffness in the 
lower florets, which is easily known by feel- 
ing them ; this flabbiness and a loss of colour 
are the best tests of the freshness of coloured 
Chrysanthemums. It is useless to allow the 
plants to remain in theshouse exposed to the 
sun until these evils are apparent, then 1o 
move them with the hope of checking the 
decay which has already set in. If they are 
not removed to the keeping quarters before 


Chrysanthemum Majestic, 


> trouble often found in this respect is the 
ambition nowadays of growers to obtain the 
largest bloonis ; consequently, early crown- 
buds are selected, and,as often happens when 
the temperature fluctuates much, the blooms 
from these buds expand too early, and are 
consequently of little use. Plants that have 
been highly fed are the worst to deal with in 
this respect, especially if wet or foggy 
Weather sets in ; the florets are gorged, so to 
speak, are made soft by their great bulk, 
4nd are liable to-early decay if the plants 
_ re not all right at the roots. Given abund- 
ance of air and some artificial warmth oe- 
easionally in dull and damp weather, how- 
ever, no harm should befall the flowers. 
Blooms that are seen to be coming on too 
fast should be heavily shaded. Such plants 


+ Should have plenty of space, so that the air 


will blow about the blooms quite freely. 


_ Directly they are fully developed they should 
be moved into a partly darkened cool strue- 





the stage referred to there is small chance 
of such blooms lasting the prescribed period. 
Sometimes large blooms of all sections will 
exhibit signs of 

PREMATURE DECAY of the lower florets before 
the upper part of the bloom has opened. to 
its fullest extent. This is not as it should be, 
and the cause should be sought for in two. 
ways—either the buds had commenced to un- 
fold their florets before the plants were 
housed, or, what is more likely to be the 
true cause of early decay, is the roots of the 
plants are not in a healthy state. In either 
ease nothing but clear water should be given 
to the plants, as undue excitement is not re- 
quired. When the plants bearing fully-de- 
veloped blooms are removed to their keeping 
quarters, the soil in the pots should be kept 
nearly dry, giving only as much water as 
will prevent the leaves flagging. Upon the 
slightest symptoms of decay taking place in 
the florets they should be instantly removed, 
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as, like a rotten berry in a bunch of Grapes 
or a bad Apple amongst many, they hasten 
the decay of others by contamination: Any 
Surplus water standing on the floor should 
be removed, as ‘it will only tend to raise at- 
mospheric moisture. Where it is’ not cou- 
venient to remove the plants to a structure 
as indicated, .the best- must be made of 
heavily shading them -from jboth sun and 
strong light, and by cutting them some time 
previous to their being required. -Some per- 
sous cut them too soon, while others do not 
cut them soon enough, allowing them to re- 
main on the plants several days after the 
florets have been fully developed, and often 
enough after it can be seen that the blooms 
are losing their freshness. Blooms have 
been kept fresh for eight days in a partly 
darkened, cool room, but half the time is 
more to be depended upon for keeping them 
fresh when cut. White varieties of both 
Japanese and-incurved keep the best, espe- 
cially the former. If 

CUT TOO EARLY sometimes they do not de- 
cay, but the florets lose their natural soli-- 
dity, thus causing the blooms to be of smaller 
dimensions than they would be if the florets 
stood out fresh ; besides, they lose that bright 
colouring which is considered to be of the 
highest importance. When the blooms are 
thoroughly developed, then is the right. mo- 
nent to cut them, which is best done with a 
long stem, say 15 inches, so that a small por- 
tion can be cut off each day ; long stems, too, 
are necessary when placing the blooms in the 
cups preparatory to taking them to a show. 
Place the stem in a bottle previously filled 
with water, to which is added a little salt, 
say three-quarters of a teaspoonful to three 
half pints of soft water. Sulphate of am- 
monia is good for maintaining the freshness 
of the blooms in water, a pinch of it in a 
wine bottle of soft water being enough to 
use. The bottles containing the blooms 
should be placed in a partly darkened room 
which is cool, and which has also a ary 
atmosphere. 


Lifting outdoor plants.—This is an excel- 
Jent time to lift plants from the open border, 
as the majority of them have their buds well 
4 Those who have glasshouses with 
ordinary garden soil for the flooring would 
be well advised to replant the lifted speci- 
mens in this. The soil should be turned 
over a few days before commencing the re- 
planting, which should be done firmly, giving 
the plants a good watering when the operit- 
tion is completed. When the floor of the 
greenhouse is of a permanent character, such 
as tiles, stone, or concrete, ithe lifted plants 
Should be placed in large pots, boxes, or any 
other receptacle to answer the same purpose. 
Place the plants in a shady quarter of the 
garden for a day or two, that they may re- 
cover from the eheck of lifting, and give 
them water in suflicient quantity to moisten 
all the soil. As soon as re-established, the 
piants should be placed under glass, and 
ach one given plenty of room. Ventilate 
the structure freely; in this way keeping the 
piants in good health. When evidence of 
progress is visible, and ‘the buds are swell- 
ing, apply liquid manure regularly. Half an 
Gunce of guano to a gallon of water is ample, 
and if this be first dissolved in boiling water 
the fertilising properties are the more 
readily assimilated by the roots. Any 
grower having plants in the outdoor garden 
that have only just formed their buds would 
be well advised to lift such, as they are not 
likely to do much outdoors after this. At 
this period ‘it is important that disbudding 
should be done with the more crowded buds 
of the decorative kinds. A rigid disbudding 
is not necessary. Strive rather to «develop 
pleasing sprays of small ‘to medium-sized 
blooms. Keep the growths tied in an upright 
position, as this assists in the even deyelop- 
ment of the blooms. 


ein 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Silver-leaf in Fruit Trees: Symptoms and Precautions. 


In recent years fruit. growers have. had 
erieyous cause to know silver-leaf, a disease 
that has devastated their fruit trees. The 
trouble is particularly commomr in the Plun, 
Apple, Almond, Apricot, Cherry, Peach, 
Nectarine, and Portugal Laurel; but trees 
and shrubs of altogether different orders are 
also affected. Among these are the Currant, 
the Gooseberry, the Horse Chestnut, Labur- 
num, and Tree Lupin. The Plum is by far 
the heaviest sufferer from silver-leaf. The 
Victoria -variefy has been. attaeked and 
killed to such am extent that this Plum is 
ibreatened with extermination if drastic 
measures be not taken. 

As the name implies, the foliage of trees 
attacked by silver-leaf develops a silvery -or 
ledden sheen, which usually begins in a 
single branch. After a time the affected 
branch begins to die back, and, ais branch 
after branch becomes affected, large por- 
jions of the. tree perish. Ultimately, and 
usually, the whole tree -is Jkilled.- If . in- 
fected branches are removed as soon as the 
first signs appear, trees may be saved, but to 
do this prompt action is necessary. After 
the death of a branch, but not necessarily 
after the whole tree has died, the fungus, 
known as Stereum purpwreum, which has 
been growing inside the tree, will be found 
pushing its way through the dead bark, and 
forming small flat incrustations or braecket- 
shaped bodies on the surface of the deal 
bough and branch. These structures, the 
reproductive portions of the fungus, throw 
off innumerable spores. The fungus itself 
had been present for one or more seasons, 
and would cawse the silvering of the foliage 
ind the death of the branch; but it was only 
after the latter had perished that it began to 
develop externally and to produce its fructi- 
fications. 

The nature of silver leaf will not be pre- 
cisely determined without further research, 
but a great deal of valuable work -has. al- 
ready been done, and nearly all authorities 
agree that Stereum purpureum can and does 
produce silver-leaf. This fungus is. pri- 
marily the cause of the diseased Plum 
orchards all oyér the country. It may not be 
the invariable case, but exceptions are so rare 
that, from the fruit grower’s point of view, 
they are negligible. It is important that 
srowers sheuld learn to recognise this fun- 
gus, as it may occur on the dead wood of 
other -trees than Plum, and must not be 
nliowed to persist where fruit trees are 
grown. All wood harbouring it must be eut 
up and burned. The  fructifications of 
Stereum purpureum are of a purple-mauve 
colour when fresh, showing often a white or 
pale woolly margin, changing colour as they 
age. They are of a leathery consistency, 
and very variable in form, appearing either 
as flat inerustations several inches long on 
the under surface of branches and-sides of 
{he trunk or as bracket-shaped projections of 
a 3 inch to 1 inch in width, arranged in tiers. 
The upper surface is hard, the under surface 
smooth. The great characteristic is the 
purple colour, no other fungus of this shade 
Appearing on the Plum. 

The spores are produced abundantly on the 
smooth under surface of the fruetifications. 
Although the’ latter shrivel up in dry 
weather, they revive with rain, and discharge 
2 fresh crop of spores. Thus the spores dis- 
tributed may last over a long period, al- 
though the fructifications appear. at any 
time during moist and mild weather, but 
they are produced in’ the largest numbers 
after the heavy rains of autumn. The 


spores, freely distributed by the wind, gain 
admission to trees through wounded — sur- 
faces. Infection cannot take place through 
sound and uninjured bark. All varieties of 
Plum are liable to silver-leaf. At one end of 
the scale stands the Victoria, most sus- 
ceptible of all, and at the other River's 
Early Prolific and the Yellow Pershore, both 
highly resistant. 

No cure for silver-leaf is known at present, 
but the following precautions, if thoroughly 
carried out, are veny helpful as a check to 
the spread wf the disease. Infected trees 
should be removed and infected branches cut 
out Some growers adyocate the removal 
and destruction of all trees showing silver 
folinge, but this treatment is too drastic. 
Systematie treatment as soon as the disease 
appears will serve as an effective control. 
Dead trees, and also trees which have begun 
to die back, must be grubbed up and de- 
stroyed. <All silvered branches, even though 
{hey show no signs of dying back, must be 
cut out. Wounds made by the removal of 
branches should be pared over with a knife 
and coyered at once with Stockholm tar. 
Wounded surfaces made by the breaking off 
of branches through wind or other causes 
should receive similar treatment, and, in the 
case of Victoria; branches which hhaye 
cracked through under the burden of a heavy 
crop should be cut off Accumulations of 
woody débris must not be permitted, and 
sawn-off branches and  grubbed-up trees 
should be removed: immediately for firewood. 
Small branches may be burned on the spot. 
Attention to drainage and the application of 
lime to sour soil will also help. Where silver- 
leaf attacks Nave been veny severe, and many 
trees have had to be removed, the wise fruit- 
grower will not plant the Victoria or the 
Czar, which latter is second jin the scale of 


susceptibility. Varieties to be recommended. 


are Pond’s Seedling, Monarch, Purple Egg 
Plum, and Damsons, to which may be added 
Pershore. Yellow Plum, River's Harly Pre- 
lific, and Damascene. : 

Silver-leaf. Jhas been scheduled under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts of 
1877 and 1907. The new Order requires occu- 
piers of any premises in which Plum trees 
are growing to cut off and destroy by fire on 
the premises all dead wood on each Plum 
tree before April Ist of- each year. Where 
the dead wood on the trunk extends to the 
ground, the whole tree, including the root, 
must be burned. “Any inspector of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the local autho- 
rity have power to enter premises on which he 
may suspect the presence of trees or bushes 
to which the Order applies. 


“ Cyaniding’’ for mealy bug. — Some 
months «ago I wrote and asked you a 
question about cyaniding, and your reply was 
“that you had no experience of it.’ In-your 
issue of October 16th you recommend tov a 
correspondent a procedure which may be of 
some use, but which certainly cannot be 
more effective or immediate than cyaniding. 
My own experience may interest you. . After 
getting your reply I decided to apply the 
remedy “‘ on my own,’ as I had seen the won- 
derful results on Orange-trees for ‘‘scale’’ 
while living in Hgypt. I consequently wrote 
to Mr. F. C. Edwards, 8, Upperhead Row, 
Leeds, for one of his little machines, which 
he sent me. I followed the directions: given, 


and after the first use of the gas I failed, 
after a most exhaustive search, to find a 
living bug amongst the thousands of inseets 
on my Vines. <A few days ago I used the gas 


even if after the third ‘‘ gassing 
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again, and although the leaves are scorched 
to m certain extent there is no serious 
damage, as may be proved by the fact that 
greenhouse Asparagus in the house, which I 
purposely left as a ‘‘ control experiment,’ is 
going strong except for its upper third, which 
has been killed. In a day or so I shall give 
the Vines their third dosé, and naturally I 
shall have a good clean-up in the winter; but 
” some eggs 
remain unhatched, I know that I have 
destroyed more bugs than I could hope to do 
in any other manner.. I also used the gas 
once—in the weak form recommended in the 
pamphlet—for green-fly on my Chrysanthe- 
mums, and this I did, I admit, with some fear 
and trembling, as many of the flowers were 
well out. That no harm resulted to the 
flowers is, I think, proved by the fact that, 
on October 9th, out of three classes-in which 
I showed I got two firsts and a second. Not 
a green-fly was left alive. I hope it has 
never been your lot in life to wage war 
against another bug. In Egypt the old build- 
ings used as barracks and hospitals swarmed 
with them, and nothing could be done to get 
rid of them out of the old walls and wood- 
work till the officials of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture gassed them, with wonderful results. 
—JERSEY, , : 


—_-RERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Adiantums for the cool greenhouse. — Of 
the numerous Maiden-hair Ferns there are 
many which are usually grown in a stove (or 








high temperature) which will do equally -wellL. 


under coolér treatment. It would be folly to 
take them from a high temperature and sub- 
ject them to a sudden chang@, especially while 
they have young and tender-growing fronds. 
Gradually harden them off, or start those 


that have been dormant, and give them Cool” 


treatment, and they will not only grow freely 
but will be more useful for cutting or to take 
into the house, Most of the Adiantum 
cuneatum section. may be dried off in the 
autumn, and if kept from frost until early 
in the year, then placed on a shelf or other 





light position in a cool greenhouse and given ~ 


a little water, will soon start into growth, 
and often make better plants than those 
which haye been nursed up.in heat all the 
winter. Almost all plants have a natural 
period of rest, and Ferns are no exception. 
Many of our choicest Férns have’ been lost 
through being forced into growth when they 
ought to be at rest. The growth that they 
make may be satisfactory, but they will fail 
to make the necessary provision for further 
growth, and retain the vitality which ought to 
haye remained and further matured ~ for 
making growth at the natural period when 
there is more light and other conditions are 
favourable. I have seen. many Fern experi- 
ments. Taking Adiantums, some from the 
same -batch have been kept growing in 
warmth during the winter, and others dried 
off and kept cool, and these, later, when 
started in the spring, would soon break away 
and. overtake those that had been growing 
through the winter. With some of the 
Pterises the advantage of rest is even more 
apparent.—FERN-LOVER. 





Ferns under glass.—No one ought to keep 
old and worn-out plants of Maidenhair Ferns, 
indeed, old plants of any variety are not pro- 
fitable, Ferns are so quickly and easily 
raised under glass in heat, by division or from 
spores, that there is but little excuse for keep- 
ing plants after they begin to fail. 
who have sufficient warmth may shift on 





Those — 


: | 
young Ferns at any time, and spores may ¥| 
sa, 


also be sownoat practically.any season where 


there are facilities for handling them.— 


W.-McG. ; af 
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PLANTS. 





Columneas. 


Most of the Colunineas are of traiting habit 
of growth, the nearly 8-feet long leafy stems 
displaying “numerous solitary flowers 
the axils of the-leaves.. Those of 

©. GLORIOSA-are of a brilliant scarlet with 
golden-coloured throat. In ‘the variety nana 
the cotour inclines to erimson, while in the 
variefy purpurea, here figured, and which 
Was given a First-class. Certifieate when 
shown at a recent meeting of the Royal 


from 





glabra and C. magnifica M, Lemoine, of 
Nancy, raised a very desirable hybrid, whose 
large, upright flowers are-of a rich searlet 
colour; It is more or less erect in habit. 
CULTURE.—Most ofthe Columneas will 
succeed when grown in hanging-baskets, as 
in the accompanying illustration. A suitable 
compost may be made up of fibrous peat, 
Sphagnum Moss, and sand. During the grow- 
ing season they need liberal supplies of 


Columnex gloriosa purpurea. 


Fiorticultural Society by Sir Hy .S. Leon, 
Bletchley, the scarlet flowers are in contrast 
with the purplish-coloured leaves and 
brownish woolly stems. : 

C. GLABRA is an upright shrubby speeies, 
With - small, fleshy, glossy green- leaves 
and long, red flowers, while ©. mag- 
hifica,_ also an erect grower, has hairy 
leaves and brilliant searlet flowers. Within 


recent years a TFirst-class Certificate- was 
given to 

C.. GirzsrepDiaANA, a species whose long, 
pendent shoots bear a profusion of - erect 


scarlet flowers. A curious, yet attractive, 


‘species is 


C. ScHEIDEANA, 
coloured brown 


whose 
and 


large flowers 
yellow. 


are 
3etween €. 


water, while at no.time must they be allowed 
to get dry. They may also be grown in pots 
into which an upright piece of dead Tree 
Fern stem has been placed. The shoots will 
in time clothe the stem, and a very pretty 
effect is produced when the plant is in 
flower. 


NOPFES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Pink Pearl in pots.—Those 
who may like to have a few pieces of 
moderate size of this fine Rhododendron for 
work under glass ought now to have the 
plants in an unheated house. It is unneces- 
sary to repot these every year, but atthe 
same time it is advisable to pick away care. 
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fully some of the surface soil from the pots, 
replacing it with fresh material. lor this 
-purpose peat is, of course, preferable, but 
where it is not convenient to use peat a good 
Substitute may be found in a compost con- 
Sisting of equal parts of good dark loam and 
leaf mould witha sprinkling of soot. Press 
this mixture in rather firmly, leaving suf- 
ficient space for watering, and from time to 
lime a little liquid manure will be of ser- 
vice.—W. McG. 

Winter-flowering piants.—The approach of 
frost has, during the week, made it necessary 
to lift, pot, and house a considerable number 
of plants which have been growing out of 
doors. These include the different kinds of 
Salvins. -'Three or four dozen Chrysanthe- 
mums grown in a similar way, and a good 
batch of Eupatorium Purpusi monticola were 
also attended to. In all cases, a short time 
in advance of lifting, these plants were cut 
round with the spade, and, having recovered 
from the temporary check, potting was earried 
out under satisfactory conditions. The com- 
post used was of a holding nature—nothing 
but loam and sufficient sand to make it 
porous being used. If neces sary, a- little 
shading and syringing wiil be resorted to until 
the plants are established. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, as well aa 
winter-flowering Begonias generally, will now 
appreciate a slight rise in the temperature. 
At the same time, this increase must not be 
overdone, for if the thermometer is allowed 
to rise too high and the atmosphere to become 
dry an outbreak of thrips is only to be ex- 
pected. If, by chance, this pest should ap- 
pear, no time should be lost in vaporisine. 
A light vaporising upon two suecessive nights 
will be found sufficient. At no time should 
the soil be allowed to become really wet, and 
until the plants are needed, the blooms, as 
they appear, can be picked off. Stakes of 2 
neat and light character can be given at any 
time in anticipation of the flowering season. 

Freesias.—A small batch of the more for- 
ward plants has been moved into a warm 
house, where a night temperature of 50 dees. 
is maintained. -They must not be subjected 
to a ‘higher temperature, or they will fail 
to flower satisfactorily. The plants are 
placed as near to the glass as possible to 
induce sturdy growth and dwarf foliage. 
During the growing season Freesias require 
plentiful supplies of water, and are bene- 
fited by occasional applications of liquid 
manure. | 

Schizanthus Wisetonensis.—In the course 
of the week a good batch of S. Wisetonensis 
was pricked off into pans for spring flowering. 
These light and graceful plants are always 
useful in the spring, and from now until 
growth is again active, in the early. part of 
the year, they will be stood near the glass in 
a cool place and kept on the dry side. It will 
be found that if Schizanthuses are given the 
Some treatment as herbaceous Calceolarias 
the results will be excellent. 

Cinerarias have now been removed from the 
cold frames in which they have been grown 
until now. The plants are, so far. clean and 
healthy, and they have been removed to A 
house to which heat can be turned on if neces- 
Sary. Meantime, these plants will be kept as 
cool as. possible. After housing, a~- light 
yaporising was given as a precaution against 
a possible outbreak of aphis. Only sufficient 
water, is being given to maintain them Tt 
health. 

Roman Hyacinths.—The earliest batch of 
these has been removed from the ash-bed to 
cold frames. When the growths have been 
exposed to the light for a few days: a. batch 
will be placed in heat in a night tempera- 





ture of 55 degs:, gradually increasing the 
temperature as growth advances. The 


plants are shaded, in order that the flower- 
spikes may be as long as possible. 
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The Winter Storage of Potatoes and Other Vegetables. 


vegetables adds 
greatly to the value of an allotment or 
cottage garden. Cultivators should plant 
varieties Suitable for winter use and choose 
for late summer sowing such crops as Beet, 
Carrot, and Turnip, which will stand. the 
winter in the ground. Vegetables which can- 
not be left should be harvested in good time 
and laid up in the proper way and during the 
right weather. Some should be stored dry, 
while other must be kept under such con- 
ditions as will check growth and at the same 
time prevent loss of moisture. 

It is of the greatest importance to observe 
favourable Gonditions for the: storage of 
Potatoes. These are liable to wastage from 
four principal causes:—(1) Sweating and 
heating, due to insufficient ventilation; (2 
rotting, due to wet; (3) injury from frost, due 
to insufficient protection; .(4) decay caused by 
disease existing in the tubers at the time of 
storage, Potatoes.also deteriorate through 
sprouting, and are liable to damage by rats 
and mice, Where large quantities of 
Potatoes have to be. stored:a ‘‘ clamp’ or 
‘‘ orave ’? must be made, but for small quan- 
tities a cool, dry, frost-proof shed will be 
sufficient. In the shed the Potatoes are 
spread in layers on the floor, and may be 


Tne proper storage of 


placed on a bed of straw or bracken.” The 
layers of potatoes must not be more than 
2: feet deep, lest heating and sprouting 


ensue. It is best that, after storage, an in- 
spection be made and any diseased specimens 
removed. The buildings should be- rat and 
mouse proof. Due care should be taken to 
exclude light by covering the Potatoes with 
straw, litter, or sacking, and the store-room 
should be ventilated periodically. In the 
absence of a suitable shed quantities of less 
than one ton of Potatoes may be stored ina 
‘““elamp.’”? For small quantities the clamps 
should be in the shape of a cone, and should 
be built as high as possible, and well covered 
with as straight straw as can be obtained. 
Moderate amounts for households may be 
stored in thick bags and kept in the larder. 
A sprinkling of quick-lime and flowers of 
sulphur will help to keep down disease, for 
which it is well to be on the watch during 
late autumn. A good protection from frost 
may be formed by throwing old sacking over 


the bags. In very hard weather extra cover- 
ing should be put on at night. In many small 
houses there is a space beneath the roof 
which makes a good Potato store in the 


absence of more convenient accommodation. 
In this case Potatoes should be kept in boxes 
placed upon the rafters and protected with 
old sacking and several layers of crumpled 
newspaper. Cellars will also answer as 
Potato stores provided they are thoroughly 
dry and well ventilated. If the floor is damp 
the Potatoes should be placed in boxes raised 
on bricks. : 

To store large quantities of Potatoes out of 
doors the best medium is the clamp, which 
Should be situated in the driest part of the 
sround. <A strip 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 
long enough to take the Potatoes, should be 
marked out. After grading, the Potatoes 
should be piled in a heap, of which the two 
ends are triangular and upright. ‘The sides 
and ends should be covered with a layer 
of long wheat-straw, reaching almost to the 
top of the Potatoes, and at the bottom well- 
pressed down to the ground, as it is along the 
edge of the clamp that frost most easily gets 
in. The ridge may be thatched over with a 
cover of long straw (wheat or barley, not 
oat ), So that the ends overlap the straw cover- 
Ing at the sides. In this way the rain will 


run off and not ‘into the clamp. At the 
approach of winter the heap is finished, ex- 
cept along the middle of the ridge, by cover- 
ing it with a thick coat of soil dug out along 
the sides. This digging forms a drainage 
trench from which an outlet should be cut to 
allow water to escape. Six inches of earth 
will give. protection against moderate frosts, 
but it is advisable to put an extra 8 inehes on 
the colder side. <A thick layer of short litter 
should be placed upon the ridge. Unless 
decay occurs the clamp may be left undis- 
turbed until February. 
Clamps of similar construction may be 
used for the storage of spring-sown Beet, 
Carrots, Sun-roots, Parsnips, Salsafy, and 
Celery. Turnips are best left in the ground, 
but may be dug up at the approach of hard 
weather, and clamped or buried in sand or 
ashes in a cool shed. Leeks, Kohl Rabi, 
3russels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, and Spinach 
3eet should be left in the ground until re- 
quired. Autumn-sown onions may be roped 
and hung up in a cool, ventilated shed or laid 
two or three deep on battened shelves in an 
airy room. Vegetable Marrows, if cut just 
before they are ripe and hung in a cool, dry 
place, will keep for months. . Herbs for 
flavouring should be dried and the leaves 
rubbed off the wiry stalks and kept in well- 
stoppered bottles. = 


Ryders’ Seedling Potato Competition. 


WHEN Messrs. Ryder conceived the idea of 
distributing hybridised Potato seed with a 
view to encouraging amateur gardeners to 
try their hand at raising new disease-resist- 
ing varieties, the results as revealed at last 
year’s. exhibition of seedlings exceeded all 
expectation, but it was fully realised that 
further trial of the most promising seedlings 
was necessary before any definite results 
could be secured. It was decided to dis- 
tribute tubers resulting from the first year’s 
crop, and to offer prizes to the value of £100 
for the produce of individual roots. 


This competition was held on October 15th, 
when 550 separate root yields were shown. 


The first prize was secured by Mr. J. H. 
tidgewell, Histon’ Road, Cambridge, who 


showed a remarkable root consisting of forty- 
five tubers, weighing 113 Ib. 
of Up-to-date type, oval in shape, 
skinned, with extremely small eyes. 


clean 
One 


tuber was cooked, and it boiled floury, was of 
full rich flavour, and altogether a pleasing 


Potato... The second prize went to Mr. Win. 
Kingston, 19, Albert Terrace, Towcester. 
The weight was 73 Ib. 
shape, has a fine but not polished skin, and 
is slightly tinted brown. . Mr. Chas. Pack- 
worth, Lidwells Cottage, Goudhurst, Kent, 
came third, with 103 lb. of a Potato much 
after the. style of Arran>Chief. Mr. Robert 
Ray, Bentley, Ipswich, showed a root. fotal- 
ling 17$ Ib., but it is questionable whether 
this will ever make a Potato of quality. 

Quite a large number among the unsuccess- 
ful exhibits showed fine character, but in 
some cases the tubers were very uneven in 
size. Some smooth, ivory-skinned Kidneys 
give promise of making earlies of merit. It 
is to be hoped the best of these seedlings may 
be submitted to further tests. 


List oF PRIZE WINNERS.—Ist, J. Ridgewell, 
180, Histon Road, Cambridge; 2nd, W. Kings- 
ton, 19, Albert Terrace, Towcester; 3rd, C. 
Packworth, Lidwells Cottage, Goudhurst, 
Kent; 4th, R. Ray, Dodnasn Priory, Bentley, 
Ipswich; 5th, R. Kingston, Seywell Grounds, 


This Potato is 


It is broad, oval in 
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Towcester, Northants; 6th, R. Morton, 
Countess Street, Darvel, Ayrshire; 7th, W. 
Blaxall, Worlingworth, Framlingham, Suf- 
folk; ‘Sth, H. Staplehurst, 77, Brook Street 
Cottages, Stanford. End; 9th, J. Elliott, 
Sowerby, Thirsk; 10th, Miss Collins, Learpool 
Farm, Welland, Malvern; 11th, J. Palmer, 


Kirkandrews, Borgue, Kirkcudbright; 12th 
H. Welsh, Gortoglanna,  Kilbrittain, Co. 


Cork;. 18th, ~R. Denholm, Hast _Lodge, 
Rankeilour, Springfield, Fife; 14th, J. 
Pagett, Yew Tree Villa, Clows Top, near 


Bewdley, Wores.; 15th, B. Haughton, East 


Downe House, Barnstaple; 16th, C. Carter, 7, 


Outhwaite Street, Middlesbrough; 17th, - I. 
Hampson, 8, Victoria Street, Penketh, War- 


rington; 18th, Ei. <A. - Bull, ‘The Lane; 
Houghton, Huntingdon; 19th, T. Pugh, 


Gardens, Llandinam, Montgomery. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Short-tailed voles and Cabbage plants.-— 
Some time ago a good breadth of Cabbage 
plants was put out, and for a time all went 
well with them. Looking round one day, I 
found that a large number of the young Cab- 
bages had their centres nipped out, and, as 
a rabbit was known-to be visiting the gar- 
den, the blame was at once fixed upon it. 
In order to prevent further damage, a net 

yas run round the quarter, but, in spite of 
this, the Cabbages continued to suffer. <As 
1 rabbit could possibly get through the net, 
a close watch was kept in the evenings, and 
the culprits were found to be short-tailed 
voles, a family of which, consisting of the 
parents and four young ones, were one by 
one trapped. In order to make sure. that 
further depredattions might- cease, some 
poison was laid down, and most of this dis- 
appeared. The blanks among the Cabbages 
were then made good, and since then not a 
plant has been interfered with. The way in 
which the centres were eaten out of the 
plants resembles exactly the damage-done 
by & rabbit, and those who may have suf- 
fered in a similar way might find it advan- 
tageous to try the effects of a few mouse- 
traps supplemented by a little poison.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 


Late planting.—The shortage of Totatoes 
and the high price of bread point to the pos- 
sibility of a demand for green vegetables. 
Those who have not been able to get out so 
many of the Brassicas as usual, and have 
arge plants-in the seed-bed, would be wise 
to get them out on any vacant land. I have 
often planted these out at the end of Sep- 
tember or early in October by lifting them 
with a-fork, preserving all the roots. The 
best way is to dig a trench 8 inches to 10 


inches deep, laying the plants in a sloping ~ 


position, so that the heads are just level with 
the soil. Make the sofl firm by tread‘ng. Last 
spring some autumn giant Cauliflowers that 
had stood over the winter in the seed-bed 
were plantediin this way, and they gave grand 
heads through July and August. It would 


pay to plant all the Kales and Savoys in this » 


way.—DorseET. 

Couve Tronchuda.—Years ago it was 
““dinned into’? me to be prepared with some- 
{hing else in the vegetable line besides Cauli- 
flowers in the autumn to follow Runner 
Jeans. The one who gave that advice was 2 
believer in and grower of Couve Tronchuda, 
or Portugal Cabbage, -a vegetable, notwith- 
standing what has been said in praise of it, 
yet unknown to hundreds of gardeners. It 
js a Cabbage all of which may be used, un- 
like our ordinary Cabbage as it does not 


heart in, but the leaves can all be cooked. It_ 


makes a good-dish in October and November, 
and only needs the same treatment in raising 


and growing as other Cabbages, except that 


when planted out if requireS more room.— 
TOWNSMAN. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum). 


WHEN furnished with ~ its Jarge feathery 
plumes, the. Pampas Grass forms a Striking 
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duced to our country than the Pampas Grass. 
Its only fault is that it 
bloom in our country. 


comes so late into 





In some places, too, 
if may be tender, though as a lad IT ean well 

that used to 
garden eight 
miles to the north of Aberdeen. The pic- 
turesque effect of a group of Pampas is very 
fine, and with the best forms of Michaelmas 


remember some fine clumps 
flower freely every year in a 
typical kind are of an almost silvery -white- 

ness there are others of a more or less ruddy 


hue. One of the best of_this class that has 


< 


feature in any garden, but it is perhaps seen 
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Pampas Grass in Chinese bow), 


at its best when it occupies a position sufi- come under my 
ciently isolated to allow of the long leaves a graceful form. 


“ 


notice is G. a, Rendatleri, Daisy they finish up the season handsomely. 


For years after its intro- 


Their value‘in the house is well shown in the 


arching over in their ‘characteristic and duction the Pampas Grass wes known as illustration. 

graceful manner. In tthis way the mass of  Gynerium argenteum, but now botanists tell In preparing the plumes for indoor de- 
foliage forms a most appropriate setting for us its true name is Cortaderia argentea, coration, the whole secret lies in culting 
the wealth of stately flower-spikes. In the fhough in most gardens and nurseries the them immediately they have developed. Cut 
colour of the inflorescences there is a certain older name is still adhered to. carefully, and hang them up, plumes down- 
amount of variation, for while those of the There has never been a filier plant intro- wards, in a dry atmosphere from 


away 





bright sunshine. When they clog, as they 
will do after dull weather and damp air, 
simply dry them steadily, and shake out the 
piuines gently. A. G. 





Bulbs in Bowls. 


Tue growing of bulbs in bowls filled with 
fibre or a similar mixture is both novel and 
interesting, and, on the face of if, a con- 
venient way for Jargé numbers of town 
dwellers to indulge in a few flowering plants 
during the winter. There is a certain amount 
of fascination, too, about. this newest phase 
of plant cultivation, though that is sure to 
rapidly decline unless a. certain measure of 
success is attained by those who indulge in it, 
Unfortunately for those whom it most closely 
concerns, the cultural details afforded by 
catalogues and bulb-sellers in general are of 
the most meagre description, hence the 
fnilures are as numerous as the successes. 
Too many of the former, however, are calcu- 
lated to quickly dispel any wave of enthusiasm 
which may have gone forth, unless more or 
less freely interspersed by successes. The 
failures, as we have good reasons for know- 
ing, are largely due, probably, to the in- 
creasing number of those who have been 
smitten with this latest hobby possessing but 
little knowledge of plants or their require- 
ments. 

In this, as in all else, however, the ob- 
servance of a few simple rules is absolutely 
essontinl to suecess, its fullest measure 
largely the outcome of .a generous ay plication 
of common sense in conjunction therewith. 
For example, we plant bulbous subjects in 
earden soils at a few inches below the sur- 
face. At this season of the year the soil is 
continually moist, the atmosphere is also 
heavily charged with humidity. All these are 
more or less congenial to root activity and 
development, the foundation upon which the 
leaves and flowers must be presently built up. 
In a dry, gas-lit dwelling room all this is 
changed. The very dryness of the atmosphere 
is obnoxious to vegetable life. Yet it is amid 
such conditions that the plants are placed 
and expected te thrive. The plants, more- 
over, are usually exposed at the surface, and 
which under the more rational conditions of 
garden culture is quite unknown, Hence the 
need of some equivalent to this—at least, for 
a time. till such time, indeed, as a fairly full 
complement of root-fibres has been formed— 
something, in short, upon. which the plant 
may rely for the time being. One of the chief 
of the errors into which the beginner falls 
is the ignoring of all preparation, and the 
unpreparedness of the plant is the frue—very 
often the only—source of failure. Everything 
in plant cultivation must ensue in its own 
well-appointed order, hence roots and root- 
fibres first, then leaves, and subsequently 
flowers and seeds. To plant the bulbs in the 
prepared fibre and take them into the sitting- 
room direct is unnatural and wrong, and must 
end in failure either wholly or in part. The 
thing fo de after the bulbs have been duly 
anted is to give good watering in the case 

f the Daffedil or Hyacinth, but only sufficient 
to moisten the material in the case of the 
Tulip. The two first-named groups require 

abundance of root-moisture at all times, while 
mode rate supplies will be ample for the Tulip. 
Another item’ caleulated to suecess after the 
planting is completed is that of plunging the 
bulbs, receptacles and alk, a few inches deep 
in Cocoa-nut fibre in some uniformly cool or 
even moist spot. For this purpose a shed, 
cellar, garden-frame, or even deep box might 
be employed—anything, in fact, that will pro- 
vide the @onditions indicated so that root 
production and early growth may be ensured 
“mid more or less natural surroundings. This 
accomplished, the battlesmay be said to be 
half won, and, provided moisture is applied 
in reason, so that saturation and stagnation 
do nof ensue, a fair measure of success should 
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result. Then it should be remembered that. 
attempts to get the bulbs already named into 
blossom monihs ahead of their natural time 
more usually end in failure than otherwise; 
Lence.a longer period of preparation wili- not 
be. in=vain. ~~ ‘The-gardener with glass «ac- 
coimmodation and with experience to back his 
work may, of course, force these things after 
due preparation, as he would other bulbous 
plants, while the amateur without these 
essentials has to content himself with some- 
thing less. In any case, the amateur will do 
well to go slowly at first..and by avoiding 
the more alien conditions of the dwelling? 
house encourage his plants to start on their 
course under the more congenial surround- 
ings mentioned above. 


Window Plants. 


Harpy FERNS AND PaLms submit readily to 
the peculinrities of the sitting-room. Palns 
are common window plants, and are yery 
often grown in rooms without a fire, such 
kinds especially as varieties of Phoenix, 
Chamerops, and Corypha, doing well under 
such circumstances if tolerably well attended 
to in the matter of watering. But Palms are 
slow growers, and therefore are not so in- 
teresting as other plants which give more 
change and yariety. The very slowness of 
growth jis,-however, useful in one way, that 
it is a long time before a Palm becomes too 
large for a pot in a room. It looks green 
and handsome, and its foliage is always 
elegant; it may, therefore, be considered 
almost essential to put amongst flowering 
plants which will require more care, and give 
more pleasure on that account. The graceful 
Paln, with its’ green fronds, will help to 
show up the beauty of the flowers. The same 
thing may, to a certain extent, be said of 
Terns. But then it is well known that they 
do not resist equally well the pernicious 
effects possibly of gas, almost certainly of 
room dust; with which they will have to con- 
tend. If sheltered in.a Wardian case the 
glass becomes covered with the steam which 
arises from the leaves, and it is almost im- 
possible, therefore, to enjoy the beauty of 
the plants inside, unless the shape of the 
case is so contrived that a glass side large 
enough to give a yiew of the whole of the 
interior can be easily opened and shut. In 
this way delicate Ferns and even Orehids 
mInight be grown .as well as Selaginellas. 
Another plant specially suited for window 
work iis the : 

ScarsporouGcH Lity (Vallota purpurea). It 
is true this bulb flowers only once a year—in 
autumn ; but it is at all times a beautiful ob- 
ject. The bulb stands more or less out of the 
ground, and the Jeaves, as in almost all lilia- 
ceous plants, are graceful, so as to make 
this Lily always a pleasing object the whole 
year round. It seems to do better in a win- 
dow than anywhere else, when once the 
right mode of treatment has been found out. 
Few Amaryllids are more beautiful ; but its 
chief characteristic as a window plant is 
that it keeps its foliage green and fresh all 
the year round. Crocuses are not to be re- 
commended as window flowers; but Snow- 
drops, bear such a mode of treatment much 
better, and Tournesol Tulips will make the 
window bright for a while in early spring. 
Hyacinths are amongst the sweetest and 
best and most popular of window flowers in 
spring; but one rarely sees the Roman 
Hyacinth so grown. And yet what is more 
delightful at Christmas-time than a_ good 
potful of Roman Hyacinths bearing a num- 
ber of their sweet, delicate white flowers? 

A common wild yellow Primrose, well sur- 
rounded by good Moss, in a saucer, is a beau- 
{iful object in early spring, and also a con- 
stant reminder that bright days are near at 
hand. It will grow well and do well for 
some time in captivity. Nice young plants 
of Forget-me-not, with the cheery-looking 





‘against (and the use of small. pots does this. 


, Means necessary in order to maintain indoor || 
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blue flowers, camalso be made showy for a 
while. Such plants can be thrown away 
when done with to make room for other and 
more lasting plants as the year goes _ 
AG 


Indoor Plants in Small Pots. 
WHERE plants are kept permanently in the 
dwelling-house they will, of course, consist 
principally of subjects grown for the sake of — 
their foliage, and among them the different 
Paims predominate, though second to no 
other plant for such a purpose is the uni- 
versally cultivated Aspidistra. VPlants that 
are kept indoors are often in a far from satis- 
factory condition, and in many cases it arises —| 
from the pots being too large. Where the 
treatment of plants is but little understood 
there is a great tendency to overwater them, 
and, consequently, when the pots are small 
and therefore full of roots, there is far less ~ 
probability of causing mischief by an overdose 
of -water than would be the ease if the plants 
were in larger pots and a greater quantity 
of soil around the roots. It is surprising 
what fine Palms can be grown in quite smail 
pots if they are not-allowed to suffer. from 
want of water and are assisted by an occa- 
sional dose of some stimulant. There are now 
so-many concentrated manures that can be 
used indoors without any unpleasant effects, 
all of which are very good if applied accord- 
ing to the ‘instructions. _In- using any of | 
these manures for the first time caré should r 
be taken not to overdo it, as it is far better ——| 
to give two small doses than an excessive one. 

A little stimulant about once a month during 
the growing season will saflice to keep such 
plants aS are above indicated in good condi- 
tion. A fruitful source of ill-health in the 
ease of plants that are kept in a dwelling- | 
house is that they are a good deal exposed to | 





‘draughts, and are, consequently, subject to 


extremes both of temperature and water; for, — 
while an excess of this latter must be guarded 


| 
2 | 


effectually), if fine-foliaged plants are once 
allowed to get dry they are often irreparably 
injured. © That annual repotting is by no ~ 





plants in -good health is shown by an 
Aspidistra that I have kept in a sitting-room — | 
in a smoky district for seven years, during | 
which time it has been repotted but twice 
and it is now a splendid specimen in robust — 
health. “True, the ‘watering during that — 
period hag been earefully done and the plantim =| 
assisted with an occasional stimulant, while ~ 

the foliage is always kept clean—another very = 
important item. ce tL We 
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Failures with bulbs in bowls,—It is not un- | 
eommon to see in the spring, bulbs in bowls— .| 
that cannot be described as a success.. On — 
the contrary, some of them appear to have 
been prematurely hurried into the drawing-—aa| 
room, or wherever they are destined for. If | 
it were possible to follow the career of some> | 
of the bulbs grown in bowls and fancy pots 
we should find that two mistakes made with — =| 
them were little or no provision for drainage | 
and too short a time given for the formation — 
of roots before they were brought into the q 
light and-warmth of a room. Coeoa-fibre and | | 
the material now sold for planting bulbs © 
therein are a ready and convenient medium in- a. 
which to grow them, but when this becomes _ | 


sae 











‘saturated with water decay of the bulbs often | a 


follows. As a matter of fact, they need verve 
little water if, as they should be, they are 
kept ina cool, dark place where air can reach — 
them, until growth has well started. Then 
care should be taken to drain off the surplus | 
water. As soon as it is seen that the bulbs ~ 
are well on their way they should be kept— 
from the light, root formation being the more 
important. A too ea rly bringing into a room| 
does not alwafs spell success. October or 
ae November is the best time to plant.— | 
BHR: . oe 
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“ground, the plants then flowering well into 


-double-flowered forms a trial. 
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OUTDOOR PRANTS: 





Godetias. 


Tnese hardy annuals are now included in the 
Mnotheras, but-we have retained the name 
of Godetia, as itis used by most gardeners, 
and is included in the seed lists of our seeds- 
men. Both for flower-beds and mixed bor- 
ders the Godetias are very useful, as they 
keep up a succession of bloom. from early 
summer until kite into the autumn. They 
require very little attention after the seed- 
lings lave been thinned out, which must be 
cone with a Tiberal hand, so as to allow of 
their fullest development. They. also do. well 
in pots, as grown. thus they come in at a time 
when their flowers are. very welcome, while 
theirevalue for cutting is also well known, a 








Planting Herbaceous Ponies. 
CREPLYS TO<fo2 cP?) 
TIERED no season in the whole year so 
suitable for transplanting the herbaceous 
Ponies as the early autumn months. I haye 
often seen it stated that spring-time, when 
the plants have made a few inches of growth, 
is the best time for planting. As a matter of 
fact, no worse time in the year could possibly 
be named. The reason of this is obvious 
when it is seen that these Preonies make but 
two sets of roots each year, and one of these 
—viz., the fibrous: roots—is produced each 
year in early autumn. The other set of reots 


IN 


—viz., the large, fleshy ones, which go down 
deeply into the soil 





is most active during 





Double Godetia, 


~ » 
Spike of half-opened buds continuing to de- 
velop for a long time if fresh water is given 
Many sow in April or Ma y in the open 


the auftunin. 

Many who object to double flowers might 
modify their opinion were they to give the 
The flowers 
are by no means heavy ; on the contra ry, they 
are as elegant as those of Clarkias. The 
Double Rose, Double Lilac, and Double Crim- 


son are all worthy of attention, producing 
© quantities of flowers during the late summer 


‘tioned The 
“(pure white), Lady Albemarle (bright eriim- 


and autumn from sowings made in April. 
Many of the newer varieties are especially 
aitractiye, and -amonest those may be men- 
Bride and Duchess of Albany 
son), 


Duchess of Fife (flesh-white, with a 


*bright carmine spot at the base of the petals), 





and Apple Blossom (pink and white), 
A.-G: 


the growing season. I haye more than onee 
traced these roots in a stiff, holding soil, to 
fully 5 feet deep. When once planted, these 
Pronies may remain for a dozen or a score 
of years without interference. Given good 
soil they will in about six years reach to good 
specimens. 

The following items should always be borne 
in mind at the original planting :—It is im- 
possible to have the soil either too deep or 
too rich for them, ~ Provided the soil per- 
mitted, I would trench it 8 feet deep, turning 
in good manure in plenty at from 14 feet to 
2 feet from the surface. Very light, sandy 
soils will be benefited by adding good, clayey 
soil in the proportion of one-fourth. In all 
but heayy clay -soils I prefer using cow- 


manure for these plants, and by breaking the 
soil up deeply and enriching it with mariure 
the whole will be in a fit state for the long 
tap-roots when these shall reach-it. 

There is little to be gained by planting 


extra large specimens, the most suitable-sized 
plants being those having four to six crowns 
each. Trequently very large stools, when 
planted intact, will remain so, without any 
attempt at making fresh root, whereas, if 
pulled to pieces, they will soon make a fresh 
Stivt. In all cases plant firmly, but before 
doing this it will be needful to eut-off the 
longest tap-roots, as these are so brittle that 
they break at the Slightest toueh. In. plant- 
ing, bury the crown buds about 2 inches deep, 
and allow the surface of-the bed to be 1 inch 
or 2 inches below the ordinary level, that the 
plants may be deluged with water or liquid- 
manure in dry weather. This is very im- 
portant from May to the end of July, when 
the demand for support is greatest, and in 
the latter month frequent soakings of liquid- 
mianure will be of the greatest benefit. -In 
some soils the Prony is liable to a- sort of 
canker, and to produce in some varieties at 
more woody trunk-like root-stoeck. Where 
this occurs the plants do not make such satis- 
factory progress. As a rule, I use every en- 
deayour to discourage this kind of root-stoclk 
by shortening the trunk, cutting away all 
canker, and cutting a niche in the root-stoelk 
about 3 inches below the-base of the crown 
buds. The latter process in variably ecouduces 
to reot-production in the ensuing season, par- 
ticularly if the plant is surrounded by. a 
handful of good loam, leaf-soil, and very. short 
manure in equal parts. This handful of soil 
is more than fully repaid in those nurseries 
Where large stocks are raised and where 
heavy soil obtains. Irequently the plants are 
divided into single crowns where the varieties 
are valuable, but such extremes are neither 
necessary nor desirable in a private garden 
or with the majority of amateurs whose sole 
object is to obtain the— best results in the 
shortest possible time. ‘Those who are pur- 
chasing these plants for the first time would 
do well to plant a few varieties only, and 
these of the most decided shades of colour. 
Kar too many so-called double Preonies are 
little more than semi-double, a row of guard- 
petals and a-central tuft of short petals form- 
ing the centre. A dozen distinet kinds are 
quite suflicient for any garden. In the selee- 
tion of a suitable position always avoid the 
close proximity of trees and shrubs. 


S3 Vas: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


coronopifolia.—This delightful plant 
everyone with its beautiful crimson- 
scarlet flowers in September. It is best 
treated as oa biennial, and is often slow to 
germinate. Seeds should be sown, if possi- 
ble, in August, but in any case during the 
autumn previous to flowering. The plants 
form at first a rosette of finely-divided leaves, 
from which during the following summer 
rises the flowering shoot, also furnished with 
Fern-like foliage. Towards the top, when 
3 high, side branches often 


Giiia 
charms 


& feet to 4+ feet 
form, and on these as well as on the main 
stem the flowers are produced. Slender 
stakes are necessary to support the plants, 
whieh are liable to be weighed down by heayy 
rain.—Lrish Gardening 





Mixed borders in autumn.—Those who 
make plans for an autumn display of flowers 
are seldom disappointed where mixed collee- 
tions of plants are grown. One may instanee 
such useful subjects as Phioxes, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Tritomas, Dahlias, and Starworts 
with Gladioli and Rudbeckias. This year I 
have been struck with annuals sown in June, 
and noticed how in the brilliant days we were 
favoured with early in October, Nigellnas, 
Larkspurs, Tropeolums, and Eschscholtzias 
gave much colour to the borders. It is nice 
fo have annuals early, but when, by sowing a 
little later than is customary we ean have 
the blossoms mingling with autumn-flowering 
subjects it is an advantage.—'TownsMan. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





‘Southern Counties. 


Ripening the wood.—To accelerate phe 
ripening of wood and buds on the early and 
mid-season varieties of Peaches, Nectarines, 
apd Apricots, pass a new birch broom over 
the trees, working from the centre to the 
extremities of the branches, with the object 
of causing all leaves that are mature to fall. 
The wood and buds will then derive the full 
benefit of autumnal sunshine. If both foliage 
and wood are still green and unripened it 
may be taken for granted that the root system 
is out of order, and that a partial lifting and 
« shortening of the strongest roots are neces- 
sary. This should be done at once. To ex- 
pedite matters where much pruning has to be 
done, ; 


Gooseberries and Red, White, and Black 
Currants may now be dealt with. Manuring 
and digging .of the quarters between the 
bushes can then be undertaken at a con- 
venient opportunity. Where birds giv? 
trouble by picking out the buds the bushes 
may either be dusted or syringed with some- 
thing of a deterring nature or netted over, 
using some of the oldest or least valuable of 
the nets for the purpose. In pruning keep the 
heads of Gooseberry and Red and White 
Currants open, and spur in all side and spur 
growths to three buds, and leave leaders as 
long as may be necessary. Give Black 
Currants a good thinning out, getting rid of 
as much of the old wood as possible with 2 
view to encouraging the production of an 
simple supply of new wood each season, as 
this yields the best quality fruit. If 


Logan and cther berry-bearing Brambles 
have not yet had attention, cut out the old 
bearing canes, thin out those of the current 
season’s growth and retain-a sufficient num- 
ber only of the strongest to refurnish the 
trellis. To maintain them in vigorous bear- 
ing condition an annual dressing of manure 
should be afforded. The 


Raspberry plantation should also be 
manured now so that autumnal rains may 
wash out its nutritive properties for the bene- 
fit of the roots. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—To eke out the supply 
of Apples, which in many instances are none 
too plentiful if wil! be good policy to force 
an extra quantity of Rhubarb. As the crowns 
force the more readily if lifted and stood on 
the surface for a week or two in advance, this 
matter should either now, or very shortly, 
receive attention. Seakale also responds 
mnore quickly when introduced to warmth 
when the crowns are lifted with a little soil 
adhering to the roots and left exposed on the 
surface for a few weeks. A good number 
should, therefore, be lifted with this end in 
view. 

Pot Vines.—These should be pruned and 
housed, and the soil kept on the dry side till 
they are required for starting. . After pruning 
apply styptie or painter’s knotting to the ends 
of the canes as a precaution against possible 
bleeding, also take in pot Figs and keep them 
cool and fairly dry until the time arrives for 
starting. 


Plant-houses.—Place Caladiums, Gloxinias, 
and Achimenes in their resting quarters in an 
intermediate-house, laying the pots on their 
sides if they are likely to be subject to-drip 
A shelf is a good place to stand them on, but 
this cannot always be spared. If Arum Lilies 
are required for Christmas introduce to genial 
warmth a sufficient number of the forwardest 
of the plants. If well established they wiil, 
with an occasional syringing and judicious 
feeding, quickly push up their spathes. 


ASE Vs 


. Midland Counties, 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations that are in 
bloom or on the point of flowering are afforded 
an atmospheric temperature of from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. at night, with a rise of 5 degs. ov 


“more during the day, according to weather 
conditions. 


The plants must not be coddled, 
or weak growth and poor flowers will result. 
Ventilation must be afforded regularly, 
leaving the top ventilators open a little at 
night, and in cold weather on the side oppo- 
site to that from whieh the wind is blowing. 
An abundance of fresh air should be given 
during a favourable time, and if the weather 
is bright the paths may be damped once 
daily. Timely attention should be paid to 
disbudding, as it isa waste of energy to allow 
the superfluous buds to become larger than 
necessary before removing them. The plants 
are afforded occasional doses of weak liquid- 
manure and a slight top-dressing of an ap- 
proved Carnation manure once a fortnight. 
This feeding will be shortly discontinued, «is 
it is not advisable to give stimulants during 
mid-winter. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. — The 
genial autumn has been most favourable for 
the flowering of these, and at the time of 
writing there is still a grand display of bloom. 
Although these Chrysanthemums will in most 
cases pass safely through the winter in the 
open ground, I prefer_to lift the plants after 
the flowering period and replant them in 
spring. By this system better facilities are 
offered for obtaining stock by cuttings in the 
spring. Lift the plants carefully and tie the 
label to the portion of the stem that is left 
after the plant is cut down. Place the plants 
closely together ina cold frame and just cover 
the roots with soil. Admit an abundance of 
air whenever the weather is favourable, and 
on fine days remove the lights. 

Climbers on walis.—These should ibe 
examined and pruned to remove the over- 
weight of growth, which, if left, would be 
likely to cause the plants to become un- 
fastened or broken by the action of wind or 
snow. In the case of many species it is neces- 
sary to retain a considerable portion of young 
wood, and all weak and useless sprays should 
be removed to make the necessary room. 

Next season’s crops.—By this time there is 
much vacant. ground, and preparations for 
next season’s crops should be commenced as 
soon as possible. Advantage should be taken 
of dry days to wheel manure on to the 
different plots which are in need of trenching. 
Before much ground work is carried out the 
necessary arrangements: for next season’s 
cropping should be decided upon, so that the 
ground may be treated accordingly. The 
system of rotating the crops is of the utmost. 
importance in vegetable culture, but as so 
much depends on the nature of the soil, the 
size of the garden, and the different products 
required, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down in this matter. As most of the ground 
that is ready, or soon will be ready, for 
digging has recently produced root crops, this 
ground should be next cropped with Peas or 
some sort of Brassica. Onions may be suc- 
cessfully grown on the same plot of ground 
for several years in suceession, provided it 
is well prepared each year. 

Globe Artichokes must now be carefully 
mulehed for the wintér. Damp rather than 
frost harms these plants, so something of a 
light, rather open nature should be used. 
Dry leaves are as good as anything, and a 
quantity should be heaped up around each 
plant. The foliage should not be covered. 
Thatch the leaves with long stable litter to 
prevent the wind blowing them away. 

H. W.:G: 


‘although in comparison with other things such. 
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Scotland. 


Dahlias.—As soon as these are cut over by 
frost the roots ought to be lifted and stored. 
In lifting, no harm is done if the soil be not 
too elosely shaken from the tubers, and a 
good iength of the stem—l2 inches at least—- 
ought to be retained. It is advisable to sce 
that each variety, previous to lifting, is cor- 
rectly labelled. Nothing is more irritating 
than to find, in the course of another season, 
that varieties have been wrongly described or 
that they have been stored without labels. 
Storing ought to be done in a cool but frost- 
proof place; if slightly moist so much the 
better. Such a store as keeps Potatoes in good 
order will suit Dahlia tubers admirably. 

Flower beds.—The season of summer- 
flowering plants now being over, the beds | 
ought to be cleared of these. Begonias and 
(where they are grown) Cannas ought to be 


lifted, cleaned, and stored similarly to 
Dahlias, as should be Salvia patens and 


3idens dahlioides. The latter plant—better | 
known by some under the name of Cosmos 
dahlioides—is, in some districts, almost. 
hardy, but it is safer to lift, at all events, a 
few roots in case a severe winter may follow. 

Gladioli.—In some districts, especially near 
the sea, Gladioli may quite safely be left out 
of doors for a series of years. Ultimately, 
however, there comes a winter so severe thal 
the Gladioli perish. It is wiser, therefore, to 
lift at least the chotcer varieties annually, 
and store the corms ina frost-proof, place. At 
this time no cleaning need be done. Tie the 
plants in- bundles aecording to variety and | 
allow them to remain until almost the time 
for replanting. -This prevents the corms from 
becoming mixed, and, when so handled, they 
are more easily moved about. 

Planting Apple-trees.—Where it has been 
decided to plant Apple-trees the site ought 
now to be got ready. There is yet A scarcity 
of the right type of trees, and prices rule high, 





| 








———— 


rrices are by no means exorbitant. If the | 
necessary order has not been placed with the 
nurseryman there should now be no delay. | | 
First come first (and best) served is true in 
the nursery as in other walks of life. As to | 
varieties, much depends on local conditions. — | 
No one, however, can go far wrong with ©| 
3ramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince, Albert, | 
; 





Alfriston, Winter Hawthornden,. Stirling 
Castle, and Annie Elizabeth. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Bismarck, where these succeed, 
may be added. Three good early sorts may 
be named in Irish Peach, Jacob's Seedling, 
and Beauty of Bath. fs 


Herbaceous berders.—During the past few — 
years it has been, in'most cases, impossible — 
(to use a hackneyed phrase) to keep her- 
baceous borders up to date. Where eondi- 
tions may now permit of such work being— 
done, the present is a very good time at which | 
to lift and rearrange some of the borders. | 
This will give an opportunity of reducing the | 
size of overgrown clumps, regulating robust | 
plants. and encouraging those of weaker} 
growth which may have been overshadowed | 
hy their more strongly-growing competitors. | 
Where bulbs-have been freely planted in her- | 
baceous borders care will be necessary. — 

| 


These, when replanting is being carried out, | 
may be singled, the smaller bulbs given a 

position in a. nursery bed, and those of a} 
flowering size disposed in good-sized groups. 

Montbretias, especially,. should be rigorously — 
dealt with. I am aware that in some places” 
these are accounted. tender, but here they™ | 
grow so exuberantly that if they are to be 
successful biennial lifting must be resorted 
to. Manure, of course, is necessary in the_ 
case of the renewal of borders, and if nothing — 
better can be afforded, that from spent hot-— 


| 


i 

beds is better than nothing. . 
: W. McGuFroG. i} 

Balmae Gardens, Nirkeudbright. : si | 
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Pruning Morello Cherries on Walls. 
(REPLY. To ~*‘ CHERRY.”’). 
WHERE much wall space is given up to fruit- 
trees the pruning is, for obvious reasons, 
commenced in good time, the first to receive 
attention being the Morello Cherry. In the 
present state of affairs, as regards labour, 
this forwarding. of such work is more than 
ever necessary, as the less of it there is to be 
done after the ttrn of the year the greatei 
will be the amount of labour at disposal for 
the carrying out of hecessary and important 
The -princi- 
— pal part of the pruning required in respect 
of the Morello Cherry consists in thinning out 
_ the: young wood laid in during the past sea- 
» son. The weakest and misplaced shoots are 
first cut out, then a thinning of the remainder 
tae follows, a sufficient number of shoots being 
retained so that when r ‘trained they wiil 


& stand about 4 inches apart all over the tree 


_ Main branches when exhibiting signs of ex- 
-haustion are cut back or otherwise dispensed 
with, just as may appear prudent or neces- 
— sary. The removal of a branch here and 
_ there when a shortage of young shoots is ap: 
-—— parent is equally important, as young wood 
— ¢manating from neighbouring branches ean 
then be Jaid in to take their place. Snags ox 
spurs left over from the previous season are 
best cut clean away. If the trees are well 
furnished with fruiting wood there is really 
~ no necessity to have spurs at aul, as the 
~~ former will yield quite as much fruit as 

they are capable of bringing to perfection, 
As Morellos are usually grown on the north 
— side of walls the Jatter are apt to beeome 
green and coated mere or less with Moss. 

particularly in damp Situations. It is best in 
such Gase to detach the trees from the wall 
us far as possible and cleanse with a half- 
~Worn-out bass-broom, following this up with 
_ a spraying of caustic alkali Solution, repeat- 
ing the spraying for the benefit of the trees 
after they are refastened to -the wall, Phe 
ald shreds, seeing that black-fly is such an 
-iiveterate foe of the Cherry, should, when 
they are worth using again, “be steeped a fey 
>~ hours: in an; Insecticide. Wall hails, if their 











- points are intact, can be rendered clean and 
~ of further service by putting them into an old 
— saucepan or similar utensil and heating them 
— till- red-hot over 4 firé. -A iittle linseed-oi] 
~ sprinkled over then when cool gives them a 


— clean appearance and prevents rusting: 
ez —_e-_--__CO 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ _.Replanted Apple and Pear trees (1/. 77. 7”.). 
—Although the tree has made so little folinge 
- it will doubtless produce plenty of leaves 
next year, and become re-established by the 
- end of the séason. - That it did not bloom is 
_ hot to be wondered at, Seeing that trans- 
planting was carried out so late. What 
really should have beén done was to have 
pruned the tree in hard~ in order 1o have 
obtained a more proportionate balance be- 
tween the roots and the head, which would 
— have induced new growths to push out and 
result’ in a greater quantity of leaves being 
_ produced. This cutting back should be done: 
how. The first thing to do is to thin out the 
_ branches, reducing them sufficiently in num- 
% ber so that light and air ean gain free admis- 
_ Sion to the interior. At the same time the 
2 thinning should-be done in such. a manner 
metrhnt a well-balanced, symmetrical head re- 

sults... Then deal with the side shoots, such 
~ as those on spurs already formed, and those 
_ of more recent growth, and cut them back at 
_ the fourth bud counting from the base. The 
+g Shoots at the ends of the branches, termed 
leaders, should be cut back little or much, or 
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according {0 necessity, so that symmetry is 
preserved. If the Pear-tree mentioned is in 
similar condition the foregoing advice will 
apply to that also. This may appear to be 
drastic treatment, but it is the only way to 
deal with the trees under the circumstances. 
If not versed in the pruning of fruit trees we 
suggest calling in a practical man, getting 
him to prune them for you. The pruning 
‘an be done at onee. 





Grapes.—Those still hanging on the rods 
should be examined two or three times 
weekly, semoving any de ayed berries, also 
faded leaves. The vineries should be well 
ventilated during favourable weather, and 3 
[ttle heat always kept in the hot-water pipes. 
Vines should be. pruned a month or six weeks 
before they are required for starting into 
erowth. The laterals nay be pruned to two 
good eyes, but the older the Vines the longer 
must the laterals be left. After the pruning 
has been done the interior of the vinery 
should be thoroughly cleansed with Lot water 
and soft soap. If red spider has beeu 
troublesome it, will be advisable to vive lhe 
woodwork a coat of paint. Wash the rodgy 
thoroughly with Gishurst compound, being 

- Careful not to injure the buds. Before tying 
the rods up to the trellis again remove the 
surface of the border right down to the roots 
and apply a- fresh dressing of rich. fibrous 
loam, adding a little coarse wood-ashes and a 
6-inch potful of an approved Vine manure to 
each barrowload of soil. If the border is 
found to be dry give isufficient water to last 
throughout the winter and a good mulch. 
The house will then be ready for starting.—G. 

Early vineries.—As soon as the foli: ge has 
fillen, pruning can be attended to. ~The 
pruner will, of course, be guided by the econ- 
dition of the canes in respect of the length 
of spur to be left. It may be taken for 
granted, however, that if more than two eyes 
have to be retained in order to secure a crop, 
the time is at hand when the roots must be 
lifted and the rods got into condition again. 
Phrow the house open and rub off all rough 
or loose bark, afterwards Washing the canes 
with any approved mixture. Gishurst com- 
pound, although now of some antiquity, is as 
useful as anything, and it can be used at the 
rate of 4 ozs. fo. a gallon of water.--W: McG. 


Pot. Strawbverries.—Plants intended for 
carly forcing should now be moved under 
cover, as continued drenching rains are not 
conducive . tothe resting of the crowns. 
Trrames, pits, an orchard-house, or a fruit- 
house at rest will serve the purpose, as the 
Plants need ample ventilation, to be kept 
quite cool, and on the dry side as regards the 
condition of the soil about the roots. For 
mid-season and Iate forcing the pots may be 
plunged to the rims in beds -of finely-sifted 
ashes. 








BEES, 


Bees. 


Ir I were asked what the only danger was 
into which novices in bee culture were likely 
to stumble I should say it was that of inter- 
ference with their bees. This is due to over- 
anxiety. In my experience with beginners, 
and my experience is not inconsiderable, I 
have very frequently found that they display 
splendid enthusiasm—and this enthusiasm is 
greater in proportion to the amount of home 
preparation they have themselves made, im 
such ways as hive making, hive painting, 
etc.—but their keenness often carriés them 
into an excess of interest in their bees. They 
are too eager to see whether what they have 
done for or to the bees is meeting with the 
desired effect. They do not give the bees time 
to benefit by the opportunity provided. They 
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are hot aware, when the right thing is done 
at the right time, that the bees fall. to im- 
mediately, and that this being so any inter- 
ference by the owner, however well inten- 
tioned he may be, interrupts the normal proz 
gress thus encouraged.. In late summer and 
autumn this quality of being eager most 
often shows itself with worst results, be- 
cause the bees, for® climatic reasons, cannot 
recover’. So. quickly as they can when the 
temperature is warmer—in late spring or in 


summer, For instance, the novice, quite 
rightly, when the warm weather is going, 


after surplus honey has been removed, com- 
mences to feed art ificially with syrup. After 
he has fed them plentifully with~(say) his 
allotted 14 Ibs: of sugar in Syrup form, he 
wants to see whether that amount at least is 
in the brood chamber. We most likely, 
through a natural inexperience, just takes a 
timid peep beneath a partially-lifted quilt on 
a day not too warm. He thinks a little peep 
Will not do any harm, even if the tempera- 
ture is not as high as he would like it to be. 
Two detrimental consequences result. The 
first is that the hive temperature is seriously 
lowered, and the bees are put to much trouble 
to recover the necessary heat. They are 
altogether disturbed. The second is that the 
novice has not satisfied himself that all is 
right, because not enough of the combs was 


seen, Much - perturbation and misgiving 
follow, which state of mind is worrying, of 
course. It were better to make a bold 


examination on a thoroughly suitable day..A 
timorous half-inspection will probably only 
disclose the fact of the topmost cells being 
unfilled and uncapped. Hence the novice 
fears that misfortune has overtaken those 
14 Ibs. of sugar syrup! ‘This is extremely un- 
likely if there has been no robbing. So long 
as the bees take down the Syltup vigorously 
everything is normal and safe — ceteris 
paribus, of course. 


A matter, too, which I know troubles some 
bee-keepers is this—that bees eat away at 
once the cake of candy put on at this time of 
year: Does not this mean, say they, that 
food is short below? Let me allay such sus- 
picions. Bees work from above. They find 
this delectable nourishment up aloft, and so 
long as it is not so cold as to necessitate 
closely clustering below they will continue to 
devour the candy, This means that the 
capped syrup in the combs is being reserved 
for winter use. Candy eaten now safely pre- 
sumes syrup for a longer period next spring. 

I haye often said, when Speaking of jbee- 
manipulation, that whatever is to be done 
must be done in the right Way and at-the 
right time. I have usually suggested that all 
operations should he thoroughly gone 
through, in thought, beforehand. I would 
add for the benefit of novices that having 
done rightly and seasonably what is advised, 
either in books or by trustworthy “ brother 
bee-ites,” never make a half-hearted inspee- 
tion, and do hot. worry the bees by any too 
early or too frequent peeps after any opera- 
tion, Do not worry yourself either. Bees 
are wonderfully sensible and normal workers, 
generally true to the G@alendar. They seize 
upon opportunities with no delay at all, and 
always make the very best of everything 
done for them, just as it comes. But they 
are always hindered and hampered by ill 
timed, timid, or clumsy attention. - 


The Hellebore leaf-mould fungus.—I sco in 
your number of October 16th that one of your 
correspondents—“A. T. D.”—describes a 
fungoid pest on some Christmas Roses. I 
very much wish to have a specimen of this 
fungus, and should be glad if ‘* A. TD wilt 
kindly send me some of thé affected leaves.— 
D. RuHIND, 7, Canynge Square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
~» 

The vinegar plant (Ph. B., Wednesbury).— 
We have never heard of the name.“ Jeru- 
salem Bees,” and think ghat what you refer 
to is the vinegar plant. During the course 
©? acetous fermentation of liquids, a*coat of 
greater or less thickness, consisting of many 
layers, separable the one from the other, is 
formed on the surface. This under-the micro- 
scope is-found to consist of interlaced, deli- 
eate-branched threads,. which, if placed in 
circumstances favourable to their. develop- 
ment, give rise to a crop of Penicillium 
glaucum, a universally distrtébuted mould be- 
longing to Hypomycetes. If a portion of 
this is placed in a solution of sugar and 
water and kept in a proper temperature, the 
whole is converted <into vinegar far more 
quickly than it would be without the pre- 
sence of the fungous mass. It is, therefore, 
called the vinegar plant, and, we believe, is 
used in the making of vinegar. It is sup- 
posed that the vinegar plant acts in the same 
way as yeast. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ventilating greenhouse (WW. JW. Mayer).— 
We think you cannot do better than carry 
out your suggestions, as in our opinion the 
current of air admitted by the proposed ven- 
tilators at the front of the house, will, ac- 
cording to the sectional plan, impinge on the 
hot-water pipes, and so become warmed be- 
fore passing upwards into the house, and 
this, coupled with the fact ‘that you also pro- 
pose providing an outlet at the back of the 
house, should prevent moisture from con- 
densing on the glass roof. -If you find that 
a draught is created by these ventilators, this 
can be remedied by tacking over the openings 
coarse muslin or perforated zine, such as is 
usually employed for preventing flies from 
gaining an entrance to meat larders or safes. 
In very severe weather, it may be necessary 
to elose them temporarily. ‘The damping of 
the fronds is no doubt due to drip. We hope 








the suggested alterations will cure the 
trouble. 
SHORT REPLIES. 
Mrs. Dunell.—We have no idea as to the 


name of the Rose you refer fo. The only 
way would be to submit flowers, if procur- 
able, to some large Rose erower.——P. I. 
Turndbull.—lIt was impossible for us to deal 
with the Rose sport, as you sent the flower 
to Kew. and without seeing the said sport 
we were unable to form any opinion as to its 
value.——Troubled.—From your description 
of the pest affecting your Apple trees, we 
should say the pest is American blight. In 
order, however, to be quite sure, we shouid 
like to see an affected piece of growth.—— 
J. BE. Kelsall.—We should adyise you to leave 
the pruning of the Roses you refer to till the 
spring, in case we have a severe winter. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Y. A. H. M., Yorks.— 
Escallonia macrantha.——B. O. D.—Flower- 
ing plant, Cassinia Vanvilliersii. Willow 


is, we think, Salix fragilis, but mot easy to 
say without catkins.- Cc. R. Howard.— 
Specimen in bloom, Polygonum sacha'linense ; 
the other, must see fresh specimen.——J. B. 
—Coryopteris Mastacanthus. Bedford.— 
1, The Corn Marigeld (Chrysanthemum 
segetum; 2, Rudbeckia speciosa ; 38, Aster 
diffusus horizontalis ;4, late flowers of the 
Masterwort (Astrantia major). 

Names of fruit.—1/. C.—Apples: 1, Golden 
Noble; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Red or Winter 
Hawthornden ; 4, Ecklinville-——D. MW. H.— 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Mére de Ménage ; 5, 
Gloria Mundi; 4, Ribston. G26 CF OBS 
Pears: 1; Durondeau; 2, Marie Louise ; 5, 
Beurré Bose. Apple: 4, Bramley’s.——J. R. 
—Apples : 1, Minchall Crab ; 2, Golden Spire ; 
8. Lane’s Prince ~ Albert. W. MM. A.— 
Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Cox’s Orange ; 3, Rib- 
ston ; 4, Hcklinville. HH=- 0. =B =Pearvs 3a, 
Durondeau; 2, Marie Louise. Apples: 38, 
Sturmer; 4, King of the Pippins. M. D.— 
Apples: 1, French Crab ; 2, Mere de Ménage ; 
°° Lane’s’ Prince Albert ; 4, Wellington.—— 
W.—Pears: 1, Olivier des Serres ; 2, Marie 
Louise. 

















LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON OCT. 19, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMIT TEE, 


First Class Certificates. 


M. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, Surrev. for Vanda ccerulea 
King of the Blues; Baron Schroeder, Englefield Green, for 
Lelio-Cattleya Ivanhoe superba 


Awards of Merit. 


Mesars. Charlesworth and Co.. Haywards Heath. for Cattleya 
Troilus; Mr. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook for Cypripedium Front 
Line; Mr. R. Fasey, for Cattleya dolorosa; Mveesrs. Charles- 
worth and 0», for Brasso Cattleya Safrano Princess Mary; 
Mr BE. R. Ashton (Gr., Mr. H A. Varnum), Camden-road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, for Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya Camden. 


Medals. 


Sttver Giitt FLoRA.—Messrs, Armstrong and Brown, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


SILVER FLORA —Mr. H. T. Pitt, Rosslyp. Stamford Hill; ” 


Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; Messrs. J.and A. McRean, 
Ee eH Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
nfie!d. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE, 


Awards of Merit. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. G. Munro, Jr.. from Mr. N. Davis, 
Framftield, Sussex; Chrysanthemum Majestic, from Mr. N. 
Davis; Chrysanthemum Sorcerer, from Megsrs. Luxford, Har- 


low, Essex. 
Medals. 


Sinver GttT FrorA —Mr. C. A, Cain (Gr., Mr. T. Pateman 
The Node, Welwyn, for Begonias. 

SILVER FLORA. — Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for 
Regonias and autumn foliage; Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, for 
Dahlias; Mr. L. Russell, Ltd, Richmond, for stove plants, 
ete ; Messrs Piper, Bayswater, for rock garden, 

SILVER GRENFELL.—Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, for Ro3es ; 
Measis. Stuart, Low and Go, for Carnations; Mersrs. Carter, 
Paga and Co, London Wall, for Dahlias; Messrs. Allweod 
Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnationg, &c'; Mr N. Davis, for 
Chrysanthemums; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Chrysan- 
themums. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. W Wells, Jun, Merstham, for 
hirdy. plants; Messrs. W. Wells, Ltd., Merstham. fcr Chrygan- 
themums; Mr. Lilley, Guerns y, for Nerines; Messrs. Luxford 
for Chrysanthemums 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs W. Cutbuch and Son, Highgate, 
for Michaélmas Daisies; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Rowford for 
Roses Merrrs. Baker, Codsall. for Michaelmas Daisies, &c.; 
Messrs Reamsbottom. Geashill. for Anemones 

Bronze& FLORA —Mr. John J. Kettle, Wimborne, for Violets. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN.—Mr. F. OC. Stoop, West Hal), 
Byfleet, Surrey. for collection of app!es; Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, for cabbages. , 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messts. Sutton and Sons, for co‘lection 
cf vezetables. 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. - 





Som2 Features of the Current Issues. 

Aeronautics.—Subsidies, Air Mails, and the 
Territorial Air Foree; ‘‘A Comparison of 
the Flying Qualities of Single and Twin En- 
gined Aeroplanes,’ -by Squadron-Leader 
R. M. Hill, AACS. 

The Cabinet Maker.—* High Wycombe as 
a Cabinet-making. Centre ; Photos from the 
Air’? : “State of Hardwood Timber Market’’; 
and ‘* Progress of the Design and Industries 
Association.”’ 

The Electrician. —‘ Short Pitch Wind- 
ings,” by H. Vickers; ‘‘ Antenna Form Fac- 
tors,” by ‘A. Press; ‘and. ‘ Blériot-Scott 
Single Lighting Unit.”’ 

Farm and Home.—Report of London Dairy 
Show ;: ‘‘ Managing the Breeding Sow,” by 
I. .W. Lloyd ; and the Dairy Shorthorn Asso- 
ciation. 

The Fruit Grower.—(Exhibition Number) : 
Eastern Counties Show at Wisbech (illus- 
trated) ; ‘‘ Silver Leaf Disease of Plums ”’ ; 
‘““ Research in the Industry.”’ 

Ways and Means.—‘ The Situation: The 
Way Out,’’ by Sir George Paish ; “ The Ger- 
man Works @ouncil Act, 1920,’? by William 
Wallace ; and ‘‘ The Future of Overseas Air 
Lines,’ by Major P. L. Holmes. , 


NovemsBer 6, 1920 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution.— 
We are asked to state that the above institu- 
tion has received £20 from the proceeds of 
‘ Alexandra Day ” by desire of Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra. ae 

Messrs. Benn Bros., Limited, will be at 
Stand No. 130, at the Smithfield Show, Agri- 
cultural Hall, from December 6th to 10th. 
This stand is in the Main Gallery West. 











GREENHOUSE CLASS. 


14-21 oz. ready for iv mediate delivery | 
from stock in 100ft. cases. 






List of sizes in stock and prices 
on appiication. 





“Saint Enoch” Pure Linseed Oil Putty. 
“ Saint Enoch” Genuine White Lead Paint. 


Painters’ Brushes. 





Do not order elsewhere before ascertaining our prices. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN GIASS. C0, 


137, HOWARD STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “EMBOSSERS, GLASGOW.” 
’Phone: 3151-4762 CENTRAL. 


B O O K S CATALOGUE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES NOW READY. 


Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of 
Catalogue to-day, and ask for sour name and address to be 
registered for fature issues. 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


No. 50. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made In complete sec- 
tions with best quality 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards; door 
fitted with strong 
hinges, lock, key, and 
bolts, eto. : 


CASE WITH ORDER. 


1Z 88. 
6 ft long, 4ft wide, 7ft high.. .. £710 0 
7 ft long, 5ft wide, 7 ft 4in high 810 0 6 
8 ft long, 6ft wide, 7ft 8in high 11 5 0 376 
9 ft long, 7 ft wide, 8ft high.. .. 18 7 6 
10 ft long, 8ft wide, 8ft 4in high 1417 6 63/6 
12 ft long, 8 ft wide, 8ft 4in high 17 
Carriage. Paid to any Station in England and Wales. | 


Send for Free Catalogue with Testimonials stating 
requirements. 


J.T: HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Hetablished 80 Yearsr HE EIDE"ORD. 


Works, 9 acres. 
agree RSE NIE ISD EE TIE 


THE HASSOCKS 
FLOWER BUCKET. 


PATENT No. 114505. 
Sheet zinc with detachable bottom. 
Sun heat and moisture conserved, resulting in quicker 
growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of labour in watering 
of over 50 per cent. Write for details to 


THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 





Floor 













—————————— 
FOR SALE. — 2,000 2-3-years-old Greengage ~ 
tre3s, 59 1,000, f o.r, cash with order; and 1,500 butch — 


Red Currant trees, 2 years, £30. 100; also large quant ty 
maiden Apple trees, £12 100. — GOLDING, Fruit Grower, 


Cambridge Me SS ee ee 
ARDENER Wanted for Hampshire (married), 
to work with Head, two kept. 


forty. must have highest references from geod places. Wages 


50/- per week; good house, garden, and four tors of coal, > | 
Anply by letter to—''C.,” Box 757, c/o WILLING, 33, Knights- 
bridge, London, 8. W.1. 


A hard-working. reliable, | 
obliging man who understands his work, between thirtv and — 


i 


| 


¥ 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of * The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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Failure of ra Fruit Crop. 


WeE must go back for many years to find a 
parallel to the failure of the present season. 
3ush fruit has done fairly well, but Plums, 
Cherries, and Apples have. given practically 
no crops, while Pears on walls, though fairly 
satisfactory as regards quantity, have. been, 
much below the mark as regards 
quality. Doubtless, a combination of causes 
has led to this record failure. 

Fruit-trees of all kinds blossomed well last 
spring, but the injury caused by the gales of 
mid-March was accentuated by the stormy 
weather which set in towards the end of 
April and continued for several weeks. The 
showing of past seasons, however, has con- 
vineed one that in the economy of Nature the 
provisions of later development, ete., may 
usually be relied on to secure at least a 
moderate crop in face of the worst conditions 
of weather during the blossoning time. That 
no such res sult was shown this season must, 
I believe, ‘bo set down largely to the pheno- 
-menal droughts which characterised the pre- 
ceeding summer and autumn. Thus it may be 
noted that last October, with a ere here 
$5 as against the average of 3°60, formed 
a finale quite in keeping: with zt had pre- 
ceded. Dryness at the roots must, therefore, 
have been a very general condition, artificial 
yapart. In ‘this connection an expert 
writer in your columns who, by the way, has 
done good service by his constant insistence 
on the necessity of watering, drew attention 
last October to the poor growth of shoots and 
foliage, whieh, he said, was without pre- 
cedent in his experience. This poverty of 
growth was, indeed, the feature of last yeal’s 
autumn, and made impossible the good de- 
velopment and maturing of the young embryos 
on which the 1920 crop depended. In hopeful 


-eontrast one notes that the present wet and 


fruitless season has resulted in a Juxuriance 
of young growth equally without precedent, 
young trees, indeed, now showing a 
development equal to that of two average 
seasons. Some further compensation may be 
found in the fact that the adverse conditions 
of the current season have supplied an ‘‘ acid 
~ test” of the reliability and powers of resist- 
ance of different varieties. 

The following few notes of the showing of 
duly watered wall Pears refer, in each case, 
~ to a number of specimens of each variety 


a _ planted against walls with different aspects 


_— 
z 
x . 






__ Doyenné Boussoch, 


of all Pears. 


as stated. - 

then, has given us a 
final proof of its quality as the’ most reliabie 
On a south-west wall where 


Lon Chretien, Beurré Superfin, Mondaute de 
Thirriott, and Louise Benne either failed 
completely or gave poor produce, Doyenné 
sJoussoch gave its large and handsome fruit 
in full quantity and without blemish, while 
its quality was normal—that is, not far short 





The Kaffir Lily (Schizcs!ylis coccinea.) 
(See page 637.) 


of the best for those who appreciate a brisk- 
flavoured fruit. Specimens on a south wall 
naturally gave a similar showing, while even 
on an east wall the fruit was little below the 
standard. I consider that this. kind* should 
be planted freely by those who value well- 
nigh unrivalled reliability. 

Le Lectier seems to stand in the opposite 
pole, evidently being of such a delicate con- 











Periwinkle, a charm- Roses. Pillar 633 

ing Pe -- 629 | Royal Horticultural 
Plantains in lawn . 633 Soctety . ar «. 640 
Plants for tree-shaded 

south border ... .. 641 | Sage a brilliant +. 630 
Polyantha Roses in Saxtfraga Fortunet ... 629 

autumn... - 633 | Stove Ae ee €38 
Primroses, Evening . ... 636 | Strawberry beds’ ees 638 
Rhubarb ... 638 | Tomatoes in the open 
ROSE UNA ‘WA js ground, spraying ... 634 

LACE ... ws ... 633 | Tomatoes, sleepy 
Roses ise: see 638 disease of nae +» 630 
Roses, basic slag. for... 641-| Treestn pots... eo. 638 
Roses, hybrid Per- 

betual ... swe ... 633 } Week's work. the . 638 

stitution as not to be worth growing. No 


other variety has given me such poor results 
as this kind, though my half-dozen specimens, 
including two espaliers, are all against south 
walls. At best it is a darge, handsoine, melt- 
ing, and finely-flavoured Pear, but this is all 
that can be said for it. 

On south walls Bon 


Chretien, Fondante 


d@Automneé, Hmile D’Heyst, Marie Benoist, 
~~ ee eee A x 

Nouvelle Fuivie, Doyenné du Comice, and 
seurré Bachelier have given~ satisfactory 


crops this season as usual. On the other 
hand, Glou Morceau, Beurré Diel, 
Superfin, and Louise Bonne of Jersey have 


given in various degrees small, cracked, and 
spotted fruit. Jeurré Superfin and Louise 
Bonne, usually reliable, have proved dis- 
appointing this iseason. Beurré Easter and 


Jeurré Rance have given good crops on south 
walls, but one can hardly expect. their fruif 
to ripen after so sunless a season. 

As regards late-keeping kinds 
the palm, this season as always, must be 
given to Josephine de Malines. Of some 
twenty Jeae eS planted in various aspects, 
including a cold east, wall, not one has failed 
to give a good crop this season. As this Pear 
may be relied on to ripen in store, while its 
quality leaves nothing to be desired, if may 
well be considered the best of all winter kinds. 


CHARLES V. HICKIE, 
Co. Limerich. 


generally, 


Shannon Lawn, Glin, 





Notes of the Week, 


Saxifraga Fortunei.—This beautiful Chinese 
species is now flowering on the rock garden, 
in which position the large erect panicles of 
white flowers, each 15 inches in height, are 
lovely as they appear through the rosettes of 
rounded leaves. It is a desirable plant and 
one which calls for no very special treatment. 
Flowering during October, when few plants 
are in bloom, a fair-sized group comes as a 
pleasant surprise.—H. M. 


A charming Periwinkle (Vinca acutiloba).— 
A clump of this distinct and elegant plant 
attracted my attention a few days ago in a 
Sussex garden, where it was growing at the 
foot of a large Pine. Twas not a little sur- 
prised at the great number of star-like 
flowess, each 2 inches across and of the moat 
delicate mauve colour, borne by a single plant. 





Among perennial trailing plants this is one 
of the prettiest I have seen, and is very 


useful for furnishing sunny slopes, borders, 
o1 rocky places,—G, M, 


Beurre .- 
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Aralia sifuenensis.— Under the above name 
I saw this plant in full fruit on October 16th. 
Phe fynits, produced in large round balls, are 
jet black and appear at all angles in abun- 
dance, bending down the stout growths with 
their weight. It would be interesting to hear 
how this distinct and striking plant has done 
in other gardens.—H. M. 

Aralia cordata.—For the margins of lakes 
and streams and the wild garden the above 
makes a rather picturesque feature in autumn 
when towering above the large spreading 
leaves the immense heads of whitish flowers 
appear to great advantage. ‘This plant is also 


interesting when used in open spaces among 
shrubs. It is also a good «subject for 
naturalising.—-M. G. M. 

Narcissus Ard-Righ for  forcing.—This 


variety is of outstanding merit for forcing, 
and when intended for this purpose the bulbs 
ought now to be potted up without delay. 
Ard-Righ requires but ‘little heat to be in 
bloom in January, and if the pots are now 
placed with those of Hyacinths and Tulips in 
a bed of ashes they will be ready for removal 
to the greenhouse in December. When the 
flowers begin to push they will soon develop 
if given a heat round about 60 degs., and their 
bright yellow is always appreciated early in 
the year when that colour is scarce. If quax- 
tities be required for cutting, boxes may be 
substituted for pots.—A Scorrish GARDENER. 

The Chilian Lobelia (lL. Tupa).—What a 
handsome and stately plant this is in bloon, 
especially when freely -grouped. I-.saw a 
sinall group of this recently. It was growing 
vigorously in quite an open border and pro- 
ducing numbers of its stout spikes of hand- 
some flowers, each spike from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height. The flowers, large and crimson- 
scarlet in colour, are borne in crowded 
racemes from July to late: autumn. This 
Lobelia is happiest in a warm border made up 
of friable material, through which the water 
may quickly pass, although success has been 
attained with’ if in quite ordinary soil. If 
protected during the winter with a mound of 
ashes or other loose gritty material the plants 
will live out, of doors in the south of England. 
Those who like uncommon plants with bright- 
coloured flowers for. their borders should bear 
this in mind, as its culture presents no diffi- 
culty and plants are easily raised from seeds 
sown in gentle warmth in March.—M. S. 

A hardy Fern note.—It is surprising that, 
in many cases, hardy Ferns sueceed so well 
as they do, in view of the neglect from which 
they suffer. When any odd corner—shaded, 
dainp, or of poor quality—is in question, the 
advice is generally given, “Try Ferns, they 
are sure to do well.’”’ That hardy Ferns are 
very accommodating is beyond question, and 
that in their native environment they thrive 
under adverse conditions is equally a matter 
of fact, but when grown in the garden the 
Plants ought to receive, at les st, «a -little at- 
tention. This may take the form of affording 
them a top-dressing of leaf-mould or other 
material from time to time, and that this 
leads to a greater vigour of frondage cannot 
be overlooked by those who have practised 
fop-dressing, A sprinkling of soot from time 
10 time is also advantageous, for not only 
does this kill out slugs which disfigure the 
fronds, but it adds an intense shade of green 
to plants so treated. A common mistake in 
the cultivation of hardy Ferns is the removal 
of the withered fronds in autumn or winter. 
This is usually done for the sake of appear- 
ance, but tidiness is purchased at the expense 
of the plants. The withered leaves falling 
naturally over the crowns protect these from 
the effects of rain by acting as a watershed, 
ond when the tender shoots begin to push in 
spring the same leaves protect them front 
cutting winds and from frost. Nor are they 
objectionable, for, apart from the benefits to 
Le derived by their retention, these withered 
jeavyes*haye a warm, russetty-brown ecoiour 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


which is not unattractive. Observers have 
only to look at a breadth of withered Bracken 
to see that this is so.—Kirk. 

The wintering cf old Antirrhinums.-—Tidy- 
ing a garden up in late autumn, trimming the 
plants, and giving an air of neatness to bhor- 
ders are no doubt commendable, but when in 
the purview one includes Antirrhinums that 
have bloomed well and their chief legacy is a 
number of dried stalks it is as well to pause 
with the knife and consider what the reten- 
tion for the winter of the old material will do 
for the plants. Undoubtedly, it will do one 
thing, if will protect them from the worst of 
the weather, from frost and snow to a cer- 
tuin extent, and if in spring they are then 
cut hard back and a litthe manure forked 
about the roots they will push out new growth 
quickly. It is better in these circumstances 
to ‘‘ leave well alone’’ and save the plants if 
stock is short rather than cut away what will 
help them over trying months. ‘The fact that 
old plants are the first to flower should be 
remembered now,—LEAHURST. 

Gentiana Andrewsi.—I take occasion some- 
times to express frank dissent from my 
friend Mr. Arnott in his recommendation of 
certain plants. I do so because amateurs are 
accustomed to glean information from your 
columns as to the most desirable plants to 
cultivate in ordinary gardens. Every .year 
brings us a fresh variety to choose from, 
rendering it more and more expedient to 
srow only the superior species in each genus 
and ruthlessly to discard the inferior. On 
page 592 Mr. Arnott pronounces Gentiana 
Andrewsi ‘‘ not to be despised. as a border 
plant” and ** quite-attractive.’”’? I maintain, 
on the contrary, that it is utterly despicable 
compared with the old and easy G. septeni- 
fida, and that its attractiveness is nil for 
those who have at command such splendid 
species as. G. sino-ornata and G. Farrer. 

sotanically, G. Andrewsi is interesting, but 
the only place for it is a Botanic Garden.— 
HERBERT MAXWELL, JJonreith. 

A brilliant Sage (Salvia involucrata).— 
Beautiful as many of the Salvias are, I think 
the above is the most striking of them all, a 
good-sized bush in full bloom during early 
October. being a remarkably handsome fea- 
ture. S. involucrata is a free-growing shrub, 
established specimens sending up numerous 
stiff, erect’ growths annually, the red stenis 
and heart-shaped drooping leaves of velvety 
texture being threaded with purple veins. 
Lhe beauty of the gorgeous heads of rosy- 
purple flowers, which appear in profusion 
during early autumn, is enhanced by the 
deeper colouring of the bracts. A-good speci- 
nen of this seen in bloom for the first time— 
and in sunshine—in the open mir is 4 revela- 
tion, the glowing colour of the flowers and 
clegant bearing of the whole shrub rivetting 
ene’s attention. Rarely have I seen a more 
attractive shrub so late in the season. Give it 
a warm and sheltered border. where it ean 
enjoy the’maximum of sunshine and escape 
the winds and storms prevalent at this season 
of the year.—M. 

Euonymus latifolius.— This large-leaved 
Spindle-tree is worthy of inclusion in collec- 
tions of shrubs grown for the sake of their 
ornamental fruit, as it is very showy for 
several weeks during late summer and early 
autumn, when laden with its curiously-shaped 
red fruits, which, when mature, open and 
disclose the  orange-coated seeds within. 
Though closely related to our common wild 
Spindle-tree (Muonymus europ:eus), it is 
abundantly distinet from that species. In the 
first place, it is of much looser habit, then it 
his larger acuminate buds, and leaves quite 
as big again. The fruits terminate slendey, 
pendulous stalks, 8 inches or so. in length, an«l 
they are double the size of those of the com- 
moner kind. As is the ease with other 
species of Huonymus, the flowers are very 
small, and eseape notice in May, when so 
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many showy shrubs are at their best. The 
leaves, however, give a few weeks’ brightness 
in autumn, for they colour brilliantly previous 
to falling. It is a good-natured shrub, for it 


thrives in any ordinary garden soil, and 1s © 


useful alike for a group in a shrubbery or a 
bed in a Conspicuous position in the pleasure- 
grounds.—D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Sleepy Disease of Tomatoes. 


Ti sleepy disease of Lomatoes, although 
known for soine seasons in Great Britain, has 
acquired an increased importance owing to 
the extended cultivation of the plant in re- 
cent years. The plant may be diseased in- 
side quite young, but the outward manifesta- 
tions do not necessarily appear at once. The 
first indication that the Tomato is affected is 
shown in the drooping of the leaves and their 
bad eolour. If the root is split, the woody 
portion is seen ‘to be of a dingy yellowish- 
brown colour, which becomes more marked 
if left open for half a day. When the plant 
has been attacked about three weeks, the 
lower portion of the stem is usually covered 
with a delicate white bloom. Eventually 
the stem is covered with patches of a dull 
orange colour, and becomes very much de- 
cayed. The disease can always be identified 
by a brownish ring just within the bark at 
the base of the stem or tthicker branches of 
the root. The disease is due to a fungus 
which flourishes in the soil and enters the plant 
by the root. During its development it passes 
through three stages. The first stage usually 





lasts about a week, and during the last stage 


the spores are resting and preparing to at- 
fack the young plants another year, or when- 
ever a- suitable opportunity presents itself. 
The disease is not capable of attacking the 
plant in any stage of its existence except the 
last: 

TREATMENT.—(1) It must be remembered in 
the first place that diseased plants never re- 
cover, and, therefore, no attempt to save the 
plant is successful. (2) As the disease grows 
inside the plant, it is useless to spray with a 
fungicide. (8) As the resting spores of the 
fungus live and thrive in the earth and attack 
the plant through the root, the disease must 
be attacked in that quarter. 

It is therefore recommended that: (1) All 
diseased plants should be uprooted imme- 
diately the disease is noliced, and should be 
burnt. (2) The soil in which the plants grew 
should be removed and sterilised by heat, or 
mixed with a liberal allowance of quicklime. 
(5) If the disease appears in a glasshouse, 
every part of the house should be washed 
with a solution of ecarbolic acid and water 
(one to twenty parts of water) after the soil 
bas been removed. 
ticable {to remove the soil, it should receive a 
liberal dressing of gas-lime. his should be 
allowed to lie on the surface for ten days, 
and should afterwards be thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. Afler this the soil 
should remain for at Jeast ten weeks before 
anything is planted in it. It should be soaked 
with water once a week. (5) As much lime 
as the plants will allow should be mixed with 
the soil in which the Tomatoes are grown, 
more especially if they are grown in the same 
beds during successive seasons. (6) The in- 
fected soil from a bed should not be throwit 
out at random, but should be sterilised by a 
mixture of quicklime, and care should be 
taken not to bring it into contact with 
Pomato beds. (7) Only short-jointed, sturdy 
plants should be used, and those should be 
fairly hard and the foliage of a dark bronze 
appearance. All spindly or drawn plants 


should be rejected. (8) The plants should 
be allowed plenty of air, light, and room for 
growth. 


(4) If it’ is not prae-- 
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FRUIT. 


Pear Winter Nelis. 


Now the planting season is with us, and 
some would-be planter is hesitating as to 
which variety of Pear to include, he cannot 
do better than give space to Winter Nelis, 
with the reservation that it must not be 
planted on very cold soils, better results al- 
ways following wall culture. It is a most 
luscious fruit, of nice dessert size, and iis in 
use from November to Christmas, although 
fruits in some seasons may be had later. 
The high opinion which our predecessors 
held respecting the merits of Winter Nelis 
still holds good to-day, for, although it is now 
over 100 years since it was first introduced 
to this country, it is still extensively grown, 
and the fruits always meet with appreciation 
when ready for the table. The finest ex- 
amples I have ever succeeded in growing 
were produced by single cordons worked on 
the Quince. On the Quince the trees proved 
exceedingly fertile, and much thinning had 
to be done while the fruits were still small. 
It is also an excellent cropper grown either 


GARDENING |. ILLUSTRATED, 


Autumn Planting of Fruit Trees. 


THe good that. results from early autumn 
planting is not so fully realised as it ought 


to be. Just recently I had occasion to move 
some cordon DPear-trees. They carried no 
fruit, which, unfortunately, is nothing 


unusual this season, so for this reason the 
planting had not to be delayed. This took 
place on October 1st. On the 22nd of the 
month unforeseen circumstances made it 
necessary to again move two of the trees. 
That in so short a time such a quantity of 
minute white roots should be found is worthy 
of note, since it proves how rapidly the trees 
can recover if the work is taken jin hand 
while the conditions are favourable. It 
should perhaps be added that the roots were 
embedded in a mixture of burnt soil, wood- 
ashes, and fine loam, and that in addition to 
copious watering the foliage has been regu- 
larly syringed owing to the bright weather 
experienced the whole of the time in ques- 
tion. In November the latter precaution will 
hardly be -necessary, but nevertheless no 
further evidence of the value of autumn over 
winterand spring planting could be more con- 








Pear Winter Nelis. 


as a fan or diagonal-trained tree. It is, on 
the whole, so good a Pear that it is always 
worthy of the protection of a wall—the 
warmer localities excepted—when it may be 
tried as a bush or pyramid. 

As will be seen by the figure, it is but a 
small fruit, but its richly flavoured, melting 
flesh more than atones for what it lacks in 
size, and it also has the good property of 
remaining fit for table some time longer than 
many varieties, if they are allowed to mature 
in the cooler temperature of the Apple store. 
In appearance it is a well-formed, neat-look- 
ing little fruit, and the.skin, which is green 


. and much covered with patches of russet when 


first gathered, .gradualhy assumes, in some 
eases, a pale yellowish hue as it approaches 
maturity, while in others it only becomes a 
greenish-yellow. Its season of usé varies, 
fruits in use throughout 
January, when the summer has been normal . 
and, again, on the other hand, I have known 
them to be nearly all finished by the end of 
the year when great heat and drought have 
prevailed. A characteristic of the variety is 
its small foliage and the amount. of thin, 
twiggy-like growth which ‘healthy trees pro- 
duce, more especially when worked on the 
Quince, A. G. 


vincing. In the former Case the soil is, ex- 
cessively wet and cold, and in the latter the 
reverse may be the case shortly after the 
trees are in position, and very often accom- 
panied by drying winds, which are not in 
favour of recently-planted stock. All the 
signs point to planting this year being a6 
freely done as last year. Labour is more 
plentiful, and many who were obliged on this 
account to defer the operation are much 
better situated now. A question in the light 
of last year’s experience that is exercising the 
minds of not a few is the ability of the trade 
to meet the demand. Through an alteration 
in our plans last spring it was decided to lay 
down more beds with Roses. We were, how- 
ever, disappointed, as the varieties we had in 
mind were sold out by no less than three 
Lurserymen who number us among their cus- 
tomers. 

In a few years the country generally should 
benefit by the boom in planting. That there 
is room in the market and home for ‘good 
English Apples there is no doubt, as in the 
larger- towns of the north Canadian . Apples 
are the only kind to be had of good quality 
now. We have a climate almost the equal of 
any in the world for growing our popular 
fruits, and those who have space to spare in 


the garden should take advantage of it: In 
the 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES discretion should 
be exercised. It is much better to seek 
advice from old residents than to be Jed away 
with show produce. Southern growers are 
always safe, but those in the north are ata 
disadvantage, and it is only first-hand infer- 
mation that is of any real vaiue. Only in 
bush fruit, such as Currants and Goose- 
berries, has the northern grower a_ free 
choice. Pears, Apples, and Plums are more 
exacting. Where space is limited, cordon, 
bush, and espalier-trained trees on the Para- 
dise will furnish the grower with high-quality 
fruit, and at no distant date; but where he 
can_ afford to wait, and has the space, 
Standard trees on the Crab stock cannot be 
equalled, s'nce they grow better, crop more 
freely and more regularly than do those from 
the mode of training which demands annual 
pruning. How often does one find the well- 
kept garden short of fruit while a neighbour- 
ing orchard has plenty. The reason is that 
on the one hand culture is conducted on arti- 
ficial lines, and on the other the trees, beyond 
cutting out misplaced branches, are allowed 
to grow at will, and in fruit trees, especially 
Apples and Plums, it is this freedom which 
ensures the greatest return in the long run. 
In regard to 

BusH FRUIT, the value of late as well as 
early supplies should not be overlooked. On 
a north wall, if the fruit is protected from 
birds, both Gooseberries and Currants will 
be available until weli into autumn. ~ Rasp- 
berries, too, of the autumn-bearing kinds, are 
proving worthy of a place even in the Mid- 
lands; in the south there is no question of 
their utility. A soil that grows good veget- 
ables will also produce good fruit without 
any manure until the trees come into bearing. 
For heavy soils, wood-ashes, leaf-mould, and 
lime rubble where stone fruit is to be planted, 
are invaluable. Sandy soil benefits from the 
addition of some good strong loam. In order 
to give the roots a start some finer material 
around them, followed by firm treading, is 
the best encouragement that can be given. 

ie 





The Pruning of Fruit Trees: 
Essential Points. 


THE pruning of fruit trees requires a trained 
eye and a skilled hand. The worker must be 


thoroughly versed in the principles upon 
which pruning is based and expert in apply- 
ing them. Very disastrous results may 


follow from irrational and unskilled prun- 
ing. The beginner, therefore, Should never 
meddle with valuable trees, but should place 
himself under trained guidance and practise 
first with the knife, secateurs. and saw, 
upon wild plants until he has attained suf- 
ficient manual dexterity. At the same time 
he must study the nature and habit of 
orchard trees and learn the proper method of 
treating the different varieties. Methods 
useful for one kind of tree may be entirely 
harmful for another. It is necessary to know 
why to prune, how to prune, and when to 
prune. The objects to be attained are (1) to 
form the tree; (2) to admit the due share of 
air and sunlight; (5) to induce fruiting; (4) 
to facilitate cultural operations; and (5) to 
remove dead, decayed, or diseased parts. 

For definite reasons each variety of fruit 
tree is grown to a certain form, and these 
forms are obtained by pruning, The admis- 
sion of air and sunlight is necessary to enable 
the trees to perform their functions with 
proper interchange, mutual assistance, and 
evenness of results. The entire plant is thus 
maintained in ‘thealth and productiveness. 
Pruning also improves the quality and quan- 
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titv. of fruit and aids tillage, spraying, and 
frit gathering. 

Tyvo main processes are winter pruning and 
dishudding or summer pruning. The former 
wiethod is the reduction or removal of 
matured wood growth—branches or shoots a 
full season old or older—and should be per- 
formed when the-tree is dormant. | Disbud- 
ding or summer pruning is the mere shorten- 
ing or suppression of Jaterals and _ useless 
growths, and may be carried out during 
summer wand autumn, while the -parts so 
treated are still growing. Clean and decisive 
manipulation is the only rule for good 
pruning. The implements should be keen and 
in perfect order. Saw cuts.and large wounds 
on limbs must be trimmed smooth with the 
knife and sealed over with Coal tar or 
painter’s knotting. 

To train an Apple-tree into bush form from 
a maiden plant lasts for three successive 
years, In the first year the maiden tree 
should be headed back to.a well-defined wood 
bud about 38 feet above the union between 
stock and scion. This height is necessary to 
permit the application of 1a grease-band high 
enough to prevent its becoming splashed with 
earth and to allow easy cultivation of -the 
land. This heading back should be performed 
at any time during the winter if the tree is 
to remain in the nursery row, or at the first 
sign of growth should it be planted in its 
permanent position. In the -case>of a 
‘feathered’? maiden, the heading back 
should be the same as with the unsprouted 
tree, and any shoots that may be left on the 
stem after the heading back should also be 
eut back to the first bud from the stem point- 
ing in the direction in which it is desired that 
the future branch from that bud shall grow. 
In late spring or early summer, when the 
buds have attained well-defined groups, all 
buds other than three or four required to 
form a well-balanced head on the short, 
straight leg may be rubbed or cut out. 
Sucker growths from the roots or growths 
from the stock should be suppressed. In the 
ensuing winter, as late as time will permit, 
the leaders should be cut back once more 
moderately or severely, according to their 
vigor and maturity. 





Strong growths need be pruned only to a 
point where wood and buds are thoroughly 
matured. Feeble growths, on the other hand, 
should be cut hard back to one-third or one- 
quarter of their length, so that balance may 
be established in the head. Great care must 
be taken to ensure that the branches will ex- 
tend in their proper direction to outside, in- 
side, top, or lower buds, as each case may 
demand. The object of the first year’s prun- 
ing is to form a head, open in the centre, and 
having limhs so spaced that they grow with- 
out interfering with each other, and further, 
that they permit free access of air and sun- 
light to all parts. In the second year the 
side-growths on the main branches may be 
cut back in August to five or six leaves, but 
the top growth or leader should be left un- 
touched. Any vigorous shoots that will be of 
use in forming a group may be left and 
treated as a Jeader. . The foregoing process 
may be repeated, if necessary, in September. 
The following winter the lateral growths 
should be spurred back to two or three buds 
af their bases, and the leaders reduced as in 
the first year. The third year’s practice is 
similar to that of the second, but fresh 
growths may now be selected as’ permanent 
branches provided they do not cause erowd- 
ing or upset the principle of ‘an open eentre, 
circulation of air, and light and freedom for 
each individual branch.’’ Dead and diseased 
growths must be removed. During subse- 
quent yeurs, if the earlier pruning has been 
systematic, if can be continued on the same 
lines, and as the tree attains its limit of 
fsrowth, producing fruit increasingly, the 
amount of pruning required will decrease. 
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Growers should-bear in mind that pruning 
and manuring fruit trees may easily work at 
cross-purposes. The judicious~ use of fer- 
tilisers, especially those “of a nitrogenous 
character, should be carefully adjusted so as 
to work in harmony with the pruning. For 
the Pear, Plum, and Cherry the same general 
principles apply, but due allowance must be 
made for the different habits of growth and 
fruit-beaving, Without the aid of diagrams 
it is not altogether easy to give a practical 
description of pruning methods, but sueh 
diagrams, together with detailed directions, 
will be found in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Lelia autumnalis. 


A -Goop. stock of this handsome Lelia is. of 
great value in keeping up an.autumn and 
early winter display of bloom. ‘The pseudo- 
bulbs. of? LL. autumnalis are shining-green, 
roundish, narrowing almost to .a point at the 
apex, Frem here the bloom-spikes proceed, 
and bear five or Six flowers on each, these 
being rosy-purple on the. sepals and petals, 
side lobes of the lip white, the centre rose, 
streaked with magenta, and having a yellow 
centre. The plant is a true epiphyte, and 
consequently cannot endure a thickness of 
compost about its roots. It as owing-to in- 
attention to this that many amateur. ‘culti- 
vators make such a poor show with it, for it 
is not really a difficult plant to grow when 
suitably housed and eared for. I have seen 
remarkably good specimens of this and simi- 
lar species grown on Jarge rough blocks of 
wood with the bark kept on, Apple wood 
being especially suitable. Rafts or shallow 
baskets are better than- these, and much 
more convenient for moving about. The 
compost may consist of equal parts of Moss 
and-peat, a cushion of this about an inch in 
thickness being formed on the raft, pressing 
a little more. Moss around the pseudo-bulbs 
when necessary to hold them fast, the whole 
being then firmly wired down. For baskets 
the same thickness of material will suffice, 
and-.in either case a firm holding for the 
pseudo-bulbs is of great importance. The 
plants push young growths in early spring, 
and as soon as these are getting a little ad- 
vanced on established, well-rooted plants, it 
will be necessary to water very abundantly, 
dhe more so as hardly any shading and a free 
circulation of air are required. The advan- 
tage of perfect drainage will at this time be 
apparent. 

I find. Lelia autumnalis- rather erratic 
in its habits; some plants pushing up the 
spikes at once, almost before growth is 
finished, and others resting awhile. In 
their treatment this has to be considered. 
When root action is seen to be slow and no 
sign of the spike is:apparent, by all means 
let them rest, and ‘the less water they have 
and the cooler they are kept the better ; but 
if, on the other hand, the spikes push up at 
once, let them have their way, and endea- 
vour to rest them affterwards.. In the depth 
of winter a night temperature of 50 degs. is 
ample, and care should be taken not to ex- 
cite the growth until the increased light in 
Spring allows of its being made wnder con- 
genial influences. Too much heat is not ad- 
visable even in summer; in fact, I am -of 
opinion that the majority of these Mexican 
kinds would be quite warm enough with the 
Odontoglossums if only the latter would 
euand more sunshine. But in a shady house. 
they will never be satisfactory, so they have, 
as a rule,-to put up with more: heat than is 
really necessary. It is a very variable spe- 
cies, Many named forms being in existence. 


Atk 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Masdevallia Veitchiana.—This, one of the 

finest Masdeyallias in cultivation, was dis- 
covered by the coHector Pearce on the Andes 
of Peru, and was introducefl in 1867. The 
flower-scapes are ench from 12 inches, to 
18 inches in length. The flowers are among 
the largest and most showy in the genus, the 
colour being bright vermillion flushed with 
crimson-purple. As might be expected, M. 
Veitchiana has been employed by the 
hybridist, and one of the best is known as 
socking Hybrid. Acis, Goiriana; Heathi, and 
Imogen are others in which M. Veitchiana 
has played a part. Masdevallias are usually 
grown at the warmer end of the cool or 
Odontoglossum-house, and if the atmosphere 
is not kept too damp during the winter very 
good results are obtained. Any repotting is 
done in February, and a mixture of fibrous 
peat, Sphagnum Moss, and crushed erocks is 
a2 suitable rooting medium. Tor a few weeks 
after being disturbed careful watering must 
be the rule, an over-dose of water often 
causing many of the leaves to fall, and; more- 
over, a saturated soil will cause the roots to 
decay. During the summer the plants must 
be shaded froin strong sunlight and sprayed 
over-head when the weather is hot. Masde- 
vallias are occasionally disfigured “with the 
spot disease, but this is generaily caused by 
excessive moisture at’ the roots and in the 
atmosphere, especially when the temperature 
is below the normal. It should also be borne 
in mind that damping down of the floors and 
stages must be done when the temperature is 
rising.—B. 

Lelio-Cattleya Dominiana.—This is one of 
the hybrids raised by Dominy from Lelia 
purpurata and Cattleya Dowiana, and it is 
still in the front rank. — Since then selected 
parents have been employed, and the results 
are improved hybrids, of which Langleyensis, 
Fire King, rosea, etc., are examples. The 
flowers, so far as form and size are con- 
cerned, are on a par with those of Cattleyas 
of the labiata group, while 4. purpurata has 
given length of pseudo-bulb and more flowers 
on a spike. The sepals and petals are 
amethyst-purple, while the gorgeous lip is 
Similar to that of C. Dowiana, but is more 
crimson than in that species. The hybrid under 
notice possesses a robust constitution, and no 
difficulty should be experienced in its suc- 
cessful cultivation. I have known this 
hybrid bloom at different periods of the year, 
and for this reason no time can be stated for 
repotting. However, the grower will be 
quite safe if fresh soil is given when the new 
growth begins to root at the base. . A good 
lasting material should be chosen for all the 
Cattleya family, and I have found Osmunda 
fibre the best, with or without a sprinkling of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. The pseudo-bulbs 
are usually stronger, firmer in texture, and the 
flowers are also improved. When repotting, 
sufficient space should be left for two or three 
years”. growth, iand the second growth, after 
being given new. rooting material, generally 
produces the finest flowers. Due regard must 
be paid to watering, for if this is overdone 
the soil will soon’ become sour and the roots 
will decay in consequence.—B. 


Acetylene gas refuse (North Britain).— 
Irom an analysis of the residue from acety- 
lene gas, iit has been, found that the value of 
this product. is entirely due to the lime. it 
contains, other ‘plant foods, as nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates being absent... The 
lime iis present either as slaked lime (in fresh 
samples) or carbonate of dime (mild dime) in 
sumples which have been exposed to the air. 
It should prove an effective and cheap dress- 
ing for all purposes for which lime is recom- 
niended, and should be of special value on 
soils which are souror deficient of lime or 
inclined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing for 
pasture. g 
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ROSES. 


Rose Una Wallace. 


TuHIs~Rose, which, when. shown by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son, Portadown, Ireland, at 
the autumn meeting of the National. Rose 
Society’on September 25th, was given a First- 
class Certificate, is, as may be seen by the 
illustration, of good shape, and will, no doubt, 
be found useful for exhibition. The eolour 
may be described as’ a distinct -cherry-rose. 
and, according to the raisers, the plant is 
very free-flowering. 





Polyantha Roses in autumn.—The several 
different families of Roses are generally re- 
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was a Jittle difficult ‘to find a Viola to as- 
sociate “with Leoni Lameseh, -but one called 
Mars is a very good companion.—h. B. S. 
Hardwick. 


, 





Pillar Roses. 
WREQUENTLY pillars are™put togéther with 
rough poles at the back of a border, or some 
other conspicuous position, and owing to 
wrong Roses being chosen at the Start, do 
hot turn ont the success at first anticipated. 
I do not know why if is that Rambler Roses 
are so frequently procured for pillars, as they 
have a very short flowering season at the 
best and their rampant growth is such as to 
render them quickly unsuitable for a pillar. 
It is not as if we were handicapped in the 


Rose Una Wallace. 


Sponsible for giving us oceasional flowers in 
mmid-autumn, although few bloom at that sea- 
son with suck profusion as the dwarf Poly- 
antha section, and I have seldom geen them 
better at this particular time (October 20th). 
A neighbouring grower who is very partial 
to this section decided some few years back 
to utilise a-border some 50 yards long and 
9 feet in width for them, planting each sort 
thinly in one big block and carpeting with a 
dwarf Viola as near as poss'ble of a similar 
colour. They are some of the older sorts, 
like Ma Paquerettle, Mignonette, Mme. N. 
Tevavasseur, and Perle @’Or, but all are very 
free and long-sustained, and go well with the 
dwarfer plants that keep them company. It 
is a very bright border for mid-October. It 


choice of sorts to bloom over a long period 
that we must turn to Roses of the Rambler 
type—a section which more than once has 
been designated a ‘‘ flash in the pan,’’ so brief 
is their flowering time—as there are many 
well-known tried sorts with a long display of 
blossoms eminently fitted for gracing pillars. 
The most ardent admirer of the race 
of Roses, of which Dorothy Perkins is a typi- 
eal example, must admit that, compared with 
other varieties, they fall short in point of 
fragrance and continuity ef blossoms. Those 
who bear these advantages in mind and who 
purpose planting Roses for covering pillars 
will assuredly not lose sight of sorts which 
will not need the continual Keeping within 
bounds in order to restrict growth which is 
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out of place for those positions.,I “would 
remind intending planters of Roses for pillars 
fhat they will get more pleasure and-satis> 
faction out of the following sorts:— Gruss 
an Teplitz, William Allen Richardson, Climb- 
ing Caroline- Testout, Bouquet d’Or, and 
Climbing. Mrs, W. J. Grant. These ean be 
kept in a given space; they will flower long 
in the summer, and in the early autumn will 
not present mere masses of foliage and way- 
ward shoots, but yield beautiful blossoms 
that, if anything, are more attractive by 
reason of the nip of coolness in the air which 
invariably intensifies the tints of the petals. 
I have seen Blush Rambler, a most vigorous 
grower, planted on a pillar in-a compara- 
tively small garden carrying shoots 10 feet in 
length, a source of ‘trouble to the owner of 


the place, as he was unable to cope with them. . 


This variety, like not a few others, is a mass 
of flowers in July, but one must wait nearly 
another year before a return of blossoms. If 
is not so with those enumerated. 
MIDLANDER. 





Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 


Ir does not need an expert to remind anybody 
that for one» Hybrid Perpetual Rose soid 
three Hybrid Teas are asked for. The fact 
that there is much greater diversity in colour, 
and, what is quite as important, a-greater 
output, in blossoms amongst the refined 
Uybrids explains why they haye so many 
devotees. Take up and examine the cata- 
logue of a firm specialising in Roses, and 
turn to the pages of novelties, and we find 
Hybrid Teas given prominence. Many of 
them have special qualifications, undoubtedly, 
otherwise they would not have received the 
attention of reputable firms or the coveted 
honours of the National Rose Society. But 
when one has perused the continually 
lengthening lists of this class, including old 
favourites, as well as fresh faces in the Rose 
world, we remember that in the much smaHer 
group of Hybrid Perpetuals we have old 
favourites there, too, some of which have had 
na very long career and have served us well. 
We think of Mrs. John Laing with its soft 
pink flowers so abundantly yielded in 
sutumn, of that still older’ scarlet-crimson 
General Jacqueminot, of Duke of Edinburgh 
with its bright vermillion blooms, of Charles 
Lefebvre (velvety-crimson), of Captain Hay- 
ward with blossoms of scarlet-crimson, of the 
glorious brilliant: crimson of Hugh Dickson 
so sweetly scented, and the rosy-pink flowers 
of Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, or of the 
large blooms of Ulrich Brunner with their 
telling cherry-red tint. No one who desires 
f representative collection of Roses can quite 
dismiss from his arrangements the whole of 
those mentioned, as they are-amongst the 
best of their class.and still have a following. 
It says much for Roses like General 
Jacqueminot and Charles Lefebvre that have 
been known for sixty years and upwards, 
that they are still grown and continue to be 
asked for. They certainly possess a stronger 
stamina than some of the more modern intro- 
ductions. No one would attempt to belittle 
Hybrid Teas, they bring beauty into our gar- 
dens both in flowers and foliage, but it is 
well to acknowledge the usefulness and 
sweetness of that section, some of whose 
hames we have mentioned, and to acknow- 
ledge that Hybrid Perpetuals also have 
sterling characteristics. MIDLANDER. 


Plantains in fawn (Jfiss 7. Osborne).—The 
only thing you can do is to dig them out, but 
if they are very numerous we should advise 
you to have the lawn dug over in the autumn, 
at the same time clearing out the weeds as 
the work goes on and incorporating a good 
dressing of-manure. Then you can relay 
with fresh turf or wait until the spring and 
sow it down with good Grass seed. The soil 
of the lawn is evidently very poor. 
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Scottish Allotments in 1920. 


Durina the past three or four years I have 
had unique opportunities of observing allot- 
ments in various parts of Scotland and of 
forming an opinion as to the way in which 
these have been cultivated and their value 
in increasing the national food supply, but 
owing to circumstances my opportunities of 
revisiting these allotments, dyring the pre- 
sent season have been somewhat curtailed. 
It was prophesied by some that, on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the cultivation of allot- 
ments would be allowed to lapse, and that 
those who, under the stress of wartime con- 
ditions, had taken up gardening would give 
up that pursuit and revert: to their pre-war 
hobbies or spare-time occupations. This pyo- 


phecy has been falsified, for, where allot- - 


ments can be obtained, the number of en- 
thusiasts is certainly as great as at any time 
since the inception. of the movement. ‘That, 
here and there, some men have given up their 
allotment cannot he denied. I do not. kuow 
what the experience of other observers may 
be, but, having kept rather a close eye upon 
allotments, I have noticed that those who 
have tired of the work did so before the first 
season was completed. When the first flush 
of enthusiasm was over, these men began to 
grow wearyof the regular attendance which 
is necessary to maintain the allotment in 
good order, and by degrees allowed the 
matter to drop, ultimately deciding that the 
game was not (to them) worth the candle, 
and surrendering the allotment at the close 
of the season.. But by far the greater num- 
ber has, year by year, grown more energetic 
and completely fallen under the spell of the 
garden. The one dread, in the neighbour- 
hood of cities, appears. to be that of losing 
their plots should these be needed for build- 
ing or for other purposes. Year by year, too, 
with increasing experience, they can turn out 
highly creditable crops—not of a few of the 
commoner and more easily-grown vegetables, 
as was at first the case, but of those which 
require more attention and more skill. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh allotments still hold their own. Taking 
this «istrict as a representative one, the notes 
which follow may be taken as applying to 
the other districts which may hereafter: he 
mentioned. Evidence abounded as to more 
increased intelligence, not only in respect of 
the treatment of the soil, but of a better 
selection of suitable-vegetables. One point 
struck me as being alike significant and en.- 
couraging. That was the almost entire ab- 
sence of waste caused by planting too much 
of any given subject at one time instead of 
limiting the numbers and making successional 
sowings- or plantings. In the initial stages 
this waste was very glaring. Early Cabbages, 
and especially Peas, were put out much too 
Javishly. with the result that as the crops 
came to maturity at one time it was impossi- 
ble to consume them, and waste was inevit- 
able. Very often, during the first season or 
two, plantations of Red Cabbages were ob- 
served which were out of all proportion to 
the numbers of other plants. Now _ half-a- 
dozen, or in some cases rather more, are 
found to be ample, and the ground thus saved 
has been made available for other things. 
Much more consideration has, beyond ques- 
tion, been devoted to the selection of suitable 
varicties of Potatoes, or perhaps it might be 
more correct to say that increasing experi- 
ence has taught the allotment gardener that 
Potatoes which do well in one dist rict or soil 
nay not be suited for another. As most gar- 
deners know, Carrot-growing is not an un- 
mixed pleasure, and it has been, at times, 
With a feeling of envy that IT have seen clean, 


well-grown, and maggotless roots upon many 
allotments. Vegetable Marrows appear to 
have a fascination for the allotment grower, 
and he still continues to strive after size 
rather than quality in respect of fruits. 
Onions, generally, occupy a fayoured spot, 
and bulbs of great size and of excellent shape 
are by no means uncommon. As is to be ex- 
pected in Scotland, Leeks hold a premier 
position in the allotment. In but .a few cases 
only is any attempt made to grow these to 
any abnormal size, the general run of Leeks 
being of moderate dimensions, and thus more 
suitable for everyday purposes. The import- 
anee of winter vegetables is increasingly re- 
cognised, Savoys, Sprouts, Winter Cabbages, 
3roceoli, and Celery having been commonly 
noted on allotments, in addition to Curly 
Kale, which, at one time and in many in- 
stances, formed the sole provision made for 
winter and early spring. The importance of 
planting Cabbages in autumn for the produe- 


tion of young heads in spring is not yet. fully. 


realised, but in some cases a line or two of 


these was observed. The allotments which, 


eame under observation were situated. in 
Edinburgh and district, in Leith, in Porto- 
bello, in Glasgow and its suburbs, in Dum- 
fries, in Maxwelltown, and in the Royal 
Burgh of Kirkcudbright. Progress in all 
cases is well maintained, cultivation grows 
more intelligent and therefore more success- 
ful, and no one save an incurable pessimist 
need imagine that the cultivation of allot- 
ments, primarily called into existence as a 
wartime measure, will be permitted to lapse. 
W. McG: 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 





Tomatoes in the Open Ground, 
Spraying. 
In a recent issue of Zhe Fruit Grower and 
Market Gardener *‘ Quercus,’’ whose notes are 
always worth reading, writes interestingly 
and instructively on Tomatoes in the open. 
He says: ‘‘ In many places the Potato disease 
has. made a real mess of the outside crop. I 
cannot understand the point of outlook of a 
man who spends large sums for seed, heat for 
plant-raising, and who secures a large crop 
of green fruits on his plants and then just 
leaves them to take their chance of getting 
through the ripening period free from rotting 
fruit. Yet there is plenty of evidence this 
year of this having happened.’ He gives an 
account of visits paid to a Sussex market 
garden where year after year good crops of 
outdoor Tomatoes were produced, and where 
it was very rare for any fruit to be lost 
through disease. One season there was an 
exceptionally fine crop of Carter’s Sunrise. 
The plants were growing near a watercourse 
in a low-lying situation, and, as experienced 
Tomato growers know, no conditions could be 
more unfavourable. The writer says that he 
visited the place frequently during the 
autumn, examined the plants carefully, and 
found no trace of disease. This was the 
more striking, as the Potatoes in the near 
neighbourhood were badly attacked, and in a 
very short time there was hardly a leaf that 
was not attacked by Phytophthora. This re- 
markable immunity under unusually favour- 
able conditions for the spread of the disease 
was due to systematic spraying which was 
practised before there were any signs of 
disease and which was continued during the 
growing time, each plant being sprayed three 
or four times. The writer concludes by say- 
ing: “‘To me this was ‘a proof that the 
Tomato crop might be saved if only growers 
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would spray before any signs of disease ap- 
pear. I mention this matter now as I want 
some of those who have lost their crop te 
remember that for the spraying to be effec- 
tive it must be done in time.’’? There can be 
no doubt that spraying to be effective must 
commence at an early period of the plant’s 
growth. We may take it for granted that 
the spores of the fungus, like the poor, are 
always with us; they must be floating in the 
air, settling’ in numbers on the foliage in 
readiness for suitadle atmospheric conditions 
{o start into growth. Therefore, although 
spraying at that time may be termed preven- 
tive, it is only so in the sense that it prevents 
an attack of disease by killing the germs be- 
fore they can come into active life... This 
does not mean that danger no longer exists, 
for another invasion of the enemy will come 
along which must also be dealt with, and so 
on through the growing time there must not 


~be sufficient interval between the sprayings 


to allow the enemy to obtain a lodgment, for, 
once established, no amount of spraying will 
have the power to check the destruction. 
Another correspondent of Zhe Fruit Grower, 
writing from Guernsey, says: ‘‘In_ these 
islands there is now no doubt whatever in 
the minds of growers and farmers as to the 
advisability of spraying outside Tomatoes, 
and no one would dream of planting a crop 
without laying in the necessary appliances 
for spraying. For some years there were a 
few of the most conservative of the island 
growers who were set against the idea, but 
the worst of them have now fallen into line 
and are reaping the benefit of their action.”’ 
Tomato plants for the open air need. eyen 
more careful preparation than when they are 
to be grown under cover. Many cottagers 
and allotment holders grow Tomatoes nowa- 
days, and the plants they obtain haye been 
pricked out into boxes, are more or less drawn 
up, and have, of course, to be pulled apart, 
thus causing a serious check from which it 
takes several weeks to recover. It is only in 
a very good year that these men get a crop. 
The man who can bring along his plants into 
23-inch pots and has sturdy specimens with a 
suspicion.of woodiness in the stems and the 
first truss appearing at planting time has an 
infinitely better chance of securing good fruit. 
J._CORNHILL: 





Gas Lime.—On more than one occasion the 
use of gus lime in a garden by those who have 
had no previous experience of it has been 
followed by results which have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and in not a few instances 
the remedy has been almost worse than the 
disease which it was designed to stamp out. 
Usually gas lime ean be procured at much: less 
cost than quick or ground lime, and on this 
account is sometimes applied. This year, 
whick has been admittedly a year when pests 
of all descriptions have loomed largely, and 
club-root has played much havoe amongst 
srassicas, this very eaustic remedy is being 
brought on to a good few gardens. It seems 
to me that so long as it is spread out on soil 
after it has been dug, say by the end of 
November, and in particular where Cabbage 
has occupied the ground, it is likely to rid 
the ground of enemies, but regard should be 
had to using if too near growing or planting 
time. If it is allowed to remain on the sur- 
face three or four months and then dug in it 
will be beneficial, particularly where Potatoes 
or Cabbages will follow, but I have seen 
disastrous results where Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet have been sown the following spring. 
It is a commodity that needs ample time in 
order that -its caustic properties May not en- 


danger subsequent crops, hence the advisa-. 


bility of spreading it on the surface a few 
months before digging in. Gas lime is a 
specifie for the extermination of wireworms 
and slugs, but it ought not to be applied to 
soil very often.—WoOODBASTWICK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





How to 


BeTTer than many columns of text, the ae- 
companying illustration tells of the pOssibili- 


ties of certain phases of gardening, revealing 


> 
in no uncertain way the good results follow- 
ing considered and intelligent. treatment. 
Here, for example, is a rather embracing 
whole—informal stone steps, wall gardening, 
and paved pathways all in one, their garni- 
ture the simplest and most pleasing, and, 
above all else, perfectly natural to boot, more 


Garden. 


the simplest conceptions are often in the best 


of taste. So, too, in gardening, and in both 


it is the fitness of things which counts. Here, 


too, are we at grips with all that matters for 


our purpose, a chief danger arising from - 
OVERPLANTING:—It ig ag true here as in 
woodland planting or elsewhere. Absolute 
continuity is not desirable; breaks, changes, 
and restful or ocea sionally vacant spaces are. 
Variety, not the heavy masses, in such cases 
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the more common errors of such places and 
are worthy of study and correction. ‘Too fre- 
quently, too, the subjects employed are over- 
large and vigorous-growing, the smaller 
plants, those which garnish the seams, being 
ignored. Erinus and Cobweb Houseleek play 
& pretty part on rock wall; so, too, the yellow 
Yumitory (Corydalis Intea). In association 
with steps the last-named should be 
tightly tucked into a recess: it will play its 
part there admirably. Campanula pulla or 
pusilla in variety will thread their way 
through a seam between stones in the most 
Pleasing manner, Linaria hepaticsefolia and 
I. pilosa likewise. Mentha Requieni in roelk 


rock 


step joints or covering the stone in rock paved 
way, whether for fragranee or perfect carpet- 
indispensable, So, too, are 


ing, is such 





particularly in the way that plant life weds 
itself to rock, becoming by its proximity and 
association almost a part of it. In this way 
alone the educational value of the picture is 
high, its potentialities considerable, and, 
since in such matters gardening knows no 
finality, is not the scapegoat of the architect, 
but will bend and lend itself seither in extent 


or modification as circumstances arise. There 


is room for such work in gardens large and 
small. A matter of supreme importance is 
that the garment should fit the wearer. There 
Should be no incongruities; the impossible 
Should not he attempted where the possible 


Might have afforded an ever-increasing 
pleasure. ~The thing that is right and in 


keeping with environment is not that which 
is most costly; often the reverse: In dress 


‘often the 


In a Cambridgeshire garden. 


makes the finer picture. Hence every crack 
and cranny need not be crowded with plant 
life. The remark is made-advisedly, since it 
is easy to recall walls that have been over- 
planted, informal rock steps and paved ways 
that have been so overdone with plants—- 
wrong subjects too—that such 
places could only be negotiated on stilts or 
something akin. “That is not gardening. 
Rather is it the outward and visible sign of 
un ignorance of its principles. 

Stone steps and ithe paved ways of the 
garden are for use, they should never, owing 
to being overplanted, virtually exclude ‘owner 
or visitor from using them or even necessi- 
tate their pieking their way by reason of 
the undue prominence or unsuitability of the 
plants employed, These, however, are among 


Sedums as Lydium and hispanicum glaucum, 
The grey-leaved Thymus lanuginosus is also 
capable of playing a goodly part, and among 
the lowliest herbs the Arenarias and 
Merniaria glabra. Into this same category, 
too, must also come Paronychia serpyllifolia 
and P. Kapela, rock mantlers of the best. 


Thymus Serpyllum coccineus would also be 


excellent. The things to avoid are subjects 
of an overwhelming nature, like Arabis albida 
and its double form, that want the place to 
themselves, with others again of mound-liike 
form in the footway. For such as these there 
is room elsewhere, while betwixt tne two re 
not inconsiderable number that by beauty of 
leaf or flower, carpeting habit, or other thing 
contribute their quota either of interest or 
charm, BH. H. JENKINS. 
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Evening Primroses (C:nothera). 


Tur Evening Primroses in their many and 
varied forms are among our best hardy plants 
for summer and autumn effect. Some of thei 
are tall, stately plants, others of a prostrate 
or trailing nature and rarely more than a 
few incbes high, a few being very small and 
suitable only as edgings to beds or for the 
rock garden. It is therefore obvious—from 
so much yariety—that we have ampie materi: il 
io suit all tastes and purposes. Apart front 
their flower beauty many kinds are deliciously 
fragrant, especially towards the evening. 
Seed is freely produced by most of the tall- 
erowing kinds, and also some of the prostrate 
forms, others being somewhat shy in this 
respect, but even from these, if carefully 
watched, one is able to collect a few seeds on 
rare occasions: The wajority may be raised 
and flowered in one season, and this is the 
yest method of increasing them. For group- 
ing in the foreground of. low-growing shrubs, 
or pyen amongst the fall forms they are ¢x- 
cellent ‘and may be Sown on the spot. These 
are also valuable for mixed borders where 
they produce. masses of colour for months. 
Once established they sow themselves freely. 
Kor BTOMDIRE, in the foreground of hardy 
flower borders, as broad edgings or planted to 
form a groundwork to beds of Roses some of 
the dwarf-cand trailing kinds ‘are. in- 
dispensable, the blooms, often as large as a 
saucer, being very. conspicuous. A trial of 
several kinds has taken place here» during 
the past summer, but beautiful as many un- 
doubtedly . are, none can surpass for con- 
tinuous effect, wealth of rich bloom, and 
general appearance, the Missouri Evening 
Primrose 

(i; Mrssourtensts.—A handsome perennial 
with both erect and prostrate growths, large 
clear yellow flowers of great beauty appear- 
ing successively. It. is delightful to see this 
pative of the Central Prairie regions unfur'l- 
ing its beautiful flowers (each 5 inches across) 
during the late afternoon and evening. 


(8. PARAXICIFOLIA is a Chilian plant pro- 
ducing in rapid succession immense pure 
white flowers (each 5 inches across) of great 
beauty and refinement. These, as they age, 
change to a Charming soft pink shade of even 
greater attraction. ‘Chis plant is of biennial 
duration, therefore seed, which is freely pro- 
duced, should be saved and a batch of young 
plants raised each year in gentle heat, the 
seedlings flowering early and keeping up a 
succession during the summer. It is a lovely 
plant trailing along the surface of the ground, 
its beautifal” flowers like a—large “white 
siucer. A plant of this, growing, near a 
Clematis in one of the beds here attached 
itself to the latter, appearing among. the 
Clematis growth 5 feet high and fiowering all 
the Way. Strong plants send their trailing 
flower-growths too far afield to admit of its 
being used as an edging plant, except where 
allowed to fall over a low wall, when:iis full 
beauty is brought into view. 


Q. specrosa is another handsome piant of 
perennial duration. The numerous flowery, 
at first pure white, changing to a delicate 
rose, are freely born? on erect wiry stems 
each about 14 inches high. When at its bes? 
there are few, if any, more effective plants 
grown. It comes from North America and is 
at its best in well-drained sandy loam, where 
the roots may ramble freely and where there 
is no fear of it becoming waterlogged. . This 
Evening Primrose spreads by means of under- 
ground suckers. The best method of increase 
is by cuttings or division of the roots. The 
flowers of this and its varieties are open all 
day. 


(5. SPECIOSA VAR. ROSEA is a hbeautiful 
variety and forms a procumbent mass of wiry 


srowth teeming with bright rose-pink flowers 


for months in succession. Being so fragile, 
this plent used as a groundwork to beds of 
Roses and Lilies does not injure them in any 
way. Cuttings should be taken each year for 
safety. If these are put out in May they 
flower the whole summer. ‘The delicate 
flowers, each 24 inches across, are.bright rose 
with darker lines, and begin to appear almost 
immediately the plants are put out. 


G5.  BRACHYCARPA.—This “new Mexican 
species I have grown for the first time this 
year, the seeds of my earliest plants having 
been sown in gentle warmth in March and 
planted out in May. Having seed to spare 
some was scattered broadcast in various posi- 
tions. A small percentage came up and has 
flowered freely, but much later than those 
raised in warmth. This is a distinct plant, 
forming a rounded, tuft- of. herring-bone 
leaves and bearing quantities of large yellow 
flowers, each 4 inches in diameter. It is no 
unusual thing for as many as a dozen bloom: 
to be fully open on a single plant at one time. 
It is marvellous the number of blooms pro- 
duced -by a. single plant in.one ~season. 
Although oceasionally descri bed as not pro- 
ducing running stems, it does so here, gener- 
ally about three in number, after the style of 
Qs. taraxicifolia, but not so long as in the 
latter kind. A’ very distinct and pretty fca- 
ture of this plant is the way the seed- -pods, 
aliundantly produced, are built up round the 
heart of the plant, so compactly as to re- 
semble a Fir cone. For .roeck garden or 
flower border we have in this species a plant 
of merit and evyer-blooming quality. 


8. OvaATA. a’ dwarf species from~ the 
Western States, is said to be a valuable 
plant bearing golden-yellow flowers. My only 


specimen of this was.always poor, and suc- 
cumbed during the past winter. 


Gi. MARGINATA (the Stemless Evening 
Primrose) is a Bee hardy . dwarf 
perennial with crinkled or jagged leaves. It 
grows from 6 inches to i inches in height 
and produces its handsome, fragrant, white, 
saucer-shaped flowers, each from 4 inches to 
5 inches in diameter, from May onwards. The 
colour changes slowly to pale rose as the 
blossoms age. As evening approaches these 
appear conspicuously from among the jagged 
leaves, lasting in beauty the whole night long, 
the same flower opening and closing twice or 
three times in succession. Cuttings strike 
readily, or it may be increased by means of 
suckers. One of the best. of this genus. 


CH. GLauca (Grey-leaved Byening Prim- 
rose).—Native of the woods of Virginia. and 
Georgia and of the easiest possible culture, 
this handsome -sub-shrubby plant produces 
masses of yeHNow flowers in the wildest pro- 
fusion throughout the summer. It is a most 
effective kind for grouping in open, airy 
spaces where the bushy plants, crowded with 
bright flowers, are brought well into view. 

(i. GLAUCA FRAseRT is eyen a finer plant, 
with rich, striking, golden-yellow flowers, 
the back of the petals reddish-brown. 


Gh. FRUTICOSA (Sundrops).—This, growing 
about 2 feet in height, produces an abundance 
of showy yellow blossoms during the greater 
part of the summer, and is an excellent kind 
for grouping in the foreground of shrubs. Of 
ihis there are several varieties, including the 
delightful &. fruticosa var. riparia, a gem 
for edgings or pockets on the rock garden. 

tarely more than a foot high, yet-always in 

bloom, the slender stems, drooping gracefully 
are terminated by the pretty flowers. In- 
creased by division of the roots. 


&. Howarpr.—This is a-rare. and ex- 
tremely handsome dwarf species from 
Colorado and produces tufts of prostrate 
leaves. The beautiful and delicately-scented 
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flowers, each from 3 inches to 4 inches across, 
are rich yellow, changing with age to orange- 
red. Increased by underground suckers and 
cuttings. 

GS. LaMARCKIANA.—A noble plant, often 
m5 feet high or more and of the greatest yalue 
in gafdens, 
where many plants-could not live. - Hspecially 
desirable is this for associating with TFox- 
gloves, Mulleins, and Sweet Williams in the 
wild garden, or, indeed, any oben spaces 
available where masses of glowing rich colour 
are sought. It is a native of mountains and 
prairies, and seeds itself freely when once 
established, the seedling plants: forming flat 
rosettes close to the ground and*from which, 
ig the warm’ days approach, robust, stately 
heads of handsome fragrant yellow flowers, 


flourishing often in positions — 

















each 3 inches in diameter, appear throughout = 


the season. It is said to be a variety of. the 
common Hyvening Primrose (G2. biennis), but 
distinet and superior in all its Farts from a 
garden point of view. 

Us, ODORATA GRANDIPLORA, fromm South 
America, has long, narrow leaves and grows. 
from 38 feet to 4 fect high after the manner of 
‘ds. biennis, but a more. decorative plant. 
Sceds-of this seattered breadeast in April 
develop into vigorous plants and bloom with_ 
the greatest profusion, the yellow, fragrant 
flowers, orange at the base, being each — 
2-inches across and clustered all along the 
tall, slender. spikes after. the manner of 
Lamarek’s Evening Primrose. 
sidered half-hardy, 
handsome plant to survive the-winter un- 


protect ed. =| 


8. eVIMINEA isa somewhat similar plant to 
the above in habit, but not so effective in 
bloom, the flowers being smaller and less 
attractive. De : 

(5. CAMPYLOCARPA GRANDIFLORA.-Lhis is 
a very distinct plant after the style of Qi. 
odorata, but of little value for the garden. 
The flower-stems and base of leaves are of a 
reddish-purple colour, this and the delicious 
fragrance of its small orange flowers, each 
14 inches across, being its only attraction. 


(8. TETRAPTERA is a distinct and useful | 


low-growing plant “which “does very well 
treated as an annual, merely scattering the 
seeds where the plants are intended to bloom. 
Jt forms a bushy plant about 14 inches high, 
producing quantities of pure White, rathe> 
thin flowers, each 8 inches across, whiclr 
never appear before sundown and are closed 
again by sunrise. There is, lioweyer, an at- 
traction about this plant even when not in- 
bloom on account of the deep lustrous green. 
of its pretty crinkled leaves. 


Gh. ROSEA MEXICANA is a very dwarf an:l 


pretty species with, charming little clear rose-_ 


pink flowers, each not more than an. inch 
ACTrOSS; 
brightness of its flowers this prostrate little 
plant would be passed unnoticed. It is suit- 


able for the rock garden or edges of raised 


beds. Another: interesting feature is the 
handsome erimson-purple tints developed by 
its Jeaves in autumn, also its habit of 
scattering the seed, the open vessels later 
taking on the same delightful colour as the | 
leaves. E 

sh. -PUMILA 


exceeding 6 inches in. height. 
yellow. flowers, each about the size of a six= 
penny piece, are, however, freely borne, and 
if used in sufficient quantity, little groups, or 
edgings, are not unattractive. Perhaps the | 
most suitable place for this dwarf plant ‘S| 
the rock garden, where it continues to yield 
a succession of bloom throughout the summer 
and autumn. Of perennial duration, it 4 
neither difficult to grow nor increase. 


HE. MARKHAM. © 
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It is only con-~ 
but I have known this _ 


indeed, were it not for the unusual 


(Rock Evening Primrose).— 
This bears the smallest flowers of the whol 
genus, the growth and flower-spikes rarely | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


The Annual Chrysanthemums. 


Amona@ dhe showy and easily-grown annuals 
{he several species of the annual Chrysan- 
themums, ‘with their cross-bred forms and 
varieties are worthy of notice. So useful, 
and, indeed, valuable are they, that beds of 
them might well occupy the most prominent 
positions in -the garden. Sunny borders or 
beds can scarcely be better occupied during 
the summer months, while the herbaceous 
border, or the shrubbery border, when 
the latter is not too shaded, may each 
have its complement of such good things 
as these Chrysanthemums. All the varie- 
ties may be “sown in the open ground 
in Mareh or April, and in favoured localities 


seeds may be sown again in autumn for pro- - 


ducing the eartiest display in the spring gar- 
den and in other ways: Some kinds, the 





Varreties+—The following are the most im- 
portant members of this family :— 

C. CARINATUM (syn. C. tricolor).—A species 
belonging to North Africa, and growing about 
15 inches in height, is a very beautiful, yet 
variable, plaint, and there are many varieties 
of it. The most distinct are ©: ¢ album, 
white ; C. ¢ atrococcineum, rich scarlet : C. ec. 
Burridgeanum, a very showy tricolor flower; 
here figured, the blossoms banded with white, 
crimson, and yellow. 

C. coronartuM.—The varielies of this set 
constitute a very beautiful race, being vigor- 
ous in growth, free flowering, hardy, and de- 
sirable as garden plants in town or country. 
The flowers, moreover, are of much value in 
the cut state. By-no means the Jeast of the 
many good attributes of this group is their 


Chrysanthemum carinatum var. Burridgeanum. 


varieties of C. coronarium more particularly, 
possess considerable merit when grown in 
pots, and the sturdy bushes of some 15 inches 
in height are very attractive when in. full 
bloom. The cultivation of the plants is very 
Simple; but it is well to bear in mind that 
very rich soils only tend to grossness of 
growth with, as a rule, a considerable loss 
of flowers, and for this reason no manure 
meed be added to soil that is well dug and in 
good condition. The plants, too, are in- 
Vatiably a suecess in poor and stony soils, 
and those readers of GAarpeNING having such 
Soils should remember these showy subjects; 
In those instances where it is desired to fill 
a bed when the spring bulbs have finished 
their flowering, some seedlings may be raised 
thinly ina reserve plot of ground, and trans- 


‘planted to the positions in which they have 


to flower later on. The pants should be 
Placed ahout.9 inches apart. : 


value when grown in pots, and in the early 
monihs of the year the plants find a ready 
sale in the leading markets. The plants vary 
from 1 foot to 8 feet high, and there are per- 
feetly double forms and others that have 
quite single flowers. The double white and 
double. yellow-flowered varieties are, we 
think, the best. 


The Kaffir Lily 
(SCHIZOSTYLIS COCOINEA), 
Oné Of the brightest outdoor plants at this 


Season is the Kaflir Lily, figured on page 629. 


For many years after its introduction, in 
IS64, if was regarded more as a plant for the 
greenhouse than for the open ground. Stiil, 
time bas proved that glass protection is by 
no means necessary to its well-doing, .as it 
Will succeed perfectly out of doors. Prue, it 
cannot be regarded as hardy in all purts of 
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the country and under all conditions, buf. 
given a good position ina sunny, well-drained 
border it will supply a wealth of colour at a 
time when it is much appreciated. A border 
in front of a greenhouse is a very desirable 
spot for it. It will succeed in a fairly open, 
sandy loam, with the addition of some leaf- 
mould and well-decayed manure. When it is 
desired to increase it this should be done in 
the spring, lifting the clumps, dividing them 
into pieces containing five or six crowns, and 
replanting them about 9 inches apart. They 
should be freely watered during the summer, 
and established chimps are greatly benefited 
by occasional doses of liquid-manure at that 
season. Apart from their value fn the out- 
door garden the flowers furnish (if the plants 
are grown in pots) an effective feature in the 
sreenhouse, while they also last well when 
cut. 

We Jately saw this flowering freely at the 
base of a wall facing south in a Sussex gar- 
den. They had been in the same position for 
jnany years and had increased freely. 

—— This autumn-flowering bulbous plant 
is very fine this year. The spikes of crimson 
flowers are each about 2 feet in height,. the 
blooms, disposed alone the stem after the 
manner of the Sword Lilies (Gladioli), are 
plentiful and bright. The WKaflir Lily enjoys 
plenty of moisture at the roots, and where 
this is provided and slight protection given 
during severe weather this plant is seen at 
its best. It is flowering freely with me on a 
sunny, sheltered border, and I recently came 
across a nice group in full bloom which was 
growing in a moist, open position where 
the plants had been for years. The spikes 
of bright flowers are very useful for cutting. 
-—l), M., Sussex. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lobelia Tupa.—That was a very timely note 
which appeared in GARDENING (page 612) 
concerning the very beautiful Lobelia Tupa, 
and interested me very much, as doubtless it 
did other lovers of hardy flowering plants. 
When one thinks of these attractive-sub- 
jects one is apt to regard eardinalis as 
the variety above all worth growing, but in 
the less known I. Tupa we have one of 
sterling merit, and which stands by itself in 
point of beauty. As has been rightly pointed 
out, it “‘ may suffer during a very cold winter 
in a damp and retentive soil."*. In faet, dam}: 
is its chief enemy, not so much frost, and 
provided it can be given a somewhat sheltered 
and well-drained border it. will generally go 
through a winter with little or no harm. I 
differs from other members of this family in 
respect to growth, in that each shoot stands 
out, almost elear of the others, giving one 
the impression that some attempt had been 
made at training, but this is not so, as it is 
one of its distinctive features. The descrip- 
tion of the flowers as rich crimson in colour 
is, perhaps, nesr the mark, although to me 
it would be more correct to designate them 
Aas a reddish-mulberry. The folinge, too, is 
very distinct and handsome, the leaves being 
covered with down. I do not know whether 
it flourishes better in gardens near the coast: 
certainly I have neyer seen more beautiful 
specimens than those on the elevated—and 
obviously well-drained—beds in that well- 
kept and at all seasons interesting rock gar- 
den in the Happy Valley at Llandudno. 
When I was there early in September this 
plant was at its best, and came in for a good 
deal of attention from visitors.—LranurRst. 





If you like this copy of 
‘Gardening illustrated,” 
please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 

send them each a copy. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Late Hamburghs and Muscats now ripe 
will require great care to keep them in good 
condition if they are to be allowed to hang 
for some time longer. — The temperature in 
both cases should be kept about 55 degs., with 
the aid of just sufficient fire-heat to prevent 
the atmosphere becoming stagnant, ventila- 
tion being afforded in accordance with 
weather conditions. As too much fire-heat 
will cause*the Hamburghs to lose colour and 
Museats to shrivel, the extreme in this direc- 
tion must be equally guarded against. It will 
save much trouble, where facilities exist for 
so doing, to take advantage of bright weather 
to cut and bottle them, as there is then no 
risk of admitting damp air while the bottling 
is going forward, while if any water is spilt 
it will quickly dry up. The 

Latest keeping Grapes, though fully 
coloured, will require a little more time to 
become properly matured, or to possess suf- 
ficient sugar to warrant their keeping as long 
as tmaay be required. Although fire-heat is 
essential to accomplish this, an excess must 
be guarded against or the objective may be 
gained with loss of colour, and, more likely 
than not, shrivelling of the skins. When on 
testing the flavour of a few berries it is found 
that they are fully matured it will be wise to 
cut and bottle them at once, and so ayoid the 
further expenditure of fire-heat.: The Vines, 
both in this and the two previous Cases, can 
then be half pruned and the houses fully 
ventilated, which will not only give them a 


long season of rest but allow of the wood - 


and buds ripening more perfectly than is the 
case while the fruit is still hanging and the 
Vines subject to a certain degree of excite- 
ment-.as a result of the employment of arti- 
ficial warmth. 

Kitchen Garden.—Where the demand is 
great another good breadth of Cabbages for 
spring cutting should be planted. These will 
turn’ in and form: a succession to those 
planted some few weeks ago. Keep the hoe 
going amongst the latter until they are of a 
size to allow for moulding being done, which 
both acts as a protection and steadies the 
stems in exposed situations. 

Asparagus tops now being mature may be 
cut to within a few inches of.the surface, 
taking care while doing so not to shake off 
the ripe berries on to the bed. Then carefully 
hoe the surface and draw off the loose soil 
and weeds into the alleys for digging in after 
the beds have been manured. Use the best 
manure obtainable, and spread it 2 inches to 


3 inches thick all over the surface of the 
beds. Hoe the soil and hand-weed autumn- 


sown Onions in dry weather. The plot on 
which they are to be grown next season may 
be manured at any convenient time and then 
dug, casting the soil up roughly so that it may 
become sweetened by free exposure. A 
dressing of lime applied to the surface in the 
first or second months of the year will prove 
beneficial in cases where none has been 
afforded for several seasons past. Proceed 
with the clearing and manuring of vacant 
plots, cutting off the old leaves from the 
stems of Broccoli, ete., for digging in, and 
eking out the supply of manure. Where 
Wall fruits are grown extensively a start 
may now be made with the pruning, train- 
ing, nailing, or tying, as the case may be, of 
Morello Cherries, as being grown generally 
on walls having a cold aspect, the work can 
then be done before there is a likelihood of 
severe weather setting in. In some instances 
it is advisable to entirely detach the trees 
from the wall after pruning is finished and to 
give the face of the latter a good cleaning 
with a bass broom. ARE... 


Midland Counties. 


Trees in pots with ripened wood that are 
intended for furnishing the orchard-house 
after the Chrysanthemums are over will with: 
stand any reasonable amount of frost so long 
as they remain dormant and the pots are 
plunged to their rims in leaves or ashes to 
prevent their being broken by frost. Birds 
must be kept off the trees, if necessary, by 
netting. Now is a good time to pot young 
trees which were root-pruned last autumn, 
pinched, and specially prepared for potting. 
Select pots varying from 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter, according to the size of the 
trees. All stone fruits, also Pears and 
Apples, require a fairly strong loam contain- 
ing plenty of burnt earth, lime-rubble, bone- 
meal, and a little soot in preference to animal 
manure of any kind. The soil ean scarcely 
be made too firm. Water the roots copiously 
before plunging the plants in the open. It is 
important that the ground upon which the 
pots are stood should be firm and impervious 
to, worms, and the position. should be pro- 
tected from north and east winds. lefore 
the trees are placed in the house wash each 
pot thoroughly and give the trees a dressing 
of Gishurst compound, using 1 oz. to 1 gallon 
of water. Place the trees in~position with 
the heads well up to the glass. The trees 
will need but very little pruning; the leading 
shoots and others that are very strong may 
he shortened to triple buds. When this work 
is finished keep the house very cool and airy, 
except in exceptionally severe weather until 
forcing is commenced. 


Roses.—The present is the most suitable 
time for planting Roses. In many cases 
people retain beds of Roses in which the plants 
are not only worn out, but representative of 
inferior varieties. . Such beds should be 
renovated entirely and» better varieties 
planted. For general cultivation in beds the 
Hybrid -Teas will be found the best. Though 
there are numerous methods of forming Rose 
gardens, the system of planting moderately- 
sized beds with one variety and larger beds 
with not more than three varieties has much 
to recommend it. To obtain the best results 
it is essential that the soil be thoroughly well 
prepared. If this is well carried out in the 
first place the life of the plants will be greatly 
prolonged, and excellent results may be ex- 
pected for some considerable time. Roses 
ike a rich and fairly heavy loam. I do not 
agree with draining the beds except where 
absolutely necessary, as generally Roses 
suffer more from want of moisture at the 
roots than from an excess of it, but if natural 
drainage is entirely lacking, and the subsoil 
is clay, it -will be necessary to provide 
moderate drainage. 


Rhubarb.—Owing to the scarcity of Apples 
Rhubarb will be in demand early in the New 
Year; consequently, steps should be taken to 
force larger quantities than usual. An -im- 
portant point in relation to early forcing is 
to lift the roots and leave them exposed. for 
ten days or a fortnight before placing them 
in heat, when it will be found that the crowns 
will break into growth much more readily 
and the preduce will be finer. Suitable varic- 
ties should be selected for forcing. For the 
earliest supplies I prefer Daw’s Champion 
and Royal Albert, both excellent varieties for 
the purpose. The warmer end of the Mush- 
room-house is an ideal place for. forcing 
Rhubarb, but. almost any warm. place from 
which light is excluded is suitable. After 
forcing, if treated with care the roots may 
he divided into single crowns and planted it 
rich, deeply-dug ground. 

Bee\s. G; 
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Scotland. 


Globe Artichokes.—lf it is intended to in- 
crease the plantation or to fill up accidental 
blanks planting should not be any longer 
delayed. Choose good, strong offsets, cut 
these cleanly from the parent plant with a 
sharp spade and. plant without delay. After- 
wards give a good mulching’ of the best 
manure available both to the newly-planted 
pieces and to the older stools. In the case 
of the latter all dead or withered leaves and 
old flower-stems should be removed. 

Stove.—The coal strike, while it lasted, 
Was rather unsettling in respect of heat- 
stove and,- indeed, ~ glasshouses 
generally. However, it behoves those in 
charge to be as careful with fuel as possible, 
and if a general collection of stove plants is 
erown most of these will do fairly well with 
a night temperature of 60 degs. Anything 
higher will inevitably make an inroad which 
it may not be possible to replace in the stock 
of coalorof coke. Caladiums may now be per- 
mitted to ripen off. Withhold water gradu- 
ally, and when the leaves die down the pots 
may be laid on their sides under the staging 
of the house in which the plants were grown. 
Some growers of Caladiums: prefer to shake 





out the corms when these have ripened.and- 


store in sand’ but in such cases the corms 
should not be stored in too low a temperature. 
Achimenes, when they cease to be effective, 
may be dealt with in precisely a similar way. 
Gesneras from a late-potted batch will now 
be coming into bloom, and such are useful at 
this time. A low-roofed house which can be 
kept fairly moist and warm suits Gesneras. 
Cypripediums are useful now, and will con- 
tinue effective until the turn of the year. 
Asparagus for forcing.—It is doubtful if 
circumstances will permit of much forcing, 
but Asparagus can be done quite.well on hof- 
beds where the necessary amount of ferment- 
ing materials can be found. I have forced it 
very successfully in long, shallow boxes en 
the pipes of a stove or other house, and in 
sucha position the ‘‘ Grass’? is produced very 
quickly, and quick growth means tender pro- 
duce. In forcing Asparagus, as in forcing 
other things, the chief requisite is strong, 
well-developed crowns. Well-grown plants 
four years old give very good heads and 
quickly respond to the application .of heat. 


Strawberry beds.—Strawberry plantations 
ought now to be freed from weeds previous to 
the application of a top-dressing of manure 
between the lines. Should the weeds be. of 
such a minute nature that they cannot be 
dealt with by the hoe and the rake no harm 
will follow if they are carefully forked down. 
In that case the soil must be permitted to 
settle before the manure is wheeled among 
the plants. : cA 


Bulbs.—A few potfuls each of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Paper-white Narcissi may now be 
removed from plunging bed or cold frame and 
introduced to a house in whieh a moderate” 
but regular heat is maintained. This will 
hasten blooming, which may be expected in a 














month’s time, more or less, according to the | 


temperature provided. 

General Notes.—The foliage of Seakale and 
that of Rhubarb still remains perfectly green, 
and some time must be permitted to elapse 
before either of these is ready for foreing.— 

30th must be given a period of rest, and 
nothing is gained by endeavouring to force” 


any plants before they are ready for forcing. | 


Rest and exposure are parts of the needful 
preparation, <A beginning may now be made— 
in earnest with such trenching as may be in> 
view. Garden rubbish of most kinds can ad- 


vantageously be disposed of by burying as the | 


trenching goes on. The increasing searcity 
and dearness of organie manure are teaching 
most of us to make as much use as possible: 
of garden refuse. W. McGurroc. ~ 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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is prepared. 


of the finest quality ingr 











IGLASS 


21toz. Sheet Glass. 


qf 1itx 12, 16 x 12, 20x 12, 16x 14, 18x 14, 20x14, 18 x 16, 

20 x 16, 22 x 16, 24 x 16, 20 x 18, 22x 18, 24 x 18, 

| {nm 100ft. cases at 60/- each, or 200ft. cases at 115/= each. 

F Full size stock sheets at 

130/- per case of 200ft. of 210z., or ditto 300ft. of 150% 
Limited quantity at above prices, which are absurdly low. 

Works have just raised their prices. We have just 

reduced ours. IT CANNOT LAST. 


N EWTO 20/3, Charles Street, 
: j E.C. 1, London, 


RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
vs CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 

also POLES. 
Rethatching and repair work given special attention. 


_INMANS & GO., Royal Rustio Works, Stretford. 












You can have no better 
Sauce for a boiled or steamed 
2 pudding; and BIRD’S, so 
oe : cream-like and exquisite in 
a flavor, is made in a moment. 


Wo 


Owes its superiority to the rare good quality of its 
ingredients, and to distinct methods of manufacture, 
It should be a mother’s care to see that she really gets Bird’s 


Custard. Millions of mothers take this care each week, knowing 
that BIRD’S adds 25% nutriment to the milk with which it 


Sof Responsibility for Purity. 


We take this upon ourselves. We guarantee that 
BIRD'S is “‘the Pure Custard,”’ and we make it only 
edients that money can buy. 
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my plate’s 
empty!” 


There’s no pudding © 
left on the plate when 
it is served with Bird’s 
Custard as hot sauce. 
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AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops, 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 561b.44s.; 1 cwt., 6s ; 2cwt., 
11s. ; 4cwt:, 203s. ; 6cwt., 27s. 6d. ; 10cwt., 45s. ; 1ton, 80s, 
CAKRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 61. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL'S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


VAPORITE ~=!8%- 


all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lr? 79.QUEEN VicToRIA St LONDON 



















JUST THE THING YOU WANT! 


“Wot-Ho’ Domestic Scale 


Invaluable to every Gardener. 
A ready means of woaighing in every home. 
Will stand hard usage. 





British Made in Bright Aluminium. 
Weighs up to 20 lbs. by ounces 


OLO MiLt worKs 


oe 


6 inch Glass-Covered Dial. 


NOT CLUMSY. ACCURATE. NO WEICHTS TO LOSE. 


It is always clean, it takes up little space, and will be sent 
to you securely packed and post free for 1Ss. Gd. by 


DEPT. Q, OLD MILL WORKS, 
DYKE ROAD DRIVE, BRIGHTON, 


who will return your money if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. 


PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRON, AND WOODEN 


BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Superior Quality. Tenants’ Fixtures. 
= Best Material 
= P throughout only 
—= 7 used, 
@4 - Workmanship, 
; Prompt delivery, 
and Best Value 





obtainable 
Cuaranteed. 
Inspection 
Invited. 
Illustrated List Post Free, 
Bungalows complete from .. S £59 10 0 
Entertainment Rooms ” Ss és 80 0 0 
Oamping Huts te. ao 2812 6 
Studios * Ar Fr 2312 6 
Garages i re oe 2615 0 
Sports Pavilions cr oe ae 37 15 0 
Army Type Huts = ts zm 58 0 0 
Open Air Shelters a e a 13 5 0 
Motor Cycle Houses a “6 Sc 1017 6 
Stable and Coach House > a 38 0 0 
Loose Boxes o 21 0 0 
Garden Shelters * 7 = So y ye |) 
Wooden Buildings 5 as a: 710 0 
Potting Shedsand Workshops ,, ue 12 00 


Cc. ALBERT & co., 1.7D., 
181, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 2. 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
"Carriage Paid” quotation, or write for 
Price List—F REE. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Roya! Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 











HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Writefor prices. Mentien paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before despatch. 
. B BINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants 
ite Pee LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E,O. : 


85 Years’ Advertiser inGARDENING ILLUATRATED 








Mention ‘‘Gardening Illustrated.” 
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CHRYSANTHENUMS. 


Damping in Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM blooms are subject to damp- 
ing, more in some seasons and in some dis- 
tricts than others. During the past week I 
looked over the collections of several good 
erowers, and with but one exception the 
opinion seems to be that the present season 
will see more of the evil than usual unless 
extra care is taken. The foundation for this 
rests on the bad season, the wood, through 
lack of sunshine, not being so ripe as usual. 
Given fair treatment - damping is rarely 
noticeable in the blooms of decorative varic- 
ties. Asa rule, the lower florets of the white 
sud dark varieties are attacked first, and 4 
have seen it settle on them as they open just 
as freely as when they are approaching their 
pest. An authority on the matter attributes 
it to the widespread fungus, Bot rytis cinerea, 
the spores of which can only germinate in a 
moist atmosphere. In any case a glance at an 
affected bloom is sufficient for the grower to 
realise that a combination of cold and damp- 
pess is responsible; therefore the aim should 
be to reverse this order as far as possible. 
Where the plants are stood ona damp bottom, 
water-absorbing materials, such as quick 
lime or dry woot-ashes, should be spread for 
the pots to stand on, as nothing is more in 
favour of the disease than rising moisture. 
Too close grouping must also be guarded 
against. Water should be given sparingly 
and always in the morning, and nitrogenous 
manures should be avoided. Fireheat is the 
chief drying power, and when accompanied 
by judicious ventilation, dampness receives 
but little encouragement. A suitable night 
temperature for large blooms just opening is 
55 degs., and while up to 60 degs. during the 
day may be beneficial, provided the ventila- 
tors are in use, it is necessary to maintain the 
temperature as even as possible. In order to 
prevent. moisture accumulating in the atmo- 
sphere allow a chink of air on the top ventila- 
tors at_all times when there is no fog, but be 
guided by the conditions in the open as to the 
use of the side lights.. The aim is to keep 
the air constantly changing, but. without 
creating draughts. ‘Tissue paper suspended 
above the blooms during the night, and 
éspecially in foggy weather, does much to keep 
them dry and clean, Immediately a bloom is 
attacked remove the affected parts and keep 
ihe roots on the dry side. In low houses 
there is always a difficulty in keeping the 
blooms far enough away from the glass, and, 
in such, the necessity for the paper protection 
and top ventilation is vital to the production 
of well-finished blooms. Despite ideal houses 
and treatment after housing damping very 
often appears. Mention has already been 
made of one cause, but there is yet another 
which, by reason of its effect on the plants, 
renders them liable to attack. I refer to 
OVER-FEEDING. In a tropical suminer 
Chrysanthemums may be given a very rich 
diet all through, and the blooms may finish 
perfectly, but in a dull, cold one it makes 
growth so Juxuriant that it fails to ripen as 
fast as it is made, with the result that in 
Inany cases the stem is quite soft for several 
inches below the bud, and great care is needed 
to get these to finish well. There is a wide 
difference between strong woody stems and 
firm dark foliage, and those that are thick 
and pithy, and clothed with luxuriant leaves 
that turn at the edges with very little wind. 
The former indicate a substiantinl soil rather 
than a rich one, the latter the result of being 
too well done to. An excess of nitrogenous 
manures is invariably the cause, and the 
blooms on sueh plants are those which suffer 
from damping the most. Above I referred io 
a grower who saw no reason to anticipate 
more of the evil in question than usual. The 
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grounds for his opinion are the result of his 
own experiments which I have watched with 
interest, and they coincide with my own. 
Briefly, they ave as follows:—Grow the 
plants well throughout, but cool; mix lime: 
rubble freely with the compost at all stages, 
and pot firmly. Avoid the use of: raw 
chemicals, such as nitrate of soda, and depend 
for feeding on phosphatic chemicals, such as 
sulphate of potash, and a sownd, mixed ferti- 
liser by way of’a change occasionally. Ta 
addition, make up the compost in “advance, 
mixing bone-meal freely in with it, so that it 
will be available for the roots in summer 
when most required. In such ~soils hard, 
short-jointed growth follows, bearing blooms 
with little liability to damping. aes 





Royal Horticultural Society. 


NOVEMBER 2ND, 1920. 
THERE was. much to admire on the occasion 
of the fortnightly meeting held on this date 
at the Royal. Horticultural Hall, . Vincent 
Square, when, owing to the holding of the 
anuual exhibition of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society in conjunction with the above 
the available space was filled with exhibits of 
a high order of merit. It was unfortunate, 
however, that on an occasion of such joint 
importance the entire floor space was not 
available for its legitimate (i.e., primary) 
uses, the paraphernalia of a side show taking 
up much room, and by considerably restrict- 
ing space hindering the progress of horticul- 
ture. ~ It was due to the same cause, too, 
that the hall was crowded to excess. At 
times “movement was impossible, and it was 
with the greatest diffitulty that some of the 
exhibits were inspected or notes taken. To- 
day our remarks will be confined to the 


“usual fortnightly gathering. In a subsequent 


issue we shall refer to the Chrysanthemum 
Show. The more notable exhibits before the 
R.H.S. were. the Orchids, Carnations, and 
Cyclamens, the Gold Medal collection of 
vegetables staged by Messrs. Barr and Sons 
being something apart. Novelties were not 
numerous, though some choice Orchids and 
fruiting shrubs gained recognition. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The first-named found but a solitary repre- 
sentative in Mr. J. J. Kettle’s new perpetual- 
fruiting Raspberry Lloyd George, the many 
cut branches shown~ ‘still bearing fruits in 
various stages of ripening, some fully ripe 
and fit for dessert. The yariety gives every 
indication of high merit. 

The collection of vegetables from Messrs. 
Zarr and Sons; Covent Garden, and which 
deservedly gained a Gold Medal, comprised, 
roughly, about ninety dishes, representative 
of all that is best and most useful in high- 
Class vegetuble produce. The background of 
Leeks, Celery, Cauliflowers, Savoys, Kohl 
Rabi, Brussels Sprouts (plants), with Sea- 
kale-and Chilian Red Beet was very effective, 
their excellence. noteworthy. Of ~ these, 
Prizetaker and Giant White Leeks, Champion 
Solid White, Solid Pink, and Pall Red Celery, 
Standard Sprouts (the plants crowded with 
firm buttons), and the Caulifiowers Autumn 
Giant and Mammoth were all in imposing 
groups. Vegetable Marrows in yariety, 
Cucumbers King George and Improved Tele- 
graph, Onion Froxfield, Tomato ~Searlet 
Beauty, Pea Gladstone, and many varieties 
of Potatoes were also included. “Colour effect 
was contributed by not a few subjects—e.g., 
Tomatoes (red and yellow), also Peach Blow, 
Purple Egg Fruit (Aubergines), and Barr's 
Flat Red Turnip, Capsicums (red and yellow 
fruited)” in culled fruits and growing 
examples imparting their quota to a dis- 
tinctly ornamental whole. The staging was 
admirable, every group and dish playing its 
part well. ; 


‘ 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Ly far the most important item in this see- 
tion was the table of Cyclamens from Mr. A. 
Shambrook (gardener to Lady Ann, West 
Parkfield, Derby), the handsome specimens 
ofa foot high, and of greater diameter, num- 
bering about sixty. Vigorous and well- 
flowered, not a few of the plants. carrying 





She i 6h petal 


from . thirty to three dozen fully-expanded — 


blooms, the group was a great attraction, a 
distinct. credit to the skill of the cultivator. 
White, salmon, and red and scarlet shades 
were noted, the strain being of the giant 
order. The plants were from seeds sown in 
early August last year. Carnations from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothersy Hayward’s Heath, 
were very good, their new and brilliant 
scarlet Edward “Allwcod, a novelty reserved 


for 1921, and Wivelsfield Apricot particularly, — 


though the new market pink-flowered sort, 
Mrs. Walter Hemus, arranged bank fashion 
across one end of the group, told more 


effectively than all. And it is a great Carna-_ | 


tion to boot. Messrs.-Stuart Low and Co., 


Enfield, also Showed some good Carnations, — 
Brilliant, Lord Lambourne (of rich searlet 


colour), Mrs. T. Ives and Lady Inyerforth- 
(pink), and Mrs. R. Garrish (apricot)~ being 
some. White Pearl, too, was in fine form, 
and among whites the best thing for many-¢ 
day. 

HARDY-PLANTS. 

Here, probably the best thing was Messrs. 
Allwood’s new race of Allwoodi Pinks, inv 
capital condition, and still going strong after 
being subjected to 7 degs. of frost. The 
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flowers were all culled from the open, the. 


plenitude of buds demonstrating their poten-_ 


tialities where protection could be given. Mr. 
J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Dorset,. showed 
his new Violet, Mrs. David Lloyd George, 


well, a score of vases full of flowers and | 


fragrance appealing to all. 
had the charming Diapensia lapponica 
asiatica, Oxalis lobata, Gentiana sino-ornata, 
Desfontainea spinosa, and Camellia Sasanqua’ 


Mr. G. Reuthe | 


among many things, the majority being im} 


flower. Cotoneaster frigida Vicaryi, freely 


~fruited, and of more [brilliant scarlet than 


the type, and C. salicifolia flocecosa, an ornas | 


mental form alkied to C. Henryana, each ree 


eeived an Award of Merit. These were shown | 


by Mr. E. Beckett (gardener to Hon, Vieary 
Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree). ; 
ORCHIDS. - 

Sir Jeremiah Colman Bart., Reigate (Mr. 
W. Collier, gardener), . contributed hand- 
somely of these, Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums in variety, and Dendrobium} 
Phalenopsis, also in variety, being noted | 
among many others. Messrs. Charlesworth | 


cand Co.; Hayward’s Heath, and Messrs. Low) 


and Co., Enfield, also staged choice collec. | 
tions. Of novelties certificated at this meet! 
ing, a Virst-class Certificate was. given to| 
Odontioda cardinalis, from Messrs. Charles-| 
worth and Co. This, so far.as size and form| 
are concerned, may be regarded as the finest. 
Odontioda yet raised. The sepals and petals} 
are what may be best described is scarlet) 
crimson, the tips and margins white shaded 
lilac. The lip has a chestnut-red blotch, thi 
tip being, white tinged with lilac.  Cattleya| 
MarteHa, from: Baron Bruno Schroeder, | 
Picotee (C. Hardyana x ©, Octavie Doin) (a 
charming hybrid having white petals with! 
mauve-chequered margins and rich crimson.) 
purplish lips), from-Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snares: 
brook,-and Brasso-Cattleya Mrs. Pitt, from) 
Mr. H. T. Pitt,*Stamford Hill, each- gained 
an Award of Merit. ‘That last-named is, 
virtually a. deep rosy-mauve, self-coloure¢, 
form. : =; | 
= : 

: 

t 








W. Herbert and Co., the old-established, 
garden supply house, of Hop Exchange, Lon| 
don, ask us to state that, in spité of damage 
sustained in- the reeent disastrous fire, they 
are able to carry on and execute all orders. | 
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BEES. 


Bees and the Weather. 


“Sr. Luke’s summer,” that is, the fine 
- weather which often comes round about St. 
Luke’s Day, October 18th, has this year been 
most kind. It has been sunny, warm, and 
rainless, and has, therefore, favoured farm- 
ing and gardening operations. To the bee- 
keeper, too, this spell of decent weather has 
come as a blessing after the distressingly bad 
summer. He has been able, with every con- 
fidence, to inspect his bees for the purpose of 
ascertaining their condition and the prospect 
of a safe wintering after the autumn feeding. 


| The last stock of six (bees are still scarce in 


my locality) which I myself examined on the 
afternoon of October 26th was found to be in 
a most satisfactory condition both as to num- 
bers and food. supply. The bees’ were well 
centred in the brood chamber, and it was a 
very Simple matter to make sure that the bee- 
passage sticks were in the best position, and 
_ to day some winter candy on these. It was 
full late to inspect, I admit, but inasmuch as 
the whole of October had been milder than 
usual the operation was not at all risky. Had 


_ the previous two or three weeks not been 


warm I should have done nothing but put the 
candy on. But in order to allay any linger- 
ing fears of the bee-owner, after the perilous 
‘spring and summer, I decided that to strip 
the quilt off and make a bold inspection 
would have no harmful result upon the bees. 
All top quilts were beautifully warm, and the 
“occupants of the hive were calm and sub- 
missive. I was also quiek and gentle in my 
“manipulation. I think, in the circumstances, 
no professional expert would question the 
-wisdom of my action. : ' 
Hive entrances may be opened now for the 
- winter to a width of from 4 inches to 6 inches. 
~The only fear the bee-keeper need have is 
‘from mice, but a low opening, and frequent 
: visits to the hives, will. prevent intrusion 
from these. Do nothing from now until the 
end of January which will in any way dis- 
“turb the bees. Should it be thought that dead 
_ bees are inside at the entrance, insert a piece 
of hooked wire and very gently scrape with it 
-to and fro and out. Stand on one side, not in 
front, of the hive when doing this, because 
the porter-bees have a habit of darting 
Straight out very sharply, and without warn- 
ing, just at the moment of inserting the wire. 
Teelve Ets 





if Increase in the Bee Yard. 


THE bee, being entirely a sociable insect, and 
having no possible meang of living apart from 
‘the colony, always increases under natural 
‘conditions by swarms, numbering many 
“thousand individuals, which emerge from the 
ehive and fly directly to their chosen abode. 
“This is a fact that- must be always taken into 
‘account when increasing the number of 
“Colonies of bees kept. We have seen be- 
‘ginners ruin a promising stock of bees by 
trying to work contrary to the Vays of 
Ra ture: with the result that the bees were so 
Weakened in numbers that they all died the 
“next winter. Every plan to increase must 
conform to the natural law of swarming, 
‘which is that the parent hive has suflicient 
‘bees to carry on the work, that the swarm 
has a right proportion of young and old bees, 
‘and that the-young brood, or bees in the larval 
‘form, are placed where they will be warmed 
and fed to prevent their being lost, for they 
are the bees of to-morrow. 

_ Where the beekeeper can be at hand, as in 
the case of a farmer whose work is at home, 
or a professional. beekeeper with only one 
Nard, it is possible that natural swarming 
May be the best method of increase. In this 
Case the swarm should be hived and placed 
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where the colony stood and the eolony re- 
moved to a new stand. If this is not done, 
the result will be that the hive from which 
the swarm emerged will swarm again, as soon 
as the first virgin queen comes out of her 
cell, about a week later, and sometimes even 
a third and: fourth swarm may come off at 
intervals of a few days. These swarms will 
probably be too weak to gather enough honey 
for winter, and will likely die before spring, 
while the old hive will have lost so many 
bees that it will gather next to nothing. By 
placing the swarm on the old stand all the 
older bees from the parent. colony return 
there and join the swarm, which is thus 
made strong enough to gather a good crop of 
honey. The colony that has been removed, 
on the other hand, has lost a good many bees 
by the return of the field workers, and will 
destroy. all the queen cells except the one 
necessary to requeen itself, so that there will 
be no after swarms. -It can then build up to 
winter prosperously. 

It is often, howeyer, impossible to watch 
the apiary for swarms. There are many bee- 
keepers who go out to work elsewhere during 
the day, or who do not feel that they can 
spare time to leave their work and start 
away to hive a Swarm, and the large bee- 
keepers have usually quite a number of out- 
yards, so that they cannot be at hand in all 
their yards to watch for natural swarming. 
In such cases We must make artificial in- 
crease, or else our swarms will fly to the 
woods, and the number of our colonies will 
decline each year instead of increasing. 

STARTING A HIVE oF BEES.—In order- to 
start a hive of bees it is necessary to have a 
queen bee with sufficient worker bees to feed 
and tend the young ones that will emerge 
from her eggs, and which in turn will raise 
another generation, so that the new colony 
may grow in numbers enough to have a large 
cluster in time for winter. We may even 
give the newcomer a start in life by giving 
some brood, as well as a queen and workers, 
provided always that there are enough bees 
present to give it adequate eare, for brood 
will chill and starve quickly unless there is 
plenty of bees present. We have also -to-ra- 
member that bees that have once “marked 
their Jocation,’? will always return to it, un- 
less carried several miles away, or. unless 
they swarm, so that if our new colony is to 
be placed near the one from which the bees 
are taken, it will have to be induced in 
some way to.aceept its new home. A queen 
bee is easily provided. There are -many 
dealers who make a profession of raising 
queen bees for sale, and the bee journals con- 
tain advertisements of queens for sale. If, 
however, the season is not too far advanced, 
a queen may be raised at home at the same 
time that the new colony is formed. The 
chief advantage of the purchased queen is 
the saving. of time, The following is tie 
actual-method whereby the foregoing princi- 
ples of management are translated into 
practice. The colonies are inspected once a 
week, and watched as the season goes on. 
Plenty of room is given for the storage of 
honey, and each week a close watch is kept 
for preparations towards Swarming. These 
will be found in the presence of queen cells, 
being long cells shaped like peanuts and built 
over worker or female larve. When these 
are found the colony is ready for treatment. 
The queen is found, and left with two franies 
of brood in the hive and the vacancies tilled 
with empty combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion. The combs. taken away are now freed 
of bees by shaking or brushing them in front 
of the hive. These frames of brood a re placed 
in a hive body and put above a second colony, 
with a ‘‘ queen exeluder’’ between. This 
latter is a piece of zinc perforated so that a 
queen cannot get through, although workers 
can. It prevents the queen of the second 
colony from aceess to the brood, but enables 
the workers to feed and tend the hatching 
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bees. The queen cells started for swarming 
will be continued, since the queen has no 
access to the brood, and in about ten days’ 
time they will be nea rly ready to hatch. 
There will be no very young bees to die from 
starvation and cold, and there wil be plenty 
of honey to give the new colony a start 
Therefore we can now divide up the brood. 

Suppose that six combs of brood were taken 
from the colony that was preparing to swarm. 
We can now make three new colonies. We 
take two frames of the mature brood, with at 
least one queen cell, or a purchased queen in 
a cage, and we then place these two combs in 
an empty hive, and we stuff the entrance full 
of Grass. By the time the Grass Withers and 
lets the bees out they will have forgotten their 
old home and will accept the new one The 
cell will have produced a virgin queen, which 
in about a week will fly and mate, or if a 
queen is bought the bees will release her from 
the cage in about three days. In either ease 
we shall have succeeded in getting a queen 
in a new hive, with enough bees to look after 
her, and with bees that haye accepted the new 
location. It is often well, when the colony 
has got a start, to help it with a frame of 
brood from another one, especially if the 
Season is advancing, and in case we make any 
increase very late, Say after August 1st, we 
always build it up to st rength immediately.— 
H. W. Sanpers in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of America, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 








Plants for tree-shaded south border 
(Hi F.).—=You say nothing of the width of 
the border, which is important. Galega as a 
background to Murillo Tulips would hardly 
do, since the Tulips would be over before the 
Galega would be halt grown. sJamboos, 
Ferns, Foxgiloves, Colummbines, and Canter- 
bury-Bells would all do in a shaded border, 
while Montbretias and Gladioli might also 
be introdnced for later flowering. If -by 
reason of the shade the soil conditions are 
cool, the Peach-leaved Campanulas (C, per- 
sicifolia ‘in variety) would be found to do 
well, also a variety of Lilies. For such. posi- 
tions many plants are well suited, though 
much depends-on soil and other things, of 
which you give us no information. 

Basic slag for Roses (Rose).—Yes ; you can 
safely apply basic slag to your Roses now, 
and farmyard manure and bone meal Inay be 
given in spring, in addition. It is the best 
plan. to dresg the soil in the Rose-beds with 
the baste slag at ithe rate of § ozs. per square 
yard, and hoe or fork it well in. If the Roses 
are isolated, give each plant about a. small 
handful, but let dt be well scattered about, 
not all immediately. near the stems of the 
plants. Basie slag is one of the best phos- 
phates one can apply to the coil where the 
latter is at all deficient of lime. Its value 
depends upon the fineness to which it is 
ground, so you must be careful to obtain jt 
from a reliable source. 

The Marguerite Daisy fly (J. A. R.).—Your 
Chrysanthemums have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Marguerite Daisy fly. The best 
way, if the plant has been severely attacked, 
is to cut off the leaves and burn them, or, if 
the attack has only just begun, to pinch the 
leaves where the grubs are. Syringing with 
an insecticide is of no use, as it cannot reach 
the grubs. If an insecticide were used early 
in the season, it might prevent the flies lay- 
ing their ege's. 

Lupins, tree pruning (1/. L. W.).—The Tree 
Lupin does. not object to pruning in the 
spring, but this must be done earefully, or a 
siiff appearance will result in the natural 
grace of the plant being lost. 
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Michaelmas Daisies failing (D. S.).—From 
what you say, we should imagine that the 
cause is due to dryness and poor soil. “We 
would advise you to thoroughly trench the 
ground, adding to it freely plenty of manure, 
and, if the Season is dry, mulching the ground 
and giving frequent soakings of water to 
wash the goodness of the mulch cown to the 
roots. 

FRUIT. 

Crapes shanking (J. NS. Furley).—There are 
symptoms of shanking in the bunch you send, 
and there. are many causes of this trouble, as 
the roots getting down into a bad subsoil, 
oyercropping, and destruction of the foliage 
bs insects. Any of these would cause shank- 
ing. In your case, the shanking is, we think, 
duc to overcropping, if one may judge by 
the bunch you send. We think your best 
Wan would be to ask some gardener in the 
neighbourhood to examine ‘them, and ‘then 
perhaps the cause may be found and a remedy 
applied. We should also advise you to pro- 
cure a copy of ‘* Vines and Vine Culture,”’ 
price 5s. 6d., from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton 
Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnins diseased (7’. W.).—The disease 
is caused by a fungus usually generated in 
the soil by too much wet or too rich dress- 
ings of manure. It is ‘well not to have Par- 
snip soil too highly manured. A very com- 
mon cause of the trouble is sowing seed on 
ground just recently dressed with manure. 
This should always be avoided, as it is best 
for Parsnips that they follow a crop pre- 
viously well manured. When the plants are 
well up aud have been thinned, it is a good 
plan to smother the ground with fresh-slaked 
lime and hoe it in, doing. that two-or three 
times during the ‘season. When Parsnips 
have suffered badly, the ground should be well 
dressed with gas-lime, at the rate of two 
bushels to three rods, letting it lie for a few 
weeks, and then digging it in. 

Diseased Celery (G. /’. S.).—Your Celery 
has been attacked by the fungus Septoria 
petroselini apii, which has spread rapidly 
during the last few years, and is most de- 
structive to Celery. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture as soon as you notice any signs of 
the disease may check it to a considerable 
extent, or spraying with sulphide of yotas- 
sium may also be useful. All affected plants 
should be dug up and burned, and none of 
the refuse from the affected plants should be 
dug in or put on the rubbish heap—all should 
be carefully collected and burned. Kindly 
send a speciment of a Brussels Sprout stem, 
and we will do our best to help you. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grave! tennis-court (O. A. &.).—Clear out 
the surface-soil over the space necessary for 
the tennis-court to a depth of, say, $ inches, 
and fill this up to a depth of 4 inches with 
course clinkers and rubble, and make all firm. 
On that place a thickness of 2 inches of ashes, 
and over all a thickness of good binding 
gravel. Roll frequently, especially when wet, 
and in time it will be quite firm and solid. A 
court made thus, more especially if it has 
been well drained, dries quickly, and may be 
used at any time when it does not rain or 
soon after rain has ceased to fall. 


: 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of plants.—/Friesham.—Impossible 
to name from such’a poor specimen as you 
send. ——- Carmichael Thomas. —YPernettya 
mucronata var. There are many varieties 
of this, the colour of the berries varying. 

Names of fruit._-A. W. ’.—1, Old Non- 
pareil ; 2,-Rymer. 


CARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





KrItu, LUxForD, AND Co., Harlow, Essex.— 
Chrysanthemums. and Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. E “ 

W. Warson anp Sons, Limitep, Killiney, Co. 
Dublin.—List of Pruit Trees ; List of Roses. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers ave inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules ; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addvessed to the FEpiror of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender ave vequired 
in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 
is sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. We 
should be giad if correspondents, when referring to 
any article or note that has appeared in the paper, 
would kindly give the date and the page of the 4ssU2 
in which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press»some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be veplied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
veply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —Al/ who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots ave useless:) Not 
move than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where. more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens cf fruits for naming, these in many Cases 
being unique and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varielies at a time. 








BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS.. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

Acronautics.—* The Institute of Trans- 
port ??3* * Night. Blying,’’: by, Major: Cecil 
Baker, D.¥F.C., A.F.C. ; and‘ Screw Pro- 
pellers,” by M. A. §. Riach, F.Ae.S., A.L.N.A, 

The Cabinet Maker.—‘ Pattern and Scale 
as Applied to Furnishings ’’ ; ‘‘ Moulded De- 
tai! as Decoration for Furniture ’’; © and 
“ Master Gilders’ Annual Dinner.’’ 

The ~Chemical  Age.—‘‘-Profiteering —in 
Soda y:-Heavy “Fines”? ; ‘* Bmil Fischer 
Memorial Lecture,’’ by Dr. M. O. Forester ; 
Annual “Meeting of British Association of 
Chemists. 

Farm and Home.‘ This Week’s War on 
Rats’. (special) ;-- ‘‘ Rearing and. Feeding 
Calves ’?-; and The Chase Tractor Described. 

The Fauit Grower (Exhibition Number).— 
“Truit Commercial Shows’ (illustrated) ; 
‘A National Label’ (exclusive) ; and ‘‘ Dis- 
{ributive Trade Boards Order.’’ 

The Gus World.—‘ Gas Coke ~in -Steain 
Raising’’ ; ‘Motor Spirit from Natural Gas” ; 
and ‘** Gas Furnaces in Industry.” 

Ways and Means.—‘ Co-Partnership \ in 
tha Transport Industry,” by Sir -Georges 
Gibb ;. ‘‘Australian Notes,” by ‘‘Watchman ”’ ; 
and. ‘‘ Priestman in a-Printing Works,’ by 
H. Cooper. 
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MOUS FIELD BOOT. 
NEW We can only accept your order 
for these famous boots on con- 
dition that you will accept your 
money backif they donot meet 
withyouraprrovalineve'y war, 
EXACTLY AS ILLUSTRATION 
(or Smooth Sprigzged Sols) 
1,000 pairs sold Jast month, and 
not a solitary pair returned 
(every customer delighted). 
Send size and 20/- (which in- 
Se cludes postage 1/- and leather 
: “u———_ aces 3d.) If not highly pleased 
cash immediately refucded. Misfits gladly exchanged. 


COLUMBIA BOOT CO. (Dept. W) GAMBLESBY, CARLISLE. 
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November 13, 1920 


f 


“Obligation Week,’ which began on Mon- 
day, offers business men an opportunity of 
responding to the Prince of Wales’s recent 
warm appeal on behalf of 12,000 ex-officers 
and others wanting work. Mr. Macnamara, 
the Minister of Labour, 
interviewing boards throughout the country, 
is of opinion that many of these men can be 
absorbed in permanent employment at an 
economie wage provided they are given a 
year’s training with business firms. Em- 
ployers who have so far been consulted have 
expressed their willingness to carry out the 
project. Full particulars can” be obtained 
from the Ministry of Labour, Montagu 
House, London, or from any office of the Dis- 
trict Directorate of the Appointments Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Labour. 





“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 


THE PREMIER CREENHOUSE HEATER 
Complete Apparatus from Stock. 








Catalogue 62 Free. 


Cc. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 


after consulting © 


Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. — 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. race. 





Best Material, Workmanship, and 


ES Pig flats 








GREENHOUSES. 
A Forcing Houses, . Conservatories, 

WT ee | Vineries, Gucumber Frames, Heating 

MUTT Apparatus, ete., ete. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


I:cubators, Foster Mothers, Rearers, 

Houses, Runs, Hurdles, Coops, Nest 

Boxes, Troughs, Kennels, Barrows, 
. etz.; etc. 


WOOD, IRON, & ASBESTOS 





etc., ete. 


RUSTIC WORK gp Sa 


Of every Description. 


Houses, Arches, Bridges, Pergolas, 
Seats, etc., ete. 





Qa. Ww. RILEY. 


Herne Hi!l, London, S.E. 
Props —The Portable Bungalow Co., Ltd. 





PLANO FOR CHAPPED HANDS. > 


All cracks disappear after one application. Many testim paia’s, 
Handy tabletr, 3d. from Chemists, 2 : 


GELF -ACTING SPRING NET TRAPS, 
Trap Cages, Clap Nets, Trap and Call Cages. Rabbit Net- 


ting, Parse Nets, also all appliances for catching; li-t “B” 
free. Strongest and best Birdlime in world, 1/4, 2/6, 3/9; test it. ' 


Canaries, largest varied collection in Europe. Illustrated List _ 


free.—RUDD, Bird Specialist, Norwich. 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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BUILDINGS. ; 


Dwellings, Bungalows, Stables, : 
Motor Car Houses, Pavilions, — 
Workshops, Offices, Stoves, | 
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NO 2h (Ge Vole XTi] 1. NOVEMBER: 20, 1920 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The. English Flower Garden.’’ 
INDEX.—llustrations in Capitals. 
Allotments, prepara- Begonia Gloire de Lor- Feris, Chain —.., 648 | National Chrysanthe- Potinsettias aes «. 648 | Solving the transport 
t1ONS ON... we 644 raine .. -- 643 | Fruit trees, pruning nium Soctety ... 651 | Polypody, the Welsh ... 644) problem... os «O52 
Aloysia citriodora ... 646 | Borders, herbaceous .. - 650 and training of «-« 650°] Pruning ... eae - 650 | 
Anemone memorosa Broccoli we ue ev 650 | Facchsia, the white- | Odontoglossums, four Pteris tricolor ... .. 648 | Tillandsias and Bill- 
bracteata Pi) . 6416 é flowered Australian 643 dwarf... en . 6419 | bergias ... a . 648 
Anthericums  ... 646 | Cacti, treatment of ... 618 | Olearia nummularice- ROSE J. G. GLASS- 
APPLE: WELLING. CARNATION ALMA Hymencuthera crasst- line hOb esas, ts c nes w- 644 FORD~) 2. .-- 649 | Vegetable garden + 650 
“ TON aS in $23 090 WARD .... An eee 647 folia $ 7 Oat Rose seed ... ny ».. 643 | Verbena.sweet-.scentcd, 
Apbles failing on -- 645|.Carrots .... 650 Peach house, early ... 645 | Rose Trier dts +. 649 treatment of ... --- 646 
Asparagus - 650 Chorosema Hendersoni 6'3 | Ltbonia floribunda... 648 | Peach-houses, late... 650 | Roses, climbing forms 
AZ4LEA DEUTSCHE Coleuses ... s+: 647 | Lily of the Valley beds 616 | Peach treesin theopen, Of well-known --- 649 | Week’s work, the «er 650 
PERLE... aoe .-» 648 | Crocuses not flower ing 616 | Lonicera nitida . 644 | lifting ‘ - 645 | Roses, planting «. 650 | Woburn Fruit Farm, 
: Cucumbers, winter ... 644 Pears Ri atk cone, G9Q.'| | the eed ote «+. 654 
Beans, Broad .:. _ .., 650 ; Mesembryanthemum | Physalises oss one O44 | Seakale- ... He . 614 | 
Beans, Broad, sowing 650! Fats in our dietary ... 654 uncinatum ao ... 646 | Plants, fragrant --- 646 | Seeds, ordering early. .. 644' Zebhyr-flower ... we 654 
I’'rom seed sown last autumn there will now 
Rose Seed be a considerable ~ proportion of seedlings 
; ready for transplantation ; these should be 
: We Wied i ; , arefully drawn © rath e Jeast possible 
THe heps will now soon be ready to gather, fo 15 inches apart, according to their size. pa ees a ae cases = bps eee Beg 
5 : . disturbance surr g seeds that may 
and as soon as they are harvested they should Some of those that come up during the first ‘ ak fae RET eee, ae 1M : ss pay ptt or 
: . . ~ ae \ 0 fe R vel ave ger é 1d, ‘ Shu ye Lroot- 
be placed in-layers in boxes of damp sand, summer will produce flowers Sufficient to 20t yet have germinated, and should be x 


in which they should remain during the win- 
ter. Inthe spring the sueceulent parts of the 
fruit will be found to have rotted off, and the 
contents of the boxes may be rubbed through 
the hands to separate the seeds, which should 
then be sown, sand and-all.; This will be 
found a much less tedious process when there 
isa large quantity of heps to deal with than 
cleaning out the seed as soon as gathered, 
but if there are but few heps, it is best, per- 


hips, 10 remove their ROSY covering, and 
separate and so the seeds it once. In. this 


case, the readiest method, of proceeding is to 
cut off the top of the hep with a sharp knife, 
and to squeeze the lower part, when most of 
the hard fittle Rehenes packed together inside 
will come out all separated, and the then hol- 
lowed husk may ae be slit down lengthwise, 
nnd laid open, in order that any individuals 
wdhering to the inner side may be removed 
With the point of the knife. . Even if there 
are a good many. heps, it will be found that 
preceeding in this way does not take longer 
than the crushing or rubbing through a sieve 
sometimes recommended, because the time is 
saved that must then be occupied in remoy ing 
the pulp and drying the seed, which, when 
vonce it has been all mixed up with the 
crushed husks, is very, difficult to get dry and 
clean. again. x 

In any case, it is important to get the seed 
into sand or soil as soon as gathered, and 
then many seedlings will come up the follow- 
ing spring, a result equally well attained by 
either of the above methods. When the seed 
is sown in the open, it is best. to sow rather 
thickly broadeast in beds about 3 feet wide, 
Which are all the better if surrounded bya 
good stout board on edge to prevent either 
soil or seed from being washed away, and 
upon which a short plank may at times be 
laid across to facilitate. such operations as 


weeding, et¢., among the seedlings, without 
fvampling woon the beds shoutd they be wet. 


Nevertheless, as soon as the seed is sown, the 
surface of the beds should be made firm, and 
worms, as far as possible, guarded against. 
If, when the seedlings come up, they are 
found too much crowded. in certain spots in 
the beds, which may often arise from the seed 
being washed by a storm of rain to the lowest 
point or jimto a hollow, they will be found as 
transplantation as Cabbage 
Plants, and «shouldbe carefully. drawn out 
and planted elsewhere in rows about 9 inches 


however, 


-“ 


give some iden of their colour almost imme- 
diiately, and, as it is clear that these must be 
thoroughly perpetual, it is well to get in a 
bud or two on some stock as soon ns possible, 
as they will be almost certain to flower as 
maidens the following summer 

The greatest enemy of Rose seedlings is 
mildew, aud, as this seems absiolutely uipre- 
ventibte, the only thine te be done is to keep 





Azalea Deutsche Perle. 


(See page 648.) 


the plants sitrong, so as to ensure their groww- 
ing through it. .Now, the greatest trial to 
any seedling plants in a young state is exces- 
sive drought, a condition also highly favour- 
able to the development of mildew : the seed- 
beds, therefore, should face’ east, or be 
sihuated where they can be shaded after the 
morning, in order that the seedlings may not 
be baked by .the trying: afternoon: sun- in 
summer. 

The above: remarks apply equally to Rose 
seeds and seedlings of garden varieties raised 
with a view to obtaining novelties. and to 
those of common species raised in quantity 
for use. as stoeks, ete: In raising. seedling 
Briers in considerable numbers: for stocks, 
it is better to sow the seed in drills 


rather than broadcast, in order that the hoe 
may be easily worked to destroy weeds, and 
fo. keep the surface of. the ground open. 





pruned and heeled in in some sheltered spot 


until they can safely be planted out on a 
showery day in March, or even April. If 
they were planted at onee, they would be 


liable to ihe drawn out of the ground by the 
frosts in’ winter, whereby many of them 
might perish, and no time is lost by deferring 





their move into permanent quarters until 
spring, for they’ will be making roots all the 
while where they lie, and so eventually go 
out with a mass of active fibres, and grow 
away without cheek. 
Notes of the Week. 
Begonia Gloire de. Lorraine (var. Mrs. 


Petersen).—This is a purple-leaved yar iety of 
the well-known Gloire de Lorraine, and is 
said to be the result of a cross between the 
old Gloire de Sceaux and that valuable plant. 
The flowers are of a charming deep rose-pinik 
colour, and. contrast effectively with the dark 
purple leaves. Otherwise the general 
character is similar to that of Gloire de Lor- 
raine, and for indoor decoration it is even 
more effective when seen under artificial 
light:—-B.: M 

The white-flowered Australian Fuchsia 
(Correa magnifica).—These interesting shrubs 
are not often met with growing in the open 
air, therefore it was with pleasure I came 
across, a few days ago, a plant of the above 
in vigorous health and in full bloom. It was 
trained to a wall at the end of 4 pergola. The 
large white, tubular-shaped flowers, with 
prominent stamens, are very pretty as they 
depend from the shrub ina Lapageria-like 
way. Like many of the delightful shrubs 
from the land of the Southern C ross, they are 
extremely interesting.—B. MARKHAM. 

Chorozema Hendersoni.—This is a winter- 
flowering plant that has, in a great measure, 
dropped out of cultivation. It is of very free 
growth, and may be quickly grown on into 
specimens 5 feet high and 2 feet through. It 





requires annual’ pruning,’ this consisting in 
shortening the shoots of the preceding sea- 
son’s growth to a couple of eyes. When the 
young growths are about an inch long the 
plant should be repotted, using a mixture of 
peat, loam, and leaf-soil. © Water carefully 


during the earlier stages of growth, and give 
them a turn in the open air from July to the 
beginning of September, which will harden 
the wood and promote flower-jroduction.—C. 
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Hymenanthera crassifolia.—In a Sussex 
earden I Ttecently came across this New Zea- 


land shrub fruiting. freely, great numbers of 


its globular white berries studding the under- 
side of the stiff Cotoneaster-like branches, It 
forms a dense, stiff, shapely bush, with small 
leathery leaves and inconspicuous flowers, 
interesting to botanists owing to its relation- 
ship with the Pansy «and Violet. Apparently 
quite hardy, nd growing from 38. feet fo 
6 feet in height, its grentest attraction lies 
in the free production of its white berries in 
Autumn.—M. G. M. 


Olearia nummularizfolia.—The hardiness 
and neat character of {his give it a consider- 
able advantage over the others. in cold parts 
of the country, where, to say the least of it, 
few of the Olearias are perfectly hardy in cer- 
This one appears to. be even 
hardier than O. Haasti, which in many parts 
of Scotland stands many winters, but is badly 
cut, if not destroyed, in. others. O. num- 
mularivefolia is a neat-growing plant with 
small leaves, quite a good habit of growth, 
and white flowers. If is not-so free-blooming 
is some of the species, but is quite a useful 
shrub for many purposes.—S. ARNOTT. 


tain seasons. 


Lonicera nitida. —I am 
Herbert Maxwell decrying this shrub in the 
columns of GARDENING (p. 615), and beg to 
put in a plea for if. Not being finstidious 
about soil or aspect, there is no need to plant 
it in a position required for rare or delicate 
shrubs, and a group of it in the garden with 
Iris foetidissima, and Green Helle- 
bore planted round its foot is always good to 
look at. Being nearly evergreen, and of dis- 
tinct form, we find it most useful also to cut 
in long branches when flowers ware scarce in 
winter, for association with Choisya, Ruscus 
racemosa, or Huecalyptus Gunni. It will last 
quite a month in water, and looks well in old 
Chinese bronze or porcelain.—H. S. Sroxes 
(Captain), Longdon, Rugeley, StafPs. 


The Welsh Polypsdy (Polypodium cam- 
bricum).—This is one of the handsomest 
varieties of our common Polypody, doing 
best in slight shade and plenty of moisture. 
It is very wttractive when happily situated, 
sending up a perfect thicket of its beautiful 
frilled fronds, each 18 inches Jong, and re- 
maining fresh and green all through the 
winter. The new fronds appear in June, and 
attain their greatest beauty from August on- 
wards. Though shade lovers, the Polypodies 
are quite wa success even in full sunshine pro- 
vided their roots have aecess to plenty of 
moisture. This variety makes an excellent 
edging plant for shady paths, and is excellent 
for naturalising beneath trees, grouping 
among decaying tree stumps, or carpeting 
beds of flowers.—E. M. 


Physalises.—In the course of an interesting 
note on the Winter Cherry, which appeared 
in the issue of October 23rd, the writer eom- 
mented upon its free growth. That it is of 
very free growth in some circumstances is too 
true, for so free is the plant that it becomes 
2 pest and overruns the border in’ whieh il 
nay be planted. - This is especially true of 
what is, perhaps, the best of the trio, usually 
found in collections of hardy plants, Physalis 
Bunyaidi. Of its merits there can be no two 
opinions, but with me it spreads almost as 
freely as does the Convolvulus, and when i 
invades wlley-ways and the stools of other 
plants in its neighbourhood it is almost 
equally difficult to eradicate. . Physalis Alke- 
kengi and P. IFranchetti are less exuberant, 
although I have vivid recollections of a corner 
in which the former got quite out of bounds 
and had to be dealt with in a very summary 
Way. At the same time, when these plants 
are kept rigidly confined to their allotted 
quarters they are valuable, and, as the writer 
of the note indicated, are extremely useful 
for indoor decoration during the winter.— 
W. McG... Balmae. 
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Winter Cucumbers. 


For winter Cucumbers a pit is preferable to 
an ordinary elevated structure, as being not 
only a heat economiser, but also a moisture 
retainer, escaping in a great degree draughts 
and unfavourable climatic influenees gene- 
rally. ‘The roof should consist of fairly large 
squares of glass, so as to admit all the light 
possible to the plants during the dull, dark 
days through which they have to pass.~ Then 
as to heating, the penny-wise-and-pound 
foolish policy adopted by so many, of fur- 
nishing the house with only as many pipes as 
are required, and which, perhaps, might 
answer very well if the house were started in 
March, is disastrous for mid-winter foreing, 
the grent-heat at which the pipes have to be 
kept on extra cold nights depriving the house 
of every bit of moisture and encouraging 
thrips and red spider, to say mothing of the 
wholesale and extravagant waste of fuel 
which such an arrangement necessitates. 
Leaves for placing next jthe slabs covering 
the pipes in the bed are better than squares 
of turf. which some employ,. 2 depth of 9 
inches or a foot answering well. Leaves re- 
tain the moisture well, and the Jower. roots 
which enter them are not so liable 10 injury 
during times of extra sharp firing should an 


insufficiency of water by chance be given. 
The mixing of the compost also requires 


more care at this season, a rough, porous 
one being necessary, so as to allow a free 
escape of superfluous water and prevent a 
compressed condition, which is more liable 
{o occur in winter than in summer, when, 
owing to a more vigorous growth, roots are 
produced in far greater abundanee. A good 
fibrous loam, cut into pieces the size of hen’s 
eggs, pieces of sandstone, charcoal, or old 
mortar rubble in the proportion of three 
parts of the former to one of the latter, add- 
ing no animal manure, are the best. The prac- 
tice. of planhting—that is, with the base or 
collar of the plant higher than the ordinary 
level of the*bed—is likewise commendable, 
as if occasional] top-dressings are given later 
on and watering is not very carefully carried 
out basal rot or canker is very liable to occur. 

Where there is conyenience, it is well to 
have two lots of plants, one for ‘yielding fruit, 
say, during December and January, and the 
other sowing, say, three weeks later for con- 
tinuing the supply jthrough February and 
early part of March, or until the spring-sown 
lof comes into bearing. Let the plants come 
on very gradually, ignoring the idea enter- 
fained by some that a night heat of 70 degs. 
during winter is imperative if suecess is to 
be achieved ; 65 degs. on very mild. nights, 
when the pipes have not ‘to be heated beyond 
lukewarmness ; and 60 degs. when, by renson 
ol frost, more pressure. is necessary, are 
ample. A jhigher standard than this, as n 
rule, will soon bring a colony of insects. To 
water with accuracy during winter, the soil 
and when 
necessary moisten thoroughly from summit 
fo base, and not in driblets. Air cautiously, 
hut do not seruple to admit a chink on sunny 
days, even in mid-winter, as its effects on a 
debilitated growth are wonderful. 
only on fine days, and then at 1 y.m., to let 
the foliage dry before night ; a dittle elaritied 
sulphur-water applied.once a fortnight will 
greatly aid in keeping away. spider. Lhe 
grent thing, where there is only one winter 
hateh, is to grow the plants gently through 
December and January, taking from them 


only just as many fruits as are required for 
use, then with brighter days and increased | 
sun-heat an improvement will soon be visible. 
f have sometimes during Tebruary layered 


Syringe 


the lower stems of Cucumbers which had 
done duty through the two preceding months 
into the soil and secured them with small 
wooden pegs, when a colony of new roots 
emanated. trom the joints, and the plants 
took a new lease of life. toof blinds for 
night covering should) always be used—in 
fact, are almost indispensable. > Ni 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seakale. — Strong one-year-old  erowns 
grown for taking up and foreing under cover 
will now be lifted, cutting off all the thongs 
and placing them on one side. These will 
then be ready for cutting into lengths and 
{ying in bundles during ‘wet days to provide 
stock for next year. The crowns intended 
for forcing are placed thickly together and 
covered with ashes until required for this 
purpose. An oceasional dish may easily. be 
produced by placing a number of roots rather 
thickly in large pots and filling in the spaces 
hetween them with fine soil, which should be 
pressed firmly amongst the roots. The pots 
may afterwards be placed in a forcing-house, 
the Mushroom-house, or any dark place 
where there is sufficient heat to start the 
crowns into growth. In order to thoroughiy 
blanch the shoots other larger pots sheuld pe 
inverted over those in which the crowns are 
planted, and all light excluded. by stopping 
up the erevices with damp Moss. If the soil 
used is moist no water will be required until 
growth commences, when clear water warmed 
to 70 degs. should be applied as often as re- 
quired. When large supplies are wanted a 
better plan is to make up a gentle hotbed in 
the .Mushroom-house or other convenient 
place where all. light can be excluded. On 
this hotbed, plant the crowns closely together 
in about 9 inches of soil. It will be an ad- 
vantage if fire-heat is available during times 
of frost.—I.. W:.G. 

Preparations en allotments.—Many allotl- 
ment holders are this autumn profiting by 
the disappotmtment they experienced last sea- 
son in not being able to obtain what stable 
manure ‘they required by getting in their 
supplies. I do not remember an autumn 
when more manure and lime haye been de- 
livered already on the plots. Anyone who 
cherished the idea that the enthusiasm for 
gardening on the part of fresh hands would 
“cool down’’ must have realised that most 
folk who took up vegetable culture from sheez 
necessity are now continuing because they 
find it a profitable way of securing more and 
better supplies of fresh vegetables than ever 
they dreamt of. On most allotments I have 
visited this autumn digging is in full swing, 
a sure sign that the best is being done {o 
ensure good. crops \anoth2r . -year.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. { 

Ordering seeds early.—It may appear some- 
what premature at the moment to refer to 
the ordering of seeds for another season, but 
IT would remind those whd grow vegetables 
that the first who order are more likely to 
have their wants met than those who put the 
matter off until the eve of seed-sowing. Some 
vegetable seeds wilk, in. all probability, be 
starce, therefore it behoves those who require 
them to send off their orders on receipt of 
the catalogue It is a good plan to jot down 
what one actually needs, so that the list may 
be rveady..for dispatch with no delay. ‘The 


past season has not been favourable for ripen-. 


ing certain seeds, and in view of this it will 
be well to sow rather more thiekly than is 
customary.—LEAHURST. 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Wellington. 


EverRyony knows the great 


ton. 


cankers badly, this> preventing — its 


has a predisposition to canker. I 


position 


datter form. 


most seasons. 


On the Crab it grows into a very. robust, 
spreading, bush-shaped tree, bearing large 
fruits, pale green in colour, while on a 
dwarfing stock it takes: a more pyramidal 
habit, and crops immensely. The fruits are 
vosy-cheeked, more solid, and about half the 
size of those on the Crab stock. These 
emailer fruits keep hetter than the larger 
_ ones. ‘This is a trait. which nearly all keep- 
ing Apples have, but as the larger fruits of 
~Weltington keep well up to the end of March, 
there is no fault to be found with them, espe- 
cially as this Apple is only used for cooking, 
-a purpose for which the fruits cannot be too 
big. On the hard-pruned trees I get exitra 
) large fruits, but these must be used early, 
_ or they will become badly spotted. 
_, The illustration conveys an excellent idea 
of the form of this Apple, and shows well the 
characteristic open eye. I find it advisable in 
the case of this Apple to leave rather long 
spurs, and this course must be followed on 
_ Strong-growing trees if fruit is to be had jn 
abundance. My practice with those trees 


ralue, both as re- 
gards keeping and cooking, of the Welling- 
On rich and deep goils the tree often 
being 
largely planted except on soils known to suit 
it, but I think, also, that a too free use of the 
knife leads to the production of wood that 
grow ~“it 
on a deep soil as a close-pruned tree in a 
where no other treatment is pos- 
sible, and on a much lighter and poorer soil 
as a freely-grown, bush-shaped orchard tree, 
and the difference is greatly in favour of the 
These trees, which are allowed 
to extend at, will, bear heavy ~crops, while 
the others have only a sprinkling of fruit in 
This Apple is considerably in- 
fluenced by the stock on which it is grafted. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


3 
that succeed best-is to adlow all possible free- 
dom of outward spread to the branches, and 
to confine pruning to keeping the branches 
thin and to cutting out useless spray growth 
in the centres of: the trees ; old spurs are also 
Shortened or cut out, bodily now and then. 
The orchard gets a dressing of burnt sol and 
wood ashes yearly. I also mulch the trees 
with long stable litter hienially, doing half the 
orchard each year, and using the manure 
thickly enough to stifle out most of the 
Grass. I spread out the manure quite as far 
as the branches reach, instead of confining it 
fo a small radius, so that it acts directly on 
the feeding roots. IT can eall to mind an 
orchard close to London (Chiswick) in which 
there used to bea long line of trees of Wel- 
liugton, these bearing heavy crops every year 
of handsome fruit, not darge, but very highly 
coloured, as if formed of wax. The owner 
of this orchard used to top-dress his trees 
with the deposit from the sewage works, 
which, seeing it contained so much lime, was 
very beneficial, and favoured the free crioip- 





Apple Wellington, as grown in a Surrey .garden. 


ping referred to. There were no signs of 
canker. The Wellington is my favourite 
cooking Apple, as, indeed, it must be with 
all who value in this section acidity combined 
with good flavour. fe 





Apples Failing. 
EReeLY to Ne Ry Tj 


(1) In stating that a good shower or a copious 
watering improved the condition of the 
foliage of the Apple trees in. question, you 
furnish us with the clue as to why the leaves 
had a withered and unhealthy appearance, 
and there is not the slightest doubt but ithat 
the trees have been lacking moisture for some 
time pasit—in fact, ever since you planted 
them. That this is so occasions us no sur- 
pmse, seeing that, in addition to your ‘soil 
being sandy, with a subsoil of gravel, and 
capable of absorbing any quantity of water, 
you aggravated the evil by placing 6 inches of 
drainage beneath the roots of the trees ; and 


the only wonder is that they survived. the 
hot, dry season of 1906. Your best plan, 
under the circumstances, is to lift the trees 


towards the latter end of November and lay 


them in by the heels provisionally. Then 
enlarge the holes so that they are not less 
than 5 feet in diameter and % feet in depth, 
and remove all the drainage material you. 
placed therein. To the excavated soil add 
and mix, if you can possible procure it, some 
turfy loam—the heavier the better—charred 
garden refuse, road-scrapings, or even dry, 
pulverised clay would be better than nothing. 
All or any of the foregoing ingredients would 
serve to render the staple more retentive of 
moisture, it weuld also improve its fertility, 
and, im short, make it to conform more 
nearly to the cultural requirements of the 
Apple. By employing either or all of the ingre- 
dients named you would not require organic 
manure, but if the staple is of poor quality 
you may use bone-meal and = 43-inch bones 
to enrich it with, a 6-inch potful of both to 
every barrow-load of wsoil requisite for re- 
filling each hole with being the right propor- 
(tion to use in this ease. Examine the roots 
before replanting the trees, removing any 
dead or decaying portions found, and cut 
back those broken during the process of lift- 
ing jto where sound, when they will soon emit 
fibres. Mulch the surface when planting is 
completed, and again in the summer months, 
one good mulching suflicing for the season. 
In future, do not omilt to water whenever 
cimatie conditions render such a proceeding 
necessary, giving a sufficiency on every occa- 
sion to well moisten the whole of the soil in 
which the trees are planted. Diluted liquid 
manure may also be given with distinct ad- 
vantage when the trees are bearing. 
Red Astruchan Apple tree is in the condition 
known to gardeners as being ‘‘ hide-bound,’’ 
and not cankered. The bark has become 
tough and unyielding, owing either to a check 
or as a result of the tree having been unduly 
dry at the roots—the latter, no doubt—and 
then, when the wood began to swell, the bark 
became ruptured in the manner deseribed by 
you. The advice tendered you as to bark- 
slitting is good, and to ‘the point, and it would 
be wise to get a practical man to dio this for 
you, and the replanting also, in the event of 
your not feeling competent to do it yourself. 
Re-stake the ‘trees when planted, and keep 
them supported until they become sufficiently 
well rooted to render such aid unnecessary. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting Peach trees in the open.—If for 
any reason it is necessary to lift Peach trees 
grown upon walls, the end of October or the 
beginning of November is the besit time at 
which to do so. Nd one need be under any 
apprehension that the trees will suffer, pro- 
vided the lifting is carefully done, and that, 
prior to removal, the branches are securely 
fastened into bundles. From a considerable 
experience of Peaches in the open—i.e., woon 
walls—I have formed the opinion that it is 
greatly to the benefit of the trees if they are 
lifted and replanted at intervals of four years 
or five years. ‘This corrects any tendency to 
over-luxuriant growth, and, further, results 
in the formation of maits of fibrous roots near 
the surface. These are not only conducive 
to the production of fruit, but they are easily 
fed and watered.—-Kirk. 

Early Peach-house.—Provided the wood is 
well ripened the trees may now be pruned, 
cleaned, and trained. Thoroughly cleanse the 
trees with Gishurst compound, using 1 oz. of 
the specific to 1 gallon of water. Apply the 





wash with a soft brush, which should _be 
drawn towards the ends of the shoots to 
avoid injuring the buds. Before the trees 


are trained all the woodwork and glass should 
be thoroughly washed with soft soap and hoi 
water, and the walls limewashed. 


(2) The. ' 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS: 


THE several species of which this genus is 
composed are yery beautiful, and therefore 
deserve a place in wall good collections of her- 
baceous plants. In those instances where they 
are zrown, too frequently these gracefa! 
plants are only represented by isolated and 
solitary examples, and such as these convey 
very inadequately any idea of the charr 
which they possess when planted’ in large 
eroups. What these plants most thoroughly 
enjoy and what they should receive from all 
who would grow them to perfection is a good 
depth of rich loamy soil, rather sandy. 
Always plant them in a spot where they may 
remain to become established, for few plants 
are more impatient of frequent interference 
tban these, Where allowed a few years to 
establish themselves’ they. provide a most 
pleasing feature. One little item, though «a 
very important one, concerning Anthericums 
is that they should always be planted or 
transplanted while dormant, and where this 
operation is deferred till growth has com- 
menced, it can scarcely be completed without 
loss of the central crown or growth. It ‘is 
also a good plan, having dug ‘the ground to A 
depth of 2 feet or more and thoroughly en- 
riched it with manure, to remove some 
t inches of the surface soil, so as to admit of 
the roots being inid out in their natural man- 
ner of growth, instead of being huddled to- 
gether in a small hole.. Place the crowns 
about 9 inches apart each way, or nearer if 
the desire is for immediate effect, and then 
sprinkle half an ineh of silver sand in and 
among their roots prior to returning the sur- 
face soil. Thus planted, ‘they will be safe for 
i dozen years or more, and annually eonsti- 
tute one of the most beautiful objects in the 
garden. Instead of allowing them to remain 
so long undisturbed it may be. desired’ to 
establish other groups in different spots in the 
garden, and for this purpose if will be neces- 
sary to lift and divide the original group. 
When the plants are lifted after having re- 
mained a few years in one spot it will be seen 
when all the soil is removed-dhat some kinds, 
particularly A. Liliastrym and-»A. L. majus, 
have a peculiar way of multiplication, and of 
heaping and clinging to each other, caused, 
in reality, by the roots taking a horizontal 
course and becoming entangled with each 
other. There will be many crowns, all of 
which will prove intact with roots if all the 
soil be washed away in water, thus leaving 
them bare. When free from all soil the 
plants are easily disentangled with the finger 
and thumb and an eccasiohal shaking, a very 
simple and easy way, and when carefully done 
hardly a root will be lost. On the other hand, 
the knife should never be used in dividing 
these plants; indeed, if can never be used in 
the case of established pieces without much 
sacrifice. Another 

MODE OF INCREASE is by seeds, which may 
be sown when ripe ior kept till the winter 
ensuing in some cool,.dry place. Well-ripened 
seeds germinate quite freely, but are very 
slow. Sowing the seeds directly they are 
gathered does not forward ‘their germination 
in the slightest degree; therefore, they may 
be kept and sown at leisure during autumn or 
winter. Owing to their slow. germination, 
therefore, it is not safe to discard boxes or 
pans of seeds of such things under two years, 
though, as a rule, they show freely through 
ihe soii in about 18 months, For these reasons 
it is always best when the seeds are sown to 
cover thein with a board or slate, anything, 
in facet, that will tend to keep the soil ani- 
formly moist over along: period, and at the 
sine time prevent weeds springing up and 
likewise check, interference by birds or other 





Anthericums. 


intruders. ~Such a covering, too, dispenses 
with frequent watering, by which means the 
seeds are often laid bare, a decided draw- 
back with choice or rare species, and where 
only thinly coyered with soil. As with estab- 
lished plants so with the young seedlings— 
always transplant them when they are dor- 
mant, but in the case of these Anthericums 
they will not need transplanting till a full 
year’s growth has been completed. 

VARIETIES.—The kinds in general cultiva- 
tion are not numerous, and the best and moxt 
decorative-of these are A. Liliastrum (the St. 
Bruno’s Lily), A. Liliastrum majus, a giant 
form of the preceding. This is by far the 
most beautiful of all, and a plant whieh should 
figure in quantity in every garden, the fine 
spikes of snowy bell-shaped blossoms being 
exquisite in the extreme. These two may 
easily be distinguished by the clear white 
fleshy roots, which are somewhat brittie. A, 
Liliago (tha St. Bernard’s Lily) 1s ‘a very 
pretty graceful species, and assumes a more 
elustered habit of growth, from which issne 
many flower-spikes and abundance of starry 
blossoms of the purest white. 


fi 


NOTES AND+REPLIES. 


Treatment of sweet-scented Verbena.—I 
have a scented Verbena, about 15° feet 
high, against side of house. Would it; injure 
{his tree to cut out some of the old wood, as 
it has grown very rampant, and it is @ifieult 
to keep it within bounds, and it is almost im- 
possible {to keep the heavy boughs nailed to 
the -ywall? There are two branches about 
twice as thick asa man’s arm, and there are 
plenty of young healthy growths coming on. 
TI am afraid to cut out the old wood without 
ndvice, as [ should not fike to kill the tree.— 
SEAFTELD. 

[You may certainly. cut out the oldest of 
the branches, and give the bush a general 
thinning out, but we should advise this being 
done in Mareh rather than the present time, 
as if very severe weather should be experi- 
enced between now and then, some, or per- 
haps a great deal, of the wood may get 
killed. sy deferring the thinning to the 
above-named period, you will then be in a 
better position to determine what to cut out 
and what to retain. ] 


Fragrant plants.—So highly esteemed a 
quality is fragrance that many a plant is 
given 2 place in gardens for its fragrance 
alone. Some sweet-scented flowers are incon- 
spicuous or not particularly showy, like those 
of the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans); others, like the Rose and Carna- 
tion, combine beauty-of form and colour with 
fragrance, but the garden that does not con- 
tain a few of them is indeed. deficient. A 
very pretty idea sometimes carried out is to 
haye a garden, or one portion of it, entirely 
devoted to plants which give forth sweet 
odours. There is no Jack of yariety, for the 
list of plants entitled to find a place will be 
very large, particularly if those whose scent 
is stored up in their leaves ‘are included. 
Roses and Carnations and Pinks, Lilies, 
Irises, Jonquils, Hyacinths, and Day Lilies 
are almost as well known as Sweet Peas and 
Mignonette (and, by the way, the varieties of 
Sweef Peas are so humerous that a pretty 
garden might almost be made of them alone). 
Then there are Preonies, Lilies of the Valley. 
Violets, Rockets, Sweet Sultan, Wallflowers, 
Woodruff, Musk-scented Mallow (Malva mos- 
chata), Lavender, Bergamot, Myrtle, Lemon- 
scented Verbena (Aloysia or Lippia ‘¢itric- 
dora); Balm, Mint, and Thyme: and the Byen- 
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ing Primroses, the Sweet-scented Tobacco 
plant, and the Night-scented Stock, which are 
best towards evening. Of plants suited for 
walls, the Honeysuckle is not often enough 
seen, while some of the Clematises, Jasmine,” 
and the Winter Sweet, with, of course, Roses. 
supply a large choice. “Lhe Winter Sweet 
blooms even in the ‘open about Christmas 
time, and its odour is powerful and most 
pleasing. Magnolias, Mock Orange or Syringa 
(Philadelphus) Lilacs, the Almond, and Haw- 
thorns will be welcome where there is room 
for larger trees and shrubs in the open. These 
do not by any means exhaust: the list, and if 
further additions are needed there are Sweet 
Cicely, Sweet Gale, Primroses, and Cowslips, 
Alyssum, Phlox, Rosemary, “Yarrow, 
Southernwood, and the Flowering Currant to 
choose from. One advantage in making such 
a garden as this is that most of the plants. 
are old-established favourites, and neither 
difficult to obtain nor expensive to buy. 

Crocuses not flowering.—The question was 
raised a short time ago as to the ‘reason why 
certain groups of bulbs flowered so very little, 
and the opinion was expressed that through 
being left alone for so many years they had 
multiplied, but had gradually sunk below the 
level of the first planting. An ‘examination 
proved that the bulbs were certainly very 
much deeper than at first, this possibly pre- 
venting their ripening as did those near the 
surface, which bloomed freely. I wonder 
whether any:readers of GARDENING have had 
an experience wf the non-flowering of 
Crocuses, and whether there is anything in 
the theory which I haye expressed?—W oop- 
BASTWICK. 

Aloysia citricdora.—Those who may grow 
the Lemon-scented Verbena out of doors dur- 
ing the summer, and who are dubiows as bo 
its hardiness, ought now to lose no time in’ 
lifting 2 few plants and potting these up. 
The roots may need ‘trimming, and in a 
general way plants can be accommodated in 
6§-inch or 7-inch pots. A cool greenhouse, or, 
failing that, ia cold. frame, will suffice for 
winter quarters. In the latter case, protec- 
tion, may be required during frosty weather. 
Tt is immaterial whether the stems are now 
shortened or left at their-full length until 
spring. Watering must be sparingly done 
during winter.—W. McG. ; 

Mesembryanthemum uncinatum.—So far 
as 1 know Mesembryanthemum uncinatum is 
the hardiest of the Noon Flowers, and ‘will 
stand extremely severe winters. lt is not 
often seen, but adds a distinct feature to any 
roek garden where it can be planted in a 
good position. It is a curious, somewhat 
woody, succulent plant, with woody stemsand 
branches. It has pink or reddish flowers, but 
was always a shy flowerer with me. It has 
not such large blooms as some of the more 
tender Mesembryanthemums, but its general 


appearance renders it a desirable subject for | 


the rock garden in a sunny and dry position. 
—NHss. 4 

Anemone -nemorosa bracteata. — This is 
aptly called the ‘* Jack in the Green’? Wind- 
flower, and is a pretty little variety of our 
common Wood Anemone. Its distinguishing 
feature is the leafy bracts round the bloom, 
this being partly coloured white, ias.are the 
flowers proper. Tubers can be obtained from 
many hardy plant nurseries and from bulb 
dealers, and may be planted about 2 mehes 
deep at any time from now until March when. 
there is no frost.—S. ARNorr. 

Lily of the Valley beds.—PBeds of. this 


favourite spring flower are ayt to become - 


rather weedy and unkempt-looking at: this, 
time of the year? If\the rotting or withered, 
foliage be raked lightly off, the removal of 
weeds ought not fo be a diffieudt® matter: 
Afterwards a top-dressing can be applied, 
and where sea-sand can be procured, a mix-) 


ture of this and of sifted leaf-mould in equal — 


v4 


KIRK. 





proportions will be found of service. 
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evidence of high quality, and a variety of 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
Carnation Alma Ward. 


THIS, avs Carnations go in-these times, when 
varieties like ironclads become obsolete in a 
few years, is not in the nature of a novelty, 
having been sent out in this country just a 





distinguished presence is bound to attract, 
even in the largest collections. Of excep- 
tional size, and the wosette type of flower, 


the variety is well suited to almost every 


Carnaticn Alna Ward. 


decndé ago. It is of American origin, and 
wis first distributed here in June, jL9L0. AS 
may be gathered from the: flowens shown in 


form of decoration, its strength of stem 
assisting uppreciably so far as vase deceorm- 
tion 18 concerned. It is ecaissed asa ‘* famey,"? 


the accompanying illustration, the variety snd rightly so, I suppose, teclinically, the 
has size and good form to commend it. Its colour being white, with occasional pink 
uniformly large petals, easily disposed to the splashes, which are, however, ‘more pro- 
eentre of the flower, while-distinguishing it tmounced during ‘sunless weather than at 
“from many others of itscewn day, are an tether times. Carnations: of thas type are, 


however, less popular on our own side of the 


/ 
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Atlantic than in America, though the best 
of them, as that under review, Apple Blos- 
son, and Benora, are worthy of attention by 
all who take special interest in these plants. 
). H. JENKINS. 

Coleuses.—The ormamental-leaved varieties 
of Coleus, which have been up till now used 
it the greenhouses, showing signs of de- 
ferioration, a selection of the best sorts hae 


heen moved to the warmer temperature of the 
Tiere -growth and eolouring will be 
maintained durioag .the winter, and these 
plants will provide plenty of cuttings when 
propagating time. again comes round 
Coleuses are, of course, quite easily raised 
fromy seed, but seedlings are more or less x 
lottery, and well-coloured plants are always 
worth Keeping, Coleus thyrsoideus, teo, has 


stove. 
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now been placed in thé stove. ‘This variety. is 
occasionally liable to outbreaks of aphis, and 
io guard against this, periodical vaporising is 
necessary. 


Tillandsias and Billbergias. 
Ir was pleasing to learn from a recent report 
concerning one of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s. meetings (GARDENING, October 
30th) that Tillandsias and Billbergias were 
yet retained in some stoves. The days in 
which collections of these, and of similar 
stove plants, were prized appear to have 
almost passed away, and one may visit Many 
stove-houses without finding the subjects of 
former times. That this is so is not, or need 
not be, surprising. The old race of stove 
plants, if grown now, would be highly expen- 
sive in view of the price of the fuel necessary 
to maintain them in perfection. The cultiva- 
tion of such, too, calls for trained and skilled 
labour, and this is not always in these days 
readily procurable. The lure of the town, 
and the higher remuneration paid to un- 
skilled labour, have depleted largely the ranks 
of gardeners—of young gardeners, at all 
events—and the specialist in stove plants is 
now almost extinct. To those, therefore, who 
have worked among these plants a couple of 
decades ago it comes as a pleasant memory to: 
read of Billbergias and of Tillandsias. Both 
are more or less epiphytes, Tillandsias in par- 
ticular. These grow naturally upon rocks or 
upon the stems of trees, their rosulate foliage 
forming a cup at the base of the plants 
which enables them to hold and to store such 
a quantity of water as renders them immune 
from the dangers which follow on a long 
period of drought. ‘They can be grown suc- 
cessfully in a mixture of peat and Sphagnum, 
and only those who have had charge of a col- 
lection of Tillandsias know, and can appre- 
ciate, their characteristic beauty. Perhaps 
the finest of the whole family is T. Lindeni, a 
dwarf variety with bright green leaves, which 





are effectively marked ~ with streaks of 
brownish-red. The flowering stem rises 
boldly from ;the foliage, the spike being 


crowned with a number of deep rose-coloured 
bracts from which the flowers emerge. These 
consist of three vivid blue petals, white at 
the contracted end, and forming a well- 
defined eye. T. Lindeni blooms during the 
summer, und is occasionally called T. Lindeni 
vera to distinguish it from T. Morreni, a 
variety which, in some respects, resembles 'T. 
Lindeni, and which is not infrequently met 
with under.that name. The distinction of 
names is, I think, unnecessary, for the two 
varieties are, to the expert eye, noticeably 
different, for T. Morreni is not so long in the 
stem of the flower-spike, the bracts are bright 
rose in colour, the flowers are lilac, and there 
is an absenee of the conspicuous eye of T. 
Lindeni. T. dianthoidea rosea (with rosy- 
pink bracts), T. pulehra (which ‘thrives best 
upon a block, and which has white flowers 
emerging from crimson bracts), and T. 
mosaiear (with yellow, white-tipped flowers) 
are also varieties which I have handled. 
Billbergias, like Tillandsias, haye rosulate 
leaves, nnd at the base there is a similnr 
receptacle for moisture. When Billbergias 
are grown in pots this ‘‘ cup,’ or hollow 
centre, dught to be kept supplied with water, 
and but little given to the roots directly. Bili- 
bergias will grow © satisfactorily without 
Sphagnum, loum, leaf-mould and peat in 
equal proportions, with a sufficiency of sand, 
suiting the plants well. B. Moreliana (with 
green leaves barred with white and _ violet- 
blue flowers in pink bracts), DB. thyrsoidea 
(with bracts and blooms of rich crimson), 
and B. Liboniana (with long petals of bluish- 
purple), are the only varieties which, have 
come under my charge. They are, however, 
very interesting plants, and should better 
times come it is to be hoped that. Billbergias 
and Tillandsias, as well as others of the 
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nearly forgotten stove plants, will again hay» 
a lease of popularity. W.. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Azalea Deutsche Perle. 


Tris is probably the most useful of all Indian 
Azaleay, 2s it Comes into bloom very early in 
the season without anything approaching 
forcing. .If slightly forced one year,..and 
allowed to complete their growth under glass, 
the plants will naturally bloom the following 
year quite soon enough without any artificial 
heat. The flowers being double, and .the 
petals beautifully rounded and firm, they are 
very useful for cutting. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cacti.—I have just bought a 
couple of dozen Cacti (young plants). I have 
potted them into 35-inch pots and have given 
them a good watering. I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will kindly let me know 
through your very valuable paper whether 
I should keep on watering or stop, as in the 
case of older plants?—Jas. BASHAM. 

[Your Cacti must be given just enough 
water to keep the soil slightly moist through- 
out the winter, but on no account must the 
roots be allowed to get too wet, otherwise 
you will lose your plants. | 

Libonia floribunda.—Well-grown bushes of 
this old inhabitant of our greenhouses are 
very useful. This Libonia is of free growth, 
and is very easily grown during the summer, 
but it has a tendency to cast its lower leaves 
during the early winter months, so that just 
when the foliage is needed to show off the 
blooms the plant consists mainly of -bare 
stems and flowers. This tendency to the fall- 
ing-off of the leaves causes many to abandon 
this plant for others that can be relied on to 
remain in good condition during the flower- 
ing time. This partial defoliation is, in a 
great measure, caused by too much warmth 
and too close an atmosphere during the early 
stages of growth. The foliage may look green 
and healthy, but it has not acquired the sub- 
stance necessary to enable it to perform its 
functions when the invigorating influences of 
the growing season have passed away. 
Plants grown along rapidly from cuttings 
struck inearly spring are much more likely to 
suffer in this way than those that have never 
been brought within the influence of artificial 
warmth. The best way I have found is to 
strike the cuttings later in spring, and/when 
potted off, get them into the open air as early 
in the season as it is safe to do so. If pro- 
pagated in April or May they will be estab- 
lished in small pots by the autumn. Wintered 
in a cool-house, they will be ready for re- 
potting in June, and will then make all their 
growth in the open air. Another cause for 
leaf-dropping is semi-starvation. Plants that 
were potted early in the summer, and that 
are in good condition, will fill the pots with 
roots by early autumn, and should then be 
watered occasionally with ~Hquid-manure.— 
inde 

Poinsettias (Huphorbia pulcherrima).— 
These plants are now forming their flower- 
bracts, and are assisted by applications of 
diluted stimulants,” affording ~a  nather 
warmer atmosphere than formerly, which is 
necessary to encourage the bracts to fully 
develop. A minimum temperature of 65 degs. 
at night: is yafforded, allowing’ a rise of 
10 degs. during sunny days. A ‘Wittle airis 
admitted on iall favourable ocaasions. Never 
allow draughts of cold<air ‘to -rench ‘the 
plants. The plants are syringed lightiy over- 
head on bright days when closing the house 
in the afternoon. When the bracts have 
fully developed, the atmospheric moisture and 
high temperature are gradually reduced, so 
that the plants. will become ‘sufficiently 
hardened for use for indoor decoration.— 
i. W.-G. 
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FERNS. 


e e 
Chain Ferns (Woodwardias). 

WoopWARDIAS are all evergreen, and requir- 
ing but little trouble in their cultivation they 
should be more grown, for the effect produced 
by them is charming, They require good 
drainage, and the soil should consist of turfy 
loam and peat in about equal parts, to which 
must be added a fair proportion of sharp 
sand. When potted and placed in position, 
as soon as the roots show signs of moving 
into the new soil, the supply of water may be 
increased until a large quantity will be neces- 
sary if the fronds are to be kept in good con- 
dition. The temperature of quite a cool 
fernery is ample; indeed, the great fault is 
giving too hot a position, because then the 
fronds are apt to become infested with black 
thrips, which turn them of a nasty brown 
colour and spoil their appearance. 

W. RADICANS is, perhaps, the noblest of the 
few plants comprised in the genus. It is; 
without doubt, the best Fern that can be wsed 
for a large vase or pedestal. When planted a 
little above the line of vision its broad, ‘rich, 
bright- green, pendulous fronds have a 
beautiful effect, or, planted in an elevated 
pocket in the fernery, it is almost, if not 
quite, as charming. This and W. orientalis 
are hardy in the south-west of England, but 
when given the shelter of glass the grbwth 
is far more satisfactory. ‘It obtains its 
specific name from its rooting and forming a 
young plant near the apex of the frond. 
Plants may very often be seen with fronds of 
considerable length. Upon the original plant, 
when growing strongly, the fronds are pin- 
nate, the pinnze being broad, deeply cut, and 
about a foot long at the base, tapering up- 
wards. The colour is bright green on the 
upper side, paler beneath, the fronds attain- 
ing a length of 6 feet or more, and the habit 
is decidedly pendulous... The rhizome is 
creeping and clothed with large brown, 
chaffy . scales. 

W. ORIENTALIS.—This species is a native of 
Japan. It is viviparous, the surface of the 
fronds being very often quite covered with 
hundreds of little bulbiform plants. These 
Iniy be easily rooted by pegging the ‘frond 
down to the soil. The fronds, each some 
6 feet or 8 feet-long by about 18 ‘inches to 
2 feet broad, are bright green and pendent. 
It is a very fitting companion to W. radicans. 

W. JAPonica.—This is .a very handsome 
form, but smaller in all its parts than the two 
previously named. The fronds, broadly ovate 
in outline, pinnatifid, and from 1 foot to 
2} feet in length by about 1 foot in breadth, 
are of a very dark green. 





Pteris tricolor.—Although this handsome 
Fern has been in cultivation over half A 
century it has never become in the real sense 
of the word popular. When introduced by the 
late M. Linden, of Brussels, it created a sen- 
sation, for it is as distinct among Fems as 
Mrs. PoHock was from all other Zonal Pelar- 
goniums when it was raised. The history of 
this Fern is peculiar. It was the custom in 
the Brussels nursery to sow in the _ soil 
attached ‘to the roots’ of imported plants. 
This Pteris and Cyanophyllum magnificum 
were obtained in this way, and were the most 
profitable plants ever introduced by M. 
Linden, This ern néeds more heat than can 
be given it in an ordinary greenhouse. It re- 
quires a winter temperature of at least 50 
degs. It does best in a compost of peat with 
a liberal addition of silver sand, and I found 
that it did best in 44 pots. When well grown 
it is a fine thing, the varied and bright tints 
being very striking, but it is not. worth house 
room if its requirements are not studied. A 
sharp look out for scale is necessary.—J. 
COoRNHILL. , 
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ROSES. 


Rose d. G. | Glassford. 


Tuts distinct H.T. Rose, when shown at the 
autumn exhibition of the National~ Rose 
Society on September 28rd last, by Mr. Mugh 
Diekson, at once arrested attention from its 
large size and tone of colour—a_ brick-red 
Shaded with crimson towards the base. <As 
may be seen by the illustration, the’ petals 
are brond and of fine substance. 





Climbing forms of well-known Roses. 
Within these last few years attention has 


Rose J. G 


bec” given by the trade to the sending out of 
Climbing forms of well-known Roses that. to 
Many, at present, are only known by their 
bush forms. To. me this departure suggests 
Somethinge- beyond the introduction ° of 
Climbers. If I am not greatly, mistaken it is 
an indication of a desire on the part of those 
who have allowed their walls and pergolas to 
be smothered by the rampant growth of 
fugitive bloomers like Dorothy Perkins, 
Crimson Rambler, and numerous other sorts, 
Whose chief vocation seems to be to ramble 
and monopolise every bit of space available, 
fo’ have Roses whose first qualification shall 
be continuity of. blossom. In this category 
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we have now climbers like Caroline Testout, 
La France, Lady Hillingdon, Mme. Abe! 
Chatenay, Mrs. W, J. Grant, Lady Asbhtown, 
and that lovely single, Ivish VFireflame. In 
such company one need not have any doubt 
as to having blossoms in the late autumn was 
~well us in early summer. To those with com- 
paratively small gardens they should espect- 
ally appeal.—MipLAaNper,. 


Rose Trier.—In the excellent report which 
appeared in GARDENING for October 30th con- 
cerning the R.H.S. meeting at» Vincent 
Square on October 19th mention was made 
of Rose Trier, shown by Rey. J. H. .Pemher- 


ton. Trier is a very beautiful cluster Rose, 
creamy-white in 


semi-double, colour, with 





Glassford. 


golden anthers. It is not. a new sort by any 
means, heither can it be said to be well 
known, but it is one of the best, excellent for 
a wall or pillar,and blooms practically all 
the summer until late autumn. To-day 
October 50th I have several nice sprays on a 
plant which has been in my garden some 
years now and has never failed to flower late. 
It is not of too vigorous growth, and must 
not be regarded in any sense as a Rambler 
with a limited blooming period and the rest 
of the year taken np in throwing up suckers. 
[I can recommend Trier to anyone desiring a 
good Rose with sprays of exquisitely pretty 
flowers.—MIDLANDER. 


———— 
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Four Dwarf Odontoglossums. 


QDONTOGLOSSUM Rossrt.—This dwarf Odonto- 
glossum, found in various parts of Mexico, 
Was introduced through the’ collector Ross 
about 18387. The flowers are each from 
2 inches to 8 inches in diameter, somewhat 
variable in colour, but usually white or pale 
rose colour with spotted sepals. The lip is 
broad with a waved margin white or flushed 
with rose, the crest bright yellow. The best 
named variety is rubescens, which has pale 
rose flowers spotted with reddish-brown. 
This variety has been employed by the 
hybridist with excellent results, the beautiful 
Odontoglossum Smithi being derived from it 
and O. crispo-Harryanum. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM OrERSTEDI.—A native of 
Costa Rica, this, discovered by Warscewicz 
in 1848, is of dwarf habit, and a fitting com- 
panion to O. Rossi. It was introduced in 1872 
and flowered for the first time in the follow- 
ing spring. The flowers, each between 1 inch 
and 2 inches across, are white except the 
base iof the lip, which is yellow. The variety 
O. O. majus is somewhat larger than the type. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI.—Among the 
dwarf Odontoglots this charming species 
occupies a high position. The height of the 
plant rarely exceeds 6 inches, and the flower 
scapes are of about the same length. The 
blooms are round in outline, the sepals and 
petals whitish, except the basal halves, which 
are streaked chocolate-red, the lip also white. 
There are a few varieties more or less dis- 
tinct, known as decorum, majus, roseum, and 
punctatissimum. O. Cervantesi was intro- 
duced from Mexico by Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, in 1847. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM | KRAMERT. This “is a 
dwarf species. The-flowers are each about 
13 inch across, the sepals and petals pale 
violet, shading off to white at the margins, 
the lip purplish-violet, with bands of white 
and reddish-brown at the base. O. Krameri 
was introduced from Costa Rica in 1868, and 
should an importation appear a few plants 
should be purchased. 


CuLTURE.—The four species quoted require 
almost identical treatment, except the last 
named, which needs a few degrees more 
warmth, and during the growing season 
should he placed in the Cattleya division. 
All may be grown in shallow pans, which 
should have a wire handle attached, and be 
filled to half their depth with drainage 
material. A large quantity of soil is not 
necessary, and it should consist of Osmunda 
fibre or peat three parts, and Sphagnum Moss 
one part, to which is added a moderate 
sprinkling of sharp sand. The pans should 
be suspended about 2 feet from the roof glass 
of the intermediate house, or where the mini- 
mum temperature is 50 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr. 
Frequent. disturbance of the roots is not desir- 
able, and such work ought only to be de ie 
When the plants begin to grow. Careful 
watering is essential, and after the pseudo- 
bulbs are fully matured a much less quantil y 
Will suflice to keep the roots healthy. . Shade 
the plants from strong sunlight, and spray 
them overhead when the weather is hot. 
Keep a close watch for insect pests, especially 
thrips, which often attack the young shoots. 

NV 





If you like this copy of 


‘‘ Gardening Iliustrated,” 
please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Broad Beans, sowing.—The soil being now 
in splendid working condition, the sowing of 
Proad Beans to stand-the winter should be 
carried out. Such sowines will result in 


‘an early crop being obtained, as the plants 


will pass through an ordinary winter un- 
harmed. Roundiseeded Peas may also, be 
sown at the same time, but, as the results 
nre more precarious than in the, case of 
Brond Beans, and, further, since the intro- 
duction of yarieties which, with careful cul- 
tivation, will yield crops quite as early when 
sown after the tirn of the year as Ahose 
vaised in autumn, the practice is now seldom 
resorted to. Where 

Asparagus is grown in proportion to the 
demand, both for eutting in spring as well 
ns to allow of its being forced through the 
winter, a start can now be made. If fire-heat 
is out of the question, a two or three light 
frame ona hotbed consisting of two-thirds or 
three-parts fresh fallen leaves and the re- 
mainder stable manure will, when filled with 
crowns, yield a good supply. The .demand 
can be met in this way throughout the winter 
if the frames can be spared. Some 4 inches 
of niece light soil for placing on the hotbed to 
place the erowns upon and for working be- 
tween them afterwards are the only other 
thing necessary. Afford sufficient water at a 
temperature of 85 deg. to moisten the soil 
over and around ithe ervowns, and shade the 
frames if blanched heads are required. Cover 
down at night to conserve warmth, and admit 
little or more air in the forenoon in bright 
weather. For this and other purposes, col- 
lect tree leaves as they fall, and store in 
some accessible place where they can be 
drawh upon as required. Lift and Jay in 
gshes a good stock of Horseradish for winter 
use. Push on with Celery moutding, and 
make and spawn when ready another Mush- 
room-bed, so that no break in the supply 
shall oceur. The present isea good time for 
effecting any needed attention in the kitchen 
garden jin regard to the remaking of walks, 
the removal of Box edgings, and substituting 
tile or rough stone edgings for them from a 
labour-saving point of view, as well as in 
doing away with a harbour for slugs, ete. 

Planting Roses.—Make preparation for the 
planting of new beds.and borders of Roses by 
manuring and well digging the soil. New 
eround should be bastard trenched. Lifting 
and transplanting can also be undertaken 
shortly, when a rearrangement and an addi- 
tion of other varieties, new or otherwise, 
may, if desired, be effected. In the case of 
standards, drive in suitable stakes for their 
support beforehand.. With regard to eclimb- 
fing Roses for walls, arches, and ‘pergolas, re- 
move the old soil and replace it with an 
equal quantity, or not less than two or three 
barrow-loads of suitably prepared compost 
for them. 

Herbaceous borders.—Much trimming and a 
partial eutting down of mamy of the oecu- 
pants are now necessary to preserve a tidy 
appearance. The Starworbs have for weeks 
past made a brave show. ‘These should be re- 
InbeNed before cutting them down, when divi- 
sion of the stools can be done later, or, if 
preferred, in spring. Outdoor Chirysanthe- 
mums should also as regards \re-labelling be 
given the same attention. Push on with the 
replanting of beds and borders from which 
summer-flowering subjects have ‘been re- 


moved, and get bulbs planted. The lifting — 


und replanting of trees and shrubs ean also 
be undertaken with every, chance of their 
succeeding, as the soil is now in excellent 
working eondition. A. Ws 


Midland Counties. 


Pruning and training of fruit trees.— 
At the time of writing the weather is very 
favourable for this work. The pruning, 
cleaning, and training of wall fruit trees 
should be pushed on, for during dry, mild 
autumn weather the operator can work with 
comfort. Morello Cherries-and Peach and 
Nectarine trees, which in the ordinary way 
were pruned after the crop had been cleared, 
can now be taken off the wall and given their 
annual cleaning and training. Morello 
Cherries, Peaches, and Nectarines are all 
pruned similarly. In cases where the trees 
were not given proper attention during the 
summer, a thorough overhauling may now be 
necessary. In the first place, as much of the 
old fruiting wood as ean be dispensed with 
should be cut clean away, leaving the best 
of the well-ripened young shoots to furnish 
the wall very thinly. All weak amd unripe 
wood should be cut away. If the trees have 
been infested. with insect pests during the 
summer, special care must be taken/now to 
cleanse them thoroughly. Having pruned 
and cleaned the trees, a commencement may 
be made with the training. Fasten. the 
main branches-in position first, then start at 
the bottom of the tree, and fill in the inter- 
vening spaces as required. See that in all 
eases the ties are left sufficiently loose to 
allow of the wood swelling, as this always 
takes place when the sap rises and growth 
comimences in the spring. 


Pears.—The leaves having fallen, .a_ start 
may also be made with the pruning of Pears. 
This should be done carefully, as some varie- 
ties produce the bulk of their fruit-buds at 
the end of long spurs. Old trees that may, 
be overerowded should have a proportion of 
their spurs removed altogether, shortening 
those that are too long. ‘Trees trained against 
walls, if affected with scale, should be un- 
tied and thoroughly dressed with am approved 
insecticide, applying it with a stiff brush. 


Broccoli bas made rather soft growth this 
season, In exposed districts, where if is 
liable to be destroyed by frost in winter, the 
plants should be buried up to-their leaves in 
soil, with the heads facing north. ~This is 
best accomplished by taking out a trench at 
the north end of the bed, and inserting a 
spade behind the plants to push them bodily 
into the trench. The’stems should be buried 
so that the heads only are above ground. 
Protect the plants with straw or Bracken 
during times of severe frost, but remoye the 
covering during mild weather. 





Carrots.—Late crops of Carrots that were 
sown in July have done well this season. If 
the roots are to be allowed to remain in the 
ground until they are required for use, they 
should now have some partly decayed leaves 
spread between the rows, to afford protee- 
tion during severe weather.. The reason for 
using the leaves in a ‘partly decayed condi- 
tion is ‘that they will not be blown about by 
the wind. 


Broad Beans.—A small sowing may be made 
now ina sheltered part of the garden where 
the soil is well drained, for, although this 
Bean delights in a heavy isoil in summer, 
it is unwise to sow in sitiff land att this date. 
Germination is slow in winter, and many of 
the seeds might perish in very wet conditions. 
In cold, heavy soils, there is dittle to be 
gained by sowing now, ws the sprimg-raised 
ants, if transplanted, mature as quickly as 
the others, but in © well-drained and shel- 
tered position an autumn-sown bed will fur- 
nish pods much earlier than those sown in 
the spring. OVWaeGe 


Scotland. 

Pruning.—Vruning time has once again 
arrived, and during good weather it is-ad- 
visable to push on with this important work 
as rapidly as possible. Begin. with those 
trees or bushes which have lost their foliage 
earliest ; among these are Black Currants, 
Red Currants, and Gooseberries. Pruning in 
the case of the first-named merely Consists in 
cutting, out. old and exhausted wood, and in 
thinning the young growths sutliciently, in 
order to permit sun and air to find access to 
the bushes. In the case of Red Currants 
and Gooseberries, where the bushes have at- 
tained to, or almost to, their’ full stature, 
pruning is a simple matter, and consists in 
spurring back the current season’s growths 
to a couple of eyes. In the case of young 
trees which are in the course of formation, 
‘Inore care (is Necessary, and the ultimate syl- 
metry ofthe bush ought to. be borne in mind, 
always seeing to it, naturally, that mo over- 
crowding is permitted in the centre. Where 
birds are troublésome, dressings of lime or 
of dime and soot in mixture ought to be ap- 
plied, in erder to- prevent sparrows or finches 
destroying the buds. This dressing must be 
from time to time renewed. In the case of 
Jarger fruit trees, neither bushes nor stan-— 
dards ought to be dealt with too severely, 
especialy in the case of Plum trees, while 
wall trees are best- manipulated on  old- ~ 
fashioned lines. : 


Late Peach-houses.—These ought now to 
be fully ventilated, in order to ripen the wood, 
which, owing to the sunless summer, may, be 
less ripe than usual. Maintain  suflicient 
moisture at the roots, and if red spider has 
been troublesome, a little sulphur burned 
upon a red-hot shovel will dispose of the pest. 
In fruit-houses generally, during the past few 
years, the gardener’s life has been one of 
compromise, but it is ‘to be hoped that thihes 
will now, to some extent,’ improve, and im 
Peach-houses particularly too much ought not 
t) be expected with limited conveniences and 
opportunities. ; 


Vegetable garden.—In the earlier part of 
the autumn much disappointment was experi- 
enced in connection with the yield of Cauli- 
flowers. The prevalent cold weather and the 
heavy rains combined against this useful 
‘yegetable, However that may be, there: is 
no ground for complaint at the time these 
notes are penned. ~ Autumn. Giant and HNelipse 
are turning in plentifully and well, and if the 
heads are not over large, this is in itself no 
fault, ‘and the curds are white and = firm. 
Early Ulm Savoy, as is customary, is very 
useful. This fine-and firm little Savoy is” 


more appreciated than the Drumhead varie- — 


ties are at a later date, and it provides a 


pleasant change. Should Agparagus-beds not — 


yet have been dealt with, the ripened stems 
should ‘be ‘cut over and the weeds removed 
from the beds. .On light soils a winter dress- — 
fing of manure may be permissible, but where 
the soil is heavy and retentive of moisture 
no good accrues from the too common prac-— 


tice of applying a heavy winter dressing of © 


Seaweed or of farmyard manure. ‘The earth- 


ing-up of Celery may now be completed, and — 


in districts where this crop is, liable to suifer— 
during frosty weather prevision ought to be 


made for a handy supply of protective mate- | 
rinl—Bracken, littery manure, or what not. 
Some growers lift the tuberous roots of” 
Sarlet Runner Beans and store these in sand — 
for replanting in spring. The practice is not 


inadvisable for the production of an early 
crop of pods, but for maincrop and late sup- 


re 
plies it is preferable to rely upon seeds. Push — 
on digging and trenching during favourable | 


weather. of 
W. McGurroc.. — 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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THE great annual exhibition of this Society 


was held, on November 2nd\at the Royal 


Horticultural Hall in conjunction with the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticul 
tural Society. Much greater than usual from 
every point of view, itis some years since an 


exhibition of such excellence has been 
brought together. Competition - generally 
was very keen, the quality of the blooms 


high. Those.shown with long stems in vases 
made a most imposing display, and with 
increased room at their disposal these might 
have been seen to still better advantage. The 
Jarge singles were in like case, and with 
eight exhibitors, ¢ach staging twelve vases of 
flowers in the premier class, some idea of its 
extent may be obtained. The blooms shown 
on boards, too, were very fine, and though 
these do not appeal in the same imposing 
manner, the premier blooms were of a high 
order of merit. Those of the incurved set 
were less in evidence, their numbers fewer, 
and the quality less high: than we have seen 


aforetime.. The trade exhibits were mag- 
nificent. No other word can possibly describe | 


the sumptuous displays of all sections of the 
flower that were ranged about ‘the sides of 
the hall, and for which tthe leading specialists 
were responsible. The unfortunate side of 
the whole business is that this splendid ex- 
hibition—the only one of its kind in the year 
—suffered from want of room, and it is time 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, swith 
such proof of the flower’s return. to popu- 
larity and poaver, seriously considered the 
arranging of its show on a day ,apart in 
order that justice might be done both to the 
flowers and to the subscribers. In all 
probability a large number of those gaining 
admission to-the hall on the oceasion under 
review saw but a tithe of the’ flowers. Tor 
hours the hall was a*seething mass, as dense, 
immovable, and impassable as at any Temple 
show that we recall. As though the holding 
of two shows together were not enough, the 
restricted space caused by the presence of the 
staging of the Mayflower pageant made 
things much worse, and many visitors must 


have been keenly disappointed in  conse- 
quence. The exhibition was opened by His 
Excellency Baron Hyashi, the Japanese 


Ambassador, who evinced keen interest in all 
he saw. ~ Some particulars of the show are 
appended. 


We were pleased to see some competition 
for the Affiliated Societies’ Challenge Trophy, 
this and the first prize being carried off ny 
the Surbiton, Kingston, Dittons and District 
Society with a highly creditable Jot of 
flowers. It is, we believe, the first occasion 
on which the members of this society have 
competed. Should they do so again, we sug- 
gest that the varieties shown should be 
named on the cards provided: Twelve vases 
ot five blooms each were required. The 
Finchley Society, who had held the trophy 
previously, took second prize. The 


William Well, Memorial Class.—Thirty-six 
Japanese blooms in twelve varieties, to be 
shown in vases, brought a good competition, 
the Jeading award going to Mr. A. Jewell, 
gardener to Mr. T. H. Mann, Trulls Hatch, 
Rotherfield, Sussex, for an admirable lot of 
blooms, James Stredwick, Keith Luxford, 
Mrs. A. Davis, A. I’. Dofield, and Sir f. 
Letchworth being noted. In the second-prize 
lot from Mr.’ A. Winter, gardener to Mr. EB. 
Mainwaring, Dulwich, Edith ‘Cavell, and 
Mrs. G. Drabble were notable.. For eighteen 
Japanese in six varieties, Mr. Chas. Heb- 
burn, gardener to Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, 
-Worplesdon, was in the place of honour, his 


ce; fine vases of flowers containing Sir 1B. Letch- 


worth and Louisa Pockett. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


National Chrysanthemum Society. 





In the Holmes Memorial Cup | class 


Mr. <A. Jewell, gardener. to: Mr.. TT. H. 
Mann, , Rutherford, staged a  particu- 
larly good thirty-six distinct Japanese, 
and deservedly carried off finst prize. 
Every bloom was of high quality, great 
depth and freshness also characterising 
them. A, I’. Tofield, Mrs. M. Sargent, Mirs. 


H.. Tysoe, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Edith Cavell, 
and Daily Mail were among the best. Second, 
Mr. D. Barnard, gardener to Col. Thomvyon, 
The. Manor House, Effingham. Five com- 
peted, those named, however, being of out- 
standing merit. For twenty-four Japanese 
distinct, Mr. ©. Moore, gardener to*Sir W. 
Cain, Bart., Wargrave Manor, was first with 
a handsome lot, Daily Mail, A. IF. Tofield, 
Hdith Cavell, and His Majesty being some of 
the best.- Mr. A. B. Hudd, Farrants, Bick- 
ley, was second. The class for twelve Japan- 
es? distinet brought a particularly keen com- 
petition ; the quatitiy also was high. First, 
Mr A. Graham, gardener to’ Mrs. Jary, Bit- 
teswell Hill, Lutterworth, whose Princess 
Mary, His Majesty; Louisa Pockett, and 
Algernon Davis were of exceptional’ merit. 
Second, Mr. H. Blakeway, gardener to Mr. 
W. H. Allen,» Bromham House, Dedford, 
whose Princess Many, Thos. Lunt, and = L. 
Pockett. were very fine. Six competed. High 
quality was also remarked in the class for 
six Japanese distinct, in whieh Mr. HB. H. 
Pearee, Lord Wandsworth Agricultural Col- 
lege, secured first prize against six competi- 
tors. His varieties were: A. F. Tofield, W. 
Rigby, W. Turner; Mrs. R: C. Pulling, Mrs. 
Algernon Davis; and Mrs. W. Sargent. Mr. 
-H. Blakeway was second; his Mrs. R. Pull- 
ing a handsome specimen. 

Mr. A. Barnard, gardener to Col. Thomson, 
Effingham, and -—Mr. EE. H. Pearce both 
showed W. Turner in the class for three white 
Japanese, and took first and second prizes 
respectively. In that for a like number of 
yellows, Mr. H. H. Pearce,.Lord Wandsworth 
Agricultural College, was first wiith W. Rigby 
against eight entries, Mr. H. Blakeway secur- 
ing first for one vase of any other colour. 


In the Holmes Memorial’ Challenge Cup 
class for twenty-four incurved blooms, dis- 
tinct, Mr. A. B. Hudd, gardener to’ Mr. L. E. 
Chalmers, was first, Pantia Ralli, Buttercup, 
Ciara Wells being some of the finer blooms. 
This exhibitor also led in the class for twelve 
blooms, Golden Glory; White Empress, Gol- 
dei Helipse, Romance, and Hdward Thorpe 
being very good. ‘ 

Twelve vases of large singles, distinct (the 
George Munro, junr., Challenge Cup. class).— 
Hirst, Mr. A. B. Hudd, gardener to: Mr. lL. E. 
Chalmers, who showed Mrs. H. J. Jones, 
Sandown Radiance, Jessica, Comet, Phyllis 
Cooper, and Coronet well; second, Mr. A. 
Winter, gardener to Mr. HE. Mainwaring, Dul- 
wich, whose Sweet Auburn, Mensa, and 
Bronze Molly Godfrey were excellent. Ten 
competed in this class, the whole making a 
rich display. 

Mr. G. Morbey, Aylesford, Kent, had the 
best display of single Chrysanthemums on a 
table space 8 feet by 3 feet, employing effec- 
tively Portia, Sussex Yellow, and others, Mr. 
Hi. Runciman, who was second, alone ex- 
hibited six vases of Anemone singles. For 
six vases of large singles, six flowers of ‘one 
variety in each, Mr. Loo Thomson, Ailsa 
Craig, Formby, Liverpool, showed splendidly, 
and took first prize. The leading ~ sorts 
were Jessica, Flossy, and’ Mrs. W. J. -God- 
frey. In the class for twelve vases of singles, 
not fewer than six varieties, three blooms of 
each, Mr. A. B. Hudd, gardener to Mr. L. BE. 
Chalmers, Bickley, scored a brilliant suc- 





Cooper were remarked among many. 
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cess, his blooms as fine as those with which 
he won tlfe Monro Challenge Cup. Mr. Loo 
Thomson was second. These single-flowered 
classes constituted a rather important feature 
of the show, and the leaning by visitors -to- 
wards flowers of the decorative class was un- 
mnistakabile. 
AMATHUR CLASSES. 

Hxcellent blooms were staged in the 
amateur section, and for the most part com- 
petition was good. Mr. T.. Clark, South 
Chingford, was awarded first for the best 
twelve Japanese distinct varieties, Keith 
Luxford, A. I’. Tofield, Mrs. A. Davis, W. 
Rigby, and Mrs. G. Drabble being the finer 
blooms. Mr. John Bedsom, gardener to Mr. 
R, Berber, was second. For the six Japanese 
Mr. J. H. Goddard, Belgrave, Leicester, was 
first, his best Queen Mary, W. Rigby, and 
Louisa Pockett ; second, Mr. Charles Haw- 
kins, Wyndham Road, Kingston. The three 
vases of Japanese blooms brought a keen 
competition, the three Jeading exhibitors 
showing finely. First, Mr. T. Clark ; second, 
Mr. J. ‘H. Goddard ; third, Mr. B. Carpenter. 
The table classes demonstrated no originality, 
Mrs. T. Clark, to whom the first prize was 
awarded, arranging her yellow and crimson 
flowers ail too formally, Mrs. Wells, who took 
second prize, having a rather tall arrange- 
ment of prettily-toned singles. UPwixt! a 
low-placed arrangement with formality aud 
another over-tall of more artistic conception, 
the judges had to decide, We, rather 
favoured the Jatter, and, had it 
half as high, should have plumped for it. 


TRADH EXHIDBIES. 

Iror these, as a whole, we lave nothing but 
praise, the best of them being equal to any- 
thing yet seen at any of these exhibitions. 
That from Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, was a 
magniticent conception, the nine great stands 
forming the background in the nature of 4 
revelation. Iilled with blooms of the highest 
exhibition excellence, and, appropriately orna- 
mented by sprays of bronzy-leaved Beech, 
these alone constituted an imposing display. 
As these stands average two dozen flowers 
each, and in their depth and widest part 
would measure approximately 4 feet, the 
niagnitude of this fine exhibit may be roughly 
gauged. Bowls,’ vases, and baskets im the 
other parts completed a sumptuous array, 
the whole admirably conceived and skilfully 
executed. Of big blooms, Princess Mary, 
Queen Mary, Peace, a **Pocket!t ’ sport of 
champagne tone, Mrs. G. Drabble, Mrs. G. 
Monro, W. Rigby, Majestic, and Formidable 
were remarked. Sunshine, a jlovely de- 
corative of refined bronze, Sandown Radi- 
ance, Phyllis Cooper (singles) were others of 
note. A large Gold Medal was deservedly 
awarded. Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, 
gained a Gold. Medal for an excellent group 
skilfully and tastefully disposed. We thought 
highly of his splendid vases of Framfield 


Glory (rich orange-yellow decorative), of 
Majestic (bronze exhibiltion Jap., of. the 


crimson Mrs. G. Monro, Bronze Buckingham 
(single), and Ivy Gray (pink incurved) were 
also. fine. Messrs. W. Wells . and Co., 
Merstham, gained a Gold Medal for a capital 
lot. Huntsman, Pourpre Poitevine, Hstelle 
(single yellow), Sorcerer, Gem (single white), 
Advance (yellow incurved), and Viscount 
Chinda were conspicuous. Mr. Keith Lux- 
ford, Harlow, Essex, also showed well, and 
gained a Gold Medal. Keith Luxford, Mrs. 
H. EH. Dixon, Mensa, Sorcerer, and Phyllis 
The 
blooms were arranged imposingly, and on a 
generous scale, and represented ‘the varidus 
sections of the flower. Messrs. Godfrey and 
Son, Exmouth, also contributed a  miscel- 
laneous group, and were awarded a Silver-gilt 
Medal. 
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CARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NOVEMBER 20;: 1920 


‘Solving the Transport Problem. 


BENN BROTHERS INSTITUTE A NEW SERVICE. 


A Weekly Journal and a Freight Exchange. 


A new journal generally announces that it 
requires to make no apology for its appear- 
nnee, and that it responds to a well-defined 
demand. But ‘‘The Transport World and 
Motor Freight Exchange: The Journal of the 
Road Carrying Industry,’ which Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., announce to appear in the first 
week of the New Year, is hardly able, in all 
the follow this tradition. 
To begin with, it does require a very distinct 
apology for venturing to enter the publishing 
field with a new weekly paper iat this junc- 
If not an apology, at least an excep- 
tionally good explanation is certainly need- 
ful. Those who know anything of the paper 
and printing market will agree that these are 
not the times that the expert publisher would 
select for the launching of a new enterprise. 
and printing was 

Benn Brothers, 
The 


explanation is that the paper must be started, 


circumstances, to 


ture. 


Paper was never so dear, 
never so difficult; and yet 
Ltd., propose to start another paper. 
and further, that it must be started at once. 
There is not only a field open 
defined want to be supplied, but the field will 


and a’ well- 


not wait, and the want. is urgent. Road 
transport is the one obsessing, overpowering, 
paramount problem of the moment. Prac- 


tically no business firm is entirely free from 
the anxieties associated with it. The develop- 
ment of our trade and industry is contingent 
upon the development of our transport, and 
there never was a moment in the whole of our 


industrial history when greater transport 


facilities were so much needed. 


The Essence of the Problem. 


Transport is commonly supposed to be a 
matter of railway trains, or motor lorries, or 
aeroplanes, or horses and carts, or some other 
form of receptacle upon wheels or wings. It 
is only since road transport came to be an 
important faetor in the situation, and since 
the number of motor owners has considerably 
increased, that a new conception of the 
problem has arisen. Railway companies and 
public carriers generally have for long recog- 
nised that the essence of the motor transport 
problem is the return load. Large firms of 
motor owners, and that great mass of small 
enterprises which has now sprung up in the 
form of' transport agencies,.are only just 
beginning fully to realise the real nature of 
their difficulty. Until the problem of the 
return journey is grappled with and solved 
every vehicle has to do two miles running in 
order to give one mile service. This return 
toad question is the first and principal reason 
for the appearance on January ist of a new 
weekly - journal to be known as° the 
“Transport World.’’ Its chief mission in 
life will be to bring together the owner of 
freight and the motor proprietor. In this 
sense it will be a real and effective freight 
exchange. 


Road Transport Economy. 


toad transport bas assumed an added im- 
portance in the last few weeks on account of 
the rapid rise in railway charges. Whereas, 





a few months ago, the transport of goods by 
roud motor was in many Gases something in 
the nature of an expensive luxury, to-day 
divect transport by road effects a definite 
economy as. compared with railway service. 
The steam waggon and the motor lorry are in 
a position to claim that they can render not 
only a better but a cheaper service than any 
other form of transportation, . but road 
transport does not by any means depend 
alone upon financial advantage in the appeal 
which it nakes to the traders of the country. 
It can, offer_a service which is altogether un- 
obtainable through any other field. The first 
elementary advantage which it claims is, of 
course, that it can perform its, service with 
one loading and one unloading. It abolishes 
altogether the troublesome and risky business 
of cartage to and from the railway. depot. 
Contents by road transport from door to door 
are handled twice, whereas, if sent by rail, 
four handlings at least are necessary. All 
the risks associated with moving and lifting 
are therefore réduced at a stroke. Road 
transport can do much more. It eliminates 
most, if not all, of the necessity for expensive 
packing, a lorry can be loaded and packed in 
exactly the same way as a packing-case it- 
self, and when the packing is done if is not 
necessary to consider how many times the 
case will be turned over, and all the conse- 
quences that might arise.from placing it up- 
side down. There is no need to pencil all over 
the consignnnent, *‘ This side up, with care.’’ 
Even, therefore, where road transport may 
show a slightly higher charge than would be 
incurred upon the rail, it is offen more than 
balanced by economies in crates and packing 
materials, and by the elimination of the 
serious risk of numerous handlings. 


The New Journal’s Function. 
But these are details. The ‘* Transport 
World’’ really means what its title says: 
It proposes to take its place as the organ of 
the transport world, it will give voice to a 


great organism which exists to-day and is 
dumb. It will canvass the interests of com- 


mercial road users and act as a focus for 
their opinions and their needs. It will by no 
means confine ifs attention to the professional 
owners of motor transport; it will seek to 
serve the hundred thousand manufacturers 
and other commercial concerns who, owning 
their own vans, are the greatest sufferers 
from this difficulty of the return load. A 
simple way in which the reader can sketch 
for himself the gigantic size of this problem, 
and the enormous waste involved in the pre- 
sent lack, of a solution to it, is to stand for an 
hour at the junction of two well-used country 
roads and notice the number of empty lorries 
which pass. 


A Position of its Own. 

The ‘Transport World?’ is not in any 
sense a motor paper; it does not aspire to 
compete with the Motor Press as at present 
established. Motor manufacturing, motor 
buying and selling, and the pleasure motoring 
world are served by a public and a technical 
press of the first order. Benn Brothers, Ltd., 
do not desire to be regarded as in any way 
competitors of their friends in these ‘fields. 
There is no industry that has a better press, 
and there would be no excuse for further 
efforts in that — direction. “Transport 
World ”’ will occupy a position of its own, and 





will supplement the service now given to the 
motor world proper. ‘* Transport World” is 
not concerned with the buying and selling 
and manufacturing of lorries and motors so 
much as with their day by day use. An analogy 
for our position is to be found in the ** Ship- 
building and Shipping World.’ There is a 
press which deals with the. technicalities of 
shipbuilding and naval architecture, and 
there are other papers quite distinet which 
confine their attention to freight and baling 
and the operation of ships. “Transport 
World ” will aim to be to the users of the 
road what ‘‘ Fair’ Play”’ or ‘* Syren and 
Shipping ’’ are to the users of the sea, 


A Great Co-ordinating Agent. 

A great deal has already been done with a 
view to helping towards a solution of the re- 
turn-load problem. The Automobile Associa- 
tion itself, and many other agencies, large 
and small, have arranged systems of freight 
exchange, and facilities for securing informa- 
tion as to transport available and freight- 
owners’ requirements. The ‘ Transport 
World” will enable all this work to become 
really. effective; it will act as the great co- 


ordinating agent. The need which all of 
these endeavours have only been able to 


satisfy in part is for a central source of infor- 
mation which will make it possible for any- 
one anywhere to ascertain instantly what is 
the transport position on any route, or in any 
district, . at cany. time. The ‘* Transport 


World ”’ will, therefore, be welcomed by all> 


those-associations and agencies which have 


started to work in this field, and should be, 


able very materially to enhance their scope 
and usefulness. * 


lis Advantages. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add ‘that the 
new journal starts under the very best of 
auspices, in that it becomes one of the power- 
ful group ef journals -which operate under the 
banner of Benn Brothers, Ltd. It. will be 
planned and conducted on the _ principles 
which have always been iwassociated with this 
firm, and which ‘seems to us to provide the 
ideal conditions for trade newspaper success. 
So far as editorial policy and style of produc- 
tion are concerned, the ‘‘ Transport World.’’ 
will have no more to do with any of its 
associated papers than they have with one 
another, It will, however, enjoy from its 
first issue the advantages of a publishing 
organisation designed and conducted upon a 


scale which would be impossible to any single - 


technical paper; while on its technical side 
it will be in the hands of acknowledged ex- 
perts in motor traction problems. 

The readers of this journal who are 
interested in transportation problems, who 
either own motors or have the disposal of 
freight, are invited to communicate with the 
Publisher, The —‘Transport . World,” 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. It is pro- 
posed to offer special terms and advantages 
to the existing customers of Benn Brothers, 
Ltd., whether advertisers or subscribers, and 
particulars of these will be gladly sent upon 
receipt of an intimation that they would be 
welcomed. 


As one of the several members of the same 


family of journals, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
may perhaps be permitted to -express its 
gratification at the arrival of so welcome 


and so promising a youngster. 
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GINGER PUDDING. 
1 Ib. Flour. 
Pinch of Salt 1 Ib. Golden Eyrup. 
1 large teaspoonful ground Ginger. 
Teaspoonful Baking Powder. 
1 Egg (optional). A little milk. 


Put the syrup into a basin to 
warm ; mix the flour, ginger, 
salt, baking powder, and Atora 
thoroughly together and put 
with the syrup. Add egg, or 
milk, mix well, put into 
greased basin, cover~ with 
greased paper, steam for 4 
hours. 


eer 


“Atora” is sold by 
Grocers, Stores, etc., 
everywhere in1-lb. and 
¥lb,cartons. SHREDDED 

‘ready for use in pudd- 
ings, piecrusts, pastry, 
etc. Also in BLOCKS 
for frying and cooking. 


1 Sole Manufacturers : 


HUGON & CO., LTD., 
MANCHESTER. 
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Food economy 


with highest nutritive value. 


“ATORA” Refined Beef Suet raises 
‘the standard of nourishment, reduces 


the cost of living and saves time and 
trouble in cooking. 


Try these \recipes for satisfying and delicious 
puddings ; then send us your name to go on the list 
for the 100 ‘‘Atora’’ Recipe Book shortly ready. 


4 oz. Shredded Atora. 


ATO 
Refned Beef Suet 


used daily in the kitchen means appetizing food . 
and a better nourished family. , . 


Writing on the National Supply of Food Fats in the MEDICAL PRESS, Dr. Saleeby says :— 
““We must find and use all possible other sources ot the protective fats.... 
we are led to rely in very special degree upon beet fat or suet, which many of us 
well-grown adults of to-day used to consume in the form of suet pud- 
dings in our childhood, to our great advantage.” 


Us ” 









SAGO FRUIT PUDDING. 


4 oz, Small Sago. 
6 oz. Breadcrumbs, 
2 oz. Brown Sugar. Raisins, Figs or 
2 oz. Shredded Atora. Dates, 
» teaspoonful Bicarbonate of Soda. 
Soak the sago overnight in 
the water. If using large fruit, 
cut it up. Break up the sago 
with a fork and mix with the 
other ingredients, add enough 
milk to make a fairly stif? 
mixture, put into a buttered PR : 
basin and steam for 3 or 4  ! 
hours. Turn out and serve 
with or without sauce. 






+ pint Water. 
6 oz. Currants, 


























32nd SEASON. 


MRS. PYM’S 
FAMOUS PLANTS 


Good and Cheap. 24 worth for 20/- 


Any quantity sent. All post free or carriage paid, 
/ passenger train. No delay. 


Magnificent, strong, transplanted Hardy 
Perennials, Rockery Plants, Spring-flower- 
ing Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Flowering 
Shrubs, Vegetable Plants, &c. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. PYM, F.R.E.S., 
Vine House, Woodston, PETERBOROUCH. 
EEE LES EAE REALS ETE NOBLE IS EMIE ORS TNE EAH se Se. 
EE TES a 
THE APPLE 1n ORCHARD anp GARDEN, 


—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By, post, 8d. — PUBLISHER, 8, 


Rouverie-street, London, B.0 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


1920. 


NOVEMBER. 


November NaC ahe Grae Bt Chrysanthemum and Autumn Show 
(2 days). 
* 20.—Bishop Auckland Horticultural Society. 
A 30.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


DECEMBER. 
December 14.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 


1 





We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul- 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Hditor, GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, S, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 


JN SEEKING FOR SUPPLIES Gardeners 


cannot go wrong in consulting with our regular advertisers. 








Goods ordered from them may be taken as of guaranteed excel- 
lence. It is real economy in these matters to have the best 
supplies of standard quality and true to name. In most cases 
our advertisers have special facilities for producing what they 
offer, and hence their prices are often much lower than those 
of near-by local firms. In any case, by mentioning our paper 
when writing to advertisers readers will secure special attention. 





JUST THE THING YOU WANT! 


“Wot-Ho’ Domestic Scale 


Invaluable to every Gardener. 


A ready means of weighing in every home, 
Will stand hard usage. 








British Made in Bright Aluminium. 
Weighs up to 20 lbs. by ounces 


OLD MILL woRKS. 
BRIGHTON 





6 inch Glass-Covered Dial. 





NOT CLUMSY. ACCURATE. NO WEICHTS TO LOSE. 


* 
It is always clean, it takes up little space, and will be sent 
to you securely packed and post free for Ss. Gd. by 


DEPT. Q, OLD MILL WORKS, 
DYKE ROAD DRIVE, BRIGHTON, 


who will return your money if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. 


RTP TEE ESE AP ES 
SSS? 


PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRON, AND WOODEN 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Superior Quality. Tenants’ Fixtures. 
Best Material 
throughout only 
used, 

# Workmanship, 
; prompt delivery, 
and Best Value 








obtainable 
Guaranteed. 
Inspection 
Invited: 
Illustrated List Post Free, 
Bungalows complete from .. £5910 0 
Entertainment Rooms n re SA 80 0 0 
Oamping Huta *, 2312 6 
Studios e 2312 6 
Garages a) wa s2 2615 0 
Sports Pavilions ya by be 37.15. 0 
Army Type Huts - ae oo 58 0 0 
Open Air Shelters ” aa oe IS 6) 0 
Motor Cycle Houses 1 ne a 1017 6 
Btable and Coach House Primal ore 4's 38 0 0 
Loose Boxes nH . 21 0 0 
Garden Shelters + oy ne 7.20820 
Wooden Buildings re A ae 710 0 
Potting Shedsand Workshops _,, Pie 12 0 0 


co. ALBERT & Co., iT D., 
181, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 2. 





THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
"Carriage Paid” quotation, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potterias, Bulwell, Nottingham. 











HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Writefor prices. Mentien paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBIASON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
81, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
$85 Years’ Advertiser inGARDENING ILLUSTRATED, " 
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CORRESPORDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 








Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthes Atamasco) 
(R. 7.).—The Zephyr-flowers are rather ten- 
der, And must always have a sunny situation 
and light soil. Z. Atamasco, the oue which 
you write of, is a capital plant in partially 
moist places, and may be made quite content 
in the drier parts’of the bog garden or in 
spacious pockets in the rock gurden where 2 
fair depth of moist, fairly rich soil is) at 
hand. The plant ihereases rapidly at the 
root, and for this reason should be divided 
and replanted every three or four years. 
There are so few plants of like character in 
{he hardy plant garden that its presence 1s 
the more welcome. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


NS. Devon.—You might iry Desfontainea 
spinosa, Clethra arborea, Tialesia, Amelan- 
chier canadensis, Hdwardesia, Stuartia, 
Xanthoceras. You ought to visit neighbour- 
ing gardens, and so find out uncommon 
shrubs which succeed. New Subseriber.— 
Any grower of greenhouse plants should be 
nile to supply you if you use the old mame 
Rhyncospermum. We do mot know of a 
variety Armandi, and think you must mean 
Clematis Armandi. See note on this on 


page 270. —— S.. Devon. — You may spread 


out your Potatoes on the floor, keeping them, 


as cool as you can, but mot moistening them 
in any way. The cooler you can keep them 
the better, and, spread out as suggested, they 
are mot so liable to start into growth.—— 
Snowflake.—Messts. Ker and son.— 

L. W. R.—As the Cabbage Rose does not form 
a compact bush, it sould be pruned hard 


LONG-LASTING G 


high grade materials go into these durable Garden Frames made by Boulton & Paul 


of — Norwich. No 





No. H. 75.—The fronts are 11 in. high, backs 
22in. high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the 
lights 13 in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
painted two coats. 1-Light Frame, 4 ft. by 
6 ft. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by 6 fi. 3-Light 
Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft. Prices on application. CLC 
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other Horticultura! 
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CARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


back to about three eyes, otherwise it will be- 
come ‘ali and straggling, yielding inferior 
flowens. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—R. WK. /’.—The Fern is 
Agspleniwm viviparum, a young frond; the 
other specimen is piiiedium pinnatum,.—— 
Dr. M. Lb. M. Vaudin.—Looks like Melianthus 
major.——@. B—1, Armeria maritima; 2; 
Abelian grandiflora ; 8, Cytisus poliferus. 

Names of fruit.—Nessech.—Your Apple is, 
we think, ‘Rymer, a Yorkshire variety.—— 
H. W.—Apples *-15> Lane’s: Prince Albert 52, 
Golden Spire ; 3, Ribston ; 4, Ecklinville Seed- 


Hing.——J. R.--Pears: 1, Beaurré Clairgeau ; 
© Cutillac, Apples: 3, Yorkshire Greening; 
i- Golden Nobles 77. —A poles oy Annie 


Elizabeth : 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling ;. 5, 
Cox's Orange ; 4, Alfriston, a valuable late 
sont... D.—Apples +1, Ribston’; 2;: Blen- 
heim ; 3, Golden Pippin (true), Pear 4, 
Beurré Diel. 


The Woburn Fruit Farm, which was car- 
ried on from 1894 to 1918 by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and since- then by means of, a\ grant 
from the Development Fund administered by 
the Committee of the» Rethamsted Experi- 
mental Station, is to be closed at Christinas, 
owing to the continued ill-health of Mr. 
Spencer U. Pickering, which renders him un- 
able to continue his experimental work there. 

Fats in our dietary.—Several very im- 
portant .,references ,have been made re- 
cently by leading medical authorities to the 
shortage of Vitamine bearing fat foods and 
its disastrous effect upon the health and 
physique of the population, particularly grow- 
ing children. The recommendations of the 
Medical. Research Committee appointed. by 
the Government made it clear that the defi- 
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for long life throughout the country 
than these frames of tested strength. 
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immediate delivery. Carriage 
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ciency in the nation’s diet arose mostly froin 
the shortage and dear cost of butter, cream, 
etc., now, as compared with pre-war times. 
Leading authorities, such as: Professor H. E. 
Armstrong and the Lancet, point out that in 
beef suet the means to counteract this is 
readily to hand. The great value of beef 
suet has since been emphasised in an im- 
portant article published in the Medical 
Press, October 17th, from the pen of Dr.C. W. 
Saleeby; the well-known authority on national 
and racial health. / : | 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON NOV. 2, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First Class Certificate 
Odontiodja cardinalis, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath. 


Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya Martella, from Baron Schroeder, Egham ; Catt eya 
Picotee, from Mr. W. R. Fasey (Gr., Mr. C. J. Sevmonr), | 
Snaresbrook; Brasso-Cattleya Mrs. Pitt, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Stamford Hill. ‘ | 

Medals. 

GoLp.—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Reigate; 
Measrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. : 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; 
Messrg. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Cotoneaster frigida Vicaryi, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., 
Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham ‘House; Cotoneaster salicifolia 
fioccosa, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs; Chrysanthemum Pourpre 
Poiteven, from W. Wells and Co., Ltd. Merstham; Chrysan- 
themum ‘Huntsman, from W. Wells and Co. 


Medals. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Lady Ann (Gr., Mr. Shambrook), | 


Weatparkfield, Derby. for Cyclamens, 74 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 


for Carnations. 
SILVeR BANKSIAN —Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Car-’ 


nations; Mr. G. Keuthe, Keston, for hardy plants, etc. 


FRUIT AND VEGHTABLE COMMITTER. 
e Medals. 


CoLp.—Messrs. Barr and Son3, Covent Garden, for collection 


of vegetablet 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. Maurice Gay, Sion, Switzerland, 
for Apple Belle de Boskoop. 

















ARDEN FRAMES ._—_—sdz:*= Cg: 
THAT YOUR GARDENER APPRECIATES.  —_ |_| 


Up-to-date Gardeners must have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries— Frames 


that will co-operate with the gardener’s care in the splendid results obtained. 


Only cf 


greater reputation 


E| 
tf 
A 
No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot- 
ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, “| 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides 9 in. high. | 


Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. : 
glass. Frames also supplied in other styles 3 
and sizes. Prices on application. a | 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.'’ 
| INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 
Abutilon Boule de Berberis vulgaris pur- Corydalis lutea -- 656 | Gooseberries ... +. 662.{ Pears, Cordon, for east | Roses, single... 656 
Neige ... 656 | purea ... - 660 | Cuttings in frames ... 662 and west walls . 661 | Royal Horticultural 
Allotment, cropping the 663 | Borders, hardy flower 662 | Csttsus precox... +. (60 | Hydrangeas ... +; 660 | Pelargoniums, Zonal. 662 Soctety .. vad - 664 
APPLE ANNIE ELI1Z- Borders, herbaceous, - ; Plants in bloom Nov- 
heehee vs as 661 - ‘gleanings” from ... 656 | Brtgeron mucronatus 666 | Ivis stylosa aes 7 = eps, 096 ember I1th : 656 | Shrubs on wall fail- 
i canes Se ae and es room, moving a -- 660 | Flower garden ... -» 662 | LABURNUMS, THE... 659 Plants, outdoor : Work ne ne ied -»- 660 
; “A : = Flowers for shallow Lo ia Gibb 56 of theweek ... .« 658 | Sorrel Tree, the +. 660 
sters, perennial +++ €62 Tye eS aa ae 660 bowls. ... 655 Pe eee oes #656") poeato crop, the . 655 | Spbheralcea Monre ... 656 
c i 4 7 3 L 
Barberry, Mrs. Wil: BLANCHE DU PUI- aes, hardy, among Gc Maple, the Norway ... 656 pS Nia ete GLE se ce Sumach, the Venetian 660 
son's. Seat O95 TOUR 3s - 657 | Fruit. bush, pros ees. oi rib hy tido- 
11n 662 | NARCISSUS WHITE 4 Viburnum rhytido 
Bee apparatus, stor. Chrysanthemum Her- Fruit-trees,  prus ne EMPEROR ... _ ... 658 | Raspberries, planting 662 | bhyllum... 1. «+. 656 
< ng = c6t mione ... . 655 phur wash for neal Rtibes sanguineum 
Bei b2ris drevipanicu- Chrysanthemums: Fuchsias ... . 65, | Oaks, the Red ... 660 fl.-pl. ... 660 | Week's work, the ees 662 
lata oui . 655 Groups at exhtbi- bs : . Ontons: Preparing Roots, storing a .. 663 | Woolly aphisand lady- 
Berberts 1 Darwint 055 tions... aa -- 657 |} Gatllardias ae --. 656 fresh ground . «- 663 | Roses, Christmas x, GOS: cle OFF IES Me og eos eee 661 
The Potato Crop. few tufts of seedling sedges fixed in narrow his lovely Barberry used in great numbers 


Tue notes from ‘ Surrey,’”’ on page 579, on 


the Potato crop, more especially in relation to 


the disease and its effects, are almost identi- 


~ cal with the experience that has to be re- 


eorded from this village, alike from gardens 
and allotments. Here, too, the crop in its 
early stage looked very promising, and up to 

a certain time in July the foliage was clean 
and healthy. Then disease made its appear- 
ance, until by the end of the month all the 

_ crop was more or less affec ted, in some places 
_ slightly in others badly. ° No spraying of any 


- description was done, but in the majority of 


bigs 


cases the foliage was cut and removed from 
the ground, a practice which, like Mr. Gorn- 
hill, I have strongly advocated and practised 
for over thirty years. After the long spell of 
wet extending through the greater part of 
July into August I think owners started the 
lifting ina somewhat pessimistic mood, but 
_the result is decidedly satisfactory, the per- 


* centage of diseased tubers being ver y small. 


® 
» 


The crop varied considerably in bulk, but, on 

the whole, was a good average, the best re- 

sults being obtained from ground that was 

deeply dug in late autumn, and, consequently, 
_. in good workable condition at "planting time. 
This is really essential towards securing the 
best results from our 1 rather heavy soil. One 
grower notable in the village for specially 
good culture is congratulating himself on 
having obtained 88 bushels of Lochar, sound 
tubers of average size from 16 rods of ground. 
With respect to this and several other new 
Sorts, although their cropping and disease- 
_ resisting qualities may be satisfactory, I do 


- not find them so good in quality as some of 


fz 





z Ficwers for shallow! bowls. 


4 : 
- Hardwick, 
> 


the older kinds, as, for 
Castle and Schoolmaster, that is from our 
- rather heavy soil. I do not know how they 

may be from lighter land. To sum up, my 
own experience of the disease and spraying is 
that whilst this would decidedly act as a 


instance, Windsor 


- deterrent in a dry season if applied early and 
a thoroughly, 


it is of very little use in a wet 
_ time. Under the latter circumstances I 

4 should certainly prefer to remove thé tops as 

soon as practicable. E. B.S. 





Notes of the Week 





A very pretty 


effect is obtained with a large shallow bowl 


_ by floating a few flowers and leaves on the 
~ surface of the water. A miniature pond effect 


: can be created with a few blooms of Dryas 


i  octopetala and some rounded leay eS, 


such as 


those of the wild Violet, giving the appear- 








_ ance of a miniature plant’ of a Water Lily. A 


strips of lead at the sides complete the pic- 
ture and make a really charming table orna- 
ment. Anyone with alittle taste can plan 
quite pretty etfects with very little material. 
—Ww.O 

Beale Darwini.—In this neighbourhood 
Darwin’s Barberry usually gives a secondary 


display of bloom, and this year is no excep- . 
may not be © 


tion. The orange-yellow sprays 
quite so rich in colour as is the case in spring 
but they are none the less welcome, and add 





N trcis3us 


White E'mreror. 


(See p. 658.) 


variety to the “autumn tints” 
Maples, Dogwoods, and other occupants of 
the shrubbery. B. Darwini, when established, 
is very effective, but it must be planted where 
it is to remain permanently. When it attains 
to any size it is—or such is my experience— 
hopeless to transplant it.—W. McG. , Balmae. 


Mrs. Wilson’s Barberry (Berberis W ilsonz). 
This Barberry is again a feast of lovely 
colour. I have a group planted in a loose, 
spreading manner among the hardy Heaths, 
and the way the shrubs have cast their arch- 
ing sprays of fruit across supporting growths 
of Heather is charming. ‘No more effective, 
small fruiting shrub could be grown than this, 
and it comes within the reach of all, so easily 
is it raised from seed. A few days ago I saw 


of Azaleas, 


and in all kinds of aspects and positions, 
always with the same bri liant result. I think 
it was most effective where several scores of 
plants had been used to eover the tops of 
retaining walls encasing a long flight of 
steps. ‘The long sprays of tinted leaves and 
bright coral-coloured berries lying close to 
the walls presented a brilliant picture. I also 
observed isolated plants trained to low walls 
near entrance gates and doorways, and here 
again the effect was all the most ardent en- 
thusiast could desire.—E. M. 


Berberis brevipaniculata.—At the present 
time this is a remarkably attractive shrub, 
the elegant whip-like branches drooping to 
the ground under the weight of the handsome 
terra-cotta and red fruits, the beauty of 
which is intensified by the purple bloom 
covering each fruit. The fruits are borne in 
panicles of twelve to fifteen, or even more, all 
along the young growths, creating a most 
effective display. This Barberry forms a 
bush of rounded yet open form, from which 
it develops long wand-like shoots each year, 
these becoming the fruiting sprays when a 
year old, and rendering this lovely shrub one 
of the most conspicuous objects of the 
autumn garden. Native of China, and intro- 
duced by Wilson in 1904, it is one of the Bar- 
berries with leaves of a glaucous nature on 
the underside, a very noticeable feature when 
cut sprays are used, for which purpose this 
is a beautiful kind to-employ. Among the 
newer kinds this is certainly one of the most 
striking, and will rank among the choicest of 
shrubs.—H. M. 


Chrysanthemum Hermione. — For many 
years Ihave grown a batch ‘of Mme. 


Desgranges in pots for use during October in 
the greenhouse. This old and very useful 
variety always contrasts well with the vivid 

scarlets and blues of Salvias, and lasts until 
the plants can be replaced by others which, 
like Sur Melanie, bloom at a later date. 
This season I got a number of Hermione and 
planted them out with a view to cutting. I 
have not previously grown the variety, and in 
late September I was so struck with the 
symmetrical, well-budded, and bushy plants 
that I lifted a dozen, potted them up, and 
placed them in the greenhouse. They have 
altogether eclipsed Mme. Desgranges; they are 
equally pure in respect.of bloom and Jast in 
good order over a longer period. The blooms 
are naturally large, and had disbudding been 
done they would have been of quite superior 
size. Hermione has been marked for in- 
creased use in the same way for next season, 
and a good companion has also been noted in 
Lilian—a deep pink of equally good character, 
—W. McG., Balmae. 
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‘Gleanings’ from herbaceous borders.— 
The note concerning the *‘ gleanings ” of her- 
baceous borders, which were exhibited at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and whieh appeared in the issue of 
October 30th, was an apposite one, and is eon- 
sistent with a journal which has ever 
advocated the value of hardy - flowering 
plants. However interesting such ‘‘ glean- 
ings’ may be as showing the mildness of the 
season, hardy flowers cannot be appraised at 
their proper value (and it is very great) when 
second blooms or those of inferior quality are 
exhibited at the fag-end of the season. The 
wisdom of the exhibitors may be questioned, 
for there are ‘Sufficient opportunities afforded 
during late summer and autumn to permit of 
ihe flowers of hardy plants being shown in 
their best form.-But few can be said to show 
their best form in mid-October.—W. McG. 


Iris stylosa.—This commenced flowering at 
ihe end of October this year, and there is 
already a good promise of buds. It is grow- 
ing close up against the south wall of the 
house in very poor, light soil, but thrives 
amazingly and the flowers are of large size. 
There is never any trouble in getting plenty 
of flowers when grown under these conditions, 
so far as my experience goes, and J have tried 
it in different localities. Mr. W. R. Dykes 
says it can be made to flower freely by cutting 
away about half of the Jong leaves in the 
summer, and where the plants are growing 
too luxuriantly this may be necessary, but 
for my part I have never found it necessary 
1o touch the plants once they are established 
in such a position as I have described, and 
though they must get very dry, this only 
seems to make them more free-flowering. It 
is a most charming Tris, but, then, what Iris 
is not charming? Even the flowers of I. 
fcetidissima seen under certain conditions are 
attractive. I always like to cut the flowers 
of I. stylosa just before they open and bring 
them into the house in the bud state. By the 
way; it is as well to keep a sharp look-out 
for small snails among the clumps, as they 
are very partial to the buds and soon spoil 
them.—N. Ih. 

Piants in bloem November 1i1th.—Climbing 
and bush Roses in variety, Clematis (various), 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, the Straw- 
berry Tree (Arbutus) in yariety, Genista 
hirsuta, Laurestinus (two kinds), the Vir- 
ginian Witch Hazel, Desfontainea spinosa, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, the Cornish Heath (HR. 
vagans) in variety, the Dorset Heath = (B. 
ciliaris) (four kinds, including the rare white 
form), E. mediterranea hybrida, FH. .m. 
glauca, Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis), 
Spartium junceum, Cream-cups (Platystemon 
ealifornicum), Cardinal Lobelias (various), 
Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea), Sedum 
Sieboldi, Fumitory (Corydalis); New Zealand 
Veronicas (several kinds), Evening Primroses 
in variety, Violet Cress (Ilonopsidium acaule), 
Campanula muralis, C. garganiea hirsuta, 
Perpetual and Marguerite Carnations in great 
variety, Pentstemons (various), Verbenas, 
Snapdracons, Acanthus Candelahrum, Pampas 
Grasses (several varieties), Michaelmas 
Daisies, Arundo  conspicua, Pimpernels 
(Anagallis in variety), Lavatera (rosy shades), 
Mignonette, Kniphofia multiflora, Polyanthus 
(various), Sweet Violets in variety, DPeri- 
winkles (various), Cornflowers, Polygala 
Chamebuxus, Erigeron mueronatum, Kenil- 
worth Ivy, Gentiana acaulis, Gypsophila 
muralis, Sweet Peas (blue and lavender 
shades), Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
inunis), Californian Ituchsia (Zauschneria 
californica), Z. Mexicana, Hardy Cyclamens, 
Tunica Saxifraga, Belladonna Lily, Nerine 
Bowdeni, Cynoglossum -amabile, Tufted 
Pansies in yariety, Seabiosa caucasica in 
several shades, S. Webbiana, Gazania splen- 
dens (white variety), Cheiranthus linifolius, 
C. Allioni, Plumbago Larpente, Rock Cress 
(Aubrictia), Montbretias.—E. M., Sussex. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Viburnum rhytidophylium.—This is a very 
handsome species from China, haying large 
evergreen foliage and clusters of yellowish- 
white flowers. One of the chief charms of 
this shrub, however, is that the flowers are 
succeeded by brilliant red berries which last 
well into the winter. There are many fine 
species of Viburnum now in cultivation, some 
of them colouring up well in the autumn. I 
saw recently a bush of the common Viburnum 
Opulus, the foliage of which was of a brilliant 
crimson. I had no idea that the leayes took 
on quite so brilliant a hue.—W. O. 


Spheralcea Monroe.—This is as handsome 


as it is distinct, the bright rose-coloured 


flowers being produced in profusion for a long 
period. It is one of those things that do not 
fear periods of heat and drought, but will 
bloom gaily, no matter how dry the soil be- 
comes. Like many plants of a similar 
nature, it is apt to fall a victim to the com- 
bined influence of damp and cold, which in 
our variable climate is too often so destruc- 
live to plant life. In the first year of its 
existence it will bear a lot of bad weather 
with indifference, but it is when the stems 
become woody that the damage is done. The 
stem splits at the base and decays, the con- 
sequence being that the plant collapses in 
early spring. Protection from excessive 
moisture from December until March will 
guarantee this pretty rock plant against in- 
jury, and it is certainly well worthy of some 
care. Planting on the highest part of the 
rockery would undoubtedly minimise the eyil, 
but in low-lying positions a piece of glass over 
the crown, will do all that is. needful.—J. 
CORNHILL. 


The Norway Mapie (Acer platanoides).— 
What a beautiful tree the Norway Maple is 
during October and November when the 
broad, handsome, fine-lobed leaves develop 
their rich golden-yellow colour. I was im- 
pressed to-day (November 5th) by the striking 
effect of a few scattered trees growing in the 
foreground of a plantation of Corsican Pines. 
The sun was shining through their branches 
and the brilliant tone of the leaves was re- 
vealed to the full as they nestled against the 
dark green of the sombre Pine wood. TI have 
this Maple 30 feet high growing in a mixed 
plantation of scarlet Oak, Deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium  distichum), Red Dogwood 
(Cornus alba), ete., and here again the effect 
is unsurpassed. This Maple has been culti- 
vated in England for centuries and is one of 
the handsomest and most vigorous of intro- 
duced trees, thriving in almost any soil and 
attaining to a height of from 60 feet to 90 feet. 
In April, when decked with its branching 
corymbs of yellowish flowers, it is an orna- 
mental tree, but this is surpassed by the 
magnificent effect of its large golden leayes in 
autumn.—H, M. 


Abutilon Boule de Neige.—Yor late autumn 
and early winter blooming the Abutilons are 
valuable, especially in the form of large spe¢i- 
mens 5 feet high and broad in proportion 
They enjoy a free root-run during the sum- 
mer, and therefore give much better results 
when planted out.. When grown in pots they 
are apt to lose their bottom leaves towards 
autumn, which robs them of much of their 
beauty. Ina Swiss nursery I grew a number 
of large specimens in this way, and, as the 
summers there are generally very hot, the 
labour of watering them in pots would have 
been very great, whereas planted ont, a good 
soaking occasionally was sufficient to keep 
them going. Potied in Seplember and kept 
close for a week they did not suffer from the 
check and furnished an abundance of bloom 
for cutting for several months. Boule de 
Neige js the most valuable of the family, the 
flowers are very pure and are of great value 
for wreath-making. I would advise florists 
who need white flowers for this purpose to 
grow this Abutilon. I once saw it grown in 
avery simple way. It was planted out in the 
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front border of a lean-to house. Tivery spring 
{he plants were cut back to within 18 inches 
of the soil and one shoot taken up. This 
flowered profusely and had a very nice an- 
pearance, as the blooms, hanging down, 
showed to great advantage.—J. CornnIL. 
- Gaillardias.—Ylor profuseness of flowering 
these are hard to’beat in a light soil and in a 
sunny position, and even at the beginning of 
November there are quite a few good flowers 
on my plants. They last very well in water, 
and are excellent for table decoration in vases 
with some light Grasses mixed with them. 
Any named varieties which it may be desired 
to increase can be propagated by root cuttings, 
or if the roots are interfered with and broken 
they will often throw up plenty of young 
growths, just as Raspberry roots do, which 
can be taken up and will soon make good 
plants. I am very fond of the pure yellow. | 
Lady Rolleston, which does not come true | 
from seed, but can soon be increased as de-— | 
scribed.—O. C. C. ; 
Lomaria Gibba.— A good many years ago | 
there was a great demand for this Fern, as 
it was found to be exceptionally useful for 
table decoration. -A miniature tree Fern | 
would naturally be exceptionally suitable for 
the purpose, and it forms a.nice contrast to 
Palms, Draceenas, and Aspidistras, which are 
commonly used for table decoration. Whether 
this Lomaria is still as popular I cannot say, 
but I think it probable that it is overlooked 
by the younger generation of gardeners. The 
deep green fronds, poised on the slender 
stems, are attractive when in robust health.~ | 
It is by no means difficult to’ grow, only ~* 
demanding a minimum temperature of 
45 degs., and can be kept in the same pots 
for several years if given a= little liquid 
manure occasionally in the growing season. 
Tt can also be used in the dwelling, but not S| 
permanently and “is very useful for con- | 
servatory decoration.—J. CoRNHILL. ; 
Corydalis lutea.—If this were a rare plant, 
what a precious thing it would be, for there ~~ | 
are few daintier pictures than a tuft of this | 
growing on an old stone wall, the combina- | 
tion of delicate Maidenhair Fern-like foliage | 
and pretty yellow flowers -being charming. | 
Many plants only show of their-best when in | 
a mass, but this is one that pre-eminently — 
needs to be grown in single specimens to show 
its full beauty. I think I can safely say that 
there is no other rock plant which gives me 
so much pleasure as a tuft of this at its best. — 
It makes an altogether satisfying picture. I 











know it- is common and a weed in places, but * 
that does not detract from its beauty in the 4 
least. It has the merit that it does not run —| 
at the roots and swamp everything else in its 2 
Vicinity like some other common and beauti- — |} 
ful things, but though it seeds freely it is one 3 
of the easiest things to keep in check. It is =| 
still full of flower and looks lovely in Novem- — | 
ber.—W. O. ‘ : 7 | 

Single Roses.—Like single . Chrysanthe- | 


Mee 


mums, single Roses are winning their way to ~ | 
public favour by sheer beauty and the charm 
of their blessoms, and those who once — 

ae 


» 


cherished a prejudice against them ean now ~ 
be counted as growers, and praise them. In — 
these days when cut flowers are so much in 
request can any collection of Roses he con-— 
sidered complete without some of them? TI. 
think not. The yarieties are limited, but each — 
year one sees additions, and for table decora- — 
tion theyeare all charming. Single Roses re- 
quire little pruning, and seldom fail to bloom J 
freely. -Some, like Paul’s Single White and — 
Rosa altaica, Jemon-white with yellow’ 
anthers, are useful for pillars. Those sent — | 
out by Messrs. Dickson and Sons are lovely | 
in the extreme, and are never seen to better — 
advantage than when planted in groups. Irish — 
Vireflame (orange-crimson), Irish Afterglow 
(suffusions of orange and pink), and Irish 
Hlegance (orange and apricot) are some of 
them.—TowNsMAN. : 4 


} 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Chrysanthemum Blanche du Poitou. 


THis splendid addition to the deconative 
section of this race has already this year 
gained an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the F.C.C. from 
the National, Chrysanthemum Society, high 
tribute at once of its worth. On both oceca- 
sions it was shown by Messrs. Wells and 


(o., Merstham, the great stand and group of 
it at Vineent Square on October 19th last 
making a strong impression. It is of the 
reflexed type of Japanese, the accompanying 


variety, and one of the best of those to boot, 
it is well suited to any class of decoration, 
length of stem and perfect leafage being 
among its other good points, A good grower, 
it attains 84 feet high. Already it is in great 
demand, not on a small scale, but by the 
hundred. Than this there is no better sign. 
Unfortunately it has a double, or something 
near that, in name if nothing more. That 
has been named Blanche Poitevene, and we 
direct attention to it, as there is sure to be 





Chrysanthemum Blanche dw Poitou. 


illustration showing a_ solitary flower-head 
well. sy Mr. Harold Wells, head of the 
firm above named, it is regarded as the best 
white decorative he has handled for years. 
At sight it appealed strongly to the writer; 
on touch, the good opinion formed was more 
than confirmed. Its outstanding attributes 


are- unsullied purity, with firmness and 
crispness of petals denoting good travelling 
properties. Gnas. so. ot. erent keeper, 
examples of it in water for more than a 


fortnight remaining presentable and good. 
As may be gathered from a closer view of 
the illustration, strength of stem is another 
of its good attributes, which, with its short, 
sturdy peduncle (neck) supports the flower- 
head perfectly. Essentially a market 


confusion. The names are distinct enough if 
carefully noted. * Carelessness and indifferent 
label writing will, however, make all the 
difference. That last named is much dwarfer 
(2 feet or so), suited to pot work, but of no 
ereat merit. With another of immeasurable 
superiority so similar in name if would be 
well if all Chrysanthemum specialists com- 
bined and discarded the inferior one with- 
out further ado. On the principle that the 
best of everything should be good enough for 
everybody, that course would seem to be 
worth while. Blanche du Poitou, by an 
inadvertency, has already been referted to 
as Blanche de Poiten, the correct name ot 
which is that given at the “head of this 
note. H. H, JENKINS. 
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Chrysanthemums: Groups at 
Exhibitions. 


AT an exhibition of Chrysanthemums I at- 
tended in November I noticed that ** groups 
of plants. arranged for effect’? comprised 
mainly Japanese and incurved, grown on the 
same principle as blooms for show, e.g., 19 
plant in the groups had been allowed to carry 
more than three -flowers, some, in fact, only 
two, and it seemed to me that in judging 
these groups, size of blossoms only had been 
considered, for the plants had been packed 
close together in order to bring about the 
‘effect..” I was disappointed at the result, 
inasmuch as no attempt had been made to 
grow plants on the decorative  plan—a 
mderate quantity of serviceable flowers with 
foliage down to the pots. Strictly speaking, 
it was as if a number of plants had been set 
apart and. grown specially for blooms for 
cutting (the same exhibitor took first prize 
for group and twelye Japanese blooms) and 
the residue had been turned to account for 
grouping. It seems to me; as a former ex- 
hibitor of groups, that to encourage the for- 
mation of collections I have described is a 
mistaken policy, as it shuts out a number of 
growers of Chrysanthemums, to whom size 
of blossoms is not the one and only ideal, but 
who grow plants for their general decorative 
effect—a moderate number of flowers and 
shapely plants with nice foliage. The one 
feature about the groups in question was size 
of blooms. These stood out like huge mops, 
in little variety, foliage being conspicuously 
absent. Monotony rather than beauty is the 
best description of collections like those re- 
ferred to. 

Gommittees of Chrysanthemum Societies 
who desire to encourage the growth of the 
flower and to widen the interest amongst the 
members should consider carefully whether 
groups of show blooms—only grown by a 
limited few—are the best to develop, or 
whether, after all, it is not the wisest thing 
to promote interest in smaller-flowered sorts 
like the singles and forms of Japanese and 
incurved that do not attain to a huge size, 
but. are, nevertheless, more beautiful. So 
long as size is patronised one cannot expect 
to see the dainty varieties we have at the 
present day among the single sorts, and in 
framing schedules governing the exhibition of 
groups it seems to me that the best course to 
pursue is to stipulate that all such shall eon- 
tain some of each section, or that account will 
be taken of the groups exhibited in which the 
various sections are represented. At the ex- 
hibition mentioned the groups which were 
awarded the three first prizes did not contain 
a solitary specimen of Pompon,-and in only’ 
one group (and that the third prize) were 
singles shown. 


If we are to be regaled with mops on stilts, 
why not specify as such, and not designate 
them as ‘“‘groups of plants arranged for 
effect? ’’ The chief ‘‘ effect’’ that I noticed 
was that a number of small growers with nice, 
well-foliaged plants found themselves wun- 
recognised, and -were very disappointed. 
This is not Jikely to raise their enthusiasm 
another year. Regard should be paid to the 
growth of plants in groups, as well as to 
diversity of the sorts exhibited. To ignore 


this is to restrict the number of: exhibits 
amongst new growers, who should be en- 
couraged. LEAHURST. 





If you like this copy of 


‘* Gardening Illustrated,” 


please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





Work of the Week. 


PLANTING operations are now in full swing 
gnd the various alterations to heds and 
borders are being pushed forward. ~ Climbing 
Roses found to be too vigorous for. the limited 
spaces in the flower garden have been con- 
signed to pergolas and some planted at the 
base of Hollies and other small trees through 
which they may ramble at will. Lemon 
Pillar has been found much too vigorous for 
the site available in the flower garden. 

Beds intended for other dwarf Roses have 
been trenched and well prepared, and will be 
planted as soon as “the Roses come to hand, 
the ground now being in excellent condition 
for the purpose. I have always found the 
present month the best for planting Roses. 
The soil being still Warm, root action com- 
mences immediately. 

Many established plants of: Clematis have 
been lifted and replanted at the foot— of 
tripods, the latter cut out of old Yew boughs. 
These are very hard, and last in the ground 
a long time. Plenty of sand was used about 
the roots of these valuable climbing plants, 
as our natural soil is of a heavy, tenacious 
character. A Jarge plantation of Azaleas is 
now being overhauled, as, owing to the war, 
these had become congested with weeds and 
other rubbish. The whole plot is being 
trenched and the bushes eleaned and _re- 
arranged more thinly in order to admit of 
their being underplanted with a carpet of 
dwarf-growing Heaths. KE. mediterranea 
hybrida, EX. carnea, .H. tetralix, “and” B. 
Mackaiana are the kinds being used. <A 
group of the Broad-leaved Megasea has been 
used in the same way. 

A small plantation has been made of the 
beautiful Gsinothera Howardi, and also one 
of G4). taraxacifoha. kK}. M. 

Sussex. 





Among the Hardy Flowers. 


FIELIANTHEMUM Mrs. HWsrite.—This grows only 
a few inches high, and for months gives us 
of its nice double scarlet flowers. It. holds 
up its blooms, unlike so many of the other 
double Sun Roses, which have not. strong 
enough flower-stalks to earry. upright the 
double blooms. With H. Mrs. Earle it is en- 
tirely different, the. blooms standing up 
bravely, to the admiration of all who see 
them. On the rockery, the wall garden, or 
the stone edging of a herbaceous border, it 
flowers freely, if given sun and not too heavy 
a Soil. 

ASTER .PERRY’S PINK.—I have been looking 
over my Starworts to see which can best be 
weeded out, and which it is necessary to re- 
tain because of their beauty. In the latter 
class I am placing Perry’s Pink, one of the 
Novi-Belgii section. It is not quite so new 
as some of the other pink Starworts, but it 
pleases me because of its good habit and its 
shade of colour. It is quite bright and cheery 
in the border, and as ‘a cut flower is charm- 
ing. 

SEEDLING STARWORTS.—In- most gardens 
where Michaelmas Daisies are grown in any 
number, self-sown seedlings often appear. It 
is amazing to see how few of these are up 
to the standard of the modern-named ones. 
I suppose experts will say that it is the re- 
sulf of promiscuous crossing, and not saving 
seeds of the best varieties and sowing them 
separately. The poor quality of the seedlings 
which have bloomed in my garden from self- 
sown seeds makes me wonder ‘that so many 
lovely new varieties have appeared. It would 
be interesting to know the procedure of such 
growers as Mr. Ballard, Mr. Beckett, and 
other raisers of the finest of the new Stur- 


worts. Of those which have appeared in 
my garden, even the most~ prejudiced in 
favour of one’s own raising would hardly be 
prepared 40 admit 1 per cent. as equal to the 
newer named varieties. 

ASTER ACRIS.—Some of my friends always 
criticise adversely the flowers of Aster-acris. 
They are not rounded enough to please them. 
They quite admit that the mass of bloom ean- 
not be surpassed as a bit of colour, but they 
say this should be accompanied by better 
shaped, Jess starry form in the blooms. 
Some of us are thankful for this early- 
flowering Starwort, and can quite overlook 
its want of symmetry. I wish, however, that 
somebody would give us a good pink variety, 
after the shade of, say, Perry’s Pink. I 
have seen the variety called rosea, but it does 
not quite meet my ideas regarding a pink 
yariety of acris for the border. 

AsTeR J. S. Baker.—I find the white Star- 
wots are usually very useful in the border 
or for cutting, and I have this year had Mr. 
Jj. S. Baker for the first time. It has double 
flowers, which some of my friends like, as 
they last longer. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM GARINATUM.—This is a 
truly hardy annual, which may be sown iu 
the border in April or May, and will bloom 
splendidly in early and date autumn. It is 
not nearly so much grown as_ at one time, 
Lut, by way of variety, I sowed a packet of 
seeds this spring, and I find that many 
novices are quite taken with the flowers, as 
they do not seem to have seen this plant be- 
fore. The circles of colour seem formal to 
imainy, but a good patch of plants fin flower 
gives one much pleasure. 


AN AMATEUR oF Harpy FLowers. 





Christmas Roses. 


HAVING read in GARDENING recently about 
Christmas Roses being attacked by Hellebore 
leaf mould, I find that mine are badly at- 
tacked. I am doing what you advise, but I 
wish to know if, after flowering, it would be 
best to move them all to a fresh part, as I 
have plenty of room. At present. they. face 
east, but are sheltered from the south by a 
large Fir-tree. My soil is very strong and 
very good for Strawberries, Roses, and 
Violets. I have been hitherto very successful 
for many years, and had hundreds of blooms. 
: FRILSHAM. 


[If you mean that you have been very suc- 
cessful with these plants ‘‘for many years 
and had hundreds of blooms’’ we can only 
advise you to let well alone and to treat them 
where they stand. If your plants are badly 
affected you had better cut off and burn the 
most disfigured parts—not the whole leaf, but 
the portion badly smitten by the disease. The 
best time to fight the disease is early summer 
(June), when the new growth is maturing. 
At that time spray freely with a sulphur and 
soft soap solution, taking care to reach the 
undersides of the leaves of the plants. Of 
the sulphur a breakfasteupful should first be 
reduced to the consistency of thin mustard by 
adding water gradually. Then in boiling 
water dissolve 3 ozs. of soft soap, and finaily 
add 2 gallons of.water. Or you may dissolve 
1 oz. of sulphide of potassium in about. 2} 
gallons of water, adding soft soap as above, 
whieh will cause the other to adhere better to 
the leaves of the plants. The best time to 
transplant the Christmas Rose is September, 
and in all Gases the specimens should be 
broken up freely and not replanted iz large 
clumps intact. If you have many plants a 


“portion of them might be divided and _ re- 
planted now, sacrificing the season’s flower 


Novemser 20, 1920 


In the selection of a new site let it be screened 
from the east as well as lightly sheltered on 
the south side. These plants root deeply, and 
the soil should be trenched to 24 feet in 
depth. ] 





Narcissus White Emperor. 


Tuts fine Daffodil was raised by the Rey. 
G. H. Engleheart by crossing the varieties 
J. B. M. Camm and Mme. de Graaf. It is 
said to have a fine constitution, surpassing 
the latter in this respect, while the white is 
purer. It is a very expensive variety, and 
only enthusiasts can afford to purchase bulbs 
of it. 





Purslanes (Portulacas). 


Two months ago I saw a truly wonderful bed 
of Portulacas. It was, in fact, the first week 
in September, and, although there had been a 
great deal of rain and much dull weather by 
day and cold at night, yet the plants were as 
robust and healthy as at any period of the 
summer, and flowering with wonderful free- 
dom. 
rain passes over the —bed, destroying its 
beauty ; only let the sun shine out brilliantly 
for an hour or two, and hundreds of blossoms 
leap up to open their richly-coloured petiads. 
It is the practice to give names to tthe varie- 
ties of double and single Portulacas, but they 
afford but a small clue-to the colours of the 
flowers. There are nearly a_ dozen distinct 
vanieties of single forms, and six or eight of 
the double. Of the former there are white, 
pink, magenta, rose, crimson, primrose, gol- 
den-yellow, ete., and a few of these are re- 
produced in a double character. I do not 
think double Portulacas so pretty as the single 
varieties, but then there are many persons 
who regard a double flower as a great im- 
provement on a single one, and value it ac- 
cordingly. When the blossoms of single 
flowers are fully expanded at mid-day they 
will repay close inspection by anybody. 


There is one good quality about Portulacas, 
and that is they form a dense, compact green 
growth, which covers the ground on which 
they are growing. They really make a good 
covering for the bare spots where, on a dry 
soilandasunny position, little else will grow. 
This is just the spot for these pretty plants. 
But we are told im eatalogues that the seed 
requires to be raised in heat, and the plants 
transplanted toa sunny. border. It is not at 
all necessary to raise in heat. Anyone who 
has grown Portulacas will find self-grown 
seedlings come up the following spring from 
seeds that have lain in the soil all the winter. 
This is proof that the seeds will germinate in 
the open ground. 


The best place to grow Portulacas is a 
warm, exposed, sunny border. It does not 
require to be nich. The best ‘plan is to dig 
the border deeply in early spring, working in 
some leaf-mould and road-gwriit, or siftings 
from the potting bench, and then, when dug, 
it should be beaten down a little hard on the 
surface, the seed scattered thinly over it 
broadcast ; or, if it is desired to have lin 
of colours, the seeds should be sown very 
thinly in drills; but, as they are so small, 
the plants in both cases will need thinning 
out to at least 6 inches, and, indeed, 9 inches 
apart. The plant soon fills out and covers 
the intervening spaces. It is of the utmost 
advantage that the plants be not moved after 
being sown, and that is why I so strongly 
recommend the seeds being sown in the open 
ground where they are to flower. One great. 
advantage is that the plants cover the ground 
so much more quickly, and come? into flower 
so much earlier in consequence. April is the 
best’ month in which to sow. Saas BS 


It matters but little that a storm of © 
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GARDENING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Laburnums. 





THE common and Seotech Laburnums are still look more beautiful even than those whieh 
numbered among our most useful and decort- are growing in cultivated ground. In 1596 
tive trees, for they can he grown almost anry- one kind of Laburnum was eultivated by 


where, always flower well, and are so cheap Gerard in his Holborn garden, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


whilst 





selves from seed, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find seedlings in plenty beneath trees 

growing in cultivated ground. Special varie- 
ties and hybrids, however, lave to be grafted, 

therefore it isa good plan to pot young plants 
up in autumn to be grafted indoors the fol- 
lowing spring. When there is no convenience 
for this, grafting may be done out of doors 
in a similar manner to Apple and other fruit- 
trees. Young stocks of Laburnum are also of 
use for grafting various kinds of Cytisus and 


Laburnum and Paesny time wn a Cambridgeshire garden, 


. 


-that the person with the most slender purse 
need not despair of being able to obtain one 
or more plants. The Laburnum, too, adapts 
itself to almost any condition, and it rarely 
- looks out of place, for, standing in the small 


Tradescant gréw two kinds about 
time. In Gerard’s time the Laburnum 
pears to have been known as the Beantrefoile- 
tree, 
resemblance between its fruits 


-garden of a suburban villa, it is quite as Bean-pods and its trifoliate leaves The 
© effective as seen in the garden of a princely wood of the Laburnum is extremely hard, and 


domain, whilst the cottagers’ hedge-grown 
__trees or escapes which have found their way 
_ into plantations and shrubberies are often #9 
_ lovely that we wonder whether they do not 


the heart-wood dark in colour: 
ing into fancy articles, 


The Laburnums readily reproduce 


the same 
ap- 


a name which was probably due to the 
and miniature 
It takes a 
very good esi and has been used for turn- 


thein- 


othei allied-genera on. They are sometimes 
used in standard form, and at others are 
grafted quite close to the roots, or the scions 
may even be put on to bits of Laburnum-roots 

The two species most commonly met, with 
are L. alpinum and I. vulgare. ~ There is, 


however, a third species, L. caramanicum, u 
totally distinct tes from either of the 
others, which blossoms in autumn, whilst 


several hybrids add variety to the genus. 
L. VULGARE is the tree most frequently met 
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with, and it is seen of all sizes from a dozen 
feet in height to 25 feet or 30 feet, and some- 
times with a trunk a foot in diameter. Its 
{rifoliate leaves and racemes of yellow 
flowers are well known everywhere. A num- 
ber of distinct forms has been given varietal 
names. Some are little more than monstrosi- 
ties, and are distinctly inferior to the type, 
but a few are worthy of consideration. The 
best are Alschingeri, Carlieri, Jacquinianum, 
and semperflorens. 

L. ALPINUM is recognised by its larger 
foliage, longer racemes of flowers, and later- 
flowering than the common Laburnum, while 
it is also a somewhat larger tree. It is, as a 
rule, quite a fortnight later than L. vulgare 
in coming into bloom, and is at its best usually 
about the middle of June. Like L. vulgare, 
it is a native of Europe, whilst it is some- 
jimes given the name of the Scotch Laburnun. 
It also has been productive of a number of 
varieties, several of which, ‘such as 
autumnale, fragrans, and grandiflorum, are 
of distinct merit. One variety, which has 
been well named ‘‘ Latest and -Longest,’’ js 
peculiar by reason of its late-flowering and 
extraordinary racemes of flowers, for they 
are from 12 inches to 19 inches in length. 
Several hybrids of distinct worth have been 
raised between the two species, as is in- 
stanced by Parksi, Vossi, and Watereri, all 
of which are very vigorous trees, which bear 
long racemes of flowers freely. 

IL. ADAMI is an exceptionally interesting 
tree from the fact of its having originated 
as a graft-hybrid. It has been the practice 
for a long period to graft the purple-flowered 
Broom (Cytisus purpureus) on to stocks of 
common Laburnum, and on one oceasion in 
1825, in the nursery of Mr. D. Adam, at Vitry, 
near Paris, a plant so grafted was found to 
produce a branch with purplish Laburnum 
flowers. This was propagated, and ultimately 
bore ordinary racemes of yellow flowers, 
racemes of purplish flowers, and branches 
with the habit, foliage, and flowers of Cytisus 
purpureus. Throughout the intervening 
years this habit has proved constant, and it is 
no uncommon thing to find trees bearing all 
three kinds of blossoms at the same time. 
Graft-hybrids of this character are rare, 
though they are apparent in a few other 
instances. Though L. Adami is less useful 
for ordimary purposes than other kinds, it 
is an exceptionally interesting tree, and one 
which is well worth planting in the best col- 
lections. 

IL. CARAMANICUM is a Native of Asia Minor, 
and forms a loose-habited, low-growing shrub, 
with small ternate leaves like those of a 
Cytisus. The flowers are yellow and-borne in 
terminal upright panicles in September. Its 
principal asset is its late flowering. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hydrangeas.—I am anxious to. grow 
Ilydrangeas out of doors, both blue and pink. 
Will they do well near the sea? The soil is 
heavy with a subsoil of yellow clay, but it is 
first-class land, only it holds the wet in 
winter, Plenty of-sand is available and could 
be used in planting. At what time of year 

should I plant them out?—SEAFIELD. 


(These should do well with you, but unless 
the particular ingredient or matter is present 
in the soil the flowers will not be of a blue 
colour. If blue-flowers are produced natur- 
ally in your locality there should be no diffi- 
culty in the matter. It is, however, erroneous 
to suppose that the pink and the blue are two 
distinct warieties. Blue flowers can be pro- 
duced by watering with alum water and the 
adding of iron filings to the soil. In some 
parts of North Wales, where the soil is of a 
peaty nature, and in the yicinity of slate 
quarries, the flowers are of a blue tint. In 
some parts of Deyon the same peculiarity is 
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to be seen. You may plant either now or in 
the spring, preferably the latter, and while 
still in a dormant condition. } 


Moving a Broom (Amateur).—The Brooms 
do not, as a rule, transplant readily when 
old, though they are not a little erratic even 
then, For example, two plants of like size, 
and having a similar fenure of one site, may 
behave differently when transplanted, and 
the measure of success is largely dependent 
upon the root fibres present in individual 
plants. In all the circumstances, as the 
moment is opportune, we should be inclined 
to take the risk. If the top growth is large 
it should be reduced by one-half. Mutilated 
roots should be cut away above the mutilated 
part with a sharp knife, a clean »surgical 
operation, expertly performed, healing far 
quicker than a jagged wound, and with 
greater certainty of new root fibres to follow. 
A little light. loam and- leaf-soil strewed 
among the roots will encourage the forma- 
tion of fibrous roots anew. It is now late to 
insert -cuttings, though the prunings may be 
used if you so wish. Heel cuttings are best, 
those of about 9 inches in length being the 
most suitable. Old plants are better suited 
to lifting when prepared a year in adyance, 
digging about them and severing all roots 
one year 60 as to encourage root-fibre forma- 
tion by the time the lifting is taken —in 
hand. 

The Red Oaks.— It is strange-that the merits 
of the Red-Oaks as ornamental trees are not 
more fully recognised by planters. We see 
many fine pieces of Copper 3eech—truly a 
magnificent sight when some size is attained—- 
but the ornamental Oaks are conspicuous only 
by their absence. Where the Beech grows 
freely these Oaks will succeed, and few trees 
add so much to the beauty of the landscape 
in late autumn. One of the very finest is 
Quercus coccinea splendens, known -also-as 
Waterer’s Searlet Oak, which is undoubtedly 
ihe most brilliantly-coloured of the family 
Quercus rubra is more frequently met with, 
but its autumn tints are dull compared with 
those of Waterer’s Scarlet and Q. tinctoria, 
too, whi:? quite effective, is less so than the 
more brilliant variety. The Pin Oak (Q. 
palustris) colours well, and retains its foliage 
longer than the others to which allusion has 
been made. Those who contemplate planting 
trees for effect might do worse than give a 
thought to the Red Oaks.—W. McG. 

The Sorrel Tree (Oxydendron arboreum).— 
Those who plant for autumn eolour should 
not omit this handsome American tree, the 
leaves and stems of which during September 
and October are of a crimson-purple. In this 
country there are specimens from 25 feet to 


30 feet in height, but in its native mountain- 


and coast lands it is said to reach a height of 
50) 6feet. The racemes of creamy-white 
flowers appear during midsummer at the ends 
of the shoots after the manner of the Andro- 
medas. The tree is then very interesting, 
becoming even more so later when the taper- 
ing leaves assume brilliant colours. It is not 
by any means a common tree in this country; 
yet its culture is not at all difficult. I saw 
recently a very handsome-specimen which was 
flourishing in ordinary loam. The -only 
species of the genus, it forms a shapely tree 
with a loose, slender head of branches, and 
is a pleasing addition to trees remarkable for 
their rich autumn colour.—H. MARKHAM. 
Ribes sanguineum  fi.-pl.—Although the 
double form is not nearly so graceful as the 
ordinary single one, it is yery handsome and 
always evokes considerable interest. The 
flowering sprays also look very well in a 
vase in the house. Where there is plenty of 
room for flowering shrubs a place should be 
found for one of this double form, which is 
not too often seen. . When planting these 
flowering Currants care must be taken to see 
that they are not allowed to get dry the first. 
geason, as plants are often lost from this 
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cause. This remark, indeed, applies to all 
newly-planted trees and shrubs, which 
should have plenty of water the first season 
all through the summer if the weather is at 
all dry. The flowering Currants appreciate 
a good deal of moisture at any time, and 
much enjoy a muleh of manure in summer. 
—N. I. ‘ 

Shrubs on wall failing.—With Escallonia 
succeeding on the wall other plants should 
succeed also. Try such subjects as Coton- 
easter rugosa Henryi, Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum, Buddleia  variabilis magnifica, 
Azara microphylla, Crategus Lrelandei, Jas- 
minum officinale affine, and Ceanothus 
Veitchianus. The Crategus above named 
might also prove a fitting subject for the 
points referred to. You say that certain 
firms’ have been beaten in trying ‘to cope 
with the wall, though a deepening of the soil 
by excavating a foot or more of the gravel 
and introducing a thick layer of clay might 
accomplish much. If this clay were incor- 
porated with the staple soil, and a heavy 
dressing of cow manure added, we think you 
might later give a better account of things 
in general. Exceptional circumstances re- 
quire to be met by exceptional remedies, 





otherwise on every hand the gardener will of — 


necessity find himself defeated. 

The Venetian Sumach.—This shrub, Rhus 
Cotinus, also known as the Smoke Plant, is 
at present very beautiful, the rosy-purple 
feather clusters with which its. shoots are 
smothered being most effective: The great 
recommendation is the lasting qualities of 
its display, which continue attractive for 
nearly two months. Large bushes are very 
handsome. An open situation where the 
plant has space to exhibit its characteristi¢es 
to the best advantage is desirable, a site in 
a thickly-planted shrubbery being the worst 
that could be selected, as the plant, though 
perfectly hardy, is soon crowded by its — 
neighbours, and thus shorn of half its beauty 
and strength. Fine specimens of Rhus 
Cotinus are. 
qualities would lead one to expect. 

Cassinia fulvida (syn. Diplopappus chryso- 
phyllus).—For the reck garden, shrubbery, or 
other parts of the grounds this is a useful 
and bright shrub for winter effect, or, for that 
matter, for effect all the year round. . Its 
general appearance is that of a neat bush of 
almost sulphur-yellow, made more delightful 
by the neatness and beauty of the small 
leaves. 
of white blooms of little account, but in 
winter the whitish heads, due to the seeds 
which remain on the plant, are quite pleasing. 
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not so common as its good — 
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If flowers in summer and gives heads. _ 


This Cassinia is easy to keep in bounds by " 


cutting back, which I prefer to do in spring. 


Tt can be struck very easily from cuttings in ~ 


a frame or under a hand-light.—S. A. 
Berberis vulgaris purpurea.—Planters of 
shrubs who desire one with dark leaves may 


be reminded of the purple-leaved form of the — 


common Barberry. It-is one of the best of 
dlark-leaved shrubs and is so easy to grow and - 


= | 
| 
es i 


“ 


to keep in condition that it should not be for- — 


gotten for planting at the present time. — 


Berberis vulgaris itself has many points of | 


beauty, and the dark-leayed one has most of ; 


these with the added one of its deep-coloured ~ 
foliage. 


flowered plant in front. 
of this with a double row of Galtonia in 
front.—Ess. oo 

Cytisus precox.—Now is the time for 
planting shrubs, and no one who does. not_ 
nlready grow. this beautiful Broom owill 
regret planting a bush or two, for when it is 
covered with jits loyely pale-yellow blossoms — 
it. is a charming object. It is not straggly 
like some Brooms, but of compact habit, and 
of easy growth in light soil. It can be raised” 
from seeds or from autumn cuttings, and is 
excellent for a°town garden.—W. O. % 


a a 


Lovers of contrasts can imagine the ~ 
effect ofthis Barberry with ‘some white- — 
I once saw a hedge © 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


WHILST there seems to be no lack of seedling 
Apples—early and late—it is very noticeable 
not only how few are really good, but how 
much they fall below in size, appearance, and 
excellence some of the older and long-grown 
varieties. Thus we find that superb Apple, 
Annie Elizabeth, standing out amidst the 
rush of seedlings, and old, late varieties as 
being so very superior, that it is needful to 
draw attention to the existence of that fine 
variety, not only in relation to its wider culti- 
vation, but also as a model for raisers when 
they have seedlings of which they entertain 
high opinions. 

The fruits of Annie Elizabeth, as a rule. 
When well grown, are very handsome and 
well coloured; the flesh is firm and juicy, 
cooks’ as well as that of any Apple, and 
smaller fruits make, in March and April 
capital dessert samples. Generally this Apple 
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to destroy friends as well as foes in order to 
combat the moth. Before we commenced to 
use Paris green, arsenate of soda, and finally 
arsenate of lead, woolly blight was completely 
kept in check by ladybirds, especially a large 
kind, the larva of which used to devour the 
aphides ravenously almost as soon as they 
made their appearance, but these are now 
practically extinct. 





Maximum Price for Apples. 
THE Food Controller has issued an Order fix- 
ing maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
Apples sold on and after November 15th in 
accordance with the Schedule printed below. 
These prices are maximum prices, and so long 
as the supply continues plentifal it is ex- 
pected-that the retail price of Apples gener- 
ally will be less than 10d. per Ib. With slight 
modifications the Order follows the lines of 
last year’s Order, but new provisions have 
been introduced with reference to the registra- 
tion of brokers and the classification of im- 
ported Apples. No Apples imported in the 
standard cases or barrels specified in the 





Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


is credited with being an tncertain cropper, 
So far from that being the case, it is rather 
a regular cropper, simply because it never 
carries a heavy crop. That is, with Apples, 
a very desirable feature, and is of far greater 
value than is a variety which crops heavily 
now and then, buf has too many lean years. 
The tree is a vigorous and somewhat erect 
grower. It may be that very erectness of 
habit, so conducive to free sap flow, tends to 
moderate cropping. But even with moderate 
crops the fruits are very fine, solid, clean, 
and well-finished, hence, from a° market point 
of view, they have a value second to no other 
variety. In some districts trees on fhe free 
stock, grown as standards, do well. 

This Apple, when shown by Messrs. Harri- 
son, of Leicester, before the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Scciety, in October, 
80S, was unanimously given a Tirst-class 
Certificate. 





Woolly aphis and ladybirds.—I am of 


opinion, SaySa correspondent in an Austraiian 


paper, that the increasing prevalence of 
woolly aphis is, to a Jarge extent, due to the 
use of arsenical poisons, as it is necessary 


Schedule may be sold in the first instance on 
arrival in the United Kingdom unless they are 
Classified as ‘ fight,’’ ‘“ slack,’’-or “ wasty”’ 
if the Apples are in barrels, and as ‘ sound,” 
“slack,” or ‘“‘wasty’’ if the Apples are in 
cases. It will be ‘seen from the Schedule that 
varying maximum first-owners’ prices haye 
been fixed for Apples according to their classi- 
fication. These prices will remain in force 
until March Sist, 1921, and may then be re- 
Viewed. After December 18th, 1920, the first 
sale of imported Apples must be by or through 
the agency of a broker who is registered by 
the Ministry of Food, 

The proposals that_brokers should be regis- 
tered and that Apples should he elassitied were 
put forward by the Fair Trading Council and 
haye been accepted by the Food Controller, 
who is satisfied that they are in the interests 
of fair trade and that they help to protect 
the consumer. ‘Fhe Food Controller desires 
to make if clear that importers who wish to 
sell their own Apples will be entitled to be 
registered as brokers on application ‘being 
made to the Ministry of Food, provided that 


. they have the necessary facilities for properly 


classifying the packages. All applications 


661 


from persons or firms who wish to be regis- 
tered as brokers under the Order should be 
made to the Secretary, V Division, Ministry 
of Food, Palace Chambers, Westminster, 
SW nls 

SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 


Part J. 
Homer Grown Appius, First Owner’s PRICE, 
Maximum Price at the rate of 63/- per ewt. 
Part II, 
ImportED Apres, Frrst OwneEr’s PRICES. 


, 





Maximum price per 
package for Apples 
| classified as :— 

When sold in packages. 





| 
ys a 
Tight of Slack. 


Sound. Wasty. 
| 





—_ 


Canadian and United 
States Apples sold in | | 
barrels, containing not 
less than 120 lbs. .» | 68/-. | 64/---} 53/- 

2. Canadian, United States, | | | 

and Australasian 
Apples sold in cases 
containing not less 
than 37 lbs... fe 

3. Canadian, United States, 

and Australasian 

Apples sold in cases 

containing not less 

than 40 lbs. | 23/6 22/24 18/6 


Maximum price per ewt. 





21/6 | 20/3 


—_ 


Any variety of Imported 
Apples sold otherwise 
than in the packages 


mentioned above 60/- 


Part (IIL. 
Retin, Price. 
Maximum Price at the rate of 10d. per Ib. 


12th November, 1920. Ministry oF Foon. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cordon Pears for east and west walls.— 
Could you advise me what cordon Pear trees 
would be suitable for (1) garden wall east 
aspect, and (2) garden wall west aspect? I 
Wish fo replant the above with single and 
triple cordon Pears, free-hearing kinds.— 
Mrs. Micxitem, Henley-on-Thames. 

[Twelve cordon-trained Pears suitable for 
an eastern aspect areas follows :—Triomphe 
de Vienne, William’s Bon Chretien, Michael- 
mas Nelis, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Confer- 
ence, Thomson's, PBeurré Hardy, Marie 
Louise, Charles Ernest, Doyvenne du Comice, 
Beurré de Jonghe, Josephine de  Malines. 
Twelve cordon-trained Pears for a western 
aspect are :—Souvenir de Congres, Iondante 
d’Automne, Jersey  Gratioli, Durondieau, 
Beurré Superfin, Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, 
Doyenne du Comice, Winter Nelis, Glou 
Morceau, Olivier de Serres, Beurré Perran. 
As nearly as possible the varieties are given 
in their order of ripening, and all are free 
croppers. | 

Lime-sulphur wash for fruit trees. — With 
reference to the winter wash fer painting 
the trunks of Apple frees, chiefly for the re- 
moval of lichen, can you kindly inform me 
what. the proportion of lime and sulphur 
should be to a gallon of water, and whether 
the lime from spent earbide could be utilised ? 
—K. C,.. RUMBOLD. 

[To make lime-sulphur wash for the dress- 
ing of stems of fruit trees, take an equal 
weight of each and place the lime in a 
bucket. Pour in just enough water to cover 
the lumps of lime, and as soon as slaking 
commences, and the water begins to boil, 
gradually add the sulphur and stir if in. 
Afterwards add sufficient water to render 
the whole of the requisite consistency, or 
rather thicker than paint, and use at once. 
Keep the mixture frequently stirred while in 
use. The lime from the spent carbide is of 
no use. It must be unslaked lime.] 
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discernible, is as yet in embryo form. 
Propagation.—Where the raising of Goose- 
berries and Currants of sorts to make good 
deficiencies obtains select suitable cuttings 
while pruning is going forward of the desired 
varieties. Tie in bundles, label, and then heel 
them in, when they can be made on some wet 
day and planted as soon as convenient after- 
wards. AS W. 





sianea and Coombe, Fishacre. Ericoides Day 
Dream, Enchantress, Gracillimus, Hon. Edith 
Gibbs, King Edward VII., and Star Shower. 
Nove-Anglie Lil Fardell, Mrs. J. F. Rayner, 
and Ryecroft Pink. Novi-Belgii Beauty of 
Colwall, Climax, Elsie Perry, Feltham Blue, 
Glory of Colwall, Nancy Ballard, Splendens, 
and ‘Thirza. 
Wo Gs 





and to-restrict fire-heat to the lowest safe 
limit. The conservatory. and 
~ought to be very bright just now, and bright- 
ness at, and after, this season is more ap- 
preciated than during the summer and 
autumn. Winter and early spring are the 


seasons at which plant-houses really justify % 


their existence, W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


greenhouses 
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; 4 Hardy flower borders.—The weather, at the 
l time of writing, being favourable for such 
\ iS . 4 york, the dividing, replanting, or re-arrange- 
Southern peiinees, Midland Counties. , ie f hardy plant Tetckie aes He sataly 
2 : : ne 0 ardy plant. b ers ay » SE 5 
Flower garden.—The Dahlia season being at Pruning bush fruit.—This will be proceeded carried out. - Most of these thinge-will move 
an end, owing to frost having blackened the with as soon as wall trees are ce FET NOW RHA IA Mast ea aea ee seit heats 
tops, the stools should be re-labelled, then Currant and Gooseberry bushes will be iat established before winter sets in. When re- 
lifted and stored away in a cool frostproof with first, as the ground between ae Aa Alanine 1 bein® dottessttie mhiicese aromas 
Oa ee ee eT a ACE te nen > of . WM: ‘ed ¢ yin’ ver at the first ee oe ee fe : 
place. The season for these has been one of then be manured abd pointed oN SHAY. ; des outside of existing. clumps ought to be 
the best for many years past. Gladioli of all opportunity. On Red and White Currants a Kelanted Portions taken jeri thee eneeeenan 
but the hardiest species should also be lifted side shoots should be cut back to within an the clumps are crowded as regards the crowns 
; ad fay ee EP yp » labels inc > 1E * less of ir origin, leaving bs ee 
and stored for the winter, tying the labels on — inch or rathe1 less of the sin, ms and are, consequently, apt to be poor and 
the stems of the named varieties for the pre- about 6 inches of new growth on the main Vy gome hardy plants, such as the Day 
sent. The old-time method of suspending in branches if extension is necessary. in the Pies (Alstromerias) are better left undis. 
bunches on nails in a cold, frostproof shed ease of Black Currants the finest fruits are turbed . os aes ee SONI ARH oman 
‘] such time as the stems have ripened and woduced on wood of the previous year's arfiess ae eere 1% ater Ata 
until such time as the stems have ripened a Pes \ few ofthe best-placed basal Patient of removal, such as the Pmonies. 
become dry is a good way of dealing with growth. A few of* the best-placed bas With a few exceptions like these, most hardy 
them when a large number is grown. They — growths should be left to take the place of SHAE bites amenable to barn line aera ee 
can then be cleaned any time during the win- old and exhausted branches, which.should be atit-the eat aE een ‘After that time 
ter. The early-flowering varieties, which are removed. Any young shoots of undue length it is-preferable to leave them until the early 
so invaluable for cutting where flowers are in should be cut back, and others not required months of next year | 
ereat demand, as well as for effect, should entirely removed and the lateral growths on : 
Fa) AL ’ . c o " meek y = F = P 
now be planted either in borders or long, the main branches spurred back. W hen Cuttings in frames.—Where cuttings of | 
narrow beds for cutting. Plant the corms bushes are numerous and a partial loss of Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Tufted Pansies, | 
2 inches to 4 inches deep, place a little sand crop is of no serious Moment every other Or and the like are wintered in cold frames they 
at their bases, and mulch when finished with one or two-rows of bushes may be cut back ought to be regularly inspected for symptoms | 
® inches to 3 inches in depth of leaf-soil passed hard, with the object of securing an abund- of damping, and such cuttings as may haye | 
through a coarse sieve. As the same type of ance of young, vigorous growths. This course  gyceymbed should be removed before they con- 
Gladioli is of equal value for greenhouse and of ‘treatment, if followed up, keeps: the taminate others. Water must now be with- | 
conservatory decoration a good number of bushes free of old and decrepit wood. W here held from the cuttings, and while protective 
corms of the best varieties should be potted the Black Currant mite is present toa limited material should be ready to hand, the frames | 
at the same time and treated as other bulbs extent the affected wood, as far as cireum- quring all suitable weather ought to be freely 
until growth is about an inch in length, when — stances permit, should ‘be earefully cut out ventilated. Free ventilation is one of the | 
they should be removed to a greenhouse. and burnt, and the swollen buds picked off finest preventives of damp. Should there 
With the exception of hardy varieties lift and from all portions that cannot be spared. If have been any specially good Antirrhinums, : 
store the attack is a bad one.it is advisable to grub spare frame, if such be available, may be 
Fuchsias. The former, after being cut over and burn the bushes and plant new ones In filled with cuttings of such varieties. There 
somewhat, may then have a mulch of leaf- @nother part of the garden as far eS ‘Sis really no reason why Antirrhinums should 
soil or: ashes placed round the stems asa pro- Possible from the site of the old plantation. be grown from cuttings, as seedlings come so , 
tective measure. Fuchsia gracilis, which is _Gooseberries may be pruned in two different true, but in the ease of a rare Or specially 
of a different habit of growth, always does ways, one by spurring back the shoots made Choice seedling the practice may be coni- 
= ys; y SI s : : 
best when cut down annually. Where Myrtles. the preceding summer (which must be prac- mended. . 
an » Sweet-scented Verbena are liable to ise i ‘don-trained Gooseberries), and : tae : ; 
a nes Parca 2 tised with -cordentrat Jet pS Planting Raspberries.—This is a good time 
be killed by frost afford protection of some the other by retaining entire, any shoots at “which ‘to ‘plant: Raspberry canésif a sew 
description doing this when the foliage and yeeded to form a well-balanced bush, shoiten-  * an eae eet PD eine 
: : 7 4 Ni esa. fi . 3 ay 3 Sear plantation is in contemplation. Choose, if 
wood are quite dry. To anything else of a jng those which exceed 1 foot in length and ; ; Nie a 
Fees = = ees a e j,,, possible, a site which is naturally deep and 
tender nature give the same attention. Place entirely removing any old branches and other ; : 3 eta 
- I a Raks u Bae ay) : hates rather on the moist side. Dig it deeply, add- 
handlights or an old sash or two over Christ- shoots not required for furnishing the bush. : : : : ras : 
ae 2 _ ee oe tie 4 3 ; : Wee ing or withholding manure as the condition 
mas Roses to keep the flowers clean as they In gardens where birds destroy the buds of of the break warrants: = Let fhe ground settle 
= . ‘ ati < < De 4 * 
ish up. Gooseberries the best remedy is to enclose “aie os Sa ae 
: : 5 : ; , iW eee eae se neues Rave ina tal daueae and plant, if it can be done, when the soil is | 
o - es £ a § > Ss 16 3 : : 
are fale lal laa hb Pee “ont ‘tt hich should be remoy ible to admit the birds dry on the surface. Every grower has his 
Al 2 a 7 ‘eve ay 7 Snc eT TaD < ¢ s . : 
require careful treatment to preven SNE aoe : fist oat pea repe hey WD particular style of planting, whether that ~ 
trusses from being affected with damp.- Care- at certain-seasons. Failing protection they ie Aaciaii ne saa ewer ef a AN] 
: eles : é : : Gee FS : ‘assimnosituaine i ps, in bowers, or in lines. 4 
ful ventilation and the maintenance of a should be syringed two or three times during inarhade ay 3 5 : 
Z : wy Sear A Wet s are equally good when the soil con- 
dry atmosphere are essential, and carry out the winter with some distasteful ingredient, age ae a ee - 3 : 
ee : ired during the — choosing a fine day for the spraying ditions are right. After the ~ canes «have 
the aver 7,6 »y’ o > n, ‘p. . oO . 8 AY OT S re - ; im < “) 
iy watever rhe eid 8 ae ! eee ve Ba : ae settled, it is almost superfluous to add, they *~ 
re are f ey 8) € Te fe A Yy* TA %y - . . : < — 
ae eee! # Syn Banani ae ee 5 Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies).— must be cut down to-within a foot of the 
as ciao inte rage red Prats an The exceptionally fine autumn has suited ground-level. Amateurs, or beginners, are | 
See Ht > and I ee eas pate aes Norore these, and I have never seen a better displuy. apt to neglect this precaution, which may ¢ | 
my ge anon i z. cee oe 3 ; 14 fa Having now passed out of flower, the clumps result in the absolute failure of the planta- — | 
AY oO . ) ~ ‘poeraqar ef aa Nitsien ° + . . 4 
ee Sot a ue d ie ses an Ate er 3 may be lifted, divided, and replanted. For tion. Nurserymen might help in the matter | 
Se ps at ood ict des C5 eee f replanting, select very small portions from were they to cut over the canes before — | 
AS AE ee aga a ee a en the outsides of the old clumps, entirely dis- despatching them. In respect of old planta- | 
<I s © € "4 OQ Aer ¢ as . ° v7 
aa ee ee foes oa; Bs Pepin ae carding the central portions of the plants. — tions of Raspberries, the canes ought now to — | 
eis fetes x hates ap Mit 1 ae was. Perennial Asters thrive in ordinary soil en- be finally thinned. A dressing of good, short | 
ae # oe fe The ig eT RRS a es riched with manure, and are suitable for manure ean be given. This may either be | 
soe - ee Re ae + ¥ eras Couble planting in herbaceous or mixed borders, in gllowed to lie as a top-dressing or be lightly {| 
< NATCISSUS Yay ‘ 6 orce. 7 Ag 73 . 6 =i * E aT 
woman a aReUs, 3s warm z 0 a2 the front of shrubberies, or in large beds and forked in. In no case ought the spade to be 
Outdoor Figs.—When these are liable to be borders by themselves. Those who grow employed among Raspberries or the valuable ~ | 
affected by frost it will be wise to detach the them only among the ordinary herbaceous surface roots will suffer. ¥ 
branches and bring as near to the ground as plants can have no conception of their beauty 4 
circumstances permit, securing them either to and individuality when seen growing together Plant-houses.—When a house can be de- | 
the wall or to stakes. In this way straw ina mass, each variety given sufficient space voted entirely to Chrysanthemums the plants ¢ 
= ? 5 . “a 
or Bracken can be the more conveniently for development. The following is a list of re more easily controlled, but when grown | 
worked in amongst them, the whole after- select varieties:—Amellus Beauty of Rons- ee mixture with other plants there is, at | 
wards being covered with mats. Before orf, Framfieldi, Perry’s Favourite, and times, a clashing of interests. Nevertheless, | 
liberating branches pull off all fruits which Ultramarine. Cordifolius Edwin Beckett, it is safe to admit as much air as possible %. 
have formed, as next season’s crop, though Ideal, Prefusion, and White Diana. Diffusus When the weather permits of this being done - | 
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Cropping the Allotment. 


Now that the bulk of. the summer and 
autumn crops has been cleared from the 
allotment the far-seeing man will be con- 
sidering his crops for the ensuing year. It 
cannot be denied that while there is a very 
great improvement in respect of the succes- 
sion of crops, there is yet a good deal of 
What may be-termed haphazard or indis- 
criminate cropping. That is to say, there is 
ho proper and prearranged plan upon which 
the cropping for another year is based, but 
when the time comes for sowing or for plant- 
ing any given ‘subject the handiest piece of 
the allotment is utilised without regard to 
the nature of the preceding crop. In many 
instances, no doubt, this plan works out 
quite well in praetice, particularly in eases 
where the allotment may be practically new 
soil; but it is a practice which cannot. be 
carried out for an indefinite number of years 
without prejudice to ‘the crops. <A well- 
thought-out system is invaluable, and during 
the winter evenings a few hours night profit- 
ably be spent now and then iff drawing up 
such a system or plan. This method is, as 
a rule, followed by the practical gardener, 
and it is one which amply repays the slight 
trouble whieh is entailed, for not only has 
the person concerned a definite idea to go 
upon, but. there is, in addition, no loss of 
time and no indetermination when the sow: 
ing or planting season arrives. 

It is generally agreed that the-variation of 
crops is a sound principle upon which to go, 
and each crop ought, so fat as possible, to be 
quite dissimilar from that which preceded 
seet, Carrots, Parsnips, 
and root crops generally ought to be suc- 
ceeded by fibrous-rooted subjects, and. vice 
versd. All vegetable growers of experience 
will acknowledge that a successive crop of 
similar nature will impoverish the soil to a 
much greater extent than when variation is 
practised, although where heavy manuring 
is possible the grower may be able for years 
to grow such things as Potatoes, Jabbages, 
and Brassicas generally, and-even Onions, on 


the same quarter, and to obtain good 
results. Nevertheless, collapse—or if not 
collapse at least an indifferent yield—is 


almost-certain to follow in the long run, and 
this may be averted by paying elementary 
attention to rotation. It will be found 
advantageous to the allotment holder ‘to 
classify, roughly, the main crops by sowing 
‘arsnips, Carrots, Beet, Turnips, and Onions 


in ene place; in another, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Sprouts, Broecoli, Winter Kales, 


and Brassicas generally can be assembled. 
Inthe case of these the plants occupy the 
soil for the longest period, and as the crops 
mature it becomes vacant in regular order. 
Peas, Beans, Celery, Potatoes, and Leeks 
may have another quarter allotted to them: 
and having thus laid out, as it were, spice 


_. for the chief crops, a favoured place ought 


to be reserved for the sowing of small seeds. 
This, if possible; should be sheltered, and if a 
proportion of charred rubbish or wood-ashes 


is available such ought to be used in prefer- 


ence to manure of any kind. Let this bed be 
dug over during the winter, leaving the soil 


sin clods, just as it falls from the spade, and 


‘in the spring it will have been: so mellowed 


by frosts that it can be raked down and 
utilised as occasion requires. In this bed 
all, or almost all, of the Brassicas required 
in spring and summer can be raised, and it 


is quite unnecessary to refer to the obvious 
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advantages of home-raised plants in com- 


parison with those which have to be bought 
in. 
- Naturally, should there be a border or a 


plot which possesses a 
aspect, this should be. devoted to small 
quantities of the choicer early vegetables. 
Here, for instance, can be grown a few early 
Peas, Carrots, Radishes, Turnips, wand 
Lettuces, all of which are valuable in the be- 
ginning of the season. When these are re- 
moved Cauliflowers can take their place, or, 
if desired, French Beans will do well. The 
main crop of Peas will give good results 
upon the ground  oceupied during the 
previous year by Celery, or even where Car- 
rots or Parsnips have been grown. *alsnips, 
Turnips, Beet, and Garrots may succeed 
Potatoes, which in turn will give a~ good 
account of themselves if grown in the 
quarter which held the previous season’s 
Onions. Broad Beans, French Beans, and 
Runner Beans may well be grown on the 
same quarter as Peas, and the main crops of 
Summer and autumn vegetables ought to 
have the quarters formerly devoted to root 
crops. The Onion-bed must be specially pre- 
pared, and should be as well done to in the 
way of manure as circumstances will permit; 
and when the early Potatoes have been lifted 
their site will be well adapted to the require- 
ments of late Cauliflowers, Leeks, Sprouts, 
Savoys, and Kale. Ina general way there is 


warm, southerly 


usually plenty of space for Lettuces «and 
small saladings, while Vegetable Marrows 


will do well in any odd corner which gets 
suflicient sun and in a mixture of decayed 
vegetable rubbish and manure. 

A Scorrish GARDENER. 





Potato Majestic. 
As there is a likelihood of -Potato Majestic 
being very much in demand in consequence 
of the claims that are made for its high 
cropping qualities, it is desirable that all the 
information possible respecting it, whether 
favourable or otherwise, should be available. 
A statement made by myself in ‘ The Fruit- 
Grower,” to the effect that ‘ Majestic does 
not answer well if divided,” brought forth 
a different account from a reader who had 
cut each set into five or six pieces at planting 
time, dipped in lime, and secured ia crop 
at the rate of 24 ewt. per square rod. Ina 
trial which I made with cut tubers of 
Majestic many of the sets missed in the 
rows, and being desirous of finding out 
whether this bad behaviour was general I 
took every opportunity this season of in- 
quiring of growers in other districts, with 
the result that I had anything but good 
reports, excepting that: the tubers of Majestic 
which did make plants produced heavy crops. 
The secret, if the experiments made at the 
University College of North Wales in 1919 
may be taken as a guide, is to be found in 
the method of the cutting. When the seed 
was simply cut and allowed to remain un- 
treated for a fortnight before planting, about 
70 per cent. failed to make Plants. Liming 
the cut surface reduced the loss considerably, 
a further reduction being secured by defer- 
ring the cutting until just before planting, 
when it made no appreciable difference 
whether lime was used or not. The’ best 
results) (11 tons 3 ewt. per acie) were 
obtained from uneut tubers. Where, how- 
ever, it is desired to cut, and yet it is found 
inconvenient to wait until planting time, 
another method adopted by «a _ Scottish 
grower is recommended. The cutting.was 
done a fortnight before planting, but instead 
of completely dividing thes*tubers at that 
time, the knife was not taken quite through, 
and the two halves remained attached by a 
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Small piece of skin and flesh. This appears 


to prevent: loss of Moisture (without any 
liming), while the connection is so slight 


that the two halves are easily pulled apart 
by the planter without Joss of time. 


EL, “EL. Ws 


THe time at which 
stored is at hand. Potatoes, generally speak- 
ing, will now have been attended to, and 
judging from reports to hand the yield has 
been curiously uneven, both in bulk and in 
quality. In heavy soil, crops are, on the 
whole, poor, this being accounted for by the 
cold, wet season, which was against Potatoes 
planted in such soil from the beginning. On 
the other hand, crops upon rather sharp and 
free soil, which is naturally dry, are quite 
up to the average, and if individual tubers 
be smaHer than usual there is very little 
disease among those grown on such SOs ta 
lifting Carrots care ought to be taken that 
the roots are not fractured. Such as are by 
accident broken should be laid aside for pre- 
sent use. Storing may be done successfully 
in sand, sifted ashes, or sifted earth. Sand 
of the three is preferable when it can be 
obtained. Similar storing suflices for Beet. 
Care in lifting this useful root, too, is need- 
ful, for if broken the colour is apt to be bad 
when the roots are cooked. At times com- 
plaints may be heard about Beets haying an 
earthy taste when cooked. In such cases it 
may be wassumed that lifting has been 
delayed too late. Parsnips are much more 
hardy than they are popularly supposed to 
be, and may be left out, lifted, and used as 
required. At the same time it is not bad 
policy to lift a proportion of the roots and 
Store them under the same conditions as 
Potatoes, so that they will be available in 
the event of frosty weather. AS. regards 
Salsafy, this too can be lifted and similarly 
disposed of. Sunroots may be left in the 
ground and dug as required if a trifling pro- 
tection be given. <A good way in which to 
afford such protection is to cut the stems and 
lay them across the bed, and in the event of 
severe frost to shake a few barrow-loads of 
leaves or rough litter over the- stems. 

Ne 

Onions: Preparing fresh ground. — The 
prevalence’ of so much mildew amongst 
Onions during the past season, and the un- 
certainty as to whether crops will- keep 
during the winter, is rather disquieting to 
many who have hitherto prided themsejves 
on the excellent bulbs they have been able 
to produce. I know: many growers who, 
having used the same “site” for years, are 
now somewhat uncertain as to whether it 
will be safe to do so another year, having 


root. crops should be 


regard to the failure of so any bulbs 
through mildew, consequent on the abnor- 


mally wet period we have had. Whether this 
disease can be perpetuated through the soil 
may be a point upon which experts may 
differ, but in view of the importance of 
Onions as a winter food it seems to me that 
it is a case where it is-unwise to run any 
risk by using ground that one knows to have 
been infected. As one who has experienced 
failure with many bulbs that early in the 
season were very promising, I have come to 
the conclusion that another year afresh 
quarter must be tried, and I am accordingly 
preparing ground that for some years has 
not been occupied by this crop. There is no 
doubt that the best position for Onions is 
one which is open to the sun: that trenching 
the ground, although it may mean a deal of 
work, pays in the end. particularly when it 
is accompanied by a liberal use of stable- 
manure, leaving the surface in a rough state 
until spring. This applies equally as much 
where it is proposed to make a sowing in 
spring, or to the planting out of those which 
are raised under glass,—Derpy. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


NOVEMBER I6TH, 


Ar this meeting the Chrysanthemum .was the 
of and attrac- 
fion, and rarely at a gathering of this kind 
has the queen of autumn flowers been seen in 


outstanding feature interest 


ereater variety ov perfection. Because of the 
ereater space available, too—the entire area 
of the hall being at the disposal of horticul- 
ture—exhibits were seen to greater advantage. 
Apart from the Chrysanthemums the soft- 
wooded Heaths were also remarkable, a great 
low-placed central table of well-flowered ex- 

were a not inconsiderable. feature 
goodly meeting. Violets, Carnations, 
segonias, stove plants, and Orehids each 
added their quota, the collection of Potatoes 
from Messrs. Bees and that of immune sorts 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
lisheries constituting features of interest if 


amples 


at a 


in diverse ways. Several novelties gained 
recognition. 
s CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


These, as noted, were in fine array, several 
of the leading specialists showing admirably. 
Most notable of them all was the bank set up 
by Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, and 

rarely has the flower been seen in greater 
perfection or to better advantag New and 
recent exhibition varieties ACN large in 
the group. Singles were magnificently staged ; 
the more difficult ineurved sorts have but 
rarely been seen in such perfection... The low- 
placed staging of the whole rendered inspec- 
tion easy and convenient, the ample gangway 
in front affording room for all. Among the 
notables of the exhibition order were Edith 

Cavell. James Stredwick, Mrs. Lloyd Wigg, 
Day ‘Mail (both yellow), Golden Champion 
(vichly coloured), Mrs. George Monro. (fine 
new velvet-crimson), and General Petain 
(pink). Of incurved sorts Perey A. Dove 
(white), Embleme Poitevene, Isaline (pink), 
Romance (golden), Calypso (bronze), and 
Duchess of Fife were excellent. Gem (white), 
Aubrey, Molly Godfrey, Bronze Molly, and 
Lady Astor (new crimson) were the finer 
singles. Easily arranged and imposingly dis- 
played, the exhibit ranked high with the best 
we have seen, a sumptuous gathering. in- 
deed, demonstrating skilful cultivation and 
the exhibitor’s art in no small degree. A Gold 
Medal was deservedly awarded. Another 
grand exhibit of the flower was that from 
Mr. H. J. Jones, and which gained a Silver- 
Gilt Flora Medal. In this, apart from the 
sumptuous and imposing character of the 
group, the novelties of the moment call for 
special mention. Victory and Mrs. Chas. 
Davis are splendid whites; Mrs. Spencer, 
Chichester, yellow; Mrs. A. J. J. Guilbert, 
canary-yellow; Golden Champion, one of the 


most richly-coloured; Major Chichester 
(Award of Merit) is rich golden; Majestic, 
bronze and very handsome; Mrs. Peter 


Murray, a‘shade *twixt amaranth and purple. 
These are exhibition Japanese varieties, and 


they promise well. All were in imposing 
groups. Yet a further group was staged by 
Mr. Keith Luxford, Harlow, the more im- 


portant being the novelties Mrs. H. H. Dixon 
(handsome bronze, of the largest size), Nor- 
man Chittenden (white, Award of Merit), 
Helena Margerison (pearl-pink), ‘Teresa 
(bronze decorative, Award of Merit), and Mrs 
John Balmer (Indian: red). The new single 
crimson Lady Astor was also remarked. It 
is rich in colour and highly decorative. 
Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, staged a 
handsome lot, chiefly singles in vases, some 
good ones being Hileen (pink), Lady Astor 
(crimson), Joy. (Indian red and gold-tipped), 
Audrey (rich yellow), and The Favourite (a 
These 


pure white of the decorative class). 
were effectively staged on tabling. 


1920; 


GREENHOUSE- PLANTS. 

The exhibit of outstanding importance in 
this section was that of soft-wooded Heaths 
from Mr. Phillip Ladds, Swanley. Some 250 
splendidly-grown and flowered plants were 
staged, the whole a not inconsiderable attrac- 
tion. Practically but two varieties were 
shown, Wrieca hyemalis and 1. melanthera, 
the plants models of their kind as though a 
solitary mould had turned out the whole of 
them. The HE. hyemalis were in 5-inch pots 
only, well-branched, and full of bloom. A 
Gold Medal was awarded. Erica gracilis, 1. 
g. nivalis, E. hyemalis, 8. h. alba, and others 
were freely shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son, Highgate, who also contributed an 
assortment of Carnations. These last-named 
flowers were finely staged by Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, an end group 
of the new pink-flowered Mrs. Walter Hemus, 
one of the best of recent novelties, being par- 
ticularly striking. . Wivelsfield Beauty and 
Wivelsfield Apricot were others of note. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, showed well of stove 
plants, Dracenas, Crotons, Aralias, 
Alocasias, Heliconia  illustris, Callicarpa 
purpurea, and the-like. Notables in the lot 
were splendid specimens of Dracsena Victorie 


and Araucaria excelsa gracilis compacta, 
whose  densely-furnished branches and 


plumosely-inelined branchlets render it dis- 
tinct. It is also a plant of exceptional orna- 
ment and utility, particularly as a room plant. 
Messrs. Stuart .Low and Co. contributed 
Carnations and Begonias to this section, the 
firm’s White Pearl of the former and Emily 
Clibran (double, saimon-coloured) of the 
latter being good enough for all. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


The St. Brigid Anemones from Messys. 
Reamsbottom, - Geashill,, Ireland, and the 


lovely lot of Violet Mrs. David Lloyd George 
from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe -Mullen, 
“particularly the only things in flower noted 
in this section, the Violets, by their fragrance 


and abundance, attracting everybody. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, had, however, many - 
plants of interest. - Apart from this tlhe 


colour effects of some were noteworthy. Of 
these Berberis Sargentiana was very brilliant, 
as were also Enkianthus cernuus rubens and 
Cotoneaster divaricata, while Galax aphylla, 
an old plant having hard, persistent leafage, 
was among the best. Among dwarf alpines 
Schizocodon and the rare Diapensia lapponica 
asiatica were also notable for leaf colour. 
Ilex. dipyrena is-a dainty and distinct Holly. 
Retinospora japonica obtusa nana pygmea is 
the most minute morsel of shrub life we have 
seen. This toy of a plant was in bush form 
and about 14 inches high: Mr. W. Wells, jr., 
and Misses Hopkins also contributed, minia- 
ture gardens being Shown by Mrs. Harris. 


FRUIT AND. VEGETABLES. 

Capsicum Beacon was the only exhibit of 
fruit, My. BE. Beckett (gardener to Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs) showing a group of it in pots 
In this way the plant is of high ornament. 
From Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, came a 
collection of high-class Potatoes, approxi- 
mately fifty basket groups being arranged. 
Kidney varieties were well represented, The 
Bishop (new and handsome-looking), Witch 
Hill, Resistant Snowdrop, Majestic (very 
fine), Barly Market, Golden Wonder, and 
Sharpe’s Express being some of them. 
Coloured sorts were also prominent, Kerr’s 
Pink, Mauve Queen (very deeply coloured), 
Edzell Blue, Arran Victory, Flourball, and 
King Edward being noted. Arran Comrade 
and The Ally were among the more shapely, 
The Lochar’ and Great Scot among the 
heayier types of maincrop sorts. . Immune 


Werle, 


NoveEMBER 27, 1920 


Votatoes in some seventy-nine varieties were 


shown at the western end of the hall by the 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, some © 


of the newer sorts being Early Pink Chain- 
pion C. R., Catriona C. R., Di. Vernon C. R 

K52Of Je 20748: 
W. RR. (vough-skinned, -heayy, and good- 
looking), and Capt. Cook C, R. All were 
from the Ormskirk trials of the present yeai 

the novelties named having passed the 
as immune for the second time. . 


ORCHIDS 
Of these some particularly good novellies 
were shown, Odontoglossum Momus Ralli’s 
variety from Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashstead, being 
the most important. A First-Class Certificate 


was awarded. Mr. W. R. -Fasey~- showed 
Odontoglossum Red Admiral and Brasso- 


Lelio Cattleya Fasey'’s variety, both of these 
gaining awards. Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford’s 
L.-C. fulva also gained an Award of Merit. 
In the groups Messrs. Armstrong and Brown 
showed freely of Cattleyas, Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums, and Odontiodas, - many 
beautiful varieties being remarked. In that 
from Sir Jeremiah Colman Calogyne speciosa 
alba, Cattleya Portia coerulea (very fine), and 
the rare Zygopetalum Bailliz were of special 
interest. Messrs.. Low had many plants of 
Oncidium YVaricosuii, Dendrobium chrys- 
anthum, and others. Messrs. Sander and 
Son and Messrs. MeBean each contributed 
CyEDIaI Os with Cattleyas and Lelio- 
Cattleyas The latter also showed the bi- 
generic hy brid Oncidicda Cora, w hich is‘both 
interesting and attractive. ‘ 


BEES, 


Storing Bee Apparatus. 


ArPaRATUS Will not be wanted now until late 
in next spring. It should be well and eare- 
fully packed away in such a manner as to be 
protected from dust and damp: As regards 
the smaller articles, if a suitably sized box 
with a lid is not available, a satisfactory. 
plan is for each individual set—such as 
smoker, scraper, uncapping knife,” metal 
ends, shallow frames, and section boxes not 
made up, wire and wire-embedder, 
foundation—to be wrapped up in ordinary 
newspaper, and put either at the back of a 
cupboard-or on the top. The larger articles— 
such as crates, made-up frames, hat with 
veil, corrugated paper, spare quilts—may find 
a resting-place in the attic, or Jumber-room, 
or boxroom—also wrapped in ordinary news- 
yaper.. Newspaper is a very serviceable 
wrapper, and effectively keeps out dust, and 
even damp to a certain degree. Risers or 
lifts are best hung in any outhouse having 
a door, on long nails well hammered in high 
up out of the way. They 
ome to be stacked up on the floor, but hung 
up as here suggested, they are not only safe, 
but also in no danger of suffering distortion 
from being moved from one place fo another 
if meed so arise. However, should it be de- 


decided to stack them up, then they must be- 


set on-the top of one another, crosswise. 
This will prevent the column from toppling 
over, Which mishap is likely to oceur if an 
attempit is made to put one on another, wilh 
all- the sides of each, 
above and below. 

The novice «will doubtless be ice osed dur 


ing the winter to gather in some information, ) 


on the subject of his new occupation. To 


test 


spare ~ 


are rather cumber-_— 


square with the one— 
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(fine-looking type), Crusader ~ 
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this end-he will seek the help of another bee-- Lat 


keeper, or of a library which possesses books 


about bees. The good old-fashioned English — 


social meal—tea—will be 
the opportunities of a conversation. on. bees 
with any successful or keen amateur. 


eady acceptance; I have no ‘doubt. ‘Much 


requisitioned. for 


An“ 
petignse to such a person will meet with a — 
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Turn your Cold Greenhouse into 
profitable account this winter 


at a cost of 15/- only. 


F you have a cold greenhouse there is no need for it to lie idle during the 
winter months, nor any need to purchase expensive equipment to turn 
itinto a warm one. Buy a Government ‘ down-draught”’ stove—the kind 

of stove that kept the boys warm in the trenches. They cost the Government 
38/6 each, -but I am offering one to you at the bargain. price of 15/- 





; THE SILVER MEDAL 


“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 


THE PREMIER GREEN HOUSE HEATER 
Complete Apparatus from Stock. 





They will cost you nothing for fuel—they need no coal or coke— 
merely rubbish, old paper, old boots, turfs, prunings, garden refuse, or 
anything for which you have no use. Fuel costs nothing, your only expense 
being 15/- for the stove—your first and last outlay. Instal one in your cold 
house, and raise some early seedlings and plants, ~ 
or secure a regular supply of forced rhubarb. If 
you have a large greenhouse, I have a few extra 
large stoves, 17/6 each... Send postal order to-day 
and a stove will be sent at once. 


Catalogue 62 Free. 


Cc. P. KINNELL & GCO., Ltd., 
Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 








International Advertising Exhibition. 


AA PAERTISING makes goods 
] 


cheaper and makes them 





Fuel for these Stoves 
costs nothing —your first 


4 better, by reducing the total cost 
and last outlay Is 15/- only. of selling and raising the standard 
of quality. The advertisers in 





this paper could not- afford to 
; ; spend their money to tell you to 
A. E. W. PHIPPS, Midland Works No. 11, Harborne, Birmingham. buy their goods if they were not 


sure that those goods would give 
you satisfaction, for they depend 
—_$>—$— el upon repeat orders for their profit. 
SeegALSe ARN alata maar mrad METIS oem ie Sea Sound advertising keeps stocks from 







































having birthdays—if SEhs 
7 laving days—if the goods are 
PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRON, AND WOODEN zood ! Every reader of this paper 
= BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. should know more about advertising 
Saetctasadeidenatnsianinstienecenestiheniendiiiseemeeseaiinscssasnemniomasiessocenssmmndhenracin Buperior Quality, Tenants’ Fixtures. —should go to the 
4-21-0z. ready for immediate delivery Best Materlal 
Z throughout only INTERNATIONAL 
from stock in 100ft. eases. aed: ; : : 
Worknianship, ADVERTISING : EXHIBITION 
List of sizes in stock and prices y prompt delivery, Promoted by The Thirty Club of L onden, Ltd, 
on application. and Best Value vo 4x x 
olitainahie TRE WHITE-~CIT Y¥, LONDON 
s : : : Cuaranteed, Nov. 29—Dec. 4, 1929 
“Saint Enoch” Pure Linseed Oil Putty. , Aa 
inspection 
“Saint Enoch ” Genuine White Lead Paint. fa Invited: Si ee ee 
eS 
Painters’ Brushes. ate poe eet Poa Fees. eerie THE “FELTHAM ” FIBRE 
ungalows complete from .. 3G 
Entertainment Rooms + By 80 0 0 BU LB MIXTURE. 
Do not order elsewhere before ascertaining our prices. coieping Huts 1s ve a a FOR CROWINCG BULBS INIBOWLS WITHOUT DRAINACE. 
Garages ee ees + 615 0 Prices, in packages, every package with Cultural Instruc- 
Bports Pavilions af a ae 3715 0 tions : One gallon Linen Bags, 123. dozen; two gallon Linen 
Army Type Huts ee =e 58 0 0 Bags, 203. dozen; half-bushel Printed Baga, 6s. each ; one 
| FI } GLASS CO Open Air Shelters j = = 13 5 0 bushel Bags, 93 6d each, 1083. per dozen, including bags. 
; fh Motor Cycle Houses SS aes fe 1017 6 O. NUT FIBRE, 40s. per dozen bags. | Wholesale only of — 
Btable and Coach House ise Bs 38 0-0 ies, Fel . Mid 7. 
137, HOWARD STREET GLASGOW. Ecosse Boxee oe? Ee 21-0 0 The Feltham Fibre Nurseries, Feltham iddlesex 
’ Garden Shelters eae Ea 7 5 0 
As pense dee ati keh Is eae ** ig 4 jp CRRA PT 
Telegrams: “ EMBOSSERS, GLASGOW,” OR SE PROCS RNGW OFRBROPAL 49>» as 
"Phone: 3151-4762 CENTRAL Oo. ALBERT & co., i rwD., TH E HASSOCKS 


181, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 2. 


FLOWER BUCKET. 


PATENT No. 114505. 
Sheet zinc with detachahle bottom. 
Sun heat and moisture conserved, resulting in quicker 
growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of labour in watering 





LATEST 








I a U R c KA WEED of over 50 per cent. Write for details to 
BOILERS. KILLER THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 
rae arn LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn EF: Soiceume, 
MICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS, AND OTHER CHEMICALS. RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
THE PARK AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TAE EUREKA CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 


ARTICLES ~ THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 


Lists of Pipes and IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID, 








Fittings Free. Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Lr> LINCOLN: Rethatching and ba eta Fae special attention. 
I W. ROBINSOK INMANS & GO.., Roval Ruatio Worka. Stretford. 

; ea ’ THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. mee tate 

DENNIS ne ALL HAND MADE. VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

ORKS ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
: Of all Seedsmen 
STOURBRIDGE. AND BULB BOWLS. STRAWSON CHEMICAL Ce Le 79,QUEEN VicToRIA St LONDON 
State quantities and sizes required, and have : 





-GARDENING WILL NOT CRACK THE HANDS “Carriage Paid” quotation, or write’ for 


if you ue PLANO Price List—FREE. 
Tablets, 3d. from Che nists, or 4d., post free. RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 


MILNER’S CHEMICAL CO., LIVERPOOL. Royal Potterles, Bulwell, Nottingham, 


ANTED.—Good Kitchen Gardener wanted 

for Fruit and Vegetables; practicallynoglass. Single man 

preferred. State wages required, and experience,— BEESON, 
Southwell, Notts. 
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profit will result to the novice, and much 
satisfaction to the representaive of the ‘* old 
hands,” all of whom are most willing to pour 
their chatter into eager ears. That is my 
experience. The ordinary libraries do not 


have much, if any, bee literature. County 
Councils, however, through their Horticul- 
tural Committees, are in come instances 


fonning libraries on apiarian matters, ad 
books are easily obtainable from them. I 
should recommend to the novice section of 
my readers a simple course of reading during 
the winter months on bees. Apart from the 
practical help which wil be derived, an 
«abundance of most interesting information on 
bee life will be acquired. The ideas of ex- 
pert apiariags, and also the circumstances of 
their taking up the cult, together with their 
experiences, will prove quite as fascinating 
as the contents of many a good noyel. 
Bah He 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Erigeron mucrenatus (7’.).—You are quite 
right about this plant, and your specimen ‘s 
eorrectly named. It isa charming little plant 
with coloured blossoms almost Daisy-like in 
character, but of a pink-red hue, and after- 
wards nearly white. ‘The plant is often met 
with under the name of Vittadenia triloba, 
and makes an excellent summer rock plant, 
of easy culture and spreading quite freely. In 
a large group 2 feet or more‘across there are 
always several shades of colour that make ‘t 
both interesting and pretty. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





J. Novington.—Offices of the Bee Journal, 
price 2d., are at 23, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. John Biurn.—There is no 
disease on the pieces of Red Currant wood 
you send us, the peeling off of tlre bark being 
nothing unusual. See ‘* Week’s Work, Mid- 
land,’ for instructions as to destroying 
‘* big bud.”’ 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of fruit.—V/leodore Robinson.-— 
Pears: Pale russett with white spots, Beurré 
d>» Jonghe ; the other is Olivier des Serres. 
When sending fruit for name, please number 
each one, as otherwise it is impossible 1o 
distinguish the varieties sent. W. M.— 
Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, small fruit of 
Carlisle Codlin ; 8, Lemon Pippin. Pear: 4, 
specimen  insuflicient.—A. W. F.—Apple 
Golden  Spire.——Alyatha Blyth.—Apples : 
A4+, small sample of Scariet’ Nonpareil ; 41, 
not recognised. When sending fruit for 
name, please read our Rules to Correspon- 
dents. It is very difficult to name from a 
single fruit. 








Rose Una Wallace.—This Rose, figured in 
our issue of November 6th (p. 635), was given 
the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society 
und not ia First-class Certificate. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. TRUELOVE.—We regret to announce 
fhe death, in his 69th year, of Mr. William 
Truelove, which took place on November 14th. 
He commenced his horticultural career in 
1866 As a boy in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
where his father was for twenty-five years 
foreman of the pleasure grounds. Leaving 
Kew in 1871, the subject of our note spent a 
time in growing for Covent Garden Market. 
Then, in the spring of 1878, he was engaged 
by the late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, as 
foreman of the greenhouse and hardy plant 
department. There he remained for over 
thirty-two years, till ill-health caused his re- 
tirement. The complaint from which he 
suffered (rheumatie gout) gradually - got 
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worse, so that for some years he was quite an 
invalid. The late Mr. Truelove possessed a 
wide knowledge of cultivated plants, and was 
always ready to impart that knowledge to 
others. He was a very old and regular con- 
tributor to GARDENING. ; 

Mr. REGINALD FfARRER.—We have just 
learned with deep regret of the death from 
diphtheria on October 16th, in Upper Burmah, 
of this well-known plant collector, who has 
enriched our gardens with many fine plants, 
the result of his travels in the wilds of China. 
He was a voluminous writer, and his books 
on gardening have been largely read. 





BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

The Cabinet AMlaizer.—* The Decoration of 
Furniture ’’? (continued) ; ** Sale of the Shel- 
ton Tapestries’? ; and ‘‘ Hlectric Lighting of 
Shop Windows.’’ 

Farm and Home.—‘ The Seeretaryshbip of 
the ‘Royal’ ’’ (special) ; “The Control of 
Farming ’’; and ‘‘Seasonable Notes on 
Feeding Stuffs.”’ 

The Fruit Grower.‘ Weed-killers and the 
Public Health *’ ; ‘‘ Hconomic Status of Wild 
Birds ’?; and ‘‘ Motor Cultivation,’ by W. 
Dennis and Co. 

Gas World.—‘ Detailed Analyses of Some 
Gas Companies’ Accounts.’ ; ‘* The Changed 
Conditions of Industry,’? by Cyril G. Davis; 
and ‘ Silent Flames,’’ by Hamilton Davies, 
S2G 

The  Electrician.—‘ Statical Methods of 
Caleulating the Potential Relationships and 
Kault Resistaneces of Direct Current Net- 
works,” by G. W. Stubbings; “‘ The Reason 
Why,” by W. H. Hiscox ;-and > ‘yPost-War 


Conditions in Electricity Supply,” by J. R. 
Beard. 
Hardware Trade Journal. — “ Ieatric 
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Steel’?.:- ‘“Gas Appliances, and Tittings ” ; 
and ‘ Electric Lighting of Shop Windows 
(Ls) ee 

Ways and Means.—* The Principles of Pro- 
pristonship in Property,”’ by James W. Reid ; 
“ Sidelights on Germany,’ by Courter ; and 
‘The Producer,’ by W. G. Soper. 

Chemical Age.—‘ The Case for 
Fuel,” by Lindon W. Bates; and 
Volymerisation of Fatty Oils.” 


Colloidal 
“The 








The Finest 
Recipe for Mincemeat. 


Use it and have the best 
Mince Pies this Christmas. 


11lb. Shredded ATORA. 11b. Chopped Apples. 
1]b. Chopved Raisins. 11]b. Chopped Sultanas. 
1]b. Brsown Sugar. 11b. Currants. 4 Ib. Citron 
Peel. #1]b. Candied Lemon Peel. 1 Lemon. } lb. 
Candied Orange Pecl. 4 Nutmeg grated. 4 tea- 
spoonful Salt. 20z. Sweet Almonds, blanched 
and chopped. 4 pint of Brandy or Whisky. 


Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, 
mix all dry ingredients together after chopping. 
Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of 
lemon und the brandy or whi-ky. Mix all 
thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through 


small mincing machine instead of being chopped.) 


ATORA 
Refined Beef Suet 


ranks with cream in its nourishing 
and body-building properties. 
Puddings made with it are packed 
with nourishment. 

Sol? by all Grocers. 


SHREDDED for Puddings and Pastry. 
In BLOCKS for Frying and Cooking. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
HUGON & CO., Ltd... MANCHESTER. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIST. race. 


Best Material, Workmanship, and 
‘Prompt Dispatch. 
GREENHOUSES. 


Forcing Houses, Conservatories, 
Vineries, Cucumber Frames, Heating 
Apparatus, etec., ete. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Incubators, Foster Mothers, Rearers, 

Houses, Runs, Hurdles, Coops, Nest 

Boxes, Troughs, Kennels, Barrows, 
etc., etc. 


hat ig 
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WOOD, IRON, & ASBESTOS 
BUILDINCS. 


Dwellings, Bungalows, Stables, 
Motor Car Houses, Pavilions, 
Workshops, Offices, Stoves, 


: ete., etc. 
RUSTIC WORK 


Of cvery Description. 


Houses, Arches, Bridges, Pergolas, 
Seats, etc., ete. 








GQ. Ww. RILEY. 


Herne Hil, London, S.E. 
Props.—The Portable Bungalow Co., Ltd. 








AT POPULAR PRICES, 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, ia cleaner to handle, and gives 
ostter results, and ready for Immediate use. Highly 
racommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crona. 

Sent on receipt of P.O 56th, 48 ; lewt. 6s ; 2cwt., 
11s ; 4cwt., 203 ; 6cwt., 278. 6d. ; 10cwt., 453 ; 1ton, 80a, 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that aaa 61. 
per owt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Ci-leton Road, West Ham, 

















Cheapest and Best 


Flower Pots in the Market. 


MILLIONS IN STOCK. 
Write for prices to 


THE ROYAL POTTERIES, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE: 

















WHY BUY WRITING PADS? 
RULED LOOSE SHEETS COST LESS, 


Sheets fire ruled bank pine-, Rize 
ARO 8x 10; 120 1/6, 24026 BUFF EN- 4 6 
VELOPES, 5} x 3}: 250 29, 500 49, 
1.000 7/6. 


Portage U K 6d. extra ar y quar ti'y 
Samples of ouc payers ani envelopes Post Free. 


BOLTON & CO., 49, Towel St., King’s Lynn. 





ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


NOTICE I3 HEREBY GIVEN that an ELEC- 
TLON OF CANDIDATES for the benefits of this 
Fund will take place in February next. Forms for the nomina- 
tion of Cantidates (orphan children of gardeners, foremen 
in public, private, and market gardens, and the man gers 
or departmental foremen in nursery and seed establishmeuts) 
can be obtained from -the Serre ary. and must be returned to 
him not later than December 3lst next, 
By order, 
19, Bedford Chamhera, -B WYNNE, Secretary. 
CQ .yant Garden, London, W.C 2. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON; Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
$1, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
RR Veare’ Advactiaar In GARDENING ILLVATRATED 


QELF- ACTING SPRING NET TRAPS, 


Trap Cages. C.ap Ne’s, Trap and Call Cages Rabbit Net- 


ting, Puree Nets, aiso all appliances for catching; Jit ‘“ B” 
fre3. Strongest and best Birdlime in world, 1/4, 2/6. 3/9; test it. 
Canarie:, la-gest varied collection in Europe. Illustrated List 
free.—RUD)), Bird Soecialist, Norwich. 


GENTS AND TRAVELLERS WANTED 


to Solicit Subscriptions and Orders for Benn Brothers’ 
Publications and Scient fic and Technical Books. Liberal 
commission and bonus. Excellent opportunity for smart men 
to make useful additions to their income. Write for varticulars 
ee Manager, BENN BROTHER}, LTD., 8, Bouverie 
Soreet, HO. 4, 





POST 
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Flowers and Flowering Shrubs in Winter. 


Most gardeners—professional and amateur 
—like to see a few flowers and_ flowering 
shrubs in the garden during winter. An out- 


door bloom on a dull December or January 
day seems to possess a value far above the 
most gorgeous blossom of summer. How- 
ever insignificant the pale winter flower may 
be, it possesses an outstanding glory. ~The 
summer bloom is just one of a crowd; the 
modest winter plant that raises its tiny 
blossom to the dull grey sky has few rivals 
to dim its individual beauty. Perhaps that 
is why the winter flower is valued so highly. 
Probably the most popular winter flower is 
the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger). ~ It 
is a pretty plant, and its pure white, simple 
flowers often beautify some dark corner to- 
wards Yuletide. It possesses the great 
quality of lasting quite a long time, and re- 
mains fresh for days after it is cut. If 
allowed to remain on its native bed the 
plant continues to put forth its sweet blooms 
right through the night-time of the year. 
Another winter-flowering plant is the Winter 
Iris, which puts forth its bright flowers 
during the dark, short days. Then we have 
that pretty shrub, the Laurestinus, which 
flowers abundantly during winter, and 
makes some little spot gay with its clusters 
of white blooms. It is very fragrant, and a 
bush smothered in the beautiful white blos- 
soms during this period of the year isa sight 
to gladden the heart of the enthusiastic 
gardener. The old-fashioned winter Helio- 
trope also helps to shed fragrance on the~ 
winter breeze, for though the bloom itself is 
nothing great—quite insignificant, in fact— 
it has a delicate aroma, and for this alone 
is worth cultivating. 

Later on, of course, we have the sweet 
little Snowdrop—the most modest of winter 
flowers — and the winter Aconite. The 
Crocus, too, sends forth its blooms whilst 
yet there is snow in the air and King Frost 
reigns supreme. Nothing gladdens the eye 
of the gardener and the lover of gardens 
more than the sight of a border gay with 
blooming Crocuses. Winter Sweet is a hardy 
flowering shrub that makes a shrubbery 
bright with its yellowish-brown, purple- 
blotched flowers during December and 
January. This plant has the excellent 
quality of being long lasting, and when fresh 
eut the flowers will keep for quite a long 
time, filling a room with their fragrance. 


As a rule this shrub does best if grown 
against the wall of a garden facing the 
south or south-west. Another excellent 


flowering shrub that bears its fragrant blos- 





soms during the early months of the year 
is the Winter Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
fragrantissima). It is possessed of a sweet 
aroma, and is one of the best shrubs for the 
shrubbery. Many gardeners place it against 
a wall, but this is not really necessa ry, as it 
does equally well in the open. Daphne 
Mezereum is another winter-flowering shrub 
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Coreopsis grandiflora, Perry's variety. 
(See page 672.) 


which is gay with bright red blossoms 
during February. The leaves do not shoot 
forth until long after the plant has com- 
menced to flower. The Cornelian Cherry is 
a fairly large-growing bush that bears small 
yellowish blooms towards the back-end of 
winter. There wre several variegated forms 
of this flowering shrub, and it possesses this 
advantage, it will flourish in the poorest soil. 


The cultivation of winter flowers and 
winter-flowering shrubs is—or should be— 


popular with most gardeners, for such give a 
touch of brightness to the garden during the 
dull greys and browns. of winter, and we 





blossoms that defy the cold and come forth 

to break the drab monotone of colour pre- 

vailing during the winter. As 
Mansfield, Notts. 





Notes of the Week, 


Fragrant plants.—I liked your article (see 
GARDENING, November 20th, p. 646), but you 
omitted the Pineapple-scented Salvia, which 
is in full bloom here now in greenhouse, but 
is quite hardy.—Mrs. Ruacues-Briseg, S pains 
Hall, Pinchingfield. 

Escallonia montevidensis.—One does not see 
this autumn-flowering shrub very often, but 
I came across in a Suffolk garden two or three 
fine, healthy specimens planted on the south 
side of the house doing well. They were 
full of flower and looked very attractive, the 
foliage handsome, too. Most of the Escal- 
lonias are perhaps a little ‘“‘ stiff’’ in habit, 
and this one is no exception, but even so it is 
quite a good bush for autumn flowering.— 
W. N.UL. 

Spartium junceum.—For a poor, sandy, or 
stony soil this is an ideal shrub, and when 
well grown will be a perfect mass of deep 
golden flowers in summer. It will grow well 
in heavier soil, but in my experience does not 
bloom anything like so freely. In very sandy 
soil I have seen it 10 feet. high, with an 
enormous head literally covered with flowers, 
ands Ic) think 7 have never seen a more 
glorious sight. iS a very rapid grower and 
easily raised pies seed.—O. N. L. 

Gentiana Andrewsi.—I am sorry to observe 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell does not see eye 
toeye with me regarding the Closed Gentian. 
A good deal depends upon the conditions 
under which this plant is grown, but when 
well cultivated it is by no means unattrac- 
tive. It cannot, of course, be put on the same 
plane as the others cited by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, which are of a different character. 
When I first saw G. Andrewsi it was in a 
garden where many of the best flowers of the 
time were grown, and although objection was 
always taken to its blooms remaining closed 
it was a great favourite. with its owner, no 
mean critic of hardy plants, and devoted to 
them. I have grown it myself since, and 
have seen it in numerous other places, and, 
with proper culture, it still appeals to me in 
some ways. It isalways a good thing to have 
an expression of opinion from such «a capable 
judge as Sir Herbert Maxwell, and if we do 
not agree in our appraisement of G. Andrewsi 
I fear it must be set down to looking at things 
from a little different standpoint. Mine was 
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not one of comparison of the erect-growing 
Gentians, but of G. Andrewsi as a plant of 
interest and of some merit when planted and 
erown under proper conditions.—S. ARNOTT. 

The Virginian Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana) in fruit.—Not so freely flowered as 
in previous years, this shrub is attractive on 
aceount of the abundance of fruits. These, 
borne in Clusters, and in colour a rich golden- 
vellow, are of a woody, nut-like character, 
bursting at the top and dispersing their seeds 
about twelve months after flowering. ‘These 
are so thickly clustered on the branches this 
year that the bushes—as the leaves fall—pre- 
sent a rather unusual and attractive appear- 
ance. Growing freely in almost any soil, this 
shrub is worthy of more extended cultivation 
than it at present receives.—E. M. 


Ilex Pernyi fruiting. — This interesting 
small-leaved Holly is, for the first time, fruit- 
ing with me this year. The fruits, often in 
pairs, and each about a 3 inch in diameter 
and stalkless, and rather sparsely produced, 
are of a bright-red colour. Native of Central 
China, this curious Holly was discovered in 
1858 by the Abbe TPerny, after whom it is 
named. Of slender and shapely growth, this 
Holly promises to become a favourite in 
gardens, being distinct from any other I 
know in its small, crinkled leaves, densely 
produced upon the slender twigs, the leaves 
of the Horned Holly (I. cornuta) the only 
other kind it resembles, being much larger. 
—. M. 

Dierama pulcherrima.—This is a very difli- 
cult thing to transplant except when quite 
young, and it should, therefore, be grown 
from seeds which germinate quite easily if 
sown when ripe in late autumn. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be put out into their -permanent 
quarters, where they should flower the fol- 
lowing year. Grown from seed, the flowers 
vary in colour considerably, but are always 
charming. This is an excellent plant for the 
wild garden, ias it seems well able to hold its 
own among aggressive and strong-growing 
neighbours; in fact, I think it looks much 
more in keeping when among other tall- 
growing things than in a clump by itself.— 
Neala; 


The Snowdrop Tree (Halesia carolina) in 
fruit.—Apart from its reputation as one of 
the most beautiful flowering trees introduced 
from America to this country, this is very 
attractive in autumn, when the slender 
branches are laden with their interesting 
greenish-white winged fruits, which hang in 
drooping clusters from the underside of the 
twigs. A group of this tree, each from 20 feet 
to 30 feet in height, and of considerable 
spread, growing on high ground, and rising 
above a carpet of Cornish Heath (E. vagans), 
where the soil is light and warm, has been 
very attractive for some weeks past, all the 
nore so when, with the disappearance of the 
leaves, the fruits being exposed, are seen to 
greater advantage.—E. M. 


Salvia uliginosa. — A Brazilian species of 
comparatively recent introduction to British 
gardens, and without doubt the most beauti- 
ful hardy Salvia in cultivation. This hand- 
some species, under favourable conditions, 
will attain a height of 6 feet, with a graceful, 
freely-branching habit; the leaves are lance- 
shaped, narrow, and deeply toothed. The 
flowers are of a delightful dark sky-blue 
shade, freely produced in graceful spikes, 
Coming into flower usually towards the end of 
July, it continues with wonderful freedom 
until cut down by frost. I have grown it 
successfully in the bog garden, but owing to 
the excessively wet summer we have ex- 
perienced it has flourished equally as well in 
the herbaceous border. Here it responds to 
a liberal supply of well decomposed farmyard 
manure. It is also a handsome subject for : 
specimen bed mixed with Aster ericoides 
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(white) or the early-flowering border Chrys- 
anthemum Flora (yellow). I find that on 
light soils this species is inclined’ to 
deteriorate, and consequently it is necessary 
to propagate periodically from cuttings, 
which root freely in a cool house or frame 
during September.—J. ADAMSON, Pen Mocl 
Gardens, Chepstow. 


The Silver Maple (Acer dasycarpum).— 
This is the fastest growing of the American 
Maples, and with me the first to develop its 
charming silvery-yellow tints. ‘This very 
handsome tree is -perhaps seen at its best 
when tossed by wind and storm, when the 
silvery underside of its pretty deeply-lobed 
leaves is revealed. There is a great attrac- 
tion about this tree, which is not a little 
accounted. for by its delightful swaying 
branches, which, hanging loosely over each 
other form a stately, rounded head. For the 
home woodland, copse, or wild garden, where 
such trees come into view during early 
autumn, this is a tree which should be freely 
planted.—M. G. M. 


The Gladwin (Iris fwtidissima).—Not of 
much account for its blooms, which are of a 
very dull colour, though there is a form in 
cultivation with flowers of a clear yellow 
instead of the usual dull purplish, this 
native plant is well worth growing for the 
sake of its seed-pods, which, opening in late 
autumn, display the brilliant coral-red. seeds 
within, which are retained within the pod 
without dropping for a long time, and are 
very useful for winter decoration. There is 
no difficulty in cultivating this Iris if it ig 
given a partially shady place, not too dry, 
and a soil with plenty of humus in it. I have 
it growing high up on the north side of a_big 
rock wall, and though the position is a dry 
one it seems to suit it adminably, and the 
handsome dark-green, glossy foliage looks 
well.—o. CG. C, 


Autumn - flowering Crocuses. — No rock 


-garden should be without one or two colonies 


of these. The individual flowers are so 
charming, and they make such nice little bits 
of colour at a time when there is not very 
much else out, that they are almost indispens- 
able. Some of them are difficult to grow 
well, but there are several that are quite 
easy as well as cheap. One of the best of 
these is C. pulchellus, a very dainty little 
flower of lavender-blue, usually, -but some- 
What variable in colour. C. iridiflorus is 
another beauty, with purple and lilae petats, 
quite hardy and free, while one of the finest 
is C. speciosus, with flowers. of a~— bluish- 
purple, heavily veined. It is quite easy to 
grow if planted early and in light coil in a 
sunny, rather sheltered place. A fair-sized 
colony of it is ia delight to look upon when 
in full blossom under the autumn sun. Many 


_ of these autumn Crocuses-do well in a town 


garden.—N. I. 


The Giant Reed (Arundo Donax var. macro- 
phyla).—This noble plant is seen at its best 
in the west and south-west of England, 
where, in good warm soils, specimens from 
10 feet to 14 feet high are common. When 
growing under favourable conditions, in rich 
valley soils, sheltered from cold winds, and 
with its toes within reach of abundant 
moisture during the growing season, immense 
glossy, lance-like canes are developed, each 
10 feet high, and thickly furnished with 
handsome, pointed, drooping leaves, each 
often 30. inches long, conspicuous from. a 
distance by reasou of their blue-green eolour. 
Tor associating with Pampas, fulalia, and 
other Grasses, and even Bamboos, this mag- 
nificent Reed forms a Striking example of 
noble and graceful growth. This effect is 
only obtanied by boldly grouping a number of 
plants together in order to emphasise its dis- 
tinct character. Planted in small groups on 
the opposite sides of garden entrances, near 
gates or stone columns; it is an attractive and 
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imposing plant. It is easily increased by 
division of the roots in spring, just before 
growth commences. It does not flower with 
me, its purplish plumes being rare in this 
country except in a very hot season, such as 
prevailed a few years ago, when a plant near 
Frome was recorded as having produced forty 
spikes of flower.—l. Markuam. 


Ceratostigma Willmottiana.—In some ways 
this is a better plant than C. plumbaginoides 
(Plumbago Larpents), the flowers rather 
larger, and opening better. It is a taller- 
growing subject, too, attaining about 2 feet 
in height. It is not wuifed to a wall, 
as its smaller relative is, and is more suitable 
for a warm border than the rock garden. 
Some people claim that it flowers more freely 
than the better-known species, but where C, 
plumbaginoides is at home nothing could well 
be freer in blooming. The flowering sprays of 
©. Willmottiana are very useful for cutting, 
and look very uncommon ina yase.—O. C. GC. 


Aster Amelius bessarabicus.—I have been 
particularly pleased with the effect of some 
plants of this growing near the base of a rock 
wall. Their neat habit makes them 
eminently suitable for such a position, and 
the soil, a dry, sandy, leafy compost seemed 
to suit them admirably, and helped, I think, 
to impart a dwarfer, shrubbier habit than 
when planted in richer soil. It was a hot 
position, and this brought them into bloom 
earlier than they otherwise would, which I 


find an advantage with this variety, as with - 


me it is often. so late in starting to bloom 
that it has not a chance of doing itself justice 
before the frosts spoil it. All the Amellus 
section of Asters is of neat habit and suit- 
able for the large rock garden, UWltra- 
marine being a very deep-coloured variety 
and King George one of the finest.—W. O. 
Anemonopsis macrophylila.— We hive here 
an uncommon border plant, and one which is 
of more interest to the specialist than to the 
admirer of showy flowers alone. It has many 
points of quiet beauty, such as delight the eye 
of the true plant-lover. It grows about 
1) feet high, and has neat leaves of good size 
and pretty flowers of wax-like texture, and 
of a kind of violet hue, difficult to convey in 
words. It is quite easily grown in-a border 
of ordinary soil, and seems to prefer a sunny 
Situation. It increases but slowly and should, 
I consider, be raised from seeds. It is a long- 
lived plant, and its cultivation ealls for no 
special consideration. It has been introduced 
for a good few years, but is not plentiful by 
any means. It is a native of Japan. Some 
srowers prefer a shaded place, but it is not 
the experience of the writer that it is more 
satisfactory there than in sunc—S. ARNOTT. 


Silene acaulis.—I have grown -this little 
alpine for some years, but until this season: 
With disappointing” results. The average 
amount of flowers produced by a fair-sized 
plant was six, and these were deformed. I 
was going to throw it away, but a member 
of the household pleaded for its life on ac- 
count of its delightful verdure, for it forms 
lovely patches of green during the growing 
time. This season has witnessed a remark- 
able change, the one specimen I possess 
having bloomed three times. In the spring it 
gave a plentiful crop of blooms, which opened 
Well and were effective.’ The second crop 
came early in July and had a very nice ap- 
pearance, and the third, not so abundant, 
came in August. I am quite at a loss to ac- 
count for the exceptional and very satisfac- 
tory blooming this year. It has had no 


change of position and has been growing some 
Years undisturbed in mortar and brick rubble 
with a little leaf-soil. In the winter I pro- 
tect with glass, as I found that the heavy 
winter rains caused decay. The roots of this 
alpine plant, being very fine, they are much 
affected by excessive moisture.—J. Cornni.t. 
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PLANTS. 





Carnation White Pearl. 


Very often, in order accurately to measure 
improvement in the varieties of certain 
plants, it is necessany to bring into review 
their fellows of a decade or so past, and, in 
particular, those of like colour, in order that 
their merits might rightly be assessed. In 
the present instance there is, in my opinion, 
no need for this, White Pearl oceupying a 
pedestal of its own, a place apart, head and 
shoulders above all other white perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. When it gained its 
Award of Merit from the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo- 





dowed, too, with a clove-like 
ranks high with the best in this greatly- 
prized attribute. Rigid of stem and perfect 
of calyx, virtually complete an analysis of 
the best white Carnation I have ever eritic- 
ally examined. I recall, however, the grow- 
ing plants exhibited at the time the award 
was made on October 5th, plants charac- 
terised by robust health and vigour, flower 
freedom, the oncoming growths denoting per- 


perfume, it 


petual flowering and intensely glaucous 
foliage, which did one good to see. In a 


word, if marks a great move onward, one, 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation White Pearl. 


ber oth last it did so by a spontaneous and 
unanimous vote, than which «no greater 
tribute could be paid it. The award was vir- 
tually a foregone conclusion, the attributes 
of the newcomer being many and_= great. 
Virstly, by reagon of its size, it easily dis- 
places all other white-flowered sorts. A 
flower of the newcomer before me as I write, 
and taken at random from Messrs. Low and 
Co.’s stand at Vincent Square on October 19th, 
measures exactly 32 inches across. Of high 
build, rosette formation, and easy deport- 
ment,~it opens perfectly to the centre, its 
large, wavy, informal petals the nucleus of 
an artistic flower. In a word, among whites 
it is an aristocrat, ideally pure, handsome, 
imposing. essentially British—it being one 
of the pedigree race of Carnations evolved 
by Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield—it, by 
reason of excellence, ranges itself as 
** queen’ among the whites. Richly  en- 


moreover, of which its raisers might be justly 
proud. W.-H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in pots.—The biatch of Cinerarias 
for late blooming may now go into the flower- 
ing pots, Coolness is the keynote of success 
with these, and only sufficient heat to keep 
frost at bay is advisable, while ventilation at 
all times should be free. If the compost used 
in potting be blackened by the addition of 
soot the foliage will be of a rich dark green 
colour, and the plant will be benefited. Regal 
Pelargoniums for spring flowering, too, should 
now go into the pots in which they are to 
bloom. Good pieces can ibe had in 5- 
inch and G6-inch pots, although, if: plants 
approaching specimen size are desired, 
a sufficient number can afterwards be 
movied on into 9-inch pots. Slipshod 
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watering is fatal to success in the 
oi these Pelargoniums, and the plants must 
be kept cool and near the glass. Precau- 
tionary vaporisings from time to time will 
discourage the attentions of aphides. It is 
questionable if Zonal Pelargoniums for win- 
ter flowering are now iso largely grown as was 
at one time the case. Where there may be a 
batch, the plants ought now to be coming 
into bloom. A temperature of at least 50 
degs. at night is essential, and the plants 
ought to be kept on shelves. Water spar- 
ingly, and endeavour ito keep the petals dry. 
This can be aided by free ventilaticn.—W. 


McG. 


case 


Nicotiana Sandere in pots.—Those who 
make features of half-hardy annuals like 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis, Clarkias, and 


others might with advantage give Nicotiana 
Sander a trial. For some seasons I have 
made a feature of this in the early spring 
months, and it has been yery noteworthy. 
Treated on the same lines as the more gener- 
ally grown annuals, N. Sanders is equally 
showy; indeed, by reason of its habit and of 
its effective colours, it igs questionable if it 
is not more showy than the others. Good 
pieces can be flowered in 7-inch pots, but an 
accident showed even a better way in which 
fo procure an outstanding display. In the 
beginning of the present year, and owing to 
circumstances into which it is unnecessary 
to enter, the work among pot plants was to a 


considerable extent interfered with, and 
owing to this a batch of well-grown young 
plants in pans were not potted off. When 


conditions again permitted it was too late to 
handle these, and the plants were reduced in 
number, four being left in each pan, these 
being 10 inches in diameter. The plants 
grew well, and with a little frtificial manure 
they filled the pans and flowered very freely. 


Acting on this, a larger number is being 
grown similarly for spring flowering next 


season.—W. McG. 

Plant-houses. — Chrysanthemums will last 
in good condition over a long time if the 
house be kept fairly cool, freely ventilated, 
and free from superfluous moisture. Suf- 
ficient supplies of moisture at the roots 
should, however, be maintained, and not only 
in the case of Chrysanthemums but of 
Salvias, Hupatoriums, and similar plants. 
Salvias are yery fine this year, S. splendens 
grandiflora’ being very striking. Keep 
Cinerarias and Primulas as cool as possible. 
Calceolaria Clibrani is rather a good .thing 
for spring use in the conservatory, and young 
plants may now go into 5-inch pots in which 
they will winter well. Keep the stove com- 
fortable but by no means too hot. The out- 
side thermometer ought to form the index 
to that, not only in the stove but in glass- 
houses generally, during the time of frost.— 
KIRK. 

Cinerarias.—Vlants raised from the earliest 
sowing are now pushing up their flower- 
stems. The-pots are full of roots, and the 
plants require frequent applications of 
manure - water. They must not be hurried 
into flower by the use of fire-heat, as» few 
things so much dislike forcing. If subjected 
to more than an ordinary greenhouse ftem- 
perature the flower-stems are drawn up and 
make the plants look unsightly, in addition 
to which the large leaves at the base gener- 
ally die off or get shabby before the bloom- 
ing ig over.—I’. W. G. 

Hard-weoded plants.—These ought now to 
be in their winter quarters, and as, in the 
majority of cases, they are pot-bound, suffi- 
cient moisture must be given, even during 
winter, to keep them on the move. <Any 
negleet of this leads to leaf-shedding and the 
consequent disfigurement of the plants. If, 
during their sojourn out of doors, worms 
have effeeted an entrance into the pots, these 
may be evicted by watering the plants with 
lime-water. 
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Gathering and Ripening Late 
Pears. 


Goop Pears are often spoiled by being 
gathered too soon, and neglecting to help 
them with a Jdittle heat to bring up their 
flavour later on, when their season for use 
draws near. This more especially refers to 
late Pears, which are supposed to be in season 
from Christmas onwards. During October 
and November there are generally, in most 
gardens where Pears are grown, more than 
can be consumed, but when the Christmas 
festivities are over there is, not infrequently, 
a scarcity of really good fruit. 

Late Pears should be left on the trees to the 
last hour they are capable of holding on. 
Early gathering means early ripening, if the 
fruits do not shrivel; in the latter case, of 
course, they are useless. Jaster DBeurré 
especially must be left on the trees as long 
4S possible, as it has a habit of ripening be- 
fore its proper season, though soil and situa- 
tion have something to do with this. All late 
Pears should be kept in a dry, cool, dark room 
till about a fortnight’ before they are required 
for use, and should then be placed in a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. to ripen as required. If 
not the best Christmas Pear, Glou Morceau is 
certainly one of the best, and it rarely fails 
to bear ona wall. This should make a profit- 
able sort to plant against the gable end of a 
lofty building in a good aspect, with the roots 
kept out of the cold subsoil, especially where 
this is clay, though I have found a subsoil of 
sand as injurious to Pear-trees when the roots 
penetrate it as clay. An excellent old winter 
Pear will be fotind in Winter Nelis, figured 
in our last issue, valuable not only for its 
excellent flavour, but also for its long time 
in season. If kept in the dark, and taken 
into a temperature of 60 degs. a few ata time 
as required, its season will last for pretty 
well three months. Knight’s Monarch is 
another old Pear that is excellent in point of 
flavour, and will keep in condition for several 
months. This is not much grown now—at 
least, I have not often met with it of late 
years, though I have pleasant reminiscences 
of an old tree that used to grow in front of 
the seed-room in the toyal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick. This never 
carried a very heavy crop, and I have often 
seen the ground beneath the old tree referred 
to strewn with immature fruit. Possibly a 
mulch of manure would have checked this 
habit of parting with its load. Olivier des 
Serres is an excellent late Pear, and deserves 
a place in every garden, its season being from 
February to March. Ne Plus Meuris gener- 
ally bears freely, both on espaliers and also 
on walls. The finest and best samples come 
from a good aspect.on a wall, preferably south 
or south-east. Perhaps one of the most un- 
certain late Pears is Beurré Rance. I have 
had it delicious, and I have had it of very 
inferior flavour. It requires a sunny, open 
position. sergamotte d’Esperen sometimes 
bears freely, especially on the Quince, but, 
though an excellent-flavoured Pear, it has not 
yet established its reputation as a_ free- 
bearing kind. Doyenné du Comice grows 
freely in all aspects and situations, and suc- 
ceeds well on the Quince, Josephine de 
Malines has received a high character in the 
past, but it does not do well everywhere. 
Some years ago I tried it on the Quince, but 
it was not a complete success. The tree did 
hot grow well, and the Pears were gritty. 
This might have been due to the soil of the 
locality, 4s certain Pears are gritty on par- 
ticular soils. Pas 


Fruit-trees in pots.—Those anxious to try 


their skill in growing such fruits as Peaches, 
Nectarines, Figs, Cherries, Plums, and a few 
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of the choicest Pears in pots and tubs under 
glass should now procure the trees and pot 
them up, Tor this purpose a compost of turfy 
loam with wood-ashes, lime-rubble, and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal added is required, 





Black Hamburgh Grape in Unheated 
Vinery. 

APTER~& good promise, and when partly 
coloured, the fruit ceased ‘to fill out, and ¢com- 
menced to shrink. Air roots have been un- 
usually long, and where longest the Grapes 
were the worst. The Vine border is outside 
under frames. Four copious waterings were 
given during the season, but the lights were 
kept shut all the summer and autumn, so that 
the border got no moisture from rain. My gar- 
dener says that the failure has been due to 
lack of sunshine. I pbelieve that the cause 
has been shrivelling up of the roots owing to 
the frames being kept shut, and consequent 
excessive heat and want of moisture over the 
border, as, perhaps, borne out by the lengthy 
air roots hanging from:the Vines. I shall be 
grateful if you will give your opinion. Will 
you kindly also say how often and at whait 
periods the special waterings shoyld be given, 
and the quantity in gallons per superficial 
yard on each oeeasion ?—Supscriper. 

[The fact of the berries ceasing to swell 
and shrivelling, coupled with the formation of 
aerial roots of excessive length, at once gives 
us the clue to the trouble. The former con- 
dition is what is known as shanking, due to 
the roots being either in an unhealthy con- 
dition generally or through the more fibrous 
roots having perished, and the main ones 
having gone down to a great depth, and per- 
lips into the subsoil (which may be of a 
cold and uncongenial nature), where they are 
away from the beneficent influence of warmth 
and air. If the root system is in good order 
and ventilation carried out in a proper man- 
ner, aerial roots do not form to any appre- 
ciable extent ; but if there is a deficiency of 
roots or such as there are do not perform their 
proper functions, then the Vines, in endea- 
vouring to make up for the loss, will push 
out these roots in quantity, and derive what 
sustenance they can from the atmosphere by 
their aid. ‘The presence of frames on the 
border is not, of course, beneficial, but at 
the same time, if the border has had “ four 
copious waterings ’’ during the-season, the 
warmth occasioned by the frames being kept 
closed should have been the means of encou- 
raging the production of very great numbers 
of surface roots, which are very essen- 
tial, especially when the colouring stage is 
reached, as they are then of the greatest aid 
in securing both size and perfect colour, as 
well as ‘‘ finish.’? As matters stand, we ad- 
vise the removal of the frames altogether, 
and then lift the roots. In doing so, the ac- 
tual condition of the soil will be ascertained. 
We should not be surprised if a complete re- 
newal is found to be necessary, as it is use- 
less to replant the roots in compost which 
has become destitute of fibre and worn out. 
A partial renewal will sometimes meet the 
case, but we strongly suspect that a com- 
plete reconstruction is in your case neces- 
sary. With respect to the waitering of out- 
side Vine borders, there are no. stated 
periods for doing so. They are, as a rule, 
sufficiently moist during autumn, winter, and 
spring. It is in June and two following 
months that water may be required, and then 
it is not afforded until the actual condition 
ot: the soil has been ascertained, either by 
opening out a small hole to a depth of a foot 
or more or with a tester. As to the quantity 


fo give, this should not be done by ‘rule of 
thiimb,’” but when needed sufficient should be 
afforded to moisten the border from the sur- 
face down to the drainage on each oceasion. | 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Fig in pot.—Can you please 
tell me the best way to treat pot Figs during 
the winter? I have a small one two years 
old.—H. M. Sroxkss, 

[After the leaves have fallen, pot Figs may 
be stored during the winter in a cold house 
Where frost is excluded only in severe 
weather, or they may be put into a disused 
stable, for instance, surrounding the pots 
with straw litter. In very severe weather, 
cover the tops of the pots and work litter in 
among the branches also. From the fall of 
the Jeaf until the time arrives to start the 
trees into growth, keep the soil in the pots 
fairly dry, but not excessively so, this also 
assisting in inducing the trees to remain dor- 
mant. | 


Apples in bad condition.—Will you be so 
kind as to tell me what it is tha't has cramped 
and rather distorted the three Apples I send 
herewith, and also the remedy? I bought 
one stone from a farmer in this parish, and, 
although some are larger and not at all so 
badly diseased, a great many are like what 
1 send. If you will reply in GarpENING to 
“A. B. M.,’’? I shall be much obliged, and 
will tell our rector, who may be able to in- 
duce the farmer to apply a eure; but the 
farmers are so indolent about these things.— 
A.B. Ma 

[The Apples sent are affected with ‘* Apple 
scab’? and ‘‘ brown rot’’ fungus, for which 
the trees should be sprayed during the win- 
tier - with  ‘* Woburn ”’ rash, and next 
season after the fruit is set, and twice after- 
wards at intervals of from two to three 
weeks with Bordeaux mixture at half or sum- 
mer strength. Both preparations are to be 
had from any dealer in garden sundries, and 
directions for use supplied with them. You 
are mistaken with regard to the name of the 
variety, as it is not Keswick Codilin, but 
Golden Spire. One specimen, although small 
and the skin covered more or less with 
‘‘seab,’’? is perfect in shape, and typical of 
the variety. The distortion in the other 
example is due to the fungi mentioned above. 
Once this is got rid of, the fruits will then 
come normal. both in shape and size.} 


Standard fruit-trees.— Many people will be 
putting in fruit-trees this winter, and most 
will no doubt plant those worked on dwarfing 
stocks. for the sake of the earlier cropping 
and the finer fruit which such trees give. It 
is to be hoped, however, that all who have 
room will plant a few standards as well, even 
though the best results from these may accrue, 
not to those who plant, but to their successors. 
Both Apples and Pears make such fine, hand- 
some trees if allowed to grow naturally that a 
well-grown tree of either cannot fail to be an 


ornament to any garden, besides helping to 


furnish it in a way that bush trees can never 
do. While the individual fruits may not be 
quite so fine as from trees grown on dwarfing 
stocks, a well-managed standard tree is 
capable of yielding very fine fruits and in 
quantities that bush trees cannot approach.— 
Neel: : 


Lifting young fruit-trees.—It is a very good 
rule to lift young fruit-trees, of whatever 
kind, after they have been planted for, say, 
four years. This is specially advisable where 
growth has been a trifle strong, the lifting 
checking exuberance and inducing and con- 
tinuing fertility. Coarse, thongy roots may, 
after lifting, -be slightly shortened, and any 
which are taking a downward course can be 
brought nearer to the surface and have a 
little fresh, loamy soil worked in among them. 
This starts them afresh in a correct course, 
and they can afterwards be kept right by 
surface feeding. If it is thought to be ad- 
visable a mulch may be given after replanting 
has been completed.—W. MeG. a 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemtim Huntsman. 


THIS, 4S may be seen by the illustration we 
give to-day, is classed as a reflexed Japanese 
variety, and bids fair to hecome «a very useful 
sort for market culture. It was given -a 
first-class certificate by the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society on November 2nd, and an 
Award of Merit on the same date when shown 
by Messrs. W. Wells and Co., of Merstham. 
The colour isa rich chestnut-red with golden 
reverse. 





Chrysanthemums—duiy after beauty.— 
A great deal of interest and enthusiasm is 





hanging from stems that are of no further 
service. To have ideal cuttings, then, one 
should, without any undue delay, take the 
necessary steps to “ clear the deck,’’? so to 
speak, cutting every plant down, removing 
the stakes, tying them up in bundles, and 
adding a little fresh soil about the roots of 
those plants backward with cuttings, so as 
to give them a start. It means a-denl to a 
Chrysanthemum, the removal of old mate- 
rial, and letting in light and air about the 
stools, and this cannot be done a day too 
soon after the flowers are over, if only for 
the sake of other occupants of the house. 
After years of experience with Chrysanthe- 


° 


Chrysanthemum Huntsman, 


often shown in regard to Chrysanthemums 
up to the time of their blooming, but when 
fhe last of the-~flowers have gone, and 
nothing remains except stems and stakes, 
after weeks of beauty, the plants are some- 
times left to themselves, longer, indeed, than 
there is any cause, and neglected. In fact, 
with some the waning of the blossoms is 
synonymous with waning of interest. Those, 
however, who really take pride in the culture 
of these glorious autumnal blossoms, and see 
i the suckers appearing the possibilities of 
good plants-another year, do not allow any- 
thing to interfere in their setting to work at 
once so as to secure the best stock. Nothing 
jis more caleulated to depress one than to go 
info a greenhouse towards the close of the 
year and to find dead and decaying leaves 


mums, the starting of plants early on their 
career another season pays in the long 
run, as it is well known that cuttings weakly 
and ‘‘drawn’’ through overcrowding are 
never o satisfactory as those procured from 
robust, healthy stools, and no oye growing 
for exhibition would, if he could ayoid it, 
choose the former euttings.—WoopBastwick. 
Roses.—The soil is in excellent condition 
for the planting of Roses, and this should be 
pushed on with all speed. ‘Trim the damaged 
ends of the roots before planting, and seatter 
a little fine soil about the roots of each plant. 
Make the soil moderately firm, and place a 
good mulch of some light material, such as 
leaf-mould, close to the stems of all tender 
varieties as a protection against frost. 
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Rock, Alpine and Water Gardens, 
The Twin Flower 


(LINNAZA BOREALIS). 

No wild plant in Sweden is better known and 
loved than Linnea borealis, and in our rock 
gardens it certainly ought to get a place. <A 
shady, moist position facing the north, in 
sandy woodland soil is the most suitable one. 
With its long, elegant, slender, upright stalks, 
furnished with small leaves in opposite pairs, 
which are green all winter and remain on the 
plant, it creeps nearly unperceived over the 
ground. The flowers with whieh Linnea 
borealis is adorned continue from June until 
mid-October. The richest flowering is, how- 
ever, from mid-June till July. The fragrant 
flowers are campanulate, each bell 4 inch 
long, the colour delicate white with pink veins 
and yellow mark inside. 

Linnéea borealis is the smallest woody plant 
known, and it was this humble character 
which attracted Linnzeus in his youth. Later 
on, When Linnzeus was raised to the nobility, 
we see Linniea borealis put in the place of 
honour in his armorial bearings. 

Like the Dutch proverb which says I 
lovely child has many names,’’? so also has 
Linnea been known under many - names. 
This plant in Sweden has also many popular 
names according to the place where it is 
growing. In the province of Angermanland 
it is named windgriis = windgrass; in the 
province of Dalsland, jordkronor = soil 
kroner, in reference to the round shape of the 
leaves, which are, however, much smaller 
than the coin, the Swedish kroner. We find 
if especially in the large forests of Lapland, 
Varmland, and Nedelpad, all Swedish pro- 
vinces where Linnea borealis grows very 
freely in the shade in peaty, woodland soil, 
with preference for soil formed from the 
fallen needles of the Pine-trees. The plant is 
also found in some parts of North Germany, 
the Alps, and in many parts of Russia.— 
J. VAN DEN Bera in Jrish Gardening. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wahlenbergia saxicola.—All of this delight- 
ful family are free bloomers, some of them, 
such as W. Pumilio and serpyllifolia, simply 
ai mass of bloom at flowering time. This 
species is quite as free-flowering, but its 
blooming period is of longer duration, lasting 
for two or three months instead of two or 
three weeks. It is a beautiful little plant 
with whitish flowers, and it is of free growth 
in a light, gritty, or peaty soil, running about 
underground and quickly making a good-sized 
clump. It is a native of New Zealand, and 
seems quite hardy. (i en 

Sedum Liebmannianum.—This is rather an 
uncommon little Stonecrop also known as S. 
arboreum and interesting for ifs tall, slender, 
upright, branching growths. It is not so 
hardy as some, and though it will live out- 
doors through an ordinary winter, it perishes 
in severe weather. It is easy to keep a bit in 
a cold-house, however, as it can stand a cer- 
tain amount of cold.—N. L. 

Cheiranthus Pamela Purchase.—In_ spite 
of its name, this is really a very good Wall- 
flower of perennial habit and glorious orange 
colour. It is a cross between C. alpinus and 
©, Allioni,. with the habit of the former and 
the eolour of the latter. It is a free-flower- 
ing, long-blooming plant of easy culfure, and 
the flowers are sweet scented.—W. O. 

Sempervivum calcareum.—This is one of 
the handsomest of the larger Houseleeks, 
having very fine glaucous rosettes tipped with 
brown. I have it growing on a very dry wall 
with very little soil, and if looks very hand- 
some at all times of the year.—NortH 
LONDON. 
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Potentilla fruticosa and Its Varieties. 


I Am glad to see in your issue for August 21st 
that Mr. Markham is pleased with this 
shrubby Potentilla. I have been partial to 
this plant for many years, and have used it 
with the happiest effects in one or more of 
its forms to brighten up Heath gardens, the 
smaller forms being ideal in the large rock 
garden. Given ample space for a Heath gar- 
den I Jove to introduce a few weathered 
boulders, some upright Junipers, a few Silver 
Birches, and masses of Brooms and double 
Gorse. In front of Broom and Gorse I like 
to place these Potentillas in goodly groups 
and here and there dot plants as naturally- 
paced as possible. In front of the blue-grey 
Junipers is the best place for the creamy- 
coloured forms, such as P. f. Vilmoriniana 
and the dumpy little bushes of P. f. Friedrich- 
seni. They contrast well with Hrica cinerea 
and its colour forms, and P.°f. Veitchi, 
silvery-leaved and white-flowered, in an 
irregular group carpeted around with Brica 
cinerea coccinea, is a picture not easily for- 
gotten. Some of these shrubby Potentilias 
make good high and yard-wide bushes, or 
even larger, and may be cut baek well into 
the old wood if they overgrow their limits, 
and are all the better for it, as I must confess 
that they are apt to become somewhat leggy 
with age unless cut back occasionally. For 
the rest a poor Heath soil, thin, sandy loam, 
or a hot gravelly soil suit these plants well, 
and, once well established, will withstand 
prolonged periods of drought, while, on the 
other hand, they will put up with any amount 
of moisture, and their hardiness is unques- 
tionable. Avoid rich soil and give Potentillas 
the sunniest exposures you have, and with a 
few exceptions, which I will note below, they 
will flower abundantly for months and well 
merit introduction to the borders, the wild or 
Heath garden, or in the smaller forms to the 
rock garden. 

The type, golden-flowered and yard-high 
and wide occurs as a native in Teesdale on 
poor sandy soil, flowering the summer 
through and is a good plant. Larger in the 
flower and just as free and rich yellow is 
P. f. micrandra. This, too, makes a bush of 
similar size and is very bright and good. 
P. f. Vilmoriniana, noticeably more silvery in 
the foliage, has creamy-yellow flowers and 
is, perhaps, a little more upright in growth. 
P. f. Veitchi is still more silvery-leaved and 
has white flowers. All these, as I know them, 
are the giants of the race. P. floribunda, 
solden and free-flowering like the type, is 
distinctly smaHer in growth. not exceeding 
2 feet I should say. Still smaller, with 
branches resting on the ground and pale 
flowers sparingly produced is P. f. Friedrich- 
seni. Put this in the rock garden for choice 
and allow it to huddle between some sun- 
heated boulders overhanging the moraine and 
you will like it in spite of its oe flowering. 
There let it be associated with P. f. dahuriea, 
which is somewhat similar in aks Both, I 
believe, are supposed hybrids, or rather P. f. 
dahurica isa dwarf Siberian form and crossed 
with P. fruticosa, is responsible for the exist- 
ence of P. Friedrichseni. I would not care 
fo omit either from the rock garden, and 
would there give them for company LP. f. 
tigida, a stiffish upright dwarf, golden- 
flowered variety fairly free and very distinet. 
There, too, should be P. f. arbuse ula, A tiny, 
twisted bush with ms ny bright yellow flowers, 
and P. f. humilis, similar as I had it and 
somewhat frailer, but good-tempered and 
bearing freely its golde n flowers. 

These are all the named yarieties that have 
passed through my hands, and many of them, 
thanks to generous friends, are finding, after 


the war, once more a meeting place in my 
garden, where they will find this time two or 
three more congeners from China and Tibet 
which so far still stand under numbers. One 
of them is said to be rich orange in colour. 
W. I. TH. INGWERSEN. 





Open-air Gardening. 
NOVEMBER i7TH.—An edging of Pernettys 
serbiea, Arctostaphylos californica, Daphne 
Cneorum, Polygala Chamzebuxus purpurea, 
Cofoneaster congesta, and Hypericum reptans 
has been planted along the top of.a low wall. 
Another small plantation of Daphne 
Cheorum, which, layered in July of this year, 
has rooted beautifully, has been made on a 
raised border. Several hundred Winter 
Aconites have been planted, merely dibbing 
them in a few inches deep on a sunny bank. 
A large quantity of Dog’s-tooth Violets 
(Erythronium) hag also been put out in 
rather shady places, and a number of bulbs 
of Scilla hispanica var. Excelsior having come 
to hand, a place has been found for them in 
rich, moist soil bordering an orchard -path. 
This is one of the finest deep-blue varieties of 
the Spanish Scilla. In preparing a bed for 
Roses an edging of York stone was found 
necessary owing to the enlargement of the 
bed in question, and this has been fixed. A 
few roots of the Climbing Fern (Lygodium 
palmatum) have been planted in peaty soil at 
the foot of a tripod, and rather in the shade. 

toots of a large variety of Solomon’s Seal 
have been put in on the top of a sha rp sloping 
srass bank. This is an excellent plant for 
naturalising, good groups being yery attrac- 
tive in both spring and autumn. Flower-beds 
are being turned up roughly as their various 
occupants disappear, and some of them will 
be planted with Roses. Part of the group of 
Salvia patens has been lifted and stored in a 
cool shed, with the roots bedded in sand. 
Others are being left out for the Winter, as 
they generally come safely through. -A group 
of Tris aurea has been planted near the Lily 
tank, and Mitchella rep ens, a little ever- 
sreen trailer, with red berries, has been 
planted among hardy Ferns occupying a large 
and shaded retaining wall. A small group of 
Viola Jackanapes has been made in the fore- 
ground of hardy Ferns, and a number of 
Sedum Sieboldi, too precious to lose, has 
been potted up and placed in a cold frame for 
the winter. SUSSEX. 





Coreopsis grandiflora. 

Tms fully deserves its name, as its flowers 
are much larger than those of any Coreopsis 
now in cultivation. Unfortunat tely it is not.a 
truly hardy perennial, but if we treat it as 
anvannual this will not detract from its 
value. Raising a batch of seedlings every 
year is easily done. The seed may be sown 
al any time during the Spring, and strong 
plants ready to be put out into their flower- 
ing quarters in autumn. The blooms are 
borne on strong stems 12 inches to 18 inehes 
in length : 

In the variety we figure to- day—C. grandi- 
flora flore pleno—the flowers are semi-double, 
and in some cases quite double, if anything 
smaller than in the type, and of a rich golden 
yellow. For cutting, the blooms will be 
found more useful than those of the single 
form in that they will last longer. Tt was 

raised by Mr. Amos Per ry, of Enfield. 





iris sibirica.—This graceful Iris is well 
worth raising from seed if a good strain can 
be obtained because the flowers 


vary very 
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mueh both in colour and in markings, and a 
batch of seedlings coming into bloom-is of the 
greatest interest. It is a very easy species 
to raise from seed, and November is just the 
right time for sowing, the seedlings appearing 
the following spring and flowering the second 
season thereafter. This species makes such a 
dense mat of roots that transplanting a large 
clump or breaking it up is nota very easy or 
satisfactory process, and raising from seed is 
much the best way of getting a stock, There 
are few more peennitnd garden pictures than 


a large bed filled with I. sibirica in its varied: 


forms—every one of them lovely—the grace- 
ful blossoms standing well up above the 
elegant grassy foliage. Although a moisture- 
loving subject, no one need hesitate to grow 
it on that account, as it does splendidly in 
any well cultivated border where the soil is 
fairly free from lime, and-often flowers more 
profusely in such a situation than -when 
grown in damper conditions. The orientalis 
forms are very fine, and the well-known Snow 
Queen is quite one of the most beautiful of 
all garden flowers. This form comes true 
from seed. — All the varieties of I. sibirie: 
make excellent. subjects for indoor decora- 
tion.—O. C. C 


Lilium Burbanki.—It is difficult to realise 
to-day the enthusiasm which was roused when 
surbank’s hybrid Lily was introduced with 
such high-sounding «accounts of its beauties. 
It came at a time when Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank’s achievements in plant breeding had 
fired the imagination of plantsmen, and there 
was a great demand for this Lily in eonse- 
quence of the reputation of its raiser. Unfor- 
tunately it has not justified these expecta- 
tions. The parentage is reputed to be were 
Washingtonianum and Ll. pardalinum, and of 
many of the flowers it may be said that they 
come Close to those of the latter parent, and 
that plants of equal or greater yalue can be 
had «among the numerous varieties of IL. 
pardalinum, which is-more variable than is 
commonly understood, My experience with 
this Lily has been ‘that a few individuals 
were of considerable beauty, but that, after 
living for some years, these eventually died 
off without producing a sufficient number of 
young bulbs to continue the succession.—Ss, 
ARNOTT, e 


Californian lrises.— Anyone who has, or can 
make, a warm, sunny bank of rich sandy soil, 
and who has not tried these charming Irises 
should get. some seed and sow without delay. 
There is no trouble in growing them, pro- 
vided they are raised from seed either sown 
where they are to bloom or planted out into 
permanent quarters when they are quite 
young. Californian Irises are as beautiful as 
any members of this large and lovely family. 
They are perfectly hardy and the number of 
flowers produced is amazing. They do not 
like lime, and care should be taken that the 
compost does not contain any, otherwise their 
requirements are simple. I. tenax is one of 
the most charming, with flowers in varying 
shades of purple and lilae beautifully netted. 
I. bracteata is another good one, and so is T. 
californica, both with flowers of yellow and 
bronze and other colours, for seedlings show 
considerable variation. It is imperative to 
srow from seed, as if is next to impossible to 
move them when well established.—Norrn 
LONDON. 7 


Auriculas.— Where Auriculas, through foree 
of circumstances, have to be grown on Cold 
soil of a heavy nature casualties will oceur if 
the plants are left in such a position during 
the winter. It is advisable, therefore, to lift 
at least the choicer sorts and plant ‘them fem- 
porarily in a warmer and drier site, 
such is not at liberty it is recommended that 
the plants be given the shelter of a cold frame, 
either planted out or™-potted. If the latter 
method be adopted it will be found that 4-inch 
pots will, for the majority of plants, be sufli- 
ciently large. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





IN order of merit the Holly must come first, 
Z as, given fair treatment, it forms a dense, 
impenetrable mass. In regard to site and soil 
also it is the least fastidious of all evergreens, 


_ and does as well in the town garden as in 


ie that of the country. It cannot be said that it 
i is a rapid grower, but there is an appreciable 


difference in the rate of its progress when the 
site for it is properly prepared, and where it 
c is otherwise. In most cases the position for 
a _ hedge is the boundary line, and it nearly 
always happens that the ground just there 


2 

‘i 

? 

‘ 

7 4a 

ie 

"has not been cultivated. In. such cases, or 
/ 


_ anywhere where the soil has not been previ- 
_ ously worked, it is the wisest plan to dig out 
a trench 3 feet deep and the same in width. 
If all good soil is excavated a dressing of well- 
rotted manure worked into the lower half as 
it is returned to the trench will improve it, 
but if, as is often the ease, the lower stratum 
- consists mainly of stones and barren. soil, 
roots cannot be expected to make much pro- 
gress, and some old kitchen garden soil or 
loam in addition to manure should be sub- 
stituted. Planting may be carried out in May 
- or the end of September. The former month 
is usually advocated, but experience has con- 
‘ vinced me that autumn planting is even more 
suitable, asthe atmosphere then is much more 
_ favourable toa rapid recovery. Spring plant- 
_ ing bas the weather against it, and much 





4 Evergreen Hedges. 


watering is essential to make it a success. 
In any case circumstances have often to be 
considered, and as there is a choice of two 
periods the one best suited may be chosen. 
The best-sized plants to use are vigorous seed- 
lings about 83 feet in height. On arrival they 
should be put in position as soon as possible, 
and if the weather is dry water must be 
given freely. When any pruning is necessary 
this should always be done with a keen-edged 
knife in the month of April. 

YEW is as suitable as the Holly for planting 


Berberis Walsont. 


Cut sprays in the house. 


as a hedge in most inland districts, perhaps 
more so when the chief aim is a sereen to 
any particular portion of the garden. As is 
well known, no evergreen will stand more 
clipping, which in a hedge plant is a great 
asset, although the advantage of carrying this 
fo excess in what is known as topiary work 
is difficult to see. What has been said con- 
cerning planting and soil preparation ahkove 
applies with even more force to the Yew, 
since, in order for it to do well, liberal treat- 
ment is necessary both in planting and after- 
wards. It must have a well-drained’ site in- 
clining, if anything, to the dry side. Clipping 
is best done in May, but a second operation 
may be necessary in autumn where growth is 
very vigorous. The shape of the hedge is a 
matter of taste. The 

Box is another well-known evergreen most 
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useful where a dividing line in the garden is 
required, as it is not so serviceable as the two 
foregoing for excluding anything from the 
garden. In this ease also a fertile soil is 
needed, as if poor the lower portion of the 
plant will soon turn yellow. It does best on 
limey soils, and where lime is deficient old lime- 
rubble should be provided. The end of April, 
just as growth is commencing, is the best time 
to clip Box. Where a low hedge is required, 
BERBERIS DARWINT is noteworthy. Showery 
weather early in April is the best time to 
plant. Istablished plants produce their 
flowers quite freely, and pruning should take 
place with a knife when these are over. 
OSMANTHUS ILICIFOLIUS resembles the 
Holly, though the growth is not so strong. 
lor the inner portion of the garden, and where 





iw hedge of about 5 feet is required, it is most 
suitable. On good ground clipping may be 
necessary in spring and autumn, but, as a 
rule, once in May suflices. J; 





Wilson’s Barberry. 

Tris graceful and brightly-berried plant is 
charming for the bold rock garden, and very 
useful also for cutting, best perhaps in a 
Japanese vase, the shoots fixed in glass 
holders. When cut and brought into the 
house it will remain in good condition for 
several weeks. 











Erica Maweana.—This very showy Heath, 
with large, rather dull crimson bells, is valu- 
able for its flowering over a long period, It 
is as easy as any of the Heaths to grow in 
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peaty or leafy soil, and does very well in a 
town garden. Like most of the Heaths, it is 
not difficult to strike from cuttings, but these 
want a little nursing, as they take a long 
time to root, and must mot be allowed ‘to get 
dry until well rooted.—W. O. 


Some Flowering Shrubs for the 
Rock Garden. 


As plants of the following are frequently 
supplied in pots, or ean be obtained thus, 
ready for planting, it is not too late to turn 
our attention to the beauties of the flowering 
shrubs of moderate size which may be culti- 
vated with advantage in the rock garden. 
Such a garden is incomplete and unsatisfying 
unless it contains a fair number~of these 
lovely subjects. The amateur, in particular, 
is too liable to overlook them in planting his 
rockery. 

We may first take Andromedas, as they 
are still called in most nurseries, although 
referred. by botanists to several other genera. 

They are very lovely things, delighting in a 
peaty soil and a not too dry position. Among 
them we may choose the native A. polifolia, 
with pretty shining leaves and nice pinky- 
white flowers. It is of low growth, and can 
be kept in bounds by pruning after flowering. 
Cassandra or Andromeda calyculata is 
another good thing. It is about 18 inches 
high and bears pinky-white flowers. Lit 
ought to have a moist place. Andromeda or 
Cassiope fastigiata is a gem of small growth 
and with large, pinky-white bells. A. tetra- 
gona is tender in draughty, cold places, but 
in a Sheltered position a beauty, with hand- 
some growth and pretty flowers. Andro- 
meda or Pieris floribunda, with good habit 
and white, Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers, is 
a gem for a sheltered spot; and A. or Pieris 
japonica, growing to about 3 feet high, is, 
with its white flowers, fine for the large rock 
garden. A. or Zenobia speciosa, just a little 
too tall in time unless for the rock garden of 
some size, or unless well pruned, is a beauty. 

Azaleas are good for the rock garden of 
some size, but the colours ought to be Gare- 
fully chosen so as not to jar with those of 
the other occupants. The amocena varieties 
are as good as any for our purpose. A. pro- 
cumbens, a little gem, is not so easy to give 
its proper conditions. Then such Barberries 
as Berberis dulcis nana; B. stenophylla, and 
the pretty B. Darwini are all good. Coton- 
easter congesta (a little gem), C. horizontalis 
(for larger rockeries), and C. thymifolia are 
all excellent. 

3rooms give us quite an array of good 
things, and it may be mentioned that even 
the taller Brooms, such as precox and 
Andreanus, may be kept low by cutting them 
well back as soon as they have flowered. 
Dwarf Brooms .worth growing are Cytisus 
kewensis (cream and yellow), C. Beani 
(yellow), C. purpureus, C. p. incarnatus, and 
©. p. albus, with C. Ardoini (a gem for the 
smallest rockery), ©. schipkeensis (white), 
Genista sagittalis (yellow), G. tinctoria fi.-pl. 
(also yellow). Daphne Blagayana (white), 
D. fioniana (red), and D. Mezereum (white 
or purple), are excellent in their way. The 
hardy Hricas are a host in themselves. 
Gaultheria procumbens and G. Shallon dike a 
moist, peaty soil, and are lovely rock plants. 
In some of the shrubby St. John’s Worts we 
have admirable plants for our purpose. H. 
calycinum majus is a good variety of the 
common H. calycinum, sharing, however, its 
spreading propensities. H. Moserianum is a 
well-known gem, and H. patulum has a 
eapital habit, and, like the others, bears 
freely its yellow flowers. Kalmias are all 
good plants for growing in peaty. soil, K. 
angustifolia and K. hirsuta being about the 
best for our special purpose. Ledum Lyoni 
and L. palustre are geod rock shrubs, both 
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preferring peat and moisture. The former 
is the choicer, with its dainty growth of leaf 
and flower, 

Some of the smaller Rhododendrons are 
first-class rock shrubs,-the easiest to culti- 
vate bemg R. ferrugineum, R. priecox, R. 
dahuricum, and a few of the dwarfest 
hybrids, which should be chosen when in 
bloom. If well cut back after flowering 
annually, Spirrea arguta is a lovely thing 
with white flowers, but others may be used 
in larger rock gardens. S. bullata is charm- 
ing with red flowers. Then the double 
Furze or Whin (Ulex europeus flore pleno) is 
good in its way, and U. hispanieus is a 
densely-spined plant with yellow blooms 
also. Vaccinium Vitis Idea is a lovely little 
native plant, «attractive not only for its 
flowers but also because of its red berries 
and nice leaves. It is of dwarf growth and 
likes a peaty soil. In the New Zealand 
Veronicas we have an array of excellent 
rock shrubs. Such as VY. anomala, V. Lind- 
sayi, V. cupressoides, V. Hectori, V. pingui- 
folia, V. Bidwilli, V. Gauntletti, and V. ‘Bal- 
fouriana may be named ag capital for our 
purpose. Helianthemums are lovely trail- 
ing shrubs with glowing flowers in early 
summer, and are indispensable. 
too numerous to detail, but the lovely Mrs. 
Karle (scarlet), also called H. venustum and 
H. amabile fl-pl.,; ought to be remembered, 
with the double-yellow Jubilee. SPA. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rubus arcticus. — This delicate little 
sramble ’’—if such a mame can be applied 
to so modest a plant, innocent of all thorns 
and quite different from what we associate 
with the word—seems difficult to keep in 
many gardens. I have always found it very 
easy fo manage, and it soon spreads into-a 
nice little patch if planted in cool, leafy soil. 
As a matter of fact, I do not think it is 
really very particular as to soil, for it has 
grown right through into the gravel path in 
onc place, and in another it spread into some 
very clayey soil, where it seemed quite happy. 
I ‘think it does best in a sunny position, but. 
it. grows fainly well in half shade, too. It is 
a neat and modest ititle plant, and, although 
it increases fairly rapidly by means of under- 
ground runners, it cannot be -deseribed as 
aggressive for if never seems to interfere 
with the welfare of its neighbours éven when 
its slender growths come right up through 
them. My plants do not fruit very freely, 
and it is only here and ‘there that I find 
berries. Some varieties, I. believe, fruit 
more freely than others.—N. L. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia.—Vhis beautiful 
shrub has flowered well in my London gar- 
det this autumn. Where it sueceeds it blooms 
freely, and grows to a considerable size. It 
dishikes a calcareous soil, and must not be 
given a dry position, for it delights in rather 
moist conditions if the soil be light and peaty 
or leafy. A bed that suits Rhododendronus 
wili suit Hucryphia well. It is rather an ex- 
pensive plant to buy, and I cannot under- 
stand why, seeing that it is very easily 
struck from cuttings and grows fairly 
rapidly. It is quite one of the best autumn- 
flowering shrubs, of which there are not too 
many.—N, L. 

A note about Ivies.—While Ivies, which are 
usually procurable from nurseries in pots, 
ean be planted at almost any time, if there 
be one (period of the year more suitable than 
another it is during October and November. 
Ivies are useful all the year round, and may 
be effectively used where more delicate 
climbers would be altogether unsuitable. Al- 
though many people maintain that Ivy on the 
wall of a house encourages damp, I am 
strongly of opinion that the reverse is the 
ease, and that an Ivy-ectad wall is drier than 
one which is bare.—A ScorTrisH GARDENER, 
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Growing Ferns in Pots. 


THAT many plant-lovers still fail in the cul- 
ture of Ferns in pots is a fact that cannot 
be gainsaid, and success in this matter, simple 
as it is, is only to be attained by carefully 
studying the wants of the plants and their 
individual peculiarities. Although some 
thrive best in shade and with abundant mois- 
ture, others prefer the brightest light, and 
flourish_only on dry walls and chalky rocks, 
while a third class delights and grows luxuri- 
antly in the close confinement of a Fern-case. 
For pot culture the most effective Perns are 
the Adiantums, some of the Aspleniums, 
slechnums, Cyrtomiums, Davaliias, Lastreas, 
Lomarias, Nephrodiums, Nephrolepis, DPoly- 
podiums, Polystichums, Pteris, and Wood- 
wardias.. As regards soil, there must be 
many exceptions to any rule, but the 
majority of Ferns like a compost formed of 
fibrous peat, good loam, and sharp coarse sand 
in equal parts, the whole compost chopped or 
broken up according to the size of the pots 
used; but in no case should this material be 
passed through a sieve. Though it is not ab- 
solutely necessary, if good leaf-mould is pro- 
curable, an equal portion added to the potting 
material first named will prove of great bene- 
fit to the plants, especially if rapid growth 
be the object in view. The pots should be 
well drained, for although Ferns are fond of 
moisture, nothing is more injurious to them 
than stagnant water. Dry, clean pots should 
be used. If new, the pots should be well 
soaked in water, and then well dried before 
the plants are put into them. If the pots are 
wet or dirty when used it will be found im- 
possible—when next the plants are repotted— 
to remove them from the pots without break- 
ing a quantity of the roots through the soil 
adhering to the sides. Whatever the sizes of 
the plants may be, care must be taken not to 
put them into too large pots. Even in the 
case of plants intended for specimens, it is 
better to pot them often than to- put a small 
plant into a large pot, such a course often 
ending in failure. Ferns, although requiring 
to be potted rather firmly, dislike hard 
potting. I have seen the soil filled up level 
with the rim of the pot, but that isa bad 
plan; the top of the soil should always be 
placed sufficiently low to allow room for a 
good supply of water. For instance, in a 
x-ineh pot leave 4 inch of space for water, 
and inerease the space slightly at each 
potting, according to the larger sizes of the 
pots used. 

In order to grow Ferns quickly, small 
plants require repotting several times during 
the season, but for larger ones a shift once 
a year will be found quite sufficient. The 
best time for that operation is towards the 
middle of February, when starting into 
growth, after which time the sooner it is done 
the better, or the partly-developed fronds 
would suffer from root disturbance. Sufficient 
water to saturate the old ball of earth and 
the new soil should be given gently soon after 
the plants are put into their new pots, and 
they should not be watered again until they 
require it. Many people make a serious mis- 
take in giving a little water every day. .By 
so doing the surface of the soil is kept moist, 
while below it is dry, and, the roots being 
principally at the bottom, the fronds perish, 
the-grower little suspecting that drought is 
the cause. ALG: 





If you like this copy of 


‘‘Gardening I/lustrated,” 


please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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Bulb-Growing 


Ir has become quite a common practice in 
many homes to anticipate the arrival of the 
spring, by some weeks at least, by growing 
bulbs in pots or bowls. It isa phe ise of horti- 
culture which appeals to quite a number of 


people, some of whom, from want of ground, 
are restricted in their opportunities for 


gurdening. All kinds of fancy bowls and 
receptacles are brought into use, some of 
them very ornate. Not that they are 
altogether necessary, inasmuch as, for all 
practical purposes, ordinary Clay vessels 
answer the purpose; but the variously tinted 
ware now sold everywhere can be purchased 
to harmonise with the interior of a room, and 


Hyacinths 


with not a few this is a consideration. Bulb- 
growing in the home has received a great im- 
petus since the introduction of that very con- 
venient medium known as shell- fibre, and has 
to a large extent superseded the growing of 
Hyacinths in glasses. At any rate, one 
notices more of the latter grown in fibre 
every year. 

CONDITIONS OF ‘SUCCESSFUL CULTURE. — AS 
all who embark upon the culture of bulbs in 
bowls, etc., do not realise their expectations, 
it is perhaps wise to consider what are the 
best methods to adopt to secure a maximum 
of success with a minimum of failure. In the 


first place it should be understood that toe 
have good blooms, of whatever subject is 


taken in hand, there must be a_ period 
allowed for root growth before bowls are 
brought into the light and warmth of a room, 
It is not, of course, supposed that the bulbs 
but even in 





in the Home. 


rooms where fires are kept regularly during 
the winter it is necessary that there should be 
progress cn the bowl before much top growth 
is visible. It is when people are in a great: 
hurry to have ‘ flowers for Christmas,’ and 
do not trouble about procuring bulbs soon 
enough, thinking they ean easily make up for 
lost time by keeping them in that ‘home 
forcing house,’’—the cupboard containing the 
hot-water cylinder, that they so often become 
dlis:llusioned, for unless the roots have be- 
come established by steady, continuous 
growth, success cannot follow. 
How to PLANT.—Obviously, 
bowls «are best for bulbs 


the 
which 


deepest 
need the 


in fibre. 


root devyelopment—e.g., 
Hyacinths,- -Narcissi, Tulips — shallower 
vessels being utilised for small subjects, of 
which Snowdrops, Crocuses, Chionodoxas, 
and Seillas are examples. In filling the bowls 
with ishell-fibre first add a layer of crushed 
or powdered charcoal, as this will ensure 
sweetness, and in the deepest baer age it 
will be found advantageous if few small 
pieces of stone are Fin ed in the aires at the 


greatest space for 


base. This will enable the water to drain, 
and a periodical tilting will carry off all 
superfluous moisture, thus preventing the 


damping of the bulbs. It is not advisable to 
plant too thickly, and though no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down, so much depend- 
ing upon what is grown, it is better to err on 
the side of Space rather than attempt to cram 
into a bowl more bulbs than there is actually 
room for. 
WATERING.—Until 


bulbs are well on their 


ae RE TE 
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yay water must be applied cautiously; in- 
ws if the fibre is in the moist condition one 
is usually able to procure it, little or no water 
will be needed at the start. The plan of 
Saturating the whole after planting, so that 
the bulbs are prs actically in water from the 
outset, is not to be recommended, and is one 
of the common causes of so. many failures 
with bulb culture in bowls through decay. 

I'IRST STAGE OF GROWTH.—There must be a 
time for steady, continued growth, so that 
after planting, arrangements should be made 
to give the bulbs a good start. Various places 
in and about a house, where light can be ex- 
cluded, will suggest themselves. It may be 
the cellar, space under the stairs, a cup- 
board, or a corner in a spare bedroom, Years 
ago an old lady friend of mine grew mag- 
nificent Hyacinths by giving them a long 
season of growth out of the light, in an attic 
little used. Once let it be understood that 
root action is of importance before placing 
bowls full of bulbs in a front window, or the 
cosiest corner of the drawing-room, and the 
rest is simple. The flowering of many bulbs 
resolves itself into a time-table arrangement 
practically, and the one who can give them 
the longest time in which to establish their 
roots usually has ithe best display. Six to 


eight weeks, according to what is taken in 
hand, ought to be the minimum, and those 


Who are disposed to give Hyac inths, Narcissi, 
and Tulips more than this will be repaid 


with finer blossoms. To my mind one of the 
most pleasing features in regard to bulb- 


growing in the home is that, with judicious 
arrangements, one may have flowers in succes- 
sion over quite a long period, often equalling, 
if not excelling, pulbs grown in a greenhouse 
under what is known as express culture. In 
fact, home-grown (under conditions) 
bulbs flower the longest. LEAHURST, 


cool 





Window Plants in Winter. 


Ir is not an easy matter to keep plants in 
health in the window of an ordinary London 
sitting-room in the winter , Particularly if the 
neighbourhood is a very crowded or smoky 
one. Still, it is by no means impossible—at 
least, with a suitable choice of sub jects, the 
great secret being constant and re gular atten- 
tion and care, particularly in Rin telinat The 
room ought to be neither too hot nor very 

id. Ifa strong fire is kept const: intly burn- 
ing, and much gas is used as well, the plants 
will dry very rapidly, and, unless very care- 
fully and rather freely watered, will suffer 
seriously. Again, if there is much traffic in 
the room, the foliage will become eovered with 
dust, which will choke the pores and prevent 
the leaves performing their functions pro- 
perly. This must be frequently removed by 
careful sponging of the leaves with tepid 
water, and, if very dirty, a little soap also, 
and on this aceount plants with smooth 
leaves that can be readily cleansed in this 
way should be preferred, and will thrive best. 
Again, the plants ought always to. be either 


removed from the room, or at any rate be 
covered with a newspaper or light cloth, 
while the room is being swept and dusted, 


and they should also be removed, or at least 
stood down on the floor, as soon as the gas is 
lit in the evening. The less gas burnt in the 
room the better, and the plants will be found 


to thrive vastly better if only oil lamps are 


baie pae i Through draughts are very in- 
jurious to plants of all kinds: hence, when- 


ever the window is opened it should be at the 
top, not the bottom. On frosty nights a 
double thickness of newspaper laid over the 
plants and between them and the glass’ will 
render them comparatively safe, but if the 
frost is very severe they ought to he removed 
farther into the room, placing them by prefer- 
ence on a table or stand, and not on the floor, 
where there is generally a cold draught, and 
hard frost often strikes through the flooring 
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In the spring and early sunimer, while 
in active growth, plants are benefited 
by being occasionally, even daily, lightly 
sprinkled overhead with a very fine-rosed can 
or small syringe, or even a brush dipped in 
water will do. As regards 

WATERING, the best general rule is to give 
none till the soil is nearly dry and the pot 
rings hollow when rapped; then give a 
thorough supply; but when in full growth and 
bloom, most things may be kept almost con- 
stantly moist at the root, though with a few 
exceptions, such as Spirseas, Arum Liles, and 
{he Umbrella-Grass, or Cyperus, plants ought 
never to stand in saucers of water for more 
than a few minutes. When at rest in the 
winter keep eveything comparatively dry, 
but evergreen subjects need more moisture 
even then than those of a deciduous nature. 
A little manurial stimulant should be given 
occasionally, but only while plants are in full 
growth and bloom, and not for some time 
after being tfepotted. Just enough good 
guano to colour the water once a fortnight is 
a good thing, or a pinch of sulphate of am- 
monia may be added to the water (4 0z. to 
the gallon is the right strength) every three 


first. 
most 


weeks during the summer; for Ferns and 
foliage plants nitrate of soda is better. Rain- 


water is preferable to that from the mains, 
and if slightly sooty, so much the better. 


Room Plants. 


JREAT care should be taken in watering recom 
plants. The temperature of the water should 
never be below that of the room. When it is 
given, the plants should have a thorough soak- 
ing, then the soil should be allowed to be- 
cone almost dry before more water is given. 
Driblets of water result in the top layer of 
soil being always moist, while the rest be- 
comes dust-dry and the roots perish. In very 
cold weather, plants should be removed from 
the windows at night, before the room is 
vacated, and a newspaper spread over the 
tenderest. This will be found a great protec- 
iion against damage by frost. Fine-foliaged 
plants should have their leaves sponged with 
tepid water regularly once a. week. It is 
sometimes said that room plants should never 
be plunged over the rim of the pot in water, 
but no injurious effects arise from doing so. 
When good-sized Palms have become nearly 
dry at the roots it is difficult to thoroughly 
soak the soil. If a tub is filled with tepid 
water the pot may be lowered into this and 
allowed to remain in if until every particle 
of soil has become saturated. Then, after be- 
ing allowed to drain, it may be returned to 
its position. Palms are often ruined through 
lifting them by the stems. One day the pot 
falls to the ground, leaving the plant with its 
ball of roots suspended by the stem. The 
crocks used for drainage have probably fallen 
out, but their purpose being an enigma to the 
domestie mind, they are consigned to the dust- 
pan and the roots are hurriedly erammed back 
into the pot. Naturally, this treatment is 
not conducive to the well-being of the plant. 
Directly signs of ill-health are noticed, an 
examination of the roots should be made and 
the drainage restored, if it should be found 
missing. A pinch of some fertiliser scattered 
on the surface of the soil occasionally during 
the summer, and watered in, will strengthen 
the plants and keep them in good health. 


Stove.—Keep a close eye on the stove, re- 
membering that this is the dormant season 
for some plants, and that a high temperature 
would be injumious to such. For ordinary 
stove plants a temperature of 63 degs.-at 10 
p.m., falling to 60 degs. at daybreak, should 
be ample. If the outside thermometer be 
low, a degree or two less in the stove will do 
no harm. 
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The Lure of the Allotment. 


I hive in a fart of the country where the 
allotment movement has made rapid strides, 
and where, from fear of eviclion, many socie- 
ties have formed themselves into co-operative 
land societies, and the members to-day own 
their own plots. Purchase is not, of course, 
possible in all eases, the land having Deen 
* ear-marked ” for town extension, for public 
parks, ete. , 

I am much interested in all that concerns 
the cultivation of food, and had some little 
part in securing land for the society of which 
Iam a member, During the five years we 
have had it under euttivation there has not 
been a single vacant plot, and only three 
changes have occurred, these being through 
removal of members. Lhe bulk of them are 
keener now on food produetion than they 
were on the day they turned the first sod. 
This state of affairs is typical of what is 
found in other parts of the country. Where 
land is needed for building, no allotment- 
holder can reasonably expect to retain it, but 
strong protests should be made where there 
is a disposition to turn men off land that 
is not actually needed for building. We 
are on the eve of municipal elections, and it 
is important that allotment-holders should 
show an interest in them, and get to know 
from prospective eandidates what their views 
are concerning the retention of Jand, or the 
finding of other allotments where it is neces- 
sary to aequire existing pilots. 

There is more need than-ever at the pre- 
sent day for vegetable culture, and those 
who can make their plots self-supporting are 
an asset to-the community. I fear that into 
some town councils a spirit of indifference is 
creeping, as some members appear more 
concerned as to the opening out of land for 
recreation ground rather than production 
plots. Rates and rents are increasing in all 
quarters, and it is incumbent on every man 
who ean do anything to stem the tide of ex- 
pense, or to meet it - by growing what food 
he can to do so. We may not get all we 
want, but we can get considerably more by 
displaying interest just now, and demon- 
strating to local bodies the need there is for 
cultivation of land, and to the importance of 
utilising the power for the acquisition of land 
where it is necessary for existing tenants to 
be given notice. = 

The Ministry of Agriculture has done a deal 
for allotinent-holders, but the latter should 
not lose this opportunity of pressing the jus- 
tice of their claims for land for food culture 
0 local bodies, and in particular on would- 
be councillors; who, as a rule, are wise 
enough to adimit that land for-food produc- 
tion should have precedence over that wanted 
for pleasure, and use their influence in the 
council chambers towards this end. 

MIDLANDER, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Kohli Rabi.—A small bed cf Kohl Rabi of 
the purple-leaved variety excited the curio- 
sity of a lady visitor to my garden, who 





had not seen or heard of the vegetable be- 


fore. We English people have left the grow- 
ing of Kohl Rabi to our Continental friends, 
who have not been slow to recognise in the 
swollen Turnip-rooted-like vegetable a useful 
dish when cooked. It is of a nutty flavour, 
withstands severe weather, and is easily 
grown from s2ed sown in drills in April and 
well thinned out afterwards. I sometimes 
think that one barrier to its growth is the 
deseription one reads of it in most catalogues 
as “useful for cattle.’? It reminds one some- 





what of the days when ‘* Tomato, or Love 
Apple, useful for garnishing,’’ appeared as 
the best description for what is now one of 
our most popular yegetables.—LEAHURST?. 


Cabbage all the year.—As ‘a rule, no vege- 
table is so welcome in spring as Cabbage. I 
often. wonder why those who are not re- 
stricted for ground do not retain the stumps 
and ‘ensure Cabbage sprouts until new 
plants have hearted. For years I have man- 
aged to plant a bed, and, after cutting the 
hearts, have removed all old Jeaves from 
the stumps, which have yielded splendid 
sprouts, as stated. They make a nice change 
from other winter greens, and, beyond fork- 
ing in a little “manure, give no trouble, 
Sorts which have turned out well with me 
in this way are Sutton’s Flower of Spring 
and Mein’s No. 1. 





No one who retains a 
break of old Cabbage plants need be short of 
Sprouts in winter. I commenced to pull 
mine in October, and, owing to the mild 
weather, a continuous supply has been kept 
up.—W O0ovBASIWICK. 


Potato Arran Comrade.—Tubers of this 
Potato are good this year and cook well, 
although what are termed ‘ hard boilers.’’ 
Arran Comrade is a good cropper, produces 
large, firm tubers, and in this neighbourhood 
seems to be immune from wart disease. It 
is, in my opinion, a better eating Potato than 
Arran Chief, which has dione better this year 
than last.—DBoRpDERER. 


Potato Edzell Blue.—It is announced by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in a notice re- 
lating to the official list of immune varieties 
oi Potatoes that ‘‘ dzell Blue and Nithsdale 
should now be regarded as second early yarie- 
ties.’? 


| BIRDS. 


The robin in the garden.—The mest ecn- 
stant avine singer at present is the robin red- 
breast, that haunts our gardens and cheers 
us with his bright presence. There seems to 
be a small number of people who are ignorant 
of how beautiful a singer the _redbreast is. 
John Burroughs, the American writer, in one 
of his delightful essays, referred to this in 
terms almost of reproach to us. ‘“ The poets 
and. writers,’ he declares, ‘‘ have not done 
robin justice. He is of the royal line of the 
nightingale, and inherits some of the quali- 
ties of that famous singer.’ Ail through the 
bright September days his «ong may be 
heard at any time of the day in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses, and as Oatober comes 
sand passes the robin still sings om, nor Gan 
the gloom and fog of November and the firsit 








frost of December quench his indomitable — | 


spirit, still less his song. Tt is only hard frost 
that can silence his voice, and, all things — 
considered, the redbreast is perhaps the finesit 
singer among our familiar small representa- — 
tives of avine life. Even at the maximum 
length, his song is short, but rich in that miys-— 
terious attribute which artists term 
“ quaility.”’ In places it is jerky and spas- ~ 
miodie, with little hurries and rushes, sudden 


pauses and scintillations at intervals, form- — 


ing, as has been charmingly said, ‘bright, — 
tapering shafts of sound.” The notes are 
clear and sweet, and some of them intensely 
piercing and arresting, particularly so to the ~ 
city worker snatching a few minutes for a_ 
visit to his suburban garden these mornings. — 
A shy, wild, elusive song, it is many a time ~ 
finished before the listener fs well aware 
that it has begun.—H. H. W. 
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BRA Rac CSE TRO EI, 
LONG-LASTING GARDEN FRAMES 
THAT YOUR GARDENER APPRECIATES. 
No other Horticultural wooden Frames have a greater reputation for long _ life 
throughout the country than these frames of tested strength. Up-to-date Gardeners must 
| have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries— Frames that will co-operate with the 
gardeners care in the splendid results obtained. Only high grade materials go into these 
durable Garden Frames made 
by Boulton & Paul of Norwich, === co Sees 


oh 


> RNG SSS SS ~—S = ~e These are in stock ready for 
x ea P=) immediate delivery. Carriage 
eee |, paid to any station in England 
and Wales. Write for our 
List of Garden Frames and 


Small Greenhouses. 





No. H. 75.—The fronts are 1lin. high, backs = Hngquiries invited for Greenhouses, No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot- 
22in. high. The frame is 1 in. thick, and the Conservatories Vinery Ranges ment Holders and Smallholders. Size, 
lights 14 in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and Pe ] cite : Cariiiont: rl 4 ft. Qin. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides 9 in. high. 
painted two coats. 1-Light Frame, 4 ft. by eg GE oee ay nation spe lior Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
: 6 ft, £6 10s. Od. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by Heating Systems, Garden Frames, glass, Frames also supplied in other styles 
| 6 ft., £9 5s. Od. 3-Light Frame, 12 ft. by elc., of all. descriptions, with and sizes. Price: £3 16s. Od., including 
6ft., £12 2s, 6d. All prices include packiag. requisite accessories. packing. 
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BOULTON, NoRWwicH : Chief Office & Works : 135-7, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


NOR WICH. Seite ems ton 


BOUTIQUE, CERTRAL LONBGH 
Dene aaa Tas cat aeceenate eet secscecsccecssesses. Telephone: CENTRAL 4642 
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NORWIGH 851: 

























BURBERRYS’ 
HALF - PRICE SALE 


Commencing Dec2mber Ist. 


A CLEAN SWEEP OF 
ACCUMULATED STOCK 


of Men’s & Women’s Suits, Weather- 
proofs, Overcoats, Ready for Use, 
also To Measure, in certain materials. 


NO PROFIT-SEEKING 
| SEASON PRESENTS. — Men’s 


| and Women’s Underwear, Outfitting, 
| Night-Wear. Dressing and Boudoir 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


No. 5%. PORTABLE 
— BUILDINGS. 





The best Recipe for 
your Xmas Pudding } 


(Sufficient for 2 or 3 Puddings.) 


34 1b. Shredjcd Atora. 1b. Raisins. 1]b. Currants. 
1lb.Sultanas. 44 lb. Candied Peel. 4 Ib. Sugar, 
4 Ib. Flcur. 1 teaspoon Baking Powder. 4 Kegs. 
’4 1b, Breadcrumbs, 2 0z. Sweet Almonds. A little 
Nutmeg. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. Pinch of Re 
Salt. Enough Milk to make it right consistency. ,| i 
. Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry 
ingredients intoa basin, blaneh and chop almonds, 





‘ Made In complete sec- 
, tions with best quality 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards; door 
mets at ied ee strong 
Inges, lock, key, and 

Copyright Registered. bolta, ete, sade 











































| Gowns. PIECE SILKS of every de- add eggs, well-beaten, grated rind of lemon, and 
er eh : eine the juice strained. Mix all tho sughly, put int« 
| Seription, All at Ha f Usual Prices. greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper Caer Ins beat nan fees 
Call or write for Sale Catalogue. and steam for 6 hours. 6 ft long, 4ft wide, 7ft high.. .. £7 2 6 19/6 
6s 39 7 ft long, 5ft wide. 7ft 4in high 8 2 6 986 
BURBERRYS LTD. ; E> fA 8 ft long, he een be ae 0 376 
; fe 9 ft long, wide, niches. 6 5623 
eee eS et Ronda i ‘b 10 ft long. 8 ft wide, 8ft 4in high 14 5 0 636 
12 ft long, §ft wide, 8ft 4in high 1610 0 77/6 





Beef Suet 


is SHREDDED ready for use in puddings, 
Pastry, mincemeat, etc.; in BLOCKS for 
fryirg and ccoking. 
“Atora” makes the lightest, / 
daintiest puddings you ever War 
kage : 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 


Send for Free Catalogue with Testimonials stating 
requirements, 


J. T. HOBSON & GO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Hatablished 80 Years. IES IDEORD. 


Works, 9 acres, 


” SESS SOLD NTE ELLE ET, SEEN EOL P PTS A IIE, 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Writefor prices. Mentien paper. 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined as te 
soundness and quality before Gispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
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Chatham, 
~ 25th August, 191}. 
















Dear Sirs, 

Will uou kindly send me a 

No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to replace 

one of yours which has been in use 
for the past 25 years. 

Yours tiesto f 










tasted —and makes them as 

nourishing as meat. 
Sold by Grocers, Stores, ett.y 
in 1 1b, and © 15, Cartons. 






A, H, 












Ilustrated Price List Free, 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Ltp. 


Dinnis Iron Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


£ole Manufacturers : 
HUGON & CO., Ltd., 


Manchester, 













Bee eM LIBRE ASCE : _ RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 


“star : ; Sareea ‘ d CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
FOR GROWING BULBS IN{BOWLS WITHOUT DRAINAGE, — - — 
THE HASSOCKS 


HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, 
Pric>s, in packages, every package with Cu'tural Instruc- 
FLOWER BUCKET. 


also POLES. 
tions : One gallon Linen Bags, 12a. dozen; two gallen Linen Rethatching and repair work giyen special attention. 
Bags, 20s. dozen; half-bushel Printed Bags, 6s. each; ona INMANS & GO., Roval Bustio Works. Stretford. 
bushel Bags, 93. 6d each, 108s. per dozen. including begs. 
PATENT No. 114505. 
Sheet zinc with. detachable bottom, : 
Sun heat and moisture conserved, resulting in quicker § 


C. NUT FISRE, 403. per dozen bags. Wholesale only of — GENTS AND TRAVELLERS WANTED 
The Feltham Fibre Nurseries, Feltham, Middlesex. to Solicit Subscriptions and Orders for Benn Brothers’ 
growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of labour in watering § 

of over 5U per cent. Write for details to 


Publications and Scientific and Technical Books. Liberal 
THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 


















commission and bonus. Excellent opportunity for smart men 
to make useful additions to theirincome. Write for particulars 
toCirculation Manager, BENN BROTHERS, LTD., 8, Bouverie 
Street, E.O. 4. : 






When writing to Advertisers please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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QUITE ALL RIGHT 


You cannot play the game of Life 
with any measure of success when 
handicapped by digestive troubles 
and constipation. When your 
stomach is out of order or when 
the liver and bowels fail to 
perform their functions regularly 
and thoroughly, you _ inevitably 
lose energy and strength and 
consequently your efficiency is 
impaired. Even if you are so 
favourably situated that you are 
not dependant upon your own 
exertions for financial prosperity, 
your external circumstances can- 
not bring full satisfaction unless 
you are right inside. Beecham’s 
Pills make one ‘quite all right” 
by putting one right inside. They 
remove the causes of stomach 
disorder. prevent constipation, 
purify the blood, promote good 
spirits and greatly increase one’s 
powers of endurance. 





PILLS 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 
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If you could turn your cold 


Greenhouse into a heated one 
for 15/- Would you do it ? 


ERHAPS you have a cold house that you would like to heat, but the 
le expense of the usual fittings deters you. If so, you will be interested 
in one of these Government “down-draught”’ stoves. With one of 
these you can make use of your cold house the winter through at a cost of 


15/- only. These stoves cost the Government 38/6, so you see they are a 
BIG BARGAIN. 


These stoves are designed to burn rubbish, old paper, old boots, garden refuse, or 
anything for“which you have no use; there is no need to use coal or coke. Your first 
outlay for the stove is your last. Instal one and get some early seedlings and piants or 
early rhubarb. On receipt of 15/-, a stove will be sent at once. 


< Extra large stoves, suitable for large greenhouses, 17/6 each. 


Remember, your cold house 
is not much use during 
winter—hadn’t you better 
heat it and get something 
out of it? This stove will 
do it at a cost of 15/- only. 





A. E. W. PHIPPS, Midland Works No. 11, Harborne, Birmingham. || _ 





CANADIAN READY-MADE FARMS. 


International Advertising Exhibition. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


W od, Iron, and Axbestos Dwe' lings, Cottages, Bungalows, 
Chapels, Mission Ro ms. Gub Houser, Hospitals, Offices, 
Workshop3, Boat and Motor Car Houses, Stabl+s, Coach 
Honses, S-hools, Billiard Rooms, Concert ant Drill Ha Js, 
I.nose Boxes, Crickst, Football, Tennis ani Golf Pavilions, 
S_elters. Cow Houses, Grain Scores, Cyc’e Houses, Coal and 
Wovd Sheds, Ranges, Siovs, Geysers, Gas and Oil Heaters, etc. 


NEW ARMY HUTS 


at bargain prices. 
































Fo: nim >rous other (3:igns sea Jiat. Hundreds in Stock. 
teady f or despatch. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


JTncubators, Brondere, 
Jtearers, Foster Mcthers, 
Poultry Houees, Coops, 
Taying Sheds, Nest Boxes, 
Hurdies, Gates, Rooting 
Feit, Barrows, Feeding 
Troughs and Drinking 
I untaius, Thermometers, 
Cavsules. Grit C-ushers, 
Rabbit Hutches, Dog Ken- 
nels, etc, etc. 


GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c., 


of every description. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
FORCING HOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


etc., etc. 
RUSTIC WORK. 


Houses, Pavilions, Shelters, Various designs °nd sizes. 
Arches, Szats, Sor ols, Tubs, Vases, Tables, Fences, 
B.idges, etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


=, BATE & CO., LTD., 
18, Savoy Street, LONDON, W.C. 2, 











EUREKA 


WINTER WASH. ~., EUREKA, 








DVERTISING makes goods 

cheaper and makes them 
better, by reducing the total cost 
of selling and raising the standard 
of quality. The advertisers in 
this paper could not afford . to 
spend their money to tell you to 
buy their goods if they were not 
sure that those goods would give 
you satisfaction, for they depend 
upon repeat orders for their profit. 
Sound advertising keeps stocks from 
having birthdays—if the goods are 
good! Every reader of this paper 
should know more about advertising 
—should go to the 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING - EXHIBITION 


Promoted by The Thirty Club of London, Ltd, 
THE WHITE CITY, LONDON 
Nov. 29—Dec. 4, 1929 











EUREKA 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE WASH FOR FRUIT TREES &c. 
IN 1“6 TINS FOR 1O TO IG GALLS OF WASH, 
WORM KILLER, LAWN SAND & GARDEN SUNDRIES, 


“Only Address: TOMLINSON. & HAYWARD Lr> LINCOLN; , 











WHY BUY WRITING PADS? 
RULED LOOSE SHEETS COST LESS, 


Sheets fine ruled bank pape”, size 
480 8x 10; 120 1/6, 24026 Burr EN- 4 6 
VELOPES, 5% x 34: 250 29, 500 49, 
1,000 7/6. 


Postage U K. 6d. eatra ary quar tily 
Samples of our papers and enYelopes Post Free. 








BOLTON & CO., 49, Towel St., King’s Lynn. 


ida an. We 

















“WEED 
Pits 





A unique settlement cffer is made to 100 approved appli- 
cants to Purchase 


STOCK, FRUIT, anp TOBACCO FARMS 


on our extensive Estate in Norfolk County, Province of 
Outario, situated within 100 miles of the large centres of 
Toroato, Hamilton, Brantford, and Niagara Falls. The 
farms are absolutely freehold with entry Ist April, 1921. 
Good houses, buildings, roads. railways, markets, schools, 
natural gas, and telephones, Free, healthy, and indezen- 
dent life ; no strikes, no irritating taxation. : 

Beautiful country on North side of Lake Erie. 

Prices, £500 to £2,000, according to size and situation. 

Free ocean passages t» ex-Service men. Applicants must 
state qualifications and capital available, when Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue will be mailed, together with copies 
of letters from European settlers who bougnt on our 


Estate in 1920, 
Carr. C. W, WILSON, 
Grand ‘Trunk Railway Building, 
17/19, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 





» 


THORNBOROUCH & CO., LT. 


Successors to 


PEARCE & COMPANY 
(Late HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.). 


CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 
Gontractors to L.C.0. & 11 LondonBoro’ Counolie. 
35 Years’ Record. Good Work. Oatalogue Post Free. 


— TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ‘Phone: ¥ 2386, 












Cheapest and Best ‘| 


Flower Pots in the Market. 


MILLIONS IN STOCK. om 
Write for prices to 


_ THE ROYAL POTTERIES, — 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79.QUEEN VicToRia St LONDON 























of repairs, 


Decemper 4, 1920 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE ‘WEEK'S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—Rhubarb crowns which 
have been lifted and exposed to the influence 
of frost, ete., are now in fit condition to be 
forced. This can be done in a Mushroom- 
house, or, if such a structure is non-existent, 
with the aid of tree leaves and stable litter. 
In this latter instance a bed of suitable size 
and depth should be prepared in a cold pit or 
a shed from which cold draughts can be ex- 
cluded. The crowns may be forced where 
grown, but unless leaves and- litter are 
abundant the process is a slow one so early 
in the season. After the turn of the year 
this method answers remarkably well. 

Seakale-forcing may also be commenced if 
necessary. For this purpose crowns which 
have been lifted and left exposed on the 
ground for the past few weeks give the best 
results. Foreing may be conducted under the 
same conditions as for Rhubarb, but if a 
Mushroom-house or even a warm cellar is 

available it saves much trouble and the pro- 
aaa is, if anything g, superior to that obtained 
by other methods. Lift and store Celeriae 

-and maintain an unbroken supply of small 
salad by sowing regularly every week. In 
gardens of any extent a plan for the cropping 
of the same during the ensuing year should 
be drawn up, and prepare the plots of ground 
as they fall due in accordance with it. 

Making hotbeds.—Where tres-leaves are 
abundant and may be had for the trouble of 
collecting, a good store of the more durable 
of them, such as Chestnut (Spanish), Leech, 
and Oak, as soon as they drop should be got 
together for the making of hotbeds and other 
purposes at the beginning of the New Year. 
To include in any quantity those of the Lime, 
ete., which quickly ESSERE is a mistake. 

Hardy fruit garden.—Take advantage of the 
open weather to push on with the pruning, 
ete., of wall fruit-trees, as Sweet Cherries, 
Plums, and Pears can be taken in hand as 
soon as Morello Cherries are finished. It is 
quite immaterial whether the trees have shed 
their leaves or not, as the few that remain 
will soon drop and enable training and nail- 
ing to be done. Spur breast-wood on the two 
first-named to five buds and to four buds in 
the last instance. Leave and lay in young 
shoots where there is room for them, and in 
the case of old trees cut back to within an 
inch of the branches from which they have 
originated any spurs which have become of 
inordinate length and project some distance 
from the wall. If the spurs are close together 
it is then permissible to cut the worst or 
longest of them clean out. 

Lawns.—It is hardly likely that lawns will 
require mowing again this season. Machines 
should, therefore, be cleaned, oiled, and 
stored until a convenient opportunity arrives 
to give them a thorough overhauling with a 
view to ascertain what is-required in the way 

grinding of cutting cylinders, and 
so forth, so that they may be in working 
order when needed next season. Keep lawns 
well rolled and the verges trimmed and tidy. 
Others less satisfactory or which require top- 
dressing should be attended to, using rich 
and finely-sifted soil for the purpose if the 
Grass is in a semi-starved condition. Weedy 











lawns may have immediate attention, as the 


sooner the weeds are eradicated, either with 
grubbing-irons .or spuds, the better, as the 
necessary steps for aiding them to recover 
quickly, at any rate in good time, can be under- 
taken if the weather remains open. Push 
on with the cutting and laying of turf, either 
for repairing or the making of new lawns, 
and see that it is firmly and evenly laid, well 
beaten, and afterwards rolled. Lawns used 
' for playing games should be closed for the 
next four or fiye months to come, A. W; 


Midland Counties. - 


Malmaison Carnations.—Layers that were 
potted during September are now sufficiently 
rooted for transferring to 6-inch pots. Be- 
fore repotting, the plants are ex camined, and 
any foliage affected with rust removed and 
burnt, afterwards dipping them in a solution 
of sulphide of potassium (4 0z. to a gallon of 
water). The potting compost should consist 
chiefly of good fibrous loam, a good_proportion 
of finely-broken erocks, and lime-rubble, a 
little wood-ashes, and bone-meal. The pot- 





ting should be done firmly and ey renly, and a 
small stake placed to each plant. If this is 


done, further support will not be necessary 
until the plants begin to form flower-shoots. 
The pots may be placed closely together at 
present, but when the side growths appeal 
more space will be needed. If the soil is 
fairly moist at the time of repotting, the 
watering may be deferred for a few days, 
when all the plants should be given a 
thorough soaking. After this sta ge very care- 
ful watering will be necessary, as a damp 
condition results in yellow, droo ping foliage. 
If kept a little on the dry side they will grow 
slowly and hardily. Only sufticient heat to 
maintain a dry atmosphere in the house 
should be kept in the hot-water pipes, ae 
liberal ventilation afforded in all weathers 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation oarianai in- 
serted in beds of silver sand about six weeks 
ago are well rooted and ready for potting into 
small pots. After potting they are well 
watered and placed near to the roof-glass in 
a house where an atmospheric tempenature of 
60 degs. is maintained at night. When well 
est ablished in the pots the temperature will 
be reduced to 55 ies at night. Suecessional 
batches of cuttings will be treated similarly 
as soon as rooted. 


Lily of the Valley that has oe the 
Same ground for three or four years should 
be taken up, carefully divided, and Toon fad. 
The ground should be well prepared by 
trenching, incorporating plenty of leaf-mould 
and decayed manure with it. Before plant- 
ing, the crowns should be graded; the largest 
that are sure to produce flowers should be 
planted by themselves, utilising the smaller 
ones for planting in the nursery, or on a 
border by themselves. The best w: ay to plant 
the crowns is to dig out a shallow trench. In 
this trench place some silver sand and finely- 
sifted leaf-soil, upon which the crowns may 
be planted about 8 inches apart. Plant firmly 
in an upright position. When the crowns are 
planted they should be covered with about 
2 inches of fine, rich soil. Continue to take 
out trenches as before, 6 inches to 8 inches 
apart, until all the roots are planted. When 
finished, especially if the soil is not well 
drained, the bed should be raised several 
inches above the ground-level. The old 
foliage and weeds should be cleared from 
beds that it is not intended to lift this year. 
Carefully fork up the soil between the rows 
with a hand-fork, and apply a top- dressing 
of well-decayed manure about 2 inches thick. 


Protecting vegetables.—No -time 
now be lost in making everything as safe as 
possible in case of a hard winter. In some 
seasons we may go to an unnecessary amount 
of labour and trouble, but it is always wise 
to be on the safe side. All white Broccolis 
should be layered (as described in former 
notes) or they are certain to suffer consider- 
ably should severe weather set in. Lift and 
store sufficient roots of Parsnips, Artichokes, 
and Salsafy for a few weeks’ supply; but the 
bulk is best left in the ground. Pull .and 
store all Turnips that are of a suitable size, 
and draw soil over the smaller ones. 

‘E,W, G, 
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Scotland. 


Pelargoniums.—Zonal Pelargoniums ought 
now to be flowering fairly freely. It is ques- 
tionable if these are now grown to such an 
extent, as was at one time the ec ase, for winter 
flowering, but where a few are required for 
the production of cut bloom they will do well 
on shelves near the glass. Young plants give 
the finest flowers, and all ought to be kept 
just on the dry side with an occasional dose 
of weak stimulant. Show Pel: irgoniumis ought 
how to have their final repotting, and while 
the plants should not, by any means, be 
forced, a little warmth may be kept in the 
pipes, and ventilation given freely in mild 
weather, with, in such a condition, a little air 
along the apex of the house at night. 


Fruit-trees.— Every opportunity of fine 
weather should be devoted to the furtherance 
of work among the fruit-trees. Such work 
lasts pretty well through the next six weeks 
or thereby, and most gardeners think them- 
Selves lucky if they get through with it be- 
fore New Year's Day. In most gardens there 
are usually some trees which should be con- 
demned and young stuff put in their places. 
If it be intended to regraft any trees with 
better sorts it is advisable to cut down such 
to within 6 inches of the point at which such 
regrafting is to be done. Me antime, scions 
can be selected and laid in in a sh lady place 
for use when required. 


Rese-planting.— Considerable additions are, 
in these gardens, being made to the Roses, 
and the work of trene fae and preparing the 
borders is being thoroughly done. In plant- 
ing, the Roses will be ae in blocks of colour, 
and attention when planting is going forw: ind 
will be given to the roots. Fibre is wanted, 
and the cutting back of naked, thongy roots 
will induce this. In cases where est: iblished 
Roses have been making too vigorous growth 
these may be carefully lifted, the roots 
shortened, and replanting done. This is an 
old practice which appears to have few 
disciples now, but it is a good one, and results 
in a moderate growth which produces Roses of 
a superior character. This is due, entirely, 
to the fibrous nature of the roots which fol- 
lows upon the trimming of those which were 
devoid of fibre. 





All fruit-trees—indeed, newly- 
planted eres of every description—should be 
staked as soon as the soil settles round their 
roots. This prevents disturbance from winds 
and permits the roots to settle and to take 
hold of the soil which they cannot do if the 
plants are blown hither and thither by gales. 
In tying, care must, of course, be taken that 
the ties are not too tight to eause chafing, 
yet, at the same time, they must be tight 
enough to prevent play. A piece of old india- 
rubber hose-pipe, split, is very useful to wr: ap 
round the stem of a tree, and by the use of 
{his, or a similar material, the danger of 
chafing is reduced to a minimum, 


Early Peach-houses.—There are not many 
gardens of moderate size in which early 
Peaches are now made a feature, but it is 
as well, nevertheless, to get everything in 
order for a start at the appointed time, and 
the trees and house alike should be subjected 
toa thorough cleansing. Afterwards the trees 
ought to be ret rained, eare being taken that 
undue crowding of the shoots is avoided. It 
is easy to preach; it is not given to us all to 
practise what we preach, and, like others, I 
confess that I err, at times, on the side of 
over-closeness among the shoots. Much ean be 
done in the way of early Peaches by growing 
some of the comparatively recent and early 
varieties in pots. Amsden June and Hale’s 
Warly among Peaches, and Early Rivers’ and 
Cardinal Nectarines may be recommended for 
use in this way, 





W. McGurros, 
Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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BEES, 


Right and Wrong Methods. 


Ar the end of last summer I happened to get 
hold of a contribution to a certain periodical 
on extracting honey, which, being a_ bee- 
keeper myself, I read with great interest. I 
did not, however, expect to find anything in 
connection with one of the essentials of prac- 
tical bee-keeping with which I should so en- 
tirely disagree, as I undoubtedly do. Methods 
on root essentials do not differ as time goes 
on, and certainly in honey-extracting the rules 
and modes have by now become pretty well 
invariable. It was, consequently, a bit of a 
shock to be told to proceed to this operation 
with shallow frames without the use of a bee- 
escape board. This is such an inexpensive 
piece of apparatus that no apiary, large or 
small, should exist without it. If even this 
small outlay is jibbed at, such a board can be 
quite easily made, and the actual bee-escape 
to be fitted into it can be purchased for a few 
pence. However, supposing there be no bee- 
escape board, I scarcely think many bee- 
keepers would try to clear the frames of bees 
by the use of the smoker. In the first place, 
smoke is always likely to taint the honey, and 
a sensitive nose at the tea-table will all too 
readily detect the smoky flavour, which spoils 
good honey to the taste. Honey, we know, 
takes up and retains smells of all kinds. The 
sinoker, again, drives bees, head first, into the 
uncapped cells of which there are sure to be 
some on most frames. Even if this be 
reckoned an insignificant result, it is probable 
that the bees will tear the cappings of some 
of the cells. If a bee-escape board has not 
been requisitioned, a sharp jerk of the frame 
over the alighting-board will remove the 
majority of the clinging bees, and a large, 
soft feather, such as that of a turkey or a 
pheasant, brushed over the frame, will remove 
at once the reluetant bees without trying their 
temper or yours. 

To suggest, as the same writer does, that a 
bee-escape should be fitted at the top of the 
window of the extracting-room to allow of 
the outlet of a chance clinging bee or two is 
entirely unnecessary. It is this sort of ad- 
vice which sets many people against the bee 
industry, because it all means work and 
trouble, and infers what the inexperienced 
will consider the danger of being stung by 
imprisoned bees. There is no such danger. 
‘Fo remove the frames One by one, clear each 
one of bees as I suggest, place each in the 
receiving shallow frame super, and draw the 
cover over—the cover should be very ample 
in size—is quite enough. It is certainly effec- 
tive, and in ordinary circumstances disposes 
of any risks from any bee that is at all deter- 
mined to follow the comb into the house. ‘The 
sharp jerk musf be done in the right and safe 
way. Just hold very firmly the frame in one 
hand by its lug and hit the holding hand with 
the soft part of the closed fist of the other 
hand—in the air, of course, over the alighting- 
board, and not on it. I myself always have 
ny receiving shallow frame super at a dis- 
tance of some 6 yards or $ yards from any 
hive, so that bees may not too easily find it. 
Of course, one works at this operation with as 
much careful and deliberate speed as one can. 

To multiply implements, too, is a mistake. 
Consequently, to say we must have two un- 
capping knives, thus adding to expense, is no 
wity to encourage people to begin. A jug of 
hot water kept hot by the withdrawal of 
some as it gets cool and the addition of more 
hot water is quite workable, and enables the 
unecapping process to be sufficiently speedy for 
most people with one knife. For the ordinary 
amateur ordinary utensils are enough. For 
instance, why buy an uncapping can when a 
plate for resting the frame upon will do, with 
a jar at hand into which the cappings, which 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_will adhere to the knife, can be seraped off 
the knife-edge. I was once recommended to 
buy a patent reversible extractor, too, which, 
on the pressure of a lever, would reverse auto- 
matically and thus extract the honey from the 
other side of the comb. I did not buy it. It 
wis emphatically an unnecessary expense and 
a piece of apparatus no beekeeper would want 
unless he owned a very large number of 
stocks. My point is that writers on bee- 
keeping should refrain from making sugges- 
tions which either are impractical or add un- 
necessarily to expense. 

I guarantee, and I have frequently stated 
this before, that in normal circumstances, and 
given an-adaptable and handy person, this 
industry can be commenced and ** run’’ with 
less expense, more interest, and move profit, 
not to speak of downright pleasure, than any 
other. rural or suburban occupation. ‘Its 
direct advantages are numerous; its indirect 
advantages are numerous too. 

When the Isle of Wight scourge has been 
stamped out and therescan be more certainty 
of our bees living from year to year I shall 
be very surprised if there are not a couple of 
hives found in every garden, and no housing 
scheme will be considered complete without 
the condition that applicants for houses shall 
undertake to keep bees! The artistic appear- 
ance of the houses now being erected under 
the housing scheme will be enhanced by 
placing a hive or two in the contiguous 
gardens. Freely eee 


Journals Amalgamated. 


It is announced that, starting with the first 
week in December, ‘‘ Ways and Means’’ and 
“Common Sense’? will be amalgamated. 
‘“Common Sense’ was first published four 
years ago by Mr. I. -W. Hirst, when he re- 
linquished the editorship of the ‘*‘ Heonomist,”’ 
and rapidly took a position as a leading ex- 
ponent of the policy of sound public finance. 
In its columns, week by week, and through 
the League to Enforce Public Eeonomy, for 
which Mr. Hirst is also responsible, he has 
consistently impressed upon the public the 
evils of Government extravagance. ‘ Ways 
and Means” was the direct outcome of the 
work of Mr. Hrnest J. P. Benn, in the found- 
ing of Whitley Councils and the bringing 
together of employers and employed, through 
the Industrial Reconstruction Council, of 
which he was the creator.  ‘‘ Ways and 
Means’’ has acted as a leader of progressive 
industrial thought, and while pointing the 
road to prosperity through co-operation be- 
tween employers and employed, it has always 
been the most unbending enemy of Govern- 
ment trading and official interference in 
trade. The policies of the two papers have 
so much in common that an amalgamation 
comes quite naturally, and there is no doubt 
that the added strength arising from a union 
of two sueh forces will enable both Mr. Benn 
and Mr. Hirst to carry on with still better 
effect the work which they have set them- 
selves to do. 


BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Some Features of the Current Issues. 

The Iruit Grower.‘ Reform of Covent 
Garden Market ’’ ; ‘* Discouraging Food Pro- 
duction’; and ‘The Chrysanthemum —Hel- 
worm.”’ : 

Chemical Age.—Special Scientific Tnsit ru- 
ment Number. 

Farm and Home.—* Farming Affairs at 
Westminster’’; ‘‘ The Cottager’s Ideal 
Pig’ ; and ** The Cost of Milk Production.” 

Ways and Means.—‘ Prospects of British 
Trade in Australia,” by S. W. B. McGregor ; 
“An Exhibition with a _ Difference,’ by 
Hamilton Fyfe; and ‘‘ The Business Side of 
‘*arliament.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis Armandi (1 New Subscriber).— 
This evergreen species is a native of China. 
At first glance it might-almost be taken for 
the New Zealand Clematis indivisa, bearing 
as it does trifoliate leaves of a dark green, 
leathery texture. They are, however, larger 
than those of C. indivisa. The flowers, borne 
freely in the axils of the leaves, are each 
fully 2 inches-in diameter, thus forming a 
starry bloom. 

Begonias, keeping (S. Devon).—When all 
the growths have fallen off, clean the bulbs 
over, and lay them in sand in a box, placing 
them in the greenhouse under the stage, so 
that no moisture from the watering of the 
plants overhead can reach them. The attic 
to which- you refer, provided frost cannot 
enter, will answer quite as well. You may 
aso leave them in the pots if you eare to. 


VEGETABLES. 

Garlic (Garlic, Northumberland).—Accord- 
to The Vegetable Garden, Garlic hardly ever 
flowers, even in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and is increased exclusively by means of the 
coves, for which purpose those on the out- 
side of the head should be selected in prefer- 
ence to the inner ones, which are not so well 
developed. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—J/7s. Macdonald.—Yes, a 
Tonicera, but impossible to say which with- 
out flowers. 


Names of fruit.—WVajor C. A. Hope.—Pear 
Catillae, one of the best stewing varieties. 
M. D.—Apples: 1, French Crab ; 2,-Blenheim 
Orange ; 8, Ribston ; 4,. Norfolk Beaufin. 








J. G.—Pears + -1,.Glou-Morceau ;2, Winter= 


Nelis ; 38, Zephirin Gregoire ; 4, Olivier des 
Serres. i, B.— Apples: 1, Yorkshire Green- 
ing ; 2, Bramley’s ; 3, Alfriston; 4, Sturmer 
Pippin. H. W.—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pear- 
main; 2, Claygate; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, 
London or Five-Crowned Pippin. 








-LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV, 16, 1920._ 


ORCHID COMMIT THE. 


First Class Certificate. | 
Odontoglo-som Momus, Ralli’s var., from M. Pantia Ralli, 
Ashtead Park, Sur ey. 
Awards of Merit. 


Lwlio-Cattleya Momu3 var. Bryndir, from Dr. M. Lacroze, 
Roehimpton; Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya The Baroness, Fasey # 
var., from Mr. W R. Fasey, Snaresbrook ; Ojontoglossum Red 
Admiral, from Mr. W. R. Fasey; Laio-Cattleya fulva, from 
L‘eut.-Col, Sir G, Holford, Tetbury. 


Medals. 


Srnver FiorA.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans ; 
Messrs. J. & A. McBean, Vooksbridge. 


FLORAL COMMITTEH. 
Awards of Merit. 


Chrysanthemum Norman Chittenden, from Mr. Keith Lux- 


ford, Harlow; Ohrysanthemum Theresa, from Mr. Keith Lux- ~ 


ford; Chrysanthemum Major Chichester, from Mr_H J. Jones, 
Lewisham; Barberis ferax, from Rt.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
Cultural Commendation. 
Mr. H. 8. Leona, B'etchley, for Oephalotaxus fascicularis. 


Medals. 


Gotp.—Mr. Philip Ladds, Bexley, for Ericas; Mes rz. W. 
Wella, Ltd., for grovp of Chrysanthemums. . 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mr. H. Jones, for geoulp of Obrysane — 


themums. 


SILVER FLORA.—Mr. Keith Luxford, for Chrysanthemums; — 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations and Begonias ; 


Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for fine foiaged plants; Messrs. — 


Allwood Bros, for Carnations; Messrs. W, Cutbush and Son, 
for Carnations, etc. : 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, for 


Ohrysanthemums. : 5 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr.-W. Wells, jar., for Alpines, ete ; 


G. Reuthe, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Medal. 


SILVER KNIGHTIAN, —Bees, Ltd, Liverpool, for collection ef 
Potatoes. 
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_ Sir,—I was interested to read a note in your 
_ issue of October 80th giving some instruc- 
tions on this method of cultivation. - Some 
twenty-five years ago I commenced to grow 
Strawberries in this manner ; but, though I 
_ followed the advice offered me by gardeners 
_ who professed to know all about the work, I 
_ met with but little success for a considerable 
time ; indeed, my first attempts resulted in 
- dead failure. Persevering, however, in spite 
of disappointments, by degrees I began to 
discover, as one often does through one’s own 
failures, where I was wrong, and what the 
_ requirements really were ; but it was not 
— until the year 1900 I could fairly claim to 
have met with complete guecess. In 1903, at 
the summer show of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Horticultural Society, three casks, contain- 
ing the varieties Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and President, were exhibited by 
- me, and the same summer I_showed from my 
Irish garden at Lindyille, Cork, three other 
casks containing the same varieties at the 
aunual flower and fruit show over there. In 
both instances the crops were so abundant, 
and the individual berries so heavy, that 
they had to be slung up to prevent injury to 
the fruit and stems. I am in agreement with 
some of the advice given in the note, but not 
with all of if. Moreover, it is incomplete, 
and, with your permission, I should like to 
add a few details which I hope may prove 
~hetpful to any who may desire to try their 
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hands at the work. In the. 
| SELECTION oF A CASK the chief point to bear 
_ in mind is that you get one which can pe 
_ easily and properly cleaned, and it is for this 
' reason I prefer one in which paraffin has 
~ been recently stored, for it can be easily set 
_ on fire, and all impurities burnt out. Any 
5 size tub or cask almost can be used, but a 


convenient size is one tihat will comfortably 
accommodate eighteen Strawberry plants. 





These are 3 feet deep and 2 feet in 
_ diameter at the top and bottom, the middle 
_ being wider. The first set of holes would be 
' bored around the middle or widest nart-ot 
-. the cask—six in number. ~A second lot be- 
& tween these and the top of the cask, as near 
_ as possible midway, and a third lot of six 
_ between them and the bottom of the cask. 
Fe An inch and a half diameter is about right 
_ for these holes. Your to six holes must now 
- be bored in the bottom for drainage, then 
a the cask is placed on bricks from 4 inches to 
M4 6 inches from the ground, and it is very im- 








Strawberries in Casks. 


| = ; [To the Editor 


of GARDENING. | 


portant it should be perfectly level. It is 
important, also, to have good drainage— 
inches or 4 inches of broken-up mortar rubble 
are best of all. The cask is now ready to re- 
ceive the soil and for planting to be carried 
out, two of the most important details of the 





Huchsia Miss Lucy Finnis. 
(See page 681.) 


Whole work. The instructions as to soil in 
the note are good, but I would add charcoal, 
broken up small, to the soil instead of to the 
drainage material. The soil can now be put 
in up to the first lot of holes, and it should 
be rammed down firmly. In the very centre 
a space should be left of 2 inches to 8 inches 
in diameter, to be filled with the same drain- 
age material—namely, old mortar rubbie. 
Planting now proceeds. I will refer again 
to the matter of the plants. The plants are 
laid on their sides, the crowns appearing 
just in the holes, and I found it better not 
to lay the plants quite horizontally, but to 


lilt them very slightly lower at the roots than 
the level of the crowns.- Soil is < gain put in 
and rammed firmly, and the centre column 
0” rubble continued up. So the planting goes 
on until the top row of plants is covered up 
and rammed home, leaving always the 
column of mortar rubble in the STS Now, 
with regard to 

THE PLANTS, I can say with nd ae that 
the best results will be got from runners well 
rooted in pots. Simply take the plants out 
of their pots and lay them on their sides, 
with their crowns on a slightly higher level 
than the roots. As stated in the note, water- 
ing is most important during the growing 
season, and also free drainage. I have tried 
all sorts of contraptions in the way of per- 
forated pipes and many other things, but in 
my opinion nothing is so efficient as the 
column of rubble running through the centre 
of the cask. Certainly liquid manure should 
be given at the right time. do not adiwvo- 
cate a mulching of manure at the top of the 
cask, nor do I eare for surface plants there. 
The casks should be turned round to the sun 
every week. They are very heavy, and to 
get them round is not easy. It can be done 
by putting hooks in the sides of the casks and 
passing strong poles through them, when two 
men can lift and turn them round. I de- 
signed a turn-table made of timber, which 
proved quite efficient, and on which the casks 
rested permanently. 

The advantages of this method of growing 
the fruit are many. Where garden space is 
limited, it is possible to get a very fine crop 
of Strawberries from eighteen plants from a 
space of 2 feet square. There is little or no 
trouble from birds, slugs, or other pests, and 
one has full control of the plants. 


Crein A. P. 
The Grove, Old Gatton, 


OSBORNE. 
Norwich. 





Notes of the Week. 


The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis eoceinea).—This 
brilliant autumn-flowering bulb has been 
suited by the comparatively wet summer, and 
has been blooming more freely than usual 
with me. It needs a good lot of moisture in 
summer to do well, and hence it does not 
mind a rather shady position. It is pretty 
hardy, but in very cold winters it is advisable 
to cover if with ashes or Bracken.—N, L. 

Campanula pyraversi.—I have not grown 
this, but I have seen it and have favourable 
accounts of its suitability for the hardy flower 
border. It is a hybrid between the ( ‘himney 
Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis) and C, 
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versicolor. It is about 8 feet high, of good 
habit, and gives a profusion of its large and 
showy blue flowers. Seeds have been offered, 
but I cannot say whether the seedlings come 
true or not. Perhaps some reader who has 
grown it can tell us something of it.—S. A. 

Weigela Le Printemps.—I made a note of 
this Weigela last spring on account of its 
value as an early-flowering shrub. It antici- 
pates most of the others, and is a delighiful 
shrub, forming a shapely bush, its large 
flowers of a delicate pale rose being freely 
produced. It is one of the many Weigelas 
which have come to us from France.—S. A. 

Iris Oriflamme.—This fine Iris is one of the 
largest, the standards tall and bright blue, 
the falls large and of a deep purple colour. 
It is a good grower and flowers freely. It is 
of French origin, having been raised by M. 
Vilmorin. Many of these newer Bearded 
Irises are quite a revelation to those who 
have only grown the older varieties, and they 
are no more difficult to grow. The Bearded 
Iris is such an easy thing to grow and so soon 
multiplies that it seems a great pity some of 
these newer kinds are not used in the public 
parks instead of so much bedding-out stuff. 
They would be much more interesting, and it 
would be much cheaper in the long run. These 
Irises are par excellence town plants.—O. C. 

The Water Elder in fruit.—From midsummer 
to midwinter this shrub is delightful. It is 
possible to see its relationship with the Snow- 
ball-tree of our gardens when it is in flower, 
but all through the latter part of the summer, 
and, in fact, right into the winter, asa berry- 
bearing shrub it has few equals, and all who 
see it are struck with its beauty and 
astonished when informed that it is a native 
shrub. Bushes by the waterside, as well as 
those in the woods, are laden with clusters 
of rich red berries. It richly deserves bring- 
ing to the front. Although tolerably common 
in woods in some districts, this does not 
minimise its value. In any case, most of 
those who see it laden with berries by the 
side of water resolve to obtain and plant it 
in their gardens. This is the best possible 
testimony of its beauty and worth. 

Autumn berries.—The autumn berries and 
fruits are in many cases so brilliant that one 
wonders more attention is not paid to them. 
Special attention might well be given to those 
berry-bearing plants of which we have at the 
present time so wide a choice, and which are 
still being added to, in preference to the 
breadths of the common Laurel and the mixed 
muddles of plants that pass as ornamental 
shrubberies in public and private gardens. 
Take, for instance, the Rose family, in which 
the Sweet Briar has several aspects of beauty, 
but none more beautiful than when laden-with 
its charming hips, which usually hang on the 
bushes from one year to the other. Among 
the single Roses how varied are the fruits in 
colour, shape, and size. The Japanese Rose, 
with its huge Apple-like fruits, is at its best 
in the autumn, nothing being finer than the 
scarlet fruits in clusters among the golden- 
yellow leaves. Then, again, we have the 





Water Hider, the many Rock Sprays 
(Cotoneaster), and Barberries, while the 


Hollies, Hawthorns, Aucubas, and Skimmias 
are hosts in themselves. Few things are more 
brilliant in the sun on an October day than 
the Spindle-tree when laden with its pendu- 
lous fruits. What, again, more beautiful 
than the front of a -house covered with the 
Fire Thorn, with its double season of beauty, 
its peerless white clusters of flowers in the 
spring, and its scarlet clusters of berries in 
the autumn? From the wild Roses, that will 
srow one might almost say anywhere, to the 
Pernettyas with their variously-coloured 
berries and lovers of peat and sand, there are 
berry-bearing shrubs for all Situations with 
enough variety among them to enable the 
planter to make a selection and use them in 
a bold, free way. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Vitis humulifolia.—I have not seen this 
Vine in fruit in Scotland, but I see no reason 
why it should not fruit as freely in some parts 
of this country as in England. It is a lovely 
Vine with its pretty Hop-like leaves, its 
bunches of almost turquoise-coloured Grapes 
showing up so well against the golden foliage. 
—Hss. ; 

Rose Irish Elegance.—This beautiful single 
Rose has been much praised, and is justly a 
general favourite, for it is a very chaste and 
beautiful flower. One good point about it is 
that it continues blooming until the frost, 
and in the later months of the year will give 
a profusion of its lovely flowers, which, if cut 
in the bud state, are beautiful for room 
decoration.—N. L. : 


Vitis Thunbergi.—It has been claimed for 
Vitis Thunbergi that it is the finest of all 
Japanese Vines. This appears a strong asser- 
tion in view of the beauty of so many of these 
magnificent climbers, but it is difficult to gain- 
say it. Its leaves are truly magnificent in 
point of size and form, and the brilliant scar- 
let and crimson tints in autumn. The true 
plant is not so plentiful as it should be, and 
on walls, trellises, or pergolas it is truly 
magnificent. Where it has plenty of room to 
develop it is one of the most valuable of large- 
leaved, fine-foliaged climbing plants.—S. A. 








The Giadwin (Iris fotidissima).—When all 
the lovely Irises are flowering in summer this 
kind is passed by hardly noticed, owing to the 
smallness and dull colour of its comparatively 
inconspicuous flowers. 3ut now with- its 
great capsules bursting and disclosing the 
bright red seeds therein the value of the plant 
is seen and its winter aspect is decidedly the 
prettier. I came recently upon a large 
spreading colony in a wood where the under- 
growth was thin and Nettles plentiful. Now 
the Nettles have died down, the spreading 
tufts of long dark green leaves of the Gladwin 
are seen, and above them the bright seeds 
shine out with a brilliancy that amply atones 
for the dulness of the flower. This plant is 
hardly good enough for the garden -border, 
but it is one of those pretty things that should 
not be absent from the garden, and. being 
easily naturalised in an open and not too 
Grassy spot, a little trouble taken for that 
purpose is rewarded ever after by a bright 
display at this season. A variegated-leaved 
form of it is one of the few really pretty 
variegated-leaved plants, and may be recom- 
mended to those who like such things. 


The Summer-leafing Cypress. (Taxodium 
distichum) in autumn.—This stately and 
beautiful tree is now (November 10th) at the 
height of its autumn beauty, the soft, 
feathery foliage of the freshest green in spring 
and summer changing, on the approach of 
autumn, to a rich golden-brown. It is a 
native of the Southern United States, where 
it is found growing in swampy places near 
the banks of rivers and lakes, often with its 
massive trunk submerged for the greater part 
of the year in 8 feet of water, and under these 
conditions attaining to a height of 150 feet. 
Specimens in this country which are rapidly 
approaching that height have been recorded 
from time to time. I remember having seen 
a fine specimen a few years ago in the gardens 
at Castle Hill, HEnglefield Green, Surrey, 
growing by the side of a small Jake and sur- 
rounded by numbers of its curious knees, the 
largest rising to 3 feet or 4 feet high. 
Wherever planted, especially in the vicinity 
of water, this distinct and attractive tree 
should be grouped in sufficient numbers to 
emphasise its imposing and noble develop- 
ment. Although happiest when growing near 
the water, where the soil, suchas exists along- 
side rivers and streams, is rich and deep, 
this is not strictly essential, as beautiful 
specimens.are known to be growing in deep, 
moist, free soil right away from either lake 
or river.—M. G. M. 
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Phyteuma_ orbiculare.— Some of the 
Phyteumas are difficult to manage, but others 
are of the easiest culture. Phyteuma orbicu- 
lare may be included in the latter category, 
as it thrives satisfactorily in common garden 
soil in the border or rock garden. In light 
soil its height is generally about a foot, but 
it will reach from 4 inches to 8 inches more 
if in richer compost. It bears rounded heads 
of flower of a pleasing blue and can be in- 
creased by division or from seeds.—Hss. 

Arenaria balearica.—In the late autumn, 
when the rock garden is looking rather bare, 
this exquisite little carpeter is welcome with 
its vivid green mantle over the rocks. I had 
to build up a piece at the back of my rock 
garden with old bricks, being short of rock, 
and I planted this Sandwort in the crevices 
with most satisfactory results, the bricks be- 
ing now completely covered by the close Moss- 
like growth. Bricks, though ugly, are very 
good for planting trailing or creeping plants, 
the numerous interstices giving plenty of op- 
portunities for the growths to root into as 
they spread along. The Balearic Sandwort, 
though it has to be used with care to prevent 
its choking choicer things, is indispensable 
for the shady part of the rock garden, and is 
quite easy in a sandy soil, not too dry, among 
sympathetic rock for it to run over.—N. Th. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Alpine Rock Spray 
(COTONEASTER FRIGIDA). 


NaTive of the Himalaya, and forming a 
large, loose, rounded shrub or small tree, 
from 12 feet to 20 feet in height, this is one 
of the most striking Rocksprays in cultiva- 
tion. I was astonished at the wonderful 
effect produced by this brilliant shrub a few 
days ago, when paying a visit to a neighbour- 
ing garden situated in one of the beautiful 
Sussex valleys. 
one, the crest of the hillside being clothed 
with enormous Larches, with huge Beeches— 
already in their nut-brown autumn dress— 
standing out like great columns from a 
ground work of bracken and heather. Planta- 
tions of the Douglas Fir revelled in the rich 
valley soil, and, I was informed, made 4 feet 
of growth in a year. On every side were the 
immense natural rocks, many of gigantic pro- 
portions, left bare by some great sea wash in 
bygone days. A chain of lakes and 
beautifully constructed waterfalls are other 
important features of this valley garden. 
Here it was that I was attracted by great 
numbers of the above shrub, all of consider- 
able size and in great broken lines, spreading 
through shrubberies to the water’s edge, 
the branches laden to breaking point with 
masses of crimson fruit. Used in such a 
generous manner, and growing under ideal 
conditions, a more brilliant effect could 
scarcely be desired. Happily, the sun was 
shining at the time of my visit, lighting up 
the richly-coloured fruits. Huge masses of 
Pampas Grasses were in bloom, and rippling 
waterfalls gave an additional charm to this 
picturesque scene. The weight of fruit sup- 





ported by a single branch was remarkable 


and general throughout the whole plantation. 

With me the berries remain on the shrubs for 

the greater part of the winter, therefore in 

this shrub the landscape artist has one of the 

most: effective berried subjects in cultivation. 
_ E. MARKHAM. 








Helianthemum funulatum.—In a_ very 
severe or trying winter the Helianthemums 
are apt to suffer rather badly, and may be 
killed altogether, especially old plants. ‘The 
subject of this note, however, is one of the 
hardiest as well as one of the neatest, while 
its small, grey foliage looks pleasing at any 
time.—N. L: 


The scene was a very lovely 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Nerine 


THIS, without doubt, the finest Nerine that 
has yet been raised, was, when shown by Mr. 
J. Rose, Oxford, before the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, unani- 
mously given a Tirst-class Certificate. It is 
in our opinion even better than the variety 
Hera, also raised by Mr. Rose, and given a 
First-class Certificate on September 25th last. 
The variety Aurora, a flowering spike of 
which we figure to-day, bears deep. pink 
flowers which, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration, are individually very large with 
broad segments. We measured the flower- 


© 


stem and found it was nearly 8 feet long, 
This variety, as also Hera, was 


as shown. 


Aurora. 


either case. The huge size of the flowers— 
Surpassing anything we have seen in these 
plants—is a thing apart. Hera has some- 
what, funnel-shaped flowers, those of the sub- 
ject of our note being distinct and of more 
campanulate form, with stronger reflexing 
tips than the other. It is not in these 
things, however, that their chief greatness 
lies, but rather as pioneers of a new and 
more glorious race of these plants than those 
we know to-day. To many in the past, foot- 
high examples of these Nerines have afforded 
not a little pleasure, and while this will con- 
tinue there is for future generations of 
flower-lovers a pleasure anew in the giants 





; Nerine Aurora. 


raised in 1908, and first flowered in 1912, the 
parents being N. curvifolia crossed with N. 
Bowdeni. 

—— Two Nerines of outstanding merit— 
that named and N. Hera—have been shown 


by Mr. G.. Baker. on behalf of Mr. J. Rose, 
Oxford, before the Royal ~ Horticultural 


Society during recent weeks, each gaining a 
First-class Certificate by a spontaneous and 
unanimous volte. Than this fact there could 
be ho greater tribute to their worth. Great 
in stature—3 feet or more high—they are 
great in other ways—the size of their flowers, 
intense colouring, and the giant umbels of 
blossoms, which are their crowning glory. The 
twain are of similar, though not identical, 
parentage—yiz., N. curvifolia hybrid x N. 
Bowdeni. In leaf character they are as great 
as in other ways, a fine balance of the parts— 
vigour and stature—being remarked. They 
are virtually evergreen. Growing rose-car- 
mine would fairly well describe the Colour in 


i 


we foresee—the descendants of those to which 
we now direct attention. HH). H. JENKINS. 


Double-flowered Fuchsias. 
THESE to-day are nearly as numerous as the 
single forms, the blooms of Some of them be- 
ing of extraordinary size, the corolla made up 
ofa vast number of petals, These huge 
double-flowered varieties are’ admired by 
many, but I prefer the single ones, these, to 
my mind, being far more pleasing and sym- 
metrical. At all events, many of the singles 
are far more free-flowering, and where very 
large specimens are grown the double-flowered 
sorts are but rarely chosen. The double 
flowers are very heavy, and in moving the 
plants the massive blooms are much more 
liable to be shaken off than the lighter single 
ones, and, what is more, being fewer in num- 
ber their loss causes a big blank, 

Of the double-flowered I'uchsias the best 
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are Miss Lucy Finnis (figured on p. 679), Frau 
Hmma Topfer, Ballet Girl, Phenomenal, and 
Champion of the World. A. G. 





Auriculas Growing. 


WILL you kindly give me some hints as to 
the growing of Auriculas? I am so fond of 
these lovely flowers, and at present my seed- 
lings are not attempting to grow. They 
were raised in poor soil, and at first did well, 
but now they are at a standstill, and their 


little rootlets are above the ground. Some 
older plants are now kept in my _ sitting- 


room window-sill, and are growing and are 
strong, healthy plants. Hints as to soil and 
on the treatment of plants indoors and out 
after they have been reared would be grate- 
fully received. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion.—‘‘ LINDENS.”’ 

[Auriculas growing outside or in cold 
frames are at a standstill at this season so 
far as top growth is concerned, and if in 
frames the roots should only receive enough 
water to prevent the soil becoming dust dry. 
Your seedlings with the little rootlets above 
the ground should be top-dressed with a mix- 
ture of three parts yellow fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-mould, with a fair sprinkling of 
crushed oyster shells. A 5-inch potful to 
every bushel of the mixture will be ample. 
If they are in pots they may algo be top- 
dressed if there is sufficient space, first re- 
moving a little Of the top-soil. Where the 
seedlings are strong and well provided with 
roots it would be best to repot them, arrang- 
ing the plants so that the bottom leaves will 
be level. with the rim of the receptacle when 
the operation is completed. 

The plants in your sitting-room are no 
doubt feeling the effects of the warm 
atmosphere, and are growing in consequence, 
but they may not produce such fine flower- 
scapes as those outside or in a cold frame. 
As you are so fond of Auriculas we should 
strongly advise a cold frame; no heat is 
needed, and with a little attention you would 
secure some excellent flowers. The general 
treatment of Auriculas is as follows :— 
During December the plants need plenty of 
air, and to be kept as dry as possible over- 
head, taking care when giving water that 
none gets into the heart or centre of the 
plants. Remove all dead leaves and watch 
for drip from the lights. About February a 
little more water may be given if the 
weather is open, and with the arrival of 
March the flower-spikes will begin to show, 
and in consequence the roots must be kept 
moist. Towards the end of May, and as 
they pass out of bloom, the annual repotting 
should take place, using the soil quoted 
above. Large pots are not needed, and they 
should be of the long thumb type, depth 
being more important than width. Provide 
ample drainage, and cover the potsherds 
with a thin layer of loam fibre. When re- 
potting remove most of the old soil, examine 
the tap root, and if it shows signs of decay 
the diseased portion is cut away and the 
wound dusted over with lime. If the woolly 
aphis is present, methylated spirit and water 
in equal parts will destroy this pest if 
applied with a small brush. Remove any 
offsets that are large enough. Press the soil 
firm and afford water sparingly for a week 
or two. By August they will be well rooted, 
and they will make a certain amount of top 
growth. Plenty of. ventilation is needed, and 
the plants must be kept free of greenfly and 
other pests. Auriculas are propagated by 
offsets and seeds, and as you are interested 
in the latter method we give a few cultural 
details. Seeds are best sown directly they 
are ripe, in pots or pans of sandy soil. Just 
cover the seeds, and then sprinkle the sur- 
face with water; arrange them in a cold 
frame and cover each receptacle with glass 
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or paper until germination takes place: 
When the seedlings are large enough pot 
them off singly or plant them out in the 


partially shaded piece of 
ground. The best Auriculas for growing 
outside are the Queen Alexandra type and 
other yellow varieties. The plants growing 
on the window-sill will thrive better if placed 
outside throughout the year, except during 
very severe weather, when they may be put 
in a shed until the elements are more favour- 
able. J 


garden, choosing : 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Arum Lilies: The advantage of open-air 
treatment.—Anyone who ‘has had experience 
in cultivating Arum Lilies recognises that if 
the plants are kept in the greenhouse year in 
and out growth is inclined to become weak 
and falls an easy prey to green-fly and red 
spider, which attack them under certain con- 
ditions. If, however, during the summer 
they are given_open-air treatment, plunging 
the pots in soil, or standing them in some 
convenient place where they can be attended 
to, when new growth has well commenced, in 
the matter of watering, they will grow into 
robust specimens by autumn, when the time 
comes for removing them under glass. As is 
well known, Arums are water-loving subjects, 
and they sometimes suffer through lack of 
moisture in the summer, which has a_ pre- 
judicial effect on them afterwards. As the 
Spathes appear, weak applications of liquid- 
manure should be given Arums after the 
ordinary waterings, and care should be taken 
not to stand the pots on stages, as “ drip- 
ping *’ from the roof on to the spathes, or, in 
fact, an over-moist atmosphere, will prevent 
the blooms opening.—MIDLANDER. 

Cyclamens of the giant-flowered varteties 
maised in the autumn of last year will now be 
showing bloom, and should be afforded acco- 
modaution in a house where a maximum tem- 
perature of 60 degs. can be maintained with- 
out overheating the pipes, as this and a too 
dry condition of the surroundings will 
assuredly result in an outbreak of thrips— 
the worst of all insect foes the Cyclamen cul- 
tivator has to deal with, as not only the 
foliage but the blooms as well become crippled 
by them. A layer of fine ashes kept moist 
is the best of all materials to stand the pots 
on, and if a large number are grown it is 
best to devote a house to them. This should 
have ventilators near the ground at the front 
as well as the apex, the former opposite the 
pipes, so that the air is tempered somewhat 
before it circulates among the plants. 


Salvia splendens grandiflora.—A number 
of years ago I raised a batch of this fine 
Salvia from seed. Since then it has been 
propagated from cuttings. While during the 
present time the display is very fine and the 
plants are very free, I confess that I cannot 
how see much difference between this variety 
and the old form, 8S. splendens, which I 2Tew 
years ago. Perhaps one grows more critical. 
On the other hand, perhaps under certain 
conditions Salvias, like other Plants, may 
revert to what they came from. Be that as 
it may, while the display continues to be such 





as it is there is no legitimate cause for worry. 


=-W. MoG. 

Helxine Solieroli (Crecper).—Gardenerg are 
so accustomed to grow this in the greenhouse, 
and nowhere else, that it comes ais a surprise 
to many to be told that the plant is nearly, if 
not quite, hardy in the open. Indeed, in 
some places it is quite hardy, and has been 
so grown for some years, suffering only in the 
discolouration of leaf during winter in the 
more exposed positions, but soon recovering 
when the winter has passed. Hence, while it 
isa good plant indoors, iit well deserves a trial 
in the open air in a position well exposed to 
light and air. 
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FRUIT. 


The Failure of the Fruit Crop. 


I HAVE read with great interest the ex- 
periences of Mr, Hickie (GARDENING, Novem- 
ber 15th) concerning the failure of the fruif 
crop in that district of Ireland in- which his 
garden is situated. It is, indeed, possible to 
extract a- smi] amount of consolation from 
the reading of his notes, for one learns that 
the failure has been more or less general, 
although I have been told there has 
plenty of fruit in England south of the Trent. 

In these gardens, since I first took charge, 
twenty-five years ago, there have been until 
this year regular and very heavy crops of 
fruit. Peaches, Plums, Pears, Cherries, and 
Apples are extensively grown, and most of the 
varieties of each are choice ones. The 
climate is generally mild, and although there 
is always the risk of damage from untoward 
frosts in late spring, these have been fairly 
well circumvented by the use of nets and of 
other protective material. 

In the early part of this year the outlook 
was sufficiently encouraging. Wood had 
ripened well. There was a fine display of 
buds, which developed an equally fine dis- 
play of blossom. A free set. followed upon a 
favourable season, and the embryo fruits 
began to be protected by the foliage. Every- 
one thought that danger was over, and that 
a bounteous crop was assured. On the night 
of May 9th one of the storms which sweep so 
suddenly and so wildly up the Solway Firth 
utterly ruined the season’s prospects so far 
as fruit was concerned—that is, of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, and Cherries—for 
there was a satisfactory erop of bush and 
small fruits. The thermometer fell in a 
marked way, yet it did not approximate to 
the freezing point. The storm, however, was 
accompanied by a blistering wind. from the 
south-east, Which blackened not only the 
fruit trees but also spoiled the ‘Thorns, 
Beeches, and Chestnuts. These were gaunt 
and bare until June was well advanced, when 
they again pushed into fresh leaf. 

The effect of this wind upon fruit trees in 
the garden was not at first thought to be 
deadly. It was seen at once, of course, 
that they had suffered, and suffered severely, 
but it appeared that the damage had been 
confined entirely to the foliage, and more 
particularly to those leaves which were not 
fully developed. For a time it appeared that 
the crops would be at least of moderate 
dimensions. A heavy rain on the 20th of the 
month, followed by a brisk southerly wind, 
revealed that the hopes of a crop were vain. 
A young tree of Pear Louise Bonne of 
Jersey was found to have dropped fruit and 
foliage alike. In an hour or two Doyenné 
du Comice, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
and Winter Nelis had followed suit. Within 
two days all the fruit on the walls had 
dropped; in the case of two trees of Royal 
George Peach the leaves atso. Apple trees 
in the open, like the forest trees outside the 
garden, were skeletons. The ruin was com- 
plete. One tree only upon the extensive 
Walls retained its erop. This was Peach 
Dymond, which matured a heavy crop’ of 
good-sized, well-coloured, but flavourless fruit. 
Its immunity is ascribed to the fact that the 
tree is protected from tthe direction in which 
the storm came by a Holly on the one side 
and by a large clump of Bamboo on the other. 
But for practical purposes the fruit might as 
well have suffered the fate of the rest. There 
is not an Apple or a Pear in the fruit room. 

So ends a disastrous season so far as ‘these 
gardens are concerned, and I fear we have 
not seen the end of it. Pruning some Appie 
trees the dther day, I found large quantities 
of wood which had apparently succumbed to 
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the blast. Growths, being secondary, are 
feeble, and there is a depressing lack of 
plumpness about the fruit buds. On the 
walls the leaves yet hang, and it is at present 
impossible to say what may be revealed when 
they fall. -The outlook is none too bright, 
and I fear that 1921 may haye to suffer for 
the vagaries of its predecessor. 
W. McGuFFroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





Pruning Peach Tree in Cool House. 


WILL you be so kind as to inform me how to 
prune a Peach tree in a cool house?- It ap- 
pears to be about twelve or fourteen years 
old, and has been very much neglected. 
During the two summers it has been in my 
possession it has borne very well, and some 
of the fruit has been of a very fair size ; but 
the tree appears to be in rather an unhealthy 
staite, and the leaves are covered with a 
black dust, as- were some of ithe Peaches. 
What appears to be the main stem of the 
tree has been allowed to grow over to one 
side. Would it do the tree any harm to eut 
off (this main stem and allow a good, healthy 
one to take ils place? I enclose a few leaves 
showing: the black dust. The wood of the 
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tree was also covered with a flat scaly bug, — 


which could be scraped off with the nail; 
but this was worse in the spring, and it is 
not so evident late in the Season. The tree 


‘was kept syringed regularly before the fruit 


ripened. Can you recommend a good thing 
to wash it with?—Searievp. 


[According to sketch sent, it is highly de- 
sirable that the long bramch on the right- 
hand side of the tree should be cut back to a 
point where a branch shown in sketeh issues 
from iit. Cut with a sharp saw, pare the 
wound smooth, and paint it with knotting or 
with white or lJead-coloured paint, to ex- 
clude moisture and prevent decay. The re- 
maining branches can then, after pruning 
and cleaning the tree, be rearranged and 
made to take as far as circumstances permit 
the form of a fan, or, in other words, train 
them out so that an even ‘distribution of 
main and subsidiary bramches is secured on 
either side of the tree. Keep to this arrange- 
ment in future, and do not allow another 
branch to form like the one we advise being 
dispensed with. With regard to ] 

PRUNING, the Peach bears fruit principally 
on the young wood made during the previous 
season ; consequently, as much of this which 
is not of too strong a nature, well ripened 
and studded with fruit-buds, must be selected 


to furnish the tree in all parts when tied to - 


the trellis at a distance of 4 inches to 5 inches 
apart. Unless of undue length, these pieces 
of wood or young growths may be left full 
length. If necessary tto shorten them, cut 
back to where there is a wood-bud, other- 
wise the shoot will die back. All other young 
growths should be cut clean out, using a 


keen-edged knife for the purpose, so that 


clean cuts may be made. This may appear 


somewhat perplexing unless you are ac- 
quainted with fruit-tree pruning. EH not, we 


strongly advise you to secure the services of 
a practical man, and get him to do what is 
hecessary. The accumulation of black on 
ithe leaves is due to the presence of the insect 
you mention, which is brown seale. As much 
of this as possible should be removed with 


the aid of a stubby sash tool or paint brush, S| 


but care must be taken not to injure the buds 
on the young wood when doing so. Use soapy 
water while performing this preliminary 
cleaning, dissolving about 2 ozs. of soft soap 
laa gallon of hot water. Afterwards dress 
the whole of ‘the tree with Gishurst Com- 
yound. One box. will probably be sufficient 
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for your requirements. This can be obtained — 
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of any seedsman. On the lid are printed 
directions for use, and abide strictly by 
them. | 





Watering Fruit Trees in Autumn. 


Iv there is one point on whieh growers agree 
more than on another iit is on the importance 
of the thorough ripening of the wood in 
autumn. It'is a good omen to see the leaves 
ehange toa rich golden colour and drop -off 
naturally, leaving plump buds behind. Dry- 
ing off or forcing to rest from lack of mois- 
ture is a dangerous proceeding, and many a 
crop of fruit is thus wrecked, even while yet 
in its embryo state. The roots of fruit trees 
are hever wholly at rest. Let anyone take 
the trouble to examine fruit-tree borders 
either under glass or in the open, in the 
months of August and~September, when all 
the roots have been actively draining them 
of moisture, and when they have been sub- 
jected to the still larger drain by eviaipora- 


tion ; the work of watering must have been 


more attentively carnied out than I have 
senerally found it to be, if a thorough good 
deluging would not prove more conducive to 
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active than when the blossom is expanding in 
spring. Therefore, to curtail their supply of 
root moisture is certain to throw the whole 
constitution of the tree out of gear. Let any- 
one take the trouble to examine a Gooseberry 
or Currant bush at this time, and note how 
the fruit buds swell up. But although the 
autumn rains are filling the buds, ready for 
the first breath of spring to awaken them 
into action, there is no fear of their antici- 
pating that season unless they have been 
arrested in growth through lack of moisture. 
Those who have fruit-tree borders would not 
think of keeping them on the “dry side” 
when the crop was swelling; and yet next 
year’s crop is equally dependent on a supply 
of root moisture now, even though there are 
no visible signs of activity. fhe 





Pear Buerre Diel. 


THOUGH a large and handsome-looking Pear, 
this is not good in all seasons alike. In 
some seasons the flesh is coarse and. gritty, 
and only fit for stewing, whille in others it is 
buttery, melting, and of a delicious flavour. 
In a warm season the fruits come under the 





Pear Beurre Diel. 


“the proper ripening of the wood and plump- 
ing up of the buds than any amount of drying 
off. If there be green or immature wood in 
any case, I have generally found it-in trees 
that have been checked by drought from per- 


fecting their growth until late in the 
season, when the moisture from autumn 


rains has started them afresh, clearly in- 
dicating that growth wags only arrested, but 
not completed. 

If amateurs would only consider that fruit- 
trees under glass are solely dependent on the 
supplies of moisture given them by means of 
the hose or the watering-pot, and that the 
keeping of their trees on what is called the 
“dry side’? is dangerous at any time, we 
should have fewer complaints of Peach buds 
falling off and the buds of Vines refusing to 
break regularly, these things only occurring 
when the rains are intercepted by a glass 
roof, and where no means are taken to supply 
the deficiency of moisture. This is the time 
when the roots of fruit-trees are. in active 
search of food to fill up the fruit buds for 
another year. Do not, therefore, imagine 
that, because the old leaves are putting on 
their autumnal tints, the roots are dormant; 
for on examination they will be found more 


latter category. It is to be regretted that it 
is not a more trustworthy variety, as, in 
addition to the fruits being large and of 
handsome appearance, the tree has a hardy 
and vigorous constitution, and always crops 
well. It does well as an espalier, also in 
some seasons as a standard, but it is only in 
warm distriets that it may be grown success- 
fully without the aid of a wall. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight on Apple trees. — My 
garden is much infected by American blight. 
Itis suggested by Ministry of Agriculture that 
Apples grafted on Majetin stock (English) 
and Northern Spy stock (American) are im- 
mune. Are these stocks used by English 
nurserymen, and if so can you name one? If 
this plan is not practicable, can you advise 
as to choice of -trees and treatment of 
diseased trees? -I have uprooted an old 
standard badly infected, and cut back 
another for grafting, and am treating a 
lighter’ case with solution of soft-soap 
applied by scrubbing.—G. S. Pasrwenrr. 





[We have no knowledge of any of our 
nurserymen using the Majetin (Winter 
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Majetin)—really a Norfolk Apple—as a stock, 
though it is said that Apples growing on this 
stock are immune from the American blight. 
Apples grafted on Northern Spy are also said 
to be immune, but so far as we are aware 
nurserymen do not use this as a stock. 
American blight is one of the worst pests of 
the Apple, and as the leaves are down remove 
all loose bark on stems and branches, and 
apply a mixture known and sold as Woburn 
wash, taking the greatest care to work it into 
every part where the insects have bred and 
have caused wounds «and protuberances to 
appear and form on the bark. The soil, too, 
beneath the trees should be removed down to 
the roots, and then sprmy the trees 
thoroughly. This wash contains caustic soda 
in addition to paraffin émulsion, and it can be 
purchased ready for dilution from any 
dealer in horticultural insecticides, ete. Next 
season be on the alert, and should stray 
insects appear, which is not unlikely, destroy 
them by brushing them either with methy- 
lated spirit or undiluted paraffin. It is only 
by the exercise of perseverance and the 
application of the remedies mentioned that 
you can hope to clean the trees. A friend of 
ours has found neat’s foot oil a good remedy. 
This, being ‘thick, should be warmed and 
applied with a brush, and will smother -the 
insects. In conclusion, we would advise that 
all badly-infested trees, more especially if 
they are large, as yours seem to be, should be 
grubbed up and put on the fire.] 

Apple Blenheim Orange.—I doubt if there 
is yet any variety that surpasses or even 
equals this old and well-known kind fer 
general utility, and were I confined to one 
Apple only I should choose this without any 
hesitation. It is in season a long time—from 
October till February (if kept in a good place). 
It is as good for cooking as for dessert, need- 
ing no additional sugar like so many of the 
professedly cooking varieties (well described 
by someone as giant Crabs), and when onee 
established it is a regular and good cropper. 
True, it is rather slow in coming into bearing, 
and, for the first few years after planting, 
will have searcely any fruit. 
well grown as a bush or as a standard, and 
in the latter form will make a handsome tree 
and attain a large size and bear fruit of a 
large size too. I find it rather more suscepti- 
ble to attacks of the codlin moth than some, 
but this is a pest that can be kept under by 
persistence in spraying and other: preventive 
measures. Although it has not quite the fine 
flavour of a Ribston or a Cox’s, yet if eaten 
when just ripe, when it is crisp and juicy, one 
need not wish for anything nicer.—N. L. 

Dessert Gooseberries.—During the present 
planting season those who intend renewing or 
planting Gooseberry bushes ought to make 
provision for at least a few of the dessert 
varieties, or it might be more correct to say 
for such varieties as are more favoured for 
that purpose than others. By almost common 
consent green Gooseberries are those most 
highly appreciated, and there are some very 
sweet and well-flayoured sorts. Among those 
Imay be mentioned Langley Green (perhaps 
the best of all the green Gooseberries), Gretna 





Green, Glenton Green, Hedgehog, Green 
Gascoigne, Green Walnut, and Rosebery. 


Those whose choice inclines to yellow Goose- 
berries will be satisfied with Early Sulphur, 
Golden Lion, and yellow Champagne. <A good, 
if old, trio of red Gooseberries can be reecom- 
mended in [ronmonger, Warrington, and Red 
Champagne, while the less-favoured white 
varieties. might include Whitesmith, White 
Champagne, and Bright Venus. No one who 
appreciates quality before size will think, of 
course, about planting the large Laneashire 
Gooseberries which are, no doubt, very well 
in their way, but they are thick-skinned, diffi- 
cult to ripen at times, and altogether inferior 
for table to those above mentioned.—A 
ScOTTISH GARDENER. 
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FERNS. 
Cool-house Ferns. 
PTrERIS SERRULATA and its varieties are 


among the best that the amateur can grow in 
a cool greenhouse. They can be kept in good 
condition for several years without change of 
soil if well supplied with moisture at the 
roots and given some weak liquid-manure oe- 
casionally during the growing time. They 
ean be easily divided without causing a check, 
and can be cut up into pieces for small pots 
where these are in demand for jardinieres 
and vases in the dwelling. - This Fern can be 
made useful for room decoration, but it is 
not suitable for a continued residence in the 
house. 

PYrERIS TREMULA is a very useful Fern be- 
loved of market growers, and those who care 
for eoloured-leaved plants should grow PL. 
cretica albo-lineata, which has pleasing varie- 
gation and is of an enduring nature, and the 
same may be said of Pteris argyrea. 

PLATYLOMA ROTUNDIFOLIA is a charming 
species, but it has never been much grown by 
amateurs, and has not found much fayour 
with Fern growers generally. It is of re- 
markably neat, compact habit, the dark green 
fronds spreading over the soil. Care should 
be taken not to overpot it, and it needs per- 
fect drainage and a little peat in the compost. 

CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM is new pretty well 
known, and has in recent years been taken up 
by those who grow for profit. No Fern 
possesses greater richness of verdure and has 
the ability in an unusual degree of resisting 
a low temperature and draughts of cold air. 
It is very useful in 44-inch and 6-inch pots for 
room decoration, and has the power of en- 
during the vitiated atmosphere of a living- 
room without losing its freshness. It is very 
free of growth and can quickly be grown on 
into 8-inch pots, these larger specimens being 
well adapted for corridors, entrance halls, 
and places where the temperature is some- 
times very low. As a fact, this Japanese 
Holly Fern, as-it has been aptly named, is 
hardy in the warmer districts of the British 
Isles. Here in Surrey I have had it in the 
open, and with the crowns protected by 
leaves it will come through all but the hard- 
est winters. It is easily raised from spores, 
and when it has been grown in the greenhouse 
some years young plants are sure to appear. 

NEPHRODIUM MOLLE is another Fern which 
is bound to reproduce itself in a natural way. 
It is not one of the handsomest of cool-house 
Ferns, but is certainly, on account of its very 
free growth and enduring nature, very useful. 
The same may be said of 

PTERIS ARGUTA, Which I do not think has 
ever been much grown in this country, but 
which, in my time, was popular in France on 
account of its rapidity of growth and the ease 
with which it can be increased from spores. 
It is one of the best things that can be used 


for planting out in a cool house with 
Camellias and other cool-house plants. It is 


also good for room decoration, for it is de- 
cidedly ornamental and will stand for a long 
time in a living-room without suffering. 
ADIANTUM PUBESCENS is a handsome kind 
with deep green fronds. It is a strong grower 
and needs more head-room than most e@ool- 
house Ferns, and some peat in the compost. 
NIPHOBOLUS LINGUA is very distinct. The 
fronds, of medium size, are entire and very 
green. Although it has been many years in 
cultivation it has never become a popular 
kind, but for the sake of variety it is well 
worth growing. It requires very free drain- 
age and a compost of equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat, with some small pieces 
of ecrocks. The pots should be filled quite to 
the rims with the centre a little elevated. In 
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this way the roots will travel freely and the 
deep green fronds will be vigorous. In any 
other way this Fern is apt to come into an 
unhappy condition. 


PHLEBODIUM AUREUM is rather attractive 
by reason of its numerous brightly-coloured 
spore-cases, and has a good appearance in a 
basket. Too much praise can hardly be given 
to 

ASPLENIUM BULBIFERUM AND A. FLACCIDUM, 
which are ornamental and endowed with quite 
exceptional powers of resistance. They are 
among the very best things that can be grown 
in rooms, where they will remain in good 
health indefinitely if well cared for. 

WoopWARDIA RADICANS has long enjoyed a 
deserved popularity as a basket Fern. No 
other Fern that I am acquainted with can 
rival it for this purpose. 

CHEILANTHES ELEGANS is aptly named, for 
it is an elegant-growing Tern, but not very 
robust of growth. It needs thorough drain- 
age, light soil with some peat in it, a liberal 
addition of white sand, and very careful 
watering. It is well worth the care it needs. 
The Gleichenias are among the aristocrats of 
the Fern tribe. They have a very different 
appearance from Ferns generally, but I do 
not advise the inexperienced to take up their 
culture, for, to use a gardening phrase, ‘* they 
want a bit of doing.’”’ They are fine things 
when well done, and there is no reason why 
the man who in a general way has been suc- 
cessful with Ferns should not go in for them. 
A good specimen in an 8-inch pot may be re- 
garded as a triumphant bit of culture and will 
do the grower a lot of credit. 

J. CORNHILL. 


ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum grande. 


THis is undoubtedly one of the finest and 
largest-flowered Odontoglossums in cultiva- 
tion, but to secure the best results a little 
different treatment from that given to O. 
crispum is necessary. For the benefit of 
“Cc. B.”’ and others, I will give a few details 
coucerning its culture as practised by myself. 

It was discovered by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner 


in 1889 in dark ravines near the city of 
Guatemala, and, ~ according to  Veitch’s 
Manual of Orchids, where the ordinary 


range of temperature is between 60 degs. and 
70 degs. Fahr., and where it has plenty of 
moisture and constant shade. In this coun- 
try we find that dense shade must be avoided, 
aud that the plants can be kept tolerably diry 
at ‘the base when growth is finished. It 
flowered for the first time in the collection of 
the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey in 
1841.. There is little variation in O. grande, 
but a few dilifer from tthe type, and one or 
two have been given varietal names. 

This Odontoglossum usually flowers during 
the autumn, and any repotting is done when 
the new growth is a few inches high, or 
directly roots appear at the base. Fairly 
deep pans are suitable receptacles, and they 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 

with drainage material. The rootiig medium 
should consist of Osmunda fibre cut up in 
pieces and a sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and crushed crocks. The mixture is 
pressed fairly firm, and not raised_above the 
rim of the pan. 

When a plant is disturbed, the back pseudo- 
bulbs behind the lead or growing point should 
be reduced to three, and several growths may 
be placed in one pan to make a neat and com- 
pact specimen. O. grande is often referred 
to as a cool-house species. For six months 


of the year the cool-house may be suitable, 
but I prefer to grow the plants at the cool 
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end of the Cattleya division, or where the 
night temperature does not fall below 55 degs. 
F. throughout the year. There they will re- 
ceive more light, the atmosphere is less moist, 
and the pseudo-bulbs will ripen better than 
they would in the cool, moist surroundings 
ofthe Odontoglossum-house. After repotting, 
water must be afforded gparingly for a few 
weeks until root action is evident, but when 
the new pseudo-bulb is formed the supply can 
be increased with advantage. Keep the plants 
well up to the light, and when the pseudo- 
bulbs are fully developed only sufficient mois- 
ture is needed to maintain them in a plum)) 
and rigid condition. A few other species, 
such-as O. Insleayi and O. Schiieperianum, 
require the same treatement as O. grande. 
W. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cypripedium insigne Sanderz.—At this 
season one of the finest Cypripediums in 
flower is the variety of C. insigne known as 
Sandere. The flowers are clear yellow ex- 
eeptiug the dorsal sepal, which has a wide 
margin of pure white. It is grown by the 
thousand, and is quite easy to cultivate, 
Nearly the whole of the stock in this country 
can be traced to the plant which appeared 
with Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, in 1888. 
This plant. was divided into two, the late 
~Baron Schroeder buying one for seventy 
guineas. As time went on the plants were 
further divided. Some growers, including the 
writer, fertilised the flowers with their own 
pollen, the resultant seedlings being Sanderze, 
and so the plants became distributed till now 
great numbers of this beautiful Cypripedium 
can be seen in the rudest health. It is un- 
doubtedly the best of the yellow forms of the 
old C. insigne. C insigne Harefield Hall is 
i splendid variety belonging to the spotted 
section. ‘Che flowers are large and of fine 
substance, the dorsal sepal heavily spotted 
with chocolate and broadly margined with 
pure white. It possesses a good constitution, 
and should be in every collection. Wyen 
where Orchids are not made a speciality they 
deserve a place in the greenhouse on account 
of their flowering during the winter and for 
the time the blooms remain in beauty. They 
are two of the best forms of C. insigne in 
oper. fairly cheap, and easy to grow.— 


Saccolabium bellinum.—Although there are 
several species of Saccolabium in cultivation, 
the above is undoubtedly the handsomest of 
the genus. It was diseovered by Boxall in 
1875. The scapes are short, fairly stout, and 


bear a cluster of attractive flowers, The sepals © 


and petals are yellow, blotched with blackish- 
purple, while the spreading lip is whitish, 
spotted with purple. SS. bellinum belongs 
to a set_of plants which are well adapted for 
growing in small teak-wood baskets or pans, 
to which are attached wire handles, whereby 
they are suspended from the rafters of the 
warm house. In such a position they occupy 
little space, and their flowers are also shown 
off to advantage. This type of Orchid does 
not possess any pseudo-bulbs ; therefore, the 
plants ought never to be really dry at the 
root, although a much Jess quantity will suf- 
fice during the winter, when the plants are 
not so active. <Any fresh soil is given 
about Mareh, and this is generally an annual 
operation. The compost should consist. of 
clean, living Sphagnum. Moss and a little 
fibrous peat, with a few nodules of charcoal 
jniterspersed. Press it fairly firm about the 
base, and for a few weeks water moderately. 
A moist dtmosphere is essential, and shade 
will be necessary from all strong sunlight. 
Weak plants, with little or no roots, must not 
be permitted to produce a flower-spike, or the 
plants will suffer considerably, and in some 
justances hever recover.—B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





Ornamenting Garden Steps. 


Some thought is necessary when selecting 
plants for the garnishing of steps and their 
encasements, which are usually low walls a 
few inches above the actual steps, framing 
them, as it were, and thereby softening down 
the sharp corners. We often meet with such 
ways of convenience which have been planted 
with absolutely unsuitable material, such as 
the Rock Spray (Cotoneaster horizontalis), 
which in a very short time will, if let alone, 
obscure the steps altogether. 

The illustration depicts a flight of steps set 


gest broad lines of the Great Rockfoil (Mega- 
sea). This plant and its various forms look 
remarkably well the whole year through, the 
large, bold, evergreen leaves in autumn de- 
veloping charming tints of coppery-crimson, 
and in spring the plants produce immense 
heads of crimson or pink flowers. The 
plants do not encroach unduly, and, once 
planted, may be left to look after themseives 
for years. The large and noble leaves of 
these plants, used in this way, are always 
attractive. 


stones a long list of smaller and suitable 
plants is available, but the above should be 
used for bold effects. H. MARKHAM. 





Among the Hardy Flowers. 


LIFTING GLADIOLI.—Some of my amateur 
friends are, I find, somewhat careless regard- 
ing lifting their Gladioli before the winter, 
but it is not yet too late. In few places is it 
safe to leave them in the ground all winter, 
and there is little gain in doing so, even in 
places where they stand the winter well. 
They are all the better for a complete rest, 
and if carefully stored in paper bags or in 
dry sand beyond the reach of frost, but not 
in too hot a place, they are much more con- 
venient to deal with in spring than if left in 
the ground. They can then be planted in suit- 





in natural and reposeful surroundings, the 
partially clothed columus at the top being 
quite in keeping. To me the steps strike a 
jarring note, their hard, straight lines and 
sharp corners not being in keeping with the 
surroundings. The effect would have been 
far better and quite as enduring had the steps 
themselves been composed of blocks of stone, 
after the manner of those used in the wind- 
ing pathway, and greater facilities would 
have then presented themselves for garnish- 
ing. The partially clothed walls and columns 
show that care was used in planting, as a 
wall, like a rock, should show itself occasion- 
ally, especially when it is a wall of good mate- 
rial and design. The flagged pathway and 
the overflowing borders of flowering plants 
are effective and well conceived. 

Yor the furnishing of the steps I would sug- 


In a South Hastern Counties garden. 


Tne Arpini Forest Flearn (H. carnea) is 
also very suitable for this purpose, trailing 
across the encasing walls and softening but 
never entirely obscuring the stonework. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM may also be used, its de- 
licious fragrance and colour when in bloom 
being most enjoyable. 

POLYGALA CHAMASBUXUS 
pretty littl evergreen shrub of 
growth, and rarely out of flower. 

FRENCH LAVENDER (Santolina incana) gives 
a charming silvery-grey effect all the season 
through, but should be cut down at intervals. 

LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM I have seen used 
in this way on sandy soils, a yard wide or 
more on each side of the steps, becoming, 
during spring and summer, a dense carpet of 
Gentian-blue. 

For crevices and crannies between stepping- 


PURPUREA IS a 
limited 


able conditions with well-rotted manure at 
hand and with a dash of sand about the corms. 
This lifting is also useful for propagating. 
Where there are two corms instead of the one 
originally planted these can be separated from 
each other. The spawn at the base may 
also be removed and put into little nursery 
beds in-spring to grow on if desired, slow as 
this method of increase is. 

CUTTING UP GLADIOLI coRMS.—In spring 
the corms of Gladioli may be cut up like 
Potatoes, and this is an excellent method of 
increasing named or specially good unnamed 
varieties. I haye cut them and planted them 
the same day, but I prefer to cut them up a 
week or two before planting and put them 
into drained boxes under glass in a cool green- 
house with some leaf-soil or cocoa-fibre about 
them, keeping the soil a little damp. They 
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will emit roots and should be planted without 
breaking off these roots. I do not approve of 
cutting a corm into too many pieces if flowers 
are avanted from these the same year Hach 
piece should have a good eye visible, and for 
a moderately-sized corm cutting in two is 
generally as much as I care to practice. This 
is a much quicker method of obtaining an in- 
creased number of flowering Gladioli than 
raising from spawn. 

PoMPONE CHRYSANTHEMUM ANASTASIA.—In 
some ways the little early-flowering Pompon 
Chrysanthemums are exceedingly valuable, 
although the grand Japanese ones haye ap- 
parently ousted them. I have grown a little 
Pompon given me by a friend, and I am ap- 
preciating its usefulness at a time when the 
‘‘ Japs’’ have been destroyeyd by the weather. 
This small-flowered variety, with blooms like 
big rounded buttons, is called Anastasia, and 
is of a kind of plum-red. It is also very 
hardy and does not need to be propagated 
every year. 1 like it for cutting, formal- 
looking as the blooms are, as we have few 
flowers left in the open garden which we can 
cull in earliest November, although Anastasia 
has been in bloom for a long time. 

ASTER ALPINUS AND THE SLUGS.—What 
troublesome things these slugs are in many 
ways! I have found that they are very 
troublesome to the alpine Starwort in the 
late autumn and early winter months if the 
later are mild. Then these voracious enemies 
sally forth and crop the crowns of these 
plants so closely that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for them to recover in spring. I find 
it is a good thing to top-dress these crowns 
with some soil and to put a little soot among 
the top-dressing. Even if the slugs crop to 
the level of this top-dressing the crowns are 
partially covered by the earth and start better 
in the spring than if left uncovered, and more 
closely cropped in consequence. 

PLUMBAGO LARPENT.—This does best on 
warm, sunny rockwork, where in autumn we 
have its lovely blue flowers and the many- 
tinted leaves of, the most fascinating and de- 
lightful hues. I wonder that it is not more 
grown now. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


Selection of the Best Sweet Peas. 
Tu Floral Committee of the National Sweet 
Pea Society gives the following varieties 2s 
an up-to-date selection. The asterisk indi- 
cates the variety which the Floral Committee 
considers the best- in each of the colour 
classes. Two asterisks indicate a variety of 
special value for cultivation under glass. 

Bieolor (light).—*Dora (A.M., 1915), Mrs. 
Cuthbertson and Sparker. 

Bicolor (dark).—*Adelaide and Marks Tey 

Blue (light)—Margaret Fife (A.M. 1915), 
*Mus. Tom Jones and Princess Mary. 

Blue (dark).—*Commander Godsall, Jack 
Cornwell, V.C., and Lord Nelson Spencer. 

Blush (pink).—Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes 
(A.M., 1905) and **Valentine. 

B fet (lilac). —Agricola and *Hlegance. 

Carmine.—*John Ingman (I.C.C., 1904). 

Cerise (pale).—**Doris, Hope, and Mrs. 
G. W. Bishop. 

Cerise . (deep).—Brilliant, Fiery Cross 
(Silver Medal, 1915), and *Royal Salute. 

Cerise (scarlet).—Alex Matleolni and 
**Royal Seot. 

Cream, Buff, and Ivory.—Crez 
**Melton’s Cream and Ivorine. 

Cream Pink (pale).—*Mrs. <A. 
and Giant Attraction. 

Cream Pink (deep).—Hdith Caveil, Market 
Pink, and **Picture. 

Crimson.—*Charity and Sunproof Crimson. 

Fancy.—Prince George and **Magic. 

Flushed.—Mrs. J. Balmer (rose on cream 
ground), *Mrs. J. T. Wakefield and Selina 
(deep rose on cream ground). 


im (Dobbie’s), 


Hiteheock 
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Lavender.—Austin Frederick, Gladys, and 
eR. F, Felton (A.M., 1912; S.M., 1913 

Lavender  (pale).—**Victory (Bolton's), 
(A.M., 1915), Lavender (King’s), and Lavender 
(Unwin’s). 

Lilac.-—Dorothy, 
Helio. 

Marbled and Watered.—*Birdbrook, Helen 
Pierce Spencer, and May Campbell (A.M., 
1911). 

Maroon (red).—Hawlmark Maroon, Maroon 
(Dobbie’s), and *Splendour. 


Italia, and **Mascott's 


Maroon (dark).—King AMavuset and 
*Warrioy. 
Mauve.—**King Mauve, Lady Eveline, and 


Queen of Norway. 

Orange.—Golden Glory, Orange 
and **Tangerine. 

Orange (pink).—**Edrom Beauty, John 
Porter, and King Alfred. 

Orange (scarlet).—May Unwin, **The Presi- 
dent, and Thos. Stevenson (F.C.C., 1911). 

Picotee Edged (cream ground).—Cherub, 
*Jean Ireland (F.C.C., 1915), and Mrs. GC. W. 
Breadmore. 

Picotee Edged (white ground).—*Annie 
Ireland and Elsie Herbert (A.M., 1906). 

Pink {pale).—**Daisy Bud, Hlfrida Pearson, 
and Mavis. 

Pink (deep).—**Hawlmark Pink, Hebe, aud 
Pink (Unwin’s) 

Purple.—Le Mahdi, *Royai Purple (A.M., 
1914), and Royalty. 

Rose.—Old Nose, *Rosabelle and Verdun. 

Salmon.—**B arbara (F.C.C., 1911), Liberty, 
and Melba, 

Salmon (pink).—**Lady Miller (A.M. , 1912): 
and Surprise. 

Scarlet.—**Hawlmark Scarlet, 
Searlet, and Searlet (Dobbie’s). 

Striped and Flaked.—Loyalty, 
*Senator Spencer. 

White.—**Edna May Improved, King White 
(A.M., 1912), and Nora Unwin. 


(Dobbie’s), 





Mascott’s 


Phytlis, and 


White (tinted).—These are dark-seeded 
varieties.—*Constance Hinton and Miss 
Burnie. 





Single Violet La France. 
Viotets, like Lilies of the Valley, are so 
popular and greatly appreciated that they are 
ever welcome, no matter what the time of 
year may be. It is, however, generally in the 
autumn, winter, and early spring months that 
the greatest demand exists for their delight- 
fully fragrant blossoms, and, with a proper 
selection of varieties, the meeting of such 
demand. does not present avy such difficulties 
4s were at one time the case, and under good 
management an abundance of Violets can now 
be had at either of the seasons named. 
Vor the autumn and spring supply there 
is, in my opinion, no variety to equal the 
one under notice, and I have not arrived 
at this conclusion from having given it one 
or two seasons’ trial only, but after an ex- 
perience extending over a period of some 
seven or eight years. During that time if has 
never failed me, and I have some time since 
discarded all other single varieties in favour 
of La France, so highly do I value it. Its 
flowers are very jarge, some IT have measured 
quite recently being from 1} inches to 13 inches 
in diameter; the stalks are of great length 
and strength, the colour is a bluish-violet, 
and the petals are so beautifully rounded that 
a fully-expanded flower is, in appearance, 
more like a Viola, and they emit a delicious 
perfume, For spray and bouquet making 
they are invaluable, and, being produced as 
the flowers are in the same profusion as one 
is accustomed to see them ordinarily in spring, 
there are always ample supplies for the filling 
of bowls, etc. The number of plants propa- 


gated each season admits of some hundreds 
being lifted and planted in a pit for winter 
flowering, besides leaving a great number to 
bloom where they are grown during the sum- 
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mer months, which is a semi-shaded piece of 
syround consisting of a heavy loam. ‘This is 
always well manured prior to planting, and 
here have the plants been grown for several! 
years past, and that without signs of de- 
terioration of stock or of the soil becoming 
Violet-sick. Such routine matters as water- 
ing, hoeing, and feeding with liquid-manure 
have, as a matter of course, due attention, 
but beyond this there is nothing ‘‘ special ”’ 
in their cultivation. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Iris reticulata, ull you 
kindly tell me how to treat In reticulata? 
I understand that the bulbs ought to be taken 
up occasionally and washed) with a disin- 
fectant to prevent disease, but I cannot re- 
member the solution used. I have a large 





umber of bulbs, which have been in the same 


place for eight years. A few are oe 
wfected with a black spot.—D. P. T, 


[So long as the bulbs wemain healthy you 
should let them alone, and in any case you 
could not with impunity disturb them now. 
Another season, seeing they have occupied 
their present position for some years, your 
better plan would be to lift them. at the end 
of June, rid the bulbs of any decaying mat- 
ter, and give them a month’s rest, replanting 
in a fresh position- Do not expose the bulbs 
to the sun during their resting period. Be- 
fore replanting them you might immerse the 
bulbs for a short period in an emulsified solu- 
tion of soft soap and sulphur. It would be 
advisable, too, when you have divested the 
bulbs of their old coats, 10 examine them 
carefully for disease, destroying by burning 
any that are affected.] - 


Hardy plants for autumn.—I should like a 
full list of herbaceous plants for flowering in 
“utumn.—SoMERSkr. 


[|Your request for a full list of herbaceous 
plants for autumn only is in itself a rather 
large order, and may not- meet any special 
need. You may, however, select at will from 
such genera as Aster (Michaelmas Daisy), 
Helenium, Kniphofia, Sunflower, and Rud- 
beckia, which are the larger and more im- 
portant, or if you wish for a selection of 
plants for a border covering any given time 
we will give you-some on your sending size 
of border and the period you hatve in mind. ] 


Bulbs on slope.—I have a_ slope above 


the house, where, on account of the poor 


soil, the bulbs deteriorate very quickly. Is 
any manure of use in autumn?—SoMERser, 
[Without knowledge of the bulbs referred 
to, the character of the soil, or the angle of 
the slope, we are not in a position to say 
whether manure would be of service. If the 
bulbs are Narcissi, in all probability the de- 
terioration is brought about by extreme dry- 


ness, and, if go, manure would not be of — 


much service. Autumn, however, is a good 
time for such applications, as that is the 
advent of new root-fibre formation, and the 
ensuing growth would be strengthened 
thereby.] 


Worm-casts on lawns.,—Is there any cheap. 


by-product or chemical which (1) prevents 


worms from coming above ground and leay-~ 


ing worm casts on tennis lawns, or (2) brings 


them to the surface and kills them? Patent — 


preparations are expensive and not always 
successful.—G. T. Y. 


[The most effective yet otherwise harmless _ 


destroyer of worms on 4 lawn is either strong 
soot or lime water. In both cases the solid 
ingredient should be fresh, and the solution 
applied as soon as ready by the aid of a lange 
water-pot at night. When the worms are 
near the surface, use at the rate of a pound 
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of soot or slaked lime to a gallon of water. 
A large tub or cistern is needed. Place the 
sot into a bag made of coarse canvas, and 
let it well soak, keeping it moved occasion- 
ally. The limé is best fresh in Jumps, gently 
broken down with a little water first until 
quite powdered, then saturated and well 
stirred, and allowed to settle before using. | 


Lawns.— Where there may be weedy lawns, 
the present is a good ttime at which to take 
these in hand. Remove the more obtrusive 
weeds, either by spudding or by hand-picking, 
and then top-dress with a mixture of wood 
ashes and basic slag. Where wood ashes are 
not available, soot may be substituted, but 
more care is needed in the application of the 


latter. The advantages to be derived from 
the use of wood ashes (or soot) and basic 
slag may not be very visible the first year. 
but will be clearly seen in the second. Turf- 
ing, where such is necessary, should be done 
as speedily as possible. Turf willl go down 
well during such weather as we are now ex- 
periencing, and gves forward without a 
check. 

Helleborous niger (Christmas Rose).—These 
promise to bloom earlier than usual this sea- 
son. Remove all decayed foliage and stir the 
soil with a small hand-fork. An occasional 
application of diluted manure-water will be 
beneficial.- Take precautions’ to keep the 
blooms clean by covering the plants with 
spare frames or handlights, allowing sufficient 
room between the foliage and the glass for a 





fose Coral Cluster. 
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free circulation of air. Ventilation must be 
given on all occasions, for the plant is per- 
fectly hardy, but it is necessary to keep the 
foliage dry. 

Heracleum mantegazzianum.—Vor the wild 
garden or shrubbery, or for an isolated speci- 
men on the lawn this is a fine subject, with 
large, handsome leaves and gigantie flower- 
heads on 8 feet or 10 feet stems. It is quite 
easy to raise from seeds, and there is no diffi- 
culty in its cultivation, provided the soil is 
not too dry or poor. It does quite well in 
shade.—N. L. 


Micromeria amoena.—1I have had this plant 


for several years and sometimes have been 
inclined to throw it 


almost away as an un- 





interesting thing, not worth the room it takes 
up, in spite of its sweet-smelling foliage. So 
often my plants get disfigured owing to the 
ravages of some small caterpillars that take 
a fancy to it, but this year it has done very 
well, and when covered with its little greyish- 
white flowers it really looked quite charming, 
and I was pleased I had kept it. It makes a 
shrubby little plant, and is quite distinct and 
worth growing when it does well.—Nn. L. 
Beds of bulbs.—Where there are beds of 
bulbs of a more or less permanent nature, 
these ought now to be top-dressed with some 
light and fairly rich material. Such may be 
forked in during the early spring, when 
growth indicates that the bulbs are on the 
move. No one, when it can be avoided, ought 
to dig or fork among bulbs during the winter. 
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ROSES. 


Rose Coral Cluster. 


THIS, as may be seen by the illustration we 
give to-day, belongs to the Polyantha section 
of Roses. It is a sport from the now well- 
known Orleans, and was given a Certificate 
of Merit when shown by Mr. R. Murrell, 
Rose Acre, Shepperton-on-Thames, before the 
National Rose Society on September 23rd of 
this. year? It ig very free flowering, the 
individual blooms, of good form, being each 
1; inch across. The colour is a pale coral 
pink. 





Mulching Roses with Living Plants. 


[ HAVE no sympathy with those who tell us 
that we must set out our Roses in hard lines 
and allow no other flowers to be used in con- 
junction with them. This is the gospel of the 
Rose exhibitor, and has nothing to do with 
those who are striving for a flower garden 
beautified with permanent and not transitory 
occupants. It is easy to break away from 
the orthodox system of spring and summer 
bedding, with its often faulty colouring, now 
that we have so many glorious ever-blooming 
Roses, as well as a wealth of delicately 
beautiful hardy plants to serve asa restful 
carpet to the Rose flowers. I have grown 
Daffodils amongst my Tea Roses for some 
years, and always with the best results. 
When April comes the Roses are decked with 
innumerable ruby-coloured shoots, and be- 
neath this exquisite canopy the Daffodils 
appear in striking contrast. There are few 
spots more suited to'the growth of the many 
diminutive alpine plants than a well-made 
Rose-bed; indeed, plants which are grateful 
for a humid position will often thrive better 
in the gentle shade given by the Roses than 
in the rock garden. Gentiana acaulis was 
always difficult, to persuade to bloom on ny 
dry soil until I placed it on the margin of a 
Rose-bed, where it now rewards me annually 
with some flowers. 


Other plants which I have found suitable 
for carpeting Rose-beds are  Hutchinsia 
alpina, a lovely little evergreen plant mueh 
like a miniature Candytuft; Linaria 
hepaticefolia, the tiny ~ Liverwort - leaved 
Toadflax, not much higher than a Moss; 
Mentha Requieni, Scarcely hardy; Poly- 
gonum capifatum, only half-hardy, but a 
lovely creeping plant, with prettily-marbled 
leaves and little round heads of pink 
blossom. Then there is the tiny Stone Sand- 
wort (Arenaria balearica) which, though 
happier on a rock, will succeed in this way, 
but cannot be depended upon in winter on the 
level. Many other plants will occur to those 
who will give the matter a little thought, 
and I append the following list simply as 
some help to those who have not had much 
experience with alpine plants. This list does 
hot pretend to be complete, neither are plants 
of vigorous habit or which run at the root 
included; Arabis aubretioides, Aubrietias in 
variety, Campanula muralis, ©. garganica 
and its variety hirsuta, Erodium chamie- 
dryoides, Frankenia levis, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, which seems to grow almost as weil 
in sun and loam as in peat and shade; alpine 


Phloxes, Saxifrages, such as the double 
Meadow Saxifrage, which disappears in 


early summer; the mossy Saxifrages, such as 
muscoides, purpurascens, Rhei, and others, 
and also the varieties of S. oppositifolia and 
S. retusa; Sibthorpia europea, numerous 
Thymes, especially the variety lanuginosa; 
the Foam-flower (Tiarella), Veronica repens 
and V. prostrata, Viola rothomagensis (Rouen 
Violet), and the many lovely Tufted Pansies. 


—G. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Current Work in Allotinents. 


More than in even recent years land is now 
being cultivated by allotment holders. In 
some districts the soil so rented is really good 
and in fair condition, but great areas handed 
over to allotment workers are, I know, in a 
bad state. 

There is no crop so suitable as Potatoes for 
putting in the first year, especially in the case 
of weed-infested soil. All soils in which 
Potatoes are to be grown should be thoroughly 
broken up and kept stirred on the surface, at 
least, till the final earthing-up is done, all this 
pulverising of the soil meaning destruction of 
weeds and consequent cleanliness of ground. 

DIGGING AND TRENCHING.—AII ground must 
be dug before it can be suitably cropped, but 
the workman has not always time to trench 
it. In the case of Grass land which is to be 
devoted to vegetables and other garden pro- 
duce ordinary digging will not be sufficient. 
If there is no time to trench such ground it 
would be better to treat a portion of it in this 
way during the winter, leaving the remainder 
till it can be trenched another autumn. The 
digging of ground already broken up by the 
plough is quite another matter. Hvyen in this 
instance the plough has not gone deep enough. 
The only proper way to deal with the soil is to 
trench it at least two spits deep and to loosen 
the subsoil with the garden fork. If this be 
done much finer crops will result, the roots of 
the plants will penetrate deeply and so get 
nourishment, also the plants will withstand 
au spell of very hot, dry weather better than 
those growing in a shallow-tilled soil. 

THE TURF is a very valuable asset to the 
allotment holder. Instead of digging in the 
turf it would be better to remove it almost 
3 inches deep and stack it in a convenient 
place. If the ground is infested with wire- 
worm the removal of the turf will also ensure 
the collection of, probably, 95 per cent. of the 
worms,and the latter can be readily destroyed 
in subsequent treatment of the heap of turves. 
When the turves have become well rotted their 
fibrous nature will make them valuable for 
use in drills and trenches for such crops as 
Peas, Beans, Celery, Leeks, ete., as well as 
for the raising of all kinds of seedlings, 
especially for those in pots, pans, and boxes, 
as well as for mixing with other ingredients 
for the potting of window and greenhouse sub- 
jects. soth in digging and trenching, the 
workman should mark out the ground in 
strips, removing the soil from the end of the 
first strip or plot and placing it at the end of 
the plot directly opposite; then dig or trench 
the strip of ground to the other end of it and 
fill up the trench with soil removed from the 
end of the next strip, which must be similarly 
trenched. The soil taken from the first end 
of the first strip of ground will be available 
for filling up the trench at the end of the 
second plot. In this way much trenching may 
be done without wheeling soil in bulk from 
one end the whole length of the plot. . Leave 
the surface soil in a lumpy state so that frost 
may pulverise it. GauGAB: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Making a Watercress bed.— Will any of your 
readers kindly advise as to making a Water- 
cress bed. There is good water and fall. Is 
it best to plant on the banks or in the water? 
—M. Gorine, Western View, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex. 

[The simplest method is to excavate a 
trench 15 inches or 18 inches deep and of the 
required width, making good the sides and 
bottom of the bed with tempered clay, a 
thickness of 4 inches or 5 inches being suffi- 
cient to retain the water. Over the clay place 


1 inch or 2 inches of good soil, making it fairly 





firm, and over this a sprinkling of gravel. 
Into this plant the cuttings of the Watercress, 
which can be purchased in the market, and 
then admit the water gradually. At intervals 
it would be well to dam the water back by 
small clay banks, thereby forming a series of 
beds, the surface being level in each case and 
so arranged that the overflow supplied the 
next below and so on. If the gradient is con- 
siderable, so also would be the cost, and here 
also much depends on the force of the stream 
at command. If, however, the gradient is 
ordinary and the water supply moderate but 
continuous a sort of shallow, widened, ditch- 
like arrangement could be made damming the 
water back here and there with wood logs set 
aeross and clay. In addition to purchasing 
the Watercress sprouts in the market you 
can also raise plants from seed sown in boxes 
under glass, planting these out in the bed 
when well rooted. The bed should be cleaned 
out and replanted annually in the spring. The 
first planting may be carried out at the end 
of the coming March.] 

The preparation of beds for Carrots.—Dis- 
appointment often dogs the footsteps of the 
man who starts out to grow Carrots. on 
ground which has received little or no-pre- 
paration. On light, sandy soils their culture 
is not \so difficult as on heavier, but in any 
circumstances, to have really fine Carrots 
one must be prepared for work, as there is 
no short cut to secure fine specimens. Why 
so many fail, or have but meagre results, is 
because they omit to prepare the ground in 
winter. It is no use relegating the bed to 
any “ left-over ’’ position in the garden. The 
aspect must be open and sunny, and the soil 
must not have been just recently manured. 
Ground for Carrots should be well trenched 
in winter and left rough—the rougher the 
better—giving it, when trenching has been 
done, a dressing of ground lime and soot. In 
this eondition it should be left until. March, 
when it ought to be forked over and broken 
up, finishing it off a week or two later by 
giving the bed another dressing of soot and 


wood-ashes, making the surface fine pre- 
paratory to sowing in- April. Ground 


trenched before Christmas will be in the best 
of condition by spring, as -one cannot mini- 
mise the influence of frost on soil turned up 
to the elements.—TowNsMAN. 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli. — There is no 
doubt that every year the Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli is becoming more popular, and this 
is to be accounted for owing to the fact that 
it is now recognised as one of the best 
‘stand-by’. crops, -particularly in — late 
spring, when many of the Brassieas have 
gone. As \a vegetable it has become a 
favourite with many people. The plants 
take perhaps more out of the ground than 
any other winter greens, having regard to 
their long occupancy of it, so that it is 
scarcely possible to give them too rich a 
feeding ground. Poor soil where Sprouting 
3roccoli is grown can be much improved by 
forking in just now any manure available, or 
giving it a dressing of fertiliser. I do not 
know of any vegetable that pays one more for 
such attention.—WoOoODBASTWICK. 

Potatoes.—Those who aim at a few early 
Potatoes from pots or boxes will be thinking 
about seed. These may be placed in shallow 
trays, eyes upward, in a cool house, in order 
to encourage the formation of sturdy shoots. 
Meantime, the necessary quantity jof soil 
ought to be got in readiness for a start. This 
is best when a well-rotted fibrous loam is 
available, torn in pieces rather than chopped. 
A little lime rubble may be used in lieu of 
sand, and a small proportion of Jeaf-mould 
with a sprinkling of soot will give the start- 
ing roots encouragement. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 


NovEMBER 30, 1920. 

THE Society’s Hall at Vincent Square was full 
of high-class exhibits on this date, when no 
less than tive Gold Medals were awarded—a 
rare, if not unique, occurrence for a late 
November meeting. To some extent, the 
Carnation show following on December 1st 
Was responsible, two magnificent Carnation 
exhibits each receiving this high-class award. 
Orchids, Heaths, and Potatoes accounted for 
the remaining three, and never, probably, 
have Gold Medals been awarded more de 
servedly. Chrysanthemums, too, were in 
splendid array, and among them some par- 
ticularly good novelties. Indeed, for such 
things the season has been both excellent and 
rich, the newcomers, new not merely in name, 
but showing considerable advance as well. 
Orchids, too, were freely shown by several 
Jeading firms, the novelties being of high im- 
port. Imposing in the extreme was the ex- 
hibit of Heaths from Whetstone and on no 
previous oceasion that we recall have these 
useful decorative winter-flowering subjects 
been seen in such wealth or excellence. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Among these the Carnations held high fes- 
tival, words failing to adequately portray the 
Sumptuous groups staged. The more artistic- 
ally arranged was that from Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Health, set against the 
western end of the hall. Arranged on a 
velvet groundwork, and appearing from a 
like background festooned with Smilax, was 
toe be seen one of the richest groups of these 
flowers ever set up. A great centre was 
formed of the new market pink variety, Mrs. 
Walter Hemus, which, good and right in 
colour, and strong and vigorous of stem, ap- 
pealed to all. Of this, nine magnificent 
stands, containing hundreds of blooms, were 
set up. Other notables in the lot were Hd- 
ward Allwood (brillinnt scarlet), Wivels- 
‘field Apricot, Mary Allwood, Triumph, 
Wivelstield Beauty, Hnchantress Su- 
preme, and Wivelsfield Claret. A 
Gold Medal was awarded. Another grand 
lot, some eighty varieties all told, was 
that from Mr. C. Hnglemann, Saffron Wal- 
den. Rich in variety, it was equally so in 
novelties, both British and American raised. 
Of the latter, Merry Christmas and Ethel 
Iisher (scarlets) were very fine, and of 
British-raised sorts, Thor (grand searlet, very 
clear and rich), Jazz (a particularly good yel- 
low ground Fancy effectively striped with 
bright scarlet), and Cupid (pink). Others of 
note were Crystal (white), Peerless, White 
Inchantress, Beacon, Circe, Carola, and its 
several sports, and Dolly (pink). A wonder- 
ful collection. Gold Medal. Then, right in 
the centre of the hall, was an imposing array 
olf Heaths, for which a Gold Medal was de- 
servedly awarded. The sorts were few—H. 
hyemalis, E. h. rosea, EB. h. alba, BH. gracilis, 
WH. g. nivalis, and E. melanthera, thé last in 
d-feet-high bushes, with myriads of flowers. 
As a group, it was far more imposing than 
that shown at the previous meeting, the dis- 





“play of colour and the use of Palms (Kentia) 


materially assisting the effect. Gold Medal. 
Messrs. Stuart low and Co. contributed win- 
ter-flowering Begonias and Carnations, Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Azaleas, Messrs, Cutbush a 
goodly lot of Carnation blooms. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


These also played a prominent part, the 
handsome group from Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Merstham, appealing to all. By far the 
finest variety in a great exhibit was the new 
pure white Japanese incurved Percy A. Dove, 
the purest that has yet appeared. <A great 
stand of several dozen magnificent blooms 
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showed it to advantage. Of high build, sin- 
gularly pure, and wondrously crisp of petal, 
it has a great future before iv. Rosamund 
(red), Mrs. G. Drabble (white), Peace, and 
Louisa Pockett (its parent), Mrs. GQ. Lloyd 
Wigg (yellow), and December Gold were 
others in a handsome lot. Messrs. W. J. 
Godfrey and Son, Mxmouth, showed The 
‘avourite (a. pure white decorative), and also 
such singles as Lady Astor (crimson), Bronze 
Molly, and the pink-flowered Mrs. W. J. God- 
frey. Still another fine lot of Chrysanthe- 
mums was that from Mr. Keith Luxford, 
Harlow, Essex, the group containing not a 
few notables. Of outstanding importance 
was Norman Chittenden, a magnificent white 
Japanese, which has already received the 
highest honours the Chrysanthemum world 
has to bestow. Of splendid proportions, it 
is also of high refinement, and if we mistake 
not the winning stands a year hence will all 
include it. Helena Margerison ( pink), Teresa 
and Mrs. H. BW. Dixon (bronzes) were others 
among the novelties of the moment. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Beautiful Violets—the new Mrs. David 
Lloyd George, and others from Mire Te Je 
Kettle, Corfe Mullen, were a great attraction: 
hardly less so the exhibit of Grasses from 
Mr. James MacDonald, Harpenden, who 
staged many kinds, and showed examples of 
turf and other things akin. Messrs. Reams- 
bottom had a delightful lot of St. Brigid Ane- 
mones for so late a date, these demonstra t- 
ing the value of making successional plant- 
ings. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, contributed 
choice Conifers and evergreens in consider. 
able variety, of which Abies Webbiana, A. 
brachyphylla, Pinus satula, Athrotaxis laxi- 
folia, A. cupressoides, Phyllocladus tricho- 
manoides, Picea pungens glauca Kosteri* and 
Dacrydium cupressinum were among many 
things. Pigmy Conifers were also a feature. 


ORCHIDS. 


Of these Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells, showed many fine Gypri- 
pediums, ©. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, which 
gained a F.C.C., a notable amid them all. 
Baron Schroder sent a magnificent spike of 
seven flowers of Lelio-Cattleya Schroderm, 
the finest truss ever seen. Cypripedium War- 
rior was from Messrs. Sander and Sons ; 
C. Bacchus from T.t.-Col. Sir George Holford. 
Brasso-Cattleya Cissie (rich self orange), 
from Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, was a great 
attraction, as were Odontioda, Jupiter, 
Orchidhurst va riety, and Cypripedium Forest 
King from Mr. Pitt, Stamford Hill. The 
sroup from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. 
and which gained a Gold Medal, embraced a 
goodly lot of Oncidium varicosum, together 
with Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. Mr. 
W. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook, gained an Award 
of Merit for Odontoglossum Rosina magnifi- 
cum, a very fine variety. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


A collection of twenty dishes of Apples and 
Pears from Mrs. Barwell, Billinghurst (gar- 
dener, Mr. Mould), was staged, the usual 
sorts being noted: Of far greater moment 
was the fine exhibit of Potatoes from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. and which de- 
servedly gained a Gold Medal. The group 
was rich in novelties and good things. Of 
these Catriona. Di Vernon, K. of Kes 
Roderick Dhu (W.R.), Arran Comrade, Arran 
Victory, Majestic, Great Scot. The Bishop, 
Witch Hill, Resistant Snowdrop, Mauve 
Oneen, Kerr’s Pink, Nittesdale, most pro- 
mising-looking White Kidney and Golden 
Wonder, were noted. Quite marked, too, 
was the refining influence in the case of those 
grown in Dunbar red soil. Some forty basket 
frouns were staged, the produce of the highest 
excellence throughout. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOKS. 


“Home Landscapes.’’* 


THe author of this book was the first to de- 
part from the builder’s and decorator’s way 
with a garden. When one sees in France or 
Germany ground bearing trees in their true 
form it is usually called an English garden, 
the sincerest compliment ever paid to us. The 
eifect in our islands of this change from the 
old idea of gardens laid out on geometrical 
lines was a vast gain as regards pict uresque 
beauty. The landscape art is a precious 
possession for us and for others in our 
colonies and in other countries, and one we 
should tuxe care of for ever. 

One consequence of its revival was to raise 
a dust storm of words on the part of young 
writers wholly without knowledge of land- 
scape and sylvan beauty. Ignorance, too, as 
to the many plants that have of late years 
been introduced and that lend themselves to 
the beautifying of our gardens and the in- 
crease of book-learning have led to numbers 
of people writing without knowledge of the 
subject or even without the power of saying 
anything definite. The way of these men is 
to ridicule and do all they can to undervalue 
the art without understanding it. 

The ground consisted of such woodland as 
one sees in the southern home counties, where 
the woods are managed on the underwood 
system, and’it had no special charms in the 
way of mountains, rocks, a bounding river, 
or even the grace of fine old trees. The under- 
wood system does not lead to fine trees or 
much beauty. The fields were the small ones 
of the forest range of Sussex, and the roads 
impassable. 

Such was the ground the author had to 
work on, and the result is shown in ‘‘ Home 
Landscapes.’’ It may be useful as showing 
the meaning of some of the most important 
points in landscape apart from the beauty of 
the scenes pourtrayed. 

Often in places of considerable size the gar- 
den may be a mere spot as compared with the 
extent of the place itself. The garden about 
the house is often restricted in area and sur- 
rounded by walls of some kind, and it is only 
when, free of these, we enter lawn, field, or 
park, that we can best deal with questions of 
landscape. It may be on the farm that often 
fine landscape effects arise, and that would be 
impossible in the garden round the house. 

The main object of ‘‘ Home Landscapes’? is 
to show the meaning of landscape gardening 
around the country house. Hitherto all have 
treated the question as concerning the flower 
or other gardens near the house, while it is 
only after getting free of the garden that the 
real work of landscape begins. 

There is only one form of binding. The 
new issue shows some of our finest old houses 
with trees in natural forms. Among those 
figured are Wilton House, Warwick Castle, 
Scotney, Danny, Sheffield Park, Powis Castle 
(from a drawing by David Cox), Penshurst, 
Berkeley Castle (from a drawing by J. W. 
King), and Audley End. 

The book is printed on the best English 
hand-made paper; the plates, too, are beauti- 
fully reproduced. 

We weleome such a handsome book as this, 
as it shows what can be done in the way of 
beautifying the grounds surrounding an old 
manor house. Having visited the place 
during the last thirty years at all sea- 
sons of the year, including Daffodil time, 
Rose time, and in the summer and autumn 
days when hardy plants and shrubs were in 
the heyday of their beauty, we are pleased 
to find that a record of the work of the author 
will be preserved in the handsome book, 


“Home Landscapes.’’ 

SEE EE en Se a ee 
* “Home Landscapes” (second edition), by William Robin- 

son, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.” Price 3 guineas 

net. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 
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GARDEN LITERATURE. 


Concerning Garden Books. 


‘Or the making of books there is no end,’ 
and not a few of these books deal with the 
garden. Such volumes are well-nigh indis- 
pensable tothe gardener, using that word in 
the broadest sense. He who has a well- 
selected collection of books upon gardening 
subjects is a fortunate man. Does a name 
elude him, or ig he uncertain concerning some 
detail of management or of cultivation, a 
reference to one of his volumes refreshes his 
memory. But he must know the name, or the 
detail, for which he seeks, otherwise the 
volumes are so much waste paper. It may 
be put in this way. Books upon gardening 
are invaluable auxiliaries, but no one can 
learn gardening entirely by their use. Full 
knowledge of gardening—and of all things— 
is only attained by practice, and while 
elementary instruction is to be derived from 
books, jt by no means follows that even the 
most painstaking and diligent student of 
garden literature will ever attain to a 
thorough understanding of the mysteries of 
the craft. But practical work in conjunction 
with well-chosen text-books will carry a man 
far. 

The old “rule of thumb” gardener, who 
was content to plod along from year to year 
in the same ‘time-hallowed way, and who 
despised books concerning the garden, is ex- 
tinct, or upon the very verge of extinction. 
The present-day gardener must be—to use 
rather an objectionable term—‘‘ up to date.” 
In order to keep in touch with modern ideas 
of gardening he must read contemporary 
garden literature, and here it may be said 
that in 'this respect there are books and 
books. Many are written by men of great 
practical experience—men who have grown 
familiar with plants and their cultivation 
from their youth upward, but who have not 
the gift of imparting that knowledge in a 
clear and interesting way, for it by no means 
follows that the cleverest gardener is the 
fittest man to write upon gardening subjects. 
Others, perhaps with less knowledge, write 
in highly technical terms and use—over-use 
if the word be permissible—the botanical 
names of plants. The reader of such a 
volume becomes involved in a maze of ver- 
bosity and the book is soon laid aside. The 
ideal garden book is that which is written 
without any striving after ‘‘ style,’ im which 
clear and simple language is used, in which 
technicalities and the unnecessary use of 
foreign words are reduced-to a minimum: in 
which, in short, the writer is so full of; and 
so interested in, his subject that he forgets 
he is writing a book. 

There are, too, gardening volumes which 
have been obviously written merely for a 
commercial purpose—to put it baldly, written 
to sell. This must have been very plain to 
thoughtful men during the past four or five 
years. The outbreak of hostilities in 1914. 
and the resulting danger—which showed 
itself a year or two afterwards—of a national 
shortage of food, concentrated the attention 
of everyone in these islands upon increased 
production from farm, from eroft, and from 
garden. The allotment came into vogue 
almost at once. Everyone who could possibly 
secure an allotment did so. In many cases 
the prospective food grower found, after he 
had secured his land, that he had the haziest 
ideas concerning the manner in which it 


ought to be cultivated. What was his 
obvious course? Naturally, to secure a 


volume dealing with the subject. It must be 
confessed that prior to 1914 the demand for 
strictly garden literature in the shape of 
volumes was a restricted one. When, there- 
fore, the sudden demand was made it was 
found that the supply was inadequate. It 
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did not long remain inadequate, for in «an 
almost miraculously short time large nuin- 
bers of entirely new publications made their 
appearance, and were eagerly bought up. 
That these were all useful books no one will 
argue. Some of them were of great service 
in their way and at their particular time, 
but it was perfectly clear that others were 
written by those who had the most rudi- 
mentary ideas of gardening, but who saw in 
this sudden demand an opportunity, by using 
which a man with a ready pen might profit. 
Some of these war-time books will un- 
doubtedly survive. Well written, clear, and 
concise, they were of inestimable value to 
beginners, but such are in the minority. 

The garden book of other days was a portly 
volume, durably bound, and expensive. Such 
a volume contained a mass of information 
which was not apt to be of service to any ex- 
cept those who were likely to be employed in 
the famous gardens of Great Britain, in 
which the hothouse.departnent predominated. 
Pages of diagnams are to be found in these 
books of a bygone day dealing with the 
minutie of hothouses—of Pineries, Aquatics, 
Melon-houses, and forcing houses of all 
descriptions. Chapters upon chapters were 
devoted to the cultivation of now forgotten 
plants. EHyen the preparation of such a 
thing as a Celery trench appeared to call for 
a special chapter. The result was that, asa 
whole, such a volume, after it had been pur- 
chased, was perfunctorily looked over and 
relegated to the gardener’s bookshelf, from 
which it was but séldom taken down. 

The present-day volume differs almost 
entirely from its predecessors. ‘There is an 
almost entire absence of diagram and of 
illustration, the binding is less ornate, and 
more attention is paid. to clearness and to 
conciseness of facts. In brief, the writer of 
the present day garden book credits his 
reader with having learned at least the rudi- 
ments of the craft, and does not, on the one 
hand, write down to him; nor, on the other, 
by a display of superior erudition, write over 
his head. There are many of these very 
servicable volumes now in the hands of all 
practical gardeners, for, as has been already 
said, the old-fashioned gardener who 
despised, or who affected to despise, books 


has given place to the man who realises that: 


if he intends to keep abreast of the times he 
must own modern volumes dealing with 
horticulture. 

Although it may not be altogether germane 
to the subject under consideration, no article 
dealing with garden literature would be 
complete without a reference to the horticul- 
tural press. The progress made in this diree- 
tion is almost incredible. The earlier 
journals were crude in every way—in letter- 
press, in make-up, in illustmation, and in 
matter. Those of the present day. are the 
antitheses of the older journals, and repre- 
sent the trend of modern thought along horti- 
cultural lines. In them the regular reader 
has the advantage of the current work; he ‘s 
reminded from week to week of necessary 
operations, and should he be in a difficulty 
an inquiry addressed to the editorial depart- 
ment will bring a prompt reply. It has been 
said that he who preserves the weekly 
issues of his favourite horticultural journal, 
and has. these bound in yearly volumes, 
possesses the most valuable gardening books 
in existence, Be that as it may, the garden 
book is not fulfilling its function if it be 
left, unlooked at, on the shelf. It ought, as 
the season comes round, to be taken down 
and studied. Something new will «always 
emerge, Or a hew complexion may be placed 
upon a well-known phrase. Take the word of 
one who now grows an old hand at garden- 
ing for it: Garden books—good garden books 
—are a sound investment. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Literature as an Aid to Practice. 


THE literature of an industry or profession 
such as gardening, which goes right back to 
the beginnings of mankind, must obviously 
be considerable, and, naturally, most of the 
books that were written in the infancy of the 
art and craft, and when sufficient experience 
had not matured the rules of practice, have 
now become obsolete. Hesiod is the most 
ancient author on the cultivation of the soil, 
whose works have descended to us, and he 
was more of an agricultural than an horti- 
cultural writer. His poem, ‘‘ Works and 
Days,”’ the elder Pliny considered as the first 
positively known composition that contained 
directions for cultivating the ground. 

The greatest of English writers on horti- 
culture was John Claudius Loudon — (1782- 
1845), whose works on every branch of the 
profession raised it to a higher position than 
it had up to that time enjoyed, and placed 
within reach of its votaries full, clear, and 
accurate information concerning the details 
of its several practices. Loudon’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening ’’ (1818), ‘‘ Eneyclo- 
peedia of Plants’’ (1841), and ‘‘ Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum’’ are _— specially 
valuable for reference purposes. Prior to the 
publication of these, we had Walter de 
Henley’s ‘‘ De Yconomia de Housbandria ”’ 
and the quaint writings of Thomas Tusser in 
the sixteenth century. Nor must one forget 
to mention Gerard, whose famous ‘‘ Herbal ’’ 
still yields much pleasure to the plant-lover. 
These, and the works of Dr. John Lindley, 
such as the ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom’? and 
“Treasury of Botany,’ are what may be 
termed the enduring forms of gardening 
literature, never likely to become obsolete, of 
which we have still another notable example 
in the Latin farmer YVarro’s ‘ Rerum 
rusticarum.”’ 

Very much of the early horticultural litera- 
ture is, of course, to be regarded chiefly from 
the point of view of its antiquarian interest. 
Since the help of the chemist, the botanist, 
the plant biologist and physiologist, the 
entomologist, the geologist, and the physicist 
—which even then does not exhaust the 
amount of aid that is needed by the investiga- 
tor and cultivator—has been enlisted, a new 
kind of literature has sprung into being. It 
is a moot. question whether practical demon- 
Stration is a better teacher than literature, 
and there are many who hold, not without 
some reason, that considering the character 
of the human material with which it has to 
deal, the latter can never rejlace the former, 
though it may be an admirable useful adjunct, 
In some circumstances one can quite readily 
perceive that an hour’s talk on entomology 
or biology, for example, is welcomed by those 
who require instruction more than would be 
the arrival of reams of even the best of the 
bulletins and Jeaflets issued by our scientific 
colleges and research stations or the Ministry 
of Agriculture. But once the necessity is re- 
cognised by the progressive gardener of going 
to the root of things and of learning some- 
thing of the cause and treatment of diseases, 
the full value of literature on the subject will 
be realised. 

Scientific inquiry and experiment, and the 
application of their results to the industry 
we must have, for, as by degrees the arts and 
crafts of civilisation have progressed with 
sure but steady steps, and as the mind has 
become elevated by scientific education, so has 
the system of horticulture improved, until 
now it is practised as a science by educated 
and experienced cultivators. -What would the 


industry do without the works of Thaer, 
Liebig, Voelcker, Lawes, and other celebrated 
chemists, and of Hall and Russell?—to take 
but another side of agricultural literature. 
The teachings of others are aids to learning, 
but, no matter how many of these aids a man 
may surround himself with, the learning is 





that which he acquires himself. That is true, 
yet the records of discoveries made in the 
cultivation of plants and the production of 
crops are not merely forthe time and country 
in which they are developed, they may be con- 
sidered as extending to future ages, and as 
ultimately tending to benefit the human race, 
as affording subsistence for generations yet to 
come, as multiplying life and at the same 
time providing for its comfort and enjoyment. 
He who greatly benefited or promoted the 
happiness .of mankind in Pagan days was in- 
voked after death and worshipped as a Deity; 
in these days we should be.as grateful as they 
were without being as extravagant in’ its 
demonstration, and, if so, we should indeed 
highly esteem those who have been improvers 
of our horticulture, whether as writers or 
practitioners. For, as Socrates says, ‘it is 
a source of health, strength, varied riches, 
and of a thousand sober delights and honest 
Pleasures *’; ‘‘ the purest of human pleasures ”’ 
declares our own Verulamian. It is amid its 
scenes and pursuits that ‘‘ life flows pure And 
the heart more calmly beats.” | & ee! Peek fe 
—— Coming down to more recent. times 
many names are familiar in connection with 
the various phases of gardening, as hardy 
plant culture, fruit-growing, cultivation of 
plants under glass, vegetable-growing,. the 
growing of trees and shrubs, and the cult of 
alpine plants now so prominent. Among 
those who have made a life study of hardy 
plants we must include Mr. W. Robinson, who 
was the first to inculeate the great value of 
hardy plants for the decoration of our gardens 
and who swept from many places the so-called 
bedding plants which entailed an enormous 
expense in the propagation and keeping of 
them through the winter. Compare the 
varied and intrinsic beauty of a hardy plant 
border of the present day with the so-called 
ribbon borders that were so common in bygone 
days. Look, again, at the extended culture 
of fruit which at the present day is one of 
our most important callings. Not only is this 
phase of gardening notable as regards outdoor 
fruits, but one must bear in mind the many 
acres of glass in the vicinity of London and 
other large towns that are devoted to Grape 
and Tomato culture. New varieties of Apples 
are being raised every year, but the question 
arises, Does this craze for novelty do any 
good? We doubt it, as it only helps to swell 
the nurseryman’s already too fat catalogues 
and bans many of our old and proven Apples 
and Pears that have stood the test of time 
and are still in the ascendant. «Take Grapes, 
again. Have any of our newer varieties 
ousted the good old sorts beloved of and 
grown so well by our forefathers, as, for in- 
stance, Black WHamburgh, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Gros Colman, and 
others? To trees and shrubs we have’ had 
many notable additions, some of them of 
doubtful value as far as hardiness goes. 
list of hardy plants has been added to through 
the travels of such men as Wilson, Purdom, 


the late R. Farrer, Forrest, and others, whose — 


names are familiar. "The value of many of 
these introductions is problematical. 

Of course, it must be granted that books 
are all-important to the gardener, but, at the 
same time, practical experience has to be 


taken into account, and, without this, book- — 


learning is of little value and reminds one of 
the students who, in preparing for an ex- 
amination, hie themselves to somewell-known - 
authority on the subjects to be examined on 
and who are what are known as ‘‘ crammed ” 
for the examination. Combine the practical 
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work and the information contained in books — 


and there is some hope of the young man 
making his way. 

The following is a list 
young gardener may find useful, with the 
price and where obtainable ;— 
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“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles,’”’ by W. J. Bean, Assistant Curator 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Two volumes, second 
edition, £2 8s. net. John Murray, 50a, Albe- 
marle Street, W. 1. 

“The Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots,” by 
Josh. Brace. John Murray. Price 6s. net. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,’’ by W. Robinson ; illustrated with 
many wood engravings. Thirteenth edition. 
Price 15s. net. John Murray. 

“The Vegetable Garden,’ by MM. Vil- 
morin-Andrieux. English edition published 


under the direction of W. Robinson. Second 
edition, with an addendum by W. P. 
Thomson. Price 25s. net. John Murray. 


“Phe Wild Garden.’’—W. Robinson. -Fifth 
Edition. Illustrated, 12s. net. John Murray. 

“ Alpine Flowers for Gardens, Rock, Wall, 
Marsh Plants and Mountain Shrubs.’ Fourth 
edition, by W. Robinson. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Jobn Murray. 

“ Gravetye Manor; or, Twenty Years’ 
Work Round an Old Manor House.”’ — Ilus- 
trated. W. Robinson. Price, bound in vellum, 

3 3s. net; paper, £2 12s. 6d. net. John 
Murray. 

“The Virgin’s Bower: Climbing Kinds and 
their Culture at Gravetye Manor,’ by W. 
Robinson. Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

“The Fruit Garden,” by George Bunyard. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“The Handy Book on Pruning, Grafting, 
and Budding,’’ by James Udale, 1s. 6d. net. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. . 

“Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from 
Seeds and Roots,’’ Sutton and Sons. 10s. 6d. 
net. _Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

“The Herbaceous Garden,” by Mrs. Philip 
Martineau. Third revised edition, — Illus- 
trated, Ts. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 

“Rock Gardens: How to Make and Main- 
tain Them,’’ by Lewis B. Meredith, with an 
introduction by Sir F. W. Moore, F.1.8. 
Second edition, 7s. 6d. net. Williams and 
Norgate. 

“The Principles of Fruit Growing,’’ Bailey. 
20th edition, 14s. net. Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, St. Martin's Street, W.C. 2. 

“The Book of the Rose,” DySeReve oA 
Foster-Melliar, M.A. Fourth edition. Edited 
by Rey. F. Page Roberts and H. E. Moly- 
neux, 6s. net. Macmillan and Co. 

“The Nursery Manual: A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants.” Bailey, 138s. 
net. Macmillan and Co. 

“Alpine Flora,’’ by H. Correyon. Trans- 
lated and enlarged by E. W. Clayforth, with 
reproductions of studies in water-colour by 
Philippe Robert, 16s. net. Methuen and Co.,; 
Limited, 36, Essex Street, Strand. 

“Gardening for All,’ by James Udale, 
3s. 6d. net. Simpkin, Marshall, Limited. 

“Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. I’. Bar- 
ron, V.M.H. Price 5s. 9d., post free, from Mrs. 
Barron, 138, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, 
W.-4. : : 

“ Handbook of the British Flora,” by G. 
sentham. Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Price 15s. 

“Flowers of the Field,” by the Rey. C. A. 
Johns, B.A., F.L.8., revised throughout and 
edited by Clarence BPlliott, with ninety-two 
coloured illustrations by BE. N. Gwatkin, and 
245 cuts in the text. London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Limited. Price 15s. 

“Johnson’s Gardeners’ Dictionary.’’— 
Fraser and Hemsley. Routledge and Co. 
Price 15s. 

In addition to the above, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society publishes a series of pam- 
phiets dealing with the fruit, vegetable, and 
flower garden, as also several dealing with 
insect and fungus pests, A. G, 
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a 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
Senescence 


Mustrated., Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net, 


The Herbaceous Garden. 


By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 


Part I of this interesting volume describes and gives full 
particulars how to make and arrange Hardy Borders; 
while Part II consists of an alphabetical list of the most 
suitable plants. 

**The Herbaceous Garden’ is too ugly a name for a 
volume which can only be described by that ill-used word, 
charming. The illustrations are uncommonly beautiful.” 
—The Times. 

** 'nese pages, written with knowledge and appreciation 
by an amateur for amateurs, will appeal as much for their 
invaluable counsel as for the clear manner in which it is 
imparted.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mustrated. — Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


Rock Gardens. 


How to Make and Maintain Them. 
By Lewis B. MEREDITH. 


“Tt is safe to say it is one of ths best of the really practi- 
cal works which have been written, and we can cordially 
recommend it to every one who is embarking, or has already 
embarked, on this fascinating branch of horticulture,”’— 
The Gardener's Chronicle. 


7/6 net. 


Mlustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


Tree Wounds & Diseases. 


Their Prevention and Treatment. With a 
special chapter on Fruit Trees, By A. D. 


WEBSTER, Author of ‘ Practical Forestry,” 


‘The Forester’s Diary,” etc. 


Among the subjects dealt with are: Decaying Trees, 
Hollow Trunks, Support of Heavy and Diseased Branches, 
Injured Bark, Pruning, Injuries from Fungi and Tnsects, 
Inj.ries from Animals and Birds, Preservatives and 
Materials. 


Mustrated. F’cap 8vo. Cloth. 


Plant Life. 


By Prof. J. B. FARMER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


‘Professor Farmer has contrived to convey all the most 
vital facts of plant physiology, and also to present a good 
many of the chief problems which confront investigators 
to-day in the realms of morphology and heredity.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 


14, HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


2/6 net. 


“IN MY GARDEN.” 


A delightful little Note Book for Nature 
Lovers. 
100 pp., covering the whole year. 


INFORMATION VALUABLE TO ALL 
GARDENERS. 


Beautiful extracts from th3 Poets. 
Amole space for Notes, 
Pencil Loop attachment. 

An excellent Gift-Book., 













Post free, 1s. 6d. net. 


PHILIP & TACEY, LTD., 
69/79, High St., Fulham, S.W.6. 
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Books for the hardener, 


Any of the following books will be sent 
post free from this office on receipt of the 
amount named. Prices are subject to 


alteration. 

8. d. 
Landscape Gardening (S. T. Maynard) .. Se kU eo 
Luther Burbank; His Life and Work (H. S. 

Williams) a aa oy as 6. 1p 
Modern Fruit Growing (W. P. Seabrook) 5 3 
Profitable Culture of Vegetables (T. Smith) 8 8 
Rock and Water Gardens (C. Thonger) . . 43 
Small Garden Beautiful (A. ©. Curtis) .. 5 9 
Small Garden, The (Mary Hampden) 5 9 
Small Garden, Useful (A. C. Curtis) — _. 5 9 
Tomatoes, How to Grow (F. R. Castle) .. 19 
Town Gardening (B. C. Ravenscroft) .. Sek b 8 
Trees and Shrubs in the British Isles (2 volumes) 

(W. J. Bean) ae te : . 49 0 
Villa Gardening (E. Hobday) Se ae «be 9D) 
Vines and Vine Oulture (A. F, Barron) .. ze *&. 9 
Virgin’s Bower (W. Robinson) = a eae 
Wild Garden (W. Robinson) fs 5a ew et) 
Wild Garden, Book of the (8. W. Fitzherbert) _. 4 3 
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Mr. Murray has just published a 
New Edition of 


THE 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Illustrations, Descriptions and Culture 
of the Garden Vegetables of Cold and 


Temperate Climates. 


By MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX. 


English Edition published under the 
direction of 


WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


Revised Edition, with an Addendum, by 
W. P. THomson. 


Illustrated, 25s. net. 


This book is generally recognized as being the most 
complete and authoritative of its kind For easy 
reference, it is arranged in alphabetical order, and under 
each vegetable is given a clear, concise, illustrated 
description, full cultural directions, a list of varieties, 
and an account of the plant’s uses. 


i ee et ed 
THE KITCHEN CARDEN AND 
THE COOX. 


An Alphabetical Guide to the Cultivation of Vege- 
tables with Recipes for Cooking them. 4s. Gd. net. 


THE BULB BOOK, 


or, Bulbous and Tuberous Plants for the Open Air, 
Stove, and Greenhouse. 
By JoHN WEATHERS. 


A HANDY BOOK OF 
HORTICULTURE. sByF.c. Haves. MA. 


An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Gardening, Ss. net. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


By A. D, WenstTER. 




























By Ceci1A M. PEARSE. 


Illustrated, 18s. net. 


Third Edition, 5s. net. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


GIFT BOOKS 


We hold a wide selection of Choice Books 
specially suitable for Christmas Presents to 
Adults and Juveniles. Send for our Special 
Gift Book Catalogue (post free) containing 
particulars of books to suit every taste, in- 
cluding the lover of Nature, the Garden, and 
Natural History. Books sent on approval. 

Three Special Offers :— 


HOMELAND, A Year of Country Days. 


By P. W. D. Izzarp. Appeals to all lovers 
of Nature. Illustrated. Our price, 2/6; 
postage 5d. 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs Evenyn Crcin. 3rd Edit. 
Over 400 pages. 68 full-page Plates. Attract- 
ively bound. Our price, 12/6 ; postage 1/- 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR 
ROSE GROWING. 


By G. C. Tuomas, Junr. 16 Plates in 
Colour, Charts, and Half Tones. Over 200 
pages. Well bound, 10/6 ; postage 8d. 












FOYLES Offer \ 121, Charing Cross 
278 } Road, ——— London 
ET ea ee, 


a 
Your BOY will want a XMAS PRESENT. 

THE DESIGN OF MODEL AEROPLANES, by F. J. 
OAMM, will keep him interested for months. It contains a 
Foreword by Mr. F. HANDLEY PAGE, and 22 instructive 
chapters, simply writt@n and fully illustrated, on the building 
and flying of Model Aeroplanes Post, free 8s 3d. from tha 


Book Department, CHEMICAL AGE Office, 8, Bouverie Stre et, 
London, EC, 4, 


BeOKs ON GARDENING, Botany, Natural 


History, Travel. Lists free.—F. G. LAWSON, 20, The 
Crescent. Truro. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK'S: WORK. 


Southern Counties 


Outside Vine borders.—In the absence of 
shutters or corrugated iron sheeting with 
which to cover outer borders for protecting 
them from heavy rains and snow, a 9-inch 
layer of dry tree-leaves placed all over the 
surface with some dry stable litter laid on 
top to hold them in place will answer almost 
equally as well. As the borders will now be 
moist and still retaining a certain amount of 
latent warmth, this matter should now have 
attention. If litter is not available old nets 
stretched over the leaves and pegged down 
round the outside of the borders would serve 
to prevent the leaves blowing about. 

Vine-pruning.—As fast as the Vines shed 
their leaves carry out the pruning, even if 
there is not time to attend to the cleaning of 
the rods. If the yines are in good health, the 
wood stout, well ripened, and eyes plump, cet 
back to one bud, but if not in such a satis- 
factory condition leave two buds. The same 
rule should apply in regard to Vines which 
will be started early in January. Remove 
loose bark only when cleaning the rods, and 
scrub afterwards with warm soapy water. 
After the roof and other parts of the house 
have been cleansed and walls whitewashed 
dress the Vines with Gishurst compound and 
keep the structure fully ventilated unless 
severe weather intervenes, in which case close 
the ventilators and employ just sufficient 
warmth to prevent the water freezing in the 
pipes. If heat cannot be afforded empty the 
pipes. Attend to the pruning of Peach and 
Nectarine trees as soon as devoid of leaves, 
cleanse the wood, and wash the house. Then 
dress the trees with an approved insecticide 
or with soft soap, sulphur-wash, and re-tie 
them to the trellis. Finish by top-dressing 
the border after removing an inch or so of 
the worn-out surface soil. Keep the houses 
cool and see the borders do not become dry. 
Vig-trees should also be pruned, washed, and 
dressed after house-cleaning has been done, 
taking care when doing so not to injure the 
embryo fruits. In this case do whatever is 
necessary with regard to top-dressing, but 
keep the house cool and the border on the dry 
side until the time arrives for starting. 


Old garden walis.—If any of these stand 
in need of repairs, either through the perish- 
ing of the mortar-courses on the face or from 
the copings not being watertight, now is the 
time to remedy matters. Old walls which 
have become much discoloured or dingy- 
looking may be restored to their original tone 
by painting them with a mixture of limewash, 
linseed oil, and Venetian red made by adding 
the two last-named while the lime is hot or 
slaking. ‘This can be applied with a white- 
wash brush. The wires, either galvanised or 
iron, should, if the previous coat of paint is 
wearing off, be repainted. 
as fruit-trees and bush 
fruits come to hand proceed with the planting 
of the same after trimming off broken ends 
of roots and immersing the latter for an hour 
in water if they arrive in a dry condition. 
In the first-named instance drive in stakes to 
which to tie the trees beforehand. This will 
obviate damaging the roots, of which there is 
a risk if staking is done after planting. 

Arum. Lilies in a forward state will soon 
respond under the same conditions, and the 
same with regard to the bunch Narcissi, such 
as the Double Roman, Paper White, and 
Soleil d@’Or, and Roman Hyacinths. With 
these and a good batch of late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, a house of Cyclamens, 
another of Zonal Pelargoniums, and a few 
dozen Salvia grandiflora there should not be 
a dearth of flowers at the festive season now 
near at hand. A. W. 





Midland Counties: 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—The main 
patch of winter-blooming plants is now at its 
pest. To keep both plants and blooms in good 
condition abundance of fresh air in all but 
the most inclement weather is necessary. If 
the weather is fairly dry and bright scarcely 
any fire-heat need be used, but in very damp 
weather a little warmth is beneficial. Under 
normal conditions the night temperature 
should be from 47 degs. to 58 degs., but there 
is not the slightest danger if the temper ature 
of the house drops 10 degs., or even 15 degs., 
lower on cold nights, as Carnations are easily 
damaged by excessive fire- heat. Watering 
should be done fairly early in the morning 
so that all dampness is dispersed before night- 
fall. If little or no fire-heat is used the 
plants will probably only require watering 
two or three times a week. When watering 
do it thoroughly, making sure that the whole 
of the soil in the pot is wetted through. 
During the next few weeks artificial manures 
should not be given. Rust is sometimes 

caused by too much heat and moisture, over- 
fed plants also being susceptible to disease. 
If rust makes its appearance every infected 
leaf should be cut~off and burnt, but do not 
spray the plants at this season. The plants 
must not be crowded. If any difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding sufficient room, sooner 
than crowd them together in one house place 
some in a fruit-house at rest, such as a vinery 
or Peach-house. The conditions there will 
suit the plants, and though, if the weather is 
very cold, the blooms will not open very fast, 
those which do develop will last a long time, 
and the plants will remain vigorous for bloom- 
ing in the spring. The best varieties now in 
full bloom are Mary Allwood, Destiny, Peer- 
less, Rose Dore, Beacon, Triumph, Saffron, 
Mikado, Wivelsfield White, White Wonder, 
Enchantress, and Enchantress Supreme. Tor 
general usefulness and attractive appearance 
the different forms of Enchantress are still 
unrivalled. 


Vegetable garden.—Take advantage of 
frosty weather to wheel manure where it is 
needed. The soil of old kitchen gardens often 
becomes sour through annual dressings of 
farmyard manure. Where such is the case a 
liberal application of lime instead of manure 
will neutralise the acidity, release much 
hitherto unavailable plant food, and as lime 
is easily applied, obviate the transporting of 
manure. Continue digging and trenching on 
every favourable occasion. 

Early Potatoes.—_A few Potatoes may be 
forced in heated pits. If the sets have been 
placed in boxes to sprout they should be 
planted before the shoots become too long or 
they will be liable to injury. A gentle hotbed 
should be made up with a quantity of freshly- 
fermented leaves, packing them tightly to- 
gether to provide a mild and lasting warmth, 
covering them with soil to a depth of 9 inches 
or 10 inches. When all the materials of the 
new bed, including the soil, are warmed by 
fermentation, plant the tubers, allowing them 
plenty of room. If only a small number of 
new Potatoes is-required the forcing may be 
done in pots, which should be well drained 
and half filled with light, rich soil, thus 
allowing room for subsequent top-dressings. 
The temperature of the house or frame should 
be 55 degs. Place the pots near to the roof- 








glass. 
Seakale.—There should be no difficulty in 
forcing Seakale from now onwards, and 


‘patches of roots should be placed in heat at 
intervals of eight or ten days. Grow the roots 
in perfect darkness and in a moist atmo- 
sphere in a house or shed having a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs F. W.-G. 
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Scotland. 


Herbaceous borders.—While it is generally 
advised that the ripened stems of hardy 
plants be left as long as possible, many of us, 
for the sake of a neat appearance, cut over 
these stems at or about this time. There is, 
too, occasion for this, should any rearrange- 
ment among the herbaceous borders be Con- 
templated. The cutting over is, in itself, a 
simple affair, but much depends upon how it 
is done. Cutting too low should be avoided, 
and it is necessary to emphasise the fact fhat 
a sharp knife is the best instrument for cut- 
ting over the stems. I have seen a scythe 
used for this purpose, and a most ineffectual 
piece of work it made. Let the stems be 
conveyed, as cut, to the place at which the 
rubbish fire is to be made—always provided 
there is no trenching of vegetable ground 
going on at the time. Jn such a ease the 
stems can be buried in the bottom of the 
trenches, where they will not only act as 
drainage at present, but will, as they rot, im- 
prove the subsoil. 

Beds of bulbs.—The very mild weather 
which has been experienced in this district 
has led to the appearance of seedling weeds 
upon beds of bulbs. These it is difficult to 
destroy, but if the surface of the beds be 
lightly hoed the bulk of the weeds may be 
raked off. Afterwards it is expedient to top- 
dress the soil, using for this purpose old pot- 
ting material or some similar substance. This 
may remain until the bulbs begin to peer 
through, when it may be lightly forked in. 

Plant-houses.— Damp, at this season, is the 
great enemy in plant-houses, and every effort 
ought to be made to dispel it. Chrysanthe- 
mums in bloom are peculiarly susceptible, 
and, as previously advised, the usual washing 
down of the house ought, meantime, -to be 
dispensed with. Do such watering as may be 
needed early in the day, run a _ little heat 
through the pipes after watering is finished, 
at the same time opening the ventilators. 
Blooms. which may have become even slightly 
affected should be promptly cut, as they soon 
infect others. Bearing in mind that the bulk 
of Chrysanthemums will not endure in first- 


nate order for a great time longer, a thought — 


should be given to their successors. Camellias 
used to be very useful for this purpose, but 
these are now ‘‘out of fashion.’’ Yet they 
had their good points and were attractive in 
their way. Arum Lilies are often used in 
succession to Chrysanthemums, and their 
value is great. The earliest batch, now be- 
ginning to show the spathes, should be regu- 
larly fed with some kind of stimulant. 
Lilies are gross feeders and will assimilate 
larger and stronger quantities of liquid- 
manure, soot-water, or such like, than almost 
any other pot plant. Pieces of Rhododendron 
Pink Pearl have a certain value. These, not 
too abundantly supplied with water, will do 
well enough in an unheated house. Of 
smaller plants there need be no scarcity. 
Bulbs of kinds, Cinerarias, Primulas, and the 
earlier Cyclamens are well advanced. 
stove let the heat Be moderate. There is 
plenty of bloom in this house at present—the 
various winter-flowering Begonias having a 
charm which is all their own. A very fine 
effect can be obtained by using Libonia flori-— 
bunda in conjunction with B. Gloire de 
Lorraine—although the former is, perhaps, 


more serviceable when held back and used as © ; 


a strictly greenhouse plant in spring. 
Planting. : 
favourable planting ought to be pushed for- 





ward. Such as cannot be overtaken before — 


the early days of December ought to be de- 
ferred until February. 


that the trees put out in February were notice- 

ably inferior to those put out in the end of 

the year. Staking, of course, ought to be 

immediately attended to. W. McGurFroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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So long as the weather remains 
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I have planted largely — 
at both times, and I am not prepared to say. 
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GARDENING TELLUSTRATED. 


The Cost of Costing Systems. 


3x ERNEST J. P. BENN. 


Politics and most other things are upside 
down, and there are really very few of our 
actions to-day from which we are able to 
derive that old-time satisfaction which came 
from the knowledge of a good thing well 
done. During the war we scrapped all our 
experience and all our principles, especially 
in regard to business and industry, we re- 
pealed the laws of supply and demand, we 
forgot everything we had ever learnt of 
economics, and in the end we beat the Ger- 
mans. Our present difficulties arise very 
largely from the fact that we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that the war is over, and 
that we continue in the endeavour to apply 
Wur-time expedients to peaceful conditions. 
Because we beat the Germans we are reluc- 
tant to admit that all the abortive experi- 
ments imposed upon industry by university 
professors were really very silly and very 
impracticable, and we do not like to confess 
that we really won the war in spite of all 
these obstructions, but prefer to think that 
they had something to do with the ultimate 
subjection of the enemy. 


The Latest Bureaucratic Aspiration. 


It is announced that the Board of Trade 
are contemplating the establishment of a per- 
manent Costings Department, empowered to 
conduct surveys of the trade of the country 
and to publish regularly statistical informa- 
tion on costs, profits, and prices. The advo- 
ates of economy, who will probably not be 
given a hearing, will object to this proposa | 
on the ground that there are already too 
many departments of the Board of Trade, 
and thait the state of the publie finances does 
hot warrant the establishment of another. 
But the purpose of these notes is to put the 
objection to this latest bureaucratic aspira- 
tion on to the higher, stronger, and more 
practical ground that the Department, if 
established, will serve no useful purpose; that 
the Board of Trade does not understand what 
it is proposing to do, and that the scheme 
outlined would merely perpetuate an abuse 
which has been largely responsible for that 
breakdown of our industries from which we 
are now suffering. There is no subject upon 
which the public is more woefully misin- 
fommed than on this question of costings. 
There is no better example of the way in 
which inexperienced theory has wrought 
hayoe in practical affairs than is given by the 
history of costings as understood in Govern- 
nent cireles. 


The Benefit of Costings. 


In 1914 our industries were subjected to 
that healthy competition, both at home and 
abroad, which made for a Spirit of economy, 
and which gave to the public a wonderful 
service at wonderful prices. The one idea 
of the business man was to serve his fellows 
and benefit himself, because the two things 
went together, by lowering the price or in- 
creasing the quantity of the article which it 
was his mission to make and market. In 
pursuance of this policy, the best of our 
business men had begun to investigate the 
possibilities of costings as a means. to 
economy ; there are numerous instances on 
record to show how costing systems operated 
as a-cheapening factor. It was found that 
an exact knowledge of costs enabled a manu- 
facturer to discover items that might be 
eliminated, to put his finger on others that 
were excessive, and to search the markets 
for materials and processes which might 
lessen costs of production, and thus enable 
him to lower selling prices. The costing 
system in’ 1914 offered to the consumers the 
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greatest hope of lower prices and better 
goods. 


The Theoretical Wreckers. 


Then came the war and the sudden entry 
into positions of industrial authority of a 
whole gung of professors of literature, ex- 
perts in the higher mathematics, classical 
“ firsts,’? and students of theoretical econo- 
mics. As soon as these persons got into their 
hands the industrial reins, they were at- 
tucked by the trade unions, who, in return 
for pledges with regard to output and dilu- 
tion, extracted pledges with regard to profits. 
The theoretical wreekers of practical wisdiom 
thereupon devised means, as they foolishly 
thought, for the abolition. of profit in con- 
nection with the manufacture of war-like 
material. It was decreed that, instead of 
allowing a manufacturer to make a profit, he 
should prepare a schedule of his costs and 
add an agreed percentage as his own re- 
muneration. Needless to say, this cherubic 
scheme operated in exactly the opposite 
direction to that intended. Iivery incentive 
was given to everybody in industry to make 
wages and costs as high as possible, and all 
this was done in order that profits, which in 
many cases never existed, might be sacrificed 
on the altar of Socialism. The costing sys- 
tem, conceived, invented, and designed as a 
means of reducing costs, became, in the hands 
of the bureaucrats, the most powerful lever 
for increasing them. 


What Should be Done. 


Four years of the operation of this topsy- 
turvy madness have had the effect of making 
not only the public, but a proportion of the 
manufacturers themselves, forget the A.B.C. 
of business, and have robbed the world (for 
the system spread from Whitehall all over 
the countries of the world) of the benefits 
achieved during a generation of industrial 
progress, Instead of establishing Costing 
Dopartments at the Board of Trade and 
stereotyping this iniquity, we should enter 
upon a campaign for the education of the 
workers, the employers, and the public in 
the industrial wisdom which has been accu- 
mulated for us since industry began{ and a 
knowledge of which has been lost since 
August, 1914. 


Pre-War and Post-War Principles. 

A simple statement of the pre-war and the 
post-war methods of examining a business 
proposition illustrates how far back we have 
to go to get to sanity in these matters. Prior 
to the war, the paramount consideration with 
regard to an article was the price which the 
public would be willing to pay for it. A 
manufacturing concern would start out with 
the knowledge that a good anticle would sell 
at a sovereign, and would, by means of costs 
and analysis and complete investigation of 
processes, set itself to produce that article to 
sell at a sovereign, adjusting its costs and 
expenses within that limit. The selling 
price, the sovereign, was the ruling considera- 
tion, and the basis of the whole caleulaition 
was the long-forgotten truth that an article 
is worth what it will fetch. Operating in 
this way, the investigation into costs pro- 
duced at every stage further opportunities 
for economy. To-day we have reversed all- 
this. A manufacturer determines to market 
au article ; he knows that the public want it; 
but he does not begin to think of the selling 
price—thait is the last consideration. . -He 
begins, let us say, with his office boy, and, 
having wascertained that this youth is de- 
sirous of receiving £2 10s, a week, that item 
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proijily govs down as the first entry in the 
cost account. Similarly, the desires and re- 
quirements of everybody associated with the 
iInanufacture of the article in question, or 
the suppliers of its constituent parts, aie 
ascertained, and, seeing that a fixed per- 
centage of profit is added to all these items, 
the greater the demands of workers or sup- 
pliers, the greater the profit of the manufac- 
turer or merehant. 


How to Recover Business Methods. 


Stated in this way, the argument seems too 
absurd ; we have indeed exaggerated ; there 
is still left in each of us a slumbering sense 
of economy which we inherited from a wiser 
generation ; and we are, therefore, saved 
from the full measure of the ‘evils which 
would come upon us if the system of costings, 
as misunderstood to-day, was allowed full 
play. Industry will never render its due 
service to civilisation until it rids itself of 
war-time abuses such as this. If the Board 
of Trade will leave it alone and business men 
get back to business methods, supplies will 
continue to increase, pricés will continue to 
fall, and the country will begin to prosper. 
If an article has to be marketed in competi- 
tion at a given price, there are plenty of 
brains in industry willing and able to devise 
ways of bringing costs within that price. If, 
on the other hand, the authority of the 
Government is to-be used to perpetuate the 
folly of the cost basis, then both “workers 
and employers will be encouraged in a point 
ot view which, however beneficial to them it 
may appear for the moment, must in the end 
encompass the downfall of both. 





BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 





Some Features of the Current Issues. 


Acronautics.—* Air Mails and Airships ”’ ; 

‘The ‘Transverse Wiring of the Rigid Air- 
ship,” by E. H. Newitt, B.Se. ; and ‘**‘ Atmo- 
spheric Data.’ 

The Cabinet Maker.—‘ The Use of Glass 
in Furniture Manufacture ~ 3; “The Science 
and Art of Advertising’; and “ Concerning 
the Nature of Material,” by M. McLeish. 


The Chemical Age.—* Direct Recovery of 
Sulphate of Ammonia,’? by G. H. Cheal ; 
‘ British Chemical Glass Industry,’ by 
S, N. Jenkinson ; and ‘‘ The Dyestuffs Con- 
troversy.”’ 

The HBlectrician.—* Mathematica] Analysis 
of the Mechanical Forces Acting on Switches 
and Busbars,’? by L. B. W. Jolley ; ‘‘ The Dis- 
tribution of Electricity,” by W. B. Wood- 
house; and ‘‘Some KHconomic Aspects of 
Nxtra-high-tension Distribution by Under- 
ground Calble,’’ by R. O. Kapp. 


Farm and Home.—‘ The Historie Smith- 
field’; ‘* Prominent Winners at Norwich 
Show ’”’ (illustrated); and ‘ Championship 
Winners at Smithfield.’ 


The Fruit Grower.—‘ Developments at 
Rothamsted Station’; ‘The Agriculture 
Bill’’?; and ‘ Marketing of Fruit,” by EB. L. 
Linden. 

Gas World.—*‘ The Construction and Fix- 
ing of Gas Furnaces”; ‘‘ The Performance 
of the Hot-Plates of Gas Cookers ” ; and A 
Special By-Product Coking Section. 

Hardware T'rade Journal.—* Hardware in 
the Making (II.): The Manufacture of Scis- 
sors’; ‘Classification of Sheet Steel 
namels ’’ ; and ‘The Mass Production. of 
Hardware,” 


The Transport World. — Virst issue, 


January 5th, 1921, 
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CORRESPONDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Clematises failing, etc. (H. Fawssett).— 
The complete failure of all the Clematises is 
not a little puzzling. Are you really sure 
they are. quite-dead, or have you concluded 
they are because the tops are dead? Not in- 
frequently, when the tops have died back, the 
plaints break from their bases and become a 
; so, if they are not discarded already, 
we should be inclined to await results. Root 
dryness may have been a probable source of 
failure. 

Plant for name (Ladi Gertrude Rolle).— 
The plant is Helxine Solieroli, a carpeting 
subject-of free growth that, under favourable 
copditions, will penetrate almost anywhere. 
Where it is in the nature of a weed, it is 
easily discouraged by weak applications of 
weed-killer, or, where such would prove im- 
practicable, by sprinklings of salt. On larger 
areas, the ordinary methods of eradication, 
as the hoe, could be used. Should the plant 
be troubling you in any way not met by the 
above remarks, perhaps you would be good 
enough to write-us further on the subject. 

Funkia Sieboldi not flowering (Yorkshire).— 
We are not sure whether you are really re- 
ferring to this plant, which has white, lilac- 
suffused blooms, or to the much larger and 
purer white kind, F. grandiflora alba. ‘The 
former is a more vigorous plant, and flowers 
with greater freedom, too: ‘The latter prefers 
a rather warmer position, yet still in deep 
and rich ground. In any case, as you have 
had no flowers in the past two years, we ad- 
vise replanting in a well-enriched plot. If the 
root clumps are of greater diameter at the 
crown than 6 inches or 8 inches, divide and 
replant some time in October. We fear it is 
rather a matter of deterioration and soil 
poverty in particular. This, of course, would 
be apparent in the size of the foliage alone. 
In rich and deep soil these plants may stand 
for half-a-dozen years before showing any 
decline in vigour. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistaria dying off (Vrs. Charlesworth).— 
‘There must be some local cause for your Wis- 
tania dying off as yours ‘has done. It may be 
that it has become too dry or too wet at the 
roots, but to make quite sure an inspection 
by someone with knowledge of the subject will 
be necessary, and would be far more satisfac- 
tory. 

Cutting back Aubrietias (1/. //.).—When 
and where circumstances demand, these 
may be cut back, practically to the central 
tuft annually. In such case we prefer to do 
it just after the main flowering in late spring 
or early summer. Done at this time the 
plants have an opportunity giyen them for 
inuking new growth during summer, and 
since upon this hinges their greater flower 
display in the ensuing year endeavour should 
be made for doing it at this time. © Where 
later pruning is indulged in, e.g., October or 
the like, no harm to the plant would ensue, 
though a modified flowering and compacter, 
nore stay-at-home habit of growth would 
assuredly result. 


SUCCESS 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Pakiha—1. Cotoneaster 
frigida ; 2, Asplenium viviparum ; -8, Adian- 
tum trapeziforme Sanctz Catherine; 4, Pteris 
longifolia.—A. Z.—Catitleya labiata ; 2, pro- 
bably a form of Gypripedium Harrisianum ; 
6, Dolygala Chamebuxus purpurea; — 4, 
Ophopogan Jaburan variegatum:; 5, -Coton- 
easter frigida; 6, Selenipedium Sedeni.—— 
G. .—Helxine Solieroli.m—lvrederic Lester. 
—So far as we can judge from the dried-up 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


bits you send us, your plant is the common 
Balm (Melissa officinalis). H. Palmer.—1, 
Cineraria maritima; 2, Nepetze Mussini. 

Names of _ fruit.—/. 
Alfriston ; 2, specimens insufficient ; 8, Gol- 
deu Russet ; 4 and 4a, please send when ripe. 
It is very difficult to name correctly from 
one specimen only.——W. H Apples: 1, 
Sturmer Pippin; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 
Wellington ; 4, Annie Blizabeth.——H, W.-- 
Pears: 1, Glou Morceau ; 2, Winter Nelis ; 8, 
Zephirin Gregoire; 4, Passe Crassane. 
M. D.—Apples: Norfolk Beefing ; 2, Minchall 
Crab ; 3, Bramley’s ; 4, French Crab.——G. 7. 
—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Northern Green- 
ing ; 3, Adam’s Pearmain ; 4, Claygate Pear- 
man, 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. | 





H. H. Jones, Rycroft Nurseries, Lewisham. 
—List of New and Choice Ohrysanthemums, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, ete., ete. 

MESSRS. SLUIS AND Groots, Enkhuizen, 
Holland.—Price List of Vegetable, Flower, 
and Agricultural Seeds for 1921. 

T. H.. Dipnaty, The Shelley Sweet Pea 
Farm, near Hadleigh, Suffolk.—The Shelley 
Sweet Peas, Snapdragons, and Vegetable 
Seeds, 1921. - 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM DICK. 


Mr. William Dick, whose death we regret 


to announce at Belsite Lodge, Inchicore, 
Dublin, on November 19th, was born June 6th, 
1850, at Keith, Banffshire. In early life he 
was apprenticed at Gordon Castle, going from 
there to Dalkeith Gardens under Mr. David 
Thomson, gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
At the end of 1859 he was appointed gardener 
to the Marquis of Londonderry, Wynyard 
Park, Stockton-on-Tees. After ten years he 
left to occupy a similar position at Ganford 
Manor, Dorset, the seat of Sir Ivor Guest. 
Seven years later, through the influence>of 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Director of Kew, he was 
appointed bailiff-of the Phcenix Park, Dublin, 
from which, after twenty-three years’ service, 
he retired at the age of seventy on a pension 
from the Irish Board of Works. Mr. Dick 
was a frequent. contributor to the Scottish 
Gardener, The Garden, and other papers.— K., 
Dublin. 








Isle of Wight bee disease.—Scottisl, scien- 
tists’ discovery.—Dr. Rennie, of Aberdeen 
University, in collaboration with Miss Elsie 
J. (Marvey and Mr. P. Bruce White, have 
brought to a successful issue the investiga- 
tion into the cause of Isle of Wight disease 
im bees, which has caused extensive destruc- 
tion to stocks throughout the country. The 
discovery is of vital interest and importance 
both to parasitologists and beekeepers. The 
cause of the disease is believed to be a 
minute mite of a new species, which jit is pro- 
posed to call Tarsonemus Woodi, thus per- 
peituating the name of Mr. A. H. E. Wood, of 
Glussel, Aberdeenshire; a 4public-spirited bee 
expert, who has generously subsidised the 
recent extension of the investigation which 
for the past seven years has centred in Aber- 
deen University. The mite entens the 
breathing tube of. the bee and blocks tthe air 
passage, thus cutting off the supply of oxygen 
from certain muscles_and nerve centres con- 
cemed with locomotion. 
disease finst became known about 1904, and 
gradually spread from the South of England 
to the North of Scotland. 





The first number of The Transport World, 
the new weekly journal to. be published by 
Benn Bros., Ltd., will appear on January 5th, 
1921, 


X.—Apples: 1 ° 


Isle of Wight. 
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The Organisation of Transport. 


THE announcement of the proposal to amal- 
gaimate no less than nineteen dock and trans- 
port trade -unions represents the most 
important labour movement of recent times. 
If the scheme now approved by the executives 
of all these bodies secures, as it no doubt will, 
the support of the rank and file, a trade 
union with some 400,000 members will be 
brought into existence. It is important to 
notice that the constitution of the new body 
gives to the executive the_right to call a 
strike without previous consultation of the 
members asa whole. This complete organisa- 
tion of transport workers on the_road, for it 
excludes, of course, railwaymen, was only to 
be expected in-view of the enormous rise in _ 
the importance of the transport industry since 
the war ended. The coming together of the 
workers is not so far balanced by any moye- 
ment on so large a scale among the employers. 
Indeed, having regard to the variety of 
interests on the employing side of the trans- 
port industry, it is difficult to see how a big 
federation could be established at this junc- 
ture. The Z'ransport World and Motor 
Freight Hxchange, the new weekly to be pub- 
lished by Benn Brothers, Ltd., in January, 
comes upon the scene, therefore, at the 
psychological moment. It is evident that the 
transport interests are beginning to sort 
themselves out, and that we are really wit- 
nessing the birth of a new industry, or, at 
least, a new industrial consciousness. The 
Transport World should be able-to do much to 
guide these new developments and lead them 
in the right direction. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV. 30, 1920, 


ORCHID.COMMITTHE, . 


First Class Certificates 


Cypripedium Forest King, from Mr. H T. Pitt, Stamford Hill 
(Gr., Mr. Thorgood) ; Odontioda Jupiter, Orchidhurst variety, 
from Mr. H. T. Pitt; Cypripedium Memoria F. W, Ogilvie, from 
Messrs, Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 


Awards of Merit. 


Oypripedium Warrior, from Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans ; Oypripedium Bacchus, from Lt.-Col. Sir George 
Holford, Tetbury ; Odontoglossum Rosina magnificum, from 
Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook ; Sophro-Lzelio-Cattleya Forma, 
from Mr, A. J. Hollington, enfield; Br. sso-Lelio-Cattleya 
Cissie, from Mesars. J. and A. McBean, Uckfield. 


Medals. 


GOLD. —Mesars, Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Oo., Haywards 
Heath ; Messrs. Armstsong and Brown. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE, 


Awards of Merit. 
Carnation Liddie, from Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden; 
Myosotis oblongata Bluevird, from Mr, C, Englemann: 
‘Cultural Commendation. 
Mr. H. 8. Leoa, Bletchley, for Nepenthes rufescens. 


Medals. 


GoLp.— Messrs. John Sweet and Son, Whetstone, for Ericas ; 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations ; “Mr. C. Englemann, for 
Carnations. ' 


bILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. Keith Luxford, Harlow, for ~ 


Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Wells and Co., for Chrysanthemums. 
SILVER FLORA.—Mr. Jas. McDonald, Harpenden, for Grasses. 
SILVER BANKSIAN —Mr. C. A. Cain, The Node, Welwyn, for 

Carnations; Mr: G Reuthe, Keston, for rare Conifers ; Stuart 

Low and Co., Entield, for Carnations and Begonias, 

BRONZE FLoRA —Mr. J J. Kettle, Wimborne, for Violets. 


BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, — 


for Carnations ; Messrs. Goufrey and Son, Exmouth, for Chry- 
santhemums ; Messrs. Reamsbottom, Geashill, for Anemones 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for Azaleas, &c. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Medal, rs 


GoLpD.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for Potatoes. 





We have received from W. and G. Foyle 
three acceptable and inexpensive books for 
the country lover. ‘‘ Homeland,’’ illustrated, 
by Ps WD: dzzard 1P: WD. 1; Of Daly 
Mail), published at 7s. 6d., is a charming 
diary of country days. ‘‘ The 
Anthology ” and ‘*The Winged Anthology ”” 


are neat volumes of poetical quotations con- — 


cerning the beauties:of the garden and birds, — 


butterflies, and moths, respectively (published — 
Foyle’s prices are 2s. 6d., 2s., and — 


at 3s. 6d.). 


is. 9d. in the order named, postage extra- 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 


ANDROSACE VIL- Britésh Carnation So- 
LOSA ... we eee 700 CIEE: — ea Fear Se, 
Angraecum  sesquipe- » Broccoli ... eee Bia 203. 


dale cos ais « 699 
APPLE LANE'S 
PRINCE ALBERT... 697 
Apples for small gar- 
dens ay ah vas 697 
Apples, Sauce ... --- 698 
Apble tree King of the 
Pippins unhealthy... 698 
Apple-trees, acter cee 
blight on aie . 769 
Ash, White aes «+» 696 
Aster Novi Belgiz 


Cattleya Maggie Be 


Celertac as a winter 
Chrysanthemum 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Chrysanthemums, a 
Zood trio of October- 





Esther-i.. >.< soe 695 flowering Ao w. 703 
F Cucumbers aS «-- 706 
Beekeeping, profit Cydonia japonica in 
in. eee AR: 708 November Ree +. 696 
Berberis purpures 
pruning vai ... 708 | Dendrobium nobile ... 659 


phael ... - 699 
Ceanothics, pruning . 708 


vegetable An maa 
season, the ... : 703 


TERESA ve «ee 703 | 


INDEX.—IIlustrations in Capitals. 


Rents gine spinosa 


FLOWERS, SPRING International Potato 


Foxgloves, perennial... 702 
Frutt trees, pruning 
newly-planted ae O9F 


Leeks—a profitable 


Gaura Lindheitmeri ... 700 
Geum montanum au- 
STE TECH ve sae 00 








Grapes colouring ose 709 


and Priv ase --. 696 beetle cerasti- 
Flowers, * ly. 6 s Ores ee 695 
the. 5: Dh OLS 91 | CyPsophila, the double 
Flowers, some wild, of white - .. ay ve 695 
Vancouver... . 695 


J , Conference, the ve 209 
| SOME EARLY aio! Iris chrysographis }. 700 
Forsythia suspensa in Iris ochroleuca... "502 
November . ++ 696 | Isolepis gracilis os. 696 

| Fothergilla major es 696 


Kale, Curly ee vw. 706. 
Kalosanthes ... «+ 696 


Garden, the rock, in vegetable 705 
autuniin.. 700 | Liriope sbicata... vee 702 
Gardening, ‘outdoor . ee 702 Looking ahead . ‘ 703 


Melianthus major... 708 
Morisia hypogaea 200 





Onions, pickling, grow- Salvia virgalu nemo- 


ing eee eee aoe JOD ¥OSa ¥e rea Ue 
per snip-bed, clearing | s hub sy uP CU ET 699 
“- 206 | ve for... Me 
Deretia Ravenherand | Solanums, berried ... 696 
December d + 696 | Tomatoes.. 706 
Plants for damp cor- | Turnip Laing’ 3 Gar- 


er mes Oe 
Plants for forcing ee 696 | 
Potato nursery, atiew 705 | 


den Swede ... tm 400 


Vanda ceerulea... «+» 698 


Potato Up-to-Date... 703 | Vegetable garden -- 706 
Potentilla Gibson's | Verbena venosa soe 708 
Scarlet .. a . 701 | Verontca cataracie ... 700 
Prinula obconica as a | Verontca spicata 
window plant e. 696 POSER pose an ZOO 
Rosa pyrenaica ne 699 | Vines, manure for sane OF 


Rose Madame Melunte 
Soupert... aa +. 699 

ROSE MRS. JOHN 
INGLIS... re -- 699 


Vitis inconstans: Its 
waning popularity... 696 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| Violets in frames ses, 704 
| 
| 
| Week’s work, the eis OF 





Some Wild Flowers of Vancouver. 


NExT to the giant trees 
timber, what surprises me most in the woods 
around Vancouver is the almost indescribable 
wealth of wild flowers. Unlike those in 
England, too, the majority are not content 
with carpeting the ground surface, but have 
more aspiring aims by mounting the tree- 
trunks, often to a great height, and there in 
the crevices and crannies of the rugged bark 
elothing the gaunt, branchless stems with 
the most beautiful and refreshing of foliage 


and flowers. On many of the dead and 
dying,. centuries-old trunks of the Douglas 


Fiz and Western Cedar in Stanley Park may 
not only be seen seedling plants of their own 
kind, but thickly matted masses of the Gaul- 
theria, Bunehberry (Cornus canadensis), and, 
sweetest of all, 

THE NORTHERN © TWINFLOWER (Linnea 
borealis), a charming plant, for a small pot 
of which in England nurserymen charge 
equivalent to a dollar, but here it grows 
and carpets the ground in. the wildest pro- 
some 
plant dealer trom the ‘ Old Country ’’ does 
not export it in quantity. It is a delightful 
rock plant, wiith the freshest of evergreen 
foliage and daintiest of pure white and de- 
liciously fragrant flowers, that are arranged 
two on a stem, and from which the 
popular name was derived. Delighting in 
cool, shady situations, and in soil that is 
largely composed of decayed and decaying 
vegetable matter, this tiny denizen of the 
thickest woodlands, with its nodding flowers, 
comes ag a pleasant surprise to those who 
have visited Canadian woods for the first 
time. Another delightful wild plant is the 

BUNCHBERRY (Cornus canadensis), which 
although the greenish-whité flowers are dull 
and inconspicuous, is yet rendered attractive 
by the beautiful white leaf bracts with which 
they are surrounded. Then the plant is 
charming im the fall by reason of the bunches 
of bright red berries which it produces in 
such lavish profusion, and especially when 
{hey are seen peeping out from other vege- 
tation on the moss-covered trunk of some old 
warrior of the woodlands at man’s height 
from the ground. The dwarf, neat habit and 
oval, pointed leaves, but especially the wealth 
of coral-red berries, render this shrub one of 
the most desirable occupants of shady wood- 
lands. We have found it difficult to culti- 
vate in England, even after imitating the soil 
and natural surroundings of its native wilds. 
In a cut state for room decoration these tufts 
of brightly tinted berries last for a long time, 
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and reckless waste of 


and are highly prized. In dampish 
land depressions I have met with, 
quantity, the 

Lasrapor Tea (Ledum latifolium), and a 
charming shrub it is, with its clusters of snow- 
White blossoms shown to good advantage 
above the richly aromatic foliage. It may 
be seen in great profusion in a boggy piece of 
ground on the outskirts of an old wood near 
Hastings. Nearly allied to the latter is the 

MowuntTsIn RuopopeNpRoN (R. albiflorun), 
which I have found 10 feet high on the mar- 
sin of a Hemlock plantation. If only for its 
pure white and plentifully produced flowers 
and portly habit of growth, this inhabitant 
of many of the woods around Vancouver is 


wood- 
in some 





Androsace villosa. 


(See page 700.) 


well worth a place in the choicest collection 
of plants. 
GAULLTHERIA SUALLoN, for it has no recog- 


nised popular name, is amongst the com- 
monest and most beautiful. of Canadian 
shrubs, and one that will thrive anywhere, 
though preferring shade and shelter. The 
thick, leathery leaves, of excellent sub- 
stance, the pinky stems, pretty, droop- 
ing flowers, and abundance of  jet- 
black berries, covered with a bluish 
bloom when fully ripe, all combine ‘to 


render this shrub one of the most desirable 
for brightening up the wintry woodland 
landscape. According to station and goil, so 
yaries the height of the plant, which may 
either, on exposed, poor soil, be found as : 
low trailing shrub, or, when growing amongst 
decayed vegetable matter or on a crumbling 
tree-log, rise to over the height of a man, 
The 

Aretic BRAMBLE (Rubus arcticus) is a choice 





and beautiful, small-growing member of the 
extensive family to which it belongs. If only 
for the dwarf growth—for it rarely rises 


more than 8 inches or 4 inches from the 
ground—and tiny, pinky flowers, usually pro- 
duced singly, but sometimes in twos, this 
gem amongst rock plants is well worth our 
best endeavours td cultivate’ as a garden 
jwanit. In Hngland it has been rather exten- 
sively grown for rockwork embellishmenf,_ 


Where it succeeds fairly well in a cool soil 
and sheltered situation, Many other worthy 
members of the same family are to be found 
in the Vancouver woods, one of fhe hest- 
known and most ornamental being, probably, 
the 

SALMON Berry (R. Nutkanus), 
duces treely two-inch-wide flowers of the 
purest white or rather  yellowish-white 
eolour during the months of June and July. 

Vancouver. A. D. WeBS1ER. 


which pr6- 





Notes of the Week. 


Gypsophila cerastioides.—I could never vet 
this little plant to do well until I tried it in 
the moraine, where is seems quite at heme 
mow. I had it in a well-drained. position be- 
fore, but I think it does not like to be too 
dry at the roots. It is a very neat little 
plant, but the prettily veined flowers are in- 
teresting, and it is the sort of plant that one 
gets attached to.—W. O. 


Aster Novi Belgii Esther.—This is one of 
the daintiest of the small-flowered kinds, its 
sprays of small, bright rose-coloured flowers 
being always admired. It is especially well 
adapted for cutting, owing to the lightness 
and elegance of the sprays. There are so 
many good Asters that tit is almost invidious 
to single out any particular variety, but this 
is certainly one of the best. If one wanis to 
get the best results, the clumps should be 
split up every year, retaining only the out- 
side shootis.—N. L. 

The double white Gypsophila.—Opinions 
may differ as to whether the single or double 
form of Gypsophila paniculata is the more 
beautiful, but, growing both, I give my ver- 
dict in favour of the double, with its nume- 
rous pure white, rosetie-like blossoms, borne 
oi spreading panicles. Whether the sprays 
are required for cutting and mixing with. 
other flowers in summer and early autumn. 
ov for using for winter arrangements of 
* everlasting ’’ flowers, it will be found that 
the double Gypsophila will Jast considerably 
longer. Anyone contemplating additions to 
his borders of hardy plants should find room 
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for one or two specimens. In planting it is 
important to remember that Gypsophilas like 
a rich and deep soil, as their roots penetrate 
a long way, that a& sunny position is essen- 
tial, and, equally important, they should be 
given plenty of room.—MIpDLANDER. 


Desfontainea spinosa and Privet.—Ono 
wonders at times where the grafter will stop, 
(Juite recently I was asked to look at a Des: 
fontainea which (IL was told) had thrown out 
growths of a different plant from the bottom 
of the stem. What was my. sunprise on find- 
ing that Desfontainea spinosa—of all things 

had been grafted upon the Privet, and that 
the growths from the latter were those which 
had puzzled the planter. Vhat grafting is 4 
necessary and useful operation no one will 
deny ; but when it is practised, as in the case 
under notice,. upon subjects which do not 
really require grafting a protest is surely 
allowable.—A Scorristr GARDENER. 

Forsythia suspensa in November.—'Thiec 
mild autumn had an effect on some of our 
spring-flowering shrubs in that it brought 
into bloom subjects we usually see in April 
and May. Forsythia suspensa is a case in 
point. Simultaneously with the opening of 
the yellow sprays of Jasminum. nudiflorum 
some shoots on-a Forsythia in my garden, 
lured by the genial weather in’ November, 
flowered. I do not remember having had 
{hem in b’oom together before. It is very 
casy to propagate Forsythias from euttings 
of ripened wood in the autumn, these g£row- 
quickly that one may have them in 
bloom the second season.—Wooprastrwick. 
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santhes are rarely met 
With in small greenhouses, and their exelu- 
sion nay be attributed to éither a lack of 
knowledge concerning them or to the fact 
that when in bloom they cam only be used for 
lecoration, being of no use for cutting. 
Against these apparent handicaps it has to 
be said of them that the flowers are brilliant 
and Jast a long time, and it is a matter for 
regret that more who own moderate-sized 
houses do not take up their culture. Kalo- 
santhes delight in-a compost of three-parts 
peat, one part loam with a dash of bone ea 
and a small portion of ground charcoal. 
3eing of a succulent nature, they enjoy a 
somewhat warm and humid atmosphere, and 
lo ensure blossom should be given a position 
in the house where the sun will reach them 
and a ripening of the wood. Kalosanthes 
are rather slow-growing subjects, but if, 
after the flowering. period, several] pairs of 
aves are removed from the extreinities of 
the shoots, this will induce the formation of 
news branches.—LeAHURST. 
Pears in November and December. Many 
of our finest Pears ripen in .the closing 
months of the year, and one of these js 
Hacon’s Incomparable. Raised in 1815, it 
has attained to a high position. among Novem- 
ber Pears, and is at its best qhen planted 
upon a deep and rather holding soil. One of 
those November Pears which is seldom seen 
is Due de Nemours. . This is a well-flavoured 
variety of moderate size, and, when ripe, the 
Skin assumes a deep yellow, almost. orange, 
tint. Everyone, of course, knows and appre- 
clates Doyenné du Comice and Beurré Super- 
fin, but B. Alexandre Tjcas is little, if any, 
inferior to the more generally grown varieties 
for December use. Zephirin Gregoire is very 
useful at the same time. Some object to this 
Pear on account of its size, but it is a well- 
flavoured fruit, a good keeper, .and a most 
consistent bearer. Wan Mons le Clere has its 
admirers and its detractors, I believe thait, in 
the case of this Pear, very much depends 
upon the season. In some years it is excel- 
lent ; in others the fruits are gritty and 
~ mealy”’ in texture, but on the whole the 
good years -predominate. I have observed 
much the same thing in respect of Glou. Mor- 
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ceau—a Pear than which there is none better 
in a favourable season.—A Scortisn Gar- 
DENER. 

White Ash (IFraxinus americana).—I woun- 
der this handsome American Ash is not more 
frequently-seen in this country, considering 
its sterling qualities, both as a decorative 
and a timber-producing tree. I saw -a very 
shapely specimen at Kew in early autumn, 
when the large, handsome leaves, each over 
a foot in. length, were most attractive, 
changing to rich tones of bronze and yellow. 
This rapid-growing tree, which must haye 
been 80 feet high, is said to produce excellent 
timber, and is one of the best summer-leafing 
American trees in this country.—E. M. 

Cydonia japonica in November.—The first 
sprays of this are at this early date (Novei- 
ber 25th) well expanded, and, with a continu- 
ance of the mi‘d weather at present experi- 
enced, there will be a succession of bloom. 
This particular piece is growing at the base 
of a south wall, not secured, however, to the 
wall in any way, but allowed to grow natu- 
rally. In this way the full va‘ue of the plant 
is apparent, and.in a greater degree than 
when speciinens of C. japonica are trained in 
formally with shred and nail. close to the 
wall. Near at hand is a good clump of. the 
Kaffir. Lilty—Schizostylis—and it is not often 
in-late November that two such echaracteris- 
tically brilliant plants are in. bloom at the 
same tine.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 


Fothergilla major.—Alhed to the Witch 
Ifazels, and forming a° much-branched shrub 
6 feet to 8 feet in height, this is very in- 
teresting during May, when’ the fragrant 
little, brush-like flowers appear. These de- 
velop from -the.tips of the short side branches, 
the real flower attraction being the abundant, 
clustered. stamens, the stalkis-of which are 
pinkish-white, the anthers yellow. There are 
ho, petals... Native of the Alleghany | moun- 
tains from Virginia to S. Carolina, this shrub 
is said to-have been eultivated -in English 
gardens in 1780, but for many. years. later 
was apparently Jost, until 1902, when it was 
again reintroduced. In autumn it becomes a 
very handsome shrub, the broad leaves de- 
veloping the—most beautiful crimson and 
golden colours.—E. M. 


Primula obconica as a window plant.—The 
other day my attention wag attracted by a 
very fine potful of Primula obeonica in a 
sitting-room window. In the closing days of 
November, and in such a place, this display 
was noteworthy. When, in some instances; 
gardeners find a difficulty with this plant at 
this season owing to damp, the hint con- 
veyved by the healthy potful-in the window 
was unmistakable. Sufficient light, a com- 
fortable, dry, but not too warm situation, 
combined with what was evidently rather a 
sparing allowance of water, were seemingly 
the secrets of success in the ease referred to. 
Owing, however, to its irritamt properties, in 
some cases, it is questionable if P. obeoniea 
will ever pevouie really popular as a window 
plant.—A Scorrish GARDENER. 


Vitis inconstans: Its waning popularity.— 
Few climbing plants have enjoyed a greater 
run of popularity than this and its near re- 
latives, but itis exubenant growth has been 
its undoing in many quarters, It looks pretity 
when in the summer-it is donning its new 
dress of green, beautiful when its foliage is 
suffused with flames of fire as the cooler d; VS 
approach, and that is the best one-can say 
for stich a creeper. It is an entirely different 
matter when the shoots get beyond control, 
when they choke spouts and.find their way 
under eaves, necessitating the caHing in of 
workmen. No wonder that so many. house 
decorators are told to ‘ eut that ereeper right 
down and clear it out” before commencing 
their legitimate work. That is just what 
many have to do in these days.—TownsMan. 
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Berried Solanums. 
Izv appears to be left to market growers to 
recognise the value of the berry-bearing Sola- 
nums, which, for Christmas and New Year 
decorations, in company with DPrimulas, 
Cyclamens, Heaths, etc., are sold in quanti- 
ties. It is unfortunate that many owners of 
greenhouses seldom raise them from seed, 
but. when once understood the plants are 
more easily dealt with. If seed is sown in a 
genial temperature in April in pans of light 
soil, and the young planits pricked off when 
large enough, they will be ready for potting 
separately by about the end of June. In 
making this last change, some attention must 


be paid to the nature of the compost. Sola- 
nums need to be liberally dealt with ; there- 


fore, good, fibrous loam; lJeaf-mould, and 
partly rotted manure, with a small portion 
of silver sand, should be found for them. 
Until they have become established it will 
be needful for them. to be shaded, and from 
this period up to September a. cold frame 
having a north aspect is the best place for 
them. Failures can generally be traced to 
one cause—viz., dryness at-the roots—and to 
minimise this as much as possible, it is well 
to be prepared with some cool material, into 
which the pots can be partly plunged. Cocoa- 
fibre or ashes will answer the purpose. Dry- 
ness at the roots at any time is faitial to them, 
and when the plants show for bloom, they 
must not suffer from want of. water, other- 
wise the buds drop off, and, obviously, 
berries will be minus at the festive season. 
T) safeguard against sucha contingency, the 
plants should not be neglected, as, after all, 
their requirements are not exacting in any 
other direction. When the berries are set, 
their swelling can be helped by ayplications 
of weak liquid manure occasionally. 

Housine should take place in~ September, 
and a _ cool, airy temperature will be found 
best for them. - he bright green and red 
berries of Solanum are cheerful:in' the darkest 
days of the year, and have earned for them 
the title of ‘Winter Cherries. 

Plants are sometimes grown on ‘aga a 
second season, but they d0o- not bokdeag “te 
vitality of -spring-raised seedlings, and : 
seems to me that to have the best from fen 
ey. should be treated as annuals on the lines 
suggested. wei eg 


NOTES sf REPLIES. 


Isolepis gracilis.—This i8 ome of those 
plants which were at one time considered to 
be indispensable as an edging for the green- 
house stages, but which has now, apparently, 
almost disappeared. Its requirements are 
few. It succeeds best in a eool but moist 
house, and ought not to be permitted to suffer 
through lack of moisture, for, Should the 
plant become dry, the foliage assumes a Uis- 
agreeable yellowish tint. Generally grown in 
pots 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter, T. 
gracilis is easily raised from seeds, although 
it may be equally easily increased by dividing 
the old plants. A shaded place, light, rich 
soil, and abundance of water will combine to 
produce luxuriant specimens of this plant.— 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. : 


Plants for forcing.—Bulbs and shrubs 
which have been prepared for forcing should 
now be gradually moved into heat in batches 
sufficient to ensure a steady supply. Plants of: 
Dielytra spectabilis, and of, similar things, 
which have been hitherto in cold frames, will 
now respond quickly to a moderate heat. 
There are not many plants of the same nature 
which are so easily forced as Dielytra. Rho- 
dodendrons may yet be kept cool for a time 





before moving them. to the greenhouse or to 
the conservatory.—W. MoG. 
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FRUIT. 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. 
So far as the value of this apple for cooking 
is concerned there is no-need to speak, but 
for dessert in late’ spring (April) it is also 
most useful. At this season the fruits are 
valuable for dessert, being then very juicy 
and of good flayour. Of course, to have it so 
late in the season, the fruitis must be gathered 
very late, and kept in a cool store. This 
Ajpple is not at all fastidious as to soil, as we 
have seen jit doing well on gravel with a very 
shallow top soil, and also in very heavy soil 
approaching to clay. As an Apple for the 
amateur it heads the list, on account of its 
free-bearing qualities, and from the fact that 
it begins to crop when quite young. Another 
point in its favour is that it blooms late, and 
1hus escapes severe frosts. To get the rich 
eolour, Characteristic of this Apple, keep the 
ecitre of the tree open, so as to admit plenty 
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prices for Prince Albert, provided grading 
and packing have due attention. Another 


point in its favour is that, owing to its being 
a firm-fleshed kind, it is a good traveller, and 
can be sent any distance if packed with ordi- 
nary care. It is also, a constant bearer. 
Grown as a standard, the branches are rather 
too weak to support the great weight of fruit 
which this sort is capable of producing. Asa 
bush tree it can be recommended. Cultivated 
in. this form, with a distance of from 9 feet 


to 12 feet between each tree, an immense 
quantity of fruit could then be grown on a 


given area. If planted at the above-men- 
tioned distance and the trees curtailed no 
more than is absolutely necessary to prevent 
them encroaching on each other good crops of 
fruit should he fortheoming. 





Pruning Newly-planted 
Fruit-trees. 


IRUIT-GROWERS know well that the non- 
pruning of young trees leads to early forma- 





Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. 


of light and air. Young trees at all inclined 
to grossness can easily be corrected by lifting. 
This done, the future prospects of the tree 
are assured. This, of course, refers to trees 
in gardens in a rich soil. In orchards con- 
sisting of good loam there is no need for lift- 
ing, as the consistent cropping, with an occ:- 
sional thinning of the wood, keeps the trees 
healthy and fruitful. 

—— Owing to its keeping qualities this is 
one of the best Apples to grow in quantity for 
disposing in the early spring when Apples of 
English growth are scarce. So firm does the 
flesh of this variety remain, that it ranks 
next to Wellington in keeping properties, 
while it surpasses it in point of size and pro- 
ductiveness. The fruits are also invariably 
clean and attractive in appearance, the shape 
rendering them just the type of Apple suited 
for market work. In cold loealities the fruits 
colour but slightly, but on warm soils they 
assume a depth of colour which renders them 
very handsome. Owing to the even contour 
of the fruit this Apple lends itself readily to 
convenient packing. Like Warner’s King 
and many other popular market Apples, there 
is not the slightest difficulty in obtaining good 


fion of flower-buds and fruit-produclion, 
which during that young stage (unless, of 
course, it is in connection with cordon-trained 
trees) hampers the specimen in forming a 
strong foundation for the future, either as a 
standard, pyramid, or open bush. This is 
the point I would like to make clear, and, as 
good results may be obtained from both prac- 
tices under skilled management, I think if 
safer and wiser for the amateur to adopt the 
former plan, as, with a limited knowledge, 
perhaps, of the different buds, he is more 
likely to make the best selection. The sub- 
ject is one that should receive the close atten- 
tion of the amateur, as non-pruning or doing 
the werk in a haphazard way may not only 
lead to unproductive trees, but also ugly and 
unwieldy specimens in the future.” Many 
recently-planted fruit-trees may be found in 
gardens just as received from the nursery, 
supporting several stout shoots, each 5 feet 
to 4+ feet in Jength; the centres filled with 
much smaller wood. Hither from the want of 
experience or reluctance on the part .of the 
owner to reduce such strong, promising trees 
or bushes, they are left alone, and, as it were, 
to take their ehance, This is.a mistale,; how- 
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ever, and each specimen should be dealt with 
with the view to forming a proper foundation. 
It would be well to make a clearance of all 
the weak, twiggy growths at onee, especially 
those in or pointing towards the centre. This 
will leave the framework of the main 
branches, Hach of these and the buds at 
their base should be closely examined, and 
the pruner should have in his mind’s eye 
What direction the new shoot will take when 
a certain bud is selected and the position the 
future branch will occupy. Certain buds 
should be selected so that the future branches 
will be as nearly as possible equally balanced. 
Thus, it may be hecessary to eut back to left 
or right-hand buds, or, as is most usual, 2 
face or outside one. It is only by taking this 
precaution that the coming branches will be 
evenly disposed, each one filling its own posi- 
fion, thereby allowing fruit-spurs to form 
from the base, furnishing each branch with 
these the same as an individual cordon. 
Another hint to the amateur while on bud 
selection, and also to assist him in securing 
the future branches in the right position or 
direction, is to make the cut above the bud. 
If it is desired that the shoot should take A 
straight upward course, the eut should be 
made from the back of the bud upwards, 
leaving the bud at the extremity. Should, 
however, more spread of branch be required, 
longer pruning should be resorted to, viz., cut 
quite an inch above the bud, leaving a snag. 
This will cause, so to speak, a side shoot 
rather than an upright one. The snag should 
be pruned back after growth has started. If 
the idea of treating the buds is once grasped, 
the amateur fruit-grower will soon learn what 
pruning is necessary, and have the pleasure 
of seeing symmetrical, fruitful trees sand 
bushes. EB iS 


’ 





Apples for Small Gardens. 

Ir is doubtful if there is any great area in 
these ishands where the Apple fails to grow, 
and yet it is surprising how much bare ground 
there is. No doubt the searcity of established 
trees is in a large measure due to the time 
when nothing but standard trained speci- 
Mens were considered worthy of extensive 
planting. The high prices of the fruit during 
the, past few years, combined with a better 
understanding of the merits of the dwarfer 
trained trees, have increased planting con- 
siderably, but by no means excessively. In 
some cases the trees have not been obtain- 
able, but apart from this, which is only 
temporary, there is a tendency with many to 
wait for better times when all the fruit trees 
they require they hope to be able to secure at 
something like the old rate. In view of the 
present state of iaffhirs this is hardly a wise 
plan. But this is only one side of the ques- 
tion. What imported Apple can compare with 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, or 
Ribston Pippin, and for cooking one to equal 
sramley’s Seedling? 

As for the type of tree suitable for sma!l 
gardens, we may leave out the standard and 
select, according to fancy and space at dis- 
posal, either a pyramid or‘a bush, and where 
walls or trellis-work need furnishing a selec- 
tion from the espalier and cordon types can 
be made. Worked on the Paradise stock, all 
these trees come into bearing quickly, and in 
their training and general culture there is 
room for as much enthusiasm as thereis with 
any other hardy garden subject, while much 
the same may be said as to the soil. Apple 
trees are not over fastidiots so long as the 
soil is well drained and of a fair depth. <A 
well-tilled kitchen garden suits them 
admirably, and, as .a rule, witha dressing of 
lime worked in to eorrect any acidity that 
may be present «through previous- heavy 
manuring, if is quite ready for filanting. New 
ground always pays for heing trenched two 
spades deep, in fact 


soil 


this is one of the most 
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necessary details in the planting of any fruit 
trees, There are soils quite unsuitable for 
the root action of young trees, and in such 
cases the wisest plan is to remove a square 
yard of it and substitute fresh loam. Wood 
ashes, bone-meal, and old lime rubble will im- 
prove most soils, and while there is little to 
be said in favour of using raw manures, even 
on poor soils, for young fruit trees, nothing 
but good results from the judicious applica- 
tion of short litter to hungry soils, provided 
it is so placed as not to come into actual eon- 
tact with the roots when planting, There are 
sometimes obstacles in the way of early 
winter planting, but if the work is well 
carried out, and completed by the middle of 
March, it is not unsatisfactory. At all times, 
howeyer, the roots should be relieved of all 
dead and broken ends, and be embedded- not 
too deeply in fine soil:and trodden firmly. The 
drying winds of early spring are very trying 
to newly-planted trees, consequently the roots 
mst be kept moist, and it is also beneficial in 
vrolonged spells of drought to syringe them 
freely overhead. 


As to the pruning of recently-planted trees 
there ave no hard and fast rules. In fact the 
question of whether to prune or not is one 
that experts differ on. My own experience of 
the matter leaves no doubt that the founda- 
tion of the tree is best Inid by pruning in 
Mebruary all those planted up to then. Any 
planted after are operated upon if there is 
reasonable hope of them becoming ‘quickly 
established, and only with poor specimens, in 
a very trying season, is the knife not allowed 
fo touch them. Very robust growers, such as 
Bramley’s Seedling, are not exactly the best 
to plant in small gardens, for they quickly 
over-run the space allowed them; and, more- 
over, they do not respond to symmetrical 
forms of culture. <A few of those that, with 
little training, make admirable specimens in 
whatever shape is desired, sand readily be- 
come furnished with fruiting spurs, are Cox’s 
and Allington Pippins, James Grieve, Searlet 
Nonpareil, and Brownlee’s Russet amonest 
dessert kinds, while Prince Albert, Sandring- 
ham, Grenadier, and Alfriston are good cook- 
ine sorts, Ap 





Sauce Apples. 


Ir is strange that many of our finest and 
showiest cooking Apples, and even some that 
will keep well, are either devoid of flavour 
when cooked or refuse to soften even in the 
hands of-the best cooks so as to merit the 
name of sauce Apples. When baked whole 
or sliced they remain hard and leathery, and 
therefore unpalatable and indigestible. Hap- 
pily, however, there are many varieties the 
reverse of this, no matter in what soil the 
trees are.grown, and these should be planted 
by all who place quality in the first rank. 
Some of the old-fashioned varieties are still 
unsurpassed for cooking, although having 
little to recommend them to those who go in 
for beauty alone. Perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the Blenheim Orange, now seldom 
plinted on account of the length of time it 
takes to come into bearing, is in its season as 
good as any for cooking in «any way, its 
amber-coloured pulp being delicious, and, 
What is more, requiring little or no sugar. 
The same may be said of the old Sturmer, 
Which, though not a large Apple even on the 
best of soils, is not to be surpassed by any of 
the 1 hewer kinds for cooking during April and 
May, and as for cropping, it does not miss one 
season out of ten. That very old Apple, 
Hambledon Deux Ans, is excellent late in the 
year, keeping both its weight and flavour ‘till 
the month of May. This Apple is- little 
known, but market growers would do well to 
plant it freely, as it finds a ready sale after 
‘ll other sorts are gone. —Another — fine- 
flavoured cooking Apple, resembling Welling- 
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ton, but keeping well till June, is High 
Canons. It goes to a complete pulp, is of a 
fine amber colour, and -rich spiey flavour, 
Wellington should always be ineluded in 
gardens where the soil is warm and 
thoroughly drained, but in cold, badly- 
drained soils it will not do at all. 


Of the early Codlin section, Lord Suffield 
and Lord Grosvenor are both excellent, the 
latter being first rate for cold soils and late 
districts, where Suffield would not ‘succeed. 
A splendid sauce Apple-in use from Decem- 
ber to February is Lady Henniker; it has a 
fine Blenheim flavour, the fruit also keeping 
firm and free from mealiness, and the tree 
succeeding well in exposed situations. Men- 
tion must be made of Potts’ Seedling, this 
being indispensable where flavour is con- 
sidered. This is essentially a sauce Apple, 
having the extra qualification of bearing 
heavily on either stock and coming into use 
in August and September, a season when high- 
class cooking Apples are none too plentiful. 
For use between October and December, 
Tower of Glamis is ian excellent yariety. It 
bears well grown either as an orchard tree 
or espalier. Sussex Duck’s-bill, or Winter 
Queening, very little known utelde of its 
own county, is one of the best cooking Apples 
in existence, baking soft and beautiful, and 
having a specially pleasant flavour. Na 


[From the above list one of the best sauce 
Apples we know has been omitted, this being 
Golden Noble, the’ flesh of which when cooked 
breaks down into a pulp, the flesh yellow, 
tender, with a pleasant acid flavour. 
Bramley's, 100, may well find a place in the 
list.—-Ep.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES 


Apple-tree King of the Pippins aheRny: 
—I send you-a cutting from a King of the 
Pippins Apple-tree. Last spring this tree and 
Several near it, particularly two Gox's Or: ange 
Pippin, were badly affected by American 
blight. dressed them with paraffin seyeral 
times, and it seemed that I had got the mis- 
chief under; but now many cankers and splits 
are appearing. The trees were planted by me 
about 1892, but have not borne well.” Please 
advise me. Some small trees near, planted 
in 1918, are clean, and bore some fine fruit 
this last year.—C. T. G., Wimbledon. 

[If the trees are of moderate dimensions, or 
such as can be got at in the highest parts with 
the aid ofa pair of steps, we advise that the 
affected parts be dressed with Gishurst —eom- 
pound, merely damping the brush with which 
it is applied, and then making <a lather by 
briskly working the brush up and down in 
the box containing the compound. After this 
has been worked into all crevices and 
tumours caused by the insects, spray tlre trees 
thoroughly with caustic alkali solution. It 
will also be as well to unbare the roots near 
the surface, as these and the buried portion 
of the stem are oftimes 
Treat these, if necessary, in the same way as 
the top growth. If the trees are too large to 
be dealt with as recommended the next best 
thing is to spray them with the caustic solu- 
tion, to which paraffin-has been added while 
the caustic soda is being dissolved or —im- 
mediately after. To 10 gallons of caustic 
solution we have added as much as 2 gallon 
of paraffin with excellent results. To ensure 
the parafin=being diffused in a fine spray 
the whole must be applied with-the aid of a 

garden engine, In this way both the paraffin 
and wash can be forcibly driven into the 
crevices, ete., and the insects destroyed. Be 
on the alert next season, and should stray 
insects put in an appearance pass over them 
a brush which has been previous y dipped 
in paraffin, or smother them. with Gishurst 
compound. | 








found infested... 


Vanda cerulea. 

Few Orchids are more popular than y, 
ecerulea, its unique colouring no doubt ac- 
counting for its popularity. The sepals and 
petals are light blue with darker tessellations, 
while the somewhat small lip is deep blue. 
Some importations show considerable yvaria- 
tion when the plants flower, both in the size 
and colour of the blooms. Almost every 
shade of blue will be noticed, from very pale 
blue often tinted with white to a deep blue. 
I have heard of a white variety, but this I 
have not seen. This Vanda was first dis- 
covered by William Griffith in 18387 on the 
Khasia Hills, but it was introduced by 
Thomas Lobb a few years later, and was first 
shown before the Royal Horticultural Society 
on December. 3rd, 1850. Since then many 
plants have been imported, and some remark- 
able varieties have appeared. Noteworthy 
among them are Bluebeard, Lady Holford, 
Sandere, Westonbirt, and Charlesworthi, all 
of which except Bluebeard received a Tirst- 
class Certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

In a few collections a house or division is 
set apart for V. cerulea, but-this is not neces- 
sary, and the plants will thrive if given a 
light position in the Cattleya division or 
similar structure, 
be grown in a hot, moist atmosphere,. and 
where the roof- glass is heavily shaded. ‘The 
plants may be green and look healthy under 
such treatment, especially if they have been 
recently imported, but eventually a reaction 


sets in, and very often the black spot disease, 


which is most difficult to cure, appears, while 
the plants in the meantime are losing their 
vitality. 


During the winter, when the tips of the 
roots are sealed over, only a small-quantity 
of water is needed, but enough must be 
afforded to prevent the foliage from shrivel- 
ling. No damping down will be needed, and 
the plants should be given all the light possi- 
ble. In the spring, growth will begin, when 
any top-dressing or repotting can be done. 


Specimens that have become leggy and leaf-. 


less at the base should be repotted. ~The 
plant is taken out of the pot and the stem 
severed immediately below a few roots, -all 
the soil being removed. Select a pot 6 inches 
in diameter and place one or two potsherds 
in the bottom. When the plant is set in posi- 
lion and as many roots as possible are bent 


round in the receptacle more crocks are added: 


until the pot is three parts full. The remain- 
ing space is filled with a mixture of peat and 
clean, fresh Sphagnum Moss. If necessary 
the plants must be staked to hold them firm 
Examples that do not need repotting should 
be top-dressed with the same kind of mixture, 
first removing the old decayed compost. 
When such work is finished arrange ithe 
plants in a house with an average tempera- 
ture of 60 degs., and for a few days do not 
expose them to strong sunlight. As root 
action increases more light may be admitted, 
and eventually they will only need a thin 
shading throughout the hottest part of the 
day. Give the roots a copious supply of 
water, and when the weather is hot syringe 
betwe een the pots, and spray the plants lightly 
overhead. Admit plenty of air whenever the 
weather is favourable, and during the sum- 
mer a little ventilation will be beneficial 
throughout the night. The blooms of this 
Orchid are of a much better colour when the 
plants are grown in country districts than 
near large manufacturing towns. Whenever 


possible newly-imported plants should be pro- 
cured, as not only do they possess more 
vigour, but there is always the chance of ob- 
faining a superior variety. 


W325: 








The plants ought never to 
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NOTHS AND. REPLIES. 

Dendrobium nobile.—This Dendrobium, 
grown in nearly every garden where indoor 
plants are cultivated, is so well known that 
a description is needless. In addition to the 
type there are several distinct varieties which 
are well wortlr adding to a collection. Where 
such a collection is grown a suecession oft 
bloom may easily be maintained for a very 
long time, and where cut flowers are required 
and the plants are needed for general decora- 
tion there are few other Orchids that can 
excel D. nobile and its distinct varieties. 
When well grown, the plants will produce a 
large number of flowers, which will remain 
in good condition en the plants for three or 
four weeks, and will stand in water, when 
cut, for a week or more. Added to this, the 
plants, while in bloom, will take no harm if 
kept in a moderately warm room in the 


Rose Mrs. 


dwelling-house. At the present time those 
plants that finished their growth early in the 
senson are showing their flower-buds. Such 
plants May now be brought from the cooler 
structures in which they have been resting, 
and placed in a slightly warmer house. Very 
little or no water should be given the plants, 
unless the pseudo-bulbs show signs of shrivel- 
ling. As the buds increase in size and the 
flowers are visible a regular supply of water 
may be given, but only enough to assist the 
flowers to develop and prevent undue shrink- 
age of the flowering growths. Those plants 
that finished their growth later may be left in 
the cooler division—that is to say, an-ordi- 
nary greenhouse temperature—until their 


flower-buds appear, when they, too, may be 
brought into a gentle heat, with a yiew to 
their opening. 

Caitleya Maggie Raphael.—I! it had not 
been for the. hybridist, Orchids would not 
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occupy the position they do to-day, for we 
should be without the charming hybrids that 
produce such a wealth of Bloom during the 
dull season of the vear. Among the Cat- 
tleyas considerable progress has been mAde, 
and that iat the head of this note is one of the 
hest for producing a display at Christmas 
and early in the New Year. The parents are 
those two fine Cattleyas, C. aurea, and C. 
Trianre, and when shown by Mr. H. S. Leon, 
Bletchley Park, before the Royal Hortieul- 
tural Society it received a First-class Certi- 
ficate. Since that date other raisers have 
produced it in quantity, and good varieties 
can be obtained at a reasonable figure. It is 
fairly intermediate between the parents, C. 
Trianwe giving it width of petal and C. aurea 
the fine colour in the well-displayed lip. It 
is of easy culture, and needs the same treat- 
ment as other members of the genus: but, 


John Inglis. 


seeing that it pushes up its flower-spikes dur- 
ing the dull period of the year, a little extra 
care is necessary through the winter. Keep 
the plants well up to ‘the light by standing 
them upon inverted flower-pots. Do not 
saturate the soil, and if the buds are slow in 
coming to maturity, place the plants in a few 
degrees more warmth. A neat stake -will be 
necessary directly the buds are out of the 
sheath.—B. C. 

Angraecum sesquipedate.—This is no doubt 
the finest of the Angreecums, and at one time, 
when species instead of hybrids dominated 
{he Orchid collections, if was a plant eagerly 
sought. for, and was usually represented by 
several examples. Although hybrids are still 
in the aseentant there are some gardens where 
such species as A. sesquipedale can .be seen, 
and that is the sole reason for the present 
note. This remarkable plant was known to 
science about 1822, but it was left to the Rev. 
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W. Ellis to introduce it in 1855, the plant 
flowering two years later. It is native of 
Madagasear, but, unlike many. Orchids from 
those regions, it can be successfully cultivated 
in the glasshouses of Durope. A. sesquipedale 
is a bold_plant growing about 3 feet high, and 
the broad, glaucous green leaves are often a 
foot in-length. The fleshy flowers are large, 
ivory-white, and are characterised by a long 
spur about a foot in length. This plant needs 
warm-house treatment throughout the -year, 
and ought never to be exposed to full sun- 
light during the hottest part of the year. In 
the spring fresh soil is needed; and it con- 
sists of three parts clean live Sphagnum Moss 
and good quality peat one part. When the 
lower part of the stem becomes leafless the 
plant should be repotted, removing a portion 
of the stem just below some roots, then when 
the operation is completed the lower leaves 
will be near the rim of the pot. Ample drain- 
age must be provided, and a few nodules of 
charcoal may be incorporated with the soil. 
For a few weeks after repotting keep the 
plants shaded, water sparingly, but syringe 
twice or thrice daily between the pots. As 
Angriecums have no pseudo-bulbs they must 
never become really dry at the base.—B. 





Rose Mrs. John Inglis. 

THIS, which was given a Certificate of Merit 
when- shown by Messrs. MeGredy and 
Sons, Portadown, at the exhibition of the 
National Rose Society on September 23rd 
of this year, has, as may be seen by the 
illustration we give to-day, large petals of 
good substance, the colour best described as 
a pale cerise, the shape of the undeveloped 
bud broadly conical. Another recommenda- 
tion is that the flowers are sweetly scented. 
According to the raisers, it makes a good 
garden Rose, and will also be found useful 
for the exhibition. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Madame Melanie Soupert.—One occa- 
sionally meets with people who grow Roses 
all dissimilar, and rather than duplicate any 
prefer other varieties. There may be some- 
thing to be said in favour of this, yet, on the 
other hand, there are Roses which sare so 
beautiful that one is tempted to repeat them. 
I think if there is an excuse for breaking the 
“all different’? rule it is with a variety like 
Madame Melanie Soupert. The colour of the 
flowers is not easy to describe, as it is a com- 
bination of salmon and yellow suffused with 
carmine. The blossoms are large, with bold 
petals, and they stand well above foliage of a 
green, almost metallic, tint. When half open 
the blooms are superb. Not the least -of its 
attributes is its fragrance. Amongst Hybrid 
Teas it is worthy of wider culture.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Rosa pyrenaica. — For the large 
garden, where if can ramble about 
this is a very charming dwarf Rose, with 
tiny leaves and bright rosy flowers. It runs 
about underground, and hence must be used 
with care; but if it can be given plenty of 
room it will make a dense clump, which in 
early summer will be a charming sight. It 
likes a cool root-run in a sunny position, and 
is not particular as to soil.—N. I. 





rock 
freely, 


Poultry-manure for shrubs.—Is_ poultry- 
manure beneficial to shrubs?—SomMERseEtT. 

[Poultry-manure, when matured, is yvalu- 
able to all garden crops. It should be placed in 
a fairly dry shed for a few months and mixed 
with twice its bulk of soil and turned over 
occasionally. Falling at the end of six 
months into a fine sfate of division if may 
then be used as a top-dressing or dug into the 
soil.] 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





The Rock Garden in Autumn. 


ALTHOUGH early summer is the time when the 
rock garden is at its best, ‘there is no reason 
why it should not be full of interest right up 
to the end of the autumn, and with plenty of 
flowers, too, if a right selection be made 
when planting. Too often one sees a rock 
garden almost barevof blossom after the end 
or July or the middle of August, by which 
time most of the Campanulas will be over, 
just because little provision has been- made 
for autumn-blooming subjects. The present 
season has certainly been abnormal in our 
having such a wonderful October, and that 
accounts, to some extent for the wealth of 
colour I have had in my suburban rock gar- 
den this autumn. One diay late in October I 
had the curiosity to count how many different 
species or varieties were in bloom, and I 
found there were nearly seventy. 

Zauschneria californica is one of the stand- 
bys, and where it succeeds it gives a brilliant 
display through September and October. A 
hot and dry position suits it admirabty, and 
it soon maikes a large clump. Plumbago Lar- 
pentee is another well-known autumin-flower- 
ing plant which “blossoms profusely every 
year with me,.though some complain that, 
though it grows luxuriantly, they get but few 
flowers. I grow it in a hot wall in soil con- 
taining a good lot of old mortar, and it never 
fails to give a good display of flowers. Poten- 
tilla Farreri is a splendid thing for the rock 
garden in autumn, covered for a long period 
with its brilliant yellow flowers, and is one 
of those accommodating plants that give no 
trouble at. all. Geum rivale, Leonard's 
variety, though not a showy thing, is very 
refined, and always yields a late crop of its 
eraceful flowers of a soft old .rose eolour. 
Though a moisture lover, it is not at all par- 
ticular, but grows well and flowers profusely 
if it can get its roots under a good boulder 
Where they can be cool. ‘This is a beautiful 
flower for cutting. Geum bulgaricum always 
gives a good-crop of its great orange-yellow 
flowers in October, going on quite late into 
November if there are no very severe frosts, 
Geum miniatum is almost as good. Gypso- 
Phila repens is often covered -with its pretty 
pink flowers in October, and a large mass of 
it falling over a rock is a lovely sight. Saxi- 
fraga Fortunei has ‘been especially fine this 
year, and a good-sized plant, crowded with 
spikes of the curious white flowers, is very 
pretty. The first sharp frost, however, cuts 
it down at once, though it usually manages 
to get most of its flowering done first. <A 
cool position is necessary for this Saxifra ge, 
but otherwise it is as easy as any. 

Although properly a spring bloomer, Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla often has a few flowers in 
the Jate autumn, while Anemone sylvestris 
always has a good second blooming in the 
autumn with me, both the double and single 
forms flowering freely through October. 
When does Menzies polifolia stop flower- 
ing? Not till after a severe frost, 1 find. =] 
get plenty of the flowers. especially of the 
white form, in November, and most welcome 
they are, looking so pure and fresh agains! 
the dark glossy foliage. This Heath comes 
80 easily from seed, of which it ripens quan- 
tities, and is also so easy to strike from cut- 
tings thar a big stock can very soon be 
worked up, and there are few more beautiful 
subjects. Of Geraniums, I find G. Endressi 2 
most persistent bleomer all through the 
autumn, its bright rose-pink flowers being 
very welcome ; G. Wallichianum is covered 
with its large purplish flowers (or blue in the 
case of Buxton'’s var.) all through August, 


September, and October, and often into 
November. It is rather a straggly plant, but 
quite good where it can have plenty of room. 
G. striatum usually has a few flowers in the 
autumn ; in fact, this is one of those plants 
wheh never seem out of bloom. Polygonum 
affine is a most useful autumn plant for the 
rock garden and has a long period of bloom- 
ing. It must be used with care, as it spreads 
rapidly, but one can afford to give it a fairly 
large space as it is effective for so long a 
period. Its pretty pink spikes of flowers, 
mingled with the deep red spikes which have 
done flowering, but remain quite as effective 
for a long time after, are always admired. 

Gentiana acaulis, where it is happy, usually 
produces a few of its wonderful flowers in 
September or October, and this autumn they 
have been very good. Planted ina bed of rich 
soil mixed with plenty of granite chippings 
and trodden very firm it is giving a good 
account of itself in my garden and really 
seems happy. I walk all over it occasionally 
just to encourage it, and I am sure it likes it. 
One of the Campanulas, Cc. bavarica, can 
usually be relied on to give a good autumn 
display of blooms—not just odd ones, but 
plenty of flowering sprays. It is the only 
Campanula I have that really flowers freely 
a second time. Of the small Hypericums, H. 
polyphyllum is a wonderful late flowerer, and 
has been blooming profusely all th rough Octo- 
ber and into November ; in fact, it is a plant 
which rarely seems to be out of bloom. ‘This 
characteristic is also shared by Dryas octo- 
petala, which always blooms well with me 
in the autummn,.and a more beautiful little 
subject it would be hard to find. Violas are 
fine for giving a good display latein the yea iM 
some of the varieties of V. gracilis being con- 
tinually in blossom, V.- Papilio is also an- 
ocher very persistent bloomer, and very graee- 
ful and pretty. Convolvulus mauritanieus 
flowers freely until frost, so do the double 
red Heltanthemum and Erodium corsicum on 
a dry. wall. Cistus Gauntletti has had 
flowers continually from June till the end of 
Octchber, and there are still more buds show- 
ing. Onosma tauricum has a second flower- 
ings season late in the year, and, though not 
so profuse as in June, I have had quite a 
number of the fragrant sprays in October. 
(Enothera missouriens’s and Qa. taraxicifolia 
have gone on flowering right through Octo- 
ber, and their large flowers are very welcome, 
and last a good deal longer than when they 
come earlier in the year. Other persistent 
bloomers are Sisyrinchium sermudianum, 
Krigeron mucronatum, Viola Bowles’ slaelx 
Calamintha grandiflora, several of the hybrid 
single Dianthus, apaver atlanticum, 
Hieracium rubrum, and Heucheras in 
variety, Heuchera brizoides being very regu- 
lar in giving a second crop. 

The above named are al] things which [ 
find flower freely in autumn. Many other 
rock plants give a few flowers here and 
there ; but enough has been said to show that 
fhe rock garden can be almost as full of in- 
terest in autumn as in spring, even if it ean- 
hot be expected to give such a blaze of colour 
as it does earlier in ithe year. 

NortTH LOonpon. 
ak en ee 


Iris chrysographis.—Everybody who sees 
this Iris is charmed with it, the deep violet- 
purple flowers, of a marvellously rich colour, 
being set. off by the gold markings at the 
throat and the gold line on the falls. It is 
one of the Grassy-leaved species, and as 
beautiful as any and not difficult to cultivate 
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provided the ground is not too dry. It comcs 
easily from seed, but the seed cannot be 
always depended-upon to come true, because, 
like Wilsoni and others of the Grassy-leaved 
species, it seems to hybridise freely, and all 
sorts of varieties may be produced from a 
batch of seedlings.—Nortu Lonpon, 





Androsace villosa. 


THIS charming species, figured on p. - 695; 
with its woolly tufts of leaves and white, red- 
eyed blossoms, does not like our lowland 
fogs and moisture-laden atmospheric econdi- 
tions at all well, the wet and fog, with their 
ever-poisoning influence, _ telling heavily 
against it. Yet if planted in a fissure of rock 
somewhat narrow, ina steep, sloping position, 
and in such a way that the moisture may 
penetrate to the roots without of necessity 
being strained through the woolly tufts of 
leaves, there jg certainly more hope of suc- 
cess. It-is a good plan aso to wedge the tuft 
rather tightly between pieces of stone. In 
this way, with the rapid drainage afforded it, 
much may be done with this lovely alpine. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Morisia hypogza.— Many people fail with 
this plant, but I do not think it is so difficult 
as it is often made out to ke, though when we 
have a winter with alternations of sharp frost 
and mild spells it islikely to succumb. A very 
sandy, dry soil in a sunny retaining wall and 
a pane of glass over it in the winter will keep 
it in health. It is very easily increased from 
cuttings, so that it is wise to keep a few 
plants in a frame during the winter to replace 
possible losses should the weather “prove too 
much for thos? outside. It is such a precious 
little plant that I never grudge taking a little 
extra trouble over it. Tt has done quite well 
in my London garden.—W, O. : 

Geum montanum aurantiacum.—All the 
Geums are interesting plants, I think. The 
habit of most of the species is compact, the 
foliag? graceful, and the flowers for the most 
part of clear, bright colours—not very -long- 
lasting individvally, but usually freely pro- 
duced. G. montanum is a very neat species 
with clear yellow flowers. The variety G. m. 
aurantiacum, said to be a hybrid with G. 
Heldreichi, has rich orange flowers, and 
makes a very good companion to the typical 
form. These Geums like to get their roots into 
cool soil and are not, avers? to a half-shady 
position.—O. ©. C. : 

Veronica cataracte.—I always lost this 
Veronica in winter till I tried it in a rather 
dry. wall, where it has proved quite a suecess. 
It is a very pretty little plant with tiny 
bronzy leaves-and a_ profusion of small 
greyish-white flowers—very similar to 'V. 
Bidwilli. Cuttings root very easily, and it is 
worth raising a good stock-as it is one of 
those things which look best in a la rge colony. 
A rather light and leafy soil and a sunny 
position suit it.—\W. O. 

Veronica sp:cata rosea.—The rose-coloured 
spikes of blooms of this variety are very 
pretty, but I find the flowering stems are too 
weak to hold themselves upright, with the 
result that they flop badly. It needs a few 
twiggy sticks to help to keep the stems up. 
and is worth taking this small amount of 
trouble over, as it is quite a distinct plant. 
Superficially the flower-spikes bear a_ re- 








semblance to a fine spray of the common Ling. 


—W.O. 

Gaura Lindheimeri.—I do ‘not. find this 
pretty plant very hardy in my garden, where 
the soil is inclined to be heavy, but in a lighter 
and sandier medium it does very well and 
seems quite hardy in ordinary winters. It is 
a very pretty tall-growing plant bearing grace- 





ful sprays of pinkish-white flowers and is: 


useful for yases.—W. O. C. 
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planted now. ,In the vase are Shown the 
— early Bayonne Daffodil—Narcissus pallidus 
precox—the most graceful of our early- 


- flowering Daffodils, 


“e 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





of early spring 


the boldest flower of the early year, 


and free jn all soiis, but seen at its best in 


_Peaty or free soils. Lastly may be noted the 
‘Blue-eyed Mary—Omphalodes verna—always 
welcome and early, quite hardy, easily natu- 
ralised, and doing best in moist places. It is 
so useful that it is worth growing in cold 
‘frames in pans or shallow baskets, to be 
brought into the house soon after Christmas, 
“and standing on cool window-ledges, there 
to bloom. ‘ 








“Potentilla Gibson’s Scariet.—Though by no 
means a new plant, this is still one of the 
most brilliant of the garden Cinquefoils, and 
though it shares the straggly habit which 
s0 many of its congeners have, the colour of 


and which thrives well 
in turf or on dry, poor banks. Also shown is 
the Spring Snowflake—Leucojum vernum-—-— 
hardy 


Some Early Spring Flowers. 


Tite illustration we give to-day shows a group 
flowers, all of which may be 


the flowers is so brilliant that its faults are 
easily forgiven. Unfortunately, the individual 
flowers are not long lasting, but this is, to 
some extent, compensated by the freedom 
with which they are produced. It can be 
propagated by division in the spring, but this 
requires to be carefully done, and the divided 
plants often want a little hursing before they 
get established.—W. 0. C. 


A gathering of early spring flowers. 


Among the Hardy Flowers. 


Tur CANADIAN BLooprRoor.—I came across 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ delightful book, ‘* My 
Garden,’’ the other day, and his reference to 
Sanguinaria 
fairy thing, pure white, and like a pigeon’s 
egg in 
springs singly above the glaucous leaf that 
protects its infaney.”’ 
plant is.*‘a ‘fairy thing, 
renders who 
securing. a good plant, not a single crown 
only, «nd to plant it in good goil either in 
sun or part shade. 
grow it in the border, where it does splen- 
didly without shade at all. 


canadensis. He says it is ‘ta 


the bud. It opens-into a star, and 
I quite agree that this 
* and would urge my 
own it to set about 


may not 


It grows in woods, but I 


It has a lovely 


lost their leaves earlier than usual. 
had severe storms of wind, and the trees lost 
their leaves much too soon for my taste. In 
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White flower which is sheltered from the 
rough weather of spring when in bud by the 
clever and beautiful way in which it is 
covered by the leaf, which is in itself so 
beautiful, 

ERICA CARNEA ALBA.—NSeeing this Heath 
the other day in my garden I am cheered by 
the expectation of being able to pick some of 
its sprays before Christmas. Young. folks 
always like to see this Good Luck Heather, 
as they call all the white Heathers, but I love 
it for the beauty of the wax-like blooms 
which wreathe the pretty foliage. It seems 


to come a little earlier than its lovely pink 
form, which is more common than the white, 
but is not a whit less lovely. 





VIOLA- PApitio.—Once’ I read a note in 


GARDENING about this Viola, and, as it was 
praised for its prolonged bloom, I invested in 
a plant. 
has given me flowers 
and in mild seasons has practically bloomed 
all winter. 
it are offered in some catalogues, but with moa 
t has sown itself pretty freely and the seed- 
lings vary in colour, so that I do not feel it 
is necessary. to buy any of these varieties 
Which are now on the market. 


I have not regretted doing so, as it 
long after the others, 


I see that several varieties of 


LLEAFLESS TREES.—The trees seem to have 
We have 
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eonsequence, we have not the. wealth’ of 
nutumn colouring ‘that we often have, even 
so late as this. 

CORYDALIS LUTEA.—There’ is a= pleasant 
and appreciative short note about Corydalis 
lutea in your number of November 27th. 
‘Ww. 0.” speaks in quite a commendatory 
way of this plant, which. is ia favourite of 
mine sso. It is a good plant for a bit of dry 
stone wall where there is some soil between 
the stones. There it thrives well and seems 
all the happier for being ecribbed between the 
stones. I picked up in a friend’s garden a 
white variety, which is pretty also, although 
I should not prefer it to the yellow one. 
Although ealled ‘‘ white,’ it is more of a 
eream than a white. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


Perennial Foxgloves. 
FOxGLoves, varieties of our native Digitalis 
purpurea, which haye been so greatly im- 
proved, are so fine that it almost seems gross 
temerity to refer toa few of the perennial 
forms and point out their merits. Unlike D. 
purpurea and certain, other species, there are 
perennials, which can be raised from seeds 
as easily as the biennial forms, and give us 
flowers of a different, if less showy and im- 
posing, appearance. They are -also of a 
colour we do not find among the varieties of 
I>. purpurea. The seeds can be sown under 
glass in early spring, and the young plants 
put out when large enough in early Summer, 
ov they may be sown in the open in Jate April 
ov May. -Of the true perennial species ‘of 
which seeds are obtainable we have the fol- 
lewing :— 

DIGITALIS AMBIGUA.—In this we have quite 
a good perennial Foxglove. It reaches a 
height of about 8 feet, and has fair-sized 
flowers of a dull yellow. It is suitable for 
{he border or wild garden. 

DIGITALIS LEVIGATA.—Here we lave a 
good perennial Foxglove, which differs con- 
siderably from the preceding, especially in 
the colour of the flowers. These are of a 
kind of bronzy-yellow, set off by a white lip. 
This species is about 8 feet high. 

DIGITALIS OCHROLEUCA.—The height of this 
is given as 8 feet also, but with me it has 
generally been rather The name D. 
ochroleuea is fairly descriptive of its pale 
yellow flowers.—S. ARNoT?T, 


less, 


Outdoor Gardening. 


Work or THe Werrk.—A group of the eyer- 
ereen Azalea Caldwelli which has oceupied a 


rather wet place for some years and which, 
signs of deterioration, the 


began to show 
oldest branches being covered with Lichen, 
has been removed io the Azalea garden, on 
raised and warmer ground, where the plants 
will be fully exposed to sunshine. FEdgings 
of the following plants have been made where 
{hey will be allowed to fall over low support- 
ing walls and be seen to the best advantage :— 
Helichrysum bellidioides, a charming little 
everlasting, Huonymus Kewensis, a miniature 
{railing evergreen with pretty veined leaves, 
Potentilla dubia, a free-spreading dwarf 
plant eovered with buttercup-yellow flowers 
in spring, and Hypericum reptans, a first-rate 
plant for the ledges of walls and sunny spots 
in the rock garden. All plants of doubtful 
hardiness have been potted up and placed in 
frnines to enable-a stock to be maintained. 
A large group of young seedling plants of 
Mrs. Wilson’s Barberry raised in the spring 
of this year has been transferred. to a sunny 
position in the Heath garden. The plants 
being small a Jayer of flat stones will be 
placed around each plant for safety and to 
keep down weeds. Vacant plots in the Heath 
garden are being filled with Butcher’s Broom 
(Ruscus aculeatus), Erica ciliaris alba, 3B. 
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Maweana, E. Watsoni, E. carnea rosea, and 
Mackay’s Heath (FE. Mackayi). 

The planting of Azalea mollis has been 
completed and a flagstone- path which was 
laid to enable flowers to be gathered under 
pleasant circumstances is now. finished. The 
stone steps leading to same have had trailing 
plants Inid beneath them. Several hundred 
old Tufted Pansies which haye been used as 
edgings and Garpets to Roses in the flower 
garden during the past~summer have been 
taken up, divided, and used to plant a 
narrow, freshly-made, and rather shaded 
border. ; 

A border running parallel with the house 
has been done away with and the plants oc- 
cupying it have been transferred to other 
borders near. These were chiefly shade- 
loving subjects, such as Mossy Savxifrages, 
Saxifraga apieulata and S. sancta, Tree 
Tyies, ete., and a few climbing Roses. 

A line of flagstones has been laid in its 
place in order to prevent the splashing of 
windows which are on the same level as the 
border was. Another batch of Tavender in 
several varieties, including the white-flowered 
one, has been got in. These arrived by post, 
and, like many things sent in that way, were 
dried up and unsatisfactory, and had-to he 
soaked before planting. BE. M. 


Iris ochroleuca. 

IN a vecent note on this fine species if was 
stated that it must be called I. orientalis and 
not I. ochroleuea. It is perfectly true that 
Miller’s name of orientalis is older than that 
of ochroleuca, but. we are relieved from the 
necessity of retaining it by the fact that his 
text gives the Iris a beard (*‘ corollis bar- 
batis-“*). Moreover, he supports this mistake 
by a figure which shows a curious transverse 
beard running across the falls. Miller is pro- 
bably also mistaken in saying that I. ochro- 
leueca comes from Carniola, for it seems cer- 
tain that it is a native of Asia. Minor,«and 
not of Europe. 

I. ochroleuca is well-named,. for it is pre- 
eminently the white and yellow Tris and, as it 
happens, it is most convenient that.this name 
should stand instead of orientalis, for the 
Intter is needed for the eastern ally of I. 
sibirica, The curious facet about TI. sibirica 
is that there appears to be no evidence that it 
grows anywhere east of the Ural Mountains. 
It is a native of Central Murope and is found 
in Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, North 
Italy, and Central Russia. — BDétween ithe Ura's 
and Corea there -is,~I believe, no recorded 
trnce of any—specimens of I. sibirica, or of 
closely allied species. ~In- Corea, -however, 
there occurs a form which is in some ways 
intermediate between sibirica and orientalis, 
and it is readily distinguished by the green 
ground colour that underlies the purple yvein- 
ing on the throat and haft of the falls. 
Typical I. sibiriea jas comparatively small 


flowers raised high above the foliage, and 
large flat. seeds, in shape like a eapital D. 
The capsule is broad and rounded. ~- I. 


ovientilis, on the contrary, comes from- the 
extreme east, namely, from Japan, and has 
velatively larger flowers. The stems are ap- 
proximately equal in length to the foliage, 
but the latter droops and so allows the flowers 
just to stand clear of the leaves. Other 
characteristic features are found in the smatl 
cubical seeds and in the narrower, shapely, 
{hree-cornered capsules. 

The. well-known Snow Queen has thus 
nothing whatever to do with Iris sibirieca, but 
is an albino form of: the. Japanese Iris 
orientalis. Indeed, it probably arose under 
cultivation in Japan, and ean easily be dis- 
tinguished from the white forms of the Euro- 
pean species. In these the flowers are much 
smaller and usually veined, and often tinged 
with lilae or purple. For garden purposes the 
most decorative plants result from crossing 





; 
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the two species,-for the hybrids usually have 
the large flowers of T. orientalis on the tall 
stems of I. sibirica. Variations in colour may 
easily be obtained in either species by cross- 
ing the white and the blue forms, and this 
method is capable of producing a colour that 
is near to a real sky-blue.—W. R. DykkEs in 
Gardeners Chronicle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for damp corner.—Will you kindly 
give me some advice as to a very damp corner 
in my garden whieh is also nearly always in 
shade and into which IT am anxious to intro- 
duce colour either in the form of shrubs or 
hardy plants? The background is Bamboo, 
and the spaee is not large.—K. C. RUMBOLD. 


[With a Bamboo background the better 
plants would be a selection of hardy Ferns, 
Lilies, and Primulas, with oceasional sub- 
jects as -Sareocoeca, Kalmia, and the like. 
You omit to give the size of the corner or the 
nature of the soil, and these, of necessity, 
preclude our giving a fuller list. Of Ferns, 
however, the evergreen Scolopendriums, as 
crispum, nobile, grande, Polystichum  pro- 
liferum yarieties, and Athyriums would-be 
the more suitable. Of Primulas, japonica, 
pulverulenta, Bulleyana, Sieboldi in variety 
can be recommended, while of Lilies which 
could be associated with the Ferns in groups, 
such as * pardalinum, * Henryi, regale, chalee- 
donicum, canadense, and Roezli, would be a 
useful set. Those marked thus * are of tall 
growth :and would be better at the back near 
the Bamboos. If only common Ferns were 
needed Lastrea filix mas and I. spinulosa 
would, with the common Lady Fern, prove 
suitable. Such Irises as Keempferi and the 
dwarf forms of I. sibirica could also be intro- 
dueed, and the Lenten Roses with Hepaticas 
and Myosotis palustris in the foreground. 





These would afford colour for a considerable 


time and should prove a success in well- 


cultivated soil to which plenty of good leaf- — 


mould should be added. ] 


Violets in frames.—The fine autumn has 
suited these, and 
abundance of flowers. During the next two 
or three months they will need careful atten- 
tion to ventilating. To be successful they 
must be giyen plenty of air and_ protected 
from frost. It is a great mistake to imagine 
{hat ‘Violets can be hastened into flower: by 
growing them in a close, warm atmosphere. 
Too much warmth in the pit or frame pro- 
motes the growth of leaves rather than 
flowers, and causes the foliage to be weak 
and susceptible to damping and mildew. Let. 
tHe plants have plenty of fresh air, removing 


they are producing ‘an — 


Leiria he MSM ys) 


pan, 





the lights entirely whenever the weather. per- 
mits. Violets properly treated will stand a 
few degrees of frost, make sturdy growth, 
and prodtice an abundance of fine flowers. 


Boo much eold is harmful, and in severe frost — 
ihe lights should be covered with mats and 


litter.—I*. W. G. 





Liriope spicata. 
how far north: Liriope spicata has 
proved hardy. I haye seen it outdoors ine 
some southern gardens, but I do nét consider” 
it is hardy in eyén comparatively mild parts” 
of England or Seotland. It is almost hardy 
in the south of Scotland, and there are a few 
gardens in which I think it might be relied 
upon, but not far inland. It is also known: 
ag T.. grandiflora and 
tum.—S. ARNOTT. 


Salvia virgata nemorosa.—This is not so 


UREA AP IE whic ange i des wong) nds, 


Tt would be interesting to — 


var 


¥ 
4 
4 
ft 


Ophiopogon spica- 


often seen in the border as its merits war rant, 


When in bloom the crowded spikes of purple 
flowers are very effective. 


many things in blossom at the same time 
which can give such a warm splash of purple — 
asa good clump of this. 


There are not 
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CURYSANTHEMUNS, 


The Chrysanthemum Season. 


IN most 
seasons in 


eases this is the first of several 
which a return to pre-war con- 


ditions lias been found possible, and as it has 


practically meant a fresh start on the part of 


many provincial societies which are devoted 
to Chrysanthemums, the interest shown both 
by growers and the general public has. been 
most encouraging to those responsible for 
their management. From Opinions! expressed 
by those competent to judge, the quality of 
the exhibitions has not been far short of pre- 
war standard. There has naturally, in these 
unsettled times, been a falling off in the num- 
ber of entries for the open classes. but there 





flowers, While no practieal man would eare 
to face early winter without these, it is the 
general public who must support a society 
when it holds an exhibition, otherwise it must 
soon collapse. It is most unlikely that any 
nuinber would pay to see the latter kinds 
alone, as in every town they can be seen in 
the florists’ windows. So far as amateur and 
professional growers are Goneerned, their 
cultivation is Jeoked upon as a necessity, but 
it is the darge flowers that arouse .the 
enthusiasm, and with a greater part of the 
public it is the same. ~ The decorative sorts 
are admired for their utility, but the huge 


Chrysanthemum. Teresa, 


are indications that this is only temponary, 
being due, amongst other things, to high 
cost of traveling in some eases, and in- 
sufficient prize money in others. he latter 
is accounted for by the position some societies 
found themselves in after a lapse of four or 
five years of inactivity. Public interest, how- 
ever, will go a long way towards smoothing 
things over for another.season, as financially 
most of the shows haye been a great sucecss. 

It would be interesting to know which elass 
of flower appeals to the average show visitor 
the most. During the wa r, and for some time 


after, there were those who were of the 
opinion that the last great display of big 


blooms had been seen, their contention heing 
that very few would spend time and money on 
producing anything that in their Opinion 
could not be termed useful.” Instead, they 
foretold the growing of the single and decora- 
five types to the exclusion of the larger 


blooms are the chief attraction, because they 
are not common, and are unmistakably hand- 
some. Taking the show season on the whole 
it is Clear that interest in all the forms is 
much alive, and will be more in evidence next 


year if the state of the country allows of 
anything like settled conditions to work 
under. Where societies have had the fore- 


sight to provide Classes for miscellaneous 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables at their autumn 


shows they have no doubt added to the 
general interest, and in so doing haye 


strengthenedl their resources. The war has 
awakened interest in nearly all branches of 
horticulture, and on those allotments where 
{here is reasonable security of tenure glass 
structures are rapidly becoming a prominent 
feature. 

It used to be said that November was a poor 
month to invite entries of anything but 
Chrysanthemums, but at the present time this 


ed 
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does not hold good. At some of the great pro- 
Vincial shows the display of Orchids, Carnia- 
lions, and winter-flowering Begonias came as 
4 revelation to many, and probably nothing 
has done more for Carnations than where 
they have heen seen at their best in one of the 
dullest months of the year. As for vegetables, 
autumn is the time when many are seen in 


their proper season, and it is then that the 
average man is interested and realises the 
value of good culture. J. 


rr 


Chrysanthemum Teresa. 


THis, shown by Mr, Keith Luxford, Harlow, 
before the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society on November 15th, 
Was given a First-class Certificate, and when 
subinitted to the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Hortieultural Society an Award of 
Merit, is a medium-sized, reflexing Japanese 
variety of a bronzy-apricot shade, under arti- 
ficial light the colour being a golden-bronze. 
As shown, it should appeal to the grower for 
market, the petals being firm, and likely to 
stand packing well. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———_ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Looking ahead.—The season of big blooms 
is now practically over, and growers must 
soon begin to think about preparing for 
another. There are some splendid novelties, 
as a glance at the reports of the exhibitions 
shows. Not all are certain to be good doers, 
but amonest those of great promise are Mrs. 
H. KE. Dixon (bronze), A. S. Watt (yellow), 
Mrs. G. Munroe (crimson), Victory (white), 
and Shirley (golden-yellow). The demand 
for these is sure to be great, and it will be 
Wise to order early. One's own plants should 
be cut down when no longer presentable, the 
old stock removed to a cool and airy strue- 
ture, and put well up to the light in order to 
encourage the growth of short, sturdy cut- 
tings. Some prefer to root these in the old 
year, and while there is a lot to be said in 
favour of doing so with those varieties that 
require a long season of growth, such as do 
best on a bud resulting from a natural break 
are more satisfactory -when -inserted in 
January. Singles and decoratives, too, are 
kept dwarfer when not rooted quite so early. 
The condition under which Chrysanthemum 
cuttings root the best are where a small pro- 
pagating frame’ can he set upon a cool ash 
bottom away from the hot-water pipes, but 
in the full light. They should be inserted in 
Small pots filled with sandy soil and kept 
fairly close.. Bottom heat is of no advantage 
Whatever to rooting, in fact it is very often 
highly detrimental, since it results in unneces- 
sary damping off, or at best weakly growth, 
—,J. 

A good trio of October-flowering Chrysan- 
themums.—In small gardens, one of the con- 
ditions thought to be’ found necessary in 
growing Chrysanthemums for blooming an 
the open ground is that the plants must be 
dwarf. Three which possess this qualifi- 
cation, and what to me is equally important, 
are late flowering (they are in hloom out of 
doors now, October 23rd), are to be found in 
Harrie, a .,ich bronzy-orange on 4 gold 
eround, 2 feet: TL Argentuillais, (deep chest- 
nut, 21 feet :and Champagne, a brilliant 
ruby-red, 21 feet. If need be, one may, by 
Stopping them once* or twice, have them 
dwarfer  stfll. They are sturdy-growing 
sorts, and do not require much in the way of 
support, one stake being ample. In a mild 
autumn like this has proved to be so far, 
these varietes can be had jin flower outside 
up to November if planted on a south border. 
They are well worth procuring next May by 
those who do not possess. them for their 
borders.—ToOwWNSMAN. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Piant-houses.—During this and the follow- 
ing month the temperature of plant stoves 
should not exceed 65 degs. in the daytime, 
i.e., by artificial means and at night 60 degs. 
will suffice. With these minimum tempera- 
tures a corresponding reduction of atmo- 
spheric moisture is necessary, but it must not 
be carried to the extreme and the foliage of 
the plants allowed to become infested with 
red spider and thrips. Less water will also 
be required at the roots. In foggy localities 
the foregoing details should have closer at- 
tention than when the atmosphere is usually 
more or less clear in the depth of winter. In 
the warm greenhouse and greenhouse where 
yarious species of plants are in bloom damp 
has to be guarded against and extra care 
taken in watering. 

French Beans.—The winter forcing of these 
will also not be attempted in many gardens, 
as unless the requisite degree of warmth is 
available it is useless to think of growing 
them at this time of year. At this season 
7-inch pots are large enough for the purpose. 
A compost consisting of loam enriched with 
old Mushroom manure or leaf-mould is essen- 
tial, and it should be in a warm state before 
about seven seeds or eight seeds to a pot are 
dibbled in. Standing the pots on hot-water 
pipes for twelve hours will ensure the soil 
being in the requisite condition, and germina- 
tiom will also be accelerated if a board 4-inch 
thick is placed on the pipes to stand 
the pots upon afterwards. Once this takes 
place the pots, after thinning the plants to 
five in each, should be moved to a position 
where full light will be experienced. To 
maintain a continuous supply it is necessary 
to sow every ten days or fourteen days. To 
meet. a moderate demand two dozen pots 
would be a sufficient number to sow on each 
occasion. 

Eariy Potatoes.—Where the forcing of 
Potatoes in hotbed frames is to be commenced 
early in January next the sets for the plant- 
ing of the same should be selected and placed 
rose end up in shaHow boxes and put into a 
light, cool place to sprout. In the meantime 
get the hotbed made of a sufficient size to 
accommodate the frame or frames, and place 
suitable soil therein in which to plant the 
Potatoes. Where possible let the beds con- 


sist largely of tree leaves, as the warmth 
then generated is so much more enduring. 


Place linings round the frames after placing 
them in position. Provide mats and Bracken 
in addition, if procurable, with which to 
cover the lights in cold-and severe weather. 
The same advice holds good in regard to the 
early forcing of Carrots and Radishes. 

Hardy fruits.—Take advantage of frosty 
weather to wheel manure to bush -fruit 
quarters so that with the exception of Rasp- 
berries it may be spread and dug in as soon 
as pruning is completed. “To maintain the 
bushes in good bearing condition a liberal 
dressing of manure is required, if not every 
year, certainly every other year.- Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, which bear well in the 
generality of seasons, also need the same 
assistance. In their case the manure is*best 
laid over the roots just beneath the surface. 
To enable this being correctly done the soil 
in each instance should be removed to a depth 
of 4 inches to 6 inches, according to the near- 
ness of the roots to the surface,eand placed 
on one side, returning it after spreading. the 
manure. A slight treading afterwards is 
beneficial, The manuring of wall-trained 
trees is best deferred until after pruning and 
training are completed. Where manure is not 
required dressing the alleys with wood-ashes 
and fine lime-rubble is ofttimes of the greatest 
benefit. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Late Grapes should now be cut and the 
stems placed in bottles of water. This will 
allow the Vines to have a complete rest for 
some time before they start again. The 
bunehes should be cut with stems sufficiently 
long to permit the latter being placed well 
down: into the water. Examine each bunch 
carefully and remove all berries that show 
siens of shanking or decay. The temperature 
of the Grape-room should be kept as near 
50 degs. as possible, and the bunches should 
not be exposed to cold draughts. As the 
Vines are almost dormant they may be 
pruned, remembering always to cut to a good 
plump bud. 

Muscats.—If ripe Muscats are required in 
June the vinery should now be closed with a 
view to starting the Vines, for this Grape 
requires a long time to grow and finish its 
berries properly. Museats that are forced 
thus early should be planted entirely in inside 
borders. If the soil is moist, water will not 
be required until the roots are active and the 
Vines have started ‘into growth. To en- 
courage roots to grow near the surface, dress 
the border lightly with fermenting materials 
that have been previously prepared for the 
purpose, and renew the dressing from time to 
time. The temperature of the house should 
be 50 degs. at night, with a rise-of 10 degs. 
during the day with  sun-heat. These 
temperatures should be maintained until the 
buds break, when they should be gradually 
increased. 

Carrots.—If brick pits are available beds 
may be prepared for a crop of early Carrots. 
Collect a quantity of fallen tree leaves and 
place them together to ferment. Turn the 
heap several times, and when thoroughly pre- 
pared tread _the leaves tightly in the pit until 
the bed is 4 feet in depth. On the top of this 
bed place a layer of rich soil about 9 inches 
deep, and when this has settled rake the sur- 


face carefully and sow the seeds evenly, 
covering them with fine sifted soil to the 


depth of about $ inch. If the soil is nroist it 
will need but very little water unitil the seeds 


have germinated, when use soft water 
through a very fine rose, 
Asparagus.—Preparations should now he 


made for forcing Asparagus. Brick pits will 
be found most suitable. A deep hot-bed ‘that 
will retain its heat for a long time should be 
placed in the pit. The bed should be made 
with equal parts of Oak or Beech leaves and 
stable litter, previously mixed together and 
placed in a heap to ferment. When the heat 
from fermentation has declined to a moderate 
degree pack the crowns closely together on 
the bed and shake-fine soil between the roots, 
covering the crowns with the soil to a depth 
of about 4 inches. Wel water the plants and 
afterwards maintain the bed in a uniformly 
moist coudition. 

French Beans.—A good sowing of French 
Beans will now be made with a view to pro- 
ducing a supply about the middle of 
February. Seven-inch pots are the best for 
this sowing. They must be carefully crocked 
and three parts filled with rich soil. <A suit- 
able compost consists of three parts turfy 
loam, one part leaf-mould; and a_ good 
sprinkling of sifted lime-rubble to render it 
porous. Make the soil moderately firm, and 
piace six or eight seeds in each pot. When 
the seedlings are a few inches high they may 
be carefully thinned, leaving five healthy 
plants in each pot. At this stage apply a top- 
dressing of fine, rich soil, pressing it down 
With the fingers, leaving a space of 1 inch for 
watering. A few twigs should then be placed 
in each pot to keep the plants in an upright 
position. FEW .G: 
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Violets in frames.—At this season damp is 
the chief enemy of Violets in frames, whether 
single or double, although in the latter case 
the danger to be apprehended is greater. It 
is advisable, therefore, to stir up the soil from 
time to time,-to remove any buds and leaves 
upon which damp has already effected a 
lodgment, and to ventilate freely during all 
suitable weather. 


Greenhouse plants.—Hard-wooded plants 
eall for very careful attention in respect of 
watering at this time, and each pot ought to 
be tested with the knuckles before water is 
administered. When,-however, a plant shows 
signs of needing moisture give sufficient to 
saturate the ball thoroughly. Old or stock 
plants of Fuchsias should now be laid on their 
sides in any convenient place and kept dry 
for a time. Young Fuchsias intended for 
early blooming must be kept moving, and if 
they can be accommodated upon a shelf near 
the glass so much the hetter. 

Shrubberies.—At this season the berried 
plants and those with variegated foliage are 
the outstanding features of shrubberies. It 
is, perhaps, not quite advisable to be serupu- 
lously exact in the way of neatness among 
these, but high winds blow a good many ex-- 
traneous leaves among the shrubs, and these, 
if not removed, blow about continually and 
give everything an unkempt and neglected 
appearance. When time permits, therefore, 
it will pay to rake out and remove sueh in- 
truders in a rough-and-ready way. Now is 
the time to mark for removal -any shrubs 
which are crowding others or which have not 
sufficient space in which to develop. Time is 
precious, in most gardens, but in frosty 
weather and after the bulk of the. pruning in 
the garden is finished a day or two can gener- 
ally be devoted to this work and to the re- 
moval of any dead or badly-placed branches 
or shoots. In respect of the cutting of ever- 
greens, Hollies, etc., for Christmas decoration 
place the work in careful hands. <A casual 
workman may, with no evil intention, ruin a 
shrub for a series of years by thoughtless 
cutting. 

Plant-houses.—A litile rearrangement will 
now, most probably, be required in order that 
the best may ke made of flowering plants 
during the dull days. There is yet, and will 
be for some time, plenty of Chrysanthemums, 
but some of these begin to be past their best. 
Such ought to be removed, and those which 
are in good form will display themselves all 
the better if they are afforded a little more 
space. It is idle to enumerate the-various 
odds and ends which come and go in the 
greenhouse and which lend variety and at- 
tractiveness to the house, but mention ought 
to be made of the Searboro’ Lily (Vallota), 
The stellate Cinerarias are now beginning to 
show up well., These are useful alike for 
decoration and for cutting, and if, at this 
particular season when fire-heat encourages 
insects, it is difficult to keep the plants clean, 
yet their value is undeniable. 

Odd work.—During unfavourable weather 
there need not be any ‘‘ killing of time’’ in 
the garden. When the soil is wet and unsuit- 
able to work there is plenty of odd work to 
be done. Label-making and paintihg of these 
can be seen to, the accumulations of dirty 
pots and pans can be washed and graded in 
the racks, the manure-heap may be turned 
and trimmed up, and stakes can be tied up, 
according to their sizes, in convenient — 
bundles. Loam for potting, too, should be 
cut and stacked. <A closely-eaten pasture 
such as that which has been grazed by sheep 
(or by deer) is very suitable. The turves need — 
not be cut too thick—about 2 inches, or just 
sufficiently thick to include the yvalualde 
fibrous roots of the Grass. 

W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Broccoli. 

Tue safe wintering of Broccoli is in many 

gardens a difficult matter, and in low-lying, 

cold districts it is almost an impossibility in 
dn average winter. On the uplands, where 
the crop is grown in full exposure and the 

Svil well drained, these difficulties wre 

lessened; still, “it is wise to take due pre- 
— caution in all cases,.the crop, when it can be 

saved, being valuable. I have tried many 

Ways of saving the plants, but have found 

no method to equal that so frequently recom- 

mended of taking out a trench at the north 
side of the plot and heeling over the adjacent 
plants into this, covering the stems quite up 
to the lowest green leayes on the plants with 
soil taken from the north side of the next 
row, to allow of this in its turn being heeled 
over, and in this way going right through 
the plot, so that when the work is finished 
- all the heads are inclined towards the north, 
: and all the stem portion of the plants is 
covered with soil. It is Specially necessary 
to have that portion next the leaves covered, 
this being the most tender part of the stem, 
and no harm will be done if the soil is put 
still a little higher, as this will allow LOIRE 
slight settlement without causing undue ex- 
posure. As an alternative to this method I 
have had at planting time the plants put out 
at a sufficient distance apart to allow of their 
being earthed up in an erect position, but in 
Spite of the extra’ hardiness which should 
have been induced by the increased room 
given to the plants I have lost a greater per- 
centage of the plants treated in this way 
than of those which have been laid down. 
Probably the check given to root action in 
the latter case helped to make them hardier, 
and the sloping position prevented water 
: from lodging at the base of the leaves. Heel- 
| ing over should be done soon, and will be all 
that is necessary ‘to safeguard the crop at 
present. Later on, if frost becomes severe, a 
sprinkling of Bracken overhead will assist 
the plants, but this should not be put on too 
| soon, or left ou too long, its chief use being 
to prevent sudden thaws in bright, sunshiny 
weather. 

The foregoing remarks apply particularly 
to the maincrop varieties, and not to that 
/ most useful variety, Veitch’s Self-protecting, 
| any plants of which that may be showing 
flower should be carefully watched with a 

view to lifting and storing in pits or under 
@ Shelter of some kind. Indeed; it will soon be 
best to lift all the plants of. this variety, 

whether showing flower of not, for if lifted 
with a good ball, watered in, and sufficiently 
protected, they will carry the supply well 
into January, giving at the last, heads that 
may be small, but which are sure to be very 
useful. | Any.that are now forward enough 

‘for use may be allowed to remain where 

they are, as the hearts may be protected by 

tying the leaves well round them when dry, 

and if this is not considered sufficient pro- 
~ tection a few bits of sacking may be brought 
into requisition to tie over them until they 
are wanted. Should there still be any Cauli- 
flowers of the Autumn Giant or Eclipse types 
in the open ground it will he advisable to 
store all these wherever shelter can be found 
for them. TT, 
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A new Potato nursery,— lic Ministry of 
Agriculture ig convinced (states the London 
correspondent of the Yorkshire Post) that 
there is a great opportunity for the counties 
of Westmorland and Cumberland to develop 
into first-class nurseries for seed potatoes. 
ast spring there was a great deal of 
srumbling as to the scarcit y and dearness of 
Seotch seed Potatoes, and it is rumoured that 
prices will be evep higher than ever before. 


In any case, Cumberland and Westmorland 
have a great* chance, for the Ministry of 
Agriculture is convinced that a large acreage 
in both eounties is suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of Potatoes, and the seed raised in them 
has produced excellent crops elsewhere. The 
higher railway charges will assist a develop- 
ment in this. direction by inducing growers 
ja the South to seek nearer sources of seed. 





Potato Up-to-Date. 


To parody Tennyson, “ Potatoes May come, 
Potatoes may go, but Up-to-Date goes on for 
ever.” It is now a very old variety, but it 
does not appear to lose its popularity, and 
where seed is intelligently saved, and where 
the variety ig suited by the soil, the later and 
more fashionable Potatoes appear to be un- 
able to oust Up-to-Date from the gardens of 
its adairers. So long ago as 1899 it had 
made a reputation as a wonderful cropper, 
and in those days, when one was asked to 
name a Potato which would do well on most 
soils, Uip-to-Date was the variety recom- 
mended. ven yet it is largely grown by 
those who specialise in Potatoes for market, 
and, not only so, but many cottagers yet pin 
their faith f6 it. Allotinent-holders, too, 
grow it Jargely, and in the course of the pre- 
Sent year I saw a phenomenal yield in one 
allotment which I visited, all clean and hand- 
some tubers, and showing but few signs of 
the disastrous spring and summer through 
which we passed. Those who wish to keep 
Up-to-Date in good form as Jong as possible 
ought to pay special attention to Selecting 
and storing the seed. It is a matter of fact 
that, should the seed tubers grow out from 
being kept in too warm a place du ring winter, 
their strength is gone. Tet them be well ex- 
posed, but at the same time protected from 
frost. Exposure hardens the ttubers, retards 
srowth, and in spring they sfart with stout, 
healthy shoots, which go far to assure ulti- 
mate success. Small sets need not neces- 
sarily, be despised. A emall tuber which has 
been fully matured and well exposed will 
}roduce more robust shoots, and, conse- 
quently, langer tubers than a large one which 
has started prematurely into growth, and 
from which. the earlier shoots have had to 
be removed. W. McG. 





Celeriac as a Winter Vegetable. 
THE value of the above as a winter vegetable 
is mot sufficiently known. Anyone who 
possesses a garden may grow Celeriac. Now 
that Celery has become a favourite winter 
vegetable when boiled, there is « chance of 
Celeriac receiving more notice, as the flavour 
resembles that of Celery, and, being so easily 
grown, it should find favour. The root, when 
boiled and served with white sauce, is a per- 
fect dish, and one of the best vegetables to 
serve with poultry. There can be no objec- 
tion to its preparation, as good roots sent to 
ithe kitchen are soon cleaned and ready for 
use, requiring less preparation than Sun- 
roots, and not much skill in cooking, as if 
boiled gently and served when soft they 
possess the same flavour as the best Celery. 
For winter, Celeriac has few equals. The 
best. hardy type of Celeriac, taking size and 
quality as leading points, is the Large Smooth 
Prague. It is a splendid root, of great sub- 
stance, and excellent quality. The ordinary 
Turnip-rooted, the only variety often cata- 
logued in this country, is often sent for the 
Prague, but it.is not worth culture in com- 
parison. The Early Erfurt is also a- fine type 
of medium size, and specially good for early 
supplies. The 

CULTURE is very simple. If ‘sown like 


Celery in heat, -pricked off and planted in the 
open in May, good roots will be formed by 
September. It requires no trenches, but in 
light soils drills are advisable, as the plant 
is a great lover of moisture, and well repays 
copious supplies of liquid manure during 
growth. Plant in drills 6 inches deep, the 
Plants 18 inches apart in the drill, aud 8 feet 
between the rows. The ground is kept clear 
of weeds, and no moulding up is required, 
only keeping the plants free of sueker growth 
and encouraging one main growth. The roots 
may be lifted in November and stored like 
Reet. Some growers leave them in their 
growing quarters and draw up some soil to 
cover the crowns, aud, treated thus, they are 
said to be better flavoured. 





Growing Pickling Onions. 


I sHOULD be much obliged if you would kindly 
advise me how to grow Silver-skin piekling 
Onions from seed. I want to know how to 
prepare the ground, how much seed- to sow 
per acre, how to cultivate, and how to pre- 
rare crop for shipment to England, Say, 
twelve days’ voyage. Can the Onions be 
pulled at any period when of a suitable size 
and then dried off, or must they reach a cer- 
tain stage of maturity while in the ground? 
Can this maturity or ripeness be hastened ?— 
Meira. 

[The Onion thrives best on a rich, mellow 
soil on a dry subsoil. The ground must be 
thoroughly worked and the surface reduced 
to a fine tilth. For pickting Onions, if the 
soil be in moderately good heart, the addition 
of manure is not recommended. Seeds are 
best sown in drills, 14 inches apart, so that 
the needful cultivation can be afforded. The 
usual amount of seed allowed for pickling 
Onions is 1 oz. per 72 feet run. No thinning 
is admissible, the idea being to keep the bulbs 
small by being somewhat crowded in the 
lines. At all stages of their growth the 
plants must be kept free from weeds, and if 
insect pests, such as the Onion fly, are known 
to be troublesome, these should be discou- 
raged by frequent dustings of soot or of wood 
ashes. 

In reply to the second part of the query, 
the bulbs must be allowed to remain in the 
ground until they are perfectly mature—that 
is, until the foliage ripens off naturally. The 
ripening may, to some extent, be hastened by 
bending over the foliage when the tips begin 
to turn yellow. There ought to be no difti- 
culty in preparing the crop for shipment to 
England. When the bulbs are lifted, let 
them be spread out thinly in the sun until 
they are thoroughly dried, and pack them in 
sparred crates, so that there may be a free 
c:reulation of air among them. Onions may 
be packed very tightly if this precaution be 
observed. 

The usual time for sowing pickling Onions 
is in late April. The plants begin to bulb 
ia June, and are ready for lifting in August. 
Conditions in Malta may, however, modify 
these times, but a knowledge of local require- 
ments in this respect is assumed.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Leeks—a profitable vegetable.—I have al- 
ways looked upon Leeks as amongst the 
easiest of vegetables to grow- for general 
winter use, and as profitable as any that ean 
be taken in hand. I usually make two sow- 
ings, one about the end of January under 
giass, the other in the open ground in March. 
This enables me to have three sets of plants, 
those from the January sowing coming jin 
at the end of October, as this year, and those 
from the March plants in December, the 
smallest plants from the later sowing lasting 
well on into April. To have Leeks of superb 
quality one must be prepared with plenty of 
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manure and a long season of growth. The 
soil should be deeply dug andthe manure in- 
corporated with it in early spring. The 
plants may be*put out in trenches, if specially 
good specimens are desired, but for ordinary 
purposes, if dibbled into holes in a aell-pre- 
pared bed, one may count on serviceable pro- 
duce. It pays to manure for Leeks, mot only 
for the better results obitained, but it saves 
watering in a dry summer, although it should 
not for a moment be forgotten that liquid 
nourishment helps them considerably. Leeks 
for the small as well as the large grower are 
fn most remunerative crop. Given the condi- 
tions menitioned, I do not know of any vege- 
table that gives greater satisfaction or takes 
less looking after.— WoopDBASTWICK. 

Curly Kale.—JThere appears to be rather 
too luxuriant growth in the case of the winter 
Brassicas generally, and this is particularly 
noticeable in the Kales.. Not that this luxu- 
riance ig in itself objectionable, but fear may 
be felt that, being overcharged with sap, the 
plants may succumb to. quite a moderate 
amount of frost at a later date. There are 
tew winter vegetables so useful as Kale, ana 
a good breadth is an invaluable asset to the 
gardener in the spring. The younger leaves 
iwake a useful substitute for Spinach, and, 
when cooked in the ordinary way Kale is, are, 
if not one of the choicest of vegetables, at 
least a pleasant change from Sprouts, Savoys, 
or forced produce.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Clearing the Parsnip-bed.—I am old-faci- 


joned enough to believe that Parsniyis 
left in the ground where frost cau sweeten 


them make a much more aeceptablé dish than 
the dried and stringy makeshifts that one has 
oceasionally served up in - restaurants. 
Parsnips, dug from the ground in December 
and January, are better in every way than 
the contracted reats lifted in October. There 
is no gain by taking from the soil more roots 
than will-meet one’s needs, and ** lift as re- 
quired ” is the plan I adopt with this winter 
vegetable.—LEAHURST. 

Turnip Laing’s Garden Swede.—In Laine’s 
Gurden Swede we possess a very valuable 
addition to our late autumn and early winter 
root crops. Of medium size, firm, well 
eoloured when cooked, and of excellent 
flavour, those who may be dissatisfied with 
the: ordinary garden Turnip at this season 
would be well advised to make a sowing of 
this useful Swede. It is best if sown when 
April ‘is way advanced, for if sown 
earlier it has a disposition to go to seed, and 
this is fatal in the case of all turnips.—W. 
McG. 

Cucumbers.—In but very few instances will 
the culture of these be carried on through 
the winter, and the houses: may,’ therefore, 
be cleared out and maade ready for starting 
aguin as early in the New Year as circum- 
stunces. permit. <A stock of young plauts 
should, however, be raised for future require- 
ments. The seeds should be sown singly in 
thumbs and germinated in the -greatest 
umount of warmth at command. Make allow- 
ance for failures by sowing seeds in excess of 
the number of plants required. 

Vegetable garden.—Caterpillars have been 
unusually prevalent this autumn, and those 
who have been troubled with them might find 
it worth while to spend a few hours looking 
round the eaves of buildings and wall copings 
—in sheltered places generally—destroying as 
many of the chrysalides as possible. This 


some 





will have a certain effect in the course of 
another season.—RKirK. 
Tomatoes.—Tomato plants .intended for 


early work in pots must not, at present, be 
excited unduly. While these must by no means 
suffer from lack of moisture, they ought to 
receive no more water than is absolutely 
necessary to keep them in health, and, for a 
time, they should be kept upon shelyes well 
up to the glass. 
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British Carnation Society. 


DECEMBER 


Ir is probably not going too far to say that 
‘the twenty-fifth exhibition held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall on the. above date was 
among the finest in the annals of the Society. 
This was true both as regards the general 
excellence of the exhibits and the spectacular 
effect of the exhibition as a whole. The 
specialists of these flowers, Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, and Mr. Engle- 
mann, Saffron Walden, each staged mag- 
nificent groups, for which large Gold Medats 
were given. ‘han these nothing finer could 
possibly be conceived, that from Messrs. 
Allwood being artistically arranged against 
a velvet background daintily festooned with 
Smilax. The groundwork was also of velvet. 
That from Mr. Englemann contained some 
eighty varieties, inclusive of many novelties 
appearing for the first time, and revealed a 
fine bank of colour. Great, however, as the 
show proved to be, there are abundant oppor- 
tunities for improyement jn certain direc- 
tions, the pot-plant class particularly. This 
is rarely well done, the entries also very few. 
The difficulties of transport may, of course, 
account for the latter but not the former, 
and we would like to see some of the leading 
growers exhibit’ their pot plants, both in 
order to stimulate interest in-the class and 
demonstrate what is possible. Several novel- 
ties gained awards, and of these we say with- 
out hesitation that the judges erred on- the 
generous side. Whether the awards were 
made with a pre-knowledge of the variety or 
not we cannot say. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, that more than one variety was out of 
condition, the flowers clearly showing that 
they had been held back for the show. ‘‘ Con- 
dition,’ however, finds no place in the 
Society’s point judging, though ‘* cbeur ”’ 
ranks high, and flowers which are cut of con- 
dition are virtually “‘ off colour.”? "Lhe point 
is commended to the Society's notice. Follow- 
ing are some particulars of the more in- 
portant exhibits. 

Three competed for the George “Monro 
Challenge Cup. for twelve vases of Carna- 
tions, twelve varieties, twenty-five blooms of 
each, Mr. Englemann securing the tr phy 
with an admirable set. Laddie, Circe Carola, 


Dolly (pink, shapely, and refined), Ethel 
Iisher, and Merry Christmas (scarlets), 
Sattron, Sunstar (yellows), White Wonder, 


and Cupid (pink) being «all excellent. ‘The 
Newport Carnation Nursery was second. In 
the classes for British novelties distributed 
since January, 1918, and that for American 
novelties Uistributed since January, 1914, Mr. 
Jnglemann «alone competed, securing first 
prize mM each cave. In the former the three 
varieties ~shown were Cupid, Bona, and 
Thora (a remarkably good scarlet), Grystal 
(white), Laddie, and Ruth Bain being shown 
for the American Cup. For both the decora- 
tive basket of Carnations and the bouquet, 
Messrs. Felton and Sons, Hanover Square, 
alone competed, this firm being also the only 
competitor in the table class. In each ease 
Messrs. Felton were awarded first prize, the 
rariety employed being the new market pink, 
Mrs. Walter Hemus, which undoubtedly is a 
leader among pink-flowered sorts to-day. 
Five competed in the class for one vase of 
Carnations, one yariety, not Jess than 
100 blooms, Mr. C, Englemann taking both 
first and second prizes (permissible in this 
and the- following class), Tarzan (a maguiti- 
cent scarlet) being placed first, and Lady 
Northcliffe (pink) second; third, Nora West, 
from Mr. West. Mr. Englemann achieved 
like success for one yase of British-raised 
Carnations (one variety not in commerce), 
twenty-five blooms, his Dora (deep salmon) 
being placed first, and Blush (a charming 
pink with blush-coloured outer petal) second. 





“prize, and Licut.-Col. 





Ist, 1920. 


Had we been-judging we should have reyersed 
this order, the latter named being in our 
Opinion far and away the better. 
Pearl, from Messrs. Low, took third prize. In 


the -single-vase classes, white, pink, and 
salmon-pink, twenty-five blooms’ in each, 
Mr. Hnglemann took premier honours with 
Crystal (white, very fine), Delice (deep 
pink), and Waddie respectively, the mag- 


nificent vase of the last deservedly seeuriug 
the Silver-gilt Medal as the best in Classes 11 
to 17, In the ‘‘ white’’ class six competed, 
White Wonder, from the Newport Nursery, 
being second, and White Pearl, from Messrs. 
Low, third. In that for salmon-pink, Mr. G, 


West staged Nora West and gained second 
prize. Six came forward in _the crimson 


class, the first prize going to a splendid vase 
of Carola from Mr. R. Lay (gardener to Mr. 
Hi. Wormald, Potters Bar), who easily beat 
Mr. Hnglemann with the same yarielty. In the 
any-other-colour Class and-the fancy class the 
Newport Nursery. scored: in each case with 
Mary Allwood and Dawn, «a deeper-coloured 
Ciree of large size. ~In these classes’ Mr. 
Englemann was second, his yellow-ground 
faney, Jazz, in the—latter class, being” par- 
ticularly bright and effective. This is bound 
to become popular for the reasons given. 


GENTLEMEN'S GARDENERS AND 
AMATEURS. 


The pot plants,as already hinted, were not 
a great success, two competing with a group 


on-a space 20-feet square. ~In.this. Ma, WU 
‘Yateman (gardener to. Mr. C.. A. Cain) was 


first, Mrs. Lippman Symons being second. For 
a collection of cut Carnations on a table 
space 3° feet x3. feet, Lieut.-Col. 
Jaker, Blandford, sent an admirable lot, the 
generous bunches well disposed on a_Dblaels 


velvet ground. Aviator — (scarlet), Waite 
Wonder, £riumph, May Day, Ciree, Scarlet 
Carola, and Sunstar were» noted. Mus. 


Raphael was-second. Lieut.-Col.. Baker also 
excelled in the class for Pink Sensation and 
one vase of twelve blooms, three varieties. 
In that for one vase of British seedling Car- 
nations raised.and grown by the exbibitor, 
Mr. Ernest W. Bishop, Windsor, - took 
Baker, second. The 
latter exhibitor also excelled for one vase of 
white, one of pink, in which Pink Sensation 
was shown, and also awarded the special 
prize as the best jin its set. 
salmon-pink and crimson, Mrs. L. Symons was 
the most successful exhibitor, Mrs. Raphael, 
with Brilliant, excelling in the-searlet class. 
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Ior any other colour, and for the vase of 
fancy, Lieut.-Col. Baker was the chief 
winner, Saffron and Jenora being the 
varieties. - These classes, -with seven and 9 
eight entries respectively, were well con- — 
tested. Mr, I. W. Bishop had the-best vase 


of while in the amateurs’ only Class, showing 


Tess, a new variety of merit. 


NEW. VARIETIES. 
- ; ; = : : As 
The folowing new Carmations each received 


an Award of Merits— -. aa 


White Pearl.—This we have recently fully 
described (see p. 669). It gained 85 points out 
of a possible 100. ; =a 

Lady -Inverforth.—Pink in colour and? of 
good habit. We have seen this much better 
in colour, 77 points. Le 

Laddie.—A great Carnation at its best. 
Tall, strong stemmed, and.spare habited, and 
of rich pink colour. 81 points. Of American 
origin. 
and Co., Enfield. 

Jeanie.—This British-raised variety 
the May Day type, pale pink in colour, beauti- 
ful and refined looking. 
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LONG-LASTING GARDEN FRAMES 
THAT THE GARDENER APPRECIATES. 


No other~ Horticultural wooden Frames have -a greater reputation for long life 

throughout the country than these frames of tested strength. Up-to-date Gardeners must 

have Frames that will withstand the weather vagaries— Frames that will co-operate with the 

gardener’s care in the splendid results obtained. Only high grade materials go into these 
durable Garden Frames made 


by Boulton & Paul of Norwich. —————— TT ena ion: 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Carriage 
paid to any station in England 
and Wales. - Write for our 
List of Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 





No. H. 75.—The fronts are 11 in. high, backs Enquiries invited for Greenhouses, No. 80.—This is an Ideal Frame for Allot- 
22in. high. The frame is 1 in, thick, and ne Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, nent ee sad area ge, pee 
lights 14 in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, an ete 3 zy . ee t. 9 in. by - 9 in. Sides 9 in. high. 
painted two cout; 1-Light Frame, 4 ft. by Peach Houses, tien ee Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. 
6 ft., £6 10s. Od. 2-Light Frame, 8 ft. by Heating Systems, Gar en Lrames, glass. Frames also supplied in other styles 
6 ft, £9 5s. Od. 3-Light Frame, 12 ft. by etc., of all descriptions, with and sizes. Price: £3 16s, Od., including 
6ft ,£12 2s. 6d. All prices include packi2g. requisite accessorie3. packing. 





TELEGRAMS: Bed geet Se ee erent LONDON OFFICE: 2 
BOULTON, NORWICH : Chief Office & Works : 135-7, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ; 

: : Telegrams: ae £ 

TELEPHONE W : BOUTIQUE, CENTRAL LONDON f 
NORWICH 851 NOR? Seed ICH: Telephone: CENTRAL 4642 - 
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5 p E| The Finest 
Thousands are heating their a) Recipe for Mincemeat. 


Use it and have the best 


cold Greenhouses at a cost of Ae rec eee 


1 Ib. Chopped Raisins. 1 lb. Chopped Sultanas. 
1 1b, Brown Sugar. 1 Ib. Currants. ilb. Citron |# 


S Peel. } 1b, Candied Lemon Peel. 1 Lemon. ° } Ib. 

Candied Orange Peel. 4 Nutmeg grated. 3 tea- 

-] @606 } Spoonful Salt, 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched 
mi} and chopped, } pint of Brandy or Whisky. 

SRST EESS .¢ Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, 


5 a . } fet ns sas ro esi, pacts after ee 

y hee: 3 ; : - AV Vv ye “y EM vastly, add the grated rind and straine juice of 

OK the small sum of 15/-—your first and only outlay de can heat B} Somos and the brands br wiekas Wee al 
P =~ 3 a at se ar : Wal se coal. thoroughly. (Ingredients ean be put through 
your cold greenhouse, and at the same time there is no need to use coal B) small mincing machine Retest eee : 
These Government “‘down-draught’” stoves were specially built for the a 3 


$9 e 
/ : . 66 i 
Government at a cost of 38/6 each. They were used in the trenches to keep fi 
the troops warm. I am selling them for 15/- each, and they are a BIG 3 of 
~ = Pe ‘S 
oes | peer oee i 7 ate ae s| Refined Beef Suet 
Why run your cold house part of the year : Why not instal one of these stoves anc crank Shortie peaaiaee nourishing 
make it useful-in the winter? Remember, they require no coal, but burn rubbish, enabling Mm) and body-buildi ser 
5 hard - , ( y-Duilding properties, 
you to use your garden refuse, old boots, old paper, or rubbish of any kind. These stoves Mi Puddings made with it are Satkee 
are also useful for heating garages and outhouses. al with tourish@rent 
If you have a large greenhouse an extra large stove at 17/6 will be most useful, 


Sold by all Grocers. 
SHREDDED fer Puddings and Pastry. 
In BLOCKS or Frying and Cooking. 
Sole Manufacturers: 
HUGON & CO., Ltd. MANCHESTER, 





Raise some seedlings or 
early plants or produce 
forced Rhubarb by using Jap 
one of these stoves in 
:: your cold house. :: 














IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS. 
a ae inetd 


Cotton Netting small Mesh, suitable for Seed Beds, 
Poultry Runs, and Tennis Borders. 
20 yds. bylyd. .. 29 20 yds. by 2yda... 5/« 
40 spe ” 5/= 40 ” ” ” 0/- 
Carriage Paid. Cash with Order. 
And any Length or Width can be supplied, 
If Lines at Top and Bottom add 1d, per Lineal yard 
61b. Parcels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 4s, €d, 


A. E. W. PHIPPS, Midland Works No. 11, Harborne, Birmingham. J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 


Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 
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good habit, and excellent of stem. Probably 
being of medium size it only received 76 
points. Shown by Mr. W. Vander Weyden. 

Cupid.—Deep salmon-pink, free, of good 
habit and stem. We were not- greatly im- 
pressed by this as shown. 76 points. 

Saffron.—Almost a yellow self, the qualifi- 
cation being necessary because of occasional 
white stripes. Medium size. 76 points. These 
two were from Mr. Englemann. 

Wivelsfield Apticot.—Yellow ground fancy. 
This bas been freely exhibited of late. Of 
good apricot tone, with free, not bright, mark- 
medium size, good habit. The best of 
its class. 77 points. From Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath. 


BEES, 


Profit in Beekeeping. 


39 


ings, 





‘« Honey in the comb ”’ is rightly considered 
as one of Nature’s delicacies, and until the 


invention of the honey extractor was the 
usual form in which honey was marketed. 
Sometimes it was ‘‘ strained’’ by crushing 


or mashing the combs and then straining the 
honey out 
customers often ask for strained ‘honey. 
Whether in the comb or extracted, however, 
honey can ywsually be marketed without much 
difficulty, because of its universal popularity, 
but the manner in which it is put up and 
placed on the market often makes a large 
difference in the price received. 

There are not many jJarge producers of 
comb honey at the present time, and most of 
the honey sold in this form is the product of 
the small apiary. The man with just a few 
hives may not want to invest in the extractor 
and the necessary outfit, while it often hap- 
pens that he is a gardener or farmer with a 
certain amount of spare time in the winter 
that can be devoted to fixing up the supers 
aud sections ready for the next summer's 
Herein is the first point to be con- 
sidered from the marketing side, for unless 
the sections are well made and carefully put 
together the bees will build their combs un- 
equally, and bulged and untidy sections will 
result. The aim should always be to have 
the selling business in mind from the start. 
Then, when the actual honey.season is on, 
the supers should be removed from the hives 
as soon as ever they are finished, so that they 
will have no chance to become stained or 
woiled. There is nothing more beautiful than 
the white sections of- honey when they have 
just been finished by the bees, and-yet when 
they are left on the hive too long they get 
spotted, so that it is impossible to get a good 
price for them. Even partially filled sections 
will be readily bought if the honey 
thoroughly clean and appetising. 

Once off the hive, the sections should be 
carefully scraped with a sharp knife, so that 
the wood looks white and new, placing each 
section in a cardboard carton to keep it clean 
to protect it from getting damaged. A leak- 
ing section of honey is a nuisance to all con- 
cerned. If the honey is to be shipped to a 
dealer, the special shipping cases supplied by 
tie manufacturers are the best, for they have 
glass on each side that shows the honey, and 
helps to prevent damage in transit. The sec- 
tions should be placed ‘‘ end on ”’ to the direc- 
tion of travel in a railroad car, but ‘ side 
on’ when a wagon is used, for the jolts 
come from the side in the latter ease. 

Some beekeepers have been working up a 
very profitable trade in comb honey by cut- 
ting it into ‘‘ individual portions,” draining 
them of surplus honey, and then selling them 
to restaurants and hotels in-tiny cartons.. We 
have known cases where as much as 60 cents 
a pound was realised for honey in this forn. 


‘Poy 
CLroiwp. 


looks 


through a cloth, and even to-day® 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


If by chance any comb honey has’ become 
granulated, then there is nothing else to do 


but to melt if up and treat as extracted 
honey. In melting, the honey is cut from the 


wood, placed in a crock, which is then stood 
in hot walter, and the contents melted as 
slowly as possible. When cold, the wax will 
be in a cake on the top, and ean be lifted off, 
then the honey ean be bottled. 

Where the honey is produced in the ex- 
tracted form, it will have to be handled and 
sold in a different way from comb honey. In 
the first place, it is highly necessary that the 
honey should be thoroughly ripened before 
the extractor is.used. When the nectar is 
gathered by the bees from the flowers it is 
as thin as water, and the bees ripen it by 
driving currents of air through the hive by 
fanning with their wings. Until they bave 
evaporated it down to the right consistency 
the honey contains a large proportion of 
water, and if it-is extracted and bottled in 
this condition it may ferment and sour. We 
have known of honey bursting the containers 
through the effects of fermentation. If the 
bees are allowed to finish the job, however, 
honey will keep indefinitely, and the longer 
it is kept the better it will get, provided the 
place where it is stored is quite dry. Here, 
by the way, a‘word of warning may not be 
amiss to avoid placing honey in the ice-box. 
It will absorb moisture and spoil, whilst if 
kept in the kitchen cupbeard or some other 
warm place it will keep for years if need be. 

Having the honey well ripened before ex- 
tracting, the next thing is to run it into a 
tank from the extractor, and permit all the 
fragments of wax, ete., that accumulate in 
the process to float to the top. If the honey 
can be bottled from a faucet at the bottom of 
the tank, then there will be less mess and 
much quicker work. -After a little practice 
the bottling can be earried on quickly and 
without the spilling of a drop of honey. The 

CONTAINERS should be clean and of an at- 
tractive ‘character. Glass should always be 
used for local trade, although cans are best 


where the honey has to travel by-rail. For 
the small producer, the ordinary fruit 


oe 


sealers*’ in pints and quarts form a pack- 
that is useful to a housewife after the 
honey has been used up, and she will usually 
pay for sealer and honey both without hesita- 
tion. The faney bottles of flint glass used 
bv the large bottlers are more attractive than 
the homely sealer, but the customer has to 
yay for them, and then throw them away 
when the honey is done, and in these days of 
high cost of living customers are taking a 
very keen interest in finding out where their 
money goes to. The label should be carefully 
drafted and printed, and should contain the 
beekeeper’s name in prominent type, then a 
guarantee as to the purity of the honey, and, 
finally, concise directions for liquifving the 
honey if it gets too hard. ‘There are still 
many people who do not know that granula- 
tion is a sign of purity in honey, and that 
only the honey ‘‘ that the real bees made ”’ 
will granulate. To these folks the lahel will 
bring a better understanding, and if they 
really prefer liquid honey they can follow the 
directions. It pays to encourage customers 
to use granulated honey, for if they once get 
the taste they will not want any other kind, 
and the ehances are that the beekeeper is the 
only one who sells it, for the large bottlers 
of honey have to heat their honey before the 
average grocer will buy it, and this heating 
prevents it granulating for months. 

If extracted honey has to be shipped far, it 
is best to use five-gallon cans, which hold 
about 60 Ibs, of honey, and are crated two in 
a ease. Most of the large quantities of 
honey that go annually to the bottlers, to 
bakers and candy-makers, and. to the manu- 
facturers of patent medicines is packed in this 
way. 


age 
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A local trade grows year by year if it is 
supplied with good honey properly packed, 
and many beekeepers Make quite a substan- 
tial addition ‘to their incomes in this way.— 
H. S. Saunvurs, in Gardeners’ Magazine of 
America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Verbena venosa (/reland).—This is the 
name of your plant. It is a-perennial kind 
hardier than ordinary Verbenas and not so 
liable to mildew., It is easily kept through 
the winter, and if its fleshy roots are stored 
thickly in boxes it may be easily increased in 
spring from the young growths. When the 
plants have to be lifted in the autumn place 
them into boxes, keeping them during the 
winter in a cool place until the spring, when 
they may be started in heat. If allowed to 
remain in the ground a covering of ashes or 
fibre placed over them will be quite sufficient 
for them. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Berberis purpurea pruning (J/rs. Catherine 
Fliles) —You may top and thin the plant 
directly flowering is over, as, if carried out 
thus early, the shoots will be. sufficiently 
ripened to bloom the following season. If 
you want to realise the full beauty of this 
Berberis we should advise your letting it 
grow naturally. 


Pruning Ceanothus (J/rs. Catherine Hiles). 
—As all the varieties flower on the shoots of 
the current year’s growth, from one to three 
eyes of the preceding year’s wood should be 
left, reserving or, at most, only slightly cut- 
ting back any, shoots that aie required for 
filling up vacant spaces on the wall. To ob- 
tain thoroughly-ripened wood, and thus make 
sure of plenty of bloom, Ceanothuses must 
have a warm, sunny position. It is a mistake 
to attempt their culture excep’ in warm, dry 
soil. The best time to prune 1s during April 
or as soon as all danger of frost is over. C. 
divaricatus and other early-blooming kinds 
are best pruned immediately after flowering, 
while the hybrid forms, which bloom later in 
the season, are best pruned in the spring. In 
districts where it is not safe to leave them 
out-during the winter they may be treated 
like Fuchsias, lifting them in the autumn, 
potting them, and standing them under the 
stage of a greenhouse, early in the year bring- 
ing them into light, pruning them hard in, 
and growing them on till May, when they inay 
be planted out. In this way many years ago 
we grew a collection of all the named-varie- 
lies, these making bandsome plants, which 
flowered freely in the open air every year. 

Melianthus major (J/. Z. JM. V.).—This 
South African, soft-growing shrub is, by 
reason of its large, pinnate leaves, decidedly 
ornamental, either in the conservatory or for 
bedding-out during the summer months. ‘The 
foliage is of a distinct glaucous shade of 
green, and if roughly handled gives off an 
odour not at all pleasant. For bedding pur- 
poses it is seen at its best when kept to a 
single stem and employed as a dot plant over 
lower-growing subjects. From an orna- 


mental point of view the flowers are, how- — 


ever, of but small account, being of a 
brownish hue. In the favoured parts of these 
islands this Melianthus will in a sheltered 
spot survive the winter out of doors, especi- 
ally if the base is protected by some leaves 
or other material. 
a large mass, but is most striking when con- 
fined to a single stem. There are other 
species, but this is the best-known member of 
the genus. It is readily increased by cuttings, 


especially if these are selected from the ~ 
weaker shoots, while an old-established plant — 


In this way it will form 
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connected with it are constantly 
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smay push up suckers which can be detached 
--and potted. 


FRUIT. 


Manure for Vines (Seafield).—The pest 
‘manure for Vines consists of a mixture in 
proportionate quantities of potash, phos- 
phates, and nitrogen. You could, of course, 
purchase the various ingredients and make a 
‘mixture yourself, but if you care to write to 
a manufacturer of manures, of which several 
advertise in our columns, and state your re- 
‘quirements, giving at the same time particu- 
jars as to the nature of your soil, they would 
‘send a blend of suitable chemicals. which 
would give far better results. 


Crapes colouring (A. S.).—Over-cropping 
‘the Vines is a very common cause of Grapes 
not colouring properly. During colouring the 
thot-water pipes should be kept warm to main- 
‘tain a buoyant atmosphere both night and 
day. The ventilators at the top of the house 
‘Should always be open a little to enable im- 
pure air to escape and to admit fresh, caus- 
ing a free circulation, opening the front ven- 
‘tilators a little on favourable occasions also. 


Hxamine the borders to make sure that the . 


Toots do not suffer from want of water. If 
‘the soil is too dry, the roots cannot feed the 
Vines to enable the berries to colour pro- 
‘perly. : 


American blight on Apple-trees (2. J. W.). 
—Your Apple-trees have been attacked by 
American blight, one of the worst pests that 
«an attack the Apple-tree. Now that the 
leaves have fallen remove all loose bark on 
stems and braiches and apply a mixture 
known and sold as Woburn wash, taking the 
greatest care to work it into every part where 
the insects have bred and have caused wounds 
and protuberances to appear and form on the 
bark. The soil, too, beneath the trees should 
be removed down to the roots, and then spray 
the trees thoroughly. This wash contains 
caustic soda in addition to paraffin emulsion, 
and it can be purchased ready for dilution 
from any dealer in horticultural insecticides, 
ete. Next s:ason be on the alert, and should 
stray imsecis appear, which is not unlikely, 
destroy them by brushing them either with 
methylated spirit or undiluted paraffin. It is 
only by the exercise of perseverance and the 
application of the remedies mentioned that 
you can hope to clean the trees. 





The first number of Vie Transport World, 


-the new weekly. journal-to be published by 


Benn Brothers, Ltd., will appear on January 
th, 1921. 





The International Potato 
Conference. 


In view of the fact that with the exception 
~of cereals, Potatoes now form the most im- 
portant food crop’ grown in Europe and 
North America, and because, .wherever the 
Potato is grown, difficulties both with regard 
‘to its cultivation and to the breeding problems 
arising, it 
has been felt that the time has come when an 
International Conference<can usefully discuss 
Potato problems. The Royal Horticultural 


“Society, acting in conjunction with the Minis- 
try of Agriculture 


“hold such a conference on November 16, 17, 


has, therefore, decided to 


and 18. 1921. The conference will take place 
ee 


THE WILTSHIRE AGRI CULTURAL 
EXESXUTIVE COMMITTFE invite apnlications for the 
of PRINCIPAL -at their -SWINDON TRAINING 





Horticultura, Poultry Keeping, &c. Applicants must be ex- 


» Service Officers or N.C.0.'s, and must have had experience in ~ 
horticulture and be able to give instruction in this work. The 


Principal will have to live ina room in a hut at the Centre and 
tind his own board. 


Salary, £250 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, whether married or single, previous 


~experience accompanied by two recent testimonials, must, be 
delivered 


to the Curler EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 39, Roundstone 


Q ee Trowbridge, Wilts, not later than the 18th December, 


. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


at the R.H.S. hall at Vincent Square, and an 
exhibition of Potatoes will be held at the 
same time. A Committee has been formed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lambourne, 
with Sir Daniel Hall as Vice-Chairman, con- 
Sisting of Mr. \W. Cuthbertson, Mr. W. G. 
Lobjoit, Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, Mr. P. G. 
Dallinger, Mr. ©. G. A, IND Be Ae 
Cotton, and Mr. F, J. Chittenden, with Mr. 
H. V. Taylor and Mr. W. R. Dykes as joint 
Honorary Secretaries. The first meeting of 
the Committee took place on Tuesday, 
November 30th, when it was suggested that 
the National Potato Society should be invited 
to hold its annual show in conjunction with 
the exhibition in connection With the confer- 
ence. It was also decided that the chief 
topics to be discussed at the conference 
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should. be:—(1) The industrial and com- 
mercial uses of the Potato. (2) Potato 
diseases. (3) Seed production and the breed- 
ing of new varieties. 

The preparation of the programme of the 
conference and the arrangement of the papers 
to be read were left to a Sub-Committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Chittenden and Cotton with 
the Honorary Secretaries. Invitations to 
foreign delegates to attend the conference 
will shortly be sent out, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture has already 
agreed to send delegates to the conference 
and to make an exhibit of American varieties. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the joint Secretaries, c/o The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W. 1. 














THE “VICTOR” 
POULTRY HOUSE. 
Carriage Paid England and 


Wales. The Poultry House 
withareputation; constructed 








ing on atrong framing, fitted 








RUSTIC ARCH. 


Bark taken off, stained and with an ‘“‘up-and down” ven- 
varnished, bolted at top as | tilating shutter (asshewn)over 





| 
| 
| 







of tongued and grooved match- | 


| each side of doorway, good 
| lock and key for door and | 








Special Offer of 
PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSES 
_ Best valueobtainable. Made 
in complete sections with 
double doors, from size Sft.x6t. 
Constructed with best quality 





GROWING HOUSE. 


This is a cheap form of 
Growing House, They are 
well made in sections, good 
tongued and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice staging on 





necessary ironwork for ventil- 


illustrated, tarred at bottom. 
4ft across path, 12in deep 20/= 







best galvanised wire netting, 
attendant’s door, lock and 
key, perches, and sliding exit 


ators, with glass for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one 
good coat, plainly marked for 
re-erection. Delivered within 
four miles or put On rail atthe 
following prices : — 


tongued and grooved match- 
boards on 2in. framing. Roof 
covered with felt over tongued 
and grooved boards. Doors 


| hung on strong hinges, fitted 


with lock and key and Tower 


bolts. Windows glazed with 


| BURBERRYS LTD. 


4ft- ,, » bin ,, 24/6 | for fowls. Made in complete 
4ft Gin » Jdin ,, $30/= | sections at following prices: — 
bit |; » l8in ,, 37/6 







Price. Fi'rg ex, 


L.. W. H.bawds£a5. 


Quotations for Rustic Work 


5ft 3ft6in 4ft 3 3 0 110 

and Portable Buildings of all | 6ft 4ft 4ft 3.96 140 
kinds on application, 7ft 5ft «6. 4ft 510 0 116 6 
8ft,5ft 5ft7 502 80 


Write for free Illustrated List. 





Any of the above sizes treated 
Telephone: Sydenham 1268 | with stoprot outside 5% extra. 


_A. TURRELL & SONS, Forest Hill, S.E. 





Ss Woes Es £ s. d, | 2loz. glass. Prices carriage 
i = ee paid England and Wales (com- 
ift 5ft 5ft eee 14 10 0 lete th floors) 

Ot Bib Tift es) 17-10 0.| POO eee ee 

12ft 8ft 8ft .... 283 9 O | T.. W. eaves. ridge. Price. 
loft Ot ft .... 35 OO! ft. ft. ft. in, ft.in. £ 8. d. 
20ft 10ftt — .... 41 0 0/ 6 45070 746 
| Boe lore Of .... 62 0 O| 7 5 6 y Bag ose 
Prices for fixing and com-| 9 7.5 6 8 0313811 0 
pleting according to distance. | 10 §$ 5-9 .8 4 45126 
23. And at Wimbledon. Estab. 75 years. 


















CONSTRUCTION 


AND 


ALTERATIONS. 


Rock, Formal, or Water 
Gardens, Paved Paths 
and Terraces, Drives, 
Tennis Courts, etc., 
constructed in any part 

of the country. {33 


Estimates and Informa- 
tion promptly and 
Freely from— 


HODSONS, LTD., 
58, Castle Gate, 


NOTTINGHAM, 


and 
52, BEDFORD Row, 


BURBERRYS’ 


HALF - PRICE SALE 
DURING DECEMBER. 


A CLEAN SWEEP OF 
ACCUMULATED STOCK 
of Men’s & Women’s Suits, Weather- 
proofs, Overcoats, Ready for Use, 
also To Measure, in certain materials. 


NO PROFIT-SEEKING 


| SEASON PRESENTS. — Mens | fi) 
and Women’s Underwear, Outfitting, 
Night-Wear, Dressing and Boudoir 
Gowns. PIECE SILKS of every de- 
scription. All at Half Usual Prices. 


Call ov write for Sale Catalogue. 





























Haymarket S.W. 1 London 
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APVICE IS SOMETIMES REQUIRED by 


the most experienced Gardeners. If they will address us 


stating exactly what they need to know—whether this refers to 
methods of cultivation, supplies for the garden or greenhouse, 
or advice on general work —we shall be pleased to assist them 
in every way. 
freely available to our readers. — Offices: 8, Bouverie-street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


The services of our axperts are at all times 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


of every description. 











High St., 
°-y Fulham, S.W. 


WHEELBARROWS. 


Best Quality, Full Size Garden 
and Stable Wheelbarrows with 
broad iron wheels, ash frame, 
elmboards, well stayed, £3 2s. 


BUSTON & HAMBLIN, 


Dursley, Glos. 
DE SSE EI TTS STE ERE EDIE LR TGS TS ETT | 


WHY BUY WRITING PADS? 
RULED LOOSE SHEETS COST LESS, 


Sheets fine ruled bank paper, size 
480 8x 10; 1201/6, 24026 Burr EN. 4 5 
VELOPES, 54 x’ 34; 250 2,9, 500 49, 

1,000 7/6, 

Postage U.K. 6d. extra any quantity. 

Samples of our papers and envelopes Post Free. 
BOLTON & CO., 49, Towel St., King’s Lynn 


S.W. APPLIANCE Co 



















—~v 


oe i 2 = i cg eae 
IRDS, Erc.—All destructive Birds, Rats, 
Mice, Rabbits, Beetles, &., easily caught by latest 
methods; send for list ‘‘B.” Strong Birdlime 1/4, 2/6, 3:9. 
Best and cheapest loose Netting in Europe. Canaries for 
singlng or breeding, choice from largest collection in Europe, 
all varieties, list free; also Parrots, Budgerigars, Mules, etc. 
all on approval.—_RUDD, Bird Specialist, Norwich. 
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ET EES ET 
THE SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


Is made in 5 sizes for Greenhouses 
12 to 50 feet Ione. 





Has an established reputation for keeping an eyen 
temperature and burning 12 to 20 hours without 
attention. Complete Apparatus from stock. 


List 62 post Sree. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. L™. 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Best Material, Workmanship, 
Prompt Dispatch. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Houses, Conservatories, 








POST 
FREE. 
and 


Forcing 


Vineries, Cucumber Frames, Heating 
etc., 





Apparatus, etc. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Ircubators, Foster Mothers, Rearers, 
Houses, Runs, Hurdles, Coops, Nest 
Kennels, Barrows, 








Boxes, Troughs, 
ete. 


etc., 


BUILDINGS. 


Dwellings, 
Motor Car 


Stables, 
Pavilions, 
Stoves, 


Bungalows, 
Houses, 

Offices, 

ete., ete. 





Workshops, 


RUSTIC WORK 
Of every Description, 


Arches, Bridges, 
Seats, etc., etc. 


Houses, Pergolas, 





GS. VWF. RiLE.,. 


Herne Hill, London, S.E. 
Props.—The Portable Bungalow Co., Ltd 





















AT POPULAR PRICES. 
The moat reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 561b., 4s.; lcwt., 63.; 2cwt., 
lls. ; 4cwt:, 208. ; Gowt., 27s. 6d. ; 10cwt., 45s. ; 1ton, 80s, 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 64. 
per owt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CoO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham, 












THORNBOROUCH & CO., LT. 
Successors to 
PEARCE & .COMPANY 
(Late HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.). 


CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. . 

Sontractors to L.6.C. & 11 LondonBore’ Counolls. 

| 35 Years’ Record. Good Work. Oatalogue Post Free. 
TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ‘Phone: T 2356, 





FLOWER 
STICKS 
AND 
SEED 
BOXES. 


GARDEN 
LIGHTS. 


6 ft. by 4 ft. 
» glazed .. 


» frame 
included 


19/- 


Quantities 
Carriage Paid. 


42/- || 
59 || 


Sash bars, seed and | 


flower boxes, 
timber, woodwork. 


Usual Approval 
Terma 


sticks, || 


I} 
| 
i} 


1] 
| 


GREENHOUSE 
BARS. 


Carriage paid 
anywhere U.K. 


This full size 20/-100ft. 
or £9108, 0d. 1,000ft. 
£92 10s. Od. ‘10,000ft. 


Bars about |}ins-wide 
instead of 3in. 40% 
less. Ditto 2in. wide 
instead. of 3in. 25% 
less. 


Second-hand Timber, 
Roofing, Iron, Felts. 


HUTS- any size. 





DESIGN Neo. 1 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


JENNINGS 
LTD., 


DOORS, 
WINDOWS 
& JOINERY 
MANU- 
FACTURERS, 
PLYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


887, 


Pennywell, 


BRISTOL. 


BARGAIN LINE. 


Glazed Sashes, 
Doors and 


Government Wheels. 





DeEcEMBER 18, 1920: 


| SECOND-: 
HAND: 


State 
if you require design 
1 or 2, or we will work 


HUTS, 





quantities to any 
simple special design, FOR STORES, 
no extra charge. | POTTING 
SHEDS, 
COTTAGES, 
QREENHOUSE FACTORIES. 
STAGING. Prices for 
Laths! same_ size, re-erecting, also for- 
planed all round making to any shape. 
square, same price as 
bars. 
SECOND- 
State ff it makes any HAND 
difference shallow re- 
bates as sketch for AND NEW 


bed putty only, or 
deeper rebates. 


ROOFING 


Iron, Ruberoid, 
| TrueeR, Wrinpows 








DESIGN No. 2 
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QUITE ALL RIGHT 


You cannot play the game of Life 
with any measure of success when 
handicapped by digestive troubles 
and constipation. 
stomach is out of order or when 
and bowels fail 
perform their functions regularly 
and thoroughly, 

lose energy and 
consequently your efficiency is 
Even if you are so 
favourably situated that you are 
not dependant upon. your 
exertions for financial prosperity, 
your external circumstances can- 
not bring full satisfaction unless 
you are right inside. 
Pills make one “ quite all right” 
by putting one right inside. 
remove the causes of 
prevent 


the — liver 


impaired. 


disorder. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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Of 
StRAWSON CHEMICA 
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you 
strength 





25 YEARS’ RECORD 


Chatham, 


25th August, 1914. 


Dear Sirs, 


Will. you kindly send me a 
No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to replace 
one_of yours which has been in use 


for the past 25 years 


Yours faithfully, 
Ww. 


Ilustrated Price List Free. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Ltp. 


Dennis IRon Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 






seedsmen 


Co tre 79, QUEEN VictorRIA St LONDON 


When your 
to 


inevitably 
and 


own 


Beecham’s 


They 
stomach 
constipation, 
purify the blood, promote good 
spirits and greatly increase one’s 

powers of endurance. 


eHAM’S 
PILLS 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d, 
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KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 





DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINCTON, F.R.C.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 
‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 





“The 


Tho 


‘*Far superior to ordinary guides.” — London Daily 
Chroniele, 
Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. 


Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, go well got up, 
of ‘‘ London and Environs.” 
‘*A brilliant book "—The Times. 


best Handbook to: London ever issued.”—Liverpool 


Daily Post. 
‘Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


Sixth Edition. 
24 New Maps and Plans (with Indexes of 10,000 References). 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


Revised. 10/=, 80 Illustrations. 


roughly Revised by SIR EDWARD T. COOK. 





100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 6/=, 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA, 








60 Illustrations, 12 Maps. 7 6, 
NORTH WALES 
100 Illustrations, 12 Maps. 7/6, 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 





50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4'=, 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 [llustrations,6 Maps. 4-., 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


2/- MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK and the 
Hotels of the World. 
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gollen, 


Bay, P 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastinys, 
St. Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, 
Paignton, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, lLand’s Erd, Scilly Islands, St. Ives, Newquay, 
Tintagel, Clovelly, lifracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bice- 
ford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Chelt en- 
bam, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Jintern. Llan- 


Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, 


Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 


Bath, Weston-super- 





Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, § 
Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn 
enmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvcn, 


Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Vrefriw, Bettws-y-coed, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, 
Matlock, The Peak, Harrogate, Ilkley, Ripon, Youk, Isle 


of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 2/- Each. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 


aly ya" 


WINTER WASH. 


London: SIMPKINS}; 
TuHos. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus. 


Paris, New York, Chicago, Washington: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


a] 14) | 
KILLER | 


EUREKA } 
CAUSTIC ALKALI, | 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE WASH FOR FRUIT TREES &c, 


Book 


Crescent, 


DANE, 4 





8 ON GARDENING, Botany, Natural | 
cemayiait Travel. Lists free.—F. G. LAWSON, 20, The: 
ruro. 


(FARDENER, experienced, 18 years withpresent —_ | 
employer; free when required: references W. & F: HAL- 
. North Oh arlotte-atreet. Edinburgh. 


IN 146 TINS FOR 10 TC 16 GALLS OF WASH, 
RM KILLER, 
A. A, we xm 


Only Address: TomLinson:& Haywarp i> 


LAWN SAND & GARDEN. SUNDRIES, 
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Published by BENN BROTHERS, LTD., at their Offices, 8, Bouverte 


by THe CHANCERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, 
December 18, 1920. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.’ 
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The Common Mistletoe (Viscum album). 


— THe Mistletoe grows upon many woody, leafy, 


or resinous native or naturalised plants, modi- 
fied in habit, however, according to the species 
which sustains it. Particularlyis it abundant 
on the Fir and upon orchard trees, Apple and 
Pear trees especially. Frequently it is found 
upon Lime-trees and Poplars, and sometimes 
upon Elms, Willows, Hornbeams, Hazels, 
seeches, Acacias, and Chestnuts, but seldom 
upon the Norway. Spruce, -the maritime and 
other Pines. It is extremely rare to find it 
on the Oak, but it is, nevertheless, found in 
the Oak forests of Central France. Its dis- 
semination is effected in various ways, but 
most commonly by the agency of birds. These 
devour the berries eagerly, the missel-thrush 
especially, which, after eating the pulp, rubs 
its beak against the branches to rid itself of 
seeds, and fhus effects their lodgment in the 
tree. In whatever position the seed is de- 
posited it invariably strikes root in the centre 
of the branch, pierces the bark, and adheres 
to the wood. The young plant for two years 
consists only of two Gotyledons, and it is not 
until the third year that it produces new 
leaves and sometimes begins to root. The 
RooTr system of the Mistletoe is composed 
of long, tracing roots, Which develop within 
the region Of the inner bark, following the 
direction of the fibrous tissues. These roots 
throw out other roots all along their passage, 
and these penetrate the sap-wood, which is 
still soft and in course of formation, without, 
however, piercing the heart-wood, as-is com- 
monly supposed. In after years, instead of 
lengthening at the extremity, as roots gener- 
ally do, these reots develop at their base as 


fast. as new sap-wood is formed.  Con- 
sequently, the age of one such root corre- 


sponds with the number of the woody strata 


it penetrates, and these may amount to thirty 


or even more. One can easily prove this by 
examining a piece of Fir wood, for inst: nce, 
attacked by Mistletoe, when it will be seen 
that the roots have in no degree penetrated 
the heart-wood. After a certain number of 
years the roots thus implanted in the wood 
wither in their oldest part to begin with— 
that is to say, their extremity, and are re- 
placed by other roots. In this way the 
Mistletoe always has its suckers embedded in 
the young and succulent parts of the plant on 
which they feed. The main roots of the 
Mistletoe are not merely tracing, but suckers 
also, and a single plant only requires time in 
order to overrun the whole summit of the 
tree. 

The Mistletoe is’ a. destructive plant, 
weakening the tree on which it abounds and 


-formerly occupied by the roots 


causing the formation of pads and swellings 
on the branches, which impede the free flow 


of sap-and often weaken the growth above. 
In the timber of old: Fir-trees, particularly, 
it is the cause of a defect, the origin of which 
was for long unknown. This 
numerous deep holes, set parallel and close 
fo each other, which follow every inflexion 
of the wood fibre, and at first sight seem to he 


The Mistletoe (Viscum album). 


the work of woodpeckers or, more probably, 
of insects They are really the cavities 
of the Mistle- 
toe, the soft, spongy tissues of which have 
decayed, leaving here and there traces more 
or less recognisable. As to 

THE PROPAGATION of the Mistletoe, there is 
no difficulty whatever; a little care, a little 
patience, and a supply of ripe berries in April 
or May are essential. You will often hear it 


said that people have-put the berries on the ~ 


Pear, or Thorn, but 
This 


Apple, 
failed to grow. 


that they have 
may be true in some 


adverse conditions, but if the seeds are placed 


Consists of 





on clean, smooth bark in April or May, and 
covered with a thickness of black muslin or 
gauze to keep away birds, there is no difli- 
culty. Many put the seeds on at Christmas, 
before they are sufliciently ripe. Never cut 
slits in the bark in which to insert the seeds, 
simply apply them to the clean bark. Raising 
the Mistletoe from seed is a slow process: 
No external sign of the growth is visible until 
a year after the dry seed has fallen away. 
If you examine the place then you will find 
that the bark is swelling just beneath the spot 
whereon the seed was placed, and the second 
year the young shoots and leaves appear. 
ee Just at this season the olive-green 
twigs and pearly berries of the Mistletoe are 
thrust upon our attention, so it often follows 
that many attempts are made to propagate it 
just now. This is wrong, however, for the 
berries or seeds are now unripe. The ordi- 
nary notion as to the propagation of Mistletoe 
by means of seed or berries is to slit or pierce 
the young bark of the host ptant or tree, and 
then push the berries into the slit. The best 
practice is not to cut or slit the bark at all 
for the due reception of the seeds or berries; 
but to press or rub them on to a smooth, 
young, healthy bnanch of Apple or Hawthorn 
with the fingers. The berry is a little slippery 
at first, but as the viscid pulp diries the seed 
becomes firmly glued down to the clean bark. 
Two or three berries. thus stuck on may be 
covered with a bit of black muslin or crape to 
secure the seeds from the birds, which some- 
times peck them off the branches unless pro- 
tected in this way. If the bark be slit o1 cut, 
its cut edges at once turm brown, and harden 
into corky layers of tissue inimical to the 
growth of the seeds. The right time to thus 
aflix the seeds to the bark of the host plant 
is in April or May, because at that time the 
berries ave ripe and the seeds inside’ fully 
developed, and, probably, their growing points 
or radicles will be seen protruding like little 
green pin’s heads from among the sticky pulp. 

Where missel thrushes abound it may be 
necessary to net or otherwise protect the 
seed-bearing Mistletoe, or they will, —pro- 
bably, steal every berry if the weather should 
be severe, so that there will be none left to 
sow. Good host trees for the reception of the 
Mistletoe berries are the Apple, Crab, Haw- 
thorn,,Oak, Pavia, Lime, or Poplar, as the 
case may be and opportunity occurs. 

Having rubbed ripe fruits of Mistletoe on 
to a suitable host tree in April or May, the 
seed will gradually appear to shrivel away, 
and seem to vanish altogether; but, unless 
pecked off or otherwise knocked away, it will 
not really have done so. The first thing that 
happens is the protrusion of the green grow- 
ing point, or, rather, the vadicles of the seeds, 
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These curve over and fix their thickened ends 
into the young bark of the tree. In order to 
support its growth the contents of the seed 
are gradually absorbed, and, finally, only a 
iInere scrap seems to remain where the plump 
seed originally had been. But if the bark 
is Closely examined in the foHowing autumn— 
say, six months after sowing, you will ob- 
serve the bark of the Apple branch swollen 
above and below where the seed was placed, 
and perhaps a green point or two of growth 
may be seen about the centre of the swelling, 
and by the spring the first twin pair of leaves 
will have developed, and the plant is firmly 
established under the bark of the tree. 


THE RED-BERRIED MISTLETOE 
(VISCUM CRUCIATUM). 

That there are forms of Mistletoe with red 
berries belonging either to the genus Viscum 
or the allied Loranthus is well known to 
dwellers in warmer climates, but owing to 
the difficulty attending their cultivation one 
rarely has an opportunity of seeing them in 
this country in a living state. IT recollect 
seeing about twenty years ago this form in 
full berry at Kew. The plants, the male and 
female of which are quite distinct from each 
other, were both growing on the Olive, hence 
the protection of a greenhouse was necessary 
for their successful culture. Though Viscum 
cruciatum is ia very rare plant and impossible 
fo obtain from nurseries, it is, from its affini- 
ties and the localities in which it occurs, of 
great interest to everyone. The fol!owing ex- 
tract from an article by Sir Joseph Hooker in 
the Botanical Magazine, in which publication 
it was figured in April, 1902, is very interest- 
ing: 

Viscum cruciatum appears to be a com- 
mon plant in Granada, growing usually 
on Olive-trees, which it sometimes injures 
and sterilises, but if also occurs on 
Crategus, Populus alba, and Pinus 
Pinaster. In Syria, Post in his excellent 
“Flora of Syria” gives as ‘its range 
Central and South Palestine, where I have 
myself collected it on Olive-trees, and 
there are specimens in the Kew Her- 
barium, from the Garden of Gethsemane, 
from the Temple area in Jerusalem, from 
Nablous, and from Moab. As in Spain 
So in Syria, if is sometimes found on a 
Cratwegus. 

The Red Mistletoe bears a general re- 
semblance to our native Mistletoe, the main 
points of difference being the larger size of 
the male flowers, but particularly in_ the 
colour of the berries, which are of a dull red 
tint. As our common Mistletoe is now readily 
propagated artificially (considered at one time 
such a difficult matter), perhaps the day may 
come when the yarious parasitical plants of 
other countries may prove more amenable to 
cultivation than they are at present. 

A. G. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Algerian tris (1. stylosa).—I gathered 
the first bloom of this lovely Iris to-day 
(December Sth) from plants growing at the 
foot of a sunny wall, where in summer they 
get well baked and are dry at the roots over a 
long period. A wealth of buds-is appearing 
through the long, arching leaves.—H. M., 
Sussex, 








The Gladwin (Iris fm@tidissima).—It is to 
be hoped that the note by ‘‘O. CG. G.’’ (p. 668) 
will induce some to bear in mind the special 
value of the Gladwin, which lies in its bright 
coral-red seeds. Its cultural needs are few, 
but the need it has for partial shade, with a 
not too dry soil, should be noted by those 
desirous of growing 4this native plant. By 
the way, the variegated-leaved variety is 
little grown now, having heen more common 
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some years ago. This may be said of I. feeti- 
dissima itself, as it has been largely over- 
looked of late» because of the host of lovely 
new Irises which have come into our gardens. 
—S. ARNOTT. 

The Mediar.—The Medlar is seldom selected 
for planting, as the fruit perhaps is favoured 
by few, yet it certainly should not be passed 
over, 48 it possesses other interesting features 
which are frequently overlooked. It is well 
worthy of being included among flowering 
trees and shrubs, and wou!d add interest to 
any collection, first for its large, conspicuous 
white flowers in spring and handsome foliage, 
and again in autumn when the latter assumes 
varied and very rich hues of ‘colouring. In- 
deed, in some seasons few trees can surpass 
the Medlar for richly-coloured foliage, and 
for this reason alone it should he planted 
more freely. 

Ranunculus nyssanus.—Of the more re- 
cently-introduced Crowfoots, tanuneculus 
nyssanus has commended itself to a consider- 
able number of growers. It has yellow 
flowers of fair size, borne freely on stems 
from 6 inches to 12 inches high, according to 
the soil. It was introduced a few years ago 
and is frequently offered-at quite a moderate 
price. This is as it should be, as the plant 
increases freely and is capable of rapid propa- 
gation by means of its underground. shoots. 
These, indeed, constitute this Crowfoot’s 
greatest defect, as unless watched they may 
encroach upon valuable plants growing near. 
Apart from this and a certain element of 
coarseness, so frequently found in the Crow- 
foots, this is a desirable member of the genus 
for the rougher parts of the rock garden or 
border.—S, ARNOTT. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis). 
—This has been very attractive of late, the 
azure-blue, Pea-shaped flowers appearing 
plentifully above the delicate green Clover- 
like leaves. My plants were raised from 
seeds sown in gentle warmth in March and 
grown on steadily. These were afterwards 
used to curtain low walls and as a ground- 
work to vases of Lilies where the pretty 
trailing growths, spangled with flowers 
fumbling over the sides of the vases, have 
been a pleasing’ feature. The greatest pro- 
fusion of both leaves and flowers appears 
with the moist autumn evenings, when the 
plants commence to ramble freely; rooting at 
almost every joint as they extend. The 
Shamrock Pea is easily raised. from. seeds, 
and cuttings strike readily, its only fault for 
the open being that it is not quite hardy. A 
few plants lifted each year and placed in- 
doors will provide an ample supply of cut- 
tings for the following season.—B. M. 


Salvia rutilans.—If the flowers of the Pine- 
apple-scented Sage are not so bright as those 
of the more generally-grown S. splendens they 
are, nevertheless, not unattractive, while the 
delicate perfume of the foliage when brushed 
against or bruised is an additional recom- 
mendation to the plant. Less stiff {han S. 
splendens, S. rutilans bears its flowers on 
graceful terminal spikes. These are of a 
coral-pink shade, and plants in 10-inch pots 
are very effective in the greenhouse during 
the winter. This Salvia just escapes being 
hardy, and, consequently, does not need any 
great heat during the winter. It is readily 
increased from euttings taken in Mareh. 
These, when rooted, may be grown on under 
glass until there is no further danger from 
frost, and then be planted out in a sheltered 
border. In such a position they form large 
pieces, which, if lifted and potted in Jate 
September, make excelent material for the 
greenhouse and which continue in bloom from 
the end of October until February.. When 


flowering ceases, the plants should be cut 
down in order to further the production of 
suitable cuttings, these striking very readily 
in a close propagating case.—W. McG. 
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Saxifraga crustata.—With me this is the 
most free-flowering of the encrusted Saxi- 
frages and should find a place in all collec- 
tions of alpine plants.—Jt C. B., Surrey. 


The Kerria.—If I were asked to name the’ 


three shrubs most favoured by cottage gar- 
deners I should select Pyrus japonica, Lilae, 
and the Kerria, the subject of this note. It 
is often seen planted near to the doorway of 
a cottage, and is valued for its wealth of 
golden flowers in early summer. Sometimes 
one finds an attempt made to train it on a 
wall, but not always with the happiest re- 
sults, and it is as a bush, growing informally 
and with little pruning, that it blooms the 
best. Like some other spring-flowering 
shrubs, the Kerria will stand lifting during 
the winter, weather permitting, and its re- 
moval, if carefully done, will not retard ils 
blooming very much the first season. It is a 
beautiful old shrub, and deserves more pro- 
minence in gardens than is usually given it.— 
TOWNSMAN, 


Winter-flowering Zonals.—The difference 
between the culture of Zonals for summer 
flowering and winter flowering can be 
summed up in the one word arrangement, 
and anyone who is able to keep ordinary bed- 
ding plants in a greenhouse in winter can, if 
he choose, have a batch’ of plants whose 
blooming season shall be in December and 
January, instead of July and August. One 
cannot have both from the same plants. 
Zonals for winter flowering used to be very 
much more in evidence years ago than they 
are to-day, Dut when one remembers 
for how long a time they bloom it -is 
really mo hardship to pot on: pamits 
in spring, to grow then, and continue 
growing them by preventing flowers in sum- 
mer, in order that the buds may be strong 
and healthy for unfolding when November 
sets in. Nothing could be further from the 
truth than to imagine that abnormal heat is 
needful for the production of Zonals in these 
dark days of the vear. Prevention of bloom- 
ing in summer means the conserving of 
strength and building up of plants that in 
late autumn merely need a little warmth to 
induce free flowering. In~ the summer 
mouths such plants should be stood out of 
doors to enable the wood to ripen; the rest 
is a simple matter, and resolves itself, as I 
have said, into one of arrangement.—Mup- 
LANDER. 


The lure of the allotment.—The article 
under the above title in GARDENING of Deceem- 
ber 4th deserves the fullest consideration 
from all interested in allotments, and, as one 
of these I wish t6 thank ‘‘ Midlander’’ for 
his article. Some may think he is pressing 
his point regarding town councils too 
strongly, and that these bodies do not need 
any pressure to induce them to maintain 
existing allotments and to increase their num- 
ber wherever required. As ‘* Midlander’’ 
Says, some seem more anxious to provide 
ground for what is called ‘‘ recreation,” as if 
working an allotment is not splendid ‘re- 
creation in itself and is, besides, of the 
ufmost value to the community. In my own 
town the demand for allotments is increasing, 
and the difficulty now is to obtain land for 
allotments. | Negotiations with proprietors 
are specially difficult as much of the suitable 
land is highly rented, especially by dealers 
who find it convenient for grazing the cattle 
and sheep they buy at one market before 
sending to another. Such land, near the 
town, commands a high rent. Then other 
land is in the occupation of the proprietor, 
who can show that it gives him a higher re- 
turn than the allotment-holders can pay. At 
present we are engaged in negotiations for 
land for a large number of new applicants, 
and in all probability the Ministry of Agri- 
culture will have to be appealed to before the 
land ean be seecured,—Hss. 
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Berberis Thunbergi.—Among the many 
varieties of Berberis now in cultivation none 
ean compare with the above in the exceeding 
brillianey of its foliage in autumn, and for 
Which good attribute the species merits at- 
tention. To a brilliant colour effect must be 
added a neatness of habit removing it from 
the common-place and rendering it welcome 
for grouping. The rich colour is’ assumed 
early in-autumn, and, while most pronouneed 
where given full exposure, is, perhaps, bright- 
est where the plant is grown in warm, well- 
drained soils. 


Michaelmas Daisies in the wild garden.— 
Very charming effects can be produced at a 


trifling cost by planting large clumps of 
Michaelmas Daisies in the wilder parts of 


the garden, and even in thin woodland, for 
their flowers light up the landscape at a time 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Preparing Plants for Cuttings. 


AS soon as the plants have done flowering 


they should be cut down and the euttings pre- 
pared for supplying the Plants which are to 


flower next season. Where a. collection is 
srownh on what is termed the large bloom 
method the plants are generally packed 


Closely together previous 

flower, so that as many as 
got into the smallest space. The consequence 
of this is that the suckers which are to supply 
the stock for another season are weakly and 
unable to produce suitable cuttings. Directly 
the flowers fade cut the stems down close to 


to coming into 


possible can be 





Chrysanthemum Formidable. 


when bloom is scarce, amd they last for a 
considerable time in good condition. The 
mauve and white flowered forms are more 
suitable for the purpose than those with red 
flowers, but any of the varieties, from the 
dwarf A. Amellus and its variety bessarabicus 
to the larger-growing and free-flowering 
Climax, may -be used. The positions to be 
planted may be dug over, and if the soil is 
poor manure added. Asa rule, the plants 
sive no further trouble. Every second year 
they may be lifted,. divided, and replanted 
after the ground has been manured. Plant in 
an informal manner, for the more natural 
the mass the hetter is the effect. 


Notes of the week.—T7he Editor will be 
grateful to readers who will kindly send short 
notes of plants or things of beauty or interest 
of the day. 


the soil in the of those varieties that 
produce cuttings freely. Sorts that are shy 
gvowing, or new or scarce varieties of which 
it may be difficult to obtain a sufficient stock 
of good cuttings, should not be cut down 
lower than within 2 feet of the soil. Cut- 
tings produced from the stem are not nearly 
so- good as those taken at a distance from the 
stem, but stem cuttings must in some eases 
he secured, or none at all may be available. 
The objection to sfem cuttings is that plants 
so obtained are liable to show flower-buds pre- 
inaturely, in some instances as soon as the 
plants commence to grow. 

The best position for the sfeols is any cool- 
house where the plants ean bé placed as Close 
to the glass as possible to prevent the growths 
becoming weakly. No situation is better for 
them than a vinery or Peach-house at rest 
where plenty of light ecani be had now that 
the foliage of the Vines or Peaches has fallen. 


Case 





Make up over the vinery border a temporary 
stage, on which the plants are placed, and 
get an abundance of light and air, which in- 
duces a stocky growth. Some growers place 
the old in cold-frames, which answer 
very well, except in the case of severe frost. 
When the plants need protection or the young 
growths will be injured. It sometimes hap- 
pens that some varieties throw up cuttings 
very freely, so much that they 
crowded, and if allowed to remain 
cuttings become very. weak, and, con- 
sequently, not at all desirable for stock. In 
this case thinning the cuttings should he re- 
sorted to, removing the tallest and weakest. 
and retaining just enough for the purpose 
required. 


roots 


SO become 


so, the 


Some varieties will refuse to throw up a 
single cutting. In this ease loosen the sur- 


face soil, and if the roots are bare through 
the continued drenchings of water given 
previous to the plants blooming, cover the 
roots with light gritty soil composed princi- 
pally of leaf-mould-.and sand. Examine the 
drainage to make sure that the plants are not 
water-logged, and give occasional waterings 
of weak liquid-manure, which will tend to 
strengthen the growths. Water must b2 given 
carefully, as too much causes a yellow, sickly 
growth which must be avoided. Thos2 plants 
that do not show signs of any cuttings at all 
must be placed in a gentle bottom-heat, and 
the stems syringed occasionally, Those start- 
ing freely into growth will not require ANY. 
heat, but merely protection from frost, with 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions. 
Green-fly occasionally attacks the points of 
the shoots, but can easily be got rid of by 
fumigating with Tobacco, or, if not conveni- 
ent to fumigate the house, dust the shoots 
affected with Tobaecco-powder, and afterwards 
syringe the growths to clear them from both 
fly and powder. 

A capital method of securing a stock of cut- 
tings of any new or scarce variety is to strike 
the side that are often produced in 
excess during May and June when the plants 
are grown for large blooms. Many 


shoots 


side 


. Shoots that are produced at that time and are 


generally thrown away do well if inserted 
singly in small pots in sandy soil, placed in a 
gentle bottom-heat until rooted, and after- 
wards removed to a cold-frame. As soon as 
the pots are well filled with roots shift the 
plants into 5-inch pots, using moderately rich 
soil and pressing it down firmly, thus inducing 
a short, stocky growth. Stand the plants out 
of doors, allowing one stem only to grow from 
each plant. According to the variety, the 
plants will grow from 1 foot 4 feet high 
and produce one bloom. They will be useful 
for side stages or where dwarf plants are 
required. Directly the blooms have faded eut 
the plants down close to the soil, and cuttings 
of a short, stocky nature will be produced. 
As the main object in growing the plants in 
this manner is to obtain good cuttings rather 
than large blooms, any side shoots are re- 
moved during the time summer growth is be- 


to 


ing made, thus concentrating the whole 
energy of the plant into the stem and the 
roots, 


Chrysanthemum Formidable. 
Tats, introduced by Mr. H. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nurseries, Hither Green, Lewisham, is. a 
handsome Japanese variety of a rich chest- 
nut-crimson colour, the petals, as may be 
seen by the flower we figure to-day, neatly re- 
flexing. Each flower can be eut with a long, 
stiff stem. In our opinion, it will be a very 
useful market variety, as it travels well, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





The Hardy Cyclamens. 


HxJovina light woodland shade and = soil 
mainly composed of decayed leaves, ete., fei 
better positions can be chosen for this genus 
than those obtaining beneath old Yew trees 
or trees of the Pine order, where .such 
haye shed their lower branches, and even if 
they have not it would do no harm whatever 
{td relieve such trees of those branches which 
in their wild state would have been shed 
naturally. As hardy as the Primrose and 
Snowdrop, and flowering for a dong period, 
such plants are a valuable asset during the 
nutumn and winter, hundreds of flowers being 
open together on established plants. They 
love the shelter of a tree or shrub to protect 
them from violent storms. I have many 
times seen the ground, beneath old Yews par- 
licularly, thiekly carpeted with them, and 
the plants smothered with bloom. TI also saw 
quite recently a nice little colony at the foot 
ofa large Wellingtonia, from which the lower 
branches had been-wisely removed. 

(. NEAPOLITANUM, was the kind used, and 
many were the charming rose-pink flowers 
appearing through the loose, leafy bottom, in 
advance of the large silvery, marbled foliage. 
There is a pretty white variety of this with 
al! the good qualities of the type. 


C. HeperRacroLiuM is, according to John's 
“ Flowers of the Field,’ the only species 
found in Britain, but a doubtful native. It 
is remarkable for its Turnip-like brown corm, 
this very often being a foot jn diameter. Al- 
though the corms ieontain very acrid ,juices, 
they are said io be greedily devoured by the 
wild boars in Sicily and the Mediterranean 
megion ; hence the name of Sowbread. Native 
of S. Europe, and (occasionally) found in the 
woods of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey. 


rT 


PE ROUND-LEAVED CYCLAMEN (C. Coun), with 
its crimson flowers often appearing in ad- 
vance of the Snowdrop, is a charming and 
variable species, found -in the Caucasus, Asin 
Minor, Greece, and Turkey. It is rarely 
more than 8 inches high, with dark green 
leaves, purple on the underside, but never 
miarbled. It is interesting to see the brieht 
flowers of this little species peering through 
’ thin layer of snow in the dead of winter, 
and if given a raised position in the rock 
garden, where it comes in line wilh the aye, 
the effect of a little colony in: bloom is ex- 
cellent, 


There are several other species and yarie- 
ties, all of which (with the exception of the 
Persian C. latifolium) are equally hardy, and, 
therefore, suitable for planting in the open 
mir. These inelude 


(., AFRICANUM, a native of the Oak woods 
of Algerian and Tunis, with sweet-scented, 
rose-coloured flowers, which alppear from 
October jonwards. The Jeaves are each from 
6 inches to 8 inches broad, and beautifully 
marbled, purple beneath. 


C. CrircrcuM js a little species from the 
Ciciiian mountains and Pine forests of Asia 
Minor, rarely exceeding 8 inches in heielht. 
The fragrant, rose-coloured flowers, each with 
a purple blotch at the base, appear from Sep- 
fember onwards, the leaves accompanying 
them, : 


(. EUROPAUM.—This, native of the moun- 
tains of Central and Southern Europe, bears 
a dense mass of leaves, marbled on the sur- 
face, purple beneath, these appearing in ad- 
vance of the sweet-scented, crimson flowers 
from June to November. The corms should 
be planted from 4 inches to 6 inches deep, and 
mulched with leaves or chopped Bracken. 


C. Grascum, from South-East Europe and 
N. Perstia, has heart-shaped leaves, which do 
not, as a rule, develop until after the flowers. 
These, which appear about September and 
October, are faintly scented ; colour, deep 
lilac, with a purple blotch at the base of each 
petal. 

C. IBERICUM, a native of the Caucasus, pro- 
duces its variously coloured flowers—from 
white to punple—during Jate winter, leaves 
and flowers appearing together, the former 
prettily marked. This is really an improved 
form of C. Coum. 

C. LIBANOTICUM is an interesting plant with 
heart-shaped leaves and bight rose, fragrant 
flowers, which appear in early spring. This 
species was discovered growing with ©. ‘lati- 
folivm and C. ibericumn near Mount Lebanon, 
at an altitude of 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet. The 
leaves appear in -autumn ‘long’ before , the 
flowers. KH. MarkHaM. 


Open Air Gardening. 

WorkK OF THE WERK.—Vitis Coignatiw las 
been so handsome this year that it has been 
decided to increase the stock, therefore a num- 
ber of plants growing ona low. wall have 
had their stout growths brought to the ground 
—notched and barked each side of an eye— 
and securely pegged down in sandy~ soil. 
Where possible this is a quicker method than 
propagating from cuttings and eyes, and more 
reliable. Some Climbing Roses and several 
Honeysuckles,* along with other climbing 
plants, have been planted on pergolas and 
fences. A good number of large trees which 
were obstructing sunshine and crowding other 
important plants has been taken down, and 
many others have had their lower branches 
removed to allow light and sunshine to reach 
the plants growing beneath. Shiubs and 
plants arriving from the nurseries are laid in 
by their heels until the positions they are in- 
tended to occupy are ready. Some trees of 
Davidia involuerata, which have not don? well 
in their present position, have been trans- 
ferred to a fresh site wlong with Stuartia 
pentagyna. Round about their base a small 
group of Abelia chinensis has been planted. 
These were struck from euttings taken in the 
autumn of 1919, and are now quite nice plants. 
A bately of seedling Pinks (ate sown) Jas 
been. put into 60-sized pots and placed in 
frames for the winter. All plants and yases 
used for the decoration of the flower garden 
have been placed under cover. <A few moze 
Tris aurea having come to hand have been 
found ia position in water-traps formed to 
arrest the rush of water during storms along 
the sides of paths in the fruit garden. Clematis 
Gouriana has been placed so as to fall over a 
retaining wall. . 

A large group of Rosemary and the same 
quantity of White Portuguese Broom has been 
got in on the Heath garden in order to add 
variety and colour, and as a change to the 
ground whieh has been oceupied with the 
Cornish Heath for several years. Other 
vacant plots are being turned up as fast as 
time and Inbour will admit. 

The trenching and planting of the Azalea 
garden are still being pushed forward and will 
shortly be completed. Seedlings of Dianthus 
petreus have been laid between the stones 
edging the plantation, and a number of the 
iInajor form of the Crowberry (Vaecinium), 
and new varieties of the Alpine Forest Heath, 
King George, and C. J. Backhouse have been 
put along the edge to curtain the wall. Beds 


in the flower garden are being turned up at 
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favourable opportunities, and one has been 
filled with a variety of sweet Lavender, 
another with dwarf Roses, carpeted with the 
Sumimer-flowering Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
palustris grandiflora). 

Tufted Pansies haye been liffed from the 
cutting frames and transplanted a few inches 
apart in good sandy and Jeafy soil in an ad- 
joining frame, where they will remain until 
spring, by which time they will have become 
fine, strong plants, and can be transferred to 
the beds wiith a good ball of soil attached 
and ready to bloom. ‘These cuttings were in- 
serted lin. sandy soil, very close-together, in 
August, and have rooted very well. In 
order to obtain more freedom of movement 
and allow seats and tables to be used, in 
case of need, two small beds have been dis- 
posed of in the paved garden near the house, 
and their positions covered with York stone. 
Pergolas are now receiving attention, as if 
Jefs too late their various occupants get in- 
jured by rough winds, and in yery exposed 
positions are often torn from. their supports, 
when it becomes a more diflicult matter to 
deal with them. ‘The long, thin growths of 
Wistarias developed during the past year, 
when not required for extension, are pruned 
back to about six eyes and a little of the old, 
stubby wood taken out where this has be- 
come unduly crowded. ‘Treated tin this way, 
th: pergola is never entirely hidden, and the 
beautiful. racemes are frequently -longer, 
those of W. multijuga rosea and its white 
form often reaching 8 feet in length. Roses 
are spurred in where estabcished, and young 
plants are tied out to furnish their necessary 
gpace, merely removing the unripened tips. 
Old Vines are pruned back to four buds where 
further extension is undesirable, Honey- 
suckles being treated likewise, and Clematis 
thinned out, leaving only sufficient growth to 
furnish the trehlis at about a foot apart. 
Such as C. montana and its various hybrids 
are not interfered with, as by cutting these 
back now the season’s flowers would be sacri- 
ficed. Other Climbing plants are dealt with 
according to ‘their individual. character. 
Polygonum polystachyum growing in full sun- 
shine has been very effective this year, and, 
being one of the few Knotweeds which do not 
ramp unduly, a place has been found for a 
group in the Heath garden, Erica Williamsi, 
hy. cinerea coecinea, TH. ec. atrospurpurea, and 
EF ec atrosanguinea have been planted at the 
front of mollis Azaleas. 

During wet days, seeds saved during late 
summer and autumn have been shaken out, 


eifited, cleaned, Jabelled, and “placed in dry- 


store until required for sowine. Garden 
paths have been well swept and repaired 
where necessary, the gully-holes at the sides 
receiving attention, aS many of these had 
become-choked with leaves and silt. 

BY. M. 





Lilium Grayi.—Justly included by our 
greatest present-day authority on Lilies in 
this country, Mr. <A. Grove, among. the 
‘easily-grown Lilies,’’ Lilium Grayi is not 
yet widely grown in the generality of gardens. 
It comes from the higher mountains of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, and is akin in general 
appearance to LL. canadense, so far as its 


growth is concerned, but, when looked at with - 


the discerning eye, is of a more slender habit 
and the flowers more funnel-shaped and 
smaller. Tf can be grown well in places 
where Ii. pardalinum thrives, 7.e., where the 
bulbs. are above the water-level and com- 
paratively dry, but where the roofs can reach 
the water. It loves a soil largely composed 
of peat or leaf-mould, and does not seem to 
mind whether it has full or partial sun. It 
should be ~planted with the bulbs about 
4 inches beneath the surface. Its slender 
stems, 2 feet to 8 feet or a little more in 
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height, bear a fair number of its pendulous, 
rather funnel-shaped red flowers, sometimes 


tinged with yellow at the base and dotted 
With deeper-cotoured spots in the interior, 


LL. Gray is both an interesting and attractive 
Lily flowering during June and July.—s. 
ARNOTT. 


Polygonum campanulatum. 
OnE of a very extensive and widely- 
distributed genus of hardy plants, varying 
considerably in height, foliage, and in- 
florescence. Many are admirably adapted for 
isolated positions in the garden, and others 
planted on the verge of a wood where they 
may become established-and act as a covert 
for game. The-one in question, vize, = PB: 
campanulatum, of recent introduction, is a 


distinct species, native of the Himalayas, 
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for late flowering. Scarcely good enough for 
a border of choice plants perhaps, it is, never- 
theless, welcome at this season, and ean be 
usefully employed in shrubberies and in the 
wild garden. It bears profusely small eam- 
panulate, white flowers, tinged pink on stout 
shoots some 3 feet high. Another good late- 
flowering Knotweed is P. molle, with rather 
smaller white flowers and a more branched 
inflorescence.—Jrish Gardening. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Geranium sanguineum album.—The white 
form of this Cranesbill is very pure and a 
great improvement on the type, the colour of 
which is very hard. It is a most useful plant 
for the rock garden, being very easy to grow, 
and, whilst spreading fairly quickly, not one 
of those rampers which one regrets 
having. planted. The foliage of this 


ever 
white 





Polygonum campanulatum. 


perfectly hardy, will thrive in almost any 
situation, and not at all fastidious as to soil, 
It is claimed to be one of the most effective 
flowering herbaceous plants we have, on ae- 
count of its long-blooming qualities, as from 
late June to the present date (September 25th) 
it has been in flower, and will keep up a 
succession until the frost of October denudes 
it of ifs leayes. If stands unique as a deeora- 
tive plant on account of its ornamental 
foliage, and forms a pretty spreading bush. 
The leaves are dark green, prettily ribbed, 
with a tawny-yellow under surface, reminding 
one of the beautiful Rhododendron Faleoneri, 
The flowers are Campanula-like and of a 
pretty pinky-white, Javishiy produced in 
graceful fragrant sprays, and most aceeptable 
as a cut flower for table decoration. The 
photo was taken from specimens supplied by 
Mr, Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield. 
Wi L. 
— This is an attractive herbaceous plant 


form is, as is so often the case with albinos, 
of a lighter green than that of the type, and 
the whole effect The best form of 
{his however, is undoubtedly G. 
Laneastriense, which may well claim to be 
one of the best of all roel plants, its habit 
being good and its large, veined, rose- 
coloured flowers particularly beautiful.—N. L. 


is good. 
species, 


The tending of newly-planted subjects.—It 
sometimes ‘happens that certain plants moved 
in autumn are through insufficient eare 
being exercised in the manner in which such 
renroval is effected. One may mention Roses 
as examples. Iflow often dees faulty. plant- 
ing. result din soil is left loose about 
the roots, instead of being made firm enough 
fo prevent rough winds disturbing the reots. 
Rose trees, above everything, should be given 

consideration, and planted so that 
winds can uproot nor-~ frost harm 
To this end it is advisable to have in 


lost 


le SSeS, 


6 pecial 
neither 
them. 
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readiness some light, strawy material, so that 
frost making its appearance this 
may be placed round about them. It is the 
hitithe attention given the first winter that 
means so much to newly-planted things. If 
there is any old potting soil available, per- 
haps no Jonger suitable for pot plants, it will 
be of help if this is placed about the surface 
in the shape of a muleh, particularly in the 
case of things got in very late. There’ is no 
need to heavily manure the surface, as it 
keeps away air, and plants are starved 
thereby. To do so results in coddling, but 
anything light will help newly-planted things 
to tide over the first winter, and that is the 
most important point to watch. It is often 
small herbaceous subjects, ‘* out of sight, out 
of mind,’’ thajt fail through just a lack of 
eare after planting, All such ought to have 
particular attention.— LEAHURST. 


ou severe 


Antirrhinums a second season.—It always 
seems a jity to treat Antirrhinums as an- 
nuals, as one does not thus get the full benefit 
from them. An instance has 
come under my notice where, almost up to 
the end of October, a number of plants 
bloomed exceedingily well. Trouble had been 
faken, when they were put out in May, to 
group them in and the result was 
very charming, and called forth not a Tittle 
praise from people who passed the garden 
daily. They were very stocky plants, and 
gave evidence of being a useful lot another 
year ; but a jobbing gardener received instruc- 
itions to “put something else in,’? and so in 
November they were uprooted in favour of 
Wallflowers. I have no fault to find with the 
beauty and fragrance of such delightful 
spring flowers, but it seems to me that many 
who grow Antirrhinums overlook the fact, as 
was pointed out in Garprentnc on November 
15th, that ‘* old plants are the finst to flower,’ 
and on {this account are worth keeping. More 
‘than this, if old plants are trimmed of dead 
wood in spring and reinvigorated by forking 
in some manure round the roots, it is sur- 
prising how great is the output of bloom. The 
raising from seed jin spring, pricking off, and 
planting out afterwards for blooming in sum- 
mer are the recognised modus operandi with 
a good number of plants which grace the gar- 
den ; but isureby it is well to make an excep- 
tion of a subject like the Antirrhinum, par- 
particularly so when a good strain has been 
secured, and one knows if the plants are en- 
couraged that they will flower well again the 
following summer, often longer, indeed, tihan 
spring-raised plants.—Derpy. 


Tidiness.—Now that all leaves are down, 
the borders should be thoroughly cleaned up 
wilh rake or besom, Asparagus-beds or quar- 
ters relieved of dend Grass, weeds, ete., Sun- 
roots eut down to within 38 inches of the 
soil, Artichokes protected with strawy litter 
or Bracken when procurable. temove de- 
eaying feaves, also stumps of the Brassica 
family, stacking aside any Pea or Runner 
Bean stakes likely to be of service another 
sgason, and maintain a smother fire in some 
out-of-the-way corner, where all such refuse 
can be burnt. Cleanliness should be enforced 
as much in the vegetable ag in the flower 
garden ; in fact, more :o.—J. MAYNR. 


of blossoms 


colours, 





Isatis glauca.-—This is quite a distinet sub- 
ject for the herbaceous border, covering 
itself with a c@oud of tiny, mustard-yelloay 
flowers, and always attracting attention. It 
is sometimes called the Yellow Gypsophila, 
from its superficial resemblance in habit to 
that favourite plant. To grow .it well it 
seems to need a very light and sandy soil, and 
if it is caleareous so much the better. It has 
pretty glaucous foliage, and ripens plenty of 
seed, so that a stock can soon be raised by 
this means, as it germinates readily, and self- 
sown plants often appear round the old ones, 
—N. L. 
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FRUIT. 


° ° 
Christmas Fruit. 
THe recurrence of the festive season 
serves us a reminder that among the good 
things usually considered necessary for its 
celebration fruit must not be omitted from 
the list. Though by some it may be looked 
upon merely as an adjunet, it really plays an 
important part in providing good cheer for 
Christmas, and in some form or other is then 
eagerly sought after. Take Oranges, which 
are not only closely associated with, but 
looked upon as highly necessary for the keep- 
ing of Christmas in the homes of. rich and 
poor alike. The Apple, too, is also a very 
popular fruit, and though the home-grown 
product may in some years be scarcer than 
in others, the imported produce can usually 
be obtained at a reasonable rate. 

By those who have the facilities for storing, 
some of the choicer home-grown varieties, 
such as Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Or ange, and 
Ribston Pippin, are held in reserve to grace 
the festive board, and then meet with great 
appreciation. Dessert Pears are, outside of 
private establishments, not plentiful and 
usually expensive.. Nevertheless, they are 
equally welcome, and, when available, how 
delicious is the flavour of well-ripened ex- 
amples of Glou Morceau and Winter Nelis. 
Cooking Apples and Pears are also in great 
request at Christmas, as they can be pre- 
pared and sent to table in so many different 
Ways. Coming next to 

GRAPES, Which are now grown in such 
quantities that they are within the reach of 
thousands who some years back had to he 
content with imported produce. These are to 
be had at very moderate prices, and even the 
choicer samples of such yarieties as Museat 
of Alexandria, Alicante, and Gros. Colman 
can be bought at prices which at one time 
would have been considered out of the ques- 
tion. For the Christmas dessert Grapes are 
now looked upon as indispensable, and, 
thanks to the enterprise of our market 
growers, they now are abundant and prices 
SO. reasonable that even those of very 
moderate means need not deny themselves this 
at one time high-priced luxury. In pre-war 
days Pineapples of excellent quality were sold 
at low prices. Under present conditions they 
are, of course, much more expensiv e, and, as 
4 result, beyond the means of many. It is, 
however, such a moble- looking and delicious 
fruit that it will be considered a necessary 
requisite for the Christmas feast by all who 
can afford it. With regard to Bananas these. 
like Oranges, are so popular and cheap that 
they are laid under contribution by all alike 
as an article of diet for this particular ocea- 
sion. Not only can they be consumed in a 
raw condition, but utilised in many other 
ways, not the least of which is to form one 
of the ingredients of ‘‘ fruit salad.’ Lemons 
are also required for many purposes, and 
they, too, are to be had now at a fairly cheap 
rate. Nuts of various kinds are also in great 
demand, and the dainty boxes of dried fruits 
which come from abroad are greatly ap- 
preciated by many and often take the form 
of a present for the younger generation when 
the surprise Santa Claus pareels are being 
made up on Christmas Eve. 

Within the past few years greater attention 
has heen paid to the bottling of fruit both 
with and without syrup. The thrifty, there- 
fore, have these to fall back upon to augment 
the foregoing. Under the ‘first category come 
Peaches, Pears, Gages, Apricots, and 
Cherries. Mention of the Morello Cherr y pre- 
served in brandy must not be omitted, nor of 
Damsons in gin, as a valuable liquor results 
in both cases as well as the fruit being highly 
esteemed. In -addition’ to the fruits 
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enumerated, Raspberries, Currants, Logan- 
berries, cooking Plums, and Gooseberries are 
those usually bottled without a sweetening 
substance and are invaluable for cooking now. 
Dried fruits as imported, of which Apples, 
Prunes, Peaches, and Apricots are the princi- 
pal, come last, but are by no means the least, 
as so many are thus in a position to gain 
some idea of the flavour, at any rate, of the 
last two named at a moderate cost. In con- 
cluding this brief note it will be seen how 
large a variety of fruit is available at this 
time of year and from among which all sorts 
and conditions may select those best suited to 
their needs and pockets. 





American Blight on Apple Trees. 


You do well to refer (GARDENING, December 
1ith, p. 683) so carefully to the suggested use 
of Majetin and Northern Spy as Apple stocks 
immune from woolly aphis. Where, I should 
like to ask, are these Apples used as stocks 
in any number in’ English fruit -tree 
nurseries? It would be difficult to name half- 
a-dozen, and I am surprised that the Ministry 
of Agriculture is recommending their use 
when there are no supplies to speak of avail- 
able? Happily we need not depend upon the 
doubtful assistance of the Ministry in this 
matter, for with a little care and «attention 
American blight can be controlled by spray- 
ing methods. When spraying for Apple- 
sucker and other aphis you are also at the 
same time doing all that is necessary to keep 
woolly aphis down. But, no matter how 
clean a system of culture is practised, a close 
watch must be kept to prevent a spread of 
the infestation. Methylated spirit is some- 
times recommended as a remedy or (pre- 
ventive; others say paraffin is the thing to 
deal with the pest. While there is no objec- 
tion to the former, paraffin should not gener- 
ally be employed, because of the danger which 
attaches to using the wrong kind of liquid 
which often passes off for paraffin—i.e., solar 
distillate and petroleum. In the case of 
Inethylated spirit it is effective in disposing of 
the insect, and, being volatile, disperses 
before it can harm the bark tissues. The 
finest American blight control, however, is 
nicotine and soft soap, the Woburn mixture 
to which you refer being ideal for the pur- 
pose. This can be sprayed in with some force 
into the infestation, or the patches of blight 
touched with an old brush dipped into what- 
ever is used. The upper branches and dark 
crevices, as well as round the base of the 
trunk, should be well examined. TI. H. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Vines.—Kindly tell me the profer 
time for pruning a Grape Vine and cleaning. 
What is the best thing to wash it with?— 
VITIS. 

[As soon as the major portion of the foli: ige 
has fallen the pruning should be done, as 
this reduces the chances of bleeding when 
the Vines start into~ growth in the spring. 
All side shoots or laterals should be cut baek 
to one or two good buds. Sometimes the first 
bud nearest the main rod is small; if so, cut 
to the next bud, which, as a rule, is large and 
good, and produces the finest bunch. If the 
side shoots have been too crowded, some of 
the weaker and worst placed may be cut clean 
away; 1 foot to 18 inches apart is a nice 
distance for the spurs or side shoots. If the 
Vines are young, the le ading shoot forming 
the main rod must be eut back, accord! nz 1o 
the strength of the red. When the growth 
is weak it will st Sodathea the Vine if only 
about a foot of the younz wood is left, 


but if strong, about 3 feet may remain, always 
cutting back to a bold and well;placed bud. 
several rods attached to one 
apart and treated 


When there are 
Vine they should be 8 feet 
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ag described above. Only take off the loose 
pieces of bark, and then wash with Gishurst 
compound, following the instructions sent 
with this insecticide. You ought to procure 
a2 copy of ‘Vines «and Vine - Culture’’ 
(Barron), in which you will find illustrations 
showing how to prune Vines. ] 

Late Peaches.—All trees under glass ean 
now receive such attention in the way of 
pruning as is necessary. It is always advis- 
able, so far as possible, to make everything 
perfectly clean, and the way in which to do 
so needs no repetition. It is beneficial, too, 
to serape away and remove a few inches of 
the dry and exhausted surface soil and to re- 
place it with the best available loam mixed 
with a little lime rubble (or lime in some 
form), and a little bone-meal. In the course 
of scraping off the soil referred to a dry spot 
may be found here and there in the border. 
Such ought to be attended to in the way of 


moisture. Leave the house open, meantime, 
both by day and by night.—W. McG. 


Pear Comte de Lamy.—The only drawback 
to this Pear—if drawback it be—is that it 
ripens when there are larger and more showy 
Pears in plenty. Concerning the flavour of 
Comte de Lamy there can be no two opinions, 
and, when there is plenty of sun, its colouring 
adds to its attractiveness. In 1919 I had it as 
highly coloured, as Forelle, and those who 
know that old variety will agree that it is 
one of the most richly-coloured of all Pears. 
Comte de Lamy is small, but this is no ob- 
jection in dessert fruits, especially in the case 
of Pears which, at times, are too large. It 
bears freely and produces superior fruits on 
wall-grown cordons.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Fruit and root stores.—I'rom time to time 
an inspection ought to be made of the fruit- 
room and of the root store. In the former 
case, unfortunately, no great expenditure of 
time is necessary, but in respect of the latter 
there is almost certainly a need for periodical 
inspection. Potatoes, especially, will require 
overhauling, and such tubers as may have 
developed disease or which may give indica- 
tions of rotting should be cleared out without 
delay. Beet- and Carrots, where such have 
been carefully stored, will require but little 
attention, as, in a general way, these roots 
keep for a long time in a satisfactory way. 

Pear La France.—This October and Novem- 
ber Pear is in better condition than ever this 
year, the fruits clean and of medium size, a 
few of the best examples weighing each half a 
pound. Generally the fruits are of irregular 
outline, somewhat after the style of Duchess 
d’Angouleme, skin green, stippled gray, 
stained with bronze on the sunny side, flesh 
sreenish-white, very sweet and juicy, and 
possessing a pleasing delicate aroma. With 
me the tree is very fertile on walls facing 
south, where fair crops are borne annually. 
This ‘choice pear was raised by M. Claude 
Blanchet, of Vienne, Isére.—E. M. 

Pear Jules d’Airolles. —I cannot find this 
valuable dessert Pear in any of our English 
catalogues, which is a pity, as it is a’ hand- 
some, medium-sized fruit of excellent quality. 
The tree is also of good constitution and very 











fertile either on walls or as a pyramid. The 
fruits are of medium size, pyriform, skin 
smooth and golden brown, overlaid with 


crimson on the exposed side, flesh white, melt- 
ing and sugary, with a delicate perfume. 
This is an attractive and choice Pear for the 
table during October and November.—B,. M. 

Strawberries in pots.—A beginning ean now 
be made by introducing a batch of Straw- 
berries in pots into a mild hotbed composed of 
Joaves to start them in a quiet way. When 
the trusses appear the pots can be removed 
to an airy house which can provide a night 
iemperature of round about 55 degs. When 
the flowers open no difficulty ought to be ex- 
perienced in securing a good set if the rabbit's 
tail or camel's-hair brush be used daily.— 
Scor, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Ardisia crenulata. 


INTRODUCED aboul a century ago, this Ardisin 
here figured has long been popular, owing to 
the beauty of its bright scarlet berries, which 
retain their freshness and colour for a very 
long time. It naturally forms an upright 
little shrub, clothed with ovate, lanceolate 
leaves, much crisped at the edges and of a 
deep green tint. The plants are most effec- 


wax-like red colour. 
this with variegated 
popular in Japan, where several distinct 
forms are cultivated. In this country, how- 
ever, Ardisia japonica is rarely met with. A 
very distinct species, requiring the tempera- 
ture of a stove, is 


ARDISIA MAMILLATA, which forms an up- 





tive when from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
and a group of such in ithe greenhouse at this 
season is very attractive. 


During the grow- 


< 


ing and flowering season it is benefited by a 
little additonal heat, but when the perries 
are coloured the plants are quite at home in 
the greenhouse. 
white berries, but it is not nearly so valuable 
from a decorative standpoint as the ordinary 
form. 
tion, but only to a very limited extent. The 
hardiest of all is 


There is a variety with 


Several other species are in cultiva- 


ARDISIA JAPONICA, 2 low-growing evergreen, 


seldom little more than a foot high. The 


berries are small, and of a bright sealing- 


Ardisia crenulata, 


right stem, seldom more than 6 inches in 
height. The leaves, which are disposed al- 
most horizontally, are each about 6 inches 
long, and oblong eliiptic in shane. A singu- 
lar feature is that each leaf is thickly studded 
with small, rnised@d dots or mame on the 
upper ‘surface, with proportionate hollows 
beneath. Hach mamilla is surmounted by a 
whitish, bristly hair, which gives to a leaf, 
when viewed sideways, quite a hairy appear- 
ance. The berries when ripe are of a rosy- 
red colour. Quite different from the Jast is 

ARDISIA OLIVIERT, which is well worth con- 
sideration as a flowering plant, while the 
berries, which are when ripe of a shining 


There is a variety of 
leaves, which is very 


black, are also noteworthy. 
Costa Rica, and in this country requires the 
protection of a warm greenhouse or a stove. 
The flowers, freely borne in clusters at the 
ends of the shoots, are each about 4 inch 
across, and of a bright rose-pink colour, with 
a light centre, and remain in condition for 
some considerable time. This Ardisia forms 
a freely-branched evergreen shrub that will 
attain an effective size. Cuttings of the 


+ young shoots are not at all difficult to strike 


if-put into pots of sandy soél and placed ina 
close propagating pit in the stove. 

ARDISIA POLYCEPHALA is a good-sized shrub, 
clothed with glossy, dark green leaves, “The 





berries, borne in dense bunches, are jet-black 
when ripe. This species is a native of the 
Fast Indies, and was introduced in 1888. 
eo 

Ciivia miniata.—Like the Ag ipanthus when 
srown in pots, Clivia miniata can be main- 
tained in good health for Inany years without 
repotting. In such cases, however, free ap- 
plications of liquid-manure are needed. and, 
should the pot allow of it, a little fresh soil 
may advantageously be given by way of top- 
dressing. This plant will succeed in a house 
from which frost is merely excluded, and, 
owing to this accommodating trait, C. Miniata 
is, at times, rather harshly handled. At the 


It is a native of 
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present time comparative dryness is recom- 
mended until the turn of the New Year. 
Then, as. the flower-spikes develop, the sup- 
plies ought to be gradually increased and the 
plants afforded all the light possible. If 
crown in shade the flowers are pale and in- 
effective.—A Scortisn GARDENER. 


Winter-flowering Plants. 


Ir would not be difficult to compile a list of 
greenhouse plants that flower in winter, but 
there are certain kinds worth growing in 
lnrge numbers, eand it may perhaps be help- 
ful to deal with a few of the best. What we 
should do without 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS Nowa- 
days is not easy to say. ‘Twenty years ago 
their merits were not realised, but at the pre- 
sent time it is doubtful if a more beautiful 
race of flowering plants exists. To refer to 
the decorative value of the flowers when cut 
is hardly necessary, since a wider range of 
colours cannot be imagined. Their cultural 
requirements are simple, thus enabling most 
growers to bloom them well for eight months 
out of the twelve. The greatest difficulty is 
experienced in keeping up the supply during 
the remaining four months dy the beginner, 
and in most cases it is through being too 
anxious to have as many flowers in winter as 
in summer. These Carnations will not stand 


forcing, and under ideal conditions growth in | 


dull, short days, excepting in a few very 
favoured localities, is on the weak side, and 
unless the flower-buds aré visible by the end 
of October, or thereabouts, it is not wise to 
attempt to force them by the excessive use 
of fire-heat. If they are kept cool the dis- 
play will be all the finer in March, when the 
days are longer. To have good blooms in 
December and January early propagation 
with a view to obtaining strong plants, well 
set with flower-buds in various stages of 
development by early in November, is the 
chief thing to aim at. A cool, airy house 
where the temperature is maintained at about 
50 degs, is jall that is required for them. 
Amongst dwarf-growing plants, 

PRIMULA OBCONICA is one of the easiest of 
its type to grow,-and. for decoration is per- 
haps the most useful. Ina cut state the rich 
pink flowers are very effective, especially 
under artificial light, and they remain fresh 
a considerable length of time. 

P. SINENSTS, in itS various forms, including 
stellata, owes its popularity chiefly to its 
value for the greenhouse. Seed should be 
sown from April to June, according to the 
season, the flowers are wanted. <A cold frame 
suits them best during the summer, but before 
frost they should be remoyed to a cool pit 
and watered carefully. No less desirable 
are CGrvclamens, seed of which is\best sown in 
August. 

ERLANGEA TOMENTOSA.—This -is a neat- 
growing plant, about a foot high, with flowers 
after the style of a KBupatorium, but they are 
larger, and of a delicate pink. The plant is 
readily propagated from cuttings in spring. 
It flowers freely through the winter, and in 
small groups is much admired. 

LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS are in- 
dispensable, and for cutting they are almost 
as useful as Carnations. Failure with these 
late varieties is common. Various reasons 
are put forward for this. Late housing may 
be responsible, since it possibly results in the 
buds getting chilled if not actually frozen. 
An early Peach-house or vinery is a ‘good 
place for these plants after the end of Sep- 
fember. Fire-heat is unnecessary until the 
end of November in most seasons, In A 
warmer structure than that provided for the 
foregoing plants, 

WINTER - FLOWERING BRGONTAS may be 
grown most successfully. In addition to the 
popular DB. Gloire de Lorraine, and_ its 
white variety Turnford Hall, numerous 
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hybrids which take after the summer type of 
tuberous-rooted varieties have been raised. 
It is not unreasonable to expect in the future 
a type for winter equal in size of flower to 
those that are such a striking feature of our 
houses during the summer. After flowering 
these plants require a short period of rest, 
after which young shoots appear gt the erd 
of Tebruary, and «mre rooted in sandy soil 
over bottom-hent. 

The scarlet bracts of Poinsettias are always 
admired at Christmas, as are the slender 
spikes of the scarlet Plumbago rosea. Coleus 
thrysoideus is a blue-flowered plant of no 
little winter value, easily raised from seed 
sown in spring. G. 


Libonia floribunda. 
Ir is pleasing to.see, in a recent issue of 
GARDENING, that this old plant~is yet 
cherished by some. At one time L. floribunda 
and the berried Solanum were considered 
almost indispensable for winter and spring 
decoration under glass, but they are now but 
seldom met with. The cultural notes given 
by “B.S.” mmay be taken as correct, and, If 
followed, will result in healthy, well-grown 
stuff with a good habit, and which will be 
free from leaf-dropping and give a fine dis- 
play of bloom. I have for very many years 
grown L. floribunda, and T use a variation in 
respect of cultivation which may form an 
alternative to that recommended by *! B. 8S.” 
Some plants I bloom in the stove. These 
flower from November onwards, and as ociate 
wel! with Lorraine Begonizs. O:hors are kept 
back and flowered in a cool greenhouse during 
the spring. The procedure followed is, in bo:h 
cases, the same. When the flowering period 
is over, the plants are cut back pretty severely 
—almost to the hard wood, in fact. They are 
then kept rather dry until the young growths 
begin to push, when the plants are removed 
fo a cooler house and watering is renewed. 
As soon as danger from frost is over they are 
knocked out-of the pots and planted out in a 
cold frame in a prepared bed, allowing plenty 
of space for development between them. 
When the weather is sufficiently genial the 
sashes are removed and the plants left pretty 
much to their own devices until September. 
Then they are carefully lifted, repotted, and, 
for a time, placed in a cold house, being re- 
moved from there into heat as betomes neces- 
sary. By following this system large, freely- 
flowered pieces are obtained, and the. work 
entailed in raising and growing on young stuff 
from cuttings annually is, for a series of 
years, avoided. Ultimately, of course, it be- 
comes needful to do so, but plants of L. flori- 
bunda treated in the manner indicated will 
give a good account of themselves for half-a- 
dozen years. Libonia penrhosiensis is a 
worthy hybrid, but is. much less seldom 
grown. One would welcome a- revival of 
others of the ‘ old-fashioned ’’ greenhouse 
plants, as these would give not -only satis- 
faction, but would remove the stereotyped 
appearance of the modern greenhouse and 
conservatory. W. McG. 
Balmae. 





Epiphyllums. 
THERE Was 2 time when big specimens of 
these. were to be found in many amateurs’ 
gardens, who took great pride in them. They 
were, of course, standard grafted plants, on 
stems from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, iand 
were not infrequently 2 feet across. I faney 
that a great proportion of these old specimens 
has disappeared. The amateur has now so 
inuny things to choose from that some of the 
old fayourites have gone out of Cultivation. 
In the larger gardens they are still in favour 
as basket plants for conservatory decoration, 
for which purpose they are well adapted; but 
when used in this way they are on their own 


roots. They are of very easy propagation; 
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anyone having a good-sized specimen can 
secure a number of young. plants. A 
moderately-sized - basket will need half-a- 
dozen plants of that size if it is to be quickly) 
effective, They should be placed near the 
edge, so that they Gan droop over the side of 
the basket. When well established the 
Hpiphyllums form a pleasing picture of floral 
beauty. The flowers are so bright and are 
beautifully formed, in this respect being on a 
par with the majority of the Orchid family. 
Large specimens are very serviceable for con- 
servatory decoration, and when ecoyered with 
bloom are very effective. Even out of bloom 
the Epiphyllums are attractive. There is no 
difficulty in their culture. They can be grown 
with success by those who haye no great ex- 
perience in plant culture; in fact they do not 
need the attention that common things such 
as Iuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums require. 
They belong to that Glass of greenhouse 
plants that do not appreciably. suffer from a 
little neglect, so that a dry condition of the 
soil, which is fatal to the welfare of the 
majority of cultivated plants, is not acutely 
felt by them. At the sanre time they richly 
reserve really good culture. Plants that have 
been shifted along into 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
may remain some years without change of 
soil. if in the growing time they get a little 
nourishment and good supplies of water in 
hot weather. During the resting period very 
great care must be taken not to over-water; 
an error in this respect may have disastrous 
results. Let the soil become quite dry before 
watering. J. -CORNHIELL, 





NOTES AND-REPETES: 

Kennedyas. — Although these were never 
very much grown by amateurs generally, they 
received a certain amount of attention, and 
were thought. much of by many professional 
gardeners, and were to be found, though in 
limited numbers, in those trade establish- 
ments which made a_ speciality of hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants. With those who 
knew how to cultivate them they were 
among the most delightful of greenhouse 
plants, and specimens in 8-inch pots in robust 
health, and studded with bright blossoms, 
were not uncommon. These Kennedyas being 
climbers, they cannot well be grown along in 
the ordinary way, but have to he placed at 
once into 7-inch or 8-inch pots. This means 
that the watering must be most carefully 
done or the compost will become sour, and if 
this occurs there is no more healthy progress. 
The leaves lose their colour and the shoots 
do not extend freely. Many gave up their 
culture simply because they failed to realise 
the necessity for this exceptional care in the 
early stages of growth, and did not treat them 
on the one-shift’ principle. Unlike green 
house climbers generally, these Kennedyas 
are of slender growth, and when put into the 


pots in which they are to bloom must have a— 


trellis of some kind.—J. CorNHTLL. 


Protecting tender plants.—On the morn- — 


ing of November 22nd we registered 14 degs. 
of frost, In view of greater cold, prepara- 
tions have been made for protecting such 
plants as Abutilon  vitifolium, - Buddleia 
Colvillei, Berberidopsis ecorallina, Crinoden- 
dron Hookeri, Ceanothus Veitchianus, Des- 
fontainea spinosa, Hmbothrium coccineum, 
Drimys  Winteri, Eueryphia — pinnatifolia, 
Pejoa Sellowiana, Enkianthus campanulatus, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, 
Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius, Pittosporum 
Mayii, and many others. A good layer of 
half-decayed leaves, several inches deep, has 
bean placed over the roots, and Spruce or 
Yew branches fastened among the plants. 
This will afford suitable protection for some 
time to come; but canvas covers are in readi- 
ness as an additional covering in the case of 


prolonged, severe frosts.—F. W. G. os 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. : 





Flowers for Christmas. 

NEVER are flowers more appreciated than 
during the dull months of autumn and winter, 
but especially at Christmas are they yalued. 
Brightly decorated rooms form an extra 
charm {2 parties, both large and small, and 
even in the humblest homes a little decora- 
tion is usually carried out during the festive 
season. Although Holly, Mistletoe, Laurel, 
and other evergreen shrubs still play an im- 
portant part iin Christmas. decorations, 
flowers that are available at this season are 
largely used for incorporating with the evyer- 
greens. The list of those available. is. both 
long and rich. Including Orchids, Gardenias, 
Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, and 
Narcissi, the range of variety is so wide that 
all tastes and requirements can be satisfied. 
This year, owing to the mild weather, there 
should be an abundance of most greenhouse 
Winter-flowering plants, because strong, arti- 
ficial heat has not been necessary. As cut 
flowers there are few kinds to equal the per- 
pettal-flowering Carnations. As they are to 
be had in several shades of pink, crimson, 
scarlet, yellow, and white, they lend them- 
selves well to nearly all kinds of decoration, 
anid look particularly charming under arti- 
fieial light. 

Chrysanthemums, especially the single 
varieties, are becoming increasingly popular. 
There are now some delightful shades of 
bronze, yellow, crimson, pink, and pure white, 
and nearly all mix well with evergreens 
Where a bold effect is desired. For filling 
large aises, or for standing in the ceoimers 
of has or. corridors, the  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums are very useful, and they 
can be obtained ina sufliciently wide range of 
colours to suil almost any scheme, Arum 
Lilies, Poinseitias, Bouvardias, Violets, Lily 
of the Valley, Due yan Thol Tulips, Roman 
Hyacinths, Paper-white Narcissi, Soliel d’Or 
Narcissi, and Freesias are other kinds which 
are grown in quantity in most good gardens, 
and which will also be obtainable in. the 
market should it be found necessary to pur- 
chase them. Of 

Por PLANTS there are many kinds to select 
from, perhaps the most useful of all being the 
best form of Begonia. Gloire de> Lorraine, 
which can. be had in many sizes, from a tiny 
plant a few inches high in iw 3-ineh pot,.to a 


large specimen jin an S-inech or 9-ineh pot. 


This. Begonin is very effective for table 
decoration.- -Greenhouse.Weaths of several 


kinds are also very useful for table decora- 
lion. Hrica gracilis and HB. nivalis are largely 
grown for market in tiny pots, these finding 
a ready sale. -E, hyemalis is a vather tall, 
erect plant with tubular-shaped pink and 
white flowers, and is very effective. Other 
pot plants in flower at the present time in- 
Clude Cyeclamens, Primulas, - Cinerarias, 
Salvias, forced Azalea mollis, and Wistatia 
sinensis. 


IN THE OPEN GARDEN such flowers as 
Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger), Ivis 


Stylosa, Snowdrops, Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
anthus fragrans), and the Winter Jasmine (J. 
nudiflorum) are often available’ for cutting 


at Christmas, but it is on the indoor kinds 
that we must rely for sufficient to crente 
really good effects, EwW=G: 





Lily of the Valley.—This is always yopular 
and is not very difficult fo manage. It may 
be forced in several ways. If it is wanted in 
pots these are best 5 inches in diameter. In 
these place a dozen strong crowns and plunge 
eilher in a hotbed or in the propagating ease, 
covering the crowns with ecocoa-fibre until 
Then remove the 


some top growth is visible. 


- 


fibre, and when the flower-spikes show re- 
move the pots to a comfortable place in the 
greenhouse. When a large supply of Lily of 
the Valley is needed for cutting, clumps are 
best, and these ought to be put into a bed 
made over an ordinary manure and leaf hot- 
bed upon which a frame has been placed. 
The sashes should be kept shaded until 
growth appears, and eare is necessary to per- 
mit of the daily expulsion of moisture by 
ventilating at the back of the frames. 





Single Flowers. 

A STEADY and ever-increasing demand for 
single Chrysanthemums, ag opposed to the 
larger blooms for decoration, recalls the fact 
that single flowers haye been very popular 
throughout the year, right away from the 
opening of the first blooms of that well- 
known Leopard’s Bane, Doronicum Harpur 
Crewe. A prolonged season of this can pe 
obtained by planting on different sites—i.e., 
in the open and on a north-west border, 
flowers being obtainable from the latter until 
the early blooms of the Pyrethrums come in. 
Where a lot of Pyrethrums is required for 
cutting, it is advisable to make a planting 
on some outlying place, so that no great on- 
slaught is made on main borders. <A batch 
of good seedlings will supply this, although 
if distinct colours are required, it may be 
necessary fo plant named varieties, such as 
Princess Marie (white), Hamlet (pink), James 
Kelway (scarlet), and Mrs. Bateman Brown 
(crimson). Flowers of similar character to 
the above named are fairly plentiful during 
the height of summer, two of the most popu- 
lar being Coreopsis grandiflora and the an- 
nual Aster sinensis.” Gaillardias, with their 
gorgeous colours, are also in request, but 
not quite to the extent of Coreopsis. ~A 
little later a deep lilac shade is supplied by 
irigeron speciosus superbus, a plant of very 
easy culture, and one of our best late sum- 
mer border flowers of that particular shade. 
It should be planted towards the back of 
the border, as, given good culture, it runs up 
nearly + feet. Contemporary with the above 
in flowering are varieties of the Moon Daisies, 
of which Mrs. C. Lothian Bell is one of the 
best and earliest. 

As the outdoor season of flowers draws to 
an end the larger-flowered Michaelmas 
Daisies take the place of the earliest single 
flowers, and very acceptable they are, the 
only drawback being the inyariable blue 
shade, although this certainly ranges from a 
deep violet to a pale mauve. With the ad- 
vent of frost and the destruction of outdoor 
flowers, one has to rely on indoor stuff, and, 
as above noted, single Chrysanthemums are 
yearly increasing in favour. Appended is 
short list of varieties that have done well 
during the past season, nearly all of which 
throw fine sprays or larger flowers of great 
substance when disbudded :—Sandown Radi- 
ance and Crown Jewel Improved may both 
be deseribed as rich chestnut, although of 
somewhat dissimilar. shade ; White Pagram 
and Irene Crage (the latter with a yellow 


disc), pure white; Mary Anderson, blush- 
white; Mrs. Benjamin Smith and Bronze 
MWith Pagram, yellow ; Edith Pagram and 


Mrs. Buekingham, pink ; and Mary Richard- 
son, salmon, Bi. 





If you like this copy of 


‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 


please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends and we will 
send them each a copy. 
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ROSES, 


Rose Hedges. 


I HAVE planted.a hedge of Penzance Briars 
at the boundary between a field and the gar- 
den. The idea is to let these grow naturally 
without training. Should they be pruned at 
the end of March next year and then left un- 
touched except for any subsequent cutting-out 
of dead wood?—xX. 

[To form a good Rose hedge one must start 
well by thoroughly preparing the soil. <A 
border at least 1 yard wide should be 
trenched, plenty of well-rotted manure being 
incorporated in the process of digging. Food 
for future use may be supplied by adding a 
little basic slag to the lower spit. If a tall 
hedge is desired it will be necessary to fix a 
support for the plants, and this should be 
done before planting. The best form of -sup- 
port is made of strong Oak posts fixed at 
intervals of 6 feet to 9 feet, connecting these 
with strands of stout wire, and if the position 
is exposed and liable to strong winds, stays 
or side posts must also be fixed. The best 
effect is obtained by putting the plants out in 
two rows, one on each side of the support. 
The distance from plant to plant must be 
regulated by the habit and strength of the 
variety selected. Generally speaking, the 
distance apart should be about 4 feet in the 
case of climbers of the Wichuraiana, multi- 
flora, and Hybrid Chinese classes, 1 yard for 


climbing H.T.’s, H.P.’s, Noisettes, Hybrid 
Briars, Rugosas, ete., 2 feet for strong- 
growing dwarfs, such as Caroline Testout 


and Mme. Abel Chatenay, and 12 inches to 18 
inches for Chinas, Teas, and Polyanthas 
Those who wish to have a good bushy hedge 
should cut the plants back hard the first year, 
perhaps excepting the Wichuraianas) which, 
if left fairly high, might give a few blooms 
the following summer, but even in their case 
better final results will be obtained by severe 
cutting. 

Having once established the hedge it is 
often the practice to leave it severely- alone, 
and, as a consequence, it will soon. become 
rough and scrubby in appearance, and an eye- 
sore rather than a thing of beauty.” To keep 
a Rose hedge fresh and healthy, and to main- 
tain a good floral display some little attention 
must be bestowed upon it annually. It is very 
important to see that all the old wood is eut 
out either in October or March, thus allowing 
all the available nourishment to be utilised 
by the young flowering shoots. Apart from 
this, very little pruning is needful. The 
natural tendency is for a hedge to become 
bare at the base, but this may be lessened by 
tying down some of the younger growths each 
season. <A liberal dressing of manure should 
be given annually, March being the best time 
to apply this. 

Owing, no doubt, to the crowded condition 
of the growth, Rose hedges are the favourite 
resorts of all kinds of parasites, and unless 
means are taken to prevent them, they will 
spoil the appearance of the hedge. Spraying 
frequently with Bordeaux Mixture, arsenate 
of lead, or some similar preparation is the 
only way to check the advance of these pests. 

There are hests of Roses suitable for hedge- 
making, the main questions being that of 
height, and whether perpetual or only summer 
flowering varieties are desired. For very tall 
hedges the Wichuraianas and multifloras are 
most suitable, while moderately tall ones ean 
be formed with such as the Penzance Briars, 
Hybrid Rugosas, Noisettes,—the  elimbing 
H.T.’s and H.P.’s, and the stronger-growing 
species. The most vigorous of the so-called 
dwarf H.T.’s and H.P.'s, the Rugosa types, 


and the Bourbons are ideal for the formation 


of medium hedges, while one must use the 
smaller-growing H.T.’s and H.P.'s, the Teas, 
Chinas, and Polyanthas for dwarf hedges.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


_ THE WEEK’S WORK. - 


Southern Counties. 


Espaliers.—Apples and Pears trained in this 
way should be pruned and the branches retied 
to the wires as far as is necessary. Cut all 
spur wood back to four buds and leave ex- 
tension. shoots on trees which have not yet 
filed their allotted space, one-half or more 


of their total length, if well ripened and 
necessity demand it. ‘Trees in a less de- 


veloped condition may require further addi- 
tions in the way of shoots being tied in to 
form another tier of branches, leaving one to 
extend the stem in cases where more wires 
have yet to be furnished with branches. In 
the first-named instance leave the shoots, 
when shortening them, of equal length, and 
in the last let the tipping or cutting back be 
done at a bud situated just above the wire 
where the next tier of branches is required. 
Prune the young wood on Plums and Cherries 
back to five buds, and in other respects ob- 
serve the foregoing rules. This is a neat, 
profitable, and economical method of grow- 
ing fruit, and now is the time to erect 
trellises and plant the trees on the part of 
those desirous of introducing the system to 
their gardens. 

Fruit pergolas.—lIrruit-trees used for cover- 
ing these erections are grown in cordon form 
and require to be treated in precisely the 
same manner as are similarly-trained trees 


on walls. If properly stopped in August 
there should be nothing but secondary 


growths to cut away on the spurs and young 
side shoots on stems which are as yet but 
partially clothed with spurs. If summer- 
stopping has been neglected cut back to four 
buds in regard to Apples and Pears, and five 
buds in respect to Plums and Cherries. Do 
not shorten leaders, but let them extend until 
they have finished their apportioned part of 
the pergola or areh. Examine ties and see 
that none are eutting into the bark, and re- 
new such as have perished. 


Rose garden.—Although at the present 
moment there is no necessity to give pro- 
tection to the more tender kinds of Roses, 
such as Teas and their hybrids, it is just as 
well to be on the alert and have the necessary 
material at hand so that it can be afforded at 
short notice. With regard to the moulding 
or drawing of some of the surface soil up to 
the lower parts of the plants to a height of 
9 inches or 12 inches, this may be done at 
once. On soils which are difficult to work or 
which do not afford much fine material for 
the purpose it is then best to employ old hot- 
bed manure or leaf-mould. Wither is a good 
protective agent. The necessity for giving 
protection largely depends on soil and 
locality. With a heavy soil and damp situa- 
tion to contend with the liability to loss or 
damage from severe frost is greater than 
When the soil is light and well drained, and 
the position airy and open. 

Plant-houses.—Pot off seedling Cyclamens 
raised from seed sown in early October into 
2-inch and 38-inch pots, according to the size 
of the plants. Use a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, a little peat, and a liberal quantity of 
sharp sand in the preparation of the com- 
post. Pot carefully and do not bury the 
young corms in the soil. A shelf nea the 
glass in m house where the temperature 
ranges from 55 degs. at night to 60 degs. in 
the day time will suit their requirements for 
the next two months to come, by which time 
they should be ready for a shift into 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots. Examine the foliage fre- 
quently, and if thrips or fly is detected move 
them for the time being to.a house about to 
be vaporised for fy if the structure in which 
they are growing does not stand in need of 
such attention. JANE NA 


Midland Counties. 


Plums.—The chief reason why many fail 
with the Plum as a bush or pyramid is 
through neglecting to check gross growths in 
the first few years after planting. If lifting 
and transplanting are then carried out the 
exuberant growth is checked and the desired 
effect attained. “In pruning Plums the bushes 
should be allowed to grow with a little more 
freedom than Apples or Pears. Keep the 
branches werl furnished with fruit-spurs, and 
shorten back to three or four buds any shoots 
left too long at the summer pruning. 

Last year’s fruit crops.—A brief review of 
the hardy. fruit crops in this locality for the 
year now closing may be interesting. Apples 
and Pears were by far the worst crops of the 
season, continuous wet weather when the 
trees were in flower, and a low temperature, 
being no doubt the chief causes of failure. 
Plums were a very heavy crop and the fruit 
of first-rate quality, fine weather having pre- 
vailed when these were in bloom. Peaches 
and Nectiarines were a very moderate crop, 
and the quality of the fruit’ not up to 
standard. Sweet Cherries were under the 
average, but Morellos were a heavy crop and 
of good quality. Bush fruits were above the 
average, also Raspberries. Strawberries 
were a very heavy crop, and good both in size 
and flavour. The following varieties do best 
in this locality :—King George Y., Taxton’s 
Leader,  Fillbasket, Laxton’s Maincrop, 
Utility, Givon’s Tate Prolific, and Thaxton’s 
Latest. The wood of all fruit trees is well 
ripened, and the-trees give promise ef good 
crops next season. 

Chrysanthemums in flower are now re- 
duced to late varieties. Plants that were cut 
down as soon as they had finished flowering 
have developed strong shoots suitable for 
cuttings, and these’ will now be inserted 
singly in thumb pots.- A suitable compost for 
the cuttings consists of two -parts: leaf- 
mould and one part fine loam, with-a_ plenti- 
ful addition of silver sand. The soil should 
be made moderately firm ind the cuttings in- 
serted with the least possible delay, as a 
wilted cutting much of its vitality. 
After having been watered with a fine-rose 
ean they are put into a frame or stood on the 
staging of a cool-house. The frame is kept 
closed during the diay, ventilating a little at 
night, and if much moisture accumulates the 
lights are removed for a short time. When 
roots are formed ventilation is given daily, 
and in a few days: the -plants-are removed 


loses 


from the frame and placed near the roof- 
glass. 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).—The bulbs of 


these while at rest must not be kept so dry 
ag to cause them-to shrivel, as this often 
results in non-production of flower-spikes, 
though during the winter no more water than 
is necessary to ‘keep the bulbs plump should 
be given. Some of the bulbs which ripened 
earliest, and do not require repotting, may be 
started into growth for flowering early. Place 
them in a light position, maintain a moist 
atmosphere, and a temperature of 55 degs. 
10 60 degs. The bulbs will not require much 
water until the flower-spike is well advanced, 
as comparative dryness will retard the 
growth of the leaves until the flowers have 
developed. Previous to starting the bulbs 
into growth treat them with some insecticide 
to destroy any insect pests present; also 
overhaul the drainage. When the plants 
have finished blooming some of the surface 
soil may be removed and replaced with:good, 
lumpy, fibrous loam. Keep these plants 
separate from the main batch and feed them 
regularly with) an approved artificial manure 
to strengthen the bulbs for flowering another 
season. RK? W.. Gye 
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Scotland. 


Seed lists.—In a short time the seed lists 
for the coming year will be to hand, and it is 
always good policy to order the necessary 
supplies as soon as possible. Taking one year 
with another, such supplies will not, in most 
cases, vary to any great extent, but it is not 
a bad plan, where circumstances permit, to 
test every year a few of the novelties whieh 
each succeeding catalogue assuredly brings. 
By keeping to old and tried sorts there is the 
possibility that novelties of outstanding merit 
miy be missed, and this applies alike to 
seeds of flowers and of vegetables. Compari- 
sons muy be odious, at times, but in the ease 
of seeds such comparisons are useful. 

Tomatoes.—A few seeds of any approyed 
variety can be sown in order to supplement 
the plants already in 3-inch pots. Sow the 
seeds in light, free soil which will not unduly 
hinder the passage of water until the seeds 
germinate. No great amount of heat is neces- 
Sary, at the same time the temperature must 
not be high at one time and approximating to 
the freezing point at. another. Place the pots 
or pans containing the seeds upon a shelf 
near the glass. 

Chrysanthemums.—As these pass out of 
flower let the stems be cut hard back immedi- 
ately above the soil. Some varieties thrower 
cuttings very freely, and in such cases no 
delay need take place in securing the needful 
number. It is, of course, no great advantage 
to put in cuttings of Chrysanthemums too 
soon, but when good, stout, and healthy cut- 
tings are to be had it is always well to use 
these. In the case of other Chrysanthemums 
there is a certain difficulty experienced in in- 
ducing them to throw cuttings of any kind. 
Such ought to-he top-dressed with-some sandy 
soil, placed in a warmer house, and regularly 
attended to in respect of watering, and, when 
growth begins, of syringing. Such a course 
of treatment usually results in the production 
of sufficient cuttings, but in obstinate cases it 
may be necessary to shake the plants out of 
the pots in which they have bloomed, to trim 
their roots pretty severely, and repot in small 





pots, placing these in a brisk heat until 
growth commences. It is seldom that, in 
even the most obstinate cases, the latter 


treatment fails! For the cuttings use clean 
pots filled with sandy soil and topped with a 
quarter of an inch of sharp sand. At all 
times keep the cuttings as cool as is consistent 
with their well-being and syringe freely after 
sunny days. Naturally, frost sheuld not he 
permitted to enter the house in which such 
euttings are ‘placed. 

Early Peach-house.—No aitempt at hurry- 
ing along the early Peach-trees is: justified. 
If the house hajs been stanted regularly alt, or 
about, the same time each year, the buds will 
readily respond to a temperature of round 
about 45 degs. at night, rising correspondingly 
during the day. As growth progresses the 
night temperature can he gradually raised. 
Syringing once every day is, at present, sufli- 
cient. The rootS of Peach-trees are now 
active and must be regularly attended to with 
the needful moisture. Many cases of bud- 
dropping” in the case of Peaches may be 
traced to dryness at the roots at this time, 
and no care afterwards will prevent damage 
due to present neglect in this respect. 

Vegetable garden.—Seakale can be forced 
easily now, and in preparing crowns for this 
purpose the trimmings of the roots can he 
laid on one side to be used for making “ eut- 
tings’? durine wet weather. Tn making these 
it is customary to eut one end st raight across, 
this being placed in an upright position when 
planted, while the bottom part of the ‘ eut- 
ting’ is cut on the slant. Gontinue to clear 
off exhausted crops and dig or trench the 
quarters vacated. Deep cultivation needs no 
recommendation, and trenching ought to be 
done when possible. W. McGurros., 





Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbr ight, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cotoneaster frigida Vicaryi. 


Tuis, which was given an Award of: Merit 
when shown by Hon. Vicary Gibbs before the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 2nd, is really an im- 
proved form of the old favourite, C. frigida, 
now in the heyday of its beauty. “This im- 
provement is at once apparent on comparing 
the two, the berries of the new variety being 
larger and much brighter in colour than those 
of the type, which are dull and less shiny, 





sufliciently tall to admit of their playing aa 


worthy part in garden ornamentation. Now 
we have the new form noted above, and 


which gained an Award of Merit when shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Mr. W. Beekett (gardener to Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree) on Noven- 
ber 2nd. The new-comer surpasses. the old 
variety in size of fruit, fruiting clusters, and 
brillianey of colour, and because of. these 


Cotoneaster frigida Vicaryt. 


The leaves are deep green on the upper sur- 
face and of a greyish tone beneath. ‘There is 
room for both the type and the newcomer. 

The typical species here indicated is 
known to gardeners as one of the most pro- 
lifie of fruiting shrubs and a plant of the 
highest ornament withal. As bush or 
standard it is equally good, and in its sea- 
son of fruit beauty—September to Novem- 
ber—is among the more conspicuous of fruit- 
ing subjects. At Kew, in the end of Septem- 
ber, a fine group, which I estimated at 
25. feet x 20 feet, was a great attraction, 
handsome enough to be imposing, and doubt- 
less would tempt not a few of those who 
saw it to add it to their collection. The 
plants were approximately a dozen feet high, 





things is destined to play a prominent part 
in the shrub garden in the near future. In 
the directions indicated it is a great gain; a 
welcome addition to the most ormamental of 
fruiting shrubs. KH. H. JENKINS. 


Preparing for Wintry Weather. 
Ir is always wise to be prepared. Gardens at 
the present time are freely planted with 
shrubs from all parts of the world, and, while 
most of them are hardy enough to withstand 
an ordinary winter, one of unusual severity, 
such as we had in 1916, tries many, and-not 
a few succumb unless some light protection 
is afforded. It will be noticed, also, thalt, eon- 
trary to what would be expected, it is the 


largest specimens that go first, mainly be- 
cause they are the most exposed and less 
easily protected. Newly planted ones may 
suffer through recent disturbing of the soil, 
waking it easier for frost to penetrate. I 
have also noticed that actual frost does not 
always cause as much injury to many sub- 
jects as do the eold winds that invariably 
follow. 

Some of our choicest flowering trees are 
grown in standard form, and to protect the 
stems roughly made hay-bands or Bracken 
wrapped round them often prevent their loss. 
The branches, if not too large, may be looped 
up, and have the latter material loosely tied 
round them. Where the roots are growing 
amongst rough Grass, they do not suffer as 
much as when they are in prepared beds of 
cultivated soil. To prevent the ground from 
becoming frozen too deep, leaf-mould or Moss 
Vitter, put ion in a good layer, is‘a useful and 
itidy preventive. Young dwarf specimens can 
be easily protected with the above materials. 
These precautions, apart from daking ad- 
vantage when planting of whatever natural 
protection tis available, such as an evergreeu 
hedge or a good specimen of the same order, 
often break the force of a cutting wind suffi- 
ciently to render it harmless. For subjects 
growing against fences and walls, various 
means of protecting them will Suggest them- 
selves. Archangel mats are easy to fix ; but 
as old stocks are sure to be getting much the 
Worse for wear, owing to no supplies being 
available from Russia, other kinds of mats 
have to be used, and those now distributed 
by some of the trade are no less satisfactory ; 
in fact, I think they are going to last much 
longer. Wooden frames, with suitable ever- 
green branches threaded through them, make 
admirable wind screens, and supplement the 
stock of thatched ones. These are very port- 
able, and, besides being useful for walls, 
come in handy to shelter tender Roses and 
other plants that staffer more from north and 
east winds than from frost. 

Where has a heavy, retentive soil, 
mulehing with wet manure Only aggravates 
the evil. Light materials, such as wood ashes, 
leaf-mould, and Moss litter, are much better. 
In such soils herbaceous plants with fleshy 
crowns are offen seriously injured during a 
hard spell of frost, but the evil is lessened 
by covering them with one of he materials 
just named. 

COLD FRAMES iin which Violets, certain bed- 
ding pants, salad, and other vegetables are 
being wintered, may be protected, in the ab- 
sence Of sufficient mats, with light litter. 
Frames made of wood only may be sur- 
rounded as well as the lights covered with it. 
On brick foundations, it is only necessary to 
cover the glass. When a prolonged spell of 
frost happens, there is often doubt as to the 
welfare of Violets, especially if the lights 
cannot be uncovered for a few days. I have 
more than once proved that there is no need 
for worry. One winter several years a go the 
Violets were not uncovered for over a month, 
and, in addition to the mats, there was over 
4 inches of snow on them. It was.towards 
the end of February when they saw the first 
light, and I had my miisgivings as to the state 
I should find them in. My surprise may be 
imagined when I found them literally covered 
with bloom of the highest quality and fra- 
grance, the double Marie Louise being better 
than the single Princess of Wales. 

VEGETABLES, such as Parsnips, Sunroots, 
Leeks, and Celery, always taste much sweeter 
when they are dug as required ; but, with the 
coming of extreme weather, their getting may 
become difficult, so that it is well to lay in a 
stock in a cool shed. before the ground be- 
comes too hard. Parsley is always in re- 
quest, and, failing a frame, to cover a portion 
of the bed, some old lights may be temporarily 
fixed to answer the purpose, pa 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





The Manurial Value of Shoddy. 


SHoppy is the name given in the Yorkshire 
wool factories to material rejected because 
the strands of woo] are too small to be picked 
up by the machinery and worked into eloth. 
It arises both from the working of original 
wool and from old cloth in process of con- 
version into new fabrics. In the former ease 
shoddy consists of wool and dirt; in the latter 
it may contain a proportion of cotton. The 
name is also applied occasionally to wastes 
from carpet, silk, and other factories. 

Shoddy derives its manurial properties from 
the wool in its composition, and the value 
varies with the amount present. Wool con- 
tains nitrogenous organic compounds which, 
as they decompose in the soil, yield nitrates 
and at the same time supply organie matter 
serviceable for obtaining a tilth and for hold- 
ing moisture. Cotton does not have this effect 
and has no manurial value; the same holds 
true of dirt and oil. The price of shoddy 
should be regulated, therefore, by the per- 
centage of -wool, and this in practice is 
measured by the percentage of nitrogen. On 
no other basis should shoddy be purchased. 
The material should be finely divided, as 
coarse pieces decompose too slowly to be of 
much use. The ordinary kinds are fairly 
satisfactory in this respect, but occasionally 
the samples of cloth clippings and carpet 
wastes are too Coarse to give the best results. 
The highest obtainable grade of waste or 
shoddy from pure wool contains sapproxi- 
mately from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. of 
nitrogen, and normal supplies of this kind 
find a ready market with the fruit and Hop 
growers of Kent and with merehants who use 
if as a basis for Compound manures. Shoddy 
from old cloth contains more cotton, and 
therefore less nitrogen, the amount varying 
from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. It is more 
plentiful than the better grade, and-is used in 
considerable quantities by fruit «and Hop 
growers. Experiments at Rothamsted have 
proved its usefulness for ordinary farm erops. 
The effect persists to the second and even the 
third year after application. For wheat and 
barley, shoddy has given striking returns, 
and distinctly good results for Swedes and 
Mangolds. The action is not restricted to 
any one type of soil, and has proved bene- 
ficial on light and héavy lands alike. <A third 
grade of shoddy contains so little wool that 
its nitrogen content is only 2 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., and, consequently, the cost of carriage 
becomes disproportionately high. Such Jow- 
grade material can be used economically enly 
on farms near the mills. 

The usual method of applying shoddy to 
Hops is to plough it in during the winter, 
1 ton or 2 tons being allowed to the secre. 
On the, ordinary arable crops at-Rothaimsted 
the ploughing in of 1 ton per acre has yielded 
good vesults. Shoddy is closer akin to farm- 
yard manure than any of the other common 
fertilisers, and, if certain precautions are 
taken, may be used as a safe substitute. 
Farmers should take warning that anthrax 
may be communicated by the use of shoddy, 
and should use only shoddy guaranteed to @jn- 
tain no foreign element, or shoddy that has 
been sterilised. In the absence of either of 
the foregoing precautions they should avoid 
the use of shoddy on Grass, or on arable, or 
on a crop that may be consumed by livestock. 
British shoddy, it should be noted, is com- 
paratively safe. This fertiliser may be 
worked into the ground, but never used as a 
top-dressing. Winter dressings are the most 
usual, but shoddy may be applied in spring 
to land that has to be ploughed for Corn or 
roots. In moist soil decomposition is likely 
to-begin at once, giving rise to a steady wand 


continuous supply of nitrates, which will 
prove highly beneficial, especially after a wet 
winter. During a dry summer the shoddy 
will help to retain the moisture. Farmers 
will, therefore, be well advised to make use 
of the quantities of this material now avail- 
able. 

Before the war shoddy cost 15s. per ton to 
30s. per ton, or about 4 per unit or 5 per unit 
of nitrogen at the Yorkshire Station. Vo this 
it was necessary to add the cost of carringe 
where delivery had to be made to outlying 
districts. Although prices-are now higher, 
the material is stil good value where the 
cost of the nitrogen per unit is not more than 
50 per cent. or 60 per cent. of that of the 
nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia. 





Vegetables in Unheated Frames, 
THERE is no peed for these frames to remain 
idle during the winter. They should be 
utilised to the full, even in the smallest 
garden. It is full late for autumn filling, yet 
even now small plants of Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, and Parsley can be dibbled in some 
4 inches asunder asia protection against wet 
and very hard frost or deep. snow. Deep 
frames are unnecessary except for the first 
named, and about 8 inches of fairly light soil 
will be sufficient for any of those mentioned 
above. Plant firmly, and unless the soil is 
very dry no water is needed for some weeks 
after the New Year, the one thing to guard 
against being dampness, or sometimes mildew 
among the young Cauliflowers. If it does 
appear, dust with flowers of sulphur, and 
well ventilate on all favourable occasions, 
even pulling back the lights on dry, mild 
days. Decaying foliage should be Constantly 
removed and slugs destroyed, with powdered 
lime. Sometimes caterpillars are a nuisance. 
The soil should be kept stirred with a pointed 
stick or label every few weeks, and while the 
weather keeps mild a little air may be left on 
at night, but when frost threatens close early 
in the afternoon and mat up securely, If 
posstble, place the frames in a sheltered posi- 
tion, and where a maximum of light, also 
sun, can reach the occupants. Such plants as 
are enumerated can usually be purchased 
from our market nurserymen, should there 
not be any at command from the garden. 
Seeds may be-sown in the said frames early 
in the year of Cauliflower and Lettuce. These 
will come on quickly, and be found useful 
towards March and April for planting in 
open quarters. They’ will be hardy, and 
should come in for use before those sown in 
the open. J. MAYNE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of seed Potatoes.—Thic aim of 
all good growers, whether professional gar- 
deners, amateurs, or cottagers, ought to be 
the careful preservation of the seed-tubers 
in as dormant a state as possible. Nothing 
in the shape of a heap of them should be 
formed. <At lifting time let them be sepa- 
rated from the ware, and quite the smallest 
Potatoes—good medium-sized uncut tubers 
being the best for planting—kept - stored 
thinly till next spring. Keeping them in 
single layers, resting in the ease of Ashleafs 
on the smater end or that previously attached 
to the plant, cool and fairly light, are the 
best preventives of premature sprouting, and 
also the surest way of having the sprouts 
stout and strong when the proper time arrives 
for growth to be made. Shallow trays, with 
the corner’ blocks 2 inches higher than the 
sides, are very handy for storing seed-tubers 
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in, ag these can be packed one above another 
and yet not unduly shade each other. Any 
kind of flat box or shallow basket blocked up 
well one above the other is preferable ‘to 
storing in deep boxes, hampers, and such 
like. The tubers should at planting time be 
quite firm and the sprouts short, yet how 
often do we see cottagers turn them out from 
a spare room or elsewhere all matted to- 
gether and shrivelling. DProteetion must cer- 
tainly be afforded during the prevalence of 
severe frosts, and if the room or outbuilding 
when closed cannot be depended on to pro- 
tect sufficiently, then “ouglt mats, blinds, 
strawy litter, or even several coverings of 
paper to be used as well. 


Celeriac.—This vegetable is sadly neglected 
in \this country even by those who grow 
Celery; but it makes a delicious dish, in 
winter properly cooked, or as a component 
along with Beef as a salad. For some reason 
not easy to understand, Celeriac never enters 
into the purview of the small grower when 
making his arrangements for summer and 
autumn crops, and, as a rule, it is seldom 
seen Outside’ large establishments. — From 
the point of culture there is nothing difficult, 
except that to grow it well it demands a long 
season of growth, but in this particular, in 
its early stages, it differs very little from 
Celery itself. Seed should be sown under 
Warm conditions in March in pans of light 
soil, and the plants pricked off when large 
enough. Out of doors, where they can be 
planted in May, trenches, as for Celery, are 
not necessary, as it will meet requirements if 
they are: planted on the level in rich, light, 
and somewhat sandy soil. Before getting the 
plants into the bed all Jateral sheots must 
be removed. Water should be given freely in 
a dry period, and the bed itself kept 
scrupulously clean, and as the plants grow 
the soil drawn away from them—the reverse 
of Celery, as at this stage the more they 
stand free of soil the better. When the Tur- 
nip-like voots, or bulbs, have formed, they 
can be covered lightly with soil, and towards 
October they may be lifted and stored away 
in«sand for future use, first of all breaking 
off the outer leaves. In naturally well- 
drained or sandy soils the roots can remain 
in the ground protected from frost by soil or 
a covering of Teaves. 


How to crop Brussels Sprouts. — A little 
consideration as to thé best and most profit. 
able method to be -adopted in- cropping 
Brussels Sprouts should convince anyone that 
to cut the head first is a mistake, as in a 
time of frost, if left, it is a protection to the 
sprouts. The plan which I have Jong fol- 
lowed is not to denude one plant entirely, but 
to go over a batch and pick the lower sprouts. 
This admits of the others swelling, particu- 
larly if they are helped with a little Uquid 
manure as opportunity offers. Thus, in the 
uggregale, more and finer sprouts may_ be 
gathered, and finally the head can be cut. To 
those who pick sprouts without following any 
plan, that suggested may appear at the out- 
set somewhat fastidious, but I can assure 
readers that there ** is more in it than meets 
the eye,’ and I write from long experience 
of this most popular winter vegetable. I am 
more than ever convinced that there is much 
to-be gained in- giving plants from the first 
plenty of room, and that cropping with a 
method certainly prolongs the season, as the 
younger sprouts have a better chance of 
developing.—MIDLANDER. 


Vegetable growing for exhibition.—Much 
attention has been given to the growing of 
vegetables during the last five years with a 
view to exhibition, and allotment holders 


“have been as keen; as most people in attempt- 


ing to grow for this purpose. If I may offer a 
word of advice to those who have to do with 
the compilation ef schedules it would be to 
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issued sufliciently early to enable members to 
procure seed in good time, and to allow time 
for them to formulate their plans. Members 
of food-growing societies are usually made 
up of (1) those who shrink from attempting 
anything at all in the way of showing for 
competition; and (2) those who attempt more 
than they can manage satisfactorily. EQIs 
always best to grow a few vegetables of first- 
class excellence rather than grow a number 
that from lack of time and attention do not 
reach more than the average quality.—LeEa- 
HURST. 

Drumhead Kale.—It is surprising that 
people who have only gardens of moderate 
size do not make more use of Drumhead 
Kale, which is never in better condition than 
hetween now and the end of December. 
Plants take up compuratively little room, 
most of the leayes are edible, and altogether 
it is a vegetable which makes a very accept- 
able dish. Being dwarf, this Kale is not sub- 
ject to the influence of rough winds, as are 
some, and so Compact is it that the plants 
may be put im fairly close together.—- 
MIDLANDER. 
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Royal Horticultural Society. 
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OWING ‘to the severity of the weather and the 
consequent cancelling biy leading exhibitors 
of a considerable number of entries, the last 
fortnightly meeting of the year was probably 
also the least: representative. This notwith- 
standing, it was not without interest ; some 
exhibits, indeed, as, for example, the remark- 
able series of Orchids, being in the nature of 
a revelation. “A collection of fruit. (Apples 
and Pears) was also much admired, Carna- 
tions and Chrysanthemums adding their 
quota of interest. The novellies receiving 
awards on this occasion were also important. 

‘articulans of the more important exhibits 
are appended, 

ORCHIDS. 

The fine bank of Orchids sent by Baron 
Bruno Schroeder, The Del, Englefield Green 
(gardener, Mr. J. BE. Shill), was unmistak- 
ably the outstanding feature of the meeting, 
deservedly gaining the high award of a Silver 
Lindley Medial, It consisted entirely of 
vavieties of Lrelio-Caittleya Schrodere, which 
have been evolyed by the intercrossing of 
L.-C. Bella alba and C. Maggie Raphael alba, 
the colour range and excellence embraced 
being of an unusually high standard. Of 
equal importance is the fact thait all had 
been raised by Mr. Shill. Forty examples of 
the series were shown, each carrying a hand- 
some scape of flowers. On'ty one of the 
series had, so far, been given a distinctive 
rame—viz., L.-C. Schroder gloriosa, a 
variety characterised by a sumptuous. séltf- 
‘coloured wine-crimson Jip and wondrously 
broad, ovate, substantial, somewhat ascend- 
ing petals. This magnificent variety was 
arranged amidships, and consiituted a centre. 
of attraction. Others of the series had 
plumosely-inclined ruby - crimson - coloured 
lips, feathered brown on a golden or orange 
ground. Others, again, having a rich orange, 
well-defined base to the dip, were in marked 
contrast to the ruby-crimgon of the frontal 
fart. None of the plants exceedéd seven 
years ‘old, and, apart from intrinsic merit, 
their value as winter-flowering subjects was 
10t a little remarkable. A centre of attrac- 
tion, the group also received no small mea- 
sure of admiration. Messrs. Armstrong and 
srown, Tunbridge Wells, who are among the 
most consistent exhibitors of Orchids at these 
meeitings, were deterred from bringing a co!- 
lection on this occasion by reason of the 
weather, their only exhibit. being a superb 
example of Odontoglossum Magnum (0. 
ardentissimnum x O. Dowis), the Specimen 
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~lves, 
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having a branched raceme, and carrying 
nineteen handsome flowers. These are 
heavily marked reddish-brown, the chequered 
White lip marked with rich yellows in the 
centre., Mr...W. R. Fasey showed Cypripe- 
dium Georgius Rex (C. Alcibiades magnifi- 
cum x ©, Minos Young), his Odontogilos- 
sum ardent-Dora (O. ardentissum x O. Dera) 
gaining an Award of Merit. On a white 
ground, the flowers are freely marked brown, 
the much-chequered lip a notable feature. 
Cypripedium Memoria, F. M. Ogilvie, from 
Mesisrs. Sander and Son, gained an Award 
of Merit, its fine dorsal sepal, copiously 
marked crimson, the petals erimeon in the 
upper half and greenish below, 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Dhe Chrysanthemums shown by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, each gained an Award of 
Meriit. Christmas Wonder is a pure white 
singlie-flowered wert of exceptional freedom, 
and Winter Glow, a decorative of cerise-red 


tone, that is superb under artificial light. 
The flower-heads of the Iatter are pro 
duced on 20-inch-long, stiff stems: those 


of the former, which are of moderate size, in 
graceful sprays. Decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums were also shown by Mr. S. Aish, Ciss- 
burgh Nursery, Dunstable, such as Decem- 


ber Gold, Edith Cavell (bronze), Baldock's 
‘(erimson, single), Golden King, and Lady 
Stanley (pink) being remarked. Not a few 


of the varieties staged were poorly repre- 
sented, some much past ttheir best. The Cir- 
nations from Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay- 
wards Hewth, were bright and. effective 
ecltent, too, for the time of year. 
hew searlet, Wdward <Allwood, 


*: @X- 
The firm’s 


gained ail 
Award of Merit by a wnanimous vote. A fine 


type of flower, and admirably shown, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. We think highly 


of it. The neweomer is to be distributed in 
the coming” year. Of other Carnations 
shown, Wivelstield Beauty, Wivelsfield 


Claret, Wivelsfield) Apricot, Salmon Enehan- 
tress, Triumph, and White Enchantress 
(which at this season we have rarely seen 
better) were ethe pick. AH were effectively 
siaged. Carnations from Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Go., Hnfield, were alsin good, the collec 
tion ineluding the new White Pearl, Mrs. 
Lady Inverforth (excellent pinks), 
Sheila Greer (a nice Faney), and the bril- 
liant scarlet self, Lord Lambourne, which 
should become popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A considerable group of the new winter- 
flowering Forget-me-not, Bluebird. which 
gained an Award of Merit at the last meet- 
ing, was shown by Mr. C. Hnglemann, Saf- 
fron Walden. It promises to be a most valu- 
able addition to winter-flowerimg subjects. 
Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Multen, contributed 
maniy vases of blooms of the new Violet, Mrs. 
David Lloyd George, with Marie Louise, 
Comte de Brazza, and others. Misses Hop- 
kins contrbuted a small collection of hardy 
plants, 

FRUIL AND VEGETABLES. 

A collection of forty or so dishes of Aypiles 
and Pears from Sir Montague Turner, Bed- 
fords, Unvering, Romford (gnrdener, Mr. 
A. J. Barrett), was the only exhibit of im- 
portance before this Committee, the fruits 
generally in good condition. Of Apiples{ 
Charles Ross, American. Mother, Bramley’s 
Seediling, Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Annie Blizabeth, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Rival, 
Allington Pippin, Bismarck, and Blenheim 


Orange “were the best,- Pears being repre- 
sented by dishes of Emilie d’Heyst, Ber- 
gamoft, d’Esperen, Beurré Diel(very beauti- 


ful and refined looking), Glou Morceau, Mme. 
Baltet, and Beurré Alexandre TLueas, all in 
excellent condition, Silver-gilt Banksian 
Medal. 
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BEES, 
Profit in Bee-keeping. 
I WAVE always striven to impress upon 


people, both in conversation and in writing, 
the fact that bee-keeping deserves to be taken 
up, hot only because of the profit that may 
accrue from it, directly by the production of 
honey for home consumption or for sale, and 
indirectly by the proved advantage to garden 
and orchard fruits, but also because of the 
profit to one’s mind from observation and 
practical management of the bees. The intel- 
lectual profit, as well as pleasure, is cousider- 
able and full of recompense. 

It is*to me, therefore, gratifying to come 
across a Member of what may be called the 
“craft guild of beekeeping’? who is an out- 
standing instance of making plenteous protit 
out of his hives, as well as of giving ‘visible 
proof of the literary result of some ‘out- 
side ’ study in the course of his occupation. 

At, a horticul(ural show I visited during 
the summer xa honey trophy speeially 
attracted me. Usually these trophies are— 
well, very ordinary, and of quite a stereo- 
typed style and structure. They show 
various types of honey—light, medium, dark, 
and gvanulated—in jars of various sizes, 
tiered up on different stages or platforms of 
transparent or mirrors, in pyramid 
form, the jars being interspersed -with sec- 
tions of 


glass 


honey, nicely lace-edged, ete., ete. 
This is the be-all and: the end-all of sueh 
trophies up fo a stipulated net weight of 


honey. The particular trophy under review 
Was a novelty, and was distinctly attractive 
and unique. I believe it violated the schedule 
rules of some shows where it was exhibited, 
but that only emphasised both the interesting 
nature of the display as well as the unenter- 
prising character of the shows which rejected 
the entry. The tiering and the various types 
of honey were all there: the plate-glass 
shelves, too ; but dotted ahout were busts of 
Shakespeare, of the poet’s birthplace, and of 
Ann Hathaway’s. cottage, neatly moulded in 
pure beeswax, Plaques of these in beeswax, 
too, Were displayed, and: the whole trophy 
Wis generally set off by framed cards of 
printed quotations here and there relating to 
the bee culled from the immortal works of 
England’s greatest poet. I was much drawn 
to the exhibit, and in a future article I intend 
to reprint the quotations above referred to, 
in which I'am sure my readers will be more 
than. interested. These extracts provide a 
complete summary of what ‘the divine 
William ” wrote about the bee, and show the 
bard’s intimacy with its habits and charac- 
teristics at the time he penned the lines. 
That my friend, Mr. Bertram P. Abell, of 
Stallington Apiary, Blythe Bridge, Stafford- 
shire, is an expert bee-keeper is proved by 
the following list of successes guined during 
the year 1920 ;:-—Special prizes: Silver cup 
(and two other silver rewards), gold medal, 
silver medal, bronze medal, twenty-seven first 
prizes, thirty-three second prizes, twenty-four 
third prizes, and five reserve prizes. In 
addition to winning the first prize in the class 
open to all England at Altrinelam.— the 
largest. one-day show in the country—and 
second prize at the Royal Horticultural Show 
at Cardiff, Mr. Abell gained the highest num- 
ber of points at many other shows, in- 
cluding that of Cheshire County. This 
appears to be a remarkable table of vietories 
for an amateur, and I am the more pleased. 
to give it because Mr. Abell, in the way: I 
have mentioned, has departed from the dull, 
drab routine of honey trophies with such con- 
spicuous success. He has indeed shown how 
to make a honey exhibit a literary achieye- 
ment, even thaugh it be, as some may say, of 
only modest proportions. ewhbsndae 











BOOKS. 


For Bird Lovers.* 


No garden or pleasure ground but what is 
brightened and made additionally interesting 
by the presence of birds, and no garden 
lover, but Who is also a lover, in greater or 
less degree, of feathered folk. Without their 
soaring or alighting forms the natural picture 
is ineomplete. Some owners there are, we 
know, who regard their ground as sanctuaries 
for birds, where it may be said, without pro- 
fanity; “‘ they shall not -hurt nor destroy:”’ 
The fact is oOf immense- importance, as 
proving the vast advance in humanity that 
has of late years been -made,. and also the 
very lively Interest that has-been excited in 
bird life. to the large company of garden 
and bird4overs this attractive addition to the 
‘ Woodland-iand Wayside Series’? of handy 
poeket guides ought to make a timely appeal. 
No pains have been spared.to make the work, 
the companion volume of which- was pub- 
lished’ last spring, fully authoritative and 
worthy. of the subject, for Mr. T. A. Coward’s 
name is suflicient:to guarantee the status of 
the publication in the eyes of all. ornitho- 
logists. His descriptive text is reinforced by 
no fewer than 218 coloured illustrations by 
Archibald Thorburn, and others reproduced 
from Lord Lilford’s work, ‘** Coloured Figures 
of the Birds of the British Islands,’ and 
sixty-nine photographic illustrations by Miss 
EE. L. Turner, R. Kearton,. Canon Bower, T. 
Taylor, and other well-known bird photo- 
graphers. Mr. Coward-should consider him- 
selfia fortunate author in being so well sup- 
ported by artists and printers. It is no easy 
nfatter to make a ‘*‘ real’ picture, as distinet 
from.a coloured diagram, that shall find 
appropriate -place in a serious book of 
ornithology. The artist wants to reproduce 
the true-impression of the bird in its sur- 
roundings, the naturalist. stickles for pre- 
cision and correct proportions, and the 
teacher is chiefly anxious that the marks of 
identification shall be duly. emphasised, even 
at the risk of a little exaggeration. These 
various ends are constantly “apt to collide. 
Kyery one into whose hands a copy of this 
work falls will acknowledge the beauty of 
these drawings of bird life, but those will 
admire them most who are best acquainted 
with the subject and with the problems which 
the artist has to encounter. “The ornitho- 
logical draughtsmanship of Archibald Thor- 
burn (says Mr..Coward) speaks for itself.’’ 
In explaining the plan the author says his 
object has been to give more Space to the life 
history-and appearance in the field of the 
species described than to distribution or 
detail of plumage. ‘* Nevertheless, the 
museum collection has not been neglected, 
and all “deseriptions have been checked.’ 
The notes to each species are most pleasantly 
written, and give forth the true savour of the 
field naturalist, 

This series comprises the families Anatidze 
to Tetraonidie, and thus takes in the waders 
and swimmers, the doves, and the game 
birds. The large majority of the varieties 
figured are not exactly frequenters of our 
flower gardens and orchards, but we do get 
some of them, such as geese, ducks, cranes, 
and gallinules, in our parks and ornamental 
waters. Othels are rare stragglers and lost 
wanderers whose accidental occurrence on 
our shores entitles them to a place as birds 
which have occurred in Britain rather than 
as British birds. The Solitary Sandpiper 
(Tringa solitaria) has occurred about half-a- 





* “The Birds of the Briti-h Isles and their Eggs.” Series Il. 
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dozen times*in* England and Scotland, and 
has been seen in Kent by the Duchess of Bed- 
ford. Though so rare it is entitled to a place 
in the list, which is more than we should care 
to say in the case of the Flamingo-~(Pheni- 
copterus antiquorum), although Mr. Coward 
includes it. He confesses his doubt as to 
whether it is really admissible, pointing out 
that the claim ‘‘is founded upon a few 
records of apparently wild birds: killed or 
seen in England.’ Six years agoa paragraph 
appeared in the daily Press recording the 
capture of a wild Flamingo, and making the 
most of the event as being of *the -greatest 
natural history importance. A few days later 
an advertisement appeared notifying the 
escape of a captive Flamingo. The writer of 
this notice connected the two events, and thus 
was destroyed-another piece of rara avis fic- 
tion. A more distressing explanation is given 
in connection with the occurrénce of- the 
charming Glossy Ibis (Plegadis falcinellus), 
a not uncommon visitor on passage in 
autumn, and just reported again from the 
Tand’s Ends It is, in the author’s words, 
“the disgustingly long list of birds shot in 
England.’”’ Some factor other than persecu- 
tion is believed to be responsible for the 
decrease inthe tall and graceful Crane 
(Megalornis grus), yet it is a long lost British 
bird, and so many birds are kept in private 
parks that ‘all recent occurrences age sus- 
picious.”’ These references are made to show 
the extreme care which has been taken, and 
the cautious language employed, jin com- 
piling the guide, which, taking it all in-all, 
must prove a delightful possession, appealing 
as strongly to the unskilled worshipper. of 
Nature as to-the practised follower and the 
scientific ornithologist. 


Bess We 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 








Hedychium ,coronarium ~(H.:° W.).—This 
does best when planted out, And: to ensure 
flowering when grown in pots the plants must 
be divided from time to time before they get 
foo much crowded, otherwise~ they do not 
make growth strong enough for flowering. 
They may be potted or planted. out in rich 
loam, with leaf-mould and manure added, 
and when growing freely-the plants must 
have abundance of- walter.» Keep your pilant 
cool and dry during the. winter. When given 
a rest during the winter this plant—flowers 
better than when kept in heat throughout the 
year. 

Pruning Clematises (J. B.).—The -varie- 
ities Fairy Queen and purpurea elegans be- 
long to the lanuginosa section, and should be 
pruned in February or March, removing the 
weak, straggihing, or overcrowded growths. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley belongs to the patens 
section, and should be treated in the. same 
Way as the lanuginosa forms. ©. Viticella 
kermesina flowers on the young or summer 
shoots. The summer growth in the case of 
this section should be cut-back each seasou 
as soon as the frosts hhave disfigured the 
plants—say, in November—to within 6 inches 
of the soil, afterwards mulching the surface 
with some good manure. 

FRUIT. 

Crapes miidewed (D. W.).—We have sel- 
dom seen Grapes so badly attacked by 
mildew, plainly showing that the cultivation 
is at fault. We should advise vou to at once 
eut off all the bunches ‘and burn them. 
In the winter all the inside woodwork 
should be “thoroughly cleaned and _ re- 
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painted, and if there is a back wall have 
this lime-washed. Then dissolve 3} oz. of 
sulphide of potassium in ‘a quart of water, 
mix it with clay and sulphur to a thin paste, 
and brush this into the bark and every crevice 
about the spurs on the Vine-rods, applying 
this dressing immediately -you see any fur- 
ther signs of mildew. 

Mussel-scale (\V. Wilson).—Your trees have “ 
been attacked by the common mussel-seale, 
You cannot do better than scrub the affected 
Jarts with a stiffish brush dipped in a solu- 
tion of paraffin emuision or some of the in- 
secticides that are sold containing paraffin 
and soft soap. The scale lays its eggs be- 
neath itself, and then shrivels up and dies, 
the outer covering of the insect remaining 
and forming a shelter for the eggs and young 
seale: In applying the insecticide it is most 
important to remove the seale, so that the 
former may reach the eggs or young insects. 
You may do this at any time now. Another 
good way is to spray the plants with the 
caustic alkali solution, which must be dione 
while the trees are at rest, and before the 
buds show any signs of opening. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





C. S. M.—Inpossible to say with certainty, 
but if looks like the incipient stages of ean- 
ker. Have you any American blight on the 
tree? 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruit.—J/. B.—Apples: 1, 
Minchall Crab ; 2, Pitmaston Nonpareil; 3, 
Newton Wonder ; 4, Lemon Pippin. ‘ 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





SUTTON AND Sons, Reading.—Amdteurs’ 
Guide in Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue “for 1921. 

T. Smiru, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
Hardy Alpine Plants; Hardy ~ Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Messrs. LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle.— 
Planters’ Guide, 1921. 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS, 
MEETING ON DEC. 14, 1920. 


ORCHID COMMITTHEH. 


First Class Certificate. 
TLze"io-Oattleyy Schroder gloriosa, from Baron Bruno- 
Schroder, Egham (Gr., Mr. Schill). 
Awards of Merit. 


Cypripedium Memoria F. M. Ogilvie from Messrs Sander 
and Son, St. Albans; Odontoglossum Ardent Dora, from Mr. 


W. R. Facey. 
Medal. 


GOLD AND SILVER LINDLEY.—Baron Bruno Schroder, for 
group of Lalio Cattleya Schroderze. 


FLORAL COMMITTEHR. s 


Awards of Merit. 

Carnation Edward Allwood, from Allwood Bros., Haywarda 
Heath; Chrysanthemum Christmas Wonéer, from Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Hither Greer, Lewisham ; Chrysan- 
themum Winter Glow, from Mr. H. J. Jores. 


Medals. 


SILVER BANKSTAN —Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
for Carnations; Messrs Allwood Bros., for Carnat’ons. 

BRONZE FLORA.—Mr. Aish, Oissburgh Nurery, Dun- 
stable, for Chrysanthemums. i < 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Wimborre, 


for Violets. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Medal. 


SILveR GILT BANKSIAN.—Sir Montagu CO. Turner, Bedforder, 
Havering, Essex, for collection of fruit. 


The first number of The Transport World, 
the new weekly journal to be published by 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., will appear on January 
5th, 1921. 
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The New Motor Freight Exchange. 


-As already announced in these columns, 
““The Transport World,’’ the new weekly 
to be published by Benn Brothers, Limited, 
Ou January Sth, will embody a novel jour- 
nalistic feature, to be known as’ the Motor 
Freight Exchange. We have also indicated 
that special facilities would be given to our 
readers for the use of this new aid to busi- 
ness, and we are now ina position to give 
more exact details of these faciililties. The 
Motor Freight Hxchange will be divided into 
two main parts, the one giving information 
-as to freight awaiting transport, and the 
other announcing transport facilities avail- 
-able for freight. A manufacturer having 
goods to send from, say, Nottingham to Brad- 
ford will announce that fact in the previous 
week’s “ Transport World,’’ in order that 
motor owners, whose lorries may be on that 
road on the date stated, may place them- 
Selves at the service of the manufacturer. 
Conversely, a motor transport contractor, or 
a ‘private lorry owner, who is sending a load 
from Liverpool to Carlisle, and is faced with 
the prospect of an empty journey from Car- 
lisle to Liverpool, will give particulars of the 
facilities which he can offer to a Carlisle mer- 
‘chant, in order that he may find a load for 
his return empty journey. All this informa- 
tion will be given in the most suecinet and 
briefest form. A single line will in most 
‘cases suffice to name the starting point and 
the destinaition, the amount of freight or the 
‘capacity of the lorny, the date of the pro- 
jected journey, and the name, telegraphie ad- 
dress, and telephone number of the adver- 
tiser. By the publication of large masses of 
information of this description a new pros- 
pect opens up both to lorry owners and to 
freight users. The publisher of ‘The 
‘Transport World’ has prepared slip forms 
for the convenience of advertisers under both 
these heads, and a supply of these will be 
gladly forwarded to a ny who may desire to 
avail themselves of the facilities offered. 


This brings us to the Special facilities 
which we have mentioned as available to 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. For the 
month of January only, Benn Brothers, 
Limited, are prepared to publish in ‘“ The 
Transport World ” information under either 
of the above heads, free of charge, so that 
every opportunity may he given to our 
readers of availing themselves of the new 
Service, and testing for themselves its capa- 
bilities and usefulness. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this offer, readers should write 
to the Publisher, ‘“‘ The Tra nsport World,’ 
8, Bouverie Street, B.C. 4, Stating that they 
are isubseribers to our journal, and asking 
for a supply of the necessa ry free forms. The 
first issue of ‘“‘ The Transport World ”’ and 
Moitor Freight Exchange will be published 
on January 5th, and free advertisements ask- 
ing for freight facilities or motor loads 
Should have reference to the week beginning 
January 7th. 





BENN BROTHERS’ JOURNALS. 





Some Features of the Current Issues. 


Aeronautics.—* The State of Aerial Trans- 
port ’’ ; ‘* Airship Mooring,’ by Flight Lieu- 
tenant FF. Tj. ©. Butcher ; and ‘“‘ The Hewitt- 
Crocker Helicopter.” 


The Oabinet Maker.—(Special Christmas 
Number).—‘* A Tale of the Antique Trade ”’ : 
Concerning the Nature of Material; and 


* Practical Upholstering : The Renovation of 
Old Work.” 


The Hlectrician.—* On K.S. Magnet Steel,” 


“* Recent Develop- 
J. Paley 


by K. Honda and S. Saito ; 


ments of High-Current Ares,” by 
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Yorke ; and Messrs. Nalder Brothers and 
Thompson’s Works. 

Farm and Home.—Report of Smithfield 
Show (illustrated) ; ‘‘ Farmers and the Agri- 
culture Bill’; ana “ Modern Cattle Feed- 
ing.’ 

The Fruit Grower.—‘« Lessons of the Com- 
mercial Shows’: «“ Insurance Against the 
Submarine”; anq « Trade Exhibits at 
Smithfield Show.’’ 





Hardware Trade Journal.—*< Profit-Shar- 
ing for Ironmongers’; ‘“ Hints on Drill- 
ing ’’?; and ‘‘ Hardware in the Making (II.’’). 

The Gas World.—A Study in Gas Statis- 
ties ; Annual Meetings of the National Gags 
Council and of the Federation of Gas Hm- 
ployers ; and Summaries of Gas Bills to be 
promoted next year. 

The Transport W orld.—F¥irst issue, Jan- 
uary 5th, 1921. 









SOLED HERE 


THE “VICTOR” 
POULTRY HOUSE. 


Carriage Paid England and 
| Wales. The Poultry House 

withareputation; constructed 
| of tongued and grooved match- 
| ing on strong framing, fitted 








Bark taken off, stained and 
varnished, bolted at top as 
illustrated, tarred at bottom, 


4ft across path, 12in deep 20/- 


with an ‘‘up-and down” ven- 
| tilating shutter (as shewn)over 

best galvanised wire netting, 
| attendant’s door, lock and 








Write for free Illustrated List. 








Any of the above sizes treated 


Telephone: Sydenham 1268 | with stoprot outside 5% extra. 


CONSTRUCTION 


AND 


ALTERATIONS, 


Rock, Formal, or;Water 

Gardens, Paved Path. 

and Terraces, Drives, 

Tennis Courts, etc., 

constructed in any part 
of the country. 


Estimates and Informa- 
tion promptly and 
Sreely from— 


HODSONS, LTD., 
58, Castle Gate, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


and 


52, BEDFORD Row, 
Lonpon, W.O. 1. 


ee 
“Roly, poly, Pudding & Pie.” 


Here's a fine recipe for Roly-Poly made 
with “ATORA.” Cut it out now andgive 
the family a dinner-time treat. 


ROLY-POLY PUDDING. 
6 oz. Flour. 3 0z, Shredded ATORA: 
Flat teaspoonful of Baking Pewder. Pinch of Salt. 


Mix the flour,baking powder, salt and suet with 
cold water to a stiff paste. Roll out thin, and 
spread over with jam, marmalade, or golden syrup. 
Roll over, pinch top and bottom edges together. 
Dip pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, and 
wrap round pudding, tie ends withstring. Steam 
for 2 hours. 


TORA 
Refined Beef Suet 


is sold by all Grocers. Shredded for Puddings 
& Pastry. In Blocks for Frying & Cooking. 
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SPECIAL OFFER!!! STOCK !!! 
Several of the following to clear. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. _ Bass Brooms 


Carden Frames. Unglazed Lights. (100 dozen), 
llight4x 3 £210 0 4x3 11/6 each, 3/3 each. 


» 6x4 315 0 6x4 166 ,, 36/- per dozen, 
2 4 6x4 415 6 Write now for complete specification, 
Qe x. OuLOe oo 6 Carriage Paid orders over £5. 


ww. EE. COoPrER & SOmn 
(No connection with any other firm), 
Malham Works, Malham Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


Se see 
BOOKS ON GARDENING, Botany, Natural 


History, Travel. Lists free.—F, G. LAWSON, 20, The 
Crescent, Truro, 





| key, perches, and sliding exit | 


SiGe), » loin ,, 24/6 | forfowls. Made in complete 
4ft Gin » din ,, $30/- | sections at following prices :— 
oft » » Igin , 37/6 | Price. Fi'rs ex, | 
: LEW.) H. £0 a0 ds. $ g.rd, 
SRI : 3ft6in 46 3 30110 
Quotations for Rustic Work | 5ft 

and Portable Buildings of all  6ft 4ft aft 3 96 1 4.0 
kinds on application, | 7ft 5ft = 4ft 510 0 116 6 

Stt 5ft 5ft7 50280 












| Special Offer of 
PORTABLE MOTOR HOUSES 
| Bestvalueobtainable, Made 
in complete sections with 
double doors, from size 8ft.x6t. 
Constructed with best quality 
4 





| GROWING HOUSE, 


This is a cheap form of 
Growing House, They are 
well made in sections, good 
tongued and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice staging on 
each side of doorway, good 
lock and key for door and 
necessary ironwork for ventil- 
ators, with glass for glazing. 
The woodwork is painted one 





tongued and grooved match- 
boards on 2in. framing. Roof 

: covered with felt over tongued 
good coat, plainiy marked for and grooved boaras. Doors 
re-erection. Delivered within | hung on strong hinges, fitted 
four miles or put on rail at the with lock and key and Tower 
following prices :— 








| bolts, pm el with 
E. 2. Wi EL, £ gs. d. | 2loz. glass. rices carriage 
7ft 5ft 5ft .... 1410 9 | paid England and Wales (com- 
9ft 6ft 7ft .... 1710 Q | Plete eae rte 
| 12ft sft sft .... 23 0 0 L. W. aaven: ridge: Price. 
| 16fc %t Oft .... 85 O O| ft. Ft. Ft. in. ft.in. £ 8. d. 
20ft 10ff — .... 41 0 O| Ree : : ace eC 
oft 10ft 9ft .... pong. 
| 25f 10fe 9Ft OBO Oy 8 gk ait ocd eee 
| Prices for fixing and com. | 9 7 56 8 01311 0 
pleting according to distance, ! 1( § 5 9 8 4 1512 6 


A. TURRELL & SONS, Forest Hill, S.E.23. And at Wimbledon. Estab. 75 years. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


of every description. 
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LIST FREE, 


S.W. APPLIANCE CO., pi? Sts, 
















WHEELBARROWS. 


Best Quality, Full Size Garden 
and Stable Wheelbarrows with 
broad iron wheels, ash frame, 
elmboards, well stayed, £3 2s. 


BUSTON & HAMBLIN, 


Dursley, Glos. 





WHY BUY WRITING PADS? 
RULED LOOSE SHEETS Cost LESS, 
Sheets fine ruled bank paper, size 
480 8x 10; 1201/6, 2402/6. Burp Ex 4/6 
VELOPES, 53 x 34: 250 2/9, 500 4 9, 
1,000 7/6. 
Postage U.K. 6d. extra any quantity. 

Samples of our papers and envelopes Post Free. 
BOLTON & CO., 49, Towel St., Kine’s Lynn 
TE EE SE PE 5 ar ary rans 
re 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
——————— SSD 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper, 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse, carefully examined ag te 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchanta, 
$1, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
85 Vears’ Advertiser inGaRDBNING ILLU@TRATED. 


‘ y ; 
(FREENHOUSE GLASS. — What offers. for 
first class quality glass plates? State size required and 
quantity to “O” Box 522, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 8, 
Bouverie Street, E.O, 4, 











SILVER MEDAL. 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


in 5 sizes for Greenhouses 
"12 .to. 50 feet ione. 
““ 


is made 








Has an established reputation for keeping an even 
temperature and burning 12 to 20 hours without 
vttention. Complete Apparatus from stock. 
List 62 post free. 
CHAS. P. KINRELL & CO. L™. 


Southwark Street, Rondon, $.£.1. 


ATED LIST. 





POST 
FREE. 


ILLUS STR 


Best Material,- Workmanship, and 


Prompt Pispatch. 
GREENHOUSES. 
Forcing Houses, Conservatories, 


Vineries, Cucumber Frames, Heating 
Apparatus,’ etc., etc. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Incubators, Foster Mothers, Rearers, 





Houses, Runs, Hurdles, Coops, Nest 


Boxes, Troughs, Kennels, Barrows, 


etc., ete. 





WOOD, IRON, & ASBESTOS 
BUILDINGS. 







fri 


Ye 
EES | Sie ee a Workshops, 





} Dwellings, Bungalows, Stables, 


Motor Car Houses, Pavilions, 
Offices, Stoves, 
etc., etc. 


RUSTIC WORK 


Of every Description, 


Houses, Arches, Bridges, Pergolas, 
Seats, efc., ete. 


Ga. CW. FILE y.,. 


Herne Hill, London, S.E. 
Props.—The Portable Bungalow. Go., Ltd. 








ay Re ar 
LAR P K iGES. 
The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our specia! process, is cleaner to hafdle, and gives 
batter results, and ready: for immediste uss. Highly 
mmended by al! Hortic cultural Societies, as specially 
ted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
gands mer Orops 
t of P.O. 56 Ib., 4 3 lewt., 65.3 2.owt., 
; 4cwt:, 208. ; Bewt., 278. 6d. ; t Wowt., 45s. ; 1 ton, 80s, 
JAR xT AGE PAID 60 miles by "yall. Gver that add 62. 
per owt. for every 50 miles or part. 


L A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 












MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 
_EEOTE EE LIS OF I DCE LE ELE EEE LI ET CE OEE ID, S 
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MPpADAI Aue & 60., L [0. 


‘I 4 
> THORNBO pi OUCH 
jf Successors to 
PEARCE & COMPANY 
(Late HOLLOWAY ORI N.). 
o 4 =f? \ y 2 
CONSERVATORIES & 
GRi =ENH Seg: 4 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 


Sontra tore to 1.6.0 & tf LondenBore’ Sounsile. 
35 Years’ Record. Good Work. Oatalogue Post Free. 


7 TORT ENT AM N. 7, ’Phone: T 2366, 
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EO'Ts, 
WOOD AND CORRUGATED IRON, 


all sizes, lying all parts of the 
country. 


Details and Prices on application. 


SAVE BOOT ——— ; 
LEATHER. {Boor | i. 


Nett Cash with 
Order, 
POST PAID. 
Any address U.K 
1 at 1/9, 2 at 2/9; 
5at 6/-, Sat 9/3, 
12 at 13/6. 
Wholesale Carriage Paid. 1 gross at 1/04 each, 
3-gross at 1/- each. These goods may be 
purchased on our usual approval terms. 








QREENHOUSE 
BARS. 
Carriage paid 
anywhere U.K, 


This full size 26/1 OG ft. 
or £9 10s. Od. 1,000ft. 
£92-10s, Od. 10,000ft. 


Bars about |#in. wide 
instead of Jin. 40% 
less. Ditto Zin. wide 
instead -of 3in. 85% 


Second-hand Timber, 
Roofing, Iron, Felts. 


HUTS any size, 





DESIGN Ne. 4 


DeceMBER 25, 1920 


JENNINGS 
LTD., 






bez . i 
















DO ORS, if you cael design 
WINDOWS i or 2, or we will work 
antith ‘ 

& I OINE RY Siaats casandsets 

MANU- no extra charge. 
FACTURERS, 

PLYWOOD GREENHOUSE 
MERCHANTS, STAGING. 

887, Laths same size, 

planed all round 

Pennywell, square, same price as 


bars. 


BRISTOL. 


State if {t makes any 
difference shallow re- 
bates as sketch for 
bed putty only, or 
deeper rebates. 





BARGAIN LINE. 


Giazed Sashes, 
Doors and 
Government Wheels. DESIGN No. 2 





Go-ahead People 


may differ in many ways but they 
are all pretty well alike in one 
respect. They generally have good 
digestions. Success is mainly a 
matter of energy, and energy is 
supported by food well-digested. 
The individual who has trouble with 
stomach or liver or who is often 
suffering from constipation _ is 
bound to weaken in those forceful 
qualities which make for success. 
If you have intelligence, some 
amount of ambition, and will 


Take 


care to keep your digestive organs 

in good order by an occasional dose 

of Beecham’s Pills you will soon be 
among the go-ahead people. 


Beecham s 


Pi 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d, 


HOHOCTOLCRGHORORGLOR 
HOLOROROHOLOUCHESCRORSHO 


OUCHON CROHOROH CHONOROVONOROHOHORCEOHOZORS 
BORSRORCHORSC FONOHRORSCVOHOCHOHOEROESHOSORO 





LATEST 


BOILERS. 
THE VICTOR 


THE PARK 


Lists of Pipes ana 
Fittings Free. 


T. W, ROBIRSOY, 


Lta., 


DENNIS TRON 
WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


@ KILLS 
2 INSECTS iN THE SOIL 


OF all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Ce Lre_79,QUEEN VicTORIA St LONOON 
























IBENTLEY’S 
Concentrated Alkali 


1 A highly effective and most popular Winter 
Wash for fruit and forest trees of every kind. 


In tins sufficient to make 22 gallons of Wash. 


1 to 5 tins 3/7 each; 8 tins 3/5 each ;: 12 tins 
3/3 each; 20 tins 3/1 each; 40 tins 2/11 each. 


Carriage paid on 7/6 orders and upwards. 


Weed Destroyers, : : : 
Daisy Killer (Lawn Sand), 


Insecticides, Fungicides, 
Fumigants, Fertilisers. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


| JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 


CHEMICAL WORKS, 


BARROW -ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


WINTER WASH. ..,EUaEKn 


CAUSTIC ALKALI, 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE WASH SOR-FRUIT TREES &c, 
IN 6 TINS FOR 10 TO 1G GALLS OF WASH. 
WORM KILLER, LAWN SAND & GARDEN-SUNODRIES,; 













THEY ARE THE BEST AND GHEAPSST. 
ALL HAND MADE. 


ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB. BOWLS. 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotation, or write for 
Price List--FREE. 
SiCHARD SANKEY & SON, Lid. 
Roval Potterles, Bulwell, Nottingham, 








GENTS AND TRAVELLERS WANTED 


to Solicit Subseriptions and Orders for Benn Brothers’ 
Publications and Scientific and. Technical Books. Liberal 
Commission and bonus. BExcellentopportunity for smart men 
to make useful additions to theirincome. Write for particulars 
to Cire ie, Manager, BENN BROTHERS, LTD., 5, Bouveris 
Street, E.0.4 


Mention ss Gardening Illustrated.” 








Published by BENN BRoree Rs, LvD., at their Offices, 8, Bouverie 
Street, London, JD. 4 ‘Telephone: City 9852), and Printed 
by THe CHANCWRY LANE PRINTING WoRkKS, LrD.— 
December 25, 1920. : 
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FLOWERS. 


THE COMMON MISTLETOE. 


GARDEN. DESIGN. 
GARDEN Foobp. 
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FRUIT. VEGETABLES 
ROOM FLOWERS. 


BEES. BIRDS. 








VOL. XLII.—No. 2181. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1920. 





WOPENOR. 





“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 


The Offices are at 8, Bowverie Street, London, 
EC. 4. H 








ARR’S CASH Crrarance Sate or BULBS, 


Winter and Spring-flowéring, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Irises, Muscari, etc., for pots and outdoors, 
selected bulbs in fine condition at greatly reduced prices. List 
on application —BARR & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, 
W.O. 2. 


OBBIE & CO., Lrp., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 


burgh, will send a copy of their 1921 Catalogue and Guide 
to Gardening free if this paper is mentioned. 


QSHow AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS.— 


Clean, sturdy, healthy, plants, from 3-in. pots. 12 fine 
varieties for 10s. Newer ones 18s. and 17s. per dozen. free per 
Parcels Post, or Carriage Paidin Leatherboard Pots, 2s. 6d. per 
dozen extra, Cash with Order. We have one of the finest collec- 
tions in existence. Oatalogue free.— J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


a ee Se 
({HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Our 


new Catalogue, including splendid novelties for 1921, also 
new Pelargoniums, Dahlias, &c.. is now ready. Post frees on 
application.—J. W. COT. BE & SON, The Nurseries. Peterbor ough, 


ELLS’ CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums 


Now Ready, post free on application.—WELLS & Cco., 
Mersthaw, Surrey. 


TOMLINSON & LEENSLAG, Bulb Growers 


and Importers, Holland, now have their London Depéot. 
Office : 3, St. Thomas-street, S.E. 1. 
Warehouse ; 120, Weston-street, S.E. 1. 
Retail: 23. Boro’ High-street. 8.E. 1. 
See Special Offer Inside. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWER BORDERS. —Send 


for descriptive list of 80 choice distinct kinds of hardy 
Herbaceous Perennials clumps” from 3s. doz. Fruit trees 
and shruhs —F. H. JON#S, Churchfield. Cradley, Malvern. 

















EED! SEED! SEED! SEED!:— Pedigree 
Strains. Most reasonable prices. Government germina- 


tion guaranteed. Scotch Seed Potatoes, Immune varieties, 
Karly. Mid, and Main crops. Shallots. 35s. cwt., carriage paid 
Best Broad White Raffia, Is. lb.; Onion Sets, Is. 6d. 1b.3 
Rhubarb Roots, 3s. 6d..doz.; Garden Plant Food. 30s. cwt., 
carriage paid. Good selection of Gardening Tools, Books, ete. 
44 page Catalogue free. — ELLISON’S, West Bromwich. 
Established 1890. Agents Wanted. 


All ¢ 


Now IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
KBLEWAY'S COLOUR BORDERS. 


Are you content with your Herbaceous Border, or have 
you blank, unnecessary gaps, or colours that clash? If go, 
write to KELWAY’S. They will plan a border of any shape 
or size. There is a special fascination about their colour 
schemes that charms with each successive month—a flaming 
blaze of colour from gold through red and russet to purple ; 
touched here and there with silvery blue and white. 


ee orn SO ANG Whee eee’ t 
K ELWAY & SON, the Royal Horticulturists, 


Langport, Somerset. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS or WEBBS’ VEGE.- 

TABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS.— Awarded Hundreds 
of Gold, etc., Medals, including LARGE GOLD MEDALS in 
1920 at Shrewsbury, National Potato Show, National Sweet Pea 


Show (also Silver Cup for best display), Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Oxford, etc., etc. 


WEBB’ CATALOGUE of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Lawn Seeds, Fertilisers, etc., 
for 1921. Now Ready. Post Free on request. 


EBB & SONS, Lrp., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Stourbridge. 


LAXTON’S FRUIT TREES, — Small Fruits 


and Strawberries. New Catalogue. containing novelties, 

















gratis. Hintson Planting and Pruning, 2d.-_LAXTON BROS., 
Bedford. 
Garden Espaliers 
BARNARDS, Lrp., & Trainers. Par- 
ticulars of our 
NORWICH. Stock on appli- 
cation. 
100 000 ROSE CULTIVATION! 
’ Write for free copy of 
OUR DESORIPTIVE LIST 
containing 
ROSE PRACTICAL HINTS ON Rosz GRowInG. 
It will pay you. 
Over 100,000 strong trees of the finest 
varieties in stock. 
TREES = 





A. J. & OC. ALUEN, 
Rose Speeialists, Norwich. 


RARE HARDY SHRUBS, including Hima- 

layan, Chinese and other Rhododendrons; Alpines (pot 
grown) for winter planting ; Herbaceous and Bulbous Plants.— 
G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 








AWRIE’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. — 


Exquisite shades of colours. Selected seedlings, 10s. to 
303. per dozen. OChoicest named varieties, £3 to £6 per dozen. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Seed from sperially selected 
plants, carefully fertilised, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. per packet.— 
ROBT. LAWRIE. Begonia Specialist, Carnworth, Lanarkshire 
CTE VOT WOFtD, Lanarkshire 


QHALLOTS.—Giant Exhibition Red Shallots, 
14ib. 5s. 3d.; 281b. 10s.; 561b 18s. 6d.; 1121b. 35s. All 

carr. paid. Scotch Seed Potatoes, Broad Beans Peas for early 

planting. Seed Catg. ready.—ELLISON’S, West Bromwich. 


“Rock GARDEN PLANTS; Where and in 


What Soils to Plant them:” a useful guide to garden 


rite » with Oatalogue, 48 pages, post free.— G. R. PHIPPS, 
pine Nursery, Barnham, Rognor. ; 


a lt = 


witp PRIMROSE PLANTS, 100, 2s. 6d. 


Bluebells and Wood Anemones, 2s. 100; 12s. 1,000; free 
for cash.—GEORGE FUT.LER. Robertsbridge. Sussex. 


Ws. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence - road,—South Tottenham, N.15. Conserva- 


tories, Winter Gardena, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
ngs, etc. 


(OUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


No emptying of cesspools. A perfect fertiliser obtained. 
No solids. Noopen filters. Perfectly automatic Everything 
underground. State particulars. Wn. BEATTIE, 8, Lower 
Grosvenor Place. Westminster. 


i ne ee epee Sepa tN ES Oe 
[RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 

Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, and 
Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every description. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel Railing and 
Poultry Fencing. Ask for sepsrate Lists —BOULTON & 
PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 











SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
An unbroken chain of success during 1920, 
’ 23 GOLD MEDALS and 4 Special Awards. 
Premier honours for every exhibit staged at the leading shows. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


WATERERS’ 








RHODODENDRONS, Azaleas, 
Rare Shrubs, Japanese Cherries, Maples, 
and_ Chinese subjects. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, & ORISP, LTD, 
The Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey. 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER 


Seeds. Scotch grown Seed Potatoes. 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS 


in the New and Leading varieties of Del- 
phiniums, Phloxes, Irises, etc. 


FRUIT TREES.—Magnificent 


stock of 250.000 trees; prospective ¢ pur- 
chasers are invited to select personally 
at Twyford Nurseries. 


ROSES, superb stock.—_ JOHN 


WATERER, SONS, and ORISP, LTD., 
Twyford, Berks. 


ING’S AORE FRUIT TREES, famous for 


productiveness and quality. New Illustrated Oatalogue, 
replete with reliable information, now ready, and will be for- 


wardeu free on application—KING’S AORE NURSERIES, 
LTD., Hereford. 


re eee SR ee ee 
KiNe@’s ACRE ROSES.—New alphabetically 
arranged Rose Oatalogue, with special value in Colleo- 


tions, free on request.—KING’S AORE NURSERIES, LTD, 
Hereford. 


ING’S ACRE SHRUBS, TREES, AND 
HEDGING PLANTS.— New Illustrated Catalogue now 


ready, and will be forwarded free on’ application.— KINGS 
AORE NURSERIES, Ltd., Hereford. 


H J. JONES’ CATALOGUE of his Gold Medal 


Collections of Chrysanthemums, Hardy Phlox, and 
Michaelmas Daisies is now ready. This contains much useful 
information, also select List of other interesting and popular 
hardy subjects for the garden. Post free, 2d, stamp.—RYE- 
CROFT NURSERIES, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 


WATERERS’ 
WATERERS’ 


WATERERS’ 


WATERERS’ 











ROW Highest Quality, Best Value. Our Seed 
Guide containing a practical monthly gar- 
3» Gen calendar now ready, post free, sure to 
‘ ? , , 
‘PREMIER please and help you. Liberal terms to Allot- 
ment Assocs. ‘Premier’ Seed Co., Ltd. 
SEEDS. Seed Specialists, 117, London-rd., Brighton. 





PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Healthy 

Guernsey plants, from 21s. ner 24 plants, carriage paid. 
Ask Catalogue—VAN DER SLUYS (late H. Burnett), St. 
Margaret’s Nurseries, Guernsey. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 clumps, 6s., free; 


6 Dryas Octopetala, 4s.; 6 Osmunda Regalis, 4s.— 
O’KELLY, Botanist, Bal)yvaughan, IreJand. 


AKELEY’S Patentep HOP MANURE.— 


The only reliable and complete Substitute for Stable 
Manure. Use double handful to square yard. Prices, including 
bags: 1 bushel. 2s. 3d.;° 4 bushels. 68.; 5 4 bushels, 28s. 9d. 
10 4 bushels, 55s.; 20 4 bushels, 100s. Oarriage forward, for 
cash with order, Recommended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Write for free booklet. Beware of Imitations.— 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ltd., 71 Bankside, London. §8.E.1. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf Mould, Coarse Sand, each 5s, 
per sack; Coconut Fibre, 5s. 6d. per sack. Est. 40 years.— 
W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, London, 8.E, 








McPoucaLy’s WINTER WASH,— 


Unrivalled for cleansing Fruit Trees from moss and 
lichen, also destroys fungoid spores; hibernating insects, and 
effectively checks the terrible ravages of canker. 1-gallon 
drums, to make §0 gallons Wash; 13s. 6d. each; quarts, 4s. 6d. ; 
pints, 28. 9d. 

From Seedsmen, Ironmongers, etc, 
Send fer Special Leaflet. : 
McDOUGALIL BROS.. Lrp., Port Street. Manchester. 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery. Bath. Begonias. Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Oarnations, Oyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


praia 


URBAGE ROSES on Pedigree Stocks; one 

thousand varieties grown List of ‘‘The Hundred Best 
Roses,” post fre.—THEK RURBAGE NURSERIES, near 
Hinckley, Leicestershire. Established 1773. Manager: G. 
Geary, F.R.H.8. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—The best 
new and up-to-date, for exhibition, all sections. Cata- 
logue of 600 varieties, post free.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. : 


COTCH SEED POTATOES. — Forfarshire 


grown. These produce enormous crops when planted in 
England. Send now for our Price J.ist, mentioning this paper 
—THYNE & SON, Union Street. Dundee. 


HE SHELLEY SWEET PBRAS, Antirrhinums, 
and Vegetable Seeds Catalogue now ready. Post free from 
T. H. DIPNAUL, Shelley, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


ROSE MILDEW.—The Council of the Royal 


Horticultural Society bas awarded a “Highly Com- 
mended” to Githurst Con pound for the treatment of Rose 
Mildew. Equally efficacious for destroying Red Spider, Scale, 
Mealy Bug, Thrip, American Blight, Green snd Brown Fly, ete. 
fold in boxes about 1)b., 31b., and 121b. ty dealers in Garden 
Sundries. Sample gratis from—PRICE’S PATENT CANDIE 
CO.. LTD, Rattersea, London. S.W-11. ; 




















CDOUGALL’S ‘* Fumers” and Insecticide 


'*Sheeta” for Greenhouse Fumigation. 
Safe, effective, and economical. 
Sold by all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, etc. 
McDOUGALL BROS.,' Lrp., Port Street, Manchester. 





(GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING, 

**Vitrolite” superior to White Lead Paint, 25c. per gal., 
cans extra. ‘Plastine” supersedes Putty, 44s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Batter- 
sea. Agents throughout the country. 


ILLINOIS LIBRA? 
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j Make Your Garden Beautiful 
with Roses and otherPlants, 


PAPENDRECHT & CO. 
Hillegom, Holland 


offer the following at moderate prices. Carriage 
and packing free on all orders of £2 and 
upwards, if cash is sent with order. 


LOW-BUDDED ROSES, 


Strong Plants. 


American Beauty Prince de Bulgarie Mdme. C. Testout 
Gen. MacArthur Cappo. Hayward U. Brunner 
Jonkeer J. L. Mock George Dickson Fisher Holmes 
Pau! Neyron Red Letter Day Hugh Dickson 
Oapt. Ohristy sunburst Magna Charta 
Gen. Jacqueminot Frau Karl Druschki Whice Killarney 
Killarney Gruss an Teplitz 


25, 8/-; 100, 30/- ; 1,000, £14. 

Climbing Roses in 20 of the best sorts, 
10/- ; 100, 32/-; 1,000, £15. 

Pony Chinese (100 of the best sorts), 
5/-; 100, 18/-; 1,000, £8. 

Lily of the Valley, strong Berlin crowns, 
per 100, 4/-; 1,000, 30/-. 

Gladioli in more than 100 sorts, prices on 
application. Other varieties in stock. State 
requirements. 


5 


“Vy, 


25, 











DON’T MISS MY 
BARGAIN LIST. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 


Everything for the Carden sent Free, 
12 Loveliest Scented ROSES, all named, 13/6, 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY TREES, 
2'-, 4'-, 6 each, 


GLORIOUS COLOURED BULBS, 


Same varieties as planted in the French Cemeteries. 
100 DAFFODILS, 5/-. 100 TULIPS, 4/6. 
100 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3/9. 25 HYACINTHS, 3/6, 
ALL SENT CARRIAGE PAID, 

Rose, Fruit List Free. 








CLARKE’S NURSERIES opr. c.1,, 
HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX, 
a EENESEnnsieneeeeeeensee ee 
———— 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 
Every size and description undertaken. 
GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 
Any make or capacity supplied. 
12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BripGE Roan, S.W. 1. 














{Edwards’ Patent Safety,) ===, 


CYANIDING MACHINE 


Now is the best time to use Cyanide for the destruction of 


MEALY BUG 


on Vines, etc. Also for The only 
WHITE FLY, etc, °?" 
» OTC. remedy. 


Write for particulars— 
F. C. EDWARDS & SONS, Nurserymen, LEEDS. 





CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

THE REV. J. CROMBLEHOLME, St. Mary’s, 
Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington, Oypripedium Specialist, and 
breeder of many F.C.0. and A M. varieties, will send you on 

application his price list of novelties and choice varieties. 
RHODODENDRON SHRUBS on Sale, large 
or small. Quantity cheap. — LAURENOE, 22, Marsh 
Street, Hanley. ce e Wee se ; 
ON’T Buy your Seed Potatoes until you 
_send for our list of Selected Varieties. Carriage paid or 

carriage forward._GUTHRIES, Springfield, Fife, N.B. 


Hes WATER PIPES, 4in., flange joints, 
about 110 ft. with bends, etc. Low price to clear,— 
GAVIN, 608, Wilson Street, London, E.C. ef ages 
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A ———————————— 
Why Spend Pounds 
When Shillings will do ? 


13 you have a cold greenhouse there 
expensive heater which requires coal or coke for fuel. 


your cold house just 
draught ”’ 


is no need to spend pounds on an 
You can heat 


as well with one of these Government “ down- 
stoves at a total outlay of 15/-, and at the same time it will cost you 
nothing for fuel, as they are specially made to consume rubbish only. 


They 


cost the Government. 38/6 each, and were specially made for use in the 


trenches to keep the troops warm. 
Bargain. 


Turn your old paper, old boots, old clothes, twigs, 
old rubbish to account in heating your house 


plants. 
poultry or pig food. 


For a large greenhouse buy an extra 


large stove, 17/6 each. 


This Stove represents 
your first and only out- 2 
lay—it costs 15/- only. 


At 15/- each they are a very BIG 


garden refuse, or any 
and get some early seedlings and 


Equally useful for heating garages and outhouses or for cooking 





A. E. W. PHIPPS, Midland Works No. 11, Harborne, Birmingham. 






















































































When you have installed a LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER, 
fitted with MESSENGER & CO.’S elastic-jointed pipes, 
you know that you possess the most economical and 
effective method of combating damp and frost in your 

Greenhouse. 
Thousands have tried and proved it. 


Why not you? 
Write for Estimate to the Sole Makers— 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltp. 


Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
London Office: 122, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5S. W. 1. 


_—__—_——  ____ 


THE HASSOCKS 
FLOWER BUCKET, 


PATENT No. 114505, 
Sheet zinc with detachable bottom. 
Sun heat and moisture conserved, resulting in quicker 
growth, earlier fruiting, and saving of labour in watering 
of over 50 per cent, Write for details to 


THE HASSOCKS ORCHARDS, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 













ses 
BEAUTIFUL FIBROUS SURREY LOAM, 

Splendid Oak Leafmould, Coarse Bedford Sand, each 2g. 
bushel, 5s. sack ; Compost, 6s. sack; Brown Peat, 3s.; Peat Mould, 
1s. 9d. bus. ; B. Slag, 7s ewt, —The R.H.S., Holly Lodge, Romford, 


(FARDEN ORNAMENTS. —A new Booklet (Y.) 


showing Bird Baths, Sundials, Vases, and Crazy Paving 


aoe free.—_SAN DERS & CO,, Craftsmen, 365, Euston-road,. 


W.1. Unique Weather Vanes a speciality. 





PORTABLE ASBESTOS, IRGN, AND WOODEN 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Superior Quality, 





Tenants’ Fixtures. 


Best Material 
4 throughout only 
=o used, 
m Workmanship, 
Prompt delivery, 
and Best Value 
obtainable 
Guaranteed. 


inspection 
Invited: 


















Illustrated List Post Free, 





Bungalows complete from .. ae £5910 0 
Entertainment Rooms “ ss es 80 0 0 
Oamping Huts ey 2312 6 
Studios . n a we 2312 6 
Garages a hies x 2615 0 
Sports Pavilions at 3715 0 
Army Type Huts a ae Ac 58 0 0 
Open Air Shelters anes ae 13 5 0 
Motor Oycle Houses as =a a 1017 6 
Stable and Ooach House faeebare — 38 0 0 

se Boxes 5 A ile 21 0 0 
Garden Shelters ‘isco aN 7560 
Wooden Buildings os ae in 710 0 
Potting Shedsand Workshops ,,_ .. 12.00 





So. ALBERT & Co., LT D., 
187, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 2. 














AUCTION SALES OF 

BULRS, ROSES, HERBACEOUS AND ROOK PLANTS, 

RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, FRUIT TREES, 
PALMS, CARNATIONS, Etc. 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 


BY 
PROTHEROE & MORRIs, 


At their Central Sale Rooms, 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.O. 2. 
Catalogues on application, 


eens 
YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, 
steps and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Stone Merchants, 
Idle. Bradford. 


AMMON IACAL LIME, Worm Killer, Ferti- 

liser, 841b., 98, 6d.; 421b., 58. 6d. Ground Garden Lime, 
841b., 5s, 6d.; -421b., 3s. 6d. Compound Garden Guano, 1121b., 
208.; 561b., 11s. 6d.; 281b., 7s. 3d.; 141b., 48, 6d.; 7ib., 
2s. 9d. Carriage paid. Cash with order. Booklet post free. 
—wW. ee Liverpool-road, Skelmersdale, Lancs. (Agents 
wanted. ’ 
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* MOTOR FREIGHT EXCHANGE 





TheJournal of th Road Carrying Indisery 


Weekly 4d. Annual Subscription 21s. post free. First Issue January 5, 1921. 


q 





Week by week “TRANSPORT WORLD” will treat 


with matters of vital importance to all producing 
businesses. 3 


“TRANSPORT WORLD’S” Motor Freight Exchange 


solves the Transport problem by furnishing the means 
of cheapening transport, eliminating delays, reducing 
packing charges, lightening labour of multi-handling, -and 
vastly speeding-up delivery. 


Delivery difficulties are no less important than those 
of production and call for urgent attention. Efficiency 
here means better relations with your customers, prompter 
payments, greater output. » 


An announcement of goods coming ready for delivery 
will be seen by the whole of the Motor Carrying 
Industry. Carriers who by handling the load, can 
employ a vehicle which would otherwise run empty, 
will quote you at once. Such an announcement. will 
cost only 1/6 per consignment however large, and 
secure for you the immense advantages of Motor 
Road Transport. 


SEND FOR FULL PROSPECTUS NOW. 





: HOTA AAMT TAN MAMMA MMIII nnn 





BENN BROTHERS, Ltd., Publishers, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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COLLECTIONS OF 


DWARF ROSES 


First-class Free-flowering Varieties. 








COLLECTION A, — Six Roses, 8/63 singly, 1/6 each 


Ulrich Brunner, K, A. Victoria, Frau K. Druschki, 
Mrs. E. Alford, Prince de Bulgarie, Marie Adelaide. 


COLLECTION B. — Six Roses, 9/63 singly, 1/9 each. 
Dai'y Mail, H. Dickson, Ophelia, Jr. H. L. Mock, 
L. C. Breslau, Willowmere. 

COLLECTION C.—Six Roser, 10 6; singly, 1/10 each. 


Pharisaer, Gen. MacArthur, Lt. Chaure, La France, 
British Queen, Joseph Hill. 


COLLECTION D.—Three popular Climbers, 46, 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Tausendschon. 





J. N. EARVEYT, 


Bengeworth, Nurseries, 





[FRUIT TREES 


And ROSES. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


can now be given. 
FPRICE LIsts FREE. 








(Dept ayes 

|W. SEABROOK & SONS, Ltd. 
: Fruit Tree Specialists, 
CGSHELWeSE'OoORD. 














To Daffodil Connoisseurs 
FOUR SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


King Alfred... .. 0,6 per doz., 40/- 100 

Madame de Graaff ... 2/9 per doz.. 18/- 100 

| Glory of Lisse we 2/-sper doz., 15/--100 

Leedsii White Lady ... 2/6 per doz., 18/- 100 

100 each of the four varieties for £4 4s. carriage 

paid, The Bulbs are hand selected, healthy, 
and true to name, 


J. M. CRAWFORD, F.R.HS., 
Highfield, Barassie, AYRSHIRE, 












el inher SENS 3 


SEED POTATOES.| 


Lines. grown, from Scotch seed, in:lu ling Immun32s, 


EROLT THREES. 


Lighton’s Carelass Gooseberry. 





Seabrook’s Black Currants, etc. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Roses, Bulbs, Rock and 
Hardy Plants. Lists free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON, 


17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 
(gmap re ce NLM Poem een 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. 


We have, for prompt delivery, well-grown 
healthy stock. 
Catalogue free. 


YOUNG & Co., Hatherley,Cheltenham. 


Gold Medailists. Estd. 1890. 
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King’s Acre. 
Fruit Trees 


are noted for their 


FINE QUALITY ‘AND 
PRODUCTIVENESS. 














Black Currants. 


“Boskoop Giant,’ a grand variety, 
very vigorous, bunches larger than 
any, berries large, sweet and rich. 
2 year bushes, 15/- per doz. 

Strong fruiting bushes, 24/- and 
30/- per dozen. 


Red Currants. 

Raby Castle,” vigorous grower, 
large berries, rich crimson colour. 
“ Fay’s Prolific,” fruit very large 
dark red, one of the best Red 
Currants in commerce. .2 year 
bushes at 15/- per dozen, strong 
fruiting bushes, 24/- and 30/- per 
dozen. 


Gooseberries. 
Our assortment of leading kinds at 
21/-, 24/-, and 30/- per dozen. 
Raspberries. 
“Pyne’s Royal,” the largest and 


finest Raspberry in commerce at 
24/- per dozen. 
























“ Superlative,” extra fine canes, 
fibrously rooted, at 7/6 per dozen, 
and 50/- per 100. 


Loganberries. 
Tested plants, at 30/- and 36/- per 
dozen. 


King’s Acre Berry. 


New, 10/6 each. 


Hybrid Berries. 


All the best kinds in commerce, at 
3/- and 3/6 each. 


Standard Apples. 


Leading kinds, at 8/6 each. Speci- 
mens, 10/6 each. 


Half Standard Apples. 


Leading kinds, at 7/6 and 8/6 each. 


Bush Apples. 


2-3 years (on broad-leaved Para- 
dise), at 5/- and 7/6 each. All the 
leading and best varieties. 


Cordons and Trained Trees. 
A fine selection. 
















i We have a reputation for all that is best in § 
fruits (60 acres devoted to their culture). i 






Full particulars on application. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 


LIMITED, ~ 
HEREFORD. 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


Wood, Iron, and Asbestos Dwellings, Cottages, Bungalows, 
Chapels, Mission Rooms, Club Houseg, Hospitals, Offices, 
Workshops, Boat and Motor Car Houses, Stables, Coach 
Houses, S:hools, Billiard Rooms, Concert and Drill Halls, 
Loose Boxes, Cricket, Football, Tennis, and Golf Pavilions, 
Shelters, Cow Houses, Grain Stores, Cycle Houses, Coal and 
Wood Sheds, Ranges, Stoves, Geysers, Gas and Oil Heaters, etc. 


NEW ARMY HUTS _ 


at bargain prices. 











For num2rous other designs see list. Hundreda in Stcck, 
; Ready for despatch. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Incubators, Brooders 
Rearers, Foster Mothers, 
Poultry Houses, Coops, ° 
Juaying Sheds, Nest Boxes, 
Hurdles, -Gates, Roofing 
Felt, Barrows, Feeding 
Troughs and Drinking 
Fountains, Thermometers, 
Capsules, Grit Crushers, 1 
Rabbit Hutches, Dog Ken- 
nels, etc., etc. 


GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, (&e., 


‘of every description. 





CONSERVATORIES, 
FORCING HOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


etc., etc 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Houses, Pavilions, Shelters. Various designs and sizes 
Arches, Seats, Stcols, Tubs, Vases, Tables, ences, 
Bridges, etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE 
rr, BATE & CO., LITD., 
18, Savoy Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











LEENSLAG’S 
Wortp Famous BULBS 


Can now be obtained in LONDON. 
TOMLINSON & LEENSLAG, 


Nurseries : Nieuw-Meerlust, Holland. © 
London Bepot: 3, St. Thomas St., §.E. 1. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE LINE 


To READERS or “GARDENING.” 





1 doz, Asgerted Celcurs, HYACINTHS 

Ans ' a TULIPS | 

LAs a % CROCUS . 

i tere » DAFFODILS | 0/6 
rr 5 IRIS 


Douvie Parcels, 1€/3 Carriage, 6d. extra. OC.W.O. 





Gladiolus, Dafiodils, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Darwins, Crocus, Spirzeas, Spanish and 
English Iris, Begontas, Dahlias, Lilies, &¢ 
WRITE FOR PRICELIST. 











Ciucas’s Gold Medal 


iISEED POTATOES 


i Price per {on on application. 
ju. L. CLUCAS, Seedgrower, ORMSKIRK. 





GARDENERS’ |HANDS. 
Tas harsh effe2ts of lime, soil, and wind prevented by using 
PLANO. 
Tablets, 3]. from Chemists. 








RUSTIC ARCHES, ROSE CLIMBERS, SEATS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES, FENCING, BRIDGES, 
HOUSES, RUSTIC WOOD FOR GARDENS, — 
= - also POLES, 3G. te 
Rethatching and-repair work given special attention. . 


INMANS & GCO., Royal Rustio Works, Stretford. 
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